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lift  and  Lettert  of  Tkmnta  Campbell.     Edited  by  William  Bbattie,  M.D.,  one 
of  his  Executors.     London,  1849. 


For  something  more  titan  half  4  ceotury 
the  custom  has  been  gradually  increasing,  of 
publishing  with  but  little  reserve,  such  letters 
of  eminent  men  as  have  been  written  in  (he 
ordinary  management  of  the  afiairs  of  life, 
or  the  careless  coaGdence  of  domestic  inU- 
raacy.  la  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
we  scarcely  remember  a  single  private  letter 
being  printed  as  iUuatratiag  any  one  state- 
ment in  the  work,  or  as  afforaing  an  ezhibilion 
of  the  character  of  any  one  of  the  writers, 
whose  lives  he  relates.  A  short  time  before 
the  publication  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
HasoQ  bad,  in  hts  Memoirs  of  Gray,  introdu- 
ced a  new  style  of  biography,  which  has 
affected,  more  or  less,  every  work  of  the  kind 
unce  written.  The  journals  of  G-ray,  a  re- 
tired scholar,  who  took  accurate  notes  of 
whatever  he  read,  supplied  much  that  was 
instnictive  and  interestmg  to  the  earnest  stu- 
dent ;  and  Mason  had  the  opportunity  of 
■electing,  from  a  correspondence  conducted 
through  the  whole  of  Gray's  life  with  one 
friend  or  another,  a  vast  body  of  information, 
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on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Tbtrt  were 
few  personal  details ;  and  though  Mason 
made  great  use  of  Oray's  letters,  yet  there 
wu  scarcely  n  single  letter  published  without 
omissions.  The  example  given  by  Mason  was 
followed  in  two  remarkable  instances  by  a 
writer  whose  poetry  was  once  popular,  and 
whose  prose  works,  in  spite  of  great  affecta- 
tion, which  deforms  everything  he  has  written, 
arc  stilt  very  pleasing.  Hayley,  in  his  Life 
of  Milton,  has  woven  together  passages  from 
Milton's  letters,  calculated  to  make  his  readers 
sympathize  with  the  great  poet,  and  which 
give  a  wholly  different  aspect  to  hi*  life  from 
that  which  the  readers  of  Johowm  had  re- 
ceived. Milton's  minor  poems  had  been 
published  by  Thomas  Warton,  with  not«8, 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  mental  process  by 
which  Milton's  poetical  language  was  elabo- 
rated; but  in  tiiose  notes,  and  through  the 
whole  book,  Milton's  controversial  writings 
were  assailed  in  a  temper  of  bigotry  scarcely 
intelligible  in  our  days,  and  which  Hayley  s 
"  Life  '  did  much  to  counteract     To  an  extent 
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wbich  is  quite  surprisiDg,  he  was  enabled  to 
eflfect  what  Michelet  and  others  have  done  in 
the  case;  of  Luther,  and  thus  Milton  became 
liis  own  biographer. 

Some  years  after,  in  his  Life  of  Cowper, 
Hayley  gave  to  the  public  the  very  most  in- 
teresting volumes  of  biography  that  have  ever 
perhaps  been  published.  The  state  of  health 
which  separated  Cowper  from  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life,  was  consistent  with  systematic 
study,  and  with  the  exertion  of  the  poetical 
faculty.  Cowper's  residence  at  a  distance 
from  his  relatives — the  peculiar  tenderness 
with  which  he  was  regarded — and  some 
circumstances  connected  with  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  created  a  correspondence  which  was 
the  amusement,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life.  These  letters,  above  all 
comparison  the  most  charming  that  have 
ever  been  published,  and  from  which,  as  we 
best  remember,  every  passage  that  it  could 
be  thought  unreasonable  to  living  persons  to 
bring  before  the  public  had  been  first  removed, 
rendered  this  style  of  biography  popular.  In 
formal  autobiography  there  can  seldom  be 
absent  some  appearance  of  vanity.  In  pas- 
aages  selected  from  letters  in  which  the 
author  is  unconsciously  writing  his  life,  this 
fault  is  at  least  absent,  and  for  the  last  half 
century  rarely  any  eminent  man  has  died, 
whose  friends  have  not  been  solicited  for 
copies  of  such  letters  as  accident  has  left 
vndestroyed. 

It  was  scarce  possible  that  the  great  poet, 
Campbell,  should  have  escaped  the  common 
lot ;  and  a  considerable  mass  of  his  letters 
are  now  given  to  the  public  by  his  friend  and 
executor,  Dr.  Beattie.  The  volumes  also  con- 
tain some  biographical  notes  drawn  up  by 
the  poet  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Beattie,  and 
though  we  can  imagine  this  voluminous 
work  improved  both  by  compression  and 

ar  omission,  and  though  we  think  a  more 
ligent  inquirer,  without  taking  very  much 
trouble  on  the  subject,  might  have  given  us 
more  scenes  from  the  London  life  of  a  man  who 
lived  80  much  in  the  eye  of  the  public — 
we  yet  think  some  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr. 
Beattie  for  many  of  the  letters  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  book  will  aid  us  in  appreciating 
the  character  of  a  man  whose  works  will 
probably  for  many  generations  continue  to 
give  delight. 

Campbell  was  a  true  and  a  great  poet ;  he 
was,  what  is  better,  a  true-hearted,  generous- 
mmded  and  honorable  man. 

With  all  men  life  is  a  struggle.  With  such 
a  man  as  Campbell — peculiarly  sensitive — 
the  struggle  was  from  adverse  circumstances 


more  than  ordinarily  severe.     He  was  the 
youngest  of  ten  children.     The  father  of  the 
poet,  Alexander  Campbell,  had  for  many  years 
been  a  prosperous  merchant  in  the  Virginia 
trade.     During  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
he  had  lived  at  Falmouth  in  Virginia.     He 
had  come  to  the  sober  age  of  forty-five  when 
he  married  Margaret  Campbell,  the  sister  of 
his  partner  in  business.      We  will  not  follow 
Dr.  Beattie    in  disentangling    the  intricate 
pedigree  of  the  Campbells.     Margaret  was, 
it  seems,  of  the  same  clan,  but  not  a  blood- 
relation,  of  '*  the  Campbells  of  Kiman,"  to 
which  family  her  husbajid  belonged.     "The 
Campbells  of  Kiman,"  a  locality  with  which 
the  poet's  people  were  connected  by  their 
traditions,  and  not  by  the  fact  of  having  ever 
resided  there,  was  a  sound  that  had  its  magic ; 
and  the  mother  of  the  poet  would,  late  in  life, 
when  sending  home  an  article  from  a  shop, 
describe  herself  as  Mrs.  **  Campbell  of  Kir- 
nan,"  mother  "  of  the  author  of  the  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope."     The  union  with  England 
had  opened  the  American  trade  to  Scotland. 
Previously  to  that,  Scotland  could  only  deal 
¥rith  the  colonies  of  England  on  the  footing 
of  a  foreign  nation.     When  the  trade  was 
once  opened,  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
the  Glasgow  merchants  gave  them  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  business.     The  war  with 
America  drove  trade  into  other  channels ; 
and  among  the  houses  nuned  by  the  change 
was  that  of  which  the  poet's  father  was  the 
senior  partner.     The  savings  of  forty  years 
of    industry,   amounting  to  about    twenty 
thousand  pounds,  were  swept  away  in  an 
hour.     The  old  man  was  sixty-five,  too  old 
to  commence  a  new  score  with  the  world. 
His  eldest  child  was  a  daughter  of  nineteen. 
The  poet,  if  we  read  dates  aright,  was  not 
bom  for  two  years  after  his  father's  business 
had  been  brolcen  up. 

It  would  appear  that  the  debts  of  the 
firm  were  paid,  and  that  a  small  surplus  re- 
mained. In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Campbell 
received  a  small  annual  sum  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Society,  and  from  a  provident  institu- 
tion, of  which  he  had  long  been  a  member. 
This  was  no  doubt  a  very  different  amount  of 
income  from  what  he  had  enjoyed.  His  wife 
was  a  sensible  woman,  who  instantly  acted 
on  the  changed  state  of  circumstances — 
lived  with  the  most  severe  economy,  and  did 
what  she  could  to  educate  her  family.  The 
floating  traditions  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  col- 
lected, describe  her  as  "  of  slight  but  shapely 
figure,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  dark  hair, 
and  well  chiselled  features  " — "  a  shrewd  ob- 
server of  character — warm-hearted,  strongly 
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atUched  to  her  friends,  and  always  ready  to 
sympathize  in  their  misfortunes.  She  was 
often  the  author  of  substantial  but  unostenta- 
tious charity."  One  gentleman  recollects 
being  taken  to  see  her  in  his  boyhood  when 
she  was  very  old.  She  bought  a  cane  for 
him,  and  amused  him  by  her  good  nature  in 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  twirling  it, 
to  show  him  how  the  young  gentlemen  in 
Eklinburgh  managed  their  canes.  She  had  a 
natural  taste  for  music ;  and  in  her  old  age 
she  would  to  the  last  sing  snatches  of  old 
songs — "My  poor  dog  Tray,"  and  "The 
Blind  Boy,"  were  her  favorites.  It  was  to 
the  former  air  that  Campbell  wrote  "The 
Harper."  "  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  one 
of  the  few  I  heard  him  sing  in  the  evening 
of  life,  when  for  an  instant  the  morning  sun 
seemed  again  to  rest  on  it ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably the  first  that  soothcid  tlic  infant  poet  in 
his  cradle,  long  before  he  attempted  to  lisp 
in  rhyme." 

Alexander  Campbell,  the  poet's  father, 
lived  in  social  intimacy  with  several  of  the 
University  professors.  Adam  Smith  was  his 
friend>  and  Reid  baptized  the  poet — hence 
his  name  Thomas.  When  Reid  sent  a  copy 
of  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind"  to 
Alexander  Campbell,  and  heard  from  him 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  read  it,  he  said 
there  are  two  men  in  Glasgow  who  under- 
stand my  work — Campbell  and  myself. 

The  elder  Campbell  is  said  to  have  been 
liberal  in  politics.  We  shall  not  seek  to  de- 
termine the  precise  meaning  in  which  the 
word  is  used.  He  was  religious.  The  tra- 
ditions of  his  family  told  of  chiefs  of  the  clan 
that  had  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  his 
pride  as  well  as  his  better  feelings  were  in- 
terested in  the  cause.  Family  worship  was 
then  almost  the  universal  habit  of  Scottish 
families — and  the  fervor  of  the  old  man's  ex- 
tempore prayers  was  such  that  the  very  ex- 
pressions which  he  used  never  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  his  children.  The  poet,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  said  that  he  "  had 
never  heard  language ~- the  English  liturgy 
excepted — more  sublime  than  that  in  which 
his  devotional  feelings  at  such  moments 
found  utterance." 

Poetry  was  not  among  the  old  merchant's 
studies,  but  he  loved  music,  and  could  sing 
a  good  naval  song — he  loved  better  a  meta- 
physical wrangle  or  a  theological  dispute — 
and  when  the  young  poet  was  caught  verse- 
making,  the  father  was  perhaps  happiest, 
for  then  most  did  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
awake,  and  then  only  was  he  quite  sure  of 


being  right.  Whatever  he  might  think  of 
Reid  s  principle  of  Common  Sense,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  there  was  something  to  bs 
said  for  Berkeley  and  Locke,  and  in  his  most 
vehement  theological  discussions  he  would 
sometimes  feel  that  the  subject  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers,  and  that  while  the  sense 
of  positiveness  remained,  the  very  topic  of 
the  disputation  had  altogether  vanished  from 
his  memory.  Not  so  when  young  Tom's 
scribbled  manuscript  was  before  him.  There 
it  was — nonsense,  absolute  nonsense*.  The 
poor  boy  had  to  retire  crest-fallen  and 
ashamed — the  father  did  not  perhaps  know 
that  all  early  poetry  is  imitative — he  thought 
little  (and  who  could  think  much  ?)  of  the 
poetry  of  the  day,  the  cadences  of  whiok 
were  echoed  in  every  line  of  the  hoj*B 
verses — 

"  His  sours  proud  inRtinct  sought  not  to  enjoy 
Romantic  fictions,  like  a  minstrel  boy ; 
Truth,  Btandinff  on  her  solid  square,  from  youth 
He  worshippea— stern,  uncompromising  truth." 

The  old  man  lived,  however,  to  be  grati- 
fied by  the  reception  of  "The  Pleasures  of 
Hope."  Had  Mr.  Campbell  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  anxieties  of  property,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  business,  he  would 
have  been  comparatively  a  happy  man ;  but 
the  restless  ghost  of  his  former  prosperity 
haunted  him  for  the  rest  of  life  in  a  series  oif 
never-ending  lawsuits.  A  correspondent  of 
Dr.  Beattie  s  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1790 
he  passed  an  evening  at  Mr.  Campbell's. 

'*  The  old  ^ntleman,  who  had  been  a  creat 
forei^  merchant,  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  same  snufT-brown 
cloth,  all  from  tlio  same  web.  There  w^cre  pres- 
ent besides  Thomas,  his  brother  Daniel,  and  two 
sihters,  Elizabeth  and  Isabella.  The  father,  then 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  spoke  only  once  tu  us.  U 
was  when  one  of  his  sons,  Thomas  I  think,  who 
was  then  about  thirteen,  and  of  my  own  age,  was 
speaking  of  getting  new  clothes,  and  descanting 
in  grave  earneet  as  to  the  most  fashionable  colois. 
Tom  was  partial  to  green,  I  preferred  blue. 
*  Lads,'  said  the  senior,  in  a  voice  that  fixed  our 
aUeniion,  '  if  you  wish  to  have  a  lasting  suit,  get 
one  like  mine.'  We  thought  he  meant  one  of  a 
snuff-brown  color ;  but  he  addod,  *  I  have  a  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Chancerv,  which  has  lasted  thirty 
years;  and  I  think  it  will  never  wear  out.*  " 

Situations  were  found  for  the  elder  8<mis 
in  the  colonies.  They  ended  in  forming  re- 
spectable mercantile  establishments  in  Vir- 
gmia  and  Demerara.  The  daughters  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  children — two  as 
governesses  in  families — the  third  in   the 
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management  of  a  school.  Daniel  was  placed 
in  a  Glasgow  manufactory,  where  weaving 
and  cotton-spinning  were  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  He  was  a  politician,  and  the 
days  in  which  he  lived  were  less  prosperous 
times  for  a  radical  reformer  than  our  own. 
He  found  Scotland  too  hot  for  him,  and  went 
to  Rouen,  where  the  poet  found  him  conduct- 
mg  a  large  manufactory.  He  ceased  to  cor- 
respond with  his  family,  and  became  a  natu- 
ralized Frenchman.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  be  still  living.  Of  this  large  family,  one 
died  in  early  life;  he  was  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  Clyde,  when  he  was  but  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  his  brother  Thomas  six. 
He  is  alluded  to  in  an  affecting  passage 
towards  the  close  of  "The  Pleasures  of 
Hope  "— 

•*  Weep  not — at  Nature's  transient  pain, 

Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again. 
*  *  * 

Inspiring  thoaght  of  rapture  yet  to  be, 
The  tears  of  love  were  hopefess  bat  for  thee. 
If  in  that  frame  no  deathless  spirit  dwell, 
If  that  faint  mnrmur  be  the  last  farewell. 
If  Fate  unite  the  faithful  but  to  part. 
Why  is  their  memory  sacred  to  the  heart? 
Why  does  the  brother  of  my  childhood  seem 
Restored  awliiie  in  every  pleasing  dream  7 
Why  do  I  joy  the  lonely  spot  to  view 
By  artless  friendship  olessed,  when  life  was 
new?" 

The  elder  part  of  the  family  had  been  dis- 
persed during  the  early  infancy  of  the  poet, 
or  before  his  birth.  The  father's  temper 
was  indulgent  to  everything  but  poetry,  and 
his  affections  were  centered  on  the  child  of  his 
old  age.  The  mother's  temper  was  severe, 
and  her  notions  of  a  parent's  rights  were 
almost  as  high  as  a  Stuart's  fancies  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  yet  it  was  observed  that 
her  natural  asperity  relaxed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  youngest  son.  Mary,  the  eldest 
aster,  had  already  left  her  father's  house ; 
Isabella  still  remained  to  assist  her  mother  in 
domestic  details,  and  with  her  the  playful 
child  was  a  delightful  plaything.  The  poet 
has  in  his  letters  called  Isabella  his  poetical 
aifiier,  and  from  her  or  from  his  mother  his 
ear  had  become  familiar  with  the  ballad  poe- 
try of  Scotland  long  before  he  could  under- 
stand its  meaning. 

At  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  Mr.  Alison :  his  triumphs  are  sol- 
emnly recorded — he  was  always  at  the  head 
of  hjs  class ;  his  father  assisted  him  in  pre- 
paring his  lessons — a  fact  commemoratea  by 
his  Classical  biographer  in  language  that 
swells  into  dignity  suitable  to  the  subject. 
*'.Ii  must  have  been,"  says  he,  ''a picture 


in  itself  of  no  little  beauty  and  interest,  to 
see  the  venerable  Nestor  stooping  over  the 
versions  and  directing  the  studies  of  the  fu- 
ture Tvrtaeus.'' 

The  boy  was  overworked,  and  was  obliged 
to  be  sent  to  the  country.  In  about  six 
weeks  his  health  was  restored,  but  to  the  ef- 
fect of  running  wild  about  the  fields  his  bio- 
grapher refers  his  love  of  the  country,  and 
much  of  the  imagery  of  his  poems.  About 
this  time  his  first  verses  were  written.  Of 
these  and  of  his  school  exercises.  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  gives  us  far  too  many.  Translations  of 
Anacreon  and  thefts  of  strawberries  distin- 
guish his  twelfth  year.  In  the  thirteenth, 
young  Tyrtaeus  learned  to  throw  stones,  and 
gave — in  plain  prose — what  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  poetical  or  very  fabulous  account 
of  the  battle.  The  inspired  boy  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  spoiled  by  the  young  Glasgow 
blackguards,  who  with  every  care  on  the 
part  of  his  parents  could  not  but  be  his  com- 
panions for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day. 

Of  brother  Daniel  our  readers  are  proba- 
bly prepared  not  to  think  very  well — he  was 
four  years  older  than  Thomas,  and  was  now 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  An  old  lady — a  re- 
lative of  their  mother's — li¥ed  about  two 
miles  from  Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  boys  was 
each  day  sent  to  know  how  she  was.  It  was 
Thomas  s  turn,  and  the  message  to  the  old 
lady's  interfered  with  the  young  urchin's 
gathering  blackberries.  "  Why  go  there  at 
all,"  said  Daniel ;  "  can't  you  do  as  I  do — say 
she  is  better,  or  worse,  and  don't  take  the 
trouble  of  going  to  inquire."  For  weeks  and 
for  months  the  young  scoundreb  went  on 
with  fictitious  bulletins,  and  finding  that  un- 
favorable reports  were  likely  to  make  more 
frequent  messages  sent,  they  adopted  a  form 
that  '*  Mrs.  Simpson  had  a  better  night  and 
was  going  on  nicely."  They  at  last  an- 
nounced her  perfect  recovery,  and  were  start- 
ing on  some  expedition  of  their  own  when  a 
letter  arrived  "  as  broad  and  as  lon^  as  a 
brick,  with  cross-bones  and  a  grinning  death's 
head  on  its  seal,"  inviting  the  old  gentleman 
to  attend  Mrs.  Simpson's  fimeral. 

*^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  looked  at  the  letter, 
then  at  their  two  hopeful  sons,  and  then  at  one 
another.  But  such  were  their  grief  and  astonish- 
ment that  neither  of  them  could  utter  a  word. 
*  At  last,'  says  the  poet,  *  my  mother's  grief  for 
her  cousin  vented  itself  in  cuffing  our  ears.  Bat 
I  was  far  less  pained  by  her  blows  than  by  a  few 
words  from  my  father.  He  never  raised  a  hand 
to  us ;  and  I  would  advise  all  fathers,  who  would 
have  their  children  to  love  their  memory,  to  follow 
his  example.' " 
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In  spite  of  this  unpromising  scene,  Camp- 
bell's  school-days  gave  promise  of  good. 
Alison,  his  schoolmaster,  thought  well  of 
him.  Mr.  Stevenson,  a  surviving  school-fel- 
low of  his,  remembers  him  as  taking  care 
that  fair  play  should  be  shown  to  him,  who 
was  an  English  boy,  and  probably  the  only 
one  in  the  school.  He  passed  from  school  to 
college  with  favorable  auguries.  He  was  in 
his  thirteenth  year  when  he  entered  college, 
and  even  from  this  early  period  his  support 
was  in  part  earned  by  his  teaching  younger 
boys.  At  this  period  he  printed  a  balmd, 
called  Morven  and  Fillan,  m  imitation  of  a 
passage  in  Ossian,  and  which  contains  some 
lines  that  bear  a  resemblance  to  his  after 
poem  of  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 


<( 


<( 


Loud  shrieked afiir  the  angry  sprite 
That  rode  upon  the  storm  ofni^ht. 
And  loud  the  waves  were  heard  to  roar 
That  laahed  on  Morven's  rocky  shore." 

Moreen  and  Fillan, 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  a]>ace  ; 
The  water-wraith  was  shripkinjj." 

Lord  UUiji's  Daughter. 


Campbell  and  his  young  friends  formed 
debating  societies,  and  the  poet  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  fluency  of 
speech.  A  number  of  Campbeirs  exercises 
are  printed  by  Dr.  Beattie,  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  "  they  may  revive  the  faded 
images  of  college  life"  in  the  minds  of  Camp- 
belFs  few  surviving  college  friends.  Lines 
on  the  death  of  "Marie  Antoinette"  are 
given.  They  are  perhaps  worth  preserving, 
as  they  show  how  early  the  poet  s  ear  was 
tuned  to  something  of  the  notes  in  which  his 
Hohenlinden  was  afterwards  written. 

The  third  session  of  Campbells  college 
life  was  distinguished  by  his  continuing  to 
take  the  lead  in  debating  societies,  and  in  his 
obtaining  prizes  for  composition.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  pasqmnades  on  his  brother  stu- 
dents. They  were  written  without  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  amusing  himself 
and  others,  but  they  were  not  disregarded 
by  those  who  were  their  objects.  Dr. 
Beattie  tells  that  in  some  cases  the  resent- 
ment generated  by  satires  wiitten  at  this 
time,  and  utterly  forgotten  by  Campbell  in 
the  hour  in  which  they  were  thrown  off  as 
mere  sportive  effusions,  has  absolutely  sur- 
vived the  poet  himself. 

Some  of  Campbell's  jokes  were  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  place  near  the  stove 
when  attending  the  logic  class  on  a  winter 
morning.    He  would  scratch  some  nonsense 


on  the  walls — a  libel,  perhaps,  on  the  tall 
Irish  students  that  crowded  round  the  fire. 
While  they  rushed  to  read  such  rhymes  as 

"  Vos  Hiberni  edlocatis 
Summum  Bonum  in  potaioest^^ 

he  managed  to  get  to  the  stove. 

Campbell  was  at  this  time  an  ardent  poli- 
tician. The  French  Revolution  had  every- 
where evoked  the  contending  spirits  of  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy. 

"Being,"  says  Campbell,  "  in  my  own  opinion 
a  competent  judge  of  politics,  I  became  a  demo- 
crat. I  read  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  of 
course ;  but  unable  to  follow  his  subtletios  or  to 
appreciate  his  merits,  I  took  the  word  of  niy  bro- 
ther democratti,  that  he  was  a  sopiiist  It  was  in . 
tliose  years  that  the  Scottish  rcforiners,  Muir, 
Gerald,  and  others,  were  transported  to  Botany 
Bay ;  Muir,  though  he  had  never  uttered  a  sen- 
tence in  favor  of  reform  stronafcr  than  William 
Pitt  himself  had  uttered,  and  Gerald  for  acts, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  sound  English  lawyers, 
fell  short  of  sedition.  I  did  not  even  then  approve 
of  Gerald^s  mode  of  agitating  the  reform  question 
in  Scotland  by  means  of  a  Scottiith  convention ; 
but  I  luid  heard  a  magnificent  account  of  his  tal- 
ents  and  accomplishmcnt.-i,  and  I  lonj^ed  insuflbr- 
ablv  to  Hce  him ;  but  the  question  was  how  to  get 
to  Edinburgh. 

"  While  thus  gravely  conKiderinnr  tlie  ways  and 
means,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
an  uncle's  widow  in  Edinburgh  ;  a  kind,  elderly 
lady,  who  had  seen  mc  at  Glasgow,  and  said  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  receive  mo  at  her  house  if  I 
should  ever  come  to  the  Scottii<h  metropolis.  I 
watched  my  mother's  moUia  tempora  fundi — for 
she  had  them,  good  woman — and  eagerly  catching 
the  propitious  moment,  I  said,  *  Oh,  ma  mum,  how 
I  long  to  see  Edinburgh !  If  I  had  but  three  shil- 
lings, I  could  walk  there  in  one  day,  sleep  two 
nights,  and  be  two  days  at  my  aunt  Campbell's, 
and  walk  back  in  another  day.  ♦  To  my  (leliphl- 
ful  surprise  slie  answered,  *  No,  my  bairn ; 
I  will  give  you  what  will  carry  you  to  hdinburgh 
and  bring  you  back,  but  you  must  promise 
me  not  to  walk  more  than  iialf  the  way  in  any 
one  day.'  That  was  twenty-two  miles.  *  Here,' 
said  slio,  *are  five  shillings  for  you  in  all;  two 
will  Kerve  you  to  go,  and  two  to  return  ;  for  a  bed 
at  the  half-way  house  costs  but  sixpence.'  She 
then  gave  me — I  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful 
coin — a  King  William  and  Mary  crown-piece.  I 
was  dumb  with  gratitude  ;  but  sallying  out  to  the 
streott^,  I  saw  at  the  first  bookseller's  »\\op  a  print 
of  Elijah  fed  by  ravens.  Now,  I  had  often  heard 
my  poor  mother  saying  that  in  case  of  my  father's 
death — and  he  was  a  very  old  man — she  knew 
not  what  would  become  of  her.  *  But,'  she  used 
to  add,  '  let  me  not  despair,  for  Elijah  was  fed  by 
ravens.     When  I  presented  her  with  the  picture,  I 

*  A  diBtance  of  forty-two  miles — "  long  Scotch 
milM." 
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said  notliiDg  of  its  tacit  allusion  to  the  possibility 
of  my  being  one  day  her  supporter ;  but  she  was 
much  affected,  and  evidently  felt  a  strong  presen- 
timent. 

*«  Next  morning  I  took  my  way  to  Edinburgh 
with  four  shillincfs  and  sixpence  in  my  pocket.  I 
witnessed  Joseph  (jerald's  trial,  and  it  was  an 
era  in  my  life.  Hitherto  I  had  never  known 
what  public  eloquence  was ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
Justiciary  Scotch  Lords  did  not  help  to  a  concep- 
tion of  it,  speaking  as  they  did  bad  arguments  in 
broad  Scotch.  But  the  Lord  Advocate's  speech 
was  good;  the  speeches  of  Laing  and  Gillies 
were  better ;  and  Gerald's  speech  annihilated  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  eloquence  that  had  ever 
been  heard  within  the  walls  of  that  house.  He 
quieted  the  judges,  in  spite  of  their  indecent  in- 
terruptions of  nim,  ana  produced  a  silence  in 
which  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall  to  the 
ground.  At  the  close  of  his  defense,  he  said — 
*And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  now  that  I 
have  to  take  leave  of  you  for  ever,  let  me  remind 
you  tliat  mercy  is  no  small  part  of  the  duty  of 
jurymen ;  that  the  man  who  shnts  his  heart  on 
the  claims  of  the  unfortunate,  on  him  the  gates  of 
mercy  will  be  shut,  and  for  him  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  shall  have  died  in  vain.'  At  this  finisli 
I  was  moved,  and,  turning  to  a  stranger  who  sat 
betide  me,  apparently  a  tradesman,  I  said  to  him, 
*  By  heavens,  sir,  that  is  a  great  man  !'  '  Yes, 
sir,  he  answered,  '  he  is  not  only  a  great  man 
himself,  but  he  makes  every  other  man  feel  great 
who  listens  to  him.' " 

Political  passion  is  contagious ;  and  Camp- 
bell returned  from  Edinburgh  an  altered  man 
— if  the  expression  may  be  used  in  speaking 
of  a  boy  of  sixteen.  "His  characteristic 
sprightliness  had  evaporated."  He  did  not 
neglect  the  studies  of  his  class,  but  his  heart 
was  elsewhere  ;  and  his  attention  was  divi- 
ded between  the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes, 
of  which  he  meditated  a  translation,  and  the 
democratic  journals  of  the  day.  The  case  of 
Muir  and  Gerald  was  one  singularly  fitted  as 
a  topic  for  debating  clubs,  for  the  men  were 
transported,  under  the  laws  of  Scotland,  for 
an  offense  which,  at  that  time,  was  in  Eng- 
land punishable  only  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Campbell  vehemently  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  State  trials  in  his  debating  clubs, 
and  in  private  society  exhibited  the  manner 
of  one  **  who  suffered  some  personal  wrong 
which  he  could  neither  forgive  nor  effectu- 
ally resent."  His  change  of  manner  was  so 
sudden — the  violence  of  his  indignation  was 
such — his  declamation  against  modem  socie- 
ty and  all  its  institutions  was  so  unceasing — 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  among  his 
friends  an  impression  of  his  actually  having 
become  insane ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  de- 
mon of  poetry  entirely  possessed  him  that 
they  felt  wholly  free  from  tbis  fear.     His 


translation  of  scenes  from  the  "  Clouds"  of 
Aristophanes  was  rewarded  with  a  prize, 
and  with  the  more  gratifying  acknowledg- 
ment from  Professor  Young  of  his  version 
being  the  very  best  of  any  that  had  ever  been 
given  in  by  any  student  at  the  University. 
An  essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  which  ob- 
tained a  prize  at  the  same  time,  is  a  skillful 
imitation  of  Pope's  manner.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  session  he  translated  some  cho- 
ruses from  the  Medea  of  Euripides  and  the 
Chcephori  of  -^schylus.  Dr.  Beattie  boldly 
says  that  the  passages  from  Euripides 
"hardly  lost  any  thing  of  their  original 
beauty  by  his  tnnfilation."  They  gave  more 
pleasure  to  the  Professors  at  Glasgow  than 
they  have  given  to  ns ;  and  Campbell,  com- 
pelled to  look  round  him  for  bread,  found 
recommendations  for  the.  office  of  private 
tutor  to  a  family  of  his  aim  name  residing  in 
the  remote  Hebrides. 

The  poet's  solemnity  seems  to  have  re- 
laxed about  this  time.  He  thought  less  of 
politics,  and  was  up  to  a  piece  of  fun.  A 
respectable  apothecary,  named  Fife,  had 
over  his  door  in  the  Trongate,  printed  in 
large  letters,  "Ears  Pierced  by  A  Fife," 
meaning  the  operation  to  which  yonng  ladies 
submit,  for  the  sake  of  wearing  ear-rinffs. 
Fife's  next-door  neighbor  was  a  spirit-dealer 
of  the  name  of  Drum.  Campbell  and  his 
brother  Daniel,  assisted  by  a  third  party» 
who  we  believe  is  still  living,  got  a  long  thm 
deal  board,  and  painted  on  it,  in  capitals» 

The  SpiRrr-STiRRiNo  Drum — ^The  Eab- 
FiERCiNO  Fife. 

This  they  nailed  one  night  over  the  contig- 
uous doors,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Drum 
and  Fife,  and  to  the  great  amusement  of 
every  one  else  in  Qlasgow.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards  Campbell  set  off  for  Mull. 

From  the  first,  Campbell  was  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  for  support.  At  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  means  of 
paying  his  class-fees  depended  on  his  ob- 
taining employment  as  a  teacher  of  younger 
children;  for  surely,  at  that  age,  it  is 
scarce  tit  to  call  him  by  any  other  name. 
The  genial  life  of  childhood  or  boyhood 
never  was  his,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
that  of  almost  every  person  in  the  rank 
of  life  in  which  Campbell  early  took  his  nat- 
ural and  rightful  position.  \Ve  think  that 
this  forced  and  premature  excrtio\i  of  his 
faculties  dwarfed  his  intellectual  powers ; 
that  the  perpetual  excitement  in  which  he 
was  kept  by  his  debating  societies,  and  lus 
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competition  for  college  prizes,  could  Dot  but 
b«  injurious ;  and  that  it  was  abore  all 
tilings  fortunate  wh«n  he  vas  separated  from 
Ola^ow,  and  forced  into  the  solitudes  of  the 
Hebrides.  His  prizo'vcrses  had  been  the 
subject  of  such  admiration  that  he  ran  the 
chance  of  being  spoiled  forever ;  and  nothing 
less  than  a  separation  from  Glasgow  and  its 
coteries  could  have  saved  bim.  On  the  18th 
of  Ma;^,  179S,  he  started  from  Olaegow,  in 
comptuir  with  a  class-fellow,  Joseph  Finlay- 
son,  and  took  the  road  to  Inverary.  Words- 
worth, in  a  note  to  the  Emirsion,  vindica- 
ting his  choice  of  a  pedlar  ai  the  hero  of  bis 
poem,  quotes  a  passage  inxn  Heron's  Let- 
ters from  ScotWd,  in  which  he  says  i  "  A 
young  man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland 
to  England,  of  purpose  to  carry  the  pack, 
was  considered  u  g(»ng  to  lead  the  life  and 
acquire  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman."  Poor 
Campbell,  canying  his  store  of  learning  to 
the  Hebrides,  did  not  feci  the  same  elevation 
of  spirit,  when  he  thought  of  the  value  likely 
to  be  set  on  the  articles  in  which  he  dealt. 
"  I  was  fain,"  he  says,  "  from  my  father's 
,.._^  reduced  circumstances,  to  accept,  for  six 
I  j  months,  of  a  tutorship  in  a  Highland  faoiil)' 
^  ai  the  farthest  end  of  the  Isle  of  Mull.  To 
this,  it  is  true,  my  poverty  rather  than  ray 
will  lonsented.  I  was  so  little  proud  of  it, 
that  IS  passing  throi^h  Oreenock,  I  pur- 
poseljj  omitted  to  call  on  my  mother's 
cousioj  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  at  that  Ume  a 
vnlthr  merchant,  and  first  magistrate  of 
the  to*n>.  with  a  family  of  nine  daughters, 
<sie  of  whom  I  married  some  nine  years  af- 
terwuds."  He  would  not  tell  his  pretty 
eooKBt  he  was  going  out  in  that  capacity. 
He  tfils  of  Sn  evening  passed  in  the  opea  air 
for  fhe  soke  of  economy.  When  lie  and  ! 
Finllyson  were  repairing  diunerlees  to  their  ; 
bedi,  they  saved  the  life  ot  a  boy  who  was  | 
droivning,  and  then  thought  they  earned  a 
&  fa.V  right  to  their  dinner.  'Ilie  poet  tells 
of  be^-steaks  vanishing  before  them  "like 
smoke  ;''  'lipg  jpnm  Limkards  of  ale ;  and 
then  a  night  passed  in  singing  and  reciting 
poetry. 

"  Life, '  says  Campbell,  speaking  of  thb 
•eene,  "'n  happier  in  the  transition  than  in 
the  retrospect  but  still  I  am  bound  to  regard 
this  part  of  my  recollections  of  life  as  very 
agreeable.  I  was,  it  is  true,  very  poor,  but 
I  was  as  gay  as  a  lark  and  hardy  as  the 
Highland  heather."  We  wish  we  bad  room 
for    Cuipbell's    account  of    this  journey. 

/"  Tb6  wide  world  contained  not  two  merrier 
bojv.  We  sang  and  recited  poetry  through- 
(mt  tbs  long  wild  Uighland  glens."    They 


believed  In  Ossian,  and  Ossian  bad  given  iiB 
interest  to  the  Gaelic  people  in  their  eyes. 
The  Highland  inns  gave  them  herrings,  pota- 
toes and  whiskey,  and  nothing  else.  Their 
walk  seems  to  have  been  in  glorious  weather. 
Full  forty  years  afterwards,  when  Campbell 
wrote  of  it,  he  tells  of  hia  unmeasured  de- 
light at  the  roaring  streams  and  torrents — 
the  yellow  primroses  and  the  cuckoos — the 
heathy  mountBin,s,  with  the  sound  of  the 
goats'  bleating  at  their  tups.  "  I  felt  a  soul 
in  every  muscle  of  my  body,  and  my  mind 
was  satisfied  that  I  was  going  to  earn  my 
bread  by  my  own  labor." 

They  met  a  boy,  in  a  postman's  dress, 
quietly  playing  niarbles  on  the  roadside. 
"  You  litLle  rascal,"  we  said  to  him,  "  are 
you  the  post-boy,  and  thus  playing  away 
your  time  ?"  "  Na,  sir,"  answereil  Red- 
jacket,  "  I'm  no  the  post ;  I'm  only  an  ex- 
press !"  At  Inverary  be  and  Finlayson  part- 
ed company,  and  Campbell  walked  alone  to 
Oban,  under  drenching  rain.  From  Oban  be 
crossed  over  to  Mull. 

"  In  the  course  of  a.  lonf;  summer's  ils*  [  trav> 
ersed  ihe  whole  leneili  of  the  island — which  must 
be  nearly  thirty  roJIes — with  not  a  footpath  to  di- 
rect me.  At  limes  [  lost  all  traces  of  my  way, 
and  had  no  |;uidc  but  t)ie  sun  going  westward. 
About  twilifflit,  however,  t  retched  the  I'oirit  (,'al- 
lioch,*  the  house  of  my  hostenB,  Mrs.  Campbell, 
of  Snnipol — a  worthy,  sens ibla  widow  lady,  who 
treated  mo  with  nn'at  kindness.  I  sm  sure  I 
made  a  conscience  of  my  daty  towards  my  pupils. 
I  never  beat  Ihsm— remembering  how  much  1 
loved  my  fnlhcr  for  having  never  beaten  mo. 

"  At  firft  I  felt  melancholy  In  tliis  situation, 
missinp'  my  colle(>e  chums,  and  wmie  a  pncm  on 
my  exile  as  doleful  as  anything  in  Ovid's  Tristia. 
But  (  soon  pet  reconciled  lo  it.  The  foint  of 
Callioch '  cummanda  a  magnificent  prospect  o( 
thirteen  Hebrid  island:i.  among  whichiare  Staffii 
and  Icnimkill,  which  1  visited  with  enlhiii'iasm.  I 
had  ilso,  now  and  Ihen,  a  sight  of  wild  deer, 
sweeping  across  that  wilder  coimlry,  and  of  esgles 
perching  on  its  shore.  These  objects  fed  the  ro- 
mance of  my  fancy,  and  I  may  hrv  that  I  was  at- 
tached (n  Kunipul  berorc  I  took  leave  of  it.  Nev- 
eilheleas,  God  wol,  I  was  belter  pleaded  lo  look 
on  the  kirk  sleepier  nnd  wliinatone  causeways  of 
Glasgow  tli.in  on  all  the  eagles  and  wild  deer  of 
liie  Highlands." 

The  solitude  in  which  Campbell  now 
lived  was  strangely  contrasted  with  the  busy 


•  "The  Point  Callioch"  is  or,  t!io  northern  shore  of 
Mull,  where  the  house  of  Simipol  may  be  eoailjr 
Men  by  aaj  one  imiliug  from  Tulwrinory  lo  fitafla. 
It  stands  quite  upon  tli*  thore,  and  occupies  ths 
centre  of  a  bay  immediBlely  before  you  turn  tliat 
point  of  Mull  where  you  first  get  a  view  of  the 
wooilroua  ialaad  which  cootaio*  tta«  cave  of  Filial 
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scenes  which  he  had  left ;  and  it  must  have 
been  of  great  use  to  him  to  have  time  for 
actual  communing  with  his  own  mind.  In 
spite  of  its  eminent  men,  there  was  in  the 
whole  of  the  Glasgow  literature  something 
of  a  mercantile — not  to  say  peddling — char- 
acter. It  was  disputative  in  its  progress, 
and  all  progress  stopped  at  an  early  stage. 
The  exchangeable  value  of  learning  was  chief- 
ly thought  of,  and  the  great  object  in  life 
was  the  dictatorial  position  of  the  professor's 
chair.  By  the  system  early  proficiency  and 
considerable  accuracy  of  information,  up  to 
a  certain  not  very  high  point,  were  attained ; 
and  Campbell  was  as  near  being  ruined  by 
the  admiration  of  a  little  provincial  circle  as 
ever  great  man  was,  when  his  poverty  fortu- 
nately interposed  to  rescue  him. 

"  It  was  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  Heaven 
That  in  a  lonely  tent  had  cast 

The  lot  of  Thalaba ; 
There  might  his  soul  develop  best 

Its  strengthening  energies ; 
There  might  he  from  the  world 

Keep  his  heart  pure  and  uncootaminate, 
Till  at  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 
Fit  servant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  solitude  is  the  true 
nursery  for  a  great  poet ;  and  we  think  that 
the  narrative  of  Campbell's  life — both  in  his 
success  and  his  failures — is  calculated  re- 
markably to  illustrate  this.  In  the  lonely 
residence,  where  he  educated  a  few  children, 
there  was  time  for  thought ;  nay,  self-reflec- 
tion was  strangely  forced  on  him,  for  the  box 
containing  his  books  did  not  arrive  for  some 
time,  and  till  it  arrived  he  was  even  without 
paper.  A  letter  of  his,  dated  June,  1795, 
tells  a  friend  of  his  that  ''  there  is  no  paper 
in  Mull."  To  have  passed  some  time  in 
thinking  instead  of  writing,  would  have  been 
no  bad  discipline  for  a  young  prize-poet. 
Campbell  would  write,  however,  as  much  as 
he  oould,  and  he  scribbled  as  much  as  he 
could  on  a  whitewashed  wall.  By  the 
time  pen,  ink,  and  paper  arrived,  the  wall 
appeared  like  a  broad-sheet  of  manuscript. 

Of  Campbell's  verses  before  he  left  Glas- 
gow, the  only  ones  at  all  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion are  a  hymn,  most  of  which  was  after- 
wards worked  into  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
While  in  Mull  he  employed  himself  in  add- 
ing to  his  translations  from  ^]schylus  and 
Aristophanes,  probably  thinking  that  a  char- 
acter for  scholarship  was  more  likely  to  lead 
to  some  provision  by  which  he  might  support 
life,  than  any  exertion  in  the  way  of  original 
poetry.  Dr.  Beattic,  however,  gives  us  some 
Hues  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  Mull, 


which,  when  shown  to  Dr.  Anderson  two 
years  afterwards,  led  him  to  predict  Camp- 
bell's future  success  as  a  poet.  The  lines 
are  well  worth  preserving  : 

IXEGY  WRITTEH  IN  MULL. 

The  tempest  blackens  on  the  dusky  moor, 
And  billows  lash  the  long-resounding  shore ; 
In  pensive  mood  1  roam  the  desert  ground, 
And  vainly  sigh  for  scenes  no  longer  found. 

O  whither  fled  the  pleasurable  hours 
That  chased  each  care,  and  fired  the  muse's  pow- 
ers; 
The  classic  haunts  of  youth  forever  gay,       , 
Where  mirth  and  friendship  cheered  the  close  of 

day; 
The  well-known  valleys,  where  I  wont  to  roam. 
The  native  sports,  the  nameless  joys  of  home  ? 

Far  different  scenes  allure  m  wondering  eye ; 
The  white  wave  foaming  totne  distant  sky — 
The  cloudy  heavens,  unblest  by  summer's  smile — 
The  sounding  storm,  that  sweeps  the  rugged 

isle — 
The  chill,  bleak  summit  of  eternal  snow — 
The  wide,  wild  glen — the  pathless  plains  below — 
The  dark  blue  rocks,  in  barren  grandeur  piled — 
The  cuckoo  sighing  to  the  pensive  wild ! 

Far  diflerent  these  from  all  that  charmed  before. 
The  CTassy  banks  of  Clutha's  winding  shore  ; 
Her  slopin?  vales,  with  waving  forests  lined, 
Her  smooth  blue  lakes,  unruffled  by  the  wind ; — 
Hail !  happy  Clutba !  glad  shall  I  survey 
Thy  gildeo  turrets  from  the  distant  way ; 
Thy  sight  shall  cheer  the  weary  traveller's  toil ; 
Ana  joy  shall  hail  me  to  my  native  soil. 
Junij  1796. 

In  a  letter  of  June,  1795,  one  of  his  corres- 
pondents says  to  him — "  We  have  now  three 

*  Pleasures'  by  first-rate  men  of  genius,  viz : 

*  Imagination,'  '  Memory,*  *  Solitude.*  Let 
us  cherish  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  that  we 
may  soon  meet  in  '  Alma  Mater.'  "  This 
is  the  first  time  that  **The  Pleasures  of 
Hope"  is  mentioned.  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Solitude,"  commemorated  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, are  a  few  lines  enclosed  to  Campbell, 
and  written  by  his  correspondent.  That 
correspondent  was  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul, 
afterwards  and  still  minister  at  Broughton  in 
Peebles-shire,  specimens  of  whose  poetry  will 
be  found  in  an  interesting  volume,  entitled 
"  The  Contemporaries  of  Bums  and  the  more 
recent  poets  of  Ayrshire."* 

Through  all  Campbell's  poetry  we  find  the 
traces  of  this  residence  in  the  Hebrides.  The 
eflect  is  well  described  and  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Beattie,   whose   own  account  of  Highland 

*  Edinburgh;  1840. 
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scenery  U  qnita  adminble.  But  for  tbb  we 
can  only  refer  to  the  book,  as  within  the 
apace  to  which  we  must  limit  our  paper  il 
b  quite  impoaaible  to  give  any  leugthened 
quotation.  Campbell  himeelf  describes  lona 
and  BtaSa  in  one  or  two  letters,  but  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  hia  account,  and  we 
think  Dr.  Beattie  might  have  not  unwisely 
omitted  or  greatly  abridged  these  letters. 
Of  the  BuperstitioDs  of  the  people  an  amusing 
instance  is  given,  of  which  the  poet  was  him- 
self the  hero  and  the  historian : 


"  A  mile  or  two  from  the  house  where  I  lived 
was  ■  burial- ground,  on  the  lonely  moor.  Il  wae 
enclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  so  high  as  lo  be 
tboneht  unscaleable.  I  contrived,  by  belp  of  my 
bandkerchier,  to  ecale  Ihe  railiiig,  and  was  soon 
scampering  over  the  lomba.  Some  oftbe  natives 
chinced  Co  see  me  skipping  aver  the  buri  si -ground. 
In  a  dav  or  two  after  this  adventure,  I  observed 
Ibe  family  looking  on  me  with  an  exprei>»ion  of 
not  angry  but  mournful  serionsnesR.  It  wan  to 
mennaccounlable;  bat  at  last  the  old  grandmother 
told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyei>,  ihnl  I  could  not 
live  long,  for  that  my  wraidC,  or  spparitlon,  hsd 
been  seen.  'And  where,  pray!'  '  Oh,  leaping 
over  the  old  burial-ground  !'  The  good  old  lady 
was  ranch  relieved,  by  hearing  that  irvras  not  my 
Broirt  but  myself." 

Dr.  Beattie  had  inquiries  made  at  Mull,  as 
to  any  recolleotionB  of  the  poet  that  might 
linger  there.  Nothing  was  remembered,  but 
that  he  was  "a  pretty  young  man,"  Some 
local  tradition  nlso  exisU  there,  that  the  he- 
roine of  his  poem,  Caroline,  was  some  fair 
Caroline  of  that  district ;  and  to  this  opinion 
his  biographer  inclines,  though  he  tells  us  of 
another  Caroline  that  claims  the  same  dis- 
tinctJon.     Goethe  got  into  a  serious  scrape, 

Sr  transcribing  the  same  love  verses  into  the 
bum  of  more  than  one  young  lady  ;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  Campbell  gave  either 
lady  any  reason  to  think  that  she  was  the 
source  of  his  inspiration.  We  suspect  that 
the  Carolines  and  the  Marias  of  the  poets 
have  no  earthly  representatives ;  that  the 
^Iden  locks  which  the  poet  describes  are  not 
in  general  to  be  regarded  as  proving  bis  ad- 
miration of  red-haired  beauties,  but  rather  as 
his  form  of  escapmg  from  the  plain  realities 
of  earlh  ;  that  when  we  find  the  place  of  his 
nsidence  is,  in  a  prose  letter,  described  as 
"only  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  damned," 
■nd  verses  of  the  same  date,  such  as  follow  : 

*  Oh,  eentle  gale  of  Eden  bowera. 
If  hack  thy  rosy  feet  should  roam. 
To  revel  with  the  cloudless  hours 
la  Nature's  more  propitiona  borne. 
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Name  to  thy  loved  Elvsisn  groves. 
That  o'er  enchanted  spirits  twine, 

A  fairer  form  than  Cherub  loves, 
And  let  that  name  be  Caroline." 

The  lady,  in  such  verses,  seems  to  us  as 
unreal  as  the  landscape ;  and  we  regret  to  . 
say,  that  the  poem  called  Caroline,  though 
for  a  considerable  time  not  printed  in  any  of 
the  poet's  own  editions  of  his  works,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  last.  It  is,  we  think, 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  poet's  reputation. 

In  the  winter  of  1790  he  returned  to 
Glasgow,  to  continue  attending  his  classes, 
and  to  support  himself  by  privnte  tuition. 
Among  his  pupils,  in  this  and  a  former  ses- 
sion, was  one  who  is  described  in  Campbell's 
journals,  "  as  a  youth  named  Cuninghame, 
now  Lord  Cuninghame,  in  the  Justiciary 
I  Court  of  Edingburgh.  Grave  as  he  now  is, 
!  he  was,  when  1  taught  him  '  Xenophon  and 
I  Lucian,'  a  fine,  laughing,  open-hearted  boy, 
and  so  neor  my  own  age,  that  we  were  rntber 
like  playfellows  than  preceptor  and  pupil. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  I  used  to  belabor  him — 
I  jocosely  alleging  my  sacred  duty  as  a  tutor — 
but  I  seldom  succeeded  in  suppressing  his 
risibility." 

Lord  Cuninghame's  recollections  of  the 
period  are  distinct.  "  He  left  on  my  mind, 
young  as  I  was,  a  high  impression,  not  only 
of  bis  talents  as  a  classical  scholar,  but  of  the 
elevation  and  purity  of  his  sentiments."  He 
tells  ua,  that  in  reading  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes, he  waa  fond  of  contrasting  their 
speeches  with  those  of  modem  orators.  He 
used  to  repeat  Chatham's  most  impassioned 
passages  in  favor  of  American  freedom, 
Burke  a  declamation  against  Warren  Has- 
tings, and  Wilberforce  s  description  of  the 
"  Middle  Passt^e."  In  the  domestic  circle, 
consisting  of  Campbell's  parents,  sistere,  and 
some  lodgers,  the  elder  portion  of  the  society 
were  deep  haters  of  democracy  and  all  inno- 
vation. "Tom  Campbell  and  his  brother  Datiiel 
were  earnest  democrats. 

When  this  session  closed,  Campbell  again 
went  to  the  Highlands,  as  tutor.  Mamilton 
Paul  was  similarly  occupied  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  the  friends  often  met. 
"  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,"  says  Dr. 
Beattie,  "  Campbell  and  hie  friend  Paul  in- 
dulged m  frequent  ramblea  along  the  shore 
of  Loch  Fyne.  They  then  would  climb  some 
rocky  precipice,  to  enjoy  the  landscape  at 
ease,  and  afterwards  enjoy  a  frugal  dinner  at 
the  Inverary  Arms."  We  have  Paul's  ac- 
count of  tlieir  last  day  of  this  kind.  They 
dined,  by  appointment,  at  the  Inverary  Arms, 
with  two  coUeg^e  friends.    All  met  punctually 
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at  the  inn-door.  All  were  joyous ;  "  but 
never  did  school-boy  enjoy  an  unexpected 
holiday  more  than  Campbell.  He  danced, 
sang,  and  capered,  half  frantic  with  joy. 
Our  friends  had  to  return  to  the  low  coun- 
try, and  we  accompanied  them  across  Loch 
Fyne  to  St.  Katharine's,  where  we  parted  ; 
they  taking  their  way  to  Lochgilphead,  while 
Campbell  and  I  promenaded  the  shore  of  the 
loch  to  Strachur.  The  evening  sun  was  just 
setting  behind  the  Grampians.  The  wood- 
fringed  shores  of  the  lake — the  sylvan  scenes 
around  the  castle  of  Inverary — the  sunlit 
summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  distance — 
all  were  inspiring.  Thomas  was  in  ecstacy. 
He  recited  poetry  of  his  own  composition, 
some  of  which  has  never  been  printed,  and 
then  addressed  me : — '  Paul,  you  and  I  must 
ffo  in  search  of  adventures ;  you  will  be  Ro- 
derick Random,  and  I  will  go  through  the 
world  with  you,  as  Strap.* "  At  Strachur 
they  parted,  not  without  visiting  the  inn 
there,  and  taking  a  bowl  of  punch  with  the 
landlord.  "  We  parted  with  much  regret. 
We  never  saw  each  other  again,  until  we  met 
at  the  great  public  dinner  given  to  him,  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow." 

Campbell's  letters,  from  what  he  calls 
*'  the  solitary  nook,"  in  which  he  lived,  are 
dreary  enough.  They  have  also  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  the  letters  of  a  man  whose  time 
hangs  heavy  on  his  hands,  and  who  is  always 
complaining  that  friends,  who  have  demands 
on  their  time,  are  not  as  active  correspon- 
dents as  he  could  wish.  His  cause  of  com- 
plaint with  the  world  seems  his  own  inaction. 
"The  present  moments,"  he  says,  "are  of 
little  importance  to  me.  I  must  expect  all 
my  pleasure  and  pain  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture. *  *  *  I  have  neat  pocket  copies 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  affluence  of  English 
poets,  a  rod  and  flute,  and  a  choice  collection 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  airs."  It  would  appear 
that  he  read  diligently  for  awhile,  with  some 
hope  of  making  his  way  to  the  bar,  and  after- 
wards, when  want  of  funds  rendered  this  out 
of  the  question,  with  some  view  of  becoming 
an  attorney,  or  earning  his  bread  in  an  attor- 
ney's office. 

The  young  poet  was  in  love ;  and  he  tells 
of  the  enchantment  of  his  evening  walks,  ac- 
companied by  one  who  "  for  a  twelvemonth 
past  has  won  my  purest  but  most  ardent  af- 
fection : 


**  Dear,  precious  name — rest  ever  unrevealed, 
Nor  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  sealed." 


He  speaks  of  sending  his  friend  some  lately 
written  morsels  of  poetry.  In  fact,  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  playfully  alluded  to  by 
Hamilton  Paul,  in  a  letter  of  the  year  before, 
was  now  seriously  commenced. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wright,  Campbell's 
successor  at  Downie,  has  supplied  Dr.  Beattie 
with  some  account  of  the  scenery  of  this 
part  of  the  Western  Highlands,  and  of  the 
poet's  habits.  Everything  recorded  proves, 
what  we  have  before  suggested,  that  all  the 
elements  of  Campbell's  poetical  hfe  were  at 
this  time  formed ;  indeed,  almost  all  the  sub- 
jects which  afterwards  appeared  in  succes- 
sion, and  after  a  late  manifestation,  were  here 
first  presented  to  his  kindling  fancy.  In  the 
Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  his  last  poem  of  any 
length,  the  very  house  in  which  he  lived  is 
described. 

The  "  Jacobite  white  rose'*  festooned  their 
door,  and  the  inmates 

"All  had  that  peculiar  courtly  grace, 
That  marks  the  meanest  of  the  Highland  race ; 
Warm  hearts,  that  burn  alike  in  weal  or  woe, 
As  if  the  north-wind  fanned  their  bosom's  glow." 

From  a  hill  above  the  farm-house,  which 
was  his  residence  at  Downie,  and  which  was 
the  poet's  constant  place  of  resort,  "  the  eye 
looks  down  towards  the  beach,  where  con- 
siderable masses  of  rock  bar  all  access  to  the 
coast ;  while  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Sound 
of  Jura,  with  all  its  varying  aspects  of  tem- 
pest and  of  calm,  stretches  directly  in  front 
of  the  spectator.  The  island  of  Jura  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  opposite  coast.  Far 
southwards,  the  sea  opens  in  broader  expanse 
towards  the  northern  shores  of  Ireland, 
which,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  faintly  descried.  Northward,  at  a 
much  shorter  distance,  is  the  whirlpool  of 
Corrievrecken,  whose  mysterious  noises  may 
be  heard  occasionally  along  the  coast."  The 
pictures  in  Gertrude,  of  the  scenery,  calcu- 
lated to  affect  the  Highland  emigrant's  im- 
agination, were  no  doubt  suggested  by  what 
the  poet  was  fond  of  beholding  at  this  period 
of  his  life. 

"  But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  ? 
Green  Albin  !  what  though  he  no  more  survey 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  her  quiet  shore, 
Thy  pellochs  roUinff  from  the  mountain  bay, 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor, 

And  distant  isles  tliat  liear  the  loud  Corbrechtan 
roar? 

Alas !  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer, 

That  want's  stem  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief. 

Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dear  !*' 
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It  would  appear  that  Campbell's  youthful 
passion  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Downie. 
He  felt  that  the  business  of  tuition  was  in- 
sufficient for  more  than  his  own  support,  in 
the  very  humblest  form,  and  he  returned  to 
his  father's  house.  The  aspect  of  things  was 
unchanged  there.  Letters  of  mixed  good  and 
ill  had  arrived,  telling  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
members  of  the  family  who  had  found  a  home 
in  Virginia,  and  Thomas  thought  of  going 
thither  to  share  their  fortunes.  His  love- 
dream  interfered  with  this  ;  his  health,  too, 
was  breaking.  He  had  lived  too  much  alone ; 
he  had  labored  too  hard  at  his  studies  ;  he 
had,  in  spirit,  fought  too  many  battles  with 
the  world,  which  he  thought  wroneed  him, 
even  by  the  fact  of  not  knowing  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  he  had,  with  the  pardonable  pride  of 
the  poor,  imagined  intended  insult  in  every 
word  address^  to  him  by  those  whom  he 
called  aristocrats,  and  the  mind  itself  seemed 
likely  to  be  wrecked  in  the  sort  of  excitement 
m  which  he  lived — "eating  his  own  heart," 
doing  infinite  wrong,  in  imagination,  to  every- 
body and  everything  of  which  he  thought, 
and  resenting,  in  the  very  depths  of  his  na- 
ture, injuries  that  he  had  never  suffered.  He 
absolutely  saw  nothing  in  its  true  aspect ; 
and  if  fever  had  not  supervened,  and  thus 
diverted  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  the  case 
must  have  ended  in  madness.  The  injustice 
which  he  did  the  world  it  is  probable  never 
occurred  to  him.  At  this  very  time  the  great- 
er part  of  the  poem,  which  was  to  place  him 
among  the  great  men  of  England,  had  been 
already  written.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  indisposition,  at  any  period,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  merits,  they  had,  from  the  first  hour 
of  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, been  rapturously  hailed,  both  by  pro- 
fessors and  students.  The  only  means  that 
the  University  had  of  serving  him  was  taken 
from  them,  by  his  determination  not  to  con- 
tinue engaged  in  the  education  of  pupils,  nor 
to  take  orders  in  the  Church.  To  tne  first 
he  had  an  invincible  repugnance,  and,  though 
**  the  deep-seated  impressions  of  religion 
which  he  had  received  under  his  father's 
roof,"  resumed  their  sway  over  his  mind  in 
after-life,  yet  he  had  at  tMs  period  adopted 
opinions  incompatible  with  his  taking  orders. 

When  he  recovered  from  fever  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  was  for  a  while  employed  as 
a  copying  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office,  and 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  entitled  to 
discourse  on  the  morality  of  the  profession. 
His  earnings  seem  to  have  been  but  a  few 
pence  a  day,  and  he  left  the  business — ^not  of 
attorney,   but  of  mere  writing-clerk — ^with 


this  sounding  diatribe : — "  Well,  I  have  fairlyi 
tried  the  business  of  an  attorney,  and  upon 
my  conscience,  it  is  the  most  accursed  of  aU 
professions!  such  meanness,  such  toil,  such 
contemptible  modes  of  peculation,  were 
never  moulded  into  one  profession.  It  is 
true  there  are  many  emoluments,  but  I  de- 
clare to  God  that  I  can  hardly  spend,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  the  little  sum  I  made  during 
my  residence  in  Edinburgh."  He  was  fortu- 
nately introduced  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  editor 
of  the  British  Poets — an  exceedingly  amiable 
man,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  num- 
berless dedications  of  volumes  of  poems  to 
him,  was  the  general  patron  of  any  unfriended 
persons  of  whose  talents  he  thought  favor- 
ably. Anderson  made  out  among  the  book- 
sellers some  employment  for  him,  and  he 
was  engaged  to  abridge  Bryan  Edwards's 
West  Indies — his  first  dealing  with  the  print- 
er's devil. 

His  earliest  published  poem,  "  The  Wound- 
ed Hussar,"  was  produced  at  this  time,  and 
to  this  period  Dr.  Beattie  refers  "  The  Dirge 
of  Wallace,"  which  we  thought  had  been 
written  at  Altona,  some  two  or  three  years 
later.  This  poem  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
American  editions  of  Campbell,  but  was  never 
admitted  into  any  edition  authorized  by  the 
poet.  Beattie  was,  therefore,  right  in  print- 
mg  it.  It  is  quite  unequal  to  Campbell's 
usual  style.  There  is  a  boyish  accumulation 
of  the  stock  imagery  of  "The  Tales  of 
Wonder."  Ravens,  nightmares,  matin-bells, 
and  midnight-tapers,  are  scattered  in  waste 
profusion  over  the  opening  of  the  poem,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  English  king  and 
the  affright  of  Wallace's  wife ;  nothing  can 
well  be  worse  than  all  this.  What  follows  is 
better,  and  there  are  some  lines  worthy  of 
Campbell. 

"  Yet  knew  not  his  country  that  ominous  hour, 
That  the  trumpet  of  de^ith  on  an  English  tower 
Had  the  dirge  of  her  warrior  sung. 

Oh !  it  was  not  thus  when  his  ashen  spear 

Was  true  to  that  knight  forlorn, 
And  hosts  of  a  thousand  were  scatter'd  like  deer, 

At  the  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn ; 
When  he  strode  o'er  the  wreck  of  each  well« 
fought  field, 

With  the  yellow-hair'd  chiefs  of  his  native  land ; 
For  his  lance  was  not  shivered  on  helmet  or  shield, 
And  the  sword  that  ivas  JUfor  archangel  to  widd 

Was  light  in  his  terrible  handJ* 

The  habits  of  life  at  this  period,  both  in 
the  Highlands  and  at  Glasgow,  were  unfavor- 
able to  temperance.  In  wild  districts,  where 
there  were  few  inns,  the  virtue  of  hospitality 
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Fequired  every  gentleman  to  throw  bis  house 
freely  open,  and  to  detain  as  long  as  possible 
whatever  guest  might  arrive.  At  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  men  drank  till  daybreak ;  in 
the  Highlands  the  sun  was  shut  out  till  long 
after  mid-day.  At  college  the  Glasgow 
students  never  met  at  each  other's  rooms 
without  **  a  third  companion,  in  the  shape  of 
a  black  bottle,  that  exercised  no  little  mflu- 
ence  on  their  discussions."  Campbell  ad- 
mired the  Celtic  character,  and  was  every- 
where a  welcome  guest.  Campbell  was  a 
diligent  student  and  of  social  temperament ; 
he  lived  amid  strong  temptations,  which  he 
is  described  as  resistmg  firmly.  Dr.  Beattie, 
relating  this  part  of  his  life,  tells  us  that  he 
lived  temperately,  and  that  he  was  uniformly 
simple  and  spare  in  his  diet. 

In  the  next  year  he  migrated  to  Edinburgh, 
to  seek  such  bread  as  it  could  give  to  a  man 
of  letters.  His  abridgment  of  Bryan  Ed- 
wards was  ready  for  the  press.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  twenty  guineas — the  first  fruits  of 
the  poor  trade  in  which  he  ^as  about  to  em- 
bark— and  he  looked  for  another  commission 
from  the  publisher.  His  mornings  he  pro- 
posed to  give  to  attendance  on  college  lec- 
tures, and  his  evenings  to  the  booksellers. 
A  letter  of  his,  written  soon  after,  says  :■ — "  I 
have  the  prospect  of  employment  sufficient 
for  this  winter.  Beyond  that  period  I  dare 
not  hope.** 

His  winter's  work  for  the  booksellers  was 
compiling  extracts  from  books  of  travels  for 
a  grammar  of  geography,  **  by  a  society  of 
gentlemen  ;**  hard  work,  and  it  gave  him  a 
chest  complaint,  which  soon  disenabled  him 
to  make  any  further  exertions  in  this  way. 
The  hope  of  joining  his  brothers  in  America 
was  again  indulged  and  again  disappointed. 
He  now  attended 
and  Latin.  ^'  In  cms,"  ne  says, 
comfortable  livelihood,  till  '  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope '  came  over  me.  I  took  long  walks 
about  Arthur*s  Seat,  conning  over  my  own 
(as  I  thought  them)  magnificent  lines ;  and 
as  my  '  Pleasures  of  Hope  *  got  on,  my  pupils 
fell  off.**  At  this  time  he  had  already  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Jeffrey  and  Brown.  With 
Lord  Brougham  he  was  also  acquainted.  He 
had  relatives  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  parents 
joined  him  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Beattie  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  '*  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope  **  was  first  published.  Ander- 
son succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  copyright 
sixty  pounds,  and  about  two  hundred  copies 
of  the  poem,  for  which  Campbell  found 
fxiends  to  subscribe.    The  copyright  must 


snded  pupils  and  taught  Greek 
**  In  this,    he  says,  "  I  made  a 


have  been  very  pro6table  to  the  booksellers, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  what  was  given  was 
as  inadequate  a  price  as  Campbell  afterwards 
thought.  He  made  some  additions  to  the 
poem  when  it  came  to  be  reprinted,  for  which 
the  publishers  gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  each 
edition  of  a  thousand  copies,  and  they  once, 
at  least,  allowed  him  to  print  a  subscription 
edition  for  his  own  exclusive  benefit.  On 
the  whole  we  think  they  dealt  liberally  with 
him.  At  Dr.  Anderson's,  Campbell  became 
acquainted  with  Leyden.  Leyden  and  he 
soon  disagreed.  They  were  both  disputa- 
tive  ;  they  were  both  strugglers  for  bread ; 
and  both  were  seeking  distinction  in  the  same 
circle,  and  through  very  much  the  same 
means.  Leyden's  own  conduct  was  often 
such  as  to  suggest  doubts  of  his  sanity,  and 
he  seems  to  have  really  thought  Campbell 
insane.  A  story  had  been  circulated  in  Ed- 
inburgh society  that  Campbell  was  about  to 
commit  suicide,  when  Anderson  met  him, 
diverted  him  from  his  purpose,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  publication  of  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope."  Campbell  denied  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  believed  Leyden  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  it,  and  hence  arose 
between  them  an  irreconcilable  feud.  Some 
years  afterwards  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had 
been  first  introduced  to  Campbell  by  Leyden, 
repeated  to  him  the  poem  of  "  Hohenlinden." 
"Dash  it,  man,"  said  Leyden,  "tell  the 
fellow  that  I  hate  him ;  but,  dash  him,  he 
has  written  the  finest  verses  that  have  been 
published  these  fifty  years.']  "I,"  says 
Scott,  "  did  mine  errand  as  faithfully  as  one 
of  Homer's  messengers,  and  had  for  answer, 
*  Tell  Leyden  that  I  detest  him  ;  but  I  know 
the  value  of  his  critical  approbation.'  *  * 
'  When  Leyden  comes  back  from  India,'  said 
Tom  Campbell,  ^  what  cannibals  he  will 
have  eaten,  what  tigers  he  will  have  torn  to 
pieces.'  **♦  That  Campbell  seriously  medi- 
tated suicide  there  is  no  evidence— evidence 
abundant  there  is  of  his  having  eiphibited 
such  excitement  of  manner  as  to  have  ren- 
dered anything  he  might  do  not  surprising. 
Mr.  Somerville,  landscape-painter,  lived  m 
the  house  where  Campbell  lodged  ;  he  saw 
some  fragments  of  the  forthcoming  poem, 
and  was  astonished  at  seeing  anything  "  so 
highly  finished  and  dignified  in  tone  from  a 
youth  whose  demeanor  was  so  unpretending, 
and  whose  ordinary  conversation  was  quaint, 
queer,  desultory,  comic,  occasionally  queru- 
lous and  sarcastic,  but  always  the  reverse  of 
poetical."     This  led  Somerville  to  watch  his 

•  Lockhart'B  Life  of  Scott. 
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eccentric  neighbor,  and  moods  of  "dark 
but  very  transient  despondency "  occasion- 
ally gave  him  great  alarm. 

"It  often  happened,"  says  Somerville, 
"  that  he  wandered  into  my  room — never  oft- 
ener  than  when  he  wanted  *  to  get  away  from 
himself.'  One  night,  especially,  he  stalked 
in,  knitUng  his  brows,  and  without  uttering 
one  word,  sat  himself  down  before  the  fire — 
then,  after  a  while,  he  took  up  the  poker, 
and  began  to  trace  mathematical  figures 
among  the  soot  on  the  back  of  the  chimney." 
In  the  manner  of  an  insane  man  he  addressed 
Somerville  in  insulting  language ;  and,  at 
last,  the  true  pent-up  feeling  burst  out.  He 
had  been  working  at  the  proofs  of  his  poem 
till  whatever  meaning  the  verses  had,  or 
seemed  to  have,  vanished  away,  and  the 
whole  thing  appeared  to  him  to  be  trash.  It 
became  torture  to  him  to  look  at  what  he 
had  done.  "There  arc  days,"  he  added, 
"  when  I  can't  abide  to  walk  in  the  sunshine, 
and  when  I  would  almost  rather  be  shot  than 
come  within  the  sight  of  any  man,  or  be 
spoken  to  by  any  mortal !  This  has  been 
one  of  those  days.  How  heartily  I  wished 
for  night !" 

That  night  they  supped  together.  We 
are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Beattie  is  nght  in  his 
statement  that  Campbell  was,  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  always  temperate.  They  sat  up 
till  after  one  o'clock ;  and  at  that  hour  there 
seems  no  probability  that  they  separated,  as 
Somerville  says,  that  about  that  hour  Camp- 
bell became  wildly  merry — regarded  it  as  a 
settled  point  that  his  poem  was  to  make  him 
a  great  man — fixed  how  and  where  he  was 
to  live ;  and  his  friend  regarded  him  in  all 
this  as  perfectly  in  earnest.  "  I  told  him," 
says  Somen^lle,  "  that  he  had  got  a  cross  of 
the  Spanish  hidalgo  in  his  character.  Pride 
and  hauteur  shared  largely  in  his  composi- 
tion. He  would  fire  up  at  the  remotest  mdi- 
cations  of  an  intentional  slight  or  offense." 

Never  was  a  poem  subjected  to  a  severer 
ordeal  than  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  white 
yet  in  manuscript.  Anderson  insisted  on  the 
jealous  correction  of  every  line.  The  open- 
mg  altogether  dissatisfied  him ;  and  the  pub- 
lication was  delayed  till  some  happy  hour  of 
inspiration  might  supply  something  poetical 
enough  for  Anderson's  scrupulous  taste. 
His  own  character  for  discrimination  was 
risked,  as  he  had  everywhere  praised  the 
poem;  and  Campbell  was  actually  thrown 
into  a  fever  by  the  perpetual  efforts  at  cor- 
rection imposed  on  him.  At  last  the.open- 
mg  of  the  poem,  as  it  at  present  stands,  was 
hit  upon.     The  ongmal  manoscript  of  the 


poem  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Maxwell  of  Edinburgh.  We  trust  that  in 
future  editions  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  " 
such  variations  as  the  manuscript  presents 
may  be  communicated  to  the  public. 

The  poem  was  instantly  successful,  and  it 
deserved  its  instant  and  great  success.  Its 
finished  versification,  in  all  probability,  aided 
its  immediate  impression  on  the  public  mind 
more  than  it  would,  had  it  been  published  a 
few  years  after,  when  Scott  had  familiarized 
the  lovers  of  poetry  to  the  looker  ballad 
rhymes  in  which  his  verse-romances  were 
written.  There  was  something  in  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope  "  to  delight  every  one  : 
the  leading  topics  of  the  day  were  seized  on 
— the  Slave  Trade — the  French  Revolution — 
the  Partition  of  Poland — a  number  of  uncon- 
nected pictures  were  united  by  a  bmd  which 
the  imagination  recognized,  and  which  the 
judgment  did  not  repudiate  ;  for,  distinct  as 
the  objects  of  Hope  are,  Hope  itself  is  suffi- 
ciently one  to  give  a  kind  of  unity  to  the 
subject — a  unity  greater  than  was  felt  suffi- 
cient for  poetical  purposes  in  the  case  of 
Akenside's  and  Rogers'  poems.  Campbell 
is  said,  late  in  life,  to  have  shed  tears  when 
reading  the  poetry  of  Goldsmith ;  and  in 
some  of  his  earliest  verses  he  gives  him 
pniise  of  a  kind  that  shows  with  what  de- 
light he  had  read  the  Traveller  and  the  De- 
serted Village.  A  stronger  proof  of  this  is 
his  unconscious  imitation  of  Goldsmith's 
forms  of  expression — his  easy,  idiomatic  style 
in  the  description  of  the  familiar  scenes  of 
domestic  life — and  the  very  cadence  of  his 
verses.  No  young  writer's  style  can  be  alto- 
gether his  own;  but  through  Campbell's  style, 
while  it  is  often  an  echo  of  Goldsmith's,  and 
yet  oftener  of  Darwin's,  there  is  a  distinguish- 
ing tone,  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of 
either.  In  Darwin  everything  peculiar  is 
glaring  picture  or  mere  sound  :  where  he  is 
best,  he  is  most  unlike  himself.  Campbell, 
when  he  most  reminds  us  of  Darwin,  is  yet 
sure  to  relieve  us  from  the  intolerable  glare 
by  some  appeal  to  the  heart  and  mind. 
There  is  in  Darwin  a  strange  confusion,  as  if 
sounds  were  addressed  to  the  eye  and  colors 
to  the  ear,  and  in  all  this  dealing  with  the 
human  mind,  as  influenced  through  the 
senses  alone,  he  does  not  succeed  in  either 
producing  music  or  picture.  In  Goldsmith 
we  sometimes  find  repose,  and  almost  lan- 
guor, where  you  look  for  elevation.  Camp- 
bell, though  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
the  exquisite  graces  of  Goldsmith^ven  in 
his  happiest  passages,  rarely  allows  Ce  spirit 
of  his  reader  to  flag.     Open  anywhere  "  The 
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Pleasures  of  Hope."  One  of  Turner's  beau- 
tiful engravings,  in  Moxon's  edition  of  1843, 
directs  our  eye  to  a  passage  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem.  The  watchman  on  the 
moonlit  sea  is  thinking  of  his  home. 

^  His  native  hills,  that  rise  in  happier  climes — 
The  grot,  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times — 
His  cottage-home,  his  bark  of  slender  sail — 
Hid   glassy    lake    and    broom  wood-blossomed 
vale,"  &c. 

These  lines  surely  were  the  effect  of  Gold- 
smith's lines  still  echoing  on  the  young  poet's 
dreaming  ear : 

"  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail,"  &c. 

We  transcribe  a  few  lines,  without  saymg 
whether  they  are  from  Darwin  or  from 
Campbell.  Those  who  have  but  a  general 
recollection  of  both  poems  will,  we  think, 
find  some  difficulty  in  saying  from  which 
poem  they  are : 


(t 


Roll  on,  ye  stars  I  exult  in  youthful  prime ; 
Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of 

Time.; 
Near    and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  ap- 
proach. 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach. 
Flowers  of  the  sky,  ye  too  to  age  must  yield, 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field ! 
Star  after  star  from  heaven's  high  arch  shall 

rush ; 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush, 
Headlong,  extinct,  in  one  dark  centre  fall. 
And  dcatli  and  night  and  chaos  mingle  all ! 
Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 
Immortal  nature  lifts  her  changeful  form. 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 
And  soars  and  shines  another  and  the  same." 


The  poem  inmiediately  introduced  Camp- 
bell into  whatever  of  literary  society  there 
was  at  Edinburgh.  Bums  was  but  three 
years  dead ;  and  the  men  who  hailed  the  ad- 
vent of  Bums  were  still  living,  and  disposed 
to  welcome  with  honor  the  young  poet. 
Each  day  increased  the  popularity  of  his 
poem— each  day  increased  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintances.  The  Edinburgh  booksellers 
gave  him  so  many  new  commissions,  that 
there  was  considerable  danger  of  his  becom- 
ing little  better  than  a  provincial  literary 
back.  The  Edinburgh  savans  and  their 
wives  asked  him  to  so  many  dinners  and  soi- 
rees, that  he  describes  himself  as  fagged  to 
deathy.^ul  as  unable  to  fulfill  his  engage- 
ments iW^  ^^6  booksellers.  He  appears  to 
have  at  once  given  up,  and  forever,  all  no- 


tions of  studying  medicine,  which,  when  he 
came  to  Edinburgh,  was  among  his  pur- 
poses, to  make  his  way  to  London.  Aji 
his  object  was  to  obtain  the  means  of 
livelihood  among  the  booksellers,  and  as  the 
profits  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  gave 
him  the  opportunity,  he  determined  to  ram- 
ble for  a  while  through  Germany,  there  to 
leam  something  of  its  language  and  literature 
before  visiting  London.  In  June,  1800,  he 
went  to  Newhaven,  and  then  to  Leith,  from 
which  he  and  his  brother  passed  over  to 
Hamburgh.  He  was  introduced  to  Klop- 
stock,  whom  he  describes  as  '*  a  mild,  civil, 
old  man."  **  Our  only  intercourse  was  in 
Latin."  He  gave  Klopstock  a  copy  of  the 
third  edition  of  "  The  rleasures  of  Hope," 
and  Klopstock  made  his  visit  to  Germany 
pleasant  by  giving  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  his  friends  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
He  proceeded  to  Ratisbon ;  a  letter  to  An- 
derson describes  the  scenery.  We  must 
make  room  for  a  sentence. 

*'  The  journey  to  Ratisbon  was  tedious,  but  not 
unpleasant.  The  general  constituents  of  Ger- 
man scenery  are  corn-fields,  many  leagues  in 
extent,  and  dark  tracts  of  forests,  equally  exten- 
sive. Of  this  the  eye  soon  becomes  tired;  but  in 
a  few  favored  spots  there  is  such  a  union  of  wild- 
ness,  variety,  richness  and  beauty,  as  cannot  be 
looked  upon  without  lively  emotions  pf  pleasure 
and  surprise.  We  entered  the  valley  of  Heitscb, 
on  the  frontier  of  Bavaria,  late  in  the  evening, 
afler  the  sun  had  set  behind  the  hills  qf  Saxonv. 
A  winding  road  through  a  long  woody  plain  leads 
to  this  retreat.  It  was  some  hours  before  we  got 
across  it,  frequently  losing  our  way  in  the  in- 
numerable heaths  that  intersect  each  other.  At 
last  the  shades  of  the  forest  grew  deeper  and 
darker,  till  a  sudden  and  steep  descent  seemed  to 
carry  us  into  another  world.  It  was  a  total 
eclipse ;  but,  like  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  it  was  the  path  to  paradise.  Suddenly 
the  scene  expanded  into  a  broad,  grassy  glen, 
lighted  from  above  by  a  full  and  beautiful  moon. 
It  united  with  all  the  wildness  of  a  Scotch  glen 
the  verdure  of  an  English  garden.  The  steep 
hills  on  either  side  of  our  green  pathway  were 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  where 
millions  of  fire-flies  flew  like  stars  among  the 
branches.  Such  enchantment  could  not  be  sur- 
passed in  Temp^  itself.  I  would  travel  to  the 
walls  of  China  to  feel  again  the  wonder  and  de- 
light that  elevated  my  spirits  when  I  first  sar« 
veyed  this  enchanting  scene.  An  incident  ap- 
parently slight  certainly  heightened  the  eflTect 
produced  by  external  beauty.  While  we  gazed 
np  to  the  ruined  fortifications  that  stretched  in 
bold  broken  piles  across  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
military  music  sounded  at  a  distance.  Five 
thousand  Austrians,  on  their  march  to  Bohemia, 
(where  the  French  were  expected  to  penetrate,) 
paased  oar  carriage  in  a  long  broad  line,  and  en* 
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camped  id  m  wide  plain  at  o 

fidley.    Ab  we  proceeded  c 

of   liieir   army,   composed   i 

Puidoura,    exhibited    strange    and    pictoreeqi 

eroDps,   sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  with  their 

Gonee  tied  to  trees;  whilst  3ie  sound  of  Ihp 


In  alL  Campbell's  poetry  there  is  nothing 
better — ne  had  almost  said  notbioff  so  good ; 
and  the  incidents  of  actual  war  which  he  be- 
held are.  described  with  equal  effect.  He 
ma  hospitably  received  by  the  Benedictine 
Uonbs  of  the  Scottish  College  of  St.  James. 
He  describes  the  splendor  and  sublimity  of 
the  Catholic  service,  which  he  ptvbably  heard 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  Cathedral  music 
St  Ratiebon  be  speaks  of  as  grand  beyond 
conception. 

"On  the  morning  before  tiie  French  entered 
Ratiibon,  a  solemn  ceremony  was  held.  The 
pawage  in  the  Latin  service  »aa  singularly 
apropos  to  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  for  siege 
and  bombardment.  The  drcadfol  prophecy,  '  Oh 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  thou  shall  be  made  deso- 
late,' wea  chanted  by  a  loud  single  voice  from  one 
end  of  the  long  echoing  Cnthedral.  A  pause 
more  expressive  than  any  sound  succeeded,  and 
flien  the  whole  thunder  of  tbe  organs,  trompets, 
tod  drums  broke  in.  I  never  conceived  tliat  tbe 
tarifie  in  music  could  be  carried  to  such  a  pitch." 

In  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  St. 
James's,  young  Scotchmen  were  educated 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Its 
revenues  have  declined,  and  the  brother- 
hood. Dr.  Beattie  tells  us,  has  latterly 
amounted  bnt  to  six  or  seven  individuals. 
They  were  strongly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  the  Stuarts  ;  they  had  for  the  most  part 
left  Scotland  at  six  or  seven  years  of  ace, 
and  every  prejudice  of  religion  and  politics 
was  carefully  nourished.  They  and  Camp- 
bell did  not  long  continue  friends.  The 
Jacobite  and  the  Jacobin  cannot  long  hunt 
in  couples.  The  monks  had  recommended 
Campbell  to  lodgings,  where  he  was  robbed 
by  his  host  or  his  servants ;  and  when  he 
complained,  the  monks  took  part  with  the 
native  against  the  stranger.  Then  came 
letters  home  from  Campbell,  describmg  the  I 
monks  as  "lai^,  loathsome,  ignorant,  and  I 
ill-bred."  He  tells  of  one  of  them  attacking 
lum  with  the  most  blackguard  scurrility,  and 
this  in  their  own  refectory. 

"  1  never,"  saya  Campbell,  "  foond  myself  so 
eairied  away  by  indignation.  I  flew  at  tbe 
KOandrel,  and  wooU  have  rewarded  his  insolence 
bad  not  the  others  interposed ;  but  prevented  aa  I 
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have  been  from  proceeding  to  extremities,  what  I 
have  done  is  punishable  t^  law,  and  the  wretch 
baa  malevolence  enough  to  take  advantage  of  my 
rashness.  Ob,  if  I  had  him  at  the  foot  of  John  s 
Hill,  I  would  pummel  his  carrolj  locks,  and 
thrash  bim  to  the  galea  of  pureatory  !  I  saw  him 
lo^dsy.  1  was  on  the  bridge  along  with  him,  and 
had  grasped  my  yellow  stick  to  answer  bis  first 
salutBtioD  if  ho  had  dared  to  address  me,  but  he 
slunk  past  without  saying  a  word." 

This  scene  would  have  been  enough  to 
have  separated  Campbell  from  the  Scotch 

monks ;  but  he  also  speaks  of  the  conversa- 
Uon  whenever  he  went  there  turning  on  poli- 
tics, and  with  very  ignorant  men— and  both 
Campbell  and  the  monks  were  exceedingly 
ignorant  of  the  actual  springs  of  European 

£)liticB — it  is  not  surprising  that  a  temper  of 
sputntivcness  on  both  sides,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  the  blood  which  both  in- 
herited, rendered  all  society,  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word,  impossible. 

CampbeU's  pecuniary  means  now  began  to 
fail,  and  bis  letlere  evince  increasing  gloom ; 
but  his  was  a  mind  that  the  slightest  gleam 
of  sunshine  was  sufRcient  to  cheer,  and  even 
for  his  gloom  he  had  then  an  unfailing  re- 
source in  the  glorious  faculty  of  imagination. 
An  engagement  to  supply  occasional  poems 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  by  which  he  earned 
some  two  guineas  for  each  little  copy  of 
verses,  makes  him  the  happiest  of  men,  and 
the  very  incidents  that  had  almost  overcome 
his  spirit,  and  made  his  friends  fear  that 
melancholy  might  deepen  into  insanity,  be- 
came the  subject  of  his  poems.  The  lines  on 
leaving  a  scene  in  Bavaria,  are  evidence  of 
this.  Campbell  took  advantage  of  an  ar- 
mistice between  Austria  and  France,  to  make 
several  excursions  into  the  interior,  butwhen 
hostilities  were  renewed  he  became  appre- 
hensive of  personal  danger,  and  retumea  to 
Hamburgh.  He  settled  for  the  winter 
months  at  AUona.  From  Altona  bis  com- 
munications with  the  Morning  Chronicle  be- 
came frequent.  Several  of  tbe  poems  which 
have  been  since  collected  into  the  authorized 
editions  of  his  works,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  this  form — many  of  them  with  his 
name,  and  some — for  be  began  to  fear  that 
his  name  appearing  too  frequently  in  news- 
papers might  injure  bis  reputation — were 
printed  without  hb  name.  Among  tbe  latter 
was  "  The  Marinere  of  England,"  and  we  be- 
lieve "The  Exile  of  Erin.'  "  Loch  iel,"  and 
"  Hohenlinden,"  at  an  after  period,  were  firat 
published  without  the  author's  nam*.  Of 
"  The  Exile  of  Erin,"  we  have  Ca^bell'a 
uwn  account  of  the  orig^ : 
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1  some  of  the  rerosee  IriahrneD, 
who  hul  been  concerned  in  (he  rebellion  of  1798. 
Among  them  was  Anthonv  M'C&nn,  an  honest, 
eacellenl  man — who  is  still  I  believe  alive — «t 
least  I  left  him  in  proaperbaa  circnmatanees  in 
Altona  a  few  ^ears  a^.*  When  I  first  knew  him 
ha  was  in  a  situation  mnch  the  reverse ;  bnt  An- 
thony commanded  respect,  whether  he  waa  rich  or 
poor.  It  was  in  eonseqoence  of  meeting  him 
one  evcninj!  on  the  Innka  of  the  Elbe,  loDety  and 
pensive  at  the  thought*  of  his  aitnation,  mat  I 
wrote '  The  Eiiie  of  Erin.'." 

The  Bong  is  to  an  Iriah  air,  to  which  more 
than  one  set  of  words  had  been  written  in 
Ireland — resembling  Campbell's  in  metre, 
and  the  general  turn  of  the  aentiment.  It 
Beema  certain,  that  either  among  the  Iiish 
students  at  Glasgow,  or  with  M'Cann  and 
Ilia  aasoclates,  Campbell  had  fallen  in  with 
the  air,  and  some  one  or  other  of  these  songa. 
One  of  these  songs,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  1792,  begins  with  the  words — 

"  Green  were  the  fielda,  where  my  forefathers 
dwelt,  oh 


Erin 
At  length 


felt,  oh 


e  the  day,  when  ourle 


And  &ia  would  I  live  where  before  lived  my 

Bnt  oh,  well  a  day,  I  wai  forced  (o  retire, 
Erin  mavourneen,  alawn  lath  go  bragb." 

Campbell's  acquaintanceship  with  M'Cann 
and  his  other  Irish  friends  was  likely  to  lead 
him  into  trouble.  Perhaps  some  feeling  of 
this  made  him  not  solicitous  to  connect  hia 
name  with  the  "Exile  of  Erin."  At  Ratis- 
bon  he  knew  that  his  politics  were  more  than 
suspected.  In  April  he  returned,  via  Lon- 
don, to  his  mother's,  who  had  during  his  ab- 
sence become  a  widow.  While  in  London  be 
made  the  acquaintance,  chiefly  through  Ferry, 
of  Lord  Holland,  Mackintosh,  Rogers,  and 
others  of  that  class.  His  stay  was  short. 
He  returned  by  sea.  A  lady  who  travelled 
by  the  same  vessel,  startled  him  by  the  in- 
formation that  Campbell  the  poet  had  been 
arrested  in  London  for  high  treason,  was 
conGned  to  the  Townr,  and  expected  to  be 
cxecnted.  This  was  rather  serious.  "  Com- 
ing events  cast  their  shadows  before."  When 
lie  got  to  his  mother's,  he  found  her  alarmed 
by  similar  reports.  He  at  once  wrote  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  saying,  that  he  would 
wait  A  him,  to  refute  the  calumny.     Next 


•  Written  in  IBC— M'Cann  ii 


morning  he  found  the  Sheriff  disposed  to  deil 
kindly  with  him,  but  believing  m  his  guilt. 
"  Mr.  Campbell,  I  wish  you  had  not  come  to 
me  ;  there  is  a  warrant  out  against  you  fcr 
high  treason  ;  you  are  accused  of  conspiring 
with  Geneml  Moreau  in  Austria,  and  wim 
the  Irish  in  Hamburgh,  to  get  a  French 
army  landed  in  Ireland.  Take  my  advice, 
and  do  not  preaa  yourself  on  my  notice." 
"  Where  are  the  proofs  ?"  "  Ob,  yon  at- 
tended Jacobin  cluba  in  Hambiu^h,  and  you 
oame  over  from  thence  in  the  same  vMiel 
with  Donovan,  who  commanded  a  regiment 
of  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill."  Campbelfinnrt- 
ed  on  an  investigiitjon  of  the  charges.  His 
trunks  had  been  seized  at  Leith — Uiey  were 
examined  for  documentary  proofs  of  hia  trek- 
son  ;  among  his  papers  was  found  a  copy  at 
"  Ye  Mariners  of  England."  This  was  not 
an  hour  to  say  more  than  was  necessary  of 
the  authorship  of  the  "  Exile  of  Erin." 

The  Irish  traitore  after  all  were  not  treated 
with  any  great  severity.  Campbell  telli 
Donovan's  story,  which,  we  dare  say,  was 
the  story  of  dozens.  At  first,  things  looked 
bad  enough.     At  Leith  he  was  put  into  a 

E oat-chaise  with  a  King'a  messenger,  who 
umanely  observed  at  every  high  post  ther 
passed  on  the  road — "  Look  up,  you  Irian 
rascal,  and  see  the  height  of  the  gallowt 
from  which  you  will  be  dangling  in  a  few 

"  A  twelvemonth  after,"  says  Campbell,  "I  met 
Donovan  in  London,  and  recognized  my  eannt 
Irish  friend,  looking  very  diama).  ■  Ha,  Dono- 
van, I  wish  you  joy  in  getting  out  of  ihe  Tower, 
where,  I  was  told,  they  had  imprisoned  vou,  and 
were  likely  to  treat  yon  like  another  Sir 'William 
Wallace.' — 'Ocb!'  said  he,  'good  luck  to  ihe 
Tower ;  black  was  the  day  that  I  wna  turned  out 
of  it.  Would  that  any  one  would  get  me  inio  it 
for  life.' — '  My  stars !  and  were  vou  n<it  in  con- 
finement T' — '  Ne'er  a  bit  of  it.  The  Goi-emment 
allowed   me  a   pound  sterling  a-day  aa  a  State 

Eriaoner.  The  Tower  gaoler  kept  a  glorious  ta- 
le ;  and  he  let  me  walk  out  where  I  liked  all  day 
long,  pretty  secure  tliat  I  should  return  at  meal 
times  ;  and,  then,  he  had  a  nice  pretty  daughter.' — 
'  And  don't  you  eo  and  nee  her  in  the  Tower  7'— 
'  Why,  no,  my  dear  fellow ;  the  coune  of  trae 
love  never  yet  lan  smooth.  I  discovered  that  ibe 
had  no  money,  and  the  found  out  that  my  Iriah 
estates,  and  all  I  had  totd  her  of  their  being  con- 
fiscated in  Ihe  rebellion,  waa  sheer  blarney. 
So  then  your  merciless  Government  ordered  me 
(o  be  lil)i?rated  ns  a  State  prisoner.  I  was  turned 
adrifl  on  the  wide  world,  and  glad  lo  become  a 
reporter  to  one  of  the  newspapers.'  " 

While  Donovan  was  living  comfortably  in 
the  Tower,  Campbell  was  experiencing  tbe 
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Irish  adage,  that  virtue  is  its  owd  reward. 
The  poverty  of  his  family  had  increased.  An 
annuity^  which  constituted  part  of  their  sup- 
port, had  died  with  his  father,  and  distress 
stared  them  in  the  face.  A  subscription 
edition  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  was  the 
only  resource  that  suggested  itself.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  to  think  how  much  of  advantage  to 
society  has  been  lost  by  no  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  made  in  Scotland,  where  all  educa- 
tion is  conducted  by  professoiial  teachbg — 
in  Scotland,  so  justly  proud  of  her  literary 
men — for  Campbell's  support,  by  connect- 
ing him  with  one  of  her  Universities.  In  his 
project  of  a  new  edition  of  *'  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope"  Scott  and  Jeffrey  gave  him  such 
aid  and  encouragement  as  they  could ;  and 
he  went  to  Liverpool  to  see  what  could  be 
done  there.  From  Liverpool  he  went  to 
London,  and  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  Lord  Minto  in  some  capacity  of  secre- 
tary. In  the  coui-se  of  this  year  (1802) 
"  Lochiel"  was  written.  With  the  booksell- 
ers he  contracted  for  a  continuation  of  Smol- 
lett's "  History  of  England,"  in  three  volumes, 
at  £100  per  volufnc,  which  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "Annals  of  George  III."  It  is 
an  exceedingly  useful  abridgment,  plainly 
and  imambitiously  written,  and  we  have 
found  it  a  work  of  very  convenient  refer- 
ence. 

In  a  poem  written  in  Germany,  there  are 
some  allusions,  which  Dr.  Beattie  does  not 
think  himself  authorized  distinctly  toezplam, 
to  some  love-dream  which  had  been  floating 
before  the  poet's  fancy — 

**  Yea,  even  the  name  I  have  worshipped  in  vain, 
Shall  awake  not  the  sigh>of  remembrance  again." 

And,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  some  verses, 
which  we  suppose  his  cousin  Matilda  was 
likely  to  think  very  beautiful : 

**  Oh,  cherub,  Coutent,  at  thy  moss-covered  shrine 

I  could  pay  all  my  vows,  if  Matilda  were  mine. 

If  Matilda  were  mine,  whom  enraptured  I  see, 

I  would  breathe  not  a  vow  but  to  friendship  and 

thee." 

This  is  not  very  passionate — still,  it  was  good 
enough  for  the  newspaper  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, and  the  young  lady  was  not  likely  to 
be  a  severer  critic  than  Mr.  Perry  or  his  ed- 
itor. Campbell,  however,  does  not  describe 
himself  as  falling  in  love  with  Matilda  Sin- 
clair for  a  couple  of  years  after  writing  these 
verses  ;  and  as  more  than  one  political  Irish- 
man claims  the  honor  of  being  the  exile  of 
Erin,  perhaps  some  other  Matilda  was  the 
heroine  of  these  rhymes.  The  final  Matilda, 
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we  are  told  by  the  poet,  was  a  beautiful, 
lively,  and  lady-like  woman.  She  had  trav- 
elled too;  and  Campbell's  stories  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  were  more  than  matched 
by  hers  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire.  In 
Geneva,  too,  she  had  learned  the  art  of  mak- 
ing the  best  cup  of  Mocha  in  the  world ;  and 
there  was  a  tradition  that  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador seeing  her  at  the  Opera  in  a  turban 
and  feathers  asked  who  she  was;  was  told 
she  was  a  Scotch  lady ;  and  thereupon  said, 
he  had  seen  nothing  so  beautiful  in  Europe. 
"  Her  features,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  had  much 
of  the  Spanish  cast;  her  complexion  was 
dark  ;  her  figure  graceful,  below  the  middle 
size ;  she  had  great  vivacity  of  manners,  en- 
ergy of  mind,  and  sensibility,  or  rather  irri- 
tability, which  often  impaired  her  health." 
The  subscription  for  Campbell's  poems  was 
going  on  well ;  the  booksellers  owed  him 
money  for  the  "  Annals,"  or  rather  he  would 
be  entitled  to  some  when  the  commission 
was  executed ;  he  had  contracted,  to  be  sure, 
a  debt  of  £200,  for  which  he  paid  £40  a 
year  interest — and  he  had  in  his  desk  a  fifty 
pound  note.  The  lady's  father  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  young  people  of 
the  madness  of  marriage  in  their  circum- 
stances. The  poet  would  not  listen ;  the 
lady  did  listen ;  but  she  got  ill  from  anxiety, 
and  so  married  they  must  be,  and  they  were. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  it  was  suggested 
to  Campbell  to  apply  for  the  Regent  s  chair 
in  the  University  of  Wilna.  The  best  chance 
of  the  poet's  success  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointment depended  on  its  not  being  known 
to  those  who  mi^ht  be  his  competitors  that 
he  was  a  candidate.  He  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  artifices  of  low  intrigue, 
which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  could  alone  be 
successful  if  the  office  were  thrown  open 
to  competition,  and  the  very  mention  of 
his  name  in  connection  with  the  appointment 
would  at  once  have  the  effect  of  termi- 
nating the  kind  of  engagements  with  pub- 
lishers and  journalists,  by  which  his  daily 
bread  was  obtained.  Passages  from  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  were  likely  to  be  cited 
by  his  opponents  on  the  subject  of  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  which  would  at  once  dis- 
pose of  his  claims.  The  secret  did,  in  spite 
of  his  care  to  ^uard  it,  transpire  ;  and,  after 
some  communication  with  persons  connected 
with  the  Russian  legation,  he  felt  it  prudent 
to  retire  from  the  contest. 

Campbell's  letters  at  this  time,  though 
often  written  in  ill  health,  and  under  de- 
pressing anxieties,  show  that  his  aiarried 
life  was  happy.      A  letter  from    a  young 
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female  relation,  who  was  at  this  time  on  a 
visit  with  them,  says,  "  they  were  ^greatly 
attached.  Mrs.  C.  studied  her  husband  in 
every  way.  As  one  proof,  the  poet  being 
closely  devoted  to  his  books  and  writing 
during  the  day,  she  would  never  suffer  him 
to  be  disturbed  by  questions  or  intrusion, 
but  left  the  door  of  his  room  a  little  ajar, 
that  she  might  every  now  and  then  have  a 
silent  peep  at  him.  On  one  occasion,  she 
called  me  to  come  softly  on  tiptoe,  and  she 
would  show  me  the  poet  in  a  moment  of 
inspiration.  We  stole  softly  behind  his  chair 
— his  eye  was  raised — the  pen  in  his  hand, 
but  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  our  pres- 
ence, and  we  retired  unsuspected." 

He  thought  for  a  while  of  Edinburgh  for 
a  residence,  but  London  or  its  neighborhood 
was  the  only  place  where  the  kind  of  em- 
ployment he  wanted  was  to  be  obtained. 
He  had  formed  a  connection  with  the  Star 
newspaper  ;  we  believe,  translating  for  them 
matter  from  the  foreign  journals,  which  gave 
him  four  guineas  a  week.  He  also  wrot«  for 
Reviews ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  anx- 
iously looking  round  him  to  purchase  a  share 
in  some  majgazine,  thinking  something  might 
be  made  by  adding  the  publisher's  profits 
to  those  of  the  literary  man.  His  health, 
and  that  of  his  young  family,  rendered  it 
desirable  to  live  in  the  country ;  and  he 
found  a  house  at  a  moderate  rent  at  Syden- 
ham Common,  from  which  he  rode  into  town 
every  day.  He  could  scarcely  have  placed 
himself  in  any  situation  more  favorable  for 
health  or  for  study ;  and  society  was,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  good.  He  could 
reckon  on  two  hundred  a  year  from  the 
"  Star"  and  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine  ;" 
both  of  which  were  conducted  by  the  same 
proprietor.  This  did  little  to  supply  his 
wants,  when  out  of  it  it  is  considered  he  had 
to  keep  a  horse.  He  took  whatever  employ- 
ment he  could  get.  He  wrote  a  vast  deal. 
"Dispirited,"  he  says,  '*  beneath  all  hope  of 
rising  my  reputation  by  what  I  could  write, 
I  contracted  for  only  anonymous  labor,  and, 
of  course,  at  an  bumble  price."  Overwork 
produced  restlessness  at  night,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  opiates.  His 
Edinburgh  friends  continued  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions for  his  poems.  Richardson — a 
friend  of  his  who  yet  survives — was  inde- 
fatigable, and  Scott  was  active.  There  are 
•ome  letters  from  Campbell  to  Scott,  in 
which  two  or  three  projects  of  publishing 
lives  of  the  British  poets,  and  large  editions 
of  their  works,  in  partnership,  are  suggested  ; 
they  failed.     In  one  of  the  letters  to  Scott, 


we  have  the  "  Battle  of  Copenhagen,"  the 
first  form  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Baltic." 
Some  exceedingly  spirited  stanzas  are  omit- 
ted in  the  recast,  still  the  second  poem  b 
•far  superior  to  the  first.  Dr.  Beattie  has 
also  given  us  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
"  LochieFs  Warning,"  as  it  now  stands,  with 
the  original  draft.  The  "Battle  of  Copen- 
hagen" is  cut  down  to  a  third  of  its  original 
dimensions.  "  Lochiel"  is  amplified  by  ad- 
ditional incidents,  and  the  pictures  are 
throughout  heightened.  Both  poems  are 
greatly  improved  ;  and  to  young  poets,  we 
think,  the  comparison  of  these  works  in  their 
first  and  in  their  finished  state,  would  be  a 
most  useful  study. 

A  letter  to  Scott,  dated  October  2,  1805, 
concludes  with  the  postscript,  "  His  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  confer  a  pension  of 
£200  a  year  on  me,     God  save  the  King." 

Campbell  himself,  and  other  writers  who 
have  addressed  the  public  through  the 
various  channels  of  periodical  literature, 
have  been  the  main  instruments  in  creating 
a  public,  and  thus  giving  the  chance  of  re- 
spectable bread  to  those  who  may  select  this 
unobtrusive  way  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  author  will  at 
all  times  be  less  highly  paid  than  the  clergy- 
man or  the  physician,  but  that  he  has  the 
means  of  liviug  at  all,  with  the  ordinary  de- 
cencies of  life,  is  due  to  Johnson  above  all 
other  men,  and,  after  him,  to  those  who  have 
rendered  it  impossible  that  men  shall  con- 
sent to  do  without  intellectual  food.  There 
is  not  a  nook  of  Scotland  which  is  not  better 
for  having  produced  Burns.  His  poems  and 
CampbelTs  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  published  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for 
local  subscriptions.  The  love  of  letters,  now 
diffused  everywhere,  renders  such  patronage 
no  longer  necessary  ;  and  there  now  is,  prob- 
ably, a  stronger  feeling  against  an  expe- 
dient of  the  kind  than  suggested  itself  to 
any  one  in  the  year  1S05.  However  this 
be,  at  the  time  when  Campbell  obtained  the 
pension,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  was 
given  by  Fox  at  Lord  Holland's  solicitation, 
it  did  not  appear  unbecoming  to  his  friends 
to  seek  to  make  some  permanent  provision 
for  his  family,  by  again  publishing  a  sub- 
scription edition  of  his  poems.  Homer 
worked  hard  for  him,  and  with  good  suc- 
cess. In  a  letter  to  Richardson,  Horner 
says,  "It  may  do  you  good,  among  the 
slaves  in  Scotland,  to  let  it  be  known  that 
Mr.  Pitt*  put  his  name  to  the  subscription 


*  Pitt  died  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 
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when  he  was  at  Bath,  and  we  hope  that 
most  of  the  ministers  will  follow  him. ' 

"  With  this  letter,"  says  Beattie,  "  closed 
the  year  1805 — an  eventful  year  to  Camp- 
bell. It  left  him  in  improved  health,  with 
new  friends,  a  settled  income,  and  cheering 
prospects." 

There  appears  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  Fox  did  not  intend  his  favors  to  Camp- 
bell to  end  with  the  pension.  It  was  small, 
and  it  was  reduced  by  taxation  and  fees  of 
office  to  £1G8  a  year.  Lord  Grcnville  in- 
terested himself  for  him,  and  his  friends 
thought  their  success  certain,  when  Fox's 
death  defeated  tiieir  hopes.  It  is  probable 
that  Fox  himself  would  have  felt  delight  in 
serving  Campbell.  Campbell  tells  of  a 
dinner  in  company  with  Fox  at  Lord  Hol- 
land's— the  poet  was  charmed  with  him. 
"  What  a  proud  day,"  he  says,  "to  shake 
hands  with  the  Demosthenes  of  his  time — 
to  converse  familiarly  with  the  great  man, 
whose  sagacity  I  revered  as  unequalled ; 
whose  benevolence  was  no  less  apparent  in 
his  simple  manners — and  to  walk  arm  in  arm 
round  the  room  with  him."  They  spoke  of 
Virgil.  Fox  was  pleased,  and  said  at  part- 
ing, "Mr.  Campbell,  you  must  come  and 
gee  me  at  St.  Anne's  Hill;  there  we  shall 
talk  more  of  these  matters."  Fox,  turning 
to  Lord  Holland,  said,  "I  like  Campbell; 
he  is  so  right  about  Virgil." 

Campbell,  we  said,  rode  each  day  into 
London.  This  became  fatiguing ;  there 
were  frequent  invitations  to  dinner  parties 
which  could  not  well  be  refused.  His  health 
was  unequal  to  the  slightest  excess,  and 
"  the  foundation  was  laid  for  habits  that  in 
after  years  he  found  it  hard,  or  even  impos- 
sible to  conquer." 

It  would  appear  that  the  variety  of  his 
engagements,  and  still  more  the  perplexity 
of  his  circumstances,  prevented  his  writing 
any  poetry  for  some  two  or  three  years.  He 
looked  round  him  for  some  German  poem  to 
translate,  and  asked  Scott  to  direct  his 
attention  to  something  in  that  way.  It  is 
fortunate  that  he  found  none,  as  we  should 
probably  not  have  had  his  Gertnide  of 
Wyoming,  which  was  now  commenced. 

Among  Campbell's  most  intimate  friends 
at  Sydenham  was  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Mayo,  and  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  family  he  tells  her,  that  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  father  of  Gertrude,  Wynell  Mayo, 
the  father  of  his  correspondent,  was  repre- 
sented. 

He  quotes  a  few  lines  of  the  poem  from 


his  manuscript,  which  are    not  materially 
altered  in  the  printed  copy  : 

"  How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely  n^cd, 
Undimmed  by  weakness,  shade,  or  turbid  ire. 
When  all  but  kindly  fervors  were'assnagcd : 
Such  was  the  most  beloved,  the  gentlest  sire : 
And  though  amid  that  calm  of  thought  entire 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  betray 
A  soul  impetuous  once,  'twas  earthly  fire, 
That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray, 
As  Etna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day." 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Beattie  seems  unable 
to  tell  us  anything  about  the  origin  of  Ger- 
trude, the  most  elaborate  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  Campbell's  works.  This  is  the 
more  provoking,  as,  from  the  complexity  of 
the  stanza  alone,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  not  have  undergone,  in  almost  every 
line,  repeated  changes.  A  passage  from 
La  Fontaine's  romance  of  Barneck  and  Sal- 
dorf,  is  printed  by  Dr.  Beattie,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  storv  of  Ger- 
tnide.  We  have  not  read  La  Fontaine's 
romance,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage 
quoted  which  would  suggest  the  slightest 
obligation  from  either  writer  to  the  other, 
and  there  is  not  any  evidence  that  Campbell' 
ever  saw  La  Fontaine's  work,  which,  from  the 
date  given  by  Beattie,  would  appear  to  have 
been  printed  in  Berlin  only  a  year  or  two 
before.  Between  Campbell's  poem  of  Ger- 
trude and  Chateaubriand's  Atala,  there  are 
some  points  of  resemblance,  not  in  the  story, 
but  in  tlie  general  picture  of  American 
scenery  and  of  Indian  manners.  The  con- 
trasts of  savage  and  social  life  are  also 
brought  out  in  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
feeling.  The  "Areouski"  and  the  "  Mam- 
tous"  are,  perhaps  necessarily,  common 
property ;  and  the  mention  of  the  God  to 
whom  the  Christians  pray,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, does  not  show  more  than  that  each 
imitates,  with  such  skill  {is  he  can,  the  re- 
puted dialect  of  the  native  tribes.  The 
same  may,  perha'ps,  be  said  of  "  the  fever- 
balm  and  sweet  sagamite  ;"  and  the  sound 
of  Outalissi,  as  a  name  for  an  Indian  warrior, 
may  have  equally  affected  both  poets ;  but 
these  are  resemblances  of  a  different  kind, 
and  we  think  that  the  study  of  Chateau- 
briand, more  than  anything  else,  has  misled 
Campbell  into  the  few  insUmces  of  false 
painting  that  surprise  us  in  Gertrude.  Cha- 
teaubriand's scene  is  in  Florid:..  This, 
Campbell  forgets ;  and  we  suspect  that  some 
of  the  plants  and  birds  of  Florida  are  by  this 
accident  brought  into  Pennsylvania 
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The  deep  untrodden  grot, 
"  Where  oft  the  reading  houra  sweet  Gertnide 

was  closed  by  mounlaiDB  to  the  east,  and  I 
and  open  to  the  west.  It  was  a  spot  where 
Ae  native  tribes  in  days  of  old  migbt  per- 
haps "explore  tbetr  father's  dust,  or  lift 
tbeir  voice  to  the  Great  Spirit." 

"  Rocks  sublime, 
To  hnman  art  ■  sportive  semblance  bore. 
And  yellow  lichens  colored  all  the  cljuie, 
Uke  moonlighi  baltlements  and  towera  decayed 
by  lime. 

"  Bat  high  in  amphitheatre  above, 
Gay-Iinted  woods  their  massy  foliage  threw  ; 
Broathed  but  an  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  instinct  with  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  golfa  of  every  hue. 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din — 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  sweliedanew, 
like  the  first  note  of  organ — heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles— «re  yet  the  eympbony  begin." 

Chateaubriand's  descripUon  of  the  Indian 
eemeteries,  in  a  passage  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  quote  at  length,  we  cannot  but 
think  suggested  the  passage  we  bave  quoted 
from  Campbell. 


"De-ll  nous  arrivames  'i  une  gorge  de  vallfe- 
on  je  via  un  ouvrage  merveilleox :  c'etait  an  pont 
Bstarel,  semblable  i  celui  de  la  Virginie,  doni  tu 
a  peut-Gtre  entendu  parler.  Les  hommes,  mon  | 
fits,  BurtoDt  ceux  de  ton  pays,  imitent  sonvent  la  i 
nature,  et  lenre  copies  sonl  toujours  petites;  il  , 
n'en  est  pas  ainsi  de  la  nature  quand  elle  a  I'aii  ' 
de  vouloir  ioiiter  lea  Itavaux  des  hemmes,  mait^ 
en  leur  offrant  en  effel  des  modules.  C'est  alort 
qp'elle  jet  des  ponta  du  aommet  d'une  mont;ignr 
an  sommet  d'une  autre  montagne,  suspend  len 
ehemins  dans  lea  nues,  refond  lea  tieuvea  pour 
eananx,  sculpts  des  monta  pour  eolonne?,  rt  pour 
bassins  crease  de  Riers. 

"  Nous  passimes  sous  I'arche  uni[)iie  de  cc* 
pont,  et  nous  nous  trouviuies  devant  une  autre 
merveille.  CVtait  le  cimcliere  des  Indiens  de  Iil 
Miapion,  ou  Its  biiciUTes  de  la  Mirrt.  Le  pero 
Aabry  avait  pertnls  i  ses  neophytes  d'ensevelir 
leura  morts  &  leur  mani^re  ct  de  conserver  ileur 
■tpifltnre  son'  nom  saavage.  Le  sol  en  ^taii 
divis^,  «onitle  le  champ  conimun  des  moiasons,  en 
BDtant  <le  Ms  qu'il  y  avait  de  families.  Clisqut' 
lot  faisaiti  lui  seul  un  bois,  qui  variiiit  selon  It 
gait  de  ceux  qui  Tavaieiit  plante,  Un  ruisseaii 
seroentait  sans  bruit  au  milieu  do  ces  bocages  ; 
on  I'appelait  le  ruisseau  de  la  paix ,-  ce  riant  asile 
des  ames  euit  ferme  a  I'orient  par  le  pont  aou-'^ 
lequel  nous  avions passe  :  ieox  collines  leboruai- 
tnt  an  septoatrion  et  au  midi :  il  ne  s'ouvraitqu'a 
■'Occident  on  s'f:levait  un  grand  boie  des  sapins 
Les  tionca  de  ces   aibrea,   rouges,  marbr^  do 


vert,  montant  Rana  brancho  josqu'l  leur  cime, 
ressemblaient  a  de  hautes  colonnes,  et  formaient 
le  peristile  do  ce  temple  de  la  Mori.  Dausceboia 
regnoit  un  bruit  religieiii  semblable  au  soatd 
iiiugissement  d'une  tglise  Chrctienne :  mnis  lots- 
qu'on  pcni'LrsiC  au  fond  du  sanctuaire  on  n'on- 
tendait  plus  que  lea  hymnes  des  useaux,  qui 
ci'lcbraient  a  la  memoire  des  morts  une  f£te  ^r- 

The  remarliable  expression  of  the  foresta 
rolling  their  "  verdant  gulfs,"  we  bave  in 
anotber  passage : 

"  J'entriinai  la  fille  do  Simagham  aox  pieda 
dea  coteaux,  que  formaient  des  gnlfea  de  veraore, 
en  avan^ant  leur  promontoiresdsnsla  savane." 

In  Campbell's  description  of  Pennsylvanian 
scenery  minute  inaccuracies  bave  been  sbowD^ 
but  in  the  descriptions  of  a  terrestrinl  para- 
dise this  is  a  permitted  Ueense,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  is  true.  An  American  who  met 
bim  at  Dr.  Beattie's  in  1840,  told  him  it  was 
as  true  to  nature  as  if  written  on  the  spot. 
"  I  read,"  said  Campbell,  "  every  descrip- 
tion I  could  find  of  this  valley  and  could  Uy 
liands  on,  and  saw  several  travellers  who 
had  been  there.  I  should  wish  to  see  it,  but 
am  too  old  to  undertake  the  voyage,  and  yet 
I  don't  like  the  idea  that  I  am  toq  old  to  do 
nnytbing  I  wish.  My  heart  is  as  young  as 
ever."  His  American  friend  told  him  of  a 
pilgrimnge  tb.it  be  and  others  were  led  to 
make  to  the  spot,  from  their  admiration  of 
Cnmpbell's  genius,  "It  was  autumn,  and 
the  quiet  shores  of  the  lake  were  bathed  in 
the  yellow  light  of  Indian  summer.  Every 
day  we  wandered  through  the  primeval 
forests,  and,  when  tired,  we  used  to  sit  down 
under  their  solemn  shade,  among  the  falling 
leaves,  and  read  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming? 
It  was  in  these  thick  woods,  where  we  could 
hear  no  sound  but  the  song  of  the  wild 
birds,  or  the  squirrel  cracking  his  nuts,  away 
from  the  busy  world,  that  1  felt  the  power 
of  Campbell's  genius."  Campbell  took  hia 
band,  pressed  it,  and  said,  "  God  bless  yon, 
sir,  you  make  me  happy,  although  you  make 
me  weep.  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
It  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  prfuse  I  have 
had  before ;  to  think  that  in  that  wild 
American  scenery  I  have  had  such  readers. 
I  will  go  to  America  yet."  When  they 
parted,  Campbell  gave  bim  a  copy  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  bis  poems,  "  Take  it 
with  you,"  were  his  words,  "  and  if,  with 
yoiir  '  Gertrude,'  you  ever  go  again  to  the 
valley  of  Wyoming,  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to 
ber  to  bear  you  say,  '  Campbell  gave  me 
this.'" 
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Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  the 
publication  of  Gertrude,  Campbell  found 
nimself  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
the  son  of  Brandt,  the  Indian  chief,  who  was 
represented  by  the  poet  as  the  leader  of  a 
savage  party,  whose  ferocity  gave  to  war 
more  than  its  own  horrors.  Campbell  had 
abused  him,  almost  in  the  language  of  an 
American  newspaper. 

'*The  mammoth  comes — tlie  foe — the  monster 
Brandt— 
With  all  bis  bowling,  desolating  band." 

It  was  rather  a  serious  moment  when  a 
gentleman,  with  an  English  name,  called  on 
Campbell,  demanding,  on  the  part  of  the  sob 
of  Brandt,  some  explanation  of  this  language, 
as  applied  to  his  father.  A  long  letter  from 
Campbell  is  printed  in  Stone  s  **  Life  of 
Brandt,"  addressed  to  the  Mohawk  chief, 
Ahyoiiwalghs,  commonly  called  John  Brandt, 
Esq.,  of  the  Grand  River,  Upper  Canada,  in 
which  he  states  the  various  authorities  which 
had  misled  him  into  the  belief  of  the  truth 
of  the  incidents  on  which  his  notion  of 
Brandt's  character  was  founded,  and  which 
it  seems  misrepresented  it  altogether.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  strange  scene,  and  the  poet 
could  with  truth  say,  and  with  some  pride, 
too,  that  when  he  wrote  his  poem,  it  was 
unlikely  that  he  should  ever  have  contem- 
plated the  case  of  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
Indian  chief  being  affected  by  its  contents. 
He  promises  in  future  editions  to  correct  the 
involuntary  error  ;  and  he  does  so,  by  saying 
b  a  note,  that  the  ''  Brandt''  of  the  poem  is 
a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction.  This 
does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Stone's  sense  of  justice, 
who  would  have  the  tomahawk  apphed  to 
the  offendmg  rhyme,  and  who  thinks  any- 
thing less  than  this  is  a  repetition  of  the 
offense.  Bcattie  ought  to  have  published 
the  correspondence. 

The  next  poem  of  Campbell's  was  O'Con- 
nor's Child.  "  The  theme,"  says  Dr.  Beattie, 
'*  was  suggested  by  seeing  a  flower  in  his  own 
garden,  called  *  Love  lies  bleeding.'  "  Beat- 
tie,  in  communicating  this  information,  uses 
inverted  commas,  but  does  not  say  whether 
he  gives  us  the  poet's  words  or  not,  and  we 
should  wish  to  know  the  fact,  as  it  would  in 
some  degree  affect  our  estimate  of  the  poem. 
Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  this  poem 
is  throughout.  In  one  or  two  passages  of 
"The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  in  a  few  wild 
words  at  the  close  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
Baltic,"  the  student  of  Campbell's  poetry 
might  be  prepared  for  lines  expressive  of 


what  Schiller,  or  one  of  his  translators,  calb 
"  the  fancifulness  of  despair."* 

^  Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep. 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore. 

**  Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven  o*er  tlieir  grave .' 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 
And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave !" 

The  wildness  of  the  fancies  through  the 
whole  poem  —  the  leading  thought  of  her 
lover's  death  everywhere  re-appearing,  and 
linked  with  the  flower  that  first  grew  upon 
his  grave,  is,  we  think,  almost  more  beaud- 
fully  conceived,  and  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, than  anything  we  know  in  English 
poetry.  The  old  fancies  of  the  hyacinth 
and  Shakspeare's  little  western  flower — "  be- 
fore, milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's 
wound'' — fade  into  nothingness  before  it.f 
Campbell  himself  has  been  known  to  say 
that  he  preferred  "O'Connor's  Child"  to 
any  other  of  his  poems.  It  was,  he  said, 
rapidly  written — the  work  of  a  fortnight. 
In  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  poems,  there 
are  two  misprints,  which,  as  they  alter  the 
meaning,  we  had  better  point  out.     One  is, 

"  And  I  behold,  Oh  God  !  Oh  God ! 
His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod.*' 

The  other  is, 

"  Dragged  to  that  hated  mansion  back, 
How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay 
I  kn^w  not,  for  my  sonl  was  black, 
And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day." 

*  See  a  translation  of  the  "  Kindesmorderinn"  io 
Merivale's  Schiller. 

f  A  fancy  of  the  same  kind  now  and  then  ap- 
pears in  the  old  ballads  or  poems  published  as  sool 
In  a  Jacobite  song  of  1745,  printed  in  Cromek's  RfO- 
mains,  we  have  ^e  lines : 

**  Mt  father's  blood's  in  that  ^•wvr  Up. 
My  brother's  in  that  harabaN't  WosaMk : 
Thb  white  ro«e  was  st^ejiadt  iff  mj  !■▼•*•  I 
And  I'll  aye  wear  U  1»  ny  bp#9«i.*.' 

For  Shakspeare's  "little  western  flower/'  the; 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  llalpin^  *t  1 
say  on  the  VLsion  of  Oberon,"  published  by  tte 
Shakspeare  Society,  or  Craik's  "Romance  'of  die 
Peerage,"  will  probably  receive  great  pleasure'and 
instruction  from  their  examination  of  the  aUegorj. 
We  do  not  say  that  we  quite  agree  with  them,  or 
either  of  them .  Craik's  "Romance  of  the  Peerage" 
is  a  most  important  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
historical  literature.  Much  of  it  is  drawn  finom 
sources  hitherto  neglected,  or  very  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. 
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In  the  first,  the  word  printed  "behold" 
should  be  beheld — in  the  other,  the  word 
"  knew"  should  be  know.  In  both,  a  mean- 
ing inconsistent  with  the  general  feeling  of 
the  passage  is  unfortunately  suggested. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Beattie  in  narrating 
how  the  means  of  life  were  made  out  by 
Campbell.  He  lectured — he  published  speci- 
mens of  the  poets,  accompanied  with  criti- 
cism, always  sensible,  often  acute ;  but  his 
prose  has  no  abiding  life.  It  did  its  day's 
work.  Letters  from  Paris,  which  he  visited 
in  1814,  are  printed.  They  contain  little 
more  than  his  impressions  about  works  of 
art,  with  the  principles  of  which  he  was  not 
sufiBciently  acquainted  to  justify  us  in  tran- 
scribing what  he  says — and  his  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  which  he  afterwards  worked 
into  a  sort  of  trade  life  of  her.  In  1821,  be 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  which  he  continued  for  nine  or  ten 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  he  found 
nimself  in  the  publisher's  debt,  and  felt 
obliged  to  look  round  him  for  employment 
of  the  same  kind.  He  became  editor  of  the 
"  Metropolitan  Magazine,"  and  soon  after, 
Rogers  lent  him  five  hundred  pounds  to  pur- 
chase a  share  in  the  Metropolitan.  The 
money  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  some  copartner  occurred  at  the 
time.  Rogers  had  refused  taking  any  secu- 
rity, but  Campbell  insured  his  life,  and  had 
some  deed  executed  that  gave  Rogers  rights 
against  whatever  property  he  had.  Camp- 
bell, though  always  a  struggling  man,  seems 
to  have  been  anxious  that  his  improvidence 
should  not  injure  his  friends.  To  his  own 
family — his  mother  and  sisters,  his  generosi- 
ty was  very  great. 

The  book  contains  some  very  painful 
scenes,  on  which  we  do  not  think  it  desirable 
to  enter.  Of  two  children  of  his  marriage, 
one  died  in  infancy ;  the  other  was,  during 
his  father's  life,  in  such  doubtful  health  as  to 
render  it  necessary  that  he  should  live  at  a 
distance  from  home  under  medical  care. 
Campbell  felt  it  necessary  to  live  in  London, 
and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  allow  himself  to 
be  made  chairman  of  Polish  clubs,  and  to 
preside  at  patriotic  dinners.  This  brought 
him  acquainted  with  strange  companions, 
whom  it  was  not  at  all  times  possible  to  get 
rid  of.  Dr.  Beattie  tells  us  of  some  affectmg 
scenes,  when  the  broken-hearted  man  was 
thoughtlessly  reproached  at  his  own  table  by 
a  guest  who  thought  the  host  had  taken  too 
much  wine,  and  who  ought  himself  either  not 
to  have  taken  any,  or  not  stopped  at  what 
is  not  inappropriately  called  the  cross  drop. 


In  the  cause  of  education  Campbell  was  at 
all  times  an  enthusiast.  To  him,  above  all 
others,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  origination  and 
the  success  of  the  London  University.  His 
election  to  the  rectorship  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity was  the  most  gratifying  incident  of 
his  life,  and  it  resulted  m  permanent  advan- 
tages to  that  institution. 

Campbell  resided  for  a  while  at  St.  Leon- 
ard's, and  afterwards  settled  in  London. 
These  weie  moments  of  great  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulty and  embarrassment ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  life,  and  at  the  moment  when  such 
relief  was  most  seasonable,  additions  came 
to  his  income  by  some  two  or  three  legacies. 
In  one  instance,  the  sum  that  seemed  provi- 
dentially sent  came  in  vain,  for  without  wait- 
ing to  consult  any  one,  he  laid  it  out  in  an 
annuity  for  his  own  life,  which  lasted  for  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  after  this  transaction. 

His  wife  had  been  some  years  dead. 
There  is  some  obscure  intimation  of  his  mak- 
ing some  overtures  towards  a  second  mar- 
riage, which  failed.  He  was  fond,  passion- 
ately fond  of  children,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  one  of  his  nieces — a  girl  of  some  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  of  age — might  come 
from  Scotland  to  be  his  housekeeper.  He 
was  to  teach  her  French.  His  only  son  was 
sufficiently  provided  for  ;  and  the  poet  prom- 
ised her  parents  to  leave  her  whatever  little 
property  he  might  have  at  his  death. 

In  one  respect  alone  are  we  dissatisfied 
with  Dr.  Beattie's  book.  In  every  line  of  it 
there  breathes  the  strongest  affection  towards 
the  poet,  and  yet  how,  where,  or  when  their 
intimacy  commenced,  the  book  gives  us  no 
information  whatever.  For  many  of  the  lat- 
ter years  of  Campbell's  life.  Dr.  Beattie  was 
his  most  anxious  friend,  and  we  believe  it  is 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  true,  that 
but  for  him  that  Ufe  must  have  closed  long 
before  it  did.  Campbell  removed  to  Bou- 
logne in  September,  1843.  Every  object  of 
his  removal  was  disappointed.  He  found  the 
place  scarcely  cheaper  than  that  which  he 
left ;  he  found  the  climate  worse  ;  he  had  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  removal.  He 
fixed  plans  of  study,  and  tried  to  execute 
them.  The  custom-house  regulations  inter- 
fered with  his  receiving  English  books.  He 
would,  when  weary  of  reading,  diversify  the 
day  by  conversation  ;  but  where  were  his 
old  friends  ?  "  Home-sickness,"  says  his 
kind  physician,  "  was  on  him." 

He  sought  to  write  to  his  friends,  but  his 
letters  became  few  and  short ;  still  they  were 
cheerful.  At  last,  a  letter  from  his  niece 
brought  over  Dr.  Beattie.    When  he  arrived^ 
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he  found  a  Sister  of  Charity  assisting  her  in  I 


plaiaed  of  chilliocss — morbid  chillinesa.  He 
held  out  hia  hand,  and  thanked  Beattie,  and 
the  other  friends  who  bad  come  to  assist  him. 
This  vas  June  the  4th.  On  the  6th  he 
was  able  to  converse  more  freely  ;  but  his 
strength  hud  become  more  reduced,  and  on 
being  assisted  to  change  his  posture,  he  fell 
bock  in  the  bed  insensible.  Conversation 
was  carried  on  in  the  room  in  whispers ; 
and  CaDipbell  uttered  a  few  sentences  so  un- 
connectea,  that  his  friends  were  doubtful 
whether  be  was  conscious  or  not  of  what  was 
going  on  in  hb  presence,  and  had  recourse  to 
an  arUfice  to  learn.  One  of  them  sjioke  of 
the  poem  of  Hohenlinden,  and  pretending  to 
forget  the  author's  name,  said  he  had  heard 
it  was  by  a  Mr.  Robinson,  Campbell  saw 
the  tricb,  was  amused,  and  said  playfully, 
bat  in  a  calm  and  distinct  tone,  "  No  ;  it  was 
one  Tom  Campbell."  The  poet  hnd^as  far 
u  a  poet  can — become  for  years  indifferent 
to  posthumous  fame.  In  1638,  five  years 
before  this  time,  he  had  been  speaking  to 
■ome  friends  in  Edinburgh  on  the  subject. 
"  When  I  think  of  the  existence  which  shall 
commence  when  the  stone  is  laid  above  my 
head,  how  can  literary  fame  appear  to  me — to 
any  one — but  as  nothing  ?  1  believe,  when  I 
am  gone,  justice  will  be  done  to  me  in  this  way 
— that  Iwas  a  pure  writer.  It  is  an  inexpres- 
sible comfort,  at  aty  time  of  life,  to  be  able  to 
look  back  and  feel  that  I  have  not  written  one 
Une  against  religion  or  virtue."  The  next 
day  swelling  of  the  feet  appeared.  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  he  replied,  with  a  remarkable 
eipression  of  energy,  "  Yes,  I  have  entire 
control  over  ray  mind.  I  am  quite" — Beattie 
lost  the  last  word,  but  thinks  it  was  "  re- 

red."  "  Then  with  shut  eyes  and  a  pla- 
espression  of  countenance,  he  remained 
alent  bat  thoughtful.  When  I  took  leave  at 
night,  his  eye  followed  me  anxiously  to  the 
door,  as  if  to  say,  '  Shall  we  meet  to-mor- 
row ?'  "  Dn  Beattie's  journal  records  a  few 
days  passed  like  the  last.  Religious  feeling 
was,  as  the  closing  scene  approached,  more 
distinctly  expressed.  Beattie  was  thinking 
of  the  lines  in  the  last  uak,  when  he  heard 
with  delight  the  dying  man  express  his  be- 
lief "  in  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
by  the  Saviour." 

"  This  spirit  shall  return  to  Kiia 
Who  gave  the  heavenly  spark : 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim 
When  tboD  thyself  art  dark  ] 


No !  it  shnll  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  bcsms  of  thine, 
I  By  him  recalled  to  breath 

I  Who  captive  led  captivity — 

I  Who  rolibed  the  grave  of  victory. 

And  look  the  sting  from  deatli." 

I  "  To  his  niece  he  said,  '  Come  let  us  sing 
praises  to  Christ ;"  then,  pointing  to  the  bed- 
'  side,  he  added,  '  Sit  here.'  '  Shall  I  pray 
I  for  you  ?'  she  said.  '  Oh  yes,'  he  replied  ; 
'  let  us  pray  for  each  other.'  " 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
read ;  he  expressed  himself  "  soothed — com- 
I  forted."  "  The  next  day,  at  amomcnt  when  be 
I  appeared  to  be  sleeping  heavily,  his  lips  sud- 
denly moved,  and  be  said,  '  We  shall  see 
*  *  lo-morrow' — naming  a  long-departed 
friend."  On  the  next  day  he  expired  with- 
out a  struggle. 

This  was  the  fifteenth  of  June  ;  on  Thurs- 
day, the  27th,  he  was  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  in  a  new  grave,  in  the  centre  of. 
Poet's  corner.  Among  the  mourners  in  the 
funeral  procession  were  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  house  of 
Campbell ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Slrang- 
ford.  Lord  Brougham  was  there,  and  Lock- 
hart  and  Macaulay.  A  monument  is  projected 
to  his  memory,  and  on  the  committee  are 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Among  Dr.  Ueattie's  recollections  of  the 
poet's  conversaUons  a  year  or  two  before,  he 
tells  of  the  emphasis  with  which  he  repealed 
'fickell'shncsontheburialof  Addison.  "  Lest 
I  should  forget  them,"  Dr.  Beattie  adds,  "  he 
I  sent  me  a  copy  of  them  next  day  in  his  own 
,  handwriting."  With  these linesfromoneof  the 
most  affecting  poems  in  the  language  we  close 
our  notice  of  a  book  in  many  respects  honor- 
,  able  to  its  author ;  in  none  more  than  in  his 
I  anxious  wish  to  conceal  the  faults  and  to 
I  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  distingubhcd 
I  friend. 

'  "Can  I  forget  thedismal  night  that  gave 
'  My  soul's  best  part  forever  to  the  grave? 
How  silent  did  hix  old  companions  ireod, 
'  By  midnight  lamps,  the  maiiBions  of  the  dead  ! 
Through  breathing  Btatuea,  then  unheeded  things  ; 
Through  rows  of  warriora,  and  through  walks  of 

kings! 
What  awe  did  the  kIow,  solemn  knell  inspire — 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  paueing  choir ! 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robM  prelate  paid. 
And  the  last  words  that "  dust  to  dust"  conveycd- 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  c losing-  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  those  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend- 
Oh,  gone  forever !  take  this  last  adieu, 
And  sleep  In  peace." 
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Poems  by  Eliza  Cook.    3  vols.    Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 


A  TRINE  of  volumes  to  a  poet  is,  like  one 
of  those  in  the  prophetic  almanacs,  an  im- 
portant sign,  and  predictive  of  influence  and 
fame.  To  this  honor  has  our  fair  friend  duly 
and  honestly  reached,  hy  a  number  of  com- 
positions which  have  justly  become  popular 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  are  the  ofispring  of  nature 
and  feeling;  some  homely,  and  imparting 
pleasure  to  the  homes  of  the  refined  as  weU 
as  the  lowly ;  some  more  ambitious  in  sub- 
ject ana  treatment,  and  all  dictated  by  that 
love  of  kind  which  makes  genius  earnest  in 
every  effort  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  We  have  often  been  se- 
duced to  bestow  our  meed  of  praise  on  the 
productions  of  the  author,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  we  observe  that  the  novelties  m  this 
edition  fully  bear  out  the  reputation  she  has 
so  fairly  achieved.  Here  is  one  of  her  sim- 
ple melodies,  like  the  best  of  former  days  : 


« 


THJE  VILLAGE  CHUBCH. 


**  The  village  church  is  passing  gay, 

The  bells  gash  out  m  merry  tune, 
A  flag  is  o'er  the  turret  grev, 

The  porch  holds  all  the  flowers  of  June, 
For  Youth  and  Beauty  come  to  wed, 

"With  bounding  form  and  beaming  eye — 
With  all  the  rapture  loye  can  shed, 

And  all  the  hope  that  gold  can  buy ; 
And  children  twine  with  noisy  glee, 
White  favors  round  the  cypress  tree. 

*'  An  old  man  sitteth  on  a  grave, 

His  steps  no  more  are  firm  and  fast ; 
And  slenderly  his  white  locks  wave. 

As  breeze  and  butterfly  go  past 
A  gentle  smile  lights  up  his  face, 

And  then  he  turns  to  gaze  around ; 
For  he  has  come  to  choose  the  place 

Where  he  shall  sleep  in  hallowed  ground 
'Just  by  yon  daisy  patch,'  saith  he, 
*  'Tis  there,  'tis  there,  Id  have  it  be.' 

"The  bridal  hearts  in  triumph  glow. 
With  all  the  world  before  them  yet ; 
The  old  man's  pulse  beats  cahn  and  slow, 
like  sun-rays,  lengthening  as  they  set. 


They  see  the  fancied  hours  to  come, 

He  sees  the  real  days  gone  by ; 
They  deem  the  earth  a  fairy  home, 

He  thinks  it  well  that  man  should  dia 
Oh,  goodly  sight — it  should  be  so — 
Youth  glad  to  stay — Age  fit  to  go  T 

A  prayer,  closing  an  address  rather  dog^ 
gerelly  to  the  Pope,  though  fervently  put  up^ 
has  not  been  fulfilled — 

**  All  honor  to  <  the  Pope  1' 

Long  life  and  fEime  to  *  Pius  T 
The  world's  heart  still  may  hope, 
While  such  as  he  standby  us." 

It  is  dangerous  now-a-days  to  speculate 
upon  any  thrones  or  political  events.  The 
poor  Pope  could  not  stand  by  himself;  far 
less  "  by  Us,"  except  in  the  representative 
person  and  precepts  of  Dr.  M'Hale ! 

Some  very  affecting  stanzas  to  William 
Thom,  the  Inverary  poet,  are,  we  trust,  only 
imaginative  in  expressing  kindred  woes — 

"  O'er  thy  draught  of  sorrow,  Willie, 
I  have  hung  with  smileless  lip ; 
The  cup  is  sad  to  borrow,  Willie,  *" 

Yet  a  kindred  one  tot//  sip." 

We  are  glad  to  seek  refuge  in  a  lighter 
fancy,  in  *'  Lines  among  the  Leaves,"  though 
with  a  teaching  and  touching  moral  close : 

"Have  ye  heard  the  west  wind  sipging, 
Where  the  summer  trees  are  springing  ff 
Have  ye  counted  o  er  the  many  tunes  it  knows  t 
For  the  wide -winged  spirit  rangeth. 
And  its  ballad  metre  cbac^th 

As  it  goes. 

**  A  plaintive  w^il  it  maketh. 
When  the  willow  s  tress  it  shaketh. 
Like  new-bom  infant  sighing  in  its  sleep ; 
And  the  branches  low  and  slender, 
Bend  to  list  the  strain  so  tender, 

Till  they  weepi 

**  Another  tale  'tis  telling, 
Where  the  clustered  elm  is  swelUp^ 
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With  dftDciiiff  joy,  that  eeem«  to  laugh  outright ; 
And  the  leayes,  all  bright  and  clapping, 
Sound  like  human  fingers  mapping 

With  delight 

"  The  fitftil  key-note  ahifteth 
Where  the  heayj  oak  uplifteth 
A  diadem  of  aooms 'broad  and  high; 
And  it  chante  with  muffled  roaringi 
Like  an  eaglets  wings  in  soaring 

To  the  sky. 

"Kow  the  breeie  is  freshly  wending, 
Where  the  gloomy  yew  is  bending, 
To  shade  green  grayes  and  canopy  the  owi ; 
And  it  sends  a  mournful  whistle, 
That  remindeth  of  the  missal 

And  the  eowL 

"Another  lay  it  giveth. 

Where  the  spiral  poplar  liyeth, 

Abore  the  cresses,  lily,  flag  and  rush ; 

And  it  sings  with  hissing  treble, 

Like  the  foam  upon  the  pebble 

In  its  gush. 

"  A  varied  theme  it  utters, 
Where  the  glossy  date-leaf  flutters, 
A  loud  and  lightsome  chant  it  yieldeth  there ; 
And  the  quiet,  listening  dreamer 
May  believe  that  many  a  streamer 

flaps  the  air. 

"  It  is  sad  and  dreary  hearing 
Where  the  giant  pme  is  rearing 
A  lonely  head,  like  hearse-plume  waved  about ; 
And  it  lurketh  melancholy. 
Where  the  thick  and  sombre  holly 

Bristles  out 

"  It  murmurs  soft  and  mellow 
'Mid  ihe  light  laburnums  yellow, 
As  lover^s  ditty  chimed  by  rippling  plash, 
And  deeper  is  its  tidixig. 
As  it  hurries,  swiftly  glidini^. 

Through  the  ash. 

"A  roundelay  of  pleasure 
Does  it  keep  in  merry  measure. 
While  rustling  m  the  rich  leaves  of  the  beech, 
As  though  a  band  of  fairies 
Were  engaged  in  Mab*s  vagaries. 

Out  of  reach. 

"  Oh  I  a  bard  of  many  breathing 
Is  the  Wind  in  sylvan  wreathrags, 
O^er  mountain  tops  and  through  the  woodland  groves, 
Now  fifinff  and  now  drumminp^ — 
Now  howling  and  now  humming, 

As  it  roves. 

"  Oh  1  are  not  human  bosoms 
like  these  things  of  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Where  hallowed  whispers  come  to  cheer  and  rouse  ff 
Is  there  no  mystic  stirring 
In  our  hearts,  like  sweet  wind  whirring 

In  the  boughs? 

*  Though  that  wind  a  strange  tone  waketh 
In  every  home  it  maketh, 


And  the  maple  tree  reepoods  not  as  the  larch, 
Yet  Harmony  is  playing  « 

Round  all  the  green  arms  swaying 

'Neath  heaven*!  ajdL 

**  Oh  I  what  can  be  the  teachii^ 
Of  these  forest  voices  preachii^  ff 
"He  that  a  brother's  creed,  though  not  as  mine. 
May  blend  about  Gton's  altar. 
And  help  to  fill  the  psalter 

Thafs  divine.* 

"  Summer  Days"  is  another  sweet  poem, 
thouffh  we  quote  only  one  verse,  for  a  bril- 
liant line^ — 

**  Oh  I  the  summer  days  are  bright, 
And  I  long  to  mark  their  glory. 
When  Hie  lark  talka  to  the  light. 
Till  the  gleesome  bird  of  night 
Gk>os  on  with  the  &iry  story.** 

"  Love,"  too,  is  finely  sung,  as  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  will  testify : 

**  There's  not  a  dark,  dull  coffin-board  but  what  has 
stood  to  bear 

A  swarm  of  summer  warblers  in  the  mellow  green- 
wood air ; 

There's  not  a  thread  of  cere-doth  but  has  held  its 
blossom  bells. 

And  swung  the  morning  pearls  about  within  the  fra- 
grant wells. 

"Love  lurketh  round  us  everywhere — ^it  fills  the 
great  design. 

It  gives  the  soul  its  chosen  mate — it  loads  the  au- 
tumn vine ; 

It  dyes  the  orchard  branches  red — ^it  folds  the  worm 
in  silk. 

It  rears  the  daisy  where  we  tread,  and  bringeth 
com  and  milk. 

"  Love  stirreth  in  our  beings  all  unbidden  and  un- 
known. 

With  aspirations  leaping  up  like  fountains  from  the 
stone ; 

It  prompts  the  great  and  noble  deeds  that  nations 
hail  with  pride, 

It  moveth  when  we  grieve  to  miss  an  old*  dog  from 
our  side. 

**  It  bids  ns  plant  the  sapling  to  be  green  when  we 

are  grey. 
It  pointeth  to  the  Future,  and  yet  blesses  while  m 

stay; 
It  opens  the  Almighty  page  iriiere-^though  'tis  held 

afar. 
We  read  enough  to  lure  ns  aor  still  higher  than  we 

are. 

**  The  child  at  play  upon  the  twafd,  who  runs  to 

snatch  a  flower. 
With  earnest  passion  in  his  glee  that  glorifies  the 

hour — 
The  doting  student^-pale  and  meek<-^wbo  looks 

into  the  niffht. 
Dreaming  of  afi  that  helps  the  eonl  to  gai^  StetHal 

might;  ' 
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"  The  rude,  bold  sayage,  poaring  forth  his  homage 

to  the  sun. 
Asking  for  other  'hunting-fields'  when  lifers  long 

chase  is  run — 
The  poet  boy  who  sitteth  down  upon  the  upland 

grass, 
Whose  eagle  thoughts  are  nestled  by  the  zephyr 

wings  that  pass; 

'*The  weak  old  man  that  creepeth  out  once  more 

before  be  dies, 
With  longing  wish  to  see  and  feel  the  sunlight  in  his 

eyes— 
Oh  t  these  are  the  unerring  types  that  Nature  set- 

teth  up, 
To  tell  that  an  elixir  drop  yet  sanctifies  our  cup. 

"Love,  beautiful  and  boundless  Love,  thou  dwellest 

here  below. 
Teaching  the  human  lip  to  smile — ^the  violet  to 

blow: 
Thine  is  the  breath  ethereal  that  yet  exhales  and 

bums 
In  sinful  breasts  as  incense  steals  from  dim  unsightly 

urns." 

The  playfulness  in  an  address  to  "  Win- 
ter," offers  a  different  strain  : 

"  Oh,  Winter,  old  Winter !  for  many  a  year 
Tou  and  I  have  been  friends,  but  I  sadly  fear 
That  your  blustering  nights  and  stormy  days 
Will  have  no  more  of  my  love  or  my  praise. 

**  There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  look 
Tou  full  in  the  face  on  the  frost-bound  brook ; 
When  I  laughed  to  see  you  lock  up  the  ale. 
And  fetter  the  mop  to  the  housemaid's  paiL 

"It  was  fun  to  see  you  redden  a  nose, 
Benumb  little  fingers,  and  pinch  ^reat  toes; 
To  bear  you  swear  in  a  nor-west  blast. 
As  your  glittering  sledge-car  rattled  past. 

"  Fve  greeted  you,  come  what  there  might  in  your 

train, 
The  hurricane  wind  or  the  deluging  rain; 
Fve  even  been  kind  to  your  sleet  and  your  fog. 
When  folks  said  '  twas  n't  weather  to  turn  out  a 

dog.» 

"  Fve  welcomed  you  ever,  and  tuned  each  string 
To  thank  and  applaud  you  for  all  you  bring ; 
Fve  raced  on  your  slides  with  ioyous  folly, 
And  pricked  my  fingers  in  pulling  your  liolly. 

"  But  you  treat  me  so  very  unfairly  now. 
That,  indeed,  old  fellow,  we  must  have  *  a  row,' 
Though  your  tyrannous  conduct's  so  fiercely  un- 
couth, 
That  I  hardly  dare  venture '  to  open  my  mouth.' 

"  I  tremble  to  hear  you  come  whistling  along. 
For  my  brcAthing  gets  weak  as  yours   grows 

strong; 
And  I  crouch  like  my  hound  in  the  fire's  warm 

blaze, 
Andaagwrly  long  for  the  solstice  rays. 

*  Too  toBj  B^i  your  snow,  but  you  need  not  make 
Ify  ebm  M  white  aa  the  idde  flake ; 
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You  may  darken  the  sky,  but  I  cannot  tell  why 
You  should  spitefully  seek  to  bedim  my  eye. 

You  sent  old  Christmas  parading  the  land, 
With  his  wassail  cup  and  minstrel  band ; 
But  you  griped  mc  hard  when  the  sports  began, 
Crying, '  Drmk  if  you  dare^  and  dance  if  you  can.' 


"  It  is  true  I  had  proffers  of  meat  and  of  wine, 
Which,  with  honest  politeness,  I  begged  to  de- 
cline ; 
For  wiUi  drams  antimonial  I  cannot  agree, 
And  I  quarrel  with  beef  when  'tis  made  into  tea. 

**  Others  may  go  to  the  revel  and  rout, 
They  may  feast  within  and  ramble  without ; 
■But  I  must  be  tied  to  the  chimney  side. 
Lest  Death,  on  his  white  horse,  ask  me  to  ride. 

**  The  wise  ones  say  I  must  keep  you  away. 
If  I  wish  not  to  see  my  brown  locks  turn  grey ; 
That  your  motive  is  l)ase,  for  you're  lying  in  wait 
To  carry  me  off  through  the  cburdi-yardgate. 

"  Oh,  Winter !  old  Winter  t  such  usage  is  sad, 
You're  a  brute,  and  a  traitor,  and  everything  bad ; 
But,  like  many  dear  friends,  you  are  stinging  the 

breast  * 

That  has  trusted  you  most  and  has  loved  you  the 

best" 

We  conclude  with  a  ballad,  "  *Tis  a  Wild 
Night  at  Sea,"  which  reminds  us  of  that 
sung  by  Barbara,  (see  Shakspeare,  Othello,) 

"  The  clouds  arose  in  a  giant  shape 
And  the  wind  with  a  piercing  gust — 
Dark  as  the  murderer's  mask  of  crape, 
And  sharp  as  a  poniard  thrust 

"  Thicker  and  wider  the  gloom  stretched  out 
With  a  flush  of  angry  red; 
Till  the  hissing  lightning  blazed  about, 
And  the  forest  bent  its  head. 

"A  maiden  looked  from* a  lattice  pane 
Toward  where  the  ocean  lay ; 
And  her  gaze  was  fixed  with  earnest  strain 
On  the  beacon,  leagues  away. 

*'  She  knew  that  he  who  had  won  her  soul 
Was  getting  close  to  land ; 
And  she  clutdied  at  every  thunder  roll 
With  a  hard  convulsive  hand. 

"  He  had  promised  he  would  sail  no  more 
To  fiEir  and  fearful  climes; 
He  had  talked  of  a  cottage  on  the  shore, 
And  the  sound  of  weddmg  chimes. 

"  They  had  loved  each  other  many  a  year, 
Tney  had  srown  up  side  by  side ; 
She  liad  reddened  the  days — his  ship  must  be 
near — 
He  was  coming  to  claim  his  bride. 

**  An  old  crone  passed  the  lattice  pane — 
'  God  help  us  all  I'  quoth  she, 
"Tis  bad  on  the  mountain,  but  worse  on  the  main, 
Tib  a  wild  night  at  sea  V 
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"  The  maiden  heard,  but  never  stirred 
Her  gaze  from  the  beacon  lamp ; 
Her  heart  alone  felt  a  sepulchre  stone 
Roll  up  to  it,  heavy  and  damp. 

**■  A  grey-haired  mariner  looked  around — 
*  Here*8  a  -wind/  cried  he : 
*  May  God  preserve  the  homeward  bound ; 
Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea  V 

"  The  maiden  heard,  yet  never  stirred 
Her  eyes  from  the  distant  part ; 
But  shadow  was  thrown  upon  the  stone. 
And  the  stone  was  aver  ner  heart. 

"  The  liglitning  blades  fenced  fierce  and  long, 
The  blast  wings  madly  flew ; 
But  morning  came  with  the  skylark's  song 
And  an  arch  of  spotless  blue. 

"  Morning  came  with  a  tale  too  true, 
As  sad  as  tale  could  be ; 
'  A  homeward  bound'  went  down  with  her  crew- 
'  Twas  a  wild  night  at  seal' 

**The  maiden  heard,  yet  never  stirred, 
Nor  eye,  nor  lip,  nor  brow ; 
But  moss  bad  grown  on  the  sepulchre  stone, 
And  it  covered  a  skeleton  now. 

''Summer  and  Winter  came  and  went 
With  their  frosty  and  flowery  time : 
Autumn  branches  lusciously  bent. 
And  Spring-buds  had  their  prime. 

**  The  maiden  still  is  in  her  home. 
But  not  a  word  breathes  she ; 
Save  those  that  sealed  her  spirit  doom, 
*  Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea  I 
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The  hedge-row  thorn  is  out  again, 

And  her  cheek  is  as  pale  as  the  bloom ; 

She  bears  a  wound  whose  bleeding  pain 
Can  only  be  stanched  by  the  toma 


"Children  show  her  the  violet  bed 
And  where  yonng  doves  will  be ; 


But  they  hear  her  say,  as  she  boweth  her  head, 
'  Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea  V 

"  She  may  be  seen  at  the  lattice  pane 
When  the  climbing  moon  is  bright ; 
With  the  gaze  distraught  of  a  dreaming  brain 
Toward  the  beacon  height 

"  There's  not  a  cloud  a  star  to  shroud, 
The  song-birds  haimt  the  tree ; 
But  she  faintly  sighs,  as  the  dew-drops  rise, 
'  'Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea !' 

"  Golden  beams  of  a  sunny  June 
The  world  with  li^ht  are  filling ; 
Till  the  roses  fEill  asleep  at  noon 

O'er  the  draught  of  tneir  own  distilling. 

"  The  maiden  walks  where  aspen  stalks 
Only  move  with  the  moth  and  bee; 
But  she  sigheth  still,  with  shivering  chill, 
'Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea  1' 
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**  Her  beautiful  youth  has  withered  away. 
Sorrow  has  eaten  the  core ; 
But,  weak  and  wan,  she  lingercth  on 
Till  the  thorn  is  white  once  more. 

"  There  are  bridal  robes  at  the  old  church  porch, 
And  orange  bloom  so  fair ; 
The  merry  bells  say,  'tis  a  wedding  day, 
And  the  priest  lias  blessed  the  pair. 

"The  maiden  is  under  the  church-yard  yew. 
Watching  with  hollow  eye ; 
Till  the  merry  bells  race  with  faster  pace, 
And  the  bridal  robes  go  by. 

"  She  dances  out  to  the  ding-dong  tune. 
She  laughs  with  raving  glee ; 
And  DeaUi  cndeth   tlio  dream  in  her  requiem 
scream, 
'  'TIS  a  wild  night  at  sea  1" 

A  most  fervent  poetical  dedication  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Cushman  ushers  in  these  volumes. 
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It  is  reported  of  Thomas  Carlyle  that  he 
once  half-jestingly  declared  his  iatention  of 
writing  a  life  of  Charles  II.,  as  one  who  was 
no  sham  or  half  man,  but  the  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  bad  king.  Charles,  however,  if  he 
did  no  other  good  thing,  founded  the  Royal 
Society,  and  by  so  doing  saved  his  portrait 
from  being  cut  out  in  untinted  block,  by  the 
stem  humorist's  scissors. 

The  thoughtless  monarch,  no  doubt,  did 
as  little  for  science  as  he  well  could.  The 
only  incident  in  his  life  which  can  be  referred 
to  as  indicating  a  personal  interest  in  it,  is 
his  sending  the  Society  a  recipe  for  the  cure 
of  hydrophobia ;  but  the  act  was  probably 
prompted  as  much  by  his  love  of  dogs  as 
his  love  of  science.  Sheer  carelessness  on 
his  part  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
.  Society's  not  obtaining  confiscated  lands  in 
Ireland,  which  he  was  willing  it  should  pos- 
sess, and  which  would  have  ultimately  yielded 
an  ample  revenue.  The  members  besought 
him  for  apartments  where  they  might  meet 
and  keep  their  library,  curiosities,  and  appa- 
ratus. Charles  at  last  gave  them  a  dilapi- 
dated college  and  grounds  at  Chelsea ;  but 
characteristically  enough,  it  turned  out  that 
the  property  was  only  in  part  his  to  give ; 
and  the  Society  finding  it  had  inherited  little 
else  than  a  multitude  of  lawsuits,  was  glad 
to  restore  the  college  to  Government,  and 
accept  a  small  sum  in  exchange.  Yet  Charles 
d^d  more  for  science,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
royal  patronage  was  a  precious  thing,  than 
many  wiser  and  better  Hpnarchs  have  done, 


and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  sin- 
ister or  interested  motive  which  the  King 
had  in  assisting  the  philosophers.  He  proba- 
bly did  not  pretendf  (except  in  the  Society's 
charters,  which  in  all  likelihood  he  never 
read)  to  revere  science  as  truth,  or  covet  it 
as  power,  but  he  could  wonder  at  it  as  mar- 
vellous. It  dealt  in  novel Ues,  and  he  was 
too  intelligent  and  inquisitive  not  to  be  struck 
by  them.  It  helped  him  through  a  morning, 
to  attend  on  occasion,  **  an  anatomical  ad- 
ministration," at  Gresham  College,  and  see 
an  executed  criminal  dissected.  From  time 
to  time,  also,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  showed  him  •their  more  curious  ex- 
periments, and  Charles  first  smiled  approba- 
tion, and  then  generally  found  something  to 
laugh  at,  either  in  the  experiment  or  the  ex- 
perimenter. It  occasioned  him  no  little  di- 
version, as  we  learn  from  Pepys,  to  witness 
the  philosophers  "  weighing  of  ayre."  He 
had  too  strong  and  practised  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  not  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  little 
pedantries  and  formalities  of  some  of  the 
fellows ;  and  too  little  reverence  in  his  nature 
to  deny  himself  a  laugh  at  their  weaknesses 
and  follies.  He  was  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
entitled  to  his  smile  at  the  experimenter ; 
and  always,  if  he  saw  fit,  at  the  experiment. 
For  everything  on  this  earth  has  its  ludicrous, 
as  well  as  its  serious  aspect,  and  the  grave 
man  need  not  grudge  the  merry  man  his 
smile  at  what  he  thinks  strange. 

An  experiment,  too,  was  a  thing  on  the 
result  of  Which  a  bet  could  be  laid,  as  well 
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as  on  the  issue  of  a  game  at  cards  or  a  cock- 
fight. The  Royal  &ciety  was,  on  ooe  occa- 
sion, instructed  that  "  his  Majesty  had  wa- 
gered £50  to  £5  for  the  compression  of  air 
by  water."  (Weld,  vol.  i,  p.  231.)  A  trial, 
accordingly,  was  made  by  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  and  the  King,  as 
may  be  surmised,  won  his  wager,     (p.  23?.) 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  histories  and 
eulogies  of  the  Royal  Society,  without  de- 
tecting in  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  lauda- 
tions of  its  kingly  founder,  a  subdued,  but 
irrepressible  conviction,  that  by  no  address  of 
the  annalist  can  Charles  TI.  be  made  to  figure 
as  an  august  patron  and  promoter  of  science. 
It  is  not  that  he  will  not  brook  comparison 
with  such  princes  as  Leo  X.,  or  the  Floren- 
tine dukes.  Charles  could  not  be  expected 
to  equal  them,  but  he  took  such  pains  to 
show  that  he  had  the  progress  of  science  as 
little  at  heart  as  the  maintenance  of  personal 
virtue,  or  public  morality,  that  he  has  baffled 
the  most  adroit  royalist  to  say  much  in  his 
praise.  He  was  often  expected  at  the  public 
meetings  of  the  Society,  but  he  never  accom- 
plished an  official  visit.  He  dreaded,  no 
doubt,  the  formality  and  tcdiousness  of  the 
seance,  and  his  presence  might  have  recalled 
the  caustic  proverb,  "  Is  Saul,  too,  among 
the  prophets  ?" 

Nevertheless,  it  might  have  fallen  to  the 
Royal  Society's  lot  to  have  had  a  worse 
founder.  Its  seeds  were  sown  and  even 
germinated  in  the  days  of  James  I.,  but  the 
philosophers  were  fortunate  in  escaping   the 

Jatronage  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Stuarts, 
ames  would  have  plagued  them  as  much  as 
Frederick  the  Great  did  the  savans  he  fa- 
vored. His  sacred  Majesty  would  have  dic- 
tated to  the  wisest  of  them  what  they  should 
discover,  and  how  they  should  discover  it. 
A  wayward  genius  like  Hooke  would  have 
paid  many  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  or  one  to 
Tower  Hill ;  and  any  refractory  philosopher 
who  persisted  in  interpreting  a  phenomenon 
otherwise  than  the  royal  pedant  thought  he 
should  interpret  it,  would  have  been  summa- 
rily reminded  of  the  "King's  divine  right  to 
rule,"  and  treated  as  a  disloyal  subject. 

Charles  I.,  we  can  well  believe,  looked  on 
with  imassumed  interest  at  Harvey's  dissec- 
tion of  the  deer's  heart,  and  demonstration  of 
his  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Whatever  that  monarch's  faults  may 
have  been,  he  had  too  religious  a  spirit  not 
to  have  honored  science,  and  too  kingly  a 
manner  to  have  insulted  its  students.  But 
his  patronage  would  have  compromised  the 
liberties  and  lives  of  the  philosophers  during 


the  civil  war,  and  we  should  grudge  now  if 
the  pcrversest  cavalier  among  them  had  paid 
with  his  life  for  his  scientific  royalism. 

The  uncrowned  king  that  followed  the  first 
Charles,  had  his  hands,  too  full  of  work,  and 
his  head  and  heart  too  much  occupied  with 
very  different  things,  to  have  much  patience 
with  weighers  of  air,  or  makers  of  "  solid 
glass  bubbles."  (Rupert's  drops,  Weld,  i. 
103,  1 13.)  But  a  hint  that  they  could  have  • 
helped  him  to  a  recipe  for  "  keeping  his 
powder  dr}',"  or  improved  the  build  of  his 
ships,  or  the  practice  of  navigation,  would  at 
once  have  secured  the  favor  of  the  sagacious 
Protector.  When  the  restoration  came,  how- 
ever, such  services  to  Cromwell  would  have 
procured  for  the  philosophers  a  swift  and 
bloody  reward. 

Things  fell  out,  as  it  was,  for  the  best. 
The  infant  society  escaped  the  dangerous 
favors  of  King  and  Protector,  till  the  notice 
of  royalty  could  only  serve  it ;  and  then  it 
received  just  as  much  of  courtly  favor  as 
preserved  it  from  becoming  the  prey  of 
knavish  hatchers  of  sham  plots,  and  other 
disturbers  of  its  peace ;  and  so  little  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  that  its  self-reliance  and 
independence  were  not  forfeited  in  the  small- 
est. Charles  the  Second  did  the  Royal  So- 
ciety the  immense  service  of  leaving  it  to  it- 
self, and  an  institution  numbering  among  its 
members  such  men  as  Newton,  Boyle,  and 
Hooke,  (to  mention  no  others,)  needed  only 
security  from  interruption,  and  could  dispense 
with  other  favors.  And  it  had  to  dispense 
with  them.  The  title  of  the  Society  is  apt 
to  convey  the  impression  that  it  had  the 
government  to  lean  upon,  and  was  dowered 
from  its  treasury.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  Society  was  not  fondled  into  greatness 
by  royal  nursing.  Charles'  only  bond  fide 
gift  to  it,  was  what  Bishop  Horsley,  in  an 
angry  mood,  denounced  as  "  that  toy,"  the 
famous  bauble  mace,  (Weld,  ii.  168,)  which 
the  original  warrant  for  its  making,  calls 
*'  one  guilt  mace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
oz."     (Weld,  i.  163.) 

In  return  for  this  benefaction  the  Society 
presented  their  patron  with  a  succession  of 
jemarkable  discoveries  and  inventions,  which 
told  directly  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
his  kingdom.  The  art,  above  all  others  the 
most  important  to  this  country,  navigation, 
owes  its  present  perfection  in  great  part  to 
the  experiments  on  the  weight  of  the  air, 
and  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer,  to 
the  improvements  in  time-keepers,  and  the 
astronomical  discoveries  and  observations 
which  Boyle,  Hoqke,  Newton,  and  other 
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members  of  the  Royal  Society,  made  during 
Charles  the  Second's  reiorn.  The  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ounces  of  silver  gilt  were  returned 
to  the  treasury  in  his  lifetime. 

In  exchange  for  the  regal  title  which  they 
received,  the  Society  made  the  monarch's 
reign  memorable  by  the  great  discoveries 
which  signalized  that  era,  and  under  his 
nominal  leadership  won  for  him  the  only 
honorable  conquests  which  can  be  connected 
with  his  name.  Estimated  in  coin,  or  in 
honor,  given  and  received,  the  king  stands 
more  indebted  to  the  Society  than  the  Society 
to  him. 

We  will  not,  however,  strive  to  lessen 
Charles's  merit.  The  gift  of  the  mace, 
"  bauble  "  though  it  was,  may  be  accounted 
a  sincere  expression  of  good  will.  It  proba- 
bly appeared  to  the  donor  an  act  of  self- 
denial  to  let  so  much  bullion  of  the  realm 
go  past  the  profligates  of  both  sexes,  who 
emptied  his  pockets  so  much  faster  than  he 
could  fill  them  ;  and  the  deed  may  pass  for 
a  liberal  one.  We  willingly  make  the  most 
of  it.  Charles  the  Second's  reign  is,  from 
first  to  last,  such  a  soiled  and  blotted  page, 
that  we  are  thankful  for  one  small  spot, 
which,  like  the  happy  ancients,  we  can  mark 
with  white.  Carolus  Secundus  Rex,  we 
think  of  with  contempt,  and  loathing  or  in- 
dignation ;  but  Charles  Stuart,  F.R.S.,  meant 
on  the  whole  well,  and  did  some  little  good 
in  his  day. 

Charles's  connection  with  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, however,  is  a  small  matter  in  its  history. 
He  was  its  latest  name-giver,  not  its  founder. 
If  any  single  person  can  claim  that  honor,  it 
is  Lord  Bacon,  who,  by  the  specific  sugges- 
tions in  his  "  New  Atlantis,"  but  also,  and 
we  beheve  still  more,  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  "  Novum  Organum,"  and  other  works  on 
science,  showed  his  countrymen  how  much 
can  be  done  for  its  furtherance,  by  the  coop- 
eration of  many  laborers.  But  even  Bacon 
must  share  the  honor  with  others ;  learned 
societies  are  not  kingdoms  which  the  mon- 
archs  of  intellect  found;  but  republics,  which 
grow  out  of  the  common  sympathies  of  many 
minds.  Fraternity  is  the  rule,  though  not 
equality,  and  there  is  no  prating  about  lib- 
erty, for  it  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

A  Bacon  or  a  Descartes  docs  not  act  on 
his  fellows  like  a  great  magnet,  attracting  to 
itself  all  the  congrenial  metal  within  its  range. 
A  brotherhood  grows  as  a  crystal  does. 
Particle  seeks  out  like  particle,  and  the 
atoms  aggregate  into  a  symmetrical  whole. 
The  crystal,  when  completed,  has  not  the 
same  properties  in  evinr  part,  but  it  is  not 


the  presence  of  a  peculiarly  endowed  mole- 
cule at  the  centre,  or  the  summit,  that  occa- 
sions the  difference. 

It  seems  a  vain  thing,  accordingly,  to  in- 
sist on  singling  out  individuals,  however  gift- 
ed, as  the  founders  of  learned  "  bodies.*' 
The  very  title  we  apply  to  them  might  show 
us  the  folly  of  it.  "  The  body  is  not  one 
member,  but  many."  It  was  not  the  brain 
that  produced  it,  nor  the  heart,  although  it 
may  be  true  that  these  were  first  and  fullest 
developed,  and  were  essential  to  the  knitting 
together  of  the  weaker  and  less  vital  mem- 
bers. 

The  association  of  gifted  men,  which  after- 
wards became  the  Royal  Society,  rose  into 
being  simultaneously  with  many  similar  in- 
stitutions in  other  parts  of  Europe.  These 
were  not  copies  of  each  other,  but  originated 
in  the  kindred  sympathies  of  their  several 
founders.  Why  such  societies  should  have 
sprung  up  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
not  earlier,  or  later,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
answered  by  reference  to  any  single  cause. 
It  will  not  solve  the  problem,  to  say  that 
Bacon  was  bom  at  a  certain  epoch,  or  Gali- 
leo, or  Newton.  The  birth  of  those  and 
other  great  men,  is  as  much  part  of  the 
phenomenon  to  be  explained,  as  the  expla- 
nation of  it.  Neither  will  the  invention  of 
printing,  nor  the  outburst  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, supply  more  than  a  part  of  the  rationale. 
What  we  have  to  account  for  is  this  :  Man- 
kind stood  for  ages,  with  closed  eyelids,  be- 
fore the  magnificence  of  un-ideal  Nature,  or 
opened  them  only  to  gaze  at  her  with  the 
eyes  of  poets,  painters,  and  mystics.  They 
saw  wondrous  visions,  and  clothed  Nature 
with  splendid  vestments,  wliich  they  wove 
for  her.  All  at  once  they  bethought  them- 
selves, that  the  robes  which  God  had  flung 
over  the  nakedness  of  the  material  world 
might  be  worth  looking  at,  and  might  prove 
a  more  glorious  apparel  than  the  ideal  gar- 
ments which  man's  imagination  had  fashioned 
for  the  universe. 

The  sleep  of  centuries  was  broken  in  a 
day.  The  first  glances  at  the  outer  world 
were  so  delightful,  that  the  eye  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing. 
Men  longed  to  extend  their  grasp  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  unassisted  senses.  Within  a 
few  years  of  each  other,  the  telescope,  the 
microscope,  the  thermometer,  the  barometer, 
the  air-pump,  the  diving-bell,  and  other  in- 
struments of  research,  were  invented  and 
brought  to  no  inconsiderable  perfection. 
The  air,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  were 
gauged  and  measured,  weighed,  tested,  and 
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analyzed.  The  world  had  been  satisfied  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  the  one  lialf  of  the 
Hebrew  monarch's  proverb,  **  It  is  the  glory 
of  God  to  conceal  a  thing."  The  verse  was 
now  read  to  the  end,  "but  the  honor  of 
kings  is  to  search  out  a  matter." 

The  searching  out  of  the  willingly  divulged 
secrets  of  Nature,  was  not  delayed  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  because  none  but  Ba- 
cons, Newtons,  Galileos,  Descartes,  and  Pas- 
cals were  competent  to  the  task.  We  need 
not  ask  whether  men  of  as  ample,  or  exactly 
the  same  gifts,  had  preceded  those  great 
ones.  It  is  certain  that  men  with  endow- 
ments liberal  enough  to  have  discovered 
much,  if  not  all,  that  has  been  left  for  us  and 
our  immediate  forefathers  to  find  out,  adorn- 
ed even  the  darkest  epoch  of  the  earlier 
ages.  Among  the  astrologers  and  alchemists, 
were  men  of  such  rare  genius,  that,  if  by 
some  choice  anaesthetic  they  could  have  been 
flung  into  a  trance,  and  kept  pleasantly 
dreaming  of  **  the  joy  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
elixir  of  life,  till  the  present  time,  they  would 
awake  to  dispute  the  palm  with  our  Herschels 
and  Faradays.  We  will  attempt  no  other 
explanation  of  the  sudden,  universal,  and 
catholic  recognition  of  the  interest  and  im- 
portance of  physical  science,  which  charac- 
terized the  seventeenth  century,  than  this — 
that  mankind,  as  a  whole,  is  possessed  of  a 
progressive  intellectual  life,  which,  like  or- 
ganic life,  is  marked  at  intervals  by  sudden 
crises  of  permanent  expansion.  The  seed 
shoots  forth  the  germ.  The  petals  blow  into 
the  flower  ;  the  chrysalis  bursts  into  the  but- 
terfly. The  boy  starts  into  the  youth  ;  his 
thoughts  are  elevated,  his  desires  changed ; 
and  so  the  whole  race,  in  a  brief  interval  of 
lime,  is  lifted  to  a  higher  intellectual  level, 
and  its  speculations  directed  into  new  chan- 
nels. 

The  aloe  buds,  thorns,  and  leaves  only  for 
ninety-nine  years,  and  we  have  to  wait  till 
the  hundredth  comes,before  the  flower  blooms. 
The  flower  is  not  an  accident  of  the  hun- 
dredth year,  but  its  complement  and  crown. 
Had  the  thorns  not  protected  the  leaves,  and 
the  leaves  elaborated  the  juices  during  the 
ninety-nine  barren  years,  the  century  would 
not  have  been  crowned  by  the  flower.  Yet 
why  the  aloe  blooms  in  its  hundredth,  rather 
than  in  its  fiftieth  or  its  tenth  year,  b  not  ex- 
plained by  this  acknowledgment. 

The  contest  between  Charles  the  First  and 
the  English  people  was  contemporaneous 
with  an  aloe  flowering  of  the  genius  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  was  no  accident,  or 
mere  result  of  a  certain  century  having  ar- 


rived. The  printing-press,  and  the 
tion,  the  births  of  great  men,  and  much  else, 
were  its  thorns  and  leaves,  and  wide-spread 
supporting  roots  ;  but  we  cannot  say,  there- 
fore, the  revolution  in  men's  scientific  tastes 
occurred  after  1600,  rather  than  after  1500 
or  1700,  any  more  than  we  can  demonstrate 
that  1848  was  the  necessary  and  infallible 
year  for  the  overturning  of  the  thrones  of 
Europe. 

The  Royal  Society  was  one  of  the  choicest 
buds  of  this  blossoming  of  the  European  in- 
tellect. Its  beginnings  were  some  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  about  1645,  when  "  divers 
ingenious  persons"  met  weekly  in  London, 
to  make  experiments  and  discuss  the  truths 
they  taught.  "  We  barred,"  says  Dr.  Wal- 
lis,  one  of  their  members,  *'  all  discourses  of 
divinity,  of  state  affairs,  and  of  news,  other 
than  what  concerned  our  business  of  philoso- 
phy." 

About  the  year  1648-9,  some  of  their 
company  removed  to  Oxford,  upon  which, 
the  society,  like  a  polypus,  divided  itself  into 
two.  The  one  half,  provided  with  a  new 
tail,  remained  in  London ;  the  other,  furnish- 
ed with  a  new  head,  throve  at  Oxford.  It 
was  afterwards  matter  of  dispute  which  was 
the  better  half,  but  we  need  not  discuss  the 
question.  The  halves  came  together  in  Lon- 
don, and  after  Charles  the  Second's  return, 
"  were  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662, 
by  his  majesty's  grace  and  favor,  incorpora- 
ted by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society."  It 
had  no  fixed  title  before  its  incorporation. 
Boyle  spoke  of  it  as  the  "  Invisible  College." 
Evelyn  wrote  of  it  as  a  "  Philosophic  Math- 
ematic  College."  Cowley  called  it  the 
"  Philosophical  Colledge."  Only  sickly  in- 
fants are  christened  in  haste.  It  was  an 
earnest  of  the  Royal  Society's  longevity  that 
it  had  long  been  weaned,  and  yfixs  out  of 
leading-strings,  before  it  was  named. 

The  '*  History  of  the  Royal  Society"  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Empire.  For  near- 
ly two  hundred  years  it  has  gathered  together 
one  great  division  of  the  highest  intellects  of 
the  nation,  and  given  unity  and  a  practical  aim 
to  their  labors.  All  its  doings  have  not  been 
wise,  or  its  works  fruitful.  But  its  errors 
have  been  singularly  few,  and  its  most  ab- 
stract, and  apparently  visionary  occupations 
have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  been 
found,  in  the  end,  ministering  to  the  welfare 
of  all  men.  It  has  expanded  the  intellect  of 
the  whole  people;  been  the  irue,  though 
sometimes  unconscious  and  generally  distrust- 
ed ally  of  religion ;  and  the  faithful,  though 
too  often  unthanked  servant  of  government. 
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whioMslias  aided  and  guided  in  increasing 
the  commercial  and  political  greatness  of  the 
country. 

The  Society  will  never  be  thanked  as  it  de- 
serves for  its  direct  services  to  the  empire, 
much  less  for  its  indirect  ones.  It  is  not  that 
men  are  unthankful,  but  that  they  are  slow 
to  perceive  that  there  is  occasion  for  thanks, 
and  they  are  blind  to  their  true  benefactors. 
Rarely  does  a  scientific  inquiry  like  "  Davy's 
Researches  on  Flame,"  bud,  blossom,  and 
bear  fruit,  like  Aaron's  rod,  in  a  single  night, 
and  show  forth,  on  the  morrow,  a  safety- 
lamp,  the  value  of  which  men  hasten  to  ac- 
knowledge by  cheques  on  their  bankers,  and 
a  service  of  plate  to  Sir  Humphry.  In 
general,  one  man  sows  and  another  reaps; 
the  acorn  is  planted  in  this  age,  and  the  oak 
felled  in  the  next.  The  seed-time  is  for- 
gotten before  the  harvest  comes.  Too  often, 
also,  while  the  sower  was  a  very  wise  man, 
the  reaper  is  only  a  very  needy  or  greedy 
one.  He  puts  a  money  value  on  the  grain, 
which  the  public  pays,  and  cries  quits.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  extort  from  many  a 
London  or  Liverpool  ship-owner  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  Royal  Society  did  him  a 
service  by  persuading  Government  to  spend 
a  round  sum  of  money  in  sending  out  vessels 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disc.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  owed  thanks  to  the  astron- 
omers of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  for 
watching,  night  after  night,  the  immersions 
and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  moons ;  that  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke  was  his  benefactor,  by  experi- 
menting upon  the  properties  of  spiral  spnngs, 
and  Dr.  Gowan  Knight  by  making  artificial 
magnets.  The  ship-owner  furnishes  his  cap- 
tains with  nautical  almanacs,  chronometers, 
and  compasses,  and  thanks  no  one.  The 
bookseller  and  instrument-maker  have  got 
their  own  price  for  their  goods.  Business- 
men do  not  thank  one  another  when  value 
is  given  for  value.  All  London  has  been  out 
gaping  at  the  new  electric  light.  It  has  gone 
home  with  dazzled  eyes,  not  to  meditate  stat- 
ues to  Volta,  or  Davy,  or  Faraday,  but  to 
reflect  that  the  light  is  patent  and  must  be 
paid  for,  and  to  consider  the  propriety  of  dis- 
posing of  its  shares  in  the  gas  companies,  and 
retiring  from  the  oil  and  tsdlow  trade. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  complain- 
ingly.  Scientific  men  have,  at  present,  a  fair 
share  of  the  sympathy  and  gratitude  of  their 
unscientific  brethren,  and  are  every  day  re- 
ceiving fuller  and  more  kindly  aclmowledg- 
ment  of  the  value  of  their  services. 

Whilst  we  are  writing,  Mr.  Macaolay's  el- 
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oquent  recognition  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  nation  owes  the  Royal  Society  has 
appeared,  to  wipe  away  its  reproach  among 
the  ignorant.  He  must  be  an  exacting  man 
of  science  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  grace- 
ful tribute  to  the  worth  of  his  labors  which  a 
great  literary  man  has  so  willingly  paid. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  past  glories  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  though  its  history  has 
been  four,  we  may  say,  five  times  written,  it 
has  not  become  a  historical  thing.  It  never 
ranked  a  greater  number  of  men  of  genius 
among  its  fellows  than  it  does  at  present,  and 
we  trust  that  the  time  is  far  distant  when  the 
Society  shall  end  with  the  name  with  which 
it  began,  and  become,  in  sad  earnest,  the  In- 
visible College. 

Three  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  distinguished  themselves  from  the 
other  fellows  by  the  innumerable  additions 
which  they  made  to  natural  knowledge,  or, 
as  we  should  now  call  it,  physical  science. 
These  were  Isaac  Newton,  Robert  Hooke, 
and  Robert  Boyle.  The  last  is  to  be  the 
special  object  of  our  further  remarks.  In 
genius  he  was  the  least  of  the  three,  but  to 
be  least  in  that  triad  was  to  be  great  among 
ordinary  men.  He  comes  before  his  greater 
brethren  in  point  of  time.  He  was  older  than 
Newton  by  fifteen  years,  and  older  than 
Hooke  by  nine.  Newton  wrote  to  Boyle  as 
to  a  grave  and  reverend  senior,  and  Hooke, 
who  m  early  life  was  his  experimental  assist- 
ant, displayed  to  his  old  master  a  love  and 
esteem  such  as  he  cxhibted  to  no  other  phi- 
losopher. It  was  long  ago  observed  that 
Boyle  was  bom  in  the  year  in  which  Bacon 
died,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  comer,  at 
least,  of  the  deceased  prophet's  mantle  had 
fallen  upon  him.  He  was  the  earliest  pupil 
who  applied,  in  practice,  the  lessons  of  the 
Novmn  Organum;  the  oldest,  though  not 
the  greatest  of  the  Marshals,  who  won  for 
himself  a  kingdom,  by  following  the  rules  of 
conquest  laid  down  by  the  Imperial  Vernlam. 
As  the  patriarch,  therefore,  of  English  ex- 
perimental science,  he  takes  precedence  even 
of  Newton. 

It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  propose 
chiefly  to  treat  of  Boyle.  He  was  too  me- 
morable a  man,  however,  in  other  respects, 
not  to  require  his  whole  character  to  be 
sketched,  though  it  can  be  only  in  outline. 
Many  excellent  biographies  of  him  have  ap- 
peared, but  no  recent  English  writer  has 
given  an  analysis  of  his  scientific  researches, 
so  that  a  good  purpose  may  be  served  by 
giving  an  abstract  of  certain  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  them,  with  an  estimate  of  their 
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▼alue,  as  examined  by  the  light  of  a  science, 
much  of  which  is  two  centuries  older  than 
that  of  Boyle's  time.  He  is  eminent  as  a 
dbooverer  in  chemistry,  heat,  pneumatics, 
hydrostatics,  and  various  other  branches  of 
physics  proper.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
improvers  of  two  of  the  most  important  in- 
struments used  in  scientiGc  researches — the 
air-pump  and  the  thermometer.  He  was  a 
zealous  naturalist ;  an  active  medical  practi- 
tioner, and  so  good  a  theologian  and  excel- 
lent a  Christian,  that  Lord  Clarendon  would 
gladly  have  assured  him  of  a  mitre,  could  he 
have  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  church.  In 
all  those  respects  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  of  him,  but  it  is  of  Boyle  the  philosopher 
we  have  chiefly  to  speak. 

The  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  was  the  sev- 
enth and  youngest  son  of  Richard  Boyle, 
first  Earl  of  Cork,  known  in  his  day  as  the 
Great  Earl,  so  remarkable  had  been  his  rise 
from  a  lowly  station  to  the  possession  of 
great  wealth  and  dignities.  He  landed  in 
Dublin  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  1588,  the  pen- 
niless and  untitled  younger  son  of  a  younger 
brother;  and  in  1632  he  was  entitled  to 
style  himself  **  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  Knt.^ 
Lord  Boyle,  Baron  of  Youghall,  Lord  Dun- 
garvan.  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Ireland,"  &c.  <fec.  He  had  ample  wealth 
also  to  support  his  titles.  Through  prudence, 
good  management,  and  friends  at  court,  he 
procured  grants  and  favorable  barc^ins  of 
confiscated  Irish  estates,  and  his  wealth  ena- 
bled him  to  purchase  property  in  England, 
60  that  he  ultimately  became  one  of  the 
largest  landed  proprietors  in  the  empire. 
His  greatness  is  now  almost  entirely  forgot- 
ten, or  remembered  only  in  connection  with 
the  more  enduring  fame  of  his  sons,  Roger, 
(Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,) 
and  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  The  Earl's 
name  deserves  to  be  connected  with  those  of 
his  children.  He  was  an  upright,  estimable 
man,  and  a  kind,  considerate  father.  Boyle 
was  indebted  to  him  for  a  most  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  fortune  which  enabled  him 
to  devote  himself  to  science. 

The  particulars  of  Boyle's  early  years 
have  been  chronicled  in  a  curious  autobiog- 
raphy, in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
third  person,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Philaretus.  As  it  acquaints  us  with  the  chief 
particulars  of  his  life  nearly  up  to  the  period 
when  he  commenced  his  scientific  researches, 
we  shall  go  briefly  through  its  personal  reve- 
latioQB,  before  saying  anything  concerning 
his  labors  as  a  discoverer  m  physics. 

Bojle  was  bom  at  his  father's  country 
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seat  of  Lismore,  in  Munster,  on  the  25th 
day  of  January,  1626,  O.8.*  The  Earl  of 
Cork,  as  his  son  tells  us,  "had  a  perfect 
aversion  for  their  fondness  who  used  to 
breed  up  their  children  so  nice  and  ten- 
derly, that  a  hot  sun,  or  a  good  shower  of 
rain,  as  much  endangers  them  as  if  they 
were  made  of  butter  or  of  sugar."  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  baby,  Fhilaretus, 
**  was  able,  without  danger,  to  support  the 
incommodities  of  a  remove,"  he  was  sent 
to  a  country  nurse,  and  inured  to  plain 
fare  and  homely  ways.  Boyle  thought  he 
profited  much  by  this  regimen,  though  to 
appearance,  in  after  life,  he  did  little 
credit  to  his  country  nursing,  for  he  was  a 
sickly  valetudinarian  all  his  days.  Yet  as 
he  nearly  made  out  the  allotted  three- 
score years  and  ten,  in  spite  of  several 
sharp  illnesses,  and  much  swallowing  of 
his  own  physic,  it  is  likely  that  he  owed 
something  to  his  rustic  cradle. 

Before  he  could  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  the  calamity,  which,  however,  he 
reckoned  amongst  the  chief  misfortunes  of 
his  life,  he  lost  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a 
free  and  noble  spirit,  and  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  many  virtues.  Some  of  the 
more  glaring  defects  which  marred  his  in- 
tellect in  manhood,  may  be  traced  indirectly 
to  this  misfortune.  The  widowed  Earl 
transferred  the  love  he  had  felt  for  the  mo- 
ther to  the  motherless  boy,  whose  sweet 
disposition  was  not  altogether  proof  against 
the  injurious  eflects  of  his  father's  double 
love.  Philaretus  dwells  with  a  natural  com- 
placency on  the  fondness  felt  for  him  by  the 
''  good  old  Earl ;"  and  moralizes  in  his  own 
fashion  on  the  causes  of  it.  He  refers  it 
partly  to  his  being,  like  Benjamin  and  Jo- 
seph, the  son  of  the  Earl's  old  age ;  partly 
to  a  likeness  observed  in  him  '*  both  to  his 
father's  body  and  his  mind,"  but  chiefly,  as 
he  cynically  enough  conjectures,  "to  his 
never  having  lived  with  his  father  to  an  age 
that  might  much  tempt  him  to  run  in  debt, 
and  take  such  other  courses  to  provoke  his 
dislike,  as  in  his  elder  children  he  severely 
disrelished."  The  evil  result  of  this  indul- 
gence may  be  surmised.  Boyle  got  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  his  own  way.  He  was  what 
is  emphatically  called,  "  a  spoiled  child." 
His  studies  and  his  masters  were  often 
changed.     He  went  through  no  systematic 

*  The  **  Bioeraphia  BritaDnica"  says  February, 
and  gives  auuonties  for  its  statement.  Boyle  s 
father  says  January.— (Earl  of  Cork's  True  Remem- 
brances, printed  in  introduction  to  Birch's  Life  of 
Boyle.) 
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or  severe  scholastic  or  academic  training,  but 
roved  in  a  desultor}'  way  over  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge.  lie  had  a  quick,  versa- 
tile intellect,  but  he  was  not  a  deep  thinker ; 
so  he  learned  many  things,  but  none  profound- 
ly. His  Autobiography  and  his  voluminous 
works,  show  him  to  have  been,  in  all  things 
but  religion,  an  amateur  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Boyle  confessed  in  after  life  to 
being  much  afflicted  with  "  a  roving  wildness 
of  wandering  thoughts,"  which  he  amusingly 
and  unreasonably  imputed  to  his  having 
been  allowed,  when  a  schoolboy,  during 
convalescence  from  a  sickness,  to  read 
"Amadis  de  Gaule,"  and  other  fabulous 
and  wandering  stories.  He  sought  to  cure 
the  evil  by  "  the  extraction  of  the  square 
and  cube  roots,"  which  he  found  the  most 
effectual  remedy  for  his  "volatile  fancy." 
The  cure  was  an  exceedingly  imperfect  one, 
for  few  productions  of  able  men  exhibit  less 
of  logical  method,  orderly  arrangement,  and 
terse  condensation,  than  Boyle's  works,  al- 
though they  are  not  wanting  in  clearness  or 
graphic  power.  In  last  century  Johnson 
affirmed,  that  many  talked  of  Boyle,  and 
praised  him,  but  that  nobody  read  his  books ; 
nor  have  the  readers  increased  since  John- 
son's time.  The  tide  is  now  setting  in  favor 
of  reprints,  and  Boyle  has  not  been  over- 
looked. His  "  Occasional  Reflections"  have 
been  re-issued,  with  what  result  we  shall 

Boyle,  however,  was  no  ordinary  amateur. 
He  displayed,  while  yet  very  young,  a  pre- 
cocity of  intellect,  and  a  gravity  and  even 
melancholy  rare  in  a  child ;  he  showed, 
what  is  still  rarer  in  children,  especiall}- 
spoiled  children,  a  regard  for  truth,  which 
was  proof  against  every  temptation.  He 
never  told  a  lie.^ 

Having  learned  before  he  was  eight  years 
old  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  to  spcat  French 
and  Latin,  he  was  sent  in  his  ninth  year  to 
Eton  College,  where*  he  remained  nearly 
four  years,  and  was  allowed  many  indulgen- 
ces. His  aptness  and  willingness  to  learn 
procured  for  him  here  the  special  attention 
of  one  of  the  masters,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  in- 
structed him  privately  and  familiarly  in  his 
chamber,  in  **an  affable,  kind,  and  gentle 
way."  This  kindly  teaching  acting  on  a 
genial  disposition,  awoke  in  the  eager  boy  a 
passionate  desire  for  learning.  Like  many 
other  great  readers,  he  referred  his  love  of 
books  to  the  study  of  a  single  remarkable 
one  in  early  life.  The  volume  in  this  case 
was  •*  Quintus  Curtius,"  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  which,  at  Eton,  "  first  made  him  in 


love  with  other  than  pedantic  books,  and 
conjured  up  in  him  that  unsatisfied  appetite 
of  knowledge  that  is  yet  as  greedy  as  when 
it  was  first  raised."  Boyle,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, mistook  the  nature,  though  not  perhaps 
the  extent  of  the  influence  of  "  Quintus  Cur- 
tius" upon  him.  The  "Fairy  Queen"  did 
not  make  Cowley  a  poet,  but  only  revealed 
to  him  that  he  was  one.  Had  the  unsatisfied 
appetite  of  knowledge  not  existed  in  Boyle's 
mind,  before  he  fell  in  with  "  Quintus  Cur- 
tius," Quintus  would  never  have  been  read. 
It  did  not  beget  the  love  it  seemed  to  create, 
but  only  made  its  reader  fully  conscious  of 
a  passion  that  had  long  and  silently  been 
growing  up  within  him.  From  that  mo- 
ment, however,  it  burned  with  a  double 
glow. 

A  schoolboy's  journal  cannot  be  expected  to 
record  many  incidents  which  shall  seem  me- 
morable to  others.  We  select  from  Philaretus* 
school  life  only  such  particulars  as  throw  light 
on  the  tastes  and  labors  of  his  manhood. 
Passing  over,  therefore,  the  recital  of  several 
narrow  escapes  from  death,  we  halt  for  a 
moment  at  a  tedious  account  of  his  life  being 
perilled,  whilst  at  Eton,  by  an  emetic  ad- 
ministered to  him  in  place  of  a  refreshing 
drink.  The  mistake  was  owing  to  an  apothe- 
cary, and  Boyle  was  more  frightened  than 
hurt.  It  gave  him,  however,  a  dislike  to 
mediciners  of  all  degrees.  He  pungently  re- 
marks, that  "  this  accident  made  him  long 
after  apprehend  more  from  the  physicians 
than  the  disease,  and  was  possibly  the  oc- 
casion that  made  him  afterwards  so  inquisi- 
tively apply  himself  to  the  study  of  physic, 
that  he  might  have  the  less  need  of  them 
that  profess  it."  "Wlicn  he  became  his  own 
master,  accordingly,  he  dosed  himself,  and 
was,  like  most  other  amateur  doctors,  a  very 
unhesitating  practitioner. 

Soon  after  this  came  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don to  interrupt  his  desultory  studies,  a  ter- 
tian ague  to  interrupt  them  still  further,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  leading  of  "  Amadis  de 
Gaule,"  already  referred  to,  which,  if  Boyle's 
hypothesis  were  true,  gave  so  incurable  a 
bias  to  his  roving  fancy.  Scarcely  had  he 
recovered  from  the  ague  before  his  father 
arrived  in  England,  and  Boyle  went  to  visit 
him.  The  old  Eai  1  soon  found  that  he  loved 
his  favorite  child  too  much  to  part  with  him 
again.  He  was  taken  from  Eton  according- 
ly, and  resided  with  his  father  at  Stalbridge, 
a  country-seat  in  Dorsetshire,  which  Boyle 
afterwards  inherited.  The  latter  had  con- 
trived, during  his  last  year  at  Eton,  to  forget 
most  of  the  Latin  he  had  learned,  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  "  the  change  of  his  old  courteous 
schoolmaster  for  a  new  rigid  fellow." 

At  Stalbridge,  after  a  time,  he  was  sent  to 
reside  with  an  old  divine,  the  parson  of  tixe 
place,  who  instructed  him  "  both  with  care 
and  civility."  Under  his  teaching  he  re- 
covered his  Latin,  wrote  French  and  English 
verses,  "and  began"  (which  is  not  very 
credible)  "to  be  no  dull  proficient  in  the 
poetic  strain."  He  burned  his  verses  when 
he  came  of  age,  because,  countryman  though 
he  was  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  and  con- 
temporary of  Milton,  he  held  that  "  English 
verses  could  not  be  certain  of  a  lasting  ap- 
plause, the  changes  of  our  language  being  so 
great  and  sudden,  that  the  rarest  poems 
within  few  years  will  pass  for  obsolete."  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  unwise  prophet 
had  entertained  the  same  fear  of  the  endur- 
ingness  of  English  prose,  especially  his  own, 
and  had  spared  posterity  one,  at  least,  of  his 
five  folio  volumes. 

A  fresh  change  of  masters  now  occurred. 
Boyle  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  old 
divine  to  the  care  of  M.  Murcombes,  an  ac- 
complished Frenchman ;  a  shrewd,  cynical 
man  of  the  world,  of  the  better  sort;  a 
soldier  and  a  traveller,  but  not  a  profound 
scholar.  With  him  Boyle  spent  a  summer, 
reading  the  **  Universal  History,"  and  in 
conversation  in  French,  "  equally  diverting 
and  instructive,  which  was  as  well  consonant 
to  the  humor  of  his  tutor  as  his  own."  We 
can  imagine  how  the  congenial  tutor  and 
pupil  got  through  the  day.  Monsieur  Mar- 
combes,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
Boyle*s  studies  for  several  years,  did  his 
duties  faithfully,  but  the  lake  could  not  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain.  An  accomplished 
amateur  himself,  he  made  Bovle  one ;  and 
teacher  and  scholar  were  content  to  be  ama- 
teurs. 

Their  busv  idleness  was,  for  a  season,  ex- 
changed  for  unpretending  playing.  The  Earl 
of  Cork,  who  was  a  great  encourager  of  early 
marriages  in  his  family,  concluded  a  match, 
in  the  autumn  of  1638,  between  his  sixth  son, 
Francis,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  and  a  step-daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  one  of  Queen  Henri- 
etta's maids  of  honor.  Boyle  accompanied 
his  brother  to  London,  where  he  was  sent, 
in  terms  of  the  foregone  conclusion,  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  the  lady.  The  suit  pros- 
pered ;  the  times  were  too  unsettled  for  long 
courtships  or  protracted  wedding  ceremonies. 
The  parties,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  were 
publicly  married  at  court,  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  the  First  and  his  consort ;  and  four 
days  after  the  wedding,  "the  bridegroom 


extremely  afflicted"— the  'bride  being  left 
behind  —  and  his  unsympathizing  brother 
greatly  delighted,  were  "  commanded  awajr 
to  France.'  They  kissed  their  mnjesties' 
hands ;  set  sail  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
October,  1638 ;  and  "  a  prosperous  puff  of 
wind  did  safely  by  the  next  morning  blow 
them  into  France.'* 

Their  stay  on  the  continent  was  much 
longer  than  either  the  exiled  bridegroom  or 
Boyle  anticipated  or  intended.  Accompanied 
by  M.  Marcombes,  the  brothers  travelled 
rapidly  through  Normandy,  visited  Rouen, 
Paris  and  Lyons,  and  settled  for  a  season  at 
Geneva.  Here  Boyle  studied,  with  little 
relish,  logic  and  rhetoric,  but  was  "  enamored 
of  those  delightful  studies,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry with  its  subordinates,  the  doctrine  of 
the  sphere,  that  of  the  globe,  and  fortifica- 
tion.' He  also  took  lessons  in  fencing  and 
dancing,  and  liked  the  first  as  much  as  he 
hated  the  last.  He  amused  himself  with 
"  mall,  tennis,  (a  sport  he  ever  passionately 
loved.)  and,  above  all,  the  reading  of  ro- 
mances." 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  1640,  and 
brings  Boyle  to  his  fourteenth  year.  It 
marks  an  important  era  in  his  personal  his- 
tory— the  crisis  of  a  great  change  in  his 
spiritual  nature — which  he  afterwards  spoke 
of  as  the  most  important  event  in  his  life. 
Wc  pass  it  by  unnoticed  at  present,  as  a  con- 
sideration of  Boyle's  mere  intellectual  qual- 
ities will,  on  the  whole,  furnish  us  with 
sufficient  means  for  estimating  his  merits  as 
a  man  of  science. 

In  1641,  Boyle  left  Geneva  on  a  tour 
through  the  north  of  Italy,  visiting,  among 
other  places,  Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  Venice  and  Florence.  At  Florence  he 
resided  for  a  winter,  studying  "  the  new 
paradoxes  of  the  great  sUir-gazer,  Galileo," 
who  died  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
whilst  Boyle  and  his  brother  were  there. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Rome,  they  bent  their 
way  homewards,  and  arrived  at  Marseilles  in 
the  spring  of  1642,  intending  immediately  to 
return  to  England.  Instead  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, however,  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete their  journey,  they  found  letters  from 
their  father  announcing  the  breaking  out  of 
the  general  rebellion  in  Ireland  of  1641. 
The  Earl  of  Cork  immediately  raised  troops, 
put  them  under  the  command  of  his  elder 
sons,  and  maintained  the  soldiers  at  his  own 
charge.  He  was  a  punctual  paymaster  ;  and 
so  completely  were  his  available  funds  swal* 
lowed  up  by  the  demands  of  his  troopers, 
that,  although  a  few  years  before  he  had  al* 
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lowed  his  second  son,  Richard,  (Lord  Dun- 
garran,)  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  whilst  on 
his  travels,  he  could  now  with  great  difficulty 
send  his  two  younger  sons  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  hring  them  home.  This  pit- 
tance, however,  never  reached  them.  The 
agent  in  London  to  whom  the  remittance 
was  entrusted  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
and  the  disappointed  young  men  had  to  re- 
turn to  Geneva,  and  become  dependents  on 
M.  Marcombes'  bounty.  Here,  such  was 
the  distraction  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain, 
they  waited  in  vain  for  nearly  two  years  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  England ;  till,  de- 
spairing of  relief,  they  contrived,  by  raising 
money  on  some  jewels  in  their  possession,  to 
reach  their  native  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  year  1644.  Boyle  found  his  father 
dead,  and  himself  left  heir  to  what  in  the  end 
proved  an  ample  estate ;  but,  at  the  period 
of  his  arrival  in  England,  its  value  was  nomi- 
nal, and  he  could  scarcely  venture  to  call  it 
his  own.  Everything  was  in  confusion.  He 
scarcely  knew  whither  to  turn,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  joining  the  royalist  army,  when, 
by  a  fortunate  accident,  he  fell  in  with  his 
sister  Catharine,  Lady  Kanelagh,  with  whom 
he  resided  for  some  months  in  London.  A 
strong  attachment,  which  lasted  through  life, 
subsisted  between  Boyle  and  his  sister,  who 
was  twelve  years  his  senior.  She  was  a  lady 
of  great  genius,  courage,  and  piety,  and  is 
dear  to  every  lover  of  letters,  as  having 
ministered  to  the  comforts  of  Milton's  old 
age.  Besides  her  sisterly  care  of  Boyle,  and 
the  happy  influence  she  exerted  upon  his 
disposition,  she  was  able  to  render  him  an 
important  service  in  his  worldly  affairs.  The 
majority  of  her  relations  were  Royalists,  but 
she  was  connected  by  marriage  with  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Parliamentary  party  ;  and 
during  the  civil  war  ber  interest  was  suf- 
ficient to  secure  her  brother's  Irish  and 
English  estates  from  confiscation  or  spolia- 
tion. 

Boyle  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the 
Continent  in  1645,  to  arrange  his  pecuniary 
affairs ;  and  it  is  not  till  1646,  (O.S.)  or  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  that, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  began  his  scientific 
researches.  His  collected  works,  inoluding 
his  life  and  correspondence,  occuuj  six  large 
closely  printed  foUo  volumes.  Theae  h&ve 
been  edited  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  and  will 
be  referred  to  as  "Birch's  Boyle:"  the 
edition  intended  is  that  of  1772.  His  scien- 
tific papers  alone  occupy  three  formidable 
quartos,  after  having  been  largely  abridged 
by  Dr.  Petor  Shaw.    The  abridgment  we 


shall  distinguish  as   "  Shaw's  Boyle :"  the 
edition  referred  to  is  that  of  1738. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  systematic 
or  chronological  analysis  of  works  so  volumi- 
nous as  those  referred  to.  We  must,  with 
our  limited  space,  be  content  to  show  what 
Boyle  has  done  to  extend  pneumatics,  and, 
more  briefly,  what  he  has  achieved  for  chem- 
istry, heat,  natural  history,  and  medicine. 
We  select  the  subjects  that  have  been  least 
referred  to  in  previous  expositions  of  Boyle's 
labors,  and  of  those  we  shall  dwell  chiefly  on 
the  first.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  discuss 
them  all,  we  could  only  glance  cursorily  at 
each.  Any  one  of  Boyle's  entire  scientific 
investigations  would  equally  well  illustrate 
his  intellectual  qualities,  and  exhibit  his  modes 
of  procedure  as  a  physical  inquirer.  Chem- 
istry was,  on  the  whole,  his  favorite  science, 
and  would  furnish  the  amplest  illustration  of 
his  character  as  a  philosopher.  His  merits 
and  defects,  however,  as  a  chemist  have  been 
pretty  fully  canvassed  and  acknowledged, 
and  the  additions  he  made  to  the  recorded 
facts  of  chemistiy  secure  him  a  place  in  the 
history  of  that  science.  A  late  distinguished 
professor,  indeed,  guiltless  of  any  purpose  of 
jesting  or  playing  upon  words,  once  gravely 
summed  up  the  memorabilia  of  Boyle's  his- 
tory in  the  singular  epitome,  that  he  was 
*'  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  the  father 
of  modern  chemistry."  He  was  the  Mentor, 
however,  rather  than  the  Ulysses  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
neither  made  so  many  discoveries  as  many 
individuals  among  his  successors  have  ac- 
complished, nor  showed  the  genius  that  they 
have  displayed  in  bringing  to  light  new  phe- 
nomena and  laws.  He  was  more  the  critic 
and  corrector  of  the  false  chemistry  of  his 
time  than  the  leader  of  a  new  era.  When  he 
had  overthrown  the  old  science,  and  had 
cleared  a  space  for  a  truer  and  nobler  chem- 
istry, he  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
new  edifice.  But  he  was  so  much  occupied 
in  preventing  unwise  architects  from  rebuild- 
ing the  tottering  walls  he  had  pulled  down, 
that  he  could  do  little  himself  towards  for- 
warding the  stately  erections  that  should 
replace  them,  but  supply  materials  for  suc- 
ceeding wise  master-builders.  His  name,  ac- 
cordingly, occurs  rarely  in  modem  treatises 
on  chemistry,  much  more  rarely  than  in  works 
on  natural  philosophy.  Phosphorus,  which 
he  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  English 
philosophers,  but  did  not  discover,  has  shed 
its  radiance  round  his  name  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  has  lighted  it  down  to  the  present 
day.     In  addition  to  this,  a  certain  noisome 
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volatile  compound  of  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  called  of  old  "the  fuming  liquor 
of  Mr.  Boyle,"  still  continues  at  times  to 
offer  up  its  sorry  incense  to  his  memory.  But 
otherwise,  his  name  is  rarely  referred  to,  ex- 
cept hy  professed  historians  of  chemistry. 

In  natural  philosophy,  however,  he  retains, 
and  will  retain,  a  high  place  as  an  observer, 
especially  in  reference  to  pneumatics.  The 
first  to  construct  and  employ  an  air-pump  in 
England,  a  very  little  after  the  earliest  air- 
pump  had  been  constructed  in  Germany,  his 
name  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which,  dealing  with  the 
properties  of  the  atmosphere,  is  indissolubly 
interwoven  with  every  one  of  the  physical 
sciences.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  convey 
to  the  reader  a  false  impression  of  the  kind 
of  reputation  which  Boyle  possesses  at  the 
present  day,  if  we  refer  to  him  as  a  natural 
philosopher,  rather  than  as  a  chemist,  al- 
though, did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  show  that  he  has  done  more  for 
chemistry  than  most  of  his  successors  give 
him  credit  for.  It  would  be  a  vain  task, 
however,  to  condense  six  goodly  folios  into  a 
few  pages,  and  we  have  this  additional  rea- 
son, and  it  is  our  chief  one,  for  selecting 
Boyle's  pneumatics  as  the  example  of  his 
scientific  researches,  that  the  early  history 
of  the  air-pump  in  England  has  fallen  into 
great  and  unaccountable  confusion.  The 
confusion  is  every  day  increasing,  and  can- 
not be  remedied  too  speedily,  so  that  a 
service  will  be  rendered  to  present,  as  well  as 
to  past,  science  if  we  remove  it.  The  sub- 
ject, accordingly,  is  discussed  somewhat 
fullv  in  what  follows. 

Pneumatics,  as  a  science,  was  little  known 
to  the  ancients.  An  instrument  correspond- 
ing to  a  very  indifferent  air-pump,  was  con- 
structed by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  in  which  an 
imperfect  vacuum  could  be  produced  by 
sucking  out  the  air  from  the  mterior  of  a 
vessel  by  means  of  the  mouth.  The  Alex- 
andrian air-pump  may  be  seen,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  the  hands  of  our  nursery  maids 
who  never  heard  of  Hero  or  Alexandria. 
Children  are  amused  by  having  a  thimble  or 
a  nut-shell  made  to  cling  to  the  skin,  after 
the  air  has  been  withdrawn  from  it  by  the 
iiction  of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  thimble 
or  the  nut-shell  vacuum  is  as  perfect  as 
Hero's  can  have  been,  and  the  mode  of  its 
production  is  probably  as  clearly  apprehend- 
ed in  the  nursery  as  it  was  in  Hero's  time, 
and  for  ages  after.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  no  air-pumps — not,  however,  be- 
cause they  had  not  sufficient  ingenuity  to 


devise   and  construct  them,  for  they  used 
pumps  to  raise  water ;    and  an   air-pump, 
though  the  cause  of  its  efficiency  in  emptying 
a  cavity  of  its  contents  is  different,  is  merely 
a  water-pump   employed   to   withdraw  air 
instead   of  water  from  a   vessel.     A  fals^ 
philosophy  had  taught  them  that  nature  ab- 
horred a  vacuum,  so  that  a  void  was  non- 
existent and  impossible,  and  those  who  had 
no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum,  were 
as  little  likely  to  try  to  produce  one,  as  the 
scientific  mechanicians  of  our  day  are  likely 
to  employ  their  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to 
realize   perpetual  motion.     The  world  uni- 
versally doubted  or  disbelieved  that  such  a 
thing  as  literal  emptiness  could  exist,  till,  in 
the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Galileo's  celebrated  pupil,  TorriccUi,  demon- 
strated that  it  could.     Nature  may  be  truly 
said  to  abhor  a  vacuum,  but  she  docs  not 
forbid  one.     A  void  is  difficult  to  produce, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  preser\'e.     Abso- 
lute emptiness  has  perhaps  never  been  real- 
ized, but  a  very  near  approach  to  it  has  been 
made,  and  the  void  may  be  retained  for  a 
long,  though  not  perhaps  for  an  indefinite 
period.     Torricelli's  vacuum,  which  exists  in 
the  upper  part  of  every  barometer,  was  pro- 
duced by  filling  with  quicksilver  a  glass  tube, 
shut  at  one  end,  and  more  than  thirty  inches 
in  length.     The  open  end  was  then  closed 
with  the  finojer,  and  the  tube  was  inverted 
and  plunged  with  its  mouth  dow^nwards  be- 
low the  surface  of  quicksilver  contained  in  a 
basin.     The  finger  was  then  withdrawn,  the 
quicksilver  immediately  retreated  from  the 
closed   extremity   of  the   tube,  which  was 
held  pei*pendicularly,  and  sank  till  it  left  a 
column    of    the   liquid   metal   some    thirty 
inches  long.      If  the  tube  employed   were 
three  feet  in  length,  a  space  six  inches  long 
would  thus  be  abandoned  by  the  mercury. 
This  space,  if  the  experiment  were  properly 
performed,  was  in  winter,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, a  perfect  vacuum.     In  summer  it  con- 
tained a  little  of  the  vapor  of  mercury.     In 
1654,  ten  years  after  the  Tomcellian  vacuum 
had  been  first  produced,  the  famous  consul 
of  Magdeburgh,  Otto  von  Guericke,  remark- 
able as  the  inventor  of  the  electric  machine, 
as  well  as  the  air-pump,  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, whilst  reflecting  on  Torricelli's  ex- 
periment, that  air  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity 
would  expand  when  relieved  from  pressure, 
and  continue  to   abandon  a  hollow  vessel 
connected  with  a  pump  put  in  action,  till  the 
vessel  should   become   ultimately 'vacuous. 
After  some  preliminary  trials,  accordingly, 
of  another  kind,  he  connected  a  glass  globe , 
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full  of  air,  with  a  syringe  or  pump,  exactly 
identical  in  construction  with  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  ordinary  lift,  or  sucking  pump, 
and  found  that  by  setting  the  piston  in  mo- 
tion, he  could  empty  the  globe  of  air.  He 
proceeded  to  make  a  number  of  interesting 
experiments;  which  added  largely  to  men's 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  air,  and  have 
made  his  name  and  the  city  of  his  residence 
famous  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
world.  So  many  were  the  visitors  that 
crowded  to  Guericke's  house  to  witness  his 
marvellous  performances,  that  he  had  a  large 
pump  erected  in  his  cellar,  with  tubes  as- 
cending into  an  upper  room,  and  connected 
with  suitable  apparatus.  At  great  receptions, 
the  pump  was  driven  all  day  by  two  men  who 
kept  emptying  a  very  large  copper  globe  of 
air.  When  an  experiment  was  to  be  made, 
a  communication  was  opened  between  this 
globe  and  the  interior  of  much  smaller  ves- 
sels, the  air  contained  in  which  was  imme- 
diately greatly  rarefied,  and  their  cavities 
left  nearly  vacuous.  Were  this  the  proper 
place,  we  should  have  much  to  say  in  praise 
of  Otto  von  Guericke. 

The  fame  of  the  Magdeburgh  experiments 
soon  reached  England,  and  interested  no  one 
there  so  much  as  Boyle.  He  had  been  me- 
ditating, like  Guericke,  on  Torricelli*s  results, 
and  was  considering  how  best  a  vacuum 
might  be  produced  on  the  large  scale,  when 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  anticipated. 
He  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  his 
schemes,  and  the  likelihood  of  this,  along 
with  the  certainty  that  Boyle  had  endeavor- 
ed to  construct  an  air-pump  before  1509, 
has  led  the  late  Professor  Robison,  the 
writer  of  the  able  article  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,*'  on  Pneumatics,  to  claim 
for  Boyle  the  merit  of  being  an  independent, 
though  not  the  first  inventor  of  the  air-pump. 
"  Boyle,"  he  says,  "  invented  his  air-pump, 
and  was  not  indebted  for  it  to  Schottus's 
account  of  Otto  Von  Guericke*s,  published 
in  the  Mechanica  Hydraulo-Pnenmatica  of 
Schottus,  in  1657,  as  he  asserts,  Tecknica 
Curiosa"  (Enc.  Br.,  Art.  Pneumatics,  p.  72.) 
This  is  complimenting  Boyle  at  Guericke's 
expense,  in  an  uncalled-for  way.  The  for- 
mer, who  was  eminently  free  from  envy, 
meanness,  or  jealousy,  explicitly  declares  in 
a  letter  to  his  nephew.  Lord  Dungarvan,  of 
date  1659,  that  he  did  not  set  about  the 
construction  of  an  air-pump  till  he  had  heard 
of  Guericke's  *'  way  of  emptying  glass 
vessels,  by  sucking  out  the  air  at  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel."  Encouraged  by  the  report  of 
Guericke's  succoss^  Boyle  called  ia  the  as- 


sistance of  Greatorex,  or  Gratorix,  a  well" 
known  instrument-maker  of  the  time,  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  Pepys'  Diary.  Be- 
tween them,  however,  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  fashioning  a  serviceable  machine, 
and  Boyle  had  recourse  to  Robert  Hooke, 
then  a  youth  of  some  three  and  twenty,  but 
already  remarkable  for  his  mechanical  ge- 
nius. No  drawing,  of  Greatorex*s  contrivance 
has  been  preserved;  but  Hooke,  who  had 
seen  it,  says  of  it,  in  his  cutting  way,  that-  it 
**  was  too  gross  to  perform  any  great  mat- 
ter." 

At  this  point,  the  history  of  the  air-pump 
in  England  begins.  Statements,  the  most 
erroneous  and  contradictory,  occur  in  the 
works  of  writers  of  the  highest  authority, 
nor  do  we  know  any  treatise  which  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  the  steps  in  the  inven- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  machine,  or 
which  rightly  marks  the  parties  by  whom 
they  were  made. 

Men  so  eminent  as  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
and  Professor  Baden  Powell,  have  misled 
authorities  of.  less  esteem  in  this  matter. 
Professor  Robison,  in  addition  to  other  mis- 
takes, in  his  "Treatise  on  Pneumatics/* 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica,)  attributes  one 
most  important  improvement  (the  double 
barrel)  in  one  place  to  Hooke,  and  in 
another  place  to  Hauksbee.  Mr.  Weld  has 
completed  the  confusion,  by  announcing  in 
his  history,  that  the  Royal  Society  has  in 
its  possession  an  ancient  au'-pump,  once  the 
property  of  Boyle,  which  is  totally  unlike 
any  instrument  figured  or  described  in  his 
works.  It  is  time  to  set  this  matter  to 
rights,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that,  although  the  air-pump  was  in- 
vented in  Germany,  nearly  all  its  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  England. 

Greatorex*s  contrivance  having  been 
thrown  aside,  Hooke  constructed  for  Boyle, 
in  1658  or  1659,  the  air-pump,  with  which 
his  first  series  of  pneumatic  researches  was 
made.  The  merit  of  devising  this  instrument 
should  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  Hooke's. 
Boyle  at  least  claims  very  little  to  himself. 
His  account  of  his  first  air-pump  is  contained 
in  his  treatise,  entitled,.  "  New  Experiments, 
Physico-Mechanical,  touching  the  spring  of 
the  Air  and  its  effects,  made,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  new  Pneumatical  Engine ;  written 
by  way  of  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Charles,  Lord  Viscount  Dungarvan,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork."  The  date  of  the 
letter  is  1651^.  It  is  reprinted  in  Birch's 
Boyle,  vol.  i.  Boyle  mentions  that  he  put 
both  Mr.  G.  (Greatorex)  and  R«  Hooke  to 
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contrive  an  air-pump  which  should  be  more 
manageable  than  the  German  one,  and  free 
from  its  defects;  and  then  adds,  **  after  an 
unsuccessful  trial  or  two,  of  ways  proposed 
by  others,  the  last-named  person  (R.  Hooke) 
fitted  me  with  a  pump,  anon  to  be  de- 
scribed.** (Birch's  Boyle,  vol.  i.  p.  1.)  In 
a  manuscript  which  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death,  Hooke  himself  says,  "  in  1658 
or  *9  I  contrived  and  perfected  the  air-pump 
for  Mr.  Boyle.**  (Waller*s  Life  of  Hooke, 
p.  3.) 

This  instrument  consisted  "  of  two  princi- 
pal parts,  a  glass  vessel,  and  a  pump  to  draw 
the  air  out  of  it.**  The  pump  was  so  placed  on 
a  wooden  tripod,  as  to  have  its  mouth  down- 
wards, so  that  the  piston-rod,  or  shank  of  the 
sucker,  when,  like  the  ramrod  of  a  musket  it 
was  pushed  home,  ascended  into  the  cylinder 
or  barrel.  The  object  of  this  invention  was 
to  allow  the  glass  vessel,  from  which  it 
emptied  the  air,  to  be  placed  in  a  vertical" 
position  above  the  pump.  This  glass  vessel 
Boyle  called  the  receiver,  an  apparently 
paradoxical  title  for  a  hollow  globe,  which 
was,  if  possible,  to  be  emptied  of  its  original 
contents,  atmospheric  air.  The  name,  how- 
ever, which  is  still  retained,  though  modem 
air-pump  receivers  are  differently  constructed, 
was  eminently  significant,  and  marked  an 
important  difference  between  Boyle*s  air- 
pump,  and  Otto  von  Guericke's. 

The  receiver  was  a  globe,  or  rather  a 
pear-shaped  vessel,  with  a  large  aperture  at 
Its  wider  upper  end,  provided  with  an  air-tight 
movable  cover.  Through  this  aperture  the 
vessel  could  be  made  to  receive  any  object, 
such  as  a  burning  candle,  or  a  living  animal, 
on  which  it  was  intended  to  try  the  effects  of 
a  vacuum.  The  hollow  stalk  of  the  pear- 
shaped  receiver  terminated  in  a  brass  tube, 
provided  with  a  stop-cock,  and  ground  to  fit 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  inverted  cylinder. 
The  latter  had  an  opening  in  it  close  to  the 
place  where  the  stop-cock  entered,  which 
could  be  closed  or  opened  by  a  brass  plug, 
ground  to  fit  it,  and  managed  by  the  hand  of 
the  experimenter,  or  the  worker  of  the  pump. 
The  piston,  which  had  no  aperture  or  valve 
in  it,  was  not  moved  directly  by  the  hand. 
The  piston-rod  had  teeth  cut  on  it  at  one  side, 
so  as  to  form  a  rack,  which  was  raised  or 
depressed  by  a  handle  acting  on  a  pinion  or 
toothed  wheel,  working  into  the  teeth  of  the 
rack,  as  in  the  air-pumps  of  the  present  day. 
We  shall  not  dwell  more  minutely  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  original  English  air-pump. 
An  engraving  of  it  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Tolume  of  Birch*s  Boyle,  and  in 


the  second  volume  of  Shaw's  Boyle,  p.  472. 
It  was  necessary  to  describe  it  somewhat 
minutely,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently 
appear.  The  most  important  points  to  be 
noticed  about  it  are,  that  unlike  any  later  air- 
pump,  the  cylinder  and  the  receiver  were 
directly  connected,  and,  further,  that  it  was 
provided  with  only  one  barrel  or  pump.  It 
appears  to  have  been  partly  in  reference  to 
the  former  of  those  peculiarities,  but  also  be- 
cause he  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce an  absolute  vacuum,  that  Boyle  named 
bis  instrument.  He  seldom  calls  it  an 
air-pump.  Once  he  speaks  of  Guericke's 
instrument  as  "the  wind-pump,  as  some- 
body not  improperly  calls  it.'*  "Pneumatic 
pump*'  also  but  rarely  occurs.  The  title  he 
preferred  for  his  instrument  was  that  of 
'*  pneumatical  engine."  Others  called  it  the 
"  rarefying  engine,**  and  it  was  known  over 
Europe  as  Machma  Boyleana — Boyle's  ma- 
chine. 

It  was  strictly  a  pneumatical,  not  a  rarefy- 
ing engine.  It  could  be  used  to  condense 
air  into  the  globular  receiver,  as  well  as  to 
withdraw  air  from  it,  as  Boyle  showed,  and 
was  thus  something  else  than  a  mere  vacuum- 
producer.  Vapors  and  gases  could  also  be 
introdu(;c(l  into  the  globe,  as  they  were,  in 
many  of  tlie  experinK'nU  made  with  it.  It 
was  thus  best  deiiominatcd  an  air  or  pneu- 
matical engine. 

At  the  present  day  it  would  be  considered 
an  awkwardly  contrived,  ill-proportioned, 
and  imperfect  instrument.  It  taught  Boyle, 
however,  and  his  contemporaries  so  much, 
achieved  such  wondci*s,  was  so  difficult  of 
construction,  and  so  costly,  that  its  possessor 
called  it  his  "  Great'*  Pneumatical  Engine. 
He  did  not  retain  it  long  in  his  possession. 
With  a  rare  and  noble  liberality,  he  presented 
it  to  the  Royal  Society  in  16C2,  so  that  his 
poorer  scientific  brethren,  who  could  not  afford 
so  expensive  a  piece  of  apparatus,  might 
study  pneumatics  at  his  cost,  and  multiply 
experiments  by  means  of  the  great  engine. 
Acts  as  liberal  have  been  done  by  many  men 
on  their  death-beds,  but  seldom  during  theur 
life-time ;  and  wealthy  philosophers  have 
rarely  descended  from  the  height  of  advantage 
their  riches  gave  them,  to  put  into  poor  men's 
hands  the  means  of  rivalling  and  outstripping 
them  in  their  favorite  pursuits. 

For  six  or  seven  years  Boyle  turned  aside 
from  pneumatic  research  altogether,  and  no 
one  took  his  place,  at  least  in  Great  Britain. 
Finding  that  few  new  experiments  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  many  years,  he  resumed 
his  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  the  air. 
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and  oegan  by  constructing  a  new  air-pump. 
His'account  of  this,  which  he  distinguishes  as 
his  **  Second  Engine/'  and  of  the  experiments 
which  he  made  with  it,  was  published  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  Lord  Dun- 

firvan,  entitled  "A  Continuation  of  New 
xperiments,  Physico-Mechanical,  touching 
the  spring  and  weight  of  the  air,  <fcc.  <&c. 
Oxford  1669."  The  Tetter  is  dated  March  24, 
1667,  which  we  may  consider  the  year  in 
which  the  second  English  air-pump  was  con- 
structed, though  it  may  have  been  finished 
in  the  preceding  year.  Various  considera- 
tions "  invited  me,"  says  Boyle,  "  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  structure,  some  of 
them  suggested  by  others,  (especially  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Hooke,)  and  some  that  I  added 
myself,  as  finding  that  without  them  I  could 
not  do  my  work. 

The  second  pneumatical  engine,  like  the 
first,  had  a  single  barrel ;  but  the  mouth  of 
the  latter,  from  which  the  piston-rod  pro- 
jected, was  turned  upwards,  and  the  barrel 
stood  in  a  wooden  box,  or  trough,  filled  with 
water,  which  rose  above  the  mouth  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  latter  was  entirely  under 
water.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was 
to  keep  the  leather  of  the  piston,  or  sucker, 
always  wet,  and,  as  a  consequence,  **  turgid 
and  plump,*'  so  that  it  should  move  air-tight 
in  the  barrel.  The  piston,  which  was  moved 
by  a  rack  and  pinion,  had  an  aperture  in  it, 
which  was  closed  and  opened  alternately,  by 
thrusting  in  and  pulling  out  a  long  stick, 
managed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator.  But 
the  great  peculiarity  and  improvement  in  the 
engine  was,  that  the  receiver  was  not  direct- 
ly attached  to  the  barrel.  A  tube,  provided 
with  a  stop-cock,  passed  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  side  of  the  barrel,  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, along  a  groove^  in  a  wooden  board, 
covered  by  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  was  then 
bent  up  so  as  barely  to  project  through  the 
iron.  The  receiver  was  no  longer  a  globe,  or 
pear-shaped  vessel,  with  various  leaky  aper- 
tures in  it,  but  a  bell-shaped,  hollow,  glass 
jar,  which,  turned  with  its  mouth  downwards, 
like  an  inverted  drinking- glass,  was,  to  use 
Boyle's  homely  but  expressive  words, 
"  whelmed  on  upon  the  plate,  well  covered 
with  cement."  When  the  pump  was  wrought, 
the  air  in  the  bell-jar,  or  receiver,  was  drawn 
out  through  the  horizontal  tube.  The  reader 
familiar  with  pneumatics  will  recognize  in  the 
whole  arrangement,  a  device  which  has  been 
followed,  with  trifling  alterations,  in  every 
later  air-pump,  down  to  the  present  day. 
Every  modem  air-pump  has  its  "  plate," 
made,  however,  not  of  iron,  but  of  brass,  or 


of  plate-glass ;  and  the  bell-jar  receivers  are 
whelmed  on  upon  the  air-pump  plate,  as  they 
were  in  Boyle  s  day.  One  great  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  was  the  increased  stabm- 
ty  given  to  the  apparatus,  by  transferring 
the  heavy  glass  receiver,  which  in  the  first 
air-pump  was  fixed  by  a  narrow  tube  to  tbe 
barrel,  to  a  flat  support,  on  which  it  rested 
on  a  broad  base.  Another  advantage  was 
the  avoidance  of  many  apertures,  which  could 
not  be  kept  air-tight,  so  that  air  should  not 
leak  into  the  receiver.  Fop  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  every  pneumatic  receiver,  or 
other  exhausted  vessel,  lies  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  sea  of  air,  as  a  diving-bell 
does  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of  water ;  and 
the  latter  does  not  more  readily  rush  into  the 
bell,  through  the  smallest  fissure,  than  air 
forces  its  way  along  the  most  imperceptible 
channel,  into  the  exhausted  receiver.  In  the 
diving-bell  there  is  air,  at  least,  to  resist  the 
intrusion  of  water  ;  but  in  the  receiver  there 
is  a  vacuum,  soliciting  the  entrance  of  air. 
The  fewer,  therefore,  the  valves  and  stop- 
cocks, the  greater  the  chance  of  producing 
and  preserving  a  good  vacuum.  A  third  ad- 
vantage, to  mention  no  more,  was  the  facility 
which  the  plate  afforded  for  placing  on  it  any 
object,  such  as  a  candle,  a  barometer,  a  ther- 
mometer, a  piece  of  clockwork,  a  growing 
plant,  or  the  like ;  and  when  the  object  was 
exactly  arranged,  bell-jars,  of  various  dimen- 
sions and  shapes,  could  be  laid  over  it,  and 
the  pump  set  working.  In  the  first  pneu- 
matical engine,  bodies  intended  to  be  subject- 
ed to  a  vacuum  were  awkwardly  inserted  by 
a  large  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  receiver, 
or  suspended  within  it  by  strings. 

Boyle  published  the  account  of  the  ex- 
periments he  made  with  his  second  air-pump 
in  1669,  and  laid  pneumatics  again  almost 
entirely  aside  for  seven  or  eight  years.  In 
1676,  however,  he  began  to  think  of  resum- 
ing the  subject;  and  he  was  fixed  in  his 
resolution  by  a  visit  paid  him  by  a  very  in- 
genious and  inventive  Frenchman,  Denis  Pa- 
pin,  whose  name  is  still  connected  with  one 
of  his  many  devices,  the  Bone- Digester,  a  pe- 
culiar high- pressure  steam-boiler,  with  which 
he  effected  strange  triumphs  in  cookery. 
He  has  a  place,  and  a  high  one,  long  over- 
looked, among  the  inventors  of  the  steam- 
engine  ;  and  it  will  presently  appear  that  he 
has  a  claim,  also  overlooked,  to  a  high  place 
among  the  inventors  of  the  air-pump.  Papin 
came  to  England  in  search  of  some  situation 
which  might  afford  scope  for  his  mechanical 
genius.  Boyle  had  lost  the  services  of  Hooke, 
whom  he  generously  released  from  his  en- 
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gagements  with  him,  in  1602,  in  order  that 
he  might  become  Curator  and  Experimenter 
to  the  Koyal  Society.  Papin,  for  a  time,  be- 
came assistant  to  Boyle,  whose  indifferent 
health  prevented  him  from  experimenting 
much  himself,  and  a  new  series  of  pneumatic 
researches  was  undertaken.  This  was  the 
more  readily  accomplished,  that  Papin  had 
brought  with  him  **  a  pneumatic  pump  of  his 
own,  made  by  himself,"  and  much  superior 
in  efficacy  to  either  of  Boyle's  pneumatical 
engines. 

An  enOTaying  and  minute  description  of 
Papin's  air-pump  are  given  in  Boyle's  tract, 
entitled,  "  A  Continuation  of  New  Experi- 
ments, Physico-Mechanical,  touching  the 
spring  and  weight  of  the  Air,  and  their  Ef- 
fects, Second  Fart*^  The  substance  of  this 
tract  was  first  noted  down  in  French,  by  Pa- 
pin,  who  performed  most  of  the  experiments  ; 
then  translated  by  Boyle,  or  under  his  super- 
intendence, into  Latin,  in  which  the  treatise 
was  first  published.  Afterwards,  this  was 
translated,  under  Boyle's  supervision,  into 
English,  in  which  it  is  reprinted  in  Birch's 
Boyle,  vol.  iv.  p.  504.  We  cannot  give  the 
original  date  oi  the  Latin  or  English  editions 
of  the  tract,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
joint  production  of  Boyle  and  Papin,  but  the 
experiments  recorded  in  it  are  all  dated.  The 
first  bears  date  July  11, 1676,  (B.  B.  iv.  619,) 
the  last,  February  17,  1679,  (B.  B.  iv.  693.) 
Papin's  air-pump,  which  he  brought  with 
him,  is,  therefore,  at  least  as  old  as  1676, 
which  may  be  considered  the  date  of  its  in- 
troduction into  England.  Its  great  peculiari- 
ty, as  contrasted  with  former  air-pumps,  was, 
that  it  had  two  barrels.  It  was,  according 
to  Boyle,  Papin's  own  contrivance.  The 
former,  referring  to  the  iise  he  made  of  the 
hitter's  mechanical  devices  in  prosecuting  his 
researches,  says :  "  Not  a  few  of  the  mechan- 
ical instruments,  (especially  the  double  pump 
and  wind-gun,)  which  sometimes  were  of  ne^ 
cessary  use  to  us  in  our  work,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  his  invention,  who  also  made  some 
of  them,  at  least  in  part,  with  his  own  hands." 
(B.  B.  iv.  506.) 

Papin's  air-pump  was  a  curious  machine  ; 
it  had  two  pumps  standing  side  by  side,  the 
mouths  of  the  barrels  being  turned  upwards. 
Each  of  the  piston-rods  terminated  in  a  stir- 
rup, attached  to  its  upper  end,  and  the  stir- 
rups were  connected  by  a  rope  or  cord,  which 
passed  over  a  vertical  grooved  wheel,  or 
large  pulley,  fixed  on  a  movable  axis.  To 
work  the  machine,  the  exerciser  of  the  pumps, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  original  account,  put  his 
feet  into  the  stirraps,  and  holding  on,  as  it 


should  seem,  by  his  hands,  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  frame-work  of  the  pump,  or  leaning 
against  it,  (for  the  description  is  not  precise 
on  this  particular,)  moved  his  feet  alternately 
up  and  down,  as  a  hand-loom  weaver  does, 
or  a  culprit  on  the  treadmill.  The  pistons, 
or  suckers,  which  were  bottomless  brass  cy- 
linders, had  valves  opening  upwards,  like  thai 
of  an  ordinary  water-pump ;  and  similarvalves 
were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders, 
which  were  filled  with  water  to  a  certain 
height,  that  the  pistons  might  move  air-tight 
in  them.  From  the  Cylinders,  tubes  passed 
to  a  common  canal,  terminating  in  the  air- 
pump  plate,  on  which  receivers  to  be  exhaust- 
ed were  laid,  as  in  Boyle's  second  engine. 

The  advantages   of  Papin's   arrangement 
were  very  great.      When  a  single  pump  is 
used,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  as  the 
exhaustion  proceeds,  to  draw  out  the  piston 
against  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  which 
comes,  towards  the  end,  to  oppose  an  unre- 
sisted force,  equal  to  nearly  fifteen  pounds  on 
each  square  inch,  to  the  extru5?ron  of  the  pis- 
ton.    When  the  piston,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
pushed  home,  it  is  driven  into  the  barrel  with 
the  same  force  which  resists  its  withdrawal, 
and  is  liable  to  break  the  valves,  or  injure  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.     But  if  the  piston- 
rods   of    adjoining   cylinders    are   balanced 
against  each  other,  as  those  in  Papin's  ma- 
chine were,  so  that  the  one  ascends  as  the 
other  descends,  the  evils  described  are  all 
obviated.     The  resistance  which  the  air  offers 
to  the  ascent  of  the  one  piston  is  balanced,  or 
nearly  so,  by  the  force  with  which  it  compels 
the  other  piston  to  descend,  so  that  the  two 
hang  against  each  other  almost  in  equilibrio. 
A  very  slight  expenditure  of  force,  accord- 
ingly, little  more  than  is  requbite  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  moving  parts,  suffices  for 
the  working  of  the  pump.  A  double-barrelled 
air-pump  not  only  exhausts  twice  as  expedi- 
tiously as  a  single-barrelled  one,   but  does 
double  work  for  nearly  the  same  expenditure 
of  force.     In  this  respect  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  a  double-barrelled  air- 
pump  and  a  double-barrelled  gun.     In  the 
latter,  a  double  effect  is  gained  only  at  the 
expense  of  a  double  expenditure  of  time  and 
force.     Two  gun-barrels  require  twice  the 
charge,  loading,  ramming,  priming,  and  firing 
of  one  barrel,  and  take  twice  the  time  to  load. 
In  the  air-pump,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work- 
ing of  the  one  piston  renders  much  more  easy 
the  work  of  the  other,  and   diminishes  the 
time  requisite  for  working  both.    The  barrels 
of  a  musket  are  isolated,  though  lying  side 
by  side,  and  are  not  mutually  dependent  ; 
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but  the  pistons  of  the  air-pump  are,  as  it 
were,  organically  connected,  like  twins,  and 
aid  each  other's  movements.  The  peculiarity 
of  Papin's  device  would  have  been  more  ap- 
parent, if  his  machine  had  been  called,  not 
the  double-barrelled,  but  the  twin-piston  air- 
pump.  The  twin-pistons  were  not  the  only 
advantage  of  Papin's  pump  ;  its  valves  were 
opened  and  shut  by  the  air  Which  passed 
through  the  apertures  they  covered,  so  that 
the  valves  were  self-acting,  like  those  of  a 
water- pump.  If  the  pistons  were  only  kept 
alternately  ascending  and  descending,  nothing 
else  was  needed  for  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  Boyle's  pneumatical  engines,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of 
working  the  pump,  the  operator  had,  at 
every  stroke  of  the  piston,  to  shut  a  stop- 
cock and  thrust  in  a  plug,  or  to  open  a  stop- 
cock and  pull  out  a  plug.  His  engines, 
therefore,  could  not  be  wrought  swiftly. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  Papin's  air- 
pump  should  have  been  overlooked  by  most 
later  inventors  and  writers,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  not  found  it  referred  to  m 
any  recent  work  of  authority,  although  its  cu- 
rious stirrup-arrangement,  which  has  been 
employed  in  no  English  air-pump,  might  have 
been  expected  to  attract  attention  towards 
it.  Papin  is  mentioned  by  Nairne,  incident- 
ally, as  an  improver  of  the  air-pump,  (Phil. 
Trans.  1111,  p.  635.)  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his 
Mathematical  Dictionary,  (1706,  vol.  i,  p. 
55,)  mentions  Papin's  two  barrels  and  twin- 
pistons,  but  not  the  stirrup-arrangement.  In 
Shaw's  Boylo  the  whole  machine  is  described 
and  figured,  but  Papin's  name  is  not  once 
mentioned  ;  an  omission  which,  at  the  present 
day,  would  be  considered  inexcusable  in  an 
editor  or  abridger.  The  double  pump  must 
pass,  with  Shaw's  readers,  for  an  invention 
of  Boyle's ;  yet  even  the  latter's  great  name 
has  not  kept  the  double-barrelled  stirrup  air- 
pump  in  remembrance — a  significant  proof 
how  little  Boyle's  works,  even  when  abridged, 
are  read  by  the  very  historians  of  his  labors. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  double-bar- 
relled air-pump  that  the  accepted  history  of 
the  instrument  is  chiefly  erroneous,  but  the 
mistakes  made  in  reference  to  the  more  com- 
plex engine,  have  ultimately  involved  in  con- 
fusion even  the  authentic  records  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  earlier  single-barrelled  pump 
was  improved.  Recent  writers  on  pneuma- 
tics, having  overlooked  Papin's  machine, 
whilst  they  universally  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance ot  two  barrels  with  the  pistons 
counterbalanci  g  each  other,  have  attributed 
this  great  impro\  ement  to  Boyle,  to  Hooke, 


or  to  Hauksbee,  an  admirable  observer  and 
very  ingenious  mechanician,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.    Professor  Baden  Powell,  in  his  inte- 
resting History  of  Natural   Philosophy  (p. 
235)  says,  "  Boyle  made  the  first  improve- 
ment, and  reduced  the  air-pump  to  nearly 
its  present  construction."  So  general  a  state- 
ment, in  a  brief  popular  treatise,  would  not 
in  itself,  perhaps,  call  for  criticism.      It  is 
quoted,  however,  by  Mr.  Weld,  and  has  con- 
tributed, along  with  other  things,  to  mislead 
him  into  a  curious  error,  which,  if  uncontra- 
dicted, will  propagate  a  grave  mistake.     The 
point  of  Professor  Powell's  statement  lies  in 
the  word  "nearly."     In  our  judgment,  he 
uses  it  with   much    too  great  a   latitude. 
Boyle's  two  pneumatical  engines  were  awk- 
ward in  construction,  and  without  self-acting 
or  mechanical  valves.     They  could  not  be 
wrought  swiftly,  and  they  produced  only  an 
imperfect  vacuum.     Boyle  himself  ingenu- 
ously and  ungrudgingly  acknowledges,  that 
Guericke's  pumps  exhausted  better  than  his. 
In  compliment  to  his  beautiful   pneumatic 
researches,  the  whole  of  Europe,  designedly 
passing  by  the  prior  claims  of  the  burgomas- 
ter of    Magdeburgh,   called   the   air-pump 
vacuum,  "  Vacuum  Boylianum.**     Boyle  ac- 
cepted the  name,  not  as  a  compliment,  but 
as  a  designation  of  what  he  intended  when 
he  used  the  word  vacuum  in  his  treatises. 
It  referred  to  something  between  an  abso- 
lute plenum  and  an  absolute  vacuum.     It 
approached  to  the  latter,  but  fell  short  of  it. 
It  was  not  Nature's  vacuum,  the  thing  she 
so  much  abhorred,  but  Boyle's  vacuum,  the 
best  that  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  could 
produce  with  his  pneumatical  engines.     It 
seems  well  to  notice,  although  it  is  a  digres- 
sion, lest  we  should  be  thought  to  have  for- 
gotten our  duty  as  biographers,  that  those 
things  are  not  pointed  out  to  disparage  the 
genius  of  the  great  philosopher.     Professor 
Powell's  statement  lessens  instead  of  exalting 
Boyle's  claims  to  our  admiration.     His  merit 
lies  not  in  having  constructed  a  perfect  air- 
pump,  but  in  having  made  an  excellent  use 
of  a  ver}'  imperfect  one.     There  is  a  well- 
known  class  of  painters  who  are  always  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  "  a  good  light," 
whilst  Wilkies  are  completing  great  pictures 
in  dim  garrets.     There  is  an  equally  well- 
known  class  of  natural  philosophers,  forever 
roving  from  mechanician  to  mechanician  in 
search  of  better  instruments;  while  others 
are  discovering  new  planets,  new  living  be- 
ings, or  new  elements,  by  apparatus  which 
their  dissatisfied  brethren  can  demonstate  to 
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be  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Boyle  did  not  be- 
long to  this  tribe.  He  spared  no  cost,  or 
time,  or  trouble,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
good  air-pump,  but  he  did  not  aim  at  an  ideal 
perfection.  With  what  he  was  aware  was 
an  imperfect  instrument,  he  fell  to  work  and 
achieved  wonders.  His  clear,  keen,  cautious 
spirit  supplemented  all  defects  in  mere  ma- 
chinery. 

It  should  seem,  however,  according  to  the 
evidence  hitherto  produced,  that  Hauksbee, 
not  Hooke  himself,  first  applied  the  latter's 
device  to  the  double  air-pump.  Neverthe- 
less, Hooke  is  entitled  to  be  named  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  contrivance,  and  thus 
he  will  have  a  three- fold  connection  with  the. 
instrument,  as  deviser  of  the  first  air-pump, 
as  one  of  the  devisers  of  the  second,  and  as 
the  author  of  the  method  of  raising  and  de- 
pressing the  pistons  in  the  fourth.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  great  merit  of  the 
early  double  pump,  does  not  consist  in  the 
mode,  whatever  it  be,  employed  to  move  the 
pistons,  but  in  their  mutual  twin  dependence, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  self-acting 
valves.  To  Papin  all  this  merit  belongs. 
Whether  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  instru- 
ment he  showed  to  Boyle,  we  cannot  posi- 
tively affirm.  Boyle  understood  that  he  was. 
Winkler,  who  was  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy at  Leipsic,  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy," gives  a  good  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  air-pump.  Hauksbee  and  Leapold,  of 
Leipsic,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hauks- 
bee, are  the  only  parties  to  whom  Winkler 
refers  as  having  a  claim  to  be  considered  in- 
ventors of  the  double  air-pump.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  Papin's.  M.  Libes,  in  his 
Hist,  des  Progrea  ae  la  PhysiquCf  states,  that 
Papin  and  Hauksbee  arc  the  only  claimants 
of  the  double  pumps;  and  that  Cotes  of 
Cambridge,  a  contemporary  of  Hauksbee, 
attributed  the  invention  to  Papin.  (T.  iii. 
p.  66.) 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  we 
should  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able that  the  double-barrelled  air-pump  of 
the  Royal  Society  ever  belonged  to  Boyle. 
It  is  possibly  a  relic  of  Hooke's,  and  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  more  probably  a 
memento  of  Hauksbee,  and  belonging  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  modem  air-pump  was  conducted 
through  its  first  improvements  by  four  suc- 
cessive steps,  which  we  briefly  recapitulate 
for  the  sake  of  such  readers  as  wish  only  the 
fruits  of  an  historical  investigation. 

L  1659.    The  construction  of  a  pneuma- 


tical  engine,  consisting  of  a  single-barrelled 
pump,  with  a  solid  piston  moved  by  a  rack 
and  pinion,  and  a  globular  glass  receiver  di- 
rectly communicating  with  the  cylinder. 

II.  1667.  The  separation  of  the  glass  re- 
ceiver from  the  cylinder,  and  introduction  of 
the  air-pump  plate,  on  which  bell  jars  could 
be  placed  and  used  as  receivers. 

III.  1676.  The  introduction  of  the  double- 
barrelled  pump,  with  self-acting  valves  in  the 
cylinders  and  pistons,  and  with  piston  rods 
suspended  at  opposite  ends  of  a  cord,  passing 
over  a  pulley. 

IV.  1704.  The  combination  of  the  rack 
and  pinion  of  the  first  and  second  air-pumps, 
with  the  two  barrels,  twin  pistons,  and  self- 
acting  valves  of  the  third. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
air-pumps,  even  recently,  although  they  do 
not  generally  differ  much  in  external  appear- 
ance from  those  constructed  by  Hauksbee  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century.  The  perfec- 
tion of  an  air-pump  lies  in  certain  nice  me- 
chanical adjustments  of  concealed  valves,  and 
other  internal,  and  for  the  time  invisible,  ar- 
rangements, so  that  mere  similarity  or  even 
identity  of  outward  appearance  is  no  crite- 
rion of  equality  in  effective  power.  An  ordi- 
nary observer  could  not,  by  a  casual  inspec- 
tion, distinguish  a  chronometer  which  varies 
only  a  second  in  a  week,  from  a  chronome- 
ter which  keeps  time  no  better  than  a  Dutch 
clock.  We  must  guard  against  the  notion 
that  no  improvements  have  been  made  since 
Boyle*s  day,  because  air-pumps  look  the 
same.  Historians  of  past  successes,  we 
would  avoid  the  error  into  which  historians 
so  easily  fall,  of  exaggerating  the  past  be- 
cause it  is  the  past.  The  catholic,  generous 
Boyle,  were  he  to  revive  among  us,  would 
gaze  with  wonder  and  delight  at  our  glass- 
barrelled,  glass-plated,  exquisite  air-pumps, 
and  cease  to  call  his  own  the  Great  Pneuma- 
tical  Engine. 

Boyle  was  not  eminently  constructive, 
in  the  matter  of  mechanical  devices,  but 
he  was  very  inventive  in  devising  ap- 
propriate experiments,  and  he  could  al- 
ways compass  their  execution.  Hence  it 
happened^  that,  though  Otto  Guericke,  a 
man  of  great  genius,  had  the  start  of  Boyle 
by  some  five  years,  the  latter  made  so  much 
better  use  than  Guericke  of  the  air-pump, 
that  it  was  named,  by  admiring  Europe, 
Boyle's,  not  Guericke 's,  machine. 

There  are  few  of  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  which  he  did  not 
learn  for  himself,  and  teach  to  others,  by  his 
instrument.     Its  vital  or  life-sustaining  pow- 
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ers,  he  understood  better  than  most  even  of 
the  learned  physicians  and  naturalists  of  his 
time.  He  made  sonic  progress  in  investi- 
gating the  chemical  relations  of  the  air,  and 
ingemously  converted  his  pneumatical  en- 
gine, as  occasion  required,  into  ,a  retort,  an 
alembic,  a  still  with  its  condenser,  and  a  gas 
apparatus,  in  which  he  evolved  and  liquefied 
fumes  and  ^'apors,  and  eliminated  gases  by 
"corrosion  and  fermentation."  Galileo, 
Torricelli,  Pascal,  Guericke,  and  others  had 
shown  that  air  is  heavy,  and  that  it  exerts  a 
great  pressure  on  all  bodies  within  it.  Boyle 
multiplied  and  varied  the  proofs  of  this  by 
endless  impressive  and  convincing  expen- 
ments.  He  made  a  tolerable  approximation 
towards  exactly  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  air,  as  compared  both  with  water 
and  mercury,  and  came  nearer  the  true  num- 
ber than  any  of  his  early  contemporaiies. 

The  power  of  air  to  conduct  sound  had 
been  long  vaguely  credited,  then  doubted, 
and  finally,  as  it  appeared,  proved  not  to  ex- 
ist.    Endeavors  had  been  made  to  settle  the 
question  by  very  ingenious  experiments  with 
the  Torricellian  vacuum,  in  wnich  a  sound- 
ing body  was  placed,  in  the  expectation  that, 
when  made  to  vibrate,  no  sound  would  be 
heard.     Allowance,  however,  was  not  made 
for  the  conducting  power  of  the  walls  en- 
closing the  vacuum,  and  the  trial,  in  conse- 
quence, was  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  sounding  body  to  strike  on  the 
solid  glass  boundaries  of  the  void,  as  the 
tongue  or  hammer  of  a  bell  strikes  the  bell. 
A  sound,  accordingly,  loud  and  clear,  was 
heard,  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
the  presence  of  air  is  not  essential  to  the 
conduction  of  sounds,  even  when  those  are 
produced,  like  the  cries  of  birds  flying  high 
m  the  air,  or  a  peal  of  thunder,  in  cu-cum- 
stances  where  they  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
the  ear  along  solid  conductors.     Guericke 
repeated  the  trial  with  his  air-pump,  and  found 
that  sound  was  not  transmitted  through  a 
yacuum.     The  experiment,  however,  taught 
him  little.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
pected the  absence  of  air  to  annihilate  sound. 
He  «eems  to  have  thought,  that  if  air  con- 
ducted sounds,  we  should  not  hear  these 
when  much  to  the  leeward  of  a  sounding 
body.     Guericke   confounded  the   transfer- 
ence of  sounds,  by  a  series  of  waves  or  un- 
dulations, through  the  air,  with  its  carrying 
or  conveyance,  like  smoke,  by  the  air.     A 
mistake  of  the  same  kind  is  constantly  made 
in  reference  to  all  the  physical  forces,  such 
as  light  and  heat,  which  are  propagated  by 
undmations  or  vibrations.    A  simple  experi- 


ment and  a  familiar  observation  will  correct 
the  false  conception,  and  show  what  misled 
Guericke.  The  experiment  is  to  drop  a 
stone  into  a  still  pool.  A  ring-like  undula- 
tion immediately  conmiences  to  travel  from 
the  place  where  the  stone  plunged  into  the 
water,  and,  increasing  in  diameter,  spreads  on 
every  side,  till  it  reaches  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  But  the  outer  wave  which  ripples  on 
the  shore  is  not  the  very  water  which  the 
stone  first  disturbed.  Each  particle  of  water 
changes  its  place  very  little,  and  moves  only 
through  a  small  space,  although  the  impulse 
commenced  by  the  stone  travels  over  a  wide 
area.  A  sounding  body  causes  air  to  undu- 
late, as  the  stone  does  the  water. 

The  observation  which  may  be  considered 
equivalent  to  an  experiment  tried  for  us  by 
nature,  is  the  spectacle  of  a  field  of  growing 
com,  shaken  by  a  gentle  wind.     "When  we 
look  at  such  a  field,  we  see  wave  after  wave 
sweep  over  the  nodding  grain  from  one  side 
of  the  cultivated  space  to  the  opposite.    The 
ears  of  corn,  however,  have  not  been  swept 
from  one  comer  of  the  field  to  the  other. 
Each  ear,  anchored  by  its  stalk  to  the  soil, 
has  only  moved  forwai'd  a  little  space  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  then  moved  back 
to  its  original  position.  Sound  travels  through 
the  atmosphere  in  the  same  way,  not  borne 
along  with  moving  particles  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  fly  Tike  arrows,  carrying  the 
sound  with  them,  but  propagated  as  a  vibra- 
tion transferred  from  particle  to  particle  of 
the  air,  which  is  thrown  into  undulations, 
but  does  not  flow,  as  a  current.     The  eflect  of 
a  sounding  body  on  the  atmosphere  is  like 
that  produced  when  we  strike  the  first  of  a 
long  row  of  billiard-balls,  so  as  to  make  it 
impmge  on  the  second.     An  impulse  runs 
along  the  line,  moving  each  intermediate  ball 
very  little,  but  causing  the  last  to  fly  off 
from  the  row.     Another  striking  illustration 
of  what  we  are  seeking  to  explain,  is  supplied 
by  the  firing  of  a  great  gun.     The  flash  of 
the  cannon  is  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by 
a  series  of  very  swift  undulations,   which 
travel  in  every  airection  from  the  cannon  as 
a  centre.     The  sound,  in  like  manner,  by 
slower  undulations  through  the  atmosphere, 
reaches  the  ear,  whilst  the  smoke  does  not 
radiate  from  a  centre,  but  is  carried  by  the 
air  entirely  to  windward. 

How  far  Boyle  understood  all  this,  we  can- 
not precisely  tell,  but  he  was  one  whom  no 
theory  would  prevent  from  subjecting  to  di- 
rect trial,  what  he  thought  experiment  only 
could  decide.  Undeterred  by  the  results  of 
the  investigations  of  Guericke  and  others,  he 
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tried  for  the  first  time,  in  an  unexceptionable 
way,  whether  sounds  are  inaudible  in  a  vacu- 
um. His  experimentum  crucis  was  as  simple 
and  elegant  as  it  was  decisive.  He  hung 
within  the  globular  receiver  of  his  great 
pneumatical  engine,  by  a  thin  string,  a  watch 
with  its  case  open.  The  receiver  was  large 
enough  to  contain  sixty  wine-pints  of  fluid, 
so  that  the  watch,  suspended  in  its  centre, 
was  far  removed  from  the  glass  walls  of  the 
globe. 

The  sounding  body  was  thus  detached 
from  all  solid  conductors,  the  thin  string  ex- 
cepted, which  was  as  slight  a  conductor  as 
well  could  be  used  to  support  the  watch. 
When  all  had  been  arranged,  the  air  was 
slowly  withdrawn  from  the  receiver,  and  the 
beating  of  the  time-piece,  which  was  loudly 
audible  at  first,  fell  fainter  and  fainter  upon 
the  ear  as  the  exhaustion  proceeded,  till  at 
length  it  ceased  to  be  audible  at  all,  whilst 
the  silent  hands  moved  as  before  round  the 
dial  plate,  showing  that  the  movements  of 
the  watch  had  not  ceased,  but  only  their 
sound.  The  air  was  then  slowly  readmitted, 
when  the  sound  reappeared,  waxed  louder 
and  louder,  and  finally  reached  its  previous 
intensity,  when  the  receiver  was  filled  as  at 
first,  with  air. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  by  Boyle  in 
various  ways,  and  the  ingenuity  of  later  ob- 
servers has  supplied  many  contrivances  for 
making  the  experiment  demonstrative  to 
large  audiences,  by  whom  the  ticking  of  a 
time-piece  could  not  be  heard.  The  original 
trial,  however,  was  complete.  Since  Boyle's 
time,  no  natural  philosopher  has  doubted 
that  the  air  is  the  great  and  essential  medium 
of  sound. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  necessity  of 
air  to  the  maintenance  of  combustion  must 
have  been  more  or  less  distinctly  perceived, 
yet  the  notions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
were  at  the  best  very  vague.  Nor  could 
Boyle  do  more  than  dissipate  some  of  the 
vagueness  ;  yet  he  did  a  great  deal.  With 
untiring  patience,  he  inclosed  in  his  engine 
lighted  candles,  portfires,  loaded  pistols, 
which  he  fired  by  dextrous  contrivances, 
and  many  other  arrangements  of  combustible 
bodies,  which  he  rapidly  cut  off  from  a  sup- 
ply of  air,  or  did  not  kindle,  as  in  the  case  of 
gunpowder,  till  the  air  was  withdrawn.  He 
did  not  interpret,  or  he  misinterpreted  much 
that  he  saw  that  was  instructive  enough :  but 
he  understood  a  great  deal  of  what  he  wit- 
nessed. He  could  not  only  infallibly  demon- 
strate that  without  air,  flame  could  not  exist, 
but  be  dimly  foresaw    what>  apparently, 


might  be  easily  apprehended,  and  yet  was 
not  clearly  perceived  till  a  century  later,  that 
a  burning  body  is  not  parting  with  some 
fier}'  essence  or  principle  to  the  air,  the  loss 
of  which  renders  it  incombustible,  but  is  rob- 
bing the  air  of  part  of  its  subsUxnce,  which  is 
added  to  the  burning  mass,  and  makes  it  in- 
susceptible of  combustion.  If  a  flaming  can- 
dle owed  its  luminousness  simply  to  its  giv- 
ing off  an  inflammable  principle,  it  should 
flame  brightest  in  a  vacuum,  which  would 
solicit  the  evolution  of  the  principle  of  heat 
and  light,  whereas  a  candle  will  not  flame  at 
all  in  a  void,  but  disappears,  as  if  snuffed  out, 
by  invisible  snuffers.  The  moon  has  no  at- 
mosphere, and,  therefore,  we  may  be  certain 
no  tallow-chandlers,  no  camphene  lamps,  or 
coal  gas  companies.  No  lunar  Diogenes 
goes  about  seeking  for  an  honest  man,  at 
least  with  a  lantern.  The  only  torch  that 
would  suit  a  cynic  in  the  moon,  is  the  elec- 
tric light,  which  feeds  upon  electricity,  and 
not  upon  air. 

Imperfect  as  Boyle's  views  on  combustion 
were,  they  greatly  exceeded,  in  clearness, 
those  of  his  immediate  successors.  It  was  by 
defect  and  omission  that  he  erred,  as  well  as 
Mayow  and  Hooke,  who  also,  for  their  time, 
had  unusually  accurate  notions  of  the  nature  of 
combustion,  rather  than  by  holding  positive- 
ly erroneous  opinions.  After  those  clear 
thinkers  came  the  Dark  Middle  Age  of  mod- 
em chemistry,  with  its  chimera  of  a  "  phlo- 
giston," or  invisible,  unsubstantial  fire-es- 
sence, in  theory  an  entity  and  yet  a  nonenti- 
ty ;  in  fact,  a  veritable  dark  lantern,  which 
Lavoisier  at  last  succeeded  in  knocking  to 
pieces,  after  satisfying  every  reasonable  per- 
son that  there  never  had  been,  at  any  time, 
a  light  within  the  lantern  to  make  it  worth 
preserving.  A  hundred  years  of  retrograde 
speculation  on  combustion,  divide  Boyle's 
clear  views  on  the  subject  from  the  clearer 
but  still  defective  views  of  Cavendish,  Watt, 
Priestley,  and  Scheele,  which  culminated  in 
Lavoisier's  clearest  announcement  of  the  the- 
ory of  burning,  in  which,  nevertheless,  as  in 
the  sun,  the  telescope  of  a  more  modem 
chemistry  can  see  dark  spaces. 

Respiration  and  combustion  are  closely 
analogous  as  chemical  phenomena.  The  firrt 
man  that  quickened  a  smouldering  brand  by 
blowing  upon  it,  had  discovered  that  ihe 
breath  of  life  is  also  the  nourisher  of  flame. 
The  eastern  moralist  compared  life  to  a  va- 
por. The  quenched,  inverted  torch  was  a 
classical  emblem  of  death,  and  the  modem 
poet  sings  of  the  "  Vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame."    Boyle  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
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such  expressions  a  literal  signiOcation,  and  to 
announce,  with  no  little  clearness,  the  apho- 
rism of  raodem  chemistry,  that  no  gas  or 
gaseous  mixture,  in  which  a  candle  goes  out, 
will  support  animal  life.  As  he,  like  all  the 
chemists  of  his  century,  confounded  the  va- 
rious gases  under  a  common  name  of  air,  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  announce  the 
aphorism  in  the  terms  we  now  do,  but  he 
substantially  gave  expression  to  it.  No  sub- 
ject interested  liim  more  than  the  relation  of 
life  to  air.  He  tried  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments, many  of  them,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, very  cruel,  as  to  the  influence  of  a  va- 
cuum on  living  animals. 

It  was  with  no  wanton  cruelty,  still  less  in 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  indifference,  that 
Boyle  tortured  animals.     Burnet  tells  us  that 
his  sensilivene&s  to  their  sufferings  made  him 
abandon  the  study  of  anatomy,  in  that  age 
prosecuted  with  a  needless  amount  of  inflic- 
tion of  pain  on  hving  creatures.     We  can 
well  believe  this,  for  it  was  quite  in  keeping 
with    the    amiability   and    benevolence    of 
Boyle's  character ;  but  no  indications  of  his 
humanity  appear  in  the  records  of  his  pneu- 
matic researches.     Experiments  which  would 
shock  our  readers  if  but  alluded  to,   and 
which  involved  inconceivable  and  protracted 
agony  to  their  subjects,  are  as  calmly  related 
as  if  they  had  been  performed  upon  a  candle 
or  a  time-piece.     This  would  not  seem  won- 
derful in  a  strictly  scientiflc  narration,  which 
supposed  pain  taken  for  granted,  and  left  it 
unnoticed.     But  it  was  not  Boyle's  way  to 
progress   through  a  subject,  like  a  railway 
train  implicitly  guided  by  the  rails,  nor  even 
like  a  stage-coach,  keeping,  on  the  whole, 
the  middle  of  the  road.     He  got  over  his 
ground   as  travellers  ride   across  Salisbury 
Plain,  by  a  kind  of  zigzag  progression,  which 
can  make  the  shatpest  angles  on  either  side 
without  risk  of  breaking  a  fence,  or  striking 
a  wall,  or  falling  over  a  bridge.     Yet  not  a 
whisper  does  he  utter  as  to  the  cruelties  he 
was  perpetrating,  although  Hooke,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  unamiable  man, 
when  describing  an  experiment  on  a  living 
animal  cannot  forbear  giving  vent  to  remorse- 
ful expressions  as  to  the  pain  which  the  ex- 
periment cost  himself  as  a  performer  and 
spectator,  nor  omit  recording  that  he  will 
never  repeat  so  cruel  a  deed.     The  explana- 
tion of  the  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
tense conviction  Boyle  had,  that  his  air-pump 
experiments  would  immensely  improve  phy- 
siology, enlarge  men's  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  respiration,  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  physician  new  methods  of  lessening  hu- 
man suflferiog. 


The  stream  of  Boyle's  benevolence  had 
scooped  for  itself  one  great  channel,  in 
which,  fraught  with  gifts  for  his  brethren,  it 
all  ran.  He  thought  not  of  the  agonies  of  a 
bird,  when  its  pantings  in  the  vacuum  prom- 
ised to  teach  him  how  to  cheat  consumption 
out  of  her  victims.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  Harvey's  great  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  had  filled  the  disciples 
of  Bacon  with  as  extravagant  expectations  as 
to  the  results  which  should  flow  from  the  ex- 
tension of  his  discovery,  as  men  now-a-days 
anticipate  from  the  triumphs  of  galvanism. 
The  sacredness  of  even  human  life  was  for- 
gotten. It  is  scarcely  credible  at  the  present 
day,  that  the  chief  physicians  of  London, 
contemporary  with  Boyle,  applied  to  the 
presiding  physician  of  Bedlam,  for  a  lunatic, 
into  whose  veins  they  proposed  to  inject  an 
animal's  blood.  When  this  extraordinary 
request  was  refused,  they  succeeded  in  per- 
suading a  crazy  scholar,  an  emeritus  out- 
pensioner  of  St.  Luke's,  though  not  on  its 
roll,  to  submit  to  have  sheep's  blood  trans- 
fused into  his  blood-vessels.  Henry  Olden- 
burgh,  the  thrifty  Secietary  of  the  Iloyal 
Society,  may  still  be  hdrd,  in  an  existing  let- 
ter in  the  Boyle  Correspondence,  chuckhng 
over  the  crazy  man  risking  life  and  what  re- 
mained of  reason  for  a  guinea ! 

When  men  fared  so,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  it  went  ill  with  pigeons  and  frogs. 
Boyle  forgot  everything  but  the  mighty 
improvements  in  medicine  which  were  likely 
to  result  from  his  experiments,  and  showed  no 
mercy.  And  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that 
the  transient  suflerings  of  the  innocent  crea- 
tures he  tortured,  have  served  to  lessen  the 
agonies  of  generations  of  men,  although  the 
state  of  physiology  in  his  day  long  prevented 
any  liarvest  being  reaped  from  his  trials. 
Till  Priestley  discovered  oxygen,  and  Caven- 
dish showed  the  chemical  composition  of  air, 
and  Lavoisier  expounded  the  time  relation  of 
oxygen  to  combustion,  respiration  was  an 
enigma,  nor  is  it  yet  a  perfectly  solved  prob- 
lem. Boyle,  however,  had  the  faith  of  ge- 
nius in  the  value  of  his  early  expositions  of 
the  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  life,  and 
committed  them  contentedly,  as  a  seed  which 
should  yet  be^r  the  choicest  fruit,  to  the 
hands  of  his  successors.  His  good  taste  was 
not  so  conspicuous  as  his  faith.  In  the  draw- 
ing of  his  second  pneumatical  engine  he  has 
introduced  a  revolting  picture  of  a  miserable 
cat  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  suflbcation. 
In  his  medallion  portrait,  as  already  noticed, 
he  has  a  bird  in  the  receiver  of  his  air-pump. 
The  most  maligned  of  French  Vivisectors 
would  not  venture  on  such  drawings  at  the 
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present  day.  Boyle  was  in  many  respects 
before  his  age ;  but  noble  Christian  as  he 
was,  he  was  tinctured  with  its  barbarity. 
The  designs  referred  to,  however,  are  impor- 
tant proofs  of  the  value  he  set  upon  his  ex- 
periments on  animals. 

We  can  say  no  more  concerning  his  air- 
pump  researches,  although  much  remains  un- 
noticed ;  neither  can  we  dwell  upon  the  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  science  indirectly,  by 
the  proofs  he  gave  of  the  value  of  his  machine 
as  an  instrument  of  research. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences which  is  not  indebted  to  the  air-pump. 
Optics  employs  it  to  measure  the  refractive 
powers  of  gases.  The  science  of  heat  has 
been  indebted  to  it,  in  the  hands  of  Leslie, 
Faraday,  and  others,  for  great  strides  of 
progression.  Acoustics  by  means  of  it  as- 
certains the  laws  which  regulate  the  propa- 
gation of  sound  through  elastic  fluids.  In 
many  ways  it  is  essential  to  the  researches  of 
the  natural  philosopher  and  physiologist,  and 
it  is  an  essential  appendage  of  every  chemist's 
laboratory.  It  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
condensing  steam-engine,  and  is  employed 
on  the  largest  scale  in  the  puri6cation  of 
sugar,  and  in  other  economical  processes.  If 
it  has  failed  in  its  most  gigantic  application, 
that,  namely,  of  the  atmospheric  railway, 
Boyle,  at  least,  is  not  to  blame.  Had  the 
projectors  of  that  scheme  looked  back  two 
centuries,  and  read  the  philosopher's  wail- 
ings  over  the  failure  even  of  the  best  sticking 
plaster  to  close  the  chinks  in  liis  receiver, 
they  would  have  thought  twice  before  they 
tried  to  realize  their  project.  When  we 
think  of  all  the  air-pump  has  effected,  we 
feel  compelled  to  retract  what  we  have  said 
against  Boyle's  earliest  and  rudest  instru- 
ment, and  to  unite  with  him  in  calling  it  the 
Great  Pneumatical  Engine. 

Had  our  limits  permitted,  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  dwell  on  Boyle's  other 
achievements  as  a  physical  philosopher.  We 
should  have  tried  to  show  what  an  active  in- 
vestigator of  the  laws  of  heat  he  was,  often 
mistaken,  always  ingenious  ;  sometimes  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  to  light  striking  phenom- 
ena, and  elucidating  remarkable  laws.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Great  Britain 
the  famous  Florentine  weather-glasses,  which 
the  short-lived  but  memorable  Academia  del 
Cimento  taught  Europe  how  to  make.  Eng- 
land came  thus  to  be  provided  with  delicate 
thermometers  earlier  than  countries  lying 
nearer  Italy  ;  and  a  great  impetus  towards 
the  study  of  heat  was  communicated  to  the 
natural  philosophers  of  oar  country.    Boyle 


took  a  leading  part  in  prosecuting  the  sub- 
ject. He  devised  some  very  useful  forms  of 
the  thermometer,  and  assisted  in  discovering 
a  process  by  which  the  instrument  might  be 
infallibly  graduated,  so  that  all  thermometers 
should  agree  in  their  indications — that  is, 
should  point  to  the  same  figure  on  their 
scale,  when  the  heat  affecting  them  was  the 
same.  He  did  not,  however,  perfect  a  method 
of  graduation.  Hooke,  Halley,  and  othere, 
went  further  than  he  did,  and  Newton  out- 
stripped them  all.  The  modem  thermome- 
ter is  as  much  his,  as  the  glass  prism. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  also  to  have 
shown  how  endless  his  distillations,  cohoba- 
tions,  sublimations  and  fermentations  were, 
and  what  glimpses  he  got  of  grei\t  discover- 
ies, which,  nevertheless,  he  missed.  He 
toiled  unceasingly  beside  the  huge  furnace, 
which  the  Hermetic  philosophers  of  his  day 
thought  essential  to  their  work,  and  con- 
structed of  dimensions  large  enough  to  rival 
a  limekiln,  or  serve  a  glasshouse,  as  may  be 
learned  from  his  letters  and  folios,  by  the 
smiling  chemist  of  the  present  day,  whose 
crucible- furnace  would  go  into  his  hat,  and 
his  blowpipe  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
Boyle  called  himself  the  "  Sceptical  Chym- 
ist,"  but  he  had  a  weak  side  towards  alchemy. 
He  was  constantly  begging,  borrowing,  or 
purchasing  medical  recipes,  and  much  of  his 
time  was  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  spe- 
cifics. Religious  considerations  probably 
precluded  him  from  faith  in  the  alchemist's 
long  sought  for  elixir  of  life,  wliich  should 
confer  nn  earthly  immortiility  on  mankind. 
The  elixir  was  the  specific  of  specifics,  which 
made  lesser  specifics  needless ;  the  cure  for 
the  one  disetise,  Death,  which  swallows  up 
all  others.  Boyle  did  not  believe  in  such  a 
specific,  but  there  was  nothing  in  Scripture 
to  forbid  the  belief  that  the  day  might  come 
when  man's  God-given  skill  should  succeed 
in  neutralizing  disease,  and  Health  should 
walk  side  by  side  with  Life  up  to  the  ver}* 
gates  of  the  tomb.  Boyle's  furnaces,  ac- 
cordingly, were  alw,ays  at  work,  concocting 
elixirs  of  health,  but  their  ineffectual  fires 
blazed  in  vain.  The  dyspeptic,  melancholic 
eHxir-maker  himself,  was  a  poor  specimen  of 
the  worth  of  his  specifics,  though  this  was, 
perhaps,  as  it  should  be.  The  alchemical 
professors  of  transmutation  never  had  by 
any  chance  a  penny  in  their  purses.,  and  the 
hermetic  process  always  began  by  the  beg- 
ging of  so  much  base  metal  which  the  adent 
should  transmute  into  silver  or  gold.  Boyle 
was  a  staunch  believer  in  tran.*^ mutation,  as 
he  was  well  entitled  to  he,  for  there  is  no  a 
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priori  objection  to  its  possibility,  as  there  is 
to  the  possibility  of  a  self-sustaining  per- 
petual motion,  and  in  his  time  there  appeared 
many  proofs  of  transmutation  having  been 
effected.  It  may  be  realized  any  day.  Boyle 
tried  to  multiply  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
gold  showed  symptoms  at  least  of  coming. 
He  amazed  himself,  and  alarmed  Newton, 
who  counselled  concealment,  by  an  experi- 
ment where  gold  and  mercury  being  min- 
gled together  grew  very  hot,  and  the  latter 
seemed  going  to  fix.  There  was  nothing 
very  alarming  in  the  experiment,  after  all. 
It  was  only  a  costly  way  of  illustrating,  what 
a  little  gunpowder  would  have  shown  better, 
and  a  great  deal  more  cheaply,  that  chemi- 
cal combination  is  accompanied  by  the  evo- 
lution of  heat.  Not  long  before  his  death, 
Boyle  procured  the  repeal  of  a  statute  of 
Henry  IV".,  which  forbade  **  the  multiplying 
of  gold  and  silver,"  so  that  more  successful 
transmuters  than  himself  might  engage  in 
the  fixation  of  mercury,  without  fear  of  their 
lives. 

As  a  naturalist  he  was  indefatigable.  He 
observed  for  himself,  collected  specimens, 
read  largely,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Every  one  was  pressed  into  his  service,  from 
the  English  ambassadors  abroad,  to  the  la- 
borers in  his  gardens^  and  the  sailors  he  fell 
in  with.  It  was  a  transition-age,  half  credu- 
lous, half  sceptical,  but  more  the  former  than 
the  latter,  and  many  of  Boyle's  corre-^pond- 
ents  had  eyes  only  for  the  wonderful.  Among 
his  unpublished  works  is  a  manuscript  rocord 
of  conversations  with  sea-captains  and  pilots. 
What  wonderful  things  sea-captains  beliold  . 
we  know,  and  how  ready  they  are  to  ch.irm 
willing  eiirs  with  them.  Boyle  was  a  very 
cautious,  though  inquisitive  man,  and  had  a 
great  stock  of  common  sense.  He  needed  it 
all  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  recitals 
made  to  him ;  and  we  need  neither  wonder 
nor  blame,  if  he  sometimes  stamped  as  au- 
thentic, narrations  which,  in  reality,  were  half 
genuine  mixtures  of  inaccurate  observations, 
unintentional  deceptions,  and  deliberate  lies. 
He  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  on 
the  whole,  very  fairly,  if  we  remember  how 
imperfect  his  winnowing  shovel  was,  and  that 
there  was  but  his  solitary  one  at  work.  We 
may  compare  him,  as  a  critic  and  methodizer 
of  the  natural  history  of  his  time,  to  one  of 
the  Califomian  gold-washers  of  our  own  day. 
Up  to  his  knees  in  water  he  stood,  provided 
with  one  small  wooden  bowl,  of  his  own 
making,  with  which  to  sift  the  gold  from  the 
sand.    Down  came  the  riyer^  bringing  grains 


of  the  true  metal ;  brassy  pyrites  particleBy 
which,  to  many  eyes,  looked  more  metallic 
than  the  gold  ;  yellow  mica  scales  glisteniiu; 
brighter  than  the  pyrites ;  pebbles,  grav^ 
shingles,  clay,  sand  and  mud. ,  With  wonder- 
ful dexterity,  everything  considered,  Boyle 
contrived  to  let  nearly  all  but  the  gold  flo^  on ; 
and  if  he  occasionally  mistook  grains  of  the 
pyrites  or  mica  for  the  noble  metal,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  his  cautious  temper  made 
him  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  think  it  better 
to  save  a  little  dross  which  could  afterwards 
be  purged  out,  than  to  permit  any  of  the 
gold  to  escape. 

What  Boyle  did  in  Physics  proper,  in  hy- 
drostatics, for  example,  and  in  electricity,  we 
must  pass  by.  His  discoveries  in  these 
would  have  won  a  reputation  for  a  less  ver- 
satile observer.  We  must  notice  him,  how- 
ever, as  the  self-appointed  professor  of  an 
important  art.  We  have  called  him  already 
an  Amateur  Doctor.  It  would  be  fairer  to 
style  him  an  Emeritus  Physician.  Padua  or 
Ley  den  might  have  been  proud  of  him,  and 
gave  the  Doctor's  hat  to  many  less  accom- 
plished students  of  medicine.  He  knew 
anatomy  well,  and  was  often  present  at  dis- 
sections. The  meagre  physiology  of  his 
time  he  had  more  tban  mastered,  for  his  air- 
pump  experiments  on  living  animals  threw 
new  light  on  the  great  functions  of  respira- 
tion and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
properties  of  blood  and  bone,  and  of  the 
other  secretions  and  tissues  of  the  body,  he 
made  the  subjects  of  repeated  analyses.  His 
knowledge  of  natural  history  made  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  medicinal  virtues  of  plants 
and  minerals ;  and  his  chemical  skill,  we 
have  seen,  was  constantly  exerted  in  pre- 
paring novel  remedies.  He  amassed  an  im- 
mense collection  of  empirical  recipes,  and 
tried  them  on  himself,  on  his  fiiends,  or, 
through  the  physicians  he  knew,  on  their  pa- 
tients. It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  remark  his 
eagerness  on  this  point.  Whatever  else  he 
and  his  immense  host  of  correspondents  write 
about,  the  majority  of  them  have  something 
to  say  about  specifics.  Now  it  is  a  request 
that  **  the  incomparable  Mr.  Boyle"  will  send 
them  a  little  of  "  Ens  Veneris."  Then  it  is 
an  announcement  from  a  physician,  that  be 
finds  "  Aqua  Limacum"  (snail-water,)  or 
some  other  abomination,  a  powerful  reme- 
dy. It  was  a  certain  way  to  Boyle's  good 
graces  to  send  him  a  new  recipe,  which  he 
acknowledged  by  presenting  the  sender  in 
return  with  one  of  his  choicest  formulae,  or 
a  packet  or  vial  of  some  catholicon,  as  insect 
or  shell  collectors  exchange  specimens.    £t- 
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oy  one  assisted  him.  William  Penn  seot 
km  Bed  Indian  cures;  Iiocke  gathered 
plants  for  him  at  the  due  season  of  the  year. 
Boyle  <M(me  in  the  end  to  be  gratuitous  con- 
smting  physician  and  apothecary-general  to 
a  gpreat  section  of  England.  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  did  not  hesitate 
to  submit  cases  to  him,  and  he  was  a  prompt 
and  bold  practitioner.  In  1665  Oxford 
nive  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physic. 

Doctor  Boyle's  dispensatory  was  a  cata- 
logue of  as  vile  abominations  as  ever  sick 
man  was  compelled  to  swallow.     The  com- 
pilers of  the  Pharmacopseias  of  his  time — for 
he  was  not  a  solitary  transgressor — almost 
seem  to  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  the 
more  loathsome  the  source  of  a  remedy,  the 
more  potent  was  it  likely  to  prove.     Let  in- 
valids of  the  present  day  drink  with  compo- 
sure their  bitterest  potions,  and  be  thankful 
that  they  are  not  required,  as  their  forefath- 
ers were,  to  turn  cannibals,  and  masticate 
powdered  human  skulls,  or  the  "  ashes  of  a 
toad  burned  alive  in  a  new  pot."     The  na- 
ture of  the  subject  forbids  enlargement  on 
what  is  an  important  chapter  in  tne  histoiy 
of  science,  interesting  to  the  moralist  as  well 
as  to  the  physician,  and  full  of  humiliating 
proofs  that  we  are  all  Clodlos.     "  What  we 
fear  of  death"  makes  every  other  repulsive 
thing   lose  its  loathsomeness    and    horror. 
Life  is  gladly  purchased  on  the  most  hateful 
terms.     If  any  reader  thinks  we  exaggerate, 
let  him  turn  to  Boyle's  "  Usefulness  of  Phi- 
losophy," which  he  will  find  abridged   in 
Shaw's  "  Boyle,"  vol.  i,  p.  94,  and  read  the 
paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.     If 
that  does  not  satisfy  him,  he  can  read  on. 
He  will  not  read  long,  without  exclaiming, 
with  King  Lear,  "An  ounce  of  civet,  good 
apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination.' 

In  the  occupations  we  have  described, 
more  than  forty  years  wore  away ;  but  be- 
fore we  say  anything  further  concerning 
Boyle's  deeds,  it  will  be  well  to  resume  his 
personal  history,  which  we  carried  no  further 
than  the  close  of  his  minoritv.  This  may 
best  be  effected  by  going  back,  for  a  brief 
«paoe,  to  the  narrative  of  Philaretus,  The 
reader  who  knows  it  only  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  abridged  tt,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the 
wan,  wasted,  melancholy  countenance,  which 
looks  out  from  the  engraved  frontispiece  of 
Boyle's  works,  will  find  it  dificidt  to  connect 
that  mournful  face  with  the  commentary  on 
it,  which  hiB  autobiography  supplies.  Yet 
the  account  is  his  own,  and  we  have  not  se- 
lected pusageB  which  should  show  him  to 
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disadvantage.  Those  which  we  have  taken, 
and  others  which  are  passed  over,  display 
him  rather  as  an  estimable,  than .  an  engag- 
ing youth.  If  he  faithfully  acknowledges 
his  faults,  he  is  no  less  careful  to  point  out 
his  virtues,  and  this  with  a  minuteness  and 
complacency  not  prepossessing. 

There  were  better  quahties,  however,  in 
Boyle,  than  those  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
they  were  destined,  as  well  as  his  weaknesses, 
to   an  early  ripening.      Whilst  resident  at 
Geneva,   an  event  occurred,  which,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  he  was  accustomed  "  to 
mention  as  the  considerablest  of  his  whole 
life."     To  prepare  his  readers  for  this  oc- 
currence, he  tells  us,  in  language  quaint,  but 
dignified,  that  up  to  the  period  of  its  hap- 
pening, "  though  hi^  inchnations  were  ever 
virtuous,  and  his  life  free  from  scandal,  and 
inoffensive,  yet  had  the  piety  he  was  master 
of  already  so  diverted  him  from  aspiring  unto 
more,  that  Christ,  who  long  had  lain  asleep 
in  his  conscience,  (as  he  once  did  in  the  ship) 
must  now,  as  then,  be  waked  by  a  storm." 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  was  roused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  thunders  of  a  fearful  tem- 
pest.    Waking  with  the  alarm  that  always 
attends  sudden  starting  from  sleep,  he  gazed 
in  terror  at  the  unceasing  flashes  of  lightning 
till  he  ''  began  to  imagine  them  the  sallies  of 
that   fire  that   must  consume   the  world." 
The  noise  of  the  heavy  rain,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  winds,  loud  enough  at  times  to  drown 
the  echo  of  the  thunder,  *'  confirmed  him  in. 
his  apprehension  of  the  day  of  judgment 
being  at  hand,  whereupon  the  consideration 
of  his  unpreparedness  to  welcome  it,  and  the 
hideousness  of  being  surprised  by  it  in  un 
unfit  condition,  made  him  resolve  and  vow, 
that  if  his  fears  were  that  night  disappoint- 
ed, all  his  further  additions  to  his  life  should 
be  more  religiously  employed."    Boyle  does 
not  conceal  that   "his  fear  was   (and  he 
Uushed  it  was  so)  the  occasion  of  his  resola* 
tion  of  amendment,"  but  he  also  tells  us 
that  'Uhe  morning  came,  and  a  serener, 
cloudless  sky  returned,  when  he*  ratified  his 
determination  so  solemnly  that,  from  that 
day,  he  dated  his  conversion."    This  hap- 
pened when  he  was  some  fourteen  years  old. 
In  after  life,  Boyle's  religion  was  conspicu- 
ously free  from  the  recognition  of  dread  of 
punishment  of  crime,  or  the  barter  of  good 
works  for  reward,  as  the  g^rounds  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  obedience.    **  Piety,"  he  said, 
**  was  to  be  embraced,  not  so  much  to  gain 
heaven,  as  to  serve  God  with." 

The    piety    which     one    grand    natural 
spectacle    awakened,  another  was  first  to 
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shake  to  its  foundations,  and  then  to  confirm. 
Soon  after  witnessing  the  thunder-storm, 
Boyle  made  some  excursions  through 
Dauphiny  and  the  south  of  France. 
Whilst  at  Grenoble,  **  his  curiosity  at  last 
led  him  to  those  wild  mountains,  where 
the  first  and  chiefest  of  the  Carthusian 
abbeys  does  stand  seated ;  where  the 
devil,  taking  advantage  of  that  deep  ra-. 
ving  melancholy,  so  sad  a  place,  his  hu- 
mor, and  the  strange  stories  and  pictures 
he  found  there  of  Bruno,  the  father  of  that 
order,  suggested  such  strange  and  hideous 
distracting  doubts  of  some  of  the  funda^ 
racntals  of  Christianity,  that,  though  his 
looks  did  little  betray  his  thoughts,  no- 
thing but  the  forbiddingness  of  self-des- 
patch hindered  his  acting  it.  But  after  a 
tedious  langubhment  of  many  months  in 
this  tedious  perplexity,  at  last  it  pleased 
God,  one  day  he  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment, to  restore  unto  him  the  withdrawn 
sense  of  His  favor." 

In  the  sketch  of  Boyle  in  the  "Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,"  of  which  Cuvier  was 
one  of  the  writers,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
resemblance  m  cast  of  mind  to  Pascal, 
which  Boyle's  melancholy  showed.  It 
has  been  no  such  rare  thing,  however, 
among  students  of  physics  any  more  than 
among  men  of  warm  hearts  and  sensitive 
imaginations,  that  Boyle  and  Pascal  should 
stand  alone  as  displaying  it.  The  "Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy"  has  to  do  with  all 
sorts  of  men,  but  chiefly  with  those  pos- 
sessed of  very  limited  or  very  great  intel- 
lectual gifts.  Minds  delicately  poised  arc 
easily  thrown  off  their  equilibrium ;  like 
fine  balances,  which  weigh  to  the  almost 
incredible  fraction  of  a  grain,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  deranged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  trace  of  dust  in  one  scale,  and  would 
have  a  set  to  one  side  given  them  by  the  down 
of  a  moth's  wing  lying  in  one  pan.  Delicate 
balances,  also,  are  easily  strained  if  overloaded; 
and  the  same  law  in  great  measure  regulates 
the  mental  weighing  of  all  kinds  of  truth. 
Students  of  the  physical  sciences  are  often 
referred  to,  as  if  their  studies  had  no  ten- 
dency to  ruffle  the  spirits  or  overtask  the 
intellect.  Cowper  in  one  of  his  letters, 
referring  to  the  stir  which  the  public  as- 
cent of  a  balloon  had  occasioned,  contrasts 
his  own  sadness  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
tlie  philosophers  too  much  occupied  and 
delighted  with  the  outer  world  to  brood 
much  inwardly.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned, 
that  a  relish  for  the  natural  sciences  pre- 
vents  that   morbid   introversion    of    spirit 


which  metaphysical  speculation,  whether 
of  an  intellectual  or  emotional  and  sesthet- 
ical  character,  tends  to  encourage,  where 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  toward  inward 
brooding.  But  it  is  the  observation  of  the 
striking  phenomena,  not  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  physical  science,  that  has  the  en- 
livening eftect.  Naturalists  of  the  merely 
observing  and  describing  class,  and  exper- 
imenters, fond  only  of  showy  phenomena 
and  dextrous  manipulations,  are  a  cheer- 
ful, gregarious  race,  delighted  with  a  new- 
specimen  or  a  new  machine,  and  happiest 
when  imparting  their  pleasure  to  others. 
But  when  we  rise  to  the  gfeat  discoverers 
and  lawgivers  in  physical  science,  we  find 
a  vein  of  melancholy  as  apt  to  show  itself 
as  in  impassioned  poets,  or  recluse  meta- 
physicians, or  mighty  painters  and  musi- 
cians. All  the  great  problems  in  natural 
science, — as  the  nature  of  heat,  of  light, 
of  electricity,  of  gravity, — and  still  more, 
all  questions  connected  with  life,  bring  us 
in  the  end,  and  by  few  Steps,  face  to  face 
with  infinity  and  mystery.  Weary  nights 
and  days  are  appointed  to  him  who  studies 
those  things.  Hope  deferred  makes  the 
heart  sick.  Failure  saddens  and  humiliatea 
the  spirit,  unnerves  the  intellect,  and  embit- 
ters the  temper.  Ambition  and  vanity, 
pride  and  the  love  of  power,  are  in  the  phi- 
losopher's nature  as  well  as  in  the  poet's, 
and  deaden  or  pervert  the  love  of  truth. 
Brains  can  be  crazed  and  hearts  broken  by 
other  disappointments  than  those  which  un- 
requited love  occasions ;  and  in  the  chemist's 
laboratory,  the  astronomer's  watch-tower, 
and  the  mechanician's  workshop,  despair  has 
found  many  a  victim.  And  where  great 
genius  is  found  unalloyed,  or  little  debased 
by  the  meaner  qualities  of  our  common  na- 
ture, and  the  love  of  truth  bums  as  a  pure 
light — the  lumen  siccum  which  Bacon  desired 
in  all  philosophers,  and  which  failure  or  dis- 
appointment cannot  quench, — the  instinctive 
tendency  of  the  highly  gifted  spirit  will  be 
to  include  in  its  grasp  more  than  even  it  can 
compass.  The  intellect  then,  though  free 
from  all  emotional  bias,  may  be  crushed,  as 
Sampson  was,  by  the  very  triumph  of  its 
own  strength.  We  need  not  wonder,  then, 
that  a  certiiin  melancholy,  easily  deepened, 
is  as  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  a  Newton  as 
a  Shakspeare,  or  that  it  requires  but  an  ap- 
parently trifling  matter  to  develop  it  in 
either.  Boyle's  sadness  was  the  fruit  partly 
of  his  weakness,  partly  of  his  fct'enjrtb.  He 
was  only  some  seventeen  when  it  first  prey- 
ed on  him ;  and  the  blame  of  producing  it 
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cannot  be  ascribed  to  physical  science,  in 
which  as  yet  he  was  but  a  slender  profi- 
cient. Neither,  however,  could  physics  cure 
it,  for  "  never  after  did  these  fleeting  clouds 
cease  now  and  then  to  darken  the  serenity 
of  his  quiet."  He  plainly  had  a  natural  pre- 
disposition to  gloom,  which  a  weak  body  and 
a  roving  fancy  favored ;  and  though  his 
occupations  up  to  his  early  residence  in 
Geneva  were  not  at  all  of  a  melancholy  cast, 
they  employed  the  mind  too  much,  and  the 
body  too  little,  to  keep  the  balance  even  be- 
tween them.  Boyle  had  unconsciously,  and 
while  yet  a  youth,  adopted  the  maxim  of 
the  friend  and  chief  counsellor  of  his  later 
years.  Archbishop  Usher;  "it  is  better  to 
wear  out  than  to  rust  out."  The  sword 
had  already,  and  far  too  soon,  begun  to 
pierce  the  scabbard. 

However  much,  nevertheless,  bodily  or 
mental  idiosyncracy,  or  both,  may  have  pre- 
disposed Boyle  to  melancholy,  yet  something 
more,  as  he  believed  himself,  was  needed  to 
give  it  the  intensity  and  the  direction  which 
it  assumed.  He  referred  his  despair,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  Satanic  temptation. 

This  is  not  a  suitable  place  or  occasion  for 
discussing  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  evil 
spirits,  and  their  relation  to  man.  But  as 
biographers,  we  cannot  avoid  considering  the 
effect  which  the  belief  in  such  a  doctrine,  as 
realized  in  his  own  experience,  had  upon 
Boyle.  P'or  the  "clouds  came  after  the 
rain,"  and  the  temptation  to  disbdief  and 
self-destruction  returned  at  intervals  during 
his  whole  lifetime,  though  never  with  the 
original  severity.  This  fact  supplies  us  with 
the  key  to  much  which  we  siiould  in  vain 
seek  to  unravel  by  searching  through  all  his 
lengthened  essays  on  heat  and  cold,  the 
•*  Sceptical  Chymist,"  or  the  account  of  the 
Pneumatical  Engine. 

Whatever  hypothesis  he  held  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  despondency,  ho  could  not  but 
have  been  greatly  affected,  for  the  better  or 
the  worse,  by  so  dark  a  temptation  as  that 
which  haunted  him.  To  sec,  like  Macbeth, 
wherever  he  turned,  a  dagger  thirsting  for 
blood,  "  the  handle  towards  his  hand,"  was 
appalling  enough ;  but  it  was  worse  still 
when  the  point  turned  as  if  magnetically  to- 
ward his  heart,  and  the  blood  for  which  it 
thirsted,  was  his  own.  But  when  he  fur- 
ther believed  that  this  **  dagger  of  the  mind" 
was  thrust  upon  him  by  a  fallen  angel,  as 
malignant  in  purpose  as  mighty  in  power,  to 
compel  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  own 
hopeless  damnation,  his  belief,  wbether  a 
w.se  or  uQwise  one,  could  not  but  greatly 


embitter  his  agony.  Yet  whatever  evil  effect 
such  a  faith  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
on  some  of  the  qualities  of  Boyle's  nature, 
few  acquainted  with  his  life  will  doubt  that 
it  put  far  into  the  background,  or  blotted 
out  altogether,  many  of  his  weaknesses. 
The  remembrance  and  revisitings  of  tempta- 
tions so  fearful,  could  not  but  sober  any 
mind,  which  retained  its  integrity  in  spite  of 
their  assaults.  The  applaudings  of  vanity 
spontaneously  hush  themselves,  when  the 
reins  of  self-control  are  trembling  in  the 
hand,  and  may  be  dropped  from  ner^'eless 
fingers  at  any  moment,  or  flung  away  in  des- 
pair. The  praises  of  this  world  have  no 
attraction  for  one  who  has  lost  his  hold  upon 
it,  and  has  come  against  his  will  under  the 
dominion  of  the  "  powers  of  the  world  to 
come."  Although  the  "poor  ghost"  had 
been  dumb,  and  there  had  been  no  claim  of 
filial  obedience  upon  Hamlet,  or  purpose  of 
revenge,  we  should  still  have  heard  him  say 
as  he  turned  from  the  spectral  figure, 

**  Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
ril  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  eaws  of  books,  all  forms  and  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there." 

One  glimpse  of  the  world  of  spirits  intro- 
duces a  new  perspective  into  that  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  changes  the  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  earthly  things  is  meas- 
ured. If  the  dark  visitant,  however,  stole 
away  Boyle's  cheerfulness,  he  took  also  with 
him  his  pride  and  vanity,  and  ennobled  and 
dignified  his  character.  How  compatible 
even  surrender  to  a  despondency  bordering 
at  all  times  on  despair  is  with  the  clearest 
good  sense  and  sustained  intellectual  eflbrt, 
Cowpcr's  mournful  history  sufiiciently  shows. 
Boyle,  moreover,  did  not  surrender.  He 
believed  that  he  was  fighting  a  great  spiritu- 
al foe,  but  he  was  conscious  also  that  he 
had  prevailed.  The  mingled  weakness  and 
greatness  of  man  which  Pascal  wondered  at 
and  mourned  over,  appear  in  nothing  more 
than  in  such  a  battle.  What  can  be  more 
humiliating  to  a  man,  than  to  have  his  indi- 
viduality (the  only  thing  that  really  is  his) 
intruded  on  against  his  will ;  the  chamber  of 
his  secret  thoughts,  which  he  would  not 
open  to  those  he  loves  best,  and  could  not  if 
he  would,  made  free  to  the  most  hateful  of 
visitors ;  the  very  citadel  of  Mansoul  with  its 
gates  flung  back  upon  their  hinges,  and  the 
daily  haunt  of  evil  spirits  ?  There  is  no  hu- 
miliation of  man's  natural  priJe  greater  than 
thb.      Yet    surely   there  is  no  arena    on 
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which  his  God -given  greatness  is  more  mani- 
fest. That  impotent  to  roll  the  gates  shut 
again,  he  should  still  retain  courage  to  fight 
against  his  terrible  enemy,  and  face  about  and 
front  him,  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  his 
spirituul  history.  If  in  men's  battles,  the 
victory  is  considered  great  in  proportion  to 
the  prowess  of  the  vanquished,  the  Chris- 
tian militant  raises  the  highest  war-cry  when 
he  exclaims,  "We  wrestle  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and 
powers." 

Boyle's  life  was  thus  pre-eminently  what 
every  man's  life  is,  but  especially  every 
Christian's,  a  battle  and  a  fight.  Melan- 
choly had  marked  him  for  her  own  before 
his  minority  was  ended,  and  he  returned  to 
England  a  grave  man  at  twenty.  To  serve 
God  and  to  serve  man  was  now  his  deliber- 
ate and  great  aim.  He  did  not  nurse  in 
secret,  and  increase  by  nursing,  his  sadness, 
or  excuse  himself  on  the  score  of  indifferent 
health,  from  the  most  laborious  tasks.  It  is 
true  that  he  kept  constantly  proclaiming 
himself  a  valetuainarian  or  an  mvalid,  and 
selected  the  strangest  places  in  his  scientific 
papers  for  announcing  to  his  readers  that  he 
had  a  distemper  in  his  eyes,  a  threatening, 
or  a  fit  of  the  stone,  but  all  the  while  he  was 
shaming  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  of 
his  contemporaries  by  the  number  and  value 
of  his  labors.  Time,  which  so  many  valeiu^ 
dinarians  dawdle  away  in  unnecessary  rest- 
ings  and  slumbers,  Boyle  rigidly  economized. 
Tradition  reports  that  in  his  latter  days, 
when  his  residence  in  London,  and  the  fame 
of  his  name  exposed  him  to  countless  un- 
profitable intrusions,  he  used  on  occasion  to 
hang  out  a  board  with  the  curt  and  peremp- 
tory announcement  upon  it,  "  Mr.  Boyle 
cannot  be  spoken  with  to-day." 

For  a  considerable  period  after  his  second 
return  to  England,  Boyle  resided  chiefly  at 
Stalbridge.  In  1652,  and  ac^ain  in  1653,  he 
visited  Ireland,  and  remained  in  it  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  chiefly  engaged  in  business 
arrangements  connected  with  the  estates 
which  his  father  had  left  him  there.  His 
time  would  have  been  spent  but  impleasant- 
Iv  in  that  disturbed  country,  but  for  the 
attentions  of  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  William 
Petty,  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the 
modem  science  of  statics.  This  accomplished 
man  instructed  Boyle  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology. In  1654  the  latter  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  took  up  his  abode  at  Oxford, 
where,  along  with  Dr.  Wallis  and  others,  he 
kept  up  the  association  of  ingenious  men 
which  aftennu^  merged  into  the  Royal  So- 


ciety. It  wns  here,  also,  that  the  "  great 
pneumatical  engine"  was  constructed,  aa 
already  mentioned,  in  1658  or  1659. 

After  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  took  up  his  residence 
with  Lady  Ranelagh.  The  king  was  very 
courteous  to  him,  and  Lord  Clarendon  urged 
him  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  Boyle,  how- 
ever, declined  acceding  to  his  request, 
partly  because  he  thought  he  could  serve 
religion  more  if  it  was  out  of  men's  power 
to  say  of  him  as  they  said  of  the  clergVf 
"  that  it  was  their  trade,  and  they  were  paid 
for  it ;"  but  especially,  as  Burnet  tells  us, 
because  he  had  not  felt  within  himself  an  in- 
ward motion  to  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  **  So 
solemnly,"  adds  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  "  did 
he  judge  of  sacred  matters."  In  1665  he 
was  nominated,  by  the  express  desire  of 
Charles  II.,  to  the  provostship  of  Eton 
College,  then  considered  a  post  of  great 
honor  and  profit ;  but  as  it  could  only  be 
filled  by  one  in  orders,  he  declined  it.  In 
1666  he  was  brought  into  great  public  no- 
tice in  connection  with  an  Irish  gentleman, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Birch,  as  "  the  famoua 
Mr.  Valentine  Greatraks,  the  Irish  Stroker." 
He  produced  marvellous  cures  by  a  process 
of  manipulation  closely  resembling  that 
practised  by  the  animal  magnetists  of  the 
present  day.  Greatraks  was  an  honest  and 
honorable  man,  and  Boyle  came  forward  to 
attest  the  reality  of  his  cures.  The  cele- 
brated astronomer,  Fiamsteed,  went  to  Ire- 
land to  be  stroked  by  Greatraks,  and  was 
benefitted  either  by  the  stroking,  or  a  sub- 
sequent attack  of  sea-sickness,  or,  as  he 
thought,  perhaps  by  both. 

In  1680  the  Royal  Society  elected  Boyle 
its  president,  but  *'  a  great  and  perhaps  pe- 
cuhar  tenderness  in  point  of  oaths,"  led 
him  to  scruple  about  coming  under  the  ob- 
ligations which,  by  its  charter  the  president 
must  incur,  and  he  declined  accepting  an 
honor  of  which  he  was  so  worthy.  He  re- 
fused, indeed,"  every  dignity  that  was  offered 
him.  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III. 
enjoyed  his  society  and  frequently  conversed 
with  him,  but  he  sought  no  favors  from  any 
of  them.  His  brothers  being  all  noblemen, 
he  was  several  times  offered  a  peerage,  but 
he  resolutely  refused  it,  and  his  reputation 
has  been  all  the  more  abiding.  Even  Lord 
Orrery,  a  man  certainly  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, is  not  half  so  well  known  out  of 
Great  Britain,  as  his  untitled  youngest 
brother.  In  modest  seclusion  he  carried  on 
his  labors,  nor  did  any  very  remarkable 
events  occnr  to  diversify  the  proverbially 
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monotonous  life  of  the  philosopher  and 
scholar,  till  on  the  2drd  of  December,  1691, 
he  lost  his  sister,  Lady  Ranelagh,  whom  for 
nearly  fifty  years  he  had  loved  with  that 
intense  affection  which  is  often  seen  after  the 
effervescence  of  youth  is  past,  to  unite 
brothers  to  their  elder  sisters.  Boyle  had 
but  imperfectly  realized  the  greatness  of  his 
loss,  when  it  was  more  than  compensated. 
Before  a  week  was  passed,  he  was  i^stored 
to  his  sister.  He  died  on  the  3  0th  of  De- 
cember, 1691,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

His  character  as  a  natural  philosopher  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  stated,  ae 
practically  ignored  all  speculation  on  physics 
which  was  of  earlier  date  than  Bacon  s  pub- 
lications. Aristotle  he  utterly  distrusted,  and 
Des  Cartes  he  would  not  so  much  as  read. 
To  open  his  eyes  on  the  outer  world,  and  to 
read  what  it  taught,  with  as  unbiassed  and 
unfettered  a  judgment  as  he  could  secure, 
was  his  great  aim.  He  was  a  very  cautious 
observer,  and  was  seldom  misled  when  the 
whole  facts  came  under  his  own  notice,  fo 
that  he  was  eye-witness  as  well  as  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  information  which  a  phe- 
nomenon or  experiment  furnished.  But  he 
was  often  compelled  to  deal  with  other  men's 
alleged  facts  and  observations,  and  then  he 
went  occasionally  astray.  No  later  philoso- 
pher has  described  in  clearer  or  more 
perspicuous  language,  than  Boyle  uses,  the 
phenomena  he  witnessed,  the  experiments  he 
performed,  or  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrived.  Nevertheless,  Boyle  is  intolerably 
tedious  and  prolix  in  all  his  writings,  and 
often,  likewise,  very  immethodical  in  his 
arrangement,  and  defective  in  logical  precis- 
ion. He  excused  himself  from  systematic 
discussion  of  the  topics  he  considered,  because 
the  scholastic  successors  of  Aristotle  had  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  science  by  their  refined 
subtleties  and  undeviating  rigid  adherence  to 
false  systems,  as  if  the  evil  had  lain,  not  in 
the  system  being  baseless,  but  simply  in  its 
being  a  system.  Hence  even  his  '*  Usefulness 
of  Philosophy,"  which  peculiarly  called  for 
the  most  lucid  arrangement  and  orderly  dis- 
cussion, is  an  undigested  rambling  discourse, 
which,  instead  of  resembling  the  map  which 
a  military  engineer  or  railway  surveyor  would 
lay  down  of  a  country,  can  be  compared  only 
to  such  a  chart  as  a  naturalist  would  produce 
if  he  marked  his  course  by  tracing  all  the 
divergings  from  the  main  route,  into  which 
he  was  tempted  by  the  winged  insects  he 
chased,  or  the  rare  plants  he  turned  aside  to 
gather. 


Like  the  naturalist,  Boyle  wanders  aside  to 
tell  of  spiders  that  sting  through  the  soles  of 
men's  boots,  or  to  enlist  his  reader's  sympa- 
thies in  the  risk  of  destruction  which  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  ran  from  his  spilling  in  the  dark, 
some  acid  upon  them,  or  to  recount  the  vin- 
dication of  the  usefulness  of  philosophy 
which  was  furnished  by  his  smelling  out,  still 
in  the  dark,  a  bottle  of  hartshorn,  with  which 
he  effaced  the  stains  which  the  oil  of  vitriol 
had  produced.  Boyle's  prolixity  has  done 
his  reputation  great  injury.  It  was  quite 
incurable,  for  besides  his  avowed  and  syste- 
matic want  of  system,  his  early  habits  of 
desultory  study  had  unfitted  him  for  the  use 
of  a  severe  logic.  No  restraining  editor, 
moreover,  limited  him  to  so  many  sheets  or 
pages,  nor  did  any  judicious  publisher  coun- 
sel terseness  and  condensation.  The  printer 
could  not  frighten  so  wealthy  an  author  by 
the  vision  of  his  bill,  and  Boyle,  a  very 
Marshal  Bliicher,  with  Forwards  for  his 
motto,  was  always  in  a  hurry  to  be  done  with 
what  he  was  at,  and  on  to  something  else.  He 
acted  accordingly,  like  the  Frenchman,  who 
apologized  for  writing  a  long  letter  because 
he  had  not  time  to  write  a  short  one.  Boyle 
wrote  a  long  treatise,  and  then  a  long  preface 
apologizing  for  the  length  of  the  treatise, 
which  might  have  been  judiciously  shortened 
in  the  time  spent  in  writing  the  apology  for 
its  want  of  brevity.  Few  of  the  busy  mod- 
ems, accordingly,  have  read  a  tithe  of  Boyle's 
six  folios ;  no  one  probably,  within  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  at  which  Birch's  edition  of  his 
works  was  printed.  His  volumes  have  proved 
a  mausoleum  in  which  his  name  has  been  bu- 
ried, not  preserved ;  like  those  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  which  are  so  immense,  and  within 
so  uninviting  and  inaccessible,  that  scarcely 
one  man  in  a  century  penetrates  into  their 
interiors  far  enough  to  read  the  name  and  the 
character  of  the  kings  whose  fame  they  were 
raised  to  commemorate. 

Modem  writers,  however,  if  they  have 
read  little,  have  not  hesitated  in  many  cases 
to  judge  summarily,  as  if  they  had  read  all. 
A  tendency  has  latterly  appeared,  especially 
in  this  country,  to  speak  of  Boyle  as  if  he 
had  been  greatly  overrated,  had  been  too  lonff 
remembered,  had  little  intrinsic  merit,  and 
deserved  now  to  be  forgotten.  This  depreci- 
ation of  the  philosopher  is  in  part  the  fruit 
of  a  reaction  against  the  extravagant  praises 
which  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors bestowed  upon  him.  Those  praises, 
however,  are  more  extravagant  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.    A  sceptical,  critical,  practi- 
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cal  age  like  our  own,  uses  fewer  words  and 
more  subdued  expressions,  even  when  its 
praise  is  hearty  and  sincere,  than  it  was  the 
fashion  of  our  forefathers  to  employ  in  paying 
ordinary  compliments.  If  we  make  this 
allowance,  we  shall  find  little  to  deduct  from 
the  estimate  which  was  formed  from  the  first 
of  Boyle's  genius.  The  able  author  of  the 
"  Sketch  of  Boyle,"  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia," has  justly  observed,  that  foreigners 
of  the  present  day  are  not  likely  to  be  biassed 
in  favor  of  the  philosopher  by  those  consid- 
erations which  may  insensibly  warp  the 
judgment  of  his-  countrymen.  The  biogra- 
pher in  question,  accordingly,  refers  to  M. 
libes,  author  of  the  Hisl,  Phi!,  des  Progres 
de  la  Physique,  Paris,  1810;  as  devoting  a 
chapter  to  the  consideration  of  Boyle,  in 
which  he  dwells  on  the  greatness  of  his 
physical  discoveries,  and  the  genius  which  he 
showed  in  making  them. '  We  may  add,  that 
Cuvier  has  done  the  same  thing  in  the  Biog- 
raphic Uuiverselle.  Hoefer,  in  his  Histoire 
de  la  Chimie,  Paris,  1842,  discusses  in  several 
chapters  Boyle's  chemical  discoveries,  and 
insists  on  their  interest  and  importance.  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Kopp,  of  Geissen,  in  his 
Geschiehte  der  Chimie,  Brunswick,  1843, 
gives  an  admirable  abstract,  of  the  same 
nature,  but  fuller  than  Hoefer 's,  and  writes  in 
the  most  cordial  and  eulogistic  terms  of 
Boyle's  merits.  In  truth,  since  Europe  named 
the  air-pump  and  its  vacuum  after  Boyle, 
down  to  the  present  day,  he  has  had  a  high 
place  assigned  to  him  by  continental  philo- 
sophers of  every  nation.  Nor  have  all  his 
countrymen  in  later  times  written  dispara- 
gingly of  him.  One  of  the  highest  living 
authorities  on  the  subject  has  pointed  out  a 
merit  of  Boyle's  wholly  overlooked  both  by 
his  eulogists  and  detractors.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (of  Edinburgh)  has  shown  that  Boyle 
was  one  of  the  first  distinctly  to  indicate  the 
great  Catholic  division  of  the  properties  of 
body  or  matter  into  "  primary  and  secondary," 
Sir  William  refers  to  the  **  intrinsic  importance 
of  Boyle's  classification  of  corporeal  qualities, 
and  adds  that  **  they  probably  suggested  to 
Locke  the  nomenclature  which  he  has  adopted, 
but,  in  adopting,  has  deformed,"  (Hamilton's 
edition  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  note 
D,  p.  833.)  After  such  a  testimony  from  so 
eminent  a  logician,  metaphysician,  and  phy- 
sicist as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  need  add 
nothing  further  to  prove  that  we  are  not 
laboring  under  a  delusion  in  claiming  for 
Boyle  a  high  and  lasting  place  among  men  of 
science.  Those  who  deny  this,  have  not,  we 
believe,  read  the  works  they  criticise.    The 


"History  of  the  air-pump,"  already  dis- 
cussed, warrants  the  charge.  Boyle's  prolix- 
ity may  be  an  excuse  for  not  reading  his 
papers,  but  it  should  at  the  same  time  bar  all 
criticism  of  them.  They  are  dry  enough 
reading  at  times,  but  they  can  be  got  through  ; 
nor  need  all  his  works  be  perused  to  enable 
us  to  perceive  the  amount  of  precious  ore 
which  lies  in  the  midst  of  heaps>  sometimes 
hills  of  dross. 

We  know  no  natural  philosopher  with  whom 
in  quality  of  intellect,  and  habits  of  working, 
Boyle  can  exactly  be  compared.  We  could 
compound  him,  however,  pretty  well  out  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Black  and  Dr.  Priestley.  He  had 
the  versatility,  energy,  and  unsystematic  mode 
of  carrying  on  researches  of  the  latter.  Priest- 
ly and  Boyle  were  constantly  experimenting  on 
all  kinds  of  things,  and  made  many  trials  with- 
out a  definite  object,  or  precise  expectation  as 
to  the  result.  Both  sUyod  before  the  oracle, 
putting  endless  unconnected  and  isolated 
questions  to  the  priestess,  anxious  for  an  an- 
swer, but  without  preconception  what  the  an- 
swer would  be.  Boyle,  however,  paid  much 
more  attention  to  the  reply  than  Priestley  did, 
and  understood  its  meaning  a  great  deal  better. 
Both  were  equally  ingenious  in  devising  ex- 
periments, and  successful  in  performing  them, 
but  Priestley  often  totally  misunderstood  the 
phenomena  he  brought  to  light,  and  was  led 
completely  astray  by  his  own  experiments. 
Boyle  resembled  Black  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  observed  results,  in  the  caution 
with  which  he  drew  conclusions,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  interpreted  the  phenomena  he 
witnessed.  He  had  the  energy  and  yersatili- 
ty  of  Priestley,  and  the  caution  and  logic  of 
Black,  but  he  was  less  versatile  than  Priestley, 
and  more  incautious  and  less  logical  than 
Black. 

Boyle,  however,  was  something  more  than 
a  philosopher.  He  was  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. Foolish  as  this  world  is,  it  contains 
many  philosophers;  wicked  as  it  is,  it  contains 
many  Christians;  but  not  many  Christian 
philosophers.  Boyle  was  one  of  the  few  who, 
from  time  to  time,  are  granted  to  us  by  a 
kind  Providence  to  make  us  wiser  and  better. 
He  was  not  a  Christian  on  the  Sundays,  and 
a  philosopher  on  the  week-days ;  a  Christian 
over  his  prayer-book,  and  a  philosopher  over 
his  air-pump ;  a  Christian  in  church,  and  a 
philosopher  in  his  laboratory ;  as  too  many 
good  and  wise  men  to  appearance,  alto- 
gether, and  in  reality,  too  much  are.  He 
studied  Nature  not  as  a  veil  hung  between 
man  and  God,  but  as  the  works  of  Him, 
without  whom  "was  not  anything  made  that 
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was  made."  He  worshipped  God,  not  as  an 
"  unknown  God,"  such  as  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers raised  an  altar  to,  but  as  the  Living 
One,  the  impress  of  whose  finger  he  had 
found  on  every  material  object  he  had  exam- 
ined, "  whose  ways"  he  better  than  most  men 
knew  "  were  past  finding  out,"  but  whose 
works  he  had  found  "  all  to  praise  him." 

Boyle's  religious  writings,  nevertheless, 
are,  not  a  few  of  them,  altogether  unsuited 
to  the  taste  of  the  present  day.  We  should 
be  afraid  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  lively 
youth  his  "  Occasional  Reflections,"  and  few 
devout  men  of  maturer  years,  at  all  conscious 
of  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  would  venture, 
we  think,  to  peruse  them.  Yet  an  Oxford 
publisher,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the 
heading  of  our  article,  has  chosen  those  very 
Reflections,  which  Swift  and  Butler  paro- 
died, as  worthy  of  republication.  We  neither 
wish  nor  expect  for  him,  many  purchasers. 

The  depth  and  sincerity  of  Boyle's  piety 
must  not  be  estimated  by  the  want  of  good 
taste  which  appears  in  his  strictly  religious 
writings,  considered  as  literary  productions. 
His  Ufe  and  his  deeds  are  the  best  testimo- 
nies to  his  Christianity.  Setting  his  claims 
as  a  natural  philosopher  aside,  he  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  resemble  in  many  respects  a 
gifted  man  of  our  own  day.  Robert  Boyle 
and  William  Wilberforce  had  much  in  common 
although  a  first  glance  might  lead  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  It  will  be  well  at  once 
to  dispose  of  the  differences  between  their 
characters,  that  the  essential  likeness  in  their 
dispositions  and  aims,  as  well  as  in  the  events 
of  their  history,  may  distinctly  appear. 

Wilberforce  was  a  man  of  singularly  sunny 
and  genial  temperament ;  with  a  temper  so 
sweet  that  no  provocation  could  rufile  it, 
and  a  fancy  and  eloquence  so  fascinating, 
that  alike  m  the  drawing-room  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  by  all,  Boyle  was  a  grave,  melan- 
cholic, formal  man,  whom  Cowley  and  Da- 
venant  indeed  praise  for  his  wit,  but  whom 
Burnet  speaks  of  as  having  had  a  certain  too 
precise  stiffness  of  manner  even  to  his 
friends.  He  had  no^ift  of  speech,  but  on 
the  other  hand  was  afflicted  with  a  stammer, 
and  by  nature  he  was  choleric,  and  subject, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  great  fits  of  depression. 

Such  differences,  however,  are  but  skin 
deep.  The  points  of  resemblance  are  much 
more  striking  than  those  of  difference.  Boyle 
and  Wilberforce  were  alike  as  the  children 
of  wealthy  men,  not  high  in  rank  by  hered- 
itary nobility,  but  meeting  on  terms  of 
equality  with  those  who  boasted  most  of 


ancestral  honors.  Both  were  spoiled  chil- 
dren, allowed  in  early  life  an  unwise  amount 
of  freedohi,  and  permitted  to  play  with 
study  in  a  way  which  they  lamented  in  after 
life,  and  the  evil  effects  of  which  they 
sought  in  vain  in  maturer  years  to  remedy. 
Both  set  out  on  foreign  travel,  actuated 
chiefly  by  the  wishes  of  relatives  and  the 
ardor  of  youthful  curiosity.  Both  under- 
went, whilst  abroad,  a  great  spiritual  trans- 
formation, which  made  "all  things  new" 
for  them,  and  returned  to  their  own  country, 
still  very  young  men,  to  devote  every  energy 
to  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon 
earth.  They  mingled  freely  in  society,  were 
welcome  in  every  circle,  were  admired  for 
their  gifts  and  accomplishments,  and  early 
in  life  were  famous  over  Europe,  the  one  as 
a  philosopher,  the  other  as  a  statesman. 
Neither  of  them  was  what  would  be  called 
a  business  man,  and  both  constantly  lamented 
that  they  had  not  been  trained  to  habits  of 
closer  application,  but  each  contrived,  from  a 
strong  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  and  a  deep 
conviction  of  duty,  to  go  through,  in  his 
own  immethodical  way,  a  greater  amount  of 
work,  than  many  of  the  most  formal  disciples 
of  the  red-tape  school  succeed  in  accom- 
plbhing.  Both  were  indifferent  scholars,  and 
had  no  taste  for  verbal  or  philological  inqui- 
ries, but  the  belief  that  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  original,  was  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  who  could  acquire  the  languages 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  a  persuasion 
that  such  study  would  repay  the  student, 
induced  each  of  them  to  become  a  proficient 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  having  the  Scriptures 
translated  into  every  living  tongue,  and  in 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  claim  upon  the 
church  of  Christ  to  send  missions  to  the 
heathen,  both  were  alike,  and  before  their 
age.  Their  tongues,  their  pens,  their  in- 
fluence with  the  great,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sympathies,  were  all  flung  into  the  bal- 
ance, to  make  the  scale  preponderate  in 
favor  of  the  claims  of  the  destitute  and 
benighted  of  mankind  upon  their  brethren. 
They  were  alike  also — Boyle,  however,  more 
than  Wilberfotce,  in  the  catholicity  of  their 
religious  opinions.  Both  were  attached  but 
unsectarian  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, counting  it  good,  but  not  perfect. 
Many  of  their  dearest  friends,  whose  Christ- 
ianity was  most  exemplary,  were  dissenters, 
and  they  did  not  confound  dissent  with 
schism.  The  one  was  the  friend  of  Baxter 
and  Penn,  the  other  of  Jay  and  Clarkson. 
May  •ueh  men  abound,  and  break  down 
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"  the  middle  wall  of  partition"  which  need- 
lessly separates  the  true  Christiims  of  one 
denomination  from  another ! 

Our  sketch  is  completed.  In  labors  mani- 
fold, in  the  founding  of  a  lecture  which 
should  vindicate  the  claims  of  Christianity 
upon  mankind,*  in  liberal   gifts  to  every 

*  Wc  cannot  deny  onrselyes  the  pleasure,  and  its 
author  the  justioe,  of  adverting  to  one  of  the  most 
recent  works  which  has  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  Boyle  Lecture,  *'  llie  Religions  of  the 
World,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Maurice.  This  treatise.is, 
perhaps,  less  known  in  the  circles  of  non^conformity 
than  It  deserves  to  be.  The  few  minds  in  England 
that  are  attentive  to  the  development  of  our  higher 
theological  literature,  know  Mr.  Maurice  to  be  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  writers  of  the  age,  in  all 
topics  that  respect  the  theory  of  reli^ous  belief^  and 
the  relations  of  Christianity  to  philosophical  sys- 
tems. The  work  to  which  we  have  refehred,  more 
than  sustains  its  high  reputation.  A  less  specula- 
tive mind  might  perhaps  object  to  it,  too  great  a 
fondness  for  the  discovery  of  system  and  order  in 
the  diMecta  membra  of  non-Christian  creeds  and  su- 
perstitions, and  also  a  tendency  shared  by  him  with 
the  whole  school  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  which 
he  belongs,  to  shift  the  centre  of  Christianity  from 
the  atonement  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer ; 
but  every  candid  person  will  be  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  deep  and  liberal  sympathy,  in  combination 
with  extensive  learning,  with  which  he  has  divined, 
not  less  than  investigated,  the  peculiarities  of-  the 
religions  which  prevail  in  partibut  infidelivm^  and 
every  Christian  will  reioioe  m  his  able  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  gospel  as  the  religion  of 


benevolent  undertaking,  in  large  secret 
charities  to  poor  scholars,  and  the  destitute 
of  every  class,  Boyle  spent  his  fortune  and 
his  time.  He  looked  forward  to  death  with 
Christian  composure  and  fortitude,  but  he 
trembled  as  a  man.  .^He  had  a  very  sensitive 
body,  and  was  the  victim  of  a  cruel  disorder, 
which  he  feared  might  rise  to  such  an  inten- 
sity in  his  last  moments,  as  to  overwhelm  his 
courage  and  his  faith.  But  it  pleased  God, 
as  it  has  often  pleased  Him,  to  disappoint 
the  fears  of  his  doubting,  yet  faithful  servant. 
He  had  scarcely  taken  to  his  bed,  before  the 
curtain  fell.  The  agonies  which  should  prove 
imendurable.  were  never  felt.  The  bitterness 
of  death  was  not  tasted.  The  awful  tempter 
who  had  poisoned  the  happiness  of  a  long 
life,  quailed  before  the  benignant  presence  of 
him  who  is  with  his  people,  even  unto  the 
end.  Life  ebbed  away,  and  its  dying  mur- 
mur uttered  only  the  peaceful  sound,  "He 
giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

humanity,  which  incorporates  all  that  is  natural,  and 
sets  asidle  all  that  is  perverse,  in  other  beliefs,  and 
that  not  by  a  critical  eclecticism,  but  by  a  creative 
iiisjpiration.  We  willingly  pay  this  tnbute  to  an 
able  scholar,  a  gonial  thinker,  a  liberal  divine,  who 
has  not  been  spoiled  by  the  philosophy  and  vain  de- 
ceit in  which  he  has  been  much  conversant,  and  a 
simple  and  graceful  writer,  who  amid  the  current 
sophistication  of  the  philosophic  style  has  not  yet 
learned  to  be  ashamed  of  the  English  language. 
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Sir  Walter  Long,  of  Draycot,  was  twice  married.  The  first  lady  was  a  Pakinffton,  of  Worcestershire ; 
the  second  a  Thinne,  of  Longleat  The  second  wife  persuaded  the  father  to  disinherit  the  son  of  the  first 
marriage.  The  clerk  of  her  brother.  Sir  Egrimond  Thinne,  sat  up  to  engross  the  deed.  As  he  wrote,  be 
perceived  the  shadow  of  a  band  on  the  parchment  He  thought  it  might  be  only  his  fancy,  and  wrote  on. 
JBy-and-bye  a  fine  white  hand  interposed  between  the  parchment  and  the  candle,  and  he  could  discern  it 
was  a  woman's.  He  refused  to  engross  the  deed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  heir  was  righted  at 
last. 

The  winds  of  drear  December  were  howling  near  and  far ; 
With  snow  the  hills  were  whitened,  there  glimmer'd  scaree  a  star ; 
The  glad  hearts  of  each  household  around  the  fire  had  drawn. 
Where  sparkled  glowing  childhood,  th'  Aurora  of  life's  dawn : 

A  lonely  clerk  was  writing,  swift  o'er  a  parchment  scroll, 
Till  seemed  the  words  before  him  in  inky  seas  to  roU ; 
Until  the  street  was  silent,  and  cold  the  hearth-stone  grew, 
And  waved  the  long-wick'd  candle  in  every  wind  that  blew. 
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A  yaliant  knigbt  lay  djing — a  step^me  bj  hia  aide 

Won  him  to  wrong  bis  first-born — tbe  child  of  bar  who  died. 

That  scroll  his  gooidly  birthright  gave  to  a  younger  aco, 

And  when  'twas  written,  signed,  and  sealeo,  tbe  8tep-dEme*i  work  was  done 

Wbjr  paused  that  clerk  t — a  shadow  upon  bis  work  was  cast, 

A  small  hand  o*er  the  parchment  dimly  and  swiftly  passed. 

He  glanced  around  all  doubting,  the  place  was  lone  and  still, 

**  Tib  weary  work,"  he  murmured,  *"  'gainst  Death  to  drive  the  quili" 

He  wrote  on ;  but  the  parchment  with  white  light  seemed  to  blase, 

And  lo  1  from  out  tbe  centre  there  sprang  a  host  of  rays ; 

A  band  of  wondrous  beauty  amid  the  brightness  lay, 

The  letters  paled  beneath  it— -the  dark  words  passed  away. 

That  band  1  no  pulse  was  beating  beneath  its  dar.gling  hue — 
ICo  life-blood's  eob  or  flowing  thrilled  in  those  yeins  of  bloe  1 
That  hand  1  oh  nothing  human  was  e'er  so  purely  fair ; 
Hast  seen  the  wild  rose  bloetom  float  oo  the  summer  air  t 

The  light  bright  foam  that  rideth  upon  tbe  billow's  crown  ? 
Beneath  the  white  swan's  pinion,  know'st  thou  the  tender  down  t 
So  firagile  and  so  spotless,  upon  its  aigent  bed, 
Unmoyed  it  lay  before  bUn,  the  diill  hand  of  the  dead  I 

Tbe  derk  looked  up,  beside  him  there  smiled  an  angel's  fkce, 
A  form  of  human  outline,  bent  with  the  willow's  grace ; 
Hast  seen  the  young  moon  loomine  amid  an  earmbom  mist  ? 
Or  floating  'neath  the  waters — a  &wer  the  sun  hath  kissed  ? 

Tlie  lustre  of  the  night-queen  streams  softened  thro'  the  cloud ; 
And  the  bright  blush  of  the  flower  glows  'neath  its  watery  shroud. 
So  vague  was  she,  and  shadowy,  so  dimly,  strangely  fair, 
A  crown  of  silver  lilies  gleamea  o'er  her  flowing  hair. 

Her  voice — ^the  young  derk  heard  it — and  with  his  heart  he  heard, 
Those  tones  the  founts  of  being  in  their  deep  centre  stirred  ! 
"  I  am  that  young  child's  mother,  whom  thy  swift  pen  would  wrong, 
The  angels  took  me  early— earth  did  not  own  me  long. 

The  love  I  bear  my  flrst-born  was  lulled  by  Death  to  sleep; 
The  bud  lies  in  the  dark  seed  till  summer  dews  f  hall  weep. 
Till  summer  suns  shall  wake  it  clad  in  triumphant  bloom. 
The  light  of  God  awaiting,  my  love  dept  in  toe  tomb. 

Lo !  in  the  dim  old  chancel  in  holy  trance  I  lie, 
The  lights  and  shades  flit  o'er  me.  as  days — ^months — -years,  paos  by — 
Tbe  fint  red  gbw  of  moming  creeps  \xp  the  long  aisled  gloom. 
The  moonbeams  glance  aroimd  me— meet  haunters  of  the  tomb  I 

And  nothing  warms  or  dulls  me — I  know  no  joy  or  pain — 

"Tis  well — full  soon  pass'd  o'er  me  my  lover's  bndal-traia 

The  young  child's  guardian  aneel  stood  in  my  grave  to-niffbt, 

*  Come  forth  onoe  more,'  he  whispered,  '  to  shield  ^y  soixs  birthright* 

I  felt  the  love  within  me  kindle,  and  thrill,  and  glow, 
And  through  my  soul's  dim  essence  its  subtle  music  flow ! 
Though  not  of  earth  or  heaven,  poor  disembodied  wight  I 
My  love  hath  burst  the  barrier  toat  shuts  the  dead  from  sight ! 

Put  up  thy  pen,  good  writer,  and  pray  on  bended  knee, 
For  one  batn  stood  beside  thee,  wno  Wd  the  dead  is  free." 
She  smiled,  and  smiling  blended  into  dim  air  away — 
At  dawn  that  derk  was  praying  like  one  in  dire  dismay. 

And  horsemen  riding  madly,  came  swearixig  to  the  door ; 

**  The  parchments,  derk  I  ere  noonday  the  knieht  will  be.no  more." 

**  Not  all  his  golden  acres  where  bend  the  nodding  com ; 

Nor  merry  trout  streams  gliding  from  woods  that  meet  the  mom ; 

Not  all  his  dewy  pastures,  nor  goodly  kine  they  feed, 
Should  buy  fh)m  my  poor  goose-qmll  that  base,  unrighteous  deed. 
Oo  back  and  bid  the  step-dame  and  dying  knight  beware  t 
For,  lo !  the  blessed  angeb  are  sworn  to  right  the  beir." 
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THE  CLOSING  YEARS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT'S  LIFE- 


"  The  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swift\s  Life  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  several 
of  bis  Poems  hitherto  unpublished,  and  some  remarks  on  Stella."  By  W.  R. 
Wilde,  M.RJ.A.,  F.R.C.S.    8vo.     Dublin  :  Hodges  <fe  Smith,  Grafton-st.  1849. 


This  is  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
To  the  medical  inquirer  it  gives  such  details 
as  can  be  now  recovered  of  cerebral  disease, 
extending  over  a  period  of  fifty-five  years — 
the  particular  symptoms  described  by  the 
sufferer  himself — ^for  the  most  part  in  confi- 
dential letters  to  intimate  friends — that  suffer- 
er the  most  accurate  observer  of  whatever 
came  within  his  reach,  of  any  man  gifted 
with  the  same  degree  of  genius  that  has  ever 
used  the  English  language  as  a  medium  of 
communication,  and  the  man  of  all  others 
who  has,  on  most  subjects,  expressed  him- 
self with  such  distinctness,  that  we  do  not 
remember,  in  any  case,  a  doubt  as  to  'the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  a  sentence  in  his  works, 
although  those  works  are  on  subjects  which 
actuate  and  influence  the  passions,  and 
although  he  has  often  written  m  a  dictatorial 
tone  of  autliority,  which  of  itself  provokes 
resistance,  and  therefore  forces  readers  into 
something  more  than  the  unquestioning  indo- 
lence in  which  we  are  satisfied  to  look  over 
most  books.  Mr.  Wilde  has  given  us  S^t's 
own  account  of  Swift's  distemper.  But  the 
interest  of  this  volume  is  not  to  the  medical 
inquirer  alone.  The  relation  of  intimate 
friendship  in  which  Swift  and  Stella  lived  for 
some  five-and-twenty  years,  and  the  mystery 
thrown  over  it  by  a  number  of  idle  guesses 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  biogra- 
phies of  Swift,  have  led  Mr.  Wilde  to  other 
mquiries,  in  themselves  not  unamusing.  He 
has  brought  together,  from  obscure  and  for- 
gotten sources,  some  of  the  explanations  which 
were  given  of  parts  of  Swift's  conduct,  by  per- 
sons who  had  peculiar  means  of  information  as 
to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Wilde  has  ^iven  us  two  portraits  of  Stella, 
neither  of  which  had  been  before  engraved ; 
and  the  volume  is  closed  by  a/ number  of 


poems,  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Swift, 
'  and  some  of  which  are  probably  of  his  com- 
position, in  an  interleaved  copy  of  an  old 
almanac,  lent  to  Mr.  Wilde  for  the  purposes 
of  this  essay 

The  history  of  this  volume  is  this :— Dr. 
Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  writes  to  Mr.  Wilde 
to  learn  whether  there  is  any  record  of  Swift's 
disease  known,  either  to  Mr.  Wilde  or  to  the 
readers  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  a 
work  edited  by  Mr.  Wilde.  It  occurred  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie  that  there  might  be  something 
preserved  on  the  subject  either  in  the  dean- 
ery or  in  Trinity  College.  The  first  part  of 
Mr.  Wilde's  book  is  a  reply  to  this  question, 
and  was  originally  published  in  Mr.  Wilde's 
journal. 

Of  the  disease  itself,  Mr.  Wilde  gives  us 
Swift's  own  description : 

"  Swift,  writing  to  Mrs.  Howard,  in  1727,  thus 
describes  the  commencement  of  his  complaint ; 
*  About  two  hours  before  you  were  born'  conse- 
quently in  1690 — ^'I  got  my  giddiness  by  eatings 
hundred  golden  pippins  at  a  time,  at  Richmond ; 
and  when  you  were  four  years  and  a  quarier  old, 
bating  two  days,  having  made  a  fine  seat,  about 
twenty  miles  farther  in  Surrey,  where  I  used  to 
read — and,  there  I  got  my  deafness;  and  these 
two  friends  have  visited  me,  one  or  other,  every 
year  since,  and  being  old  acquaintance,  have  now 
thought  fit  to  come  together.*  Overloading  the 
stomach  in  the  manner  described,  and  catching 
cold  by  sittinff  on  a  damp,  exposed  seat,  were 
very  apt  to  produce  both  these  complaints — neither 
of  which,  when  once  established,  was  likely  to  be 
easily  removed  from  a  system  so  nervous,  and 
with  a  temper  so  irritable,  and  a  mind  so  exces- 
sively active,  as  that  of  Swift's.  From  this  period 
a  disease,  which,  in  all  its  symptoms  and  by  its 
fatal  termination,  plainly  appears  to  have  been  (in 
its  commencement  at  least)  cerebral  congestion^ 
set  in,  and  exhibited  itself  in  well-marked  periodic 
attacks  which,  year  after  year,  increased  in  inten- 
sity and  dunUioD." — pp.  8, 9. 
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While  living  in  the  country,  and  with  his 
mind  comparatively  at  ease,  he  made  but  few 
complaints.  It  is  probable  that  his  disease 
gave  him  but  little  trouble  while  at  Laracor; 
but  whether  it  did  or  not,  we  have  little  opr 
portunity  of  any  knowledge,  as  few  of  his 
letters  are  dated  from  his  parsonage.  He 
had  not  formed  at  that  time  his  acquaint- 
anceships and  friendships  with  the  great 
persons,  in  passages  of-  his  letters  to  whom 
we  find  these  occasional  notices  of  his  health ; 
and  Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley  were  living  in 
his  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  there  are  no 
letters  to  them  of  that  date.  Swift  was  a 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature,  and  dwell- 
ing on  his  deafness  and  giddiness .  to  those 
who  suffered  from  similar  ailments,  seems  to 
have  been  a  piece  of  skillful  flattery.  We 
have  not  time  to  look  over  the  correspondence 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  this ;  but  the  read- 
er, who  turns  to  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
will  find  instances  illustrative  of  what  we 
mean.  In  the  journal  to  Stella,  we  find  the 
following  entry — **  I  have  no  fits  of  giddiness, 
but  only  some  little  disorders  towards  it,  and 
I  walk  as  much  as  I  can.  Lady  Kerry  is 
just  as  I  am,  only  a  deal  worse.  I  dined  to 
day  at  Lord  Shelbum's,  where  she  is,  and  we 
con  ailments,  which  makes  us  very  fond  of  each 
other."  In  another  note  in  the  same  journal, 
we  find  this — "  Did  I.  ever  tell  you  that  the 
Lord  Treasurer  hears  ill  with  the  left  ear, 
just  as  I  do  ?  He  always  turns  the  right, 
and  his  servants  whisper  to  him  in  that  only. 
I  dare  not  tell  him  that  I  am  so  too,  for  fear 
that  he  should  think  that  1  counterfeited  to 
make  my  court,''  In  one  of  Swift's  letters  to 
Archbishop  King,  we  find  him  saying — "  I 
have  been  so  extremely  ill  with  an  old  disor- 
der in  my  head,  that  I  was  unable  to  write 
to  your  grace."  And  in  a  letter  of  Kind's 
to  him,  inadvertently  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilde 
as  a  letter  from  Swift  to  King,  we  find  Eling 
complaining,  in  Swift's  temper,  of  very  much 
the  same  symptoms  as  Swift  is  perpetually 
describing.  In  the  journal  to  Stella,  we  find 
Swift  a^n  recurring  to  the  effect  of  cordi- 
ality bemg  created  by  identity  of  suffering — 
"  I  was  this  mominfir  with  poor  Lady  Kerry, 
who  is  much  worse  m  her  head  than  I.  She 
sends  me  bottles  of  her  bitter,  and  we  are  so 
fond  of  one  another,  because  our  ailments  are 
the  same.  Do  you  know  that  Madam  Stell  ? 
Have  not  I  seen  you  conning  ailments  with 
Joe's  wife  and  some  others,  sirrah?"  Mr. 
Wilde  must  have  looked  back  almost  with 
envy  on  the  golden  harvest  of  blighted  ears 
that  presented  itself  to  the  physicians  of  that 
auspicious  time. 


"  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of  Swift's  friends 
suffered  from  Fymptoma  somewhat  similar  to  his 
own.  Thus  Harlev,  Gay,  Mrs.  Barber,  Pope, 
Mrs.  Howard,  Lady  Germain,  Arbuthnot,  and 
others,  all  suffered  from  what  is  popularly  termed 
a  ^'fullness  of  blood  to  the  head.'  "—p.  37. 

Swift's  deafness  was  of  the  left  ear.  To- 
wards the  close. of  life,  at  one  time  his  left 
eye  was  fearfully  affected.  "About  six 
weeks  ago,  in  one  night's  time,  his  left  eye 
swelled  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  the  left  Mr. 
Nichols  thought  would  mortify. 

*  *  *  Five  persons  could  scarce  hold 
him  for  a  week  from  tearing  out  his  eyes." 
This  is  Mrs.  Whiteway's  language,  who  adds 
— "  He  is  now  free  from  torture  ;  his  eye  al- 
most well,"  thus  showing  that  but  one  eve 
suffered.  In  many  passages,  where  he 
speaks  of  tottering,  we  nnd  nothing  to  fix  the 
fact  of  whether  the  one  side  was  affected 
more  than  the  other  ;  but  this,  too,  is  estab- 
lished by  a  passage  which  Mr.  Wilde  quotes 
from  the  journal  to  Stella — "  My  left  hand  is 
very  weak  and  trembles,  but  my  right  side 
has  not  been  touched."  It  seems  plain  then 
that  there  was  a  paralysis  of  the  left  side. 

It  would  seem,  from  several  passages,  that 
Swift  took  too  much  wine  and  that  he  poi- 
soned himself  with  snuff — "  By  Docter  Rad- 
cliffe's  advice,  he  left  off  bohea  tea,  which  he 
had  observed  to  disagree  with  him  frequently 
before."  We  suspect,  therefore,  that  in  this 
luxury  he  had  indulged  too  much. 

Mr.  Wilde  does  not  think  there  is  any 
evidence  of  Swift's  being  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  as  is  stated  by  many  of  his  biographers. 
The  mistake,  if  it  be  such,  he  thinks,  arises 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  in  his  letters  of 
"fits  of  giddiness,"  <fec.  The  language  b 
equivocal,  and  we  think  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by 
non-medical  readers.  Take  this  sentence,  for 
instance — "  I  dined  to-day  with  the  secre- 
tary, and  found  my  head  very  much  out  of  or- 
der, but  no  absolute  fit ;  and  I  have  not  been 
well  all  this  day.     It  has  shook  me  a  little." 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  extracts  from 
this  most  interesting  volume.  It  is  really  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see,  after  an  interval  of  a 
century,  a  scientific  man  inferring  the  true 
character  of  a  disease,  that  bafiled  the  emi- 
nent men  of  Swift's  day  : 

"In  answer  to  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney's  on  the  subject  of  physicians,  the  Dean  in 
his  answer  of  the  7th  of  March,  1737,  writes  :  *  I 
have  esteemed  many  of  them  as  learned  and  in- 
genious men  ;  but  I  never  received  the  least 
benefit  from  their  advice  or  prescriptions.  And 
poor  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  the  only  man  of  the  facolQf 
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wbo  seemed  to  uadentaiul  my  case,  bnt  could  not 
rentedr  it  But  to  conquer  five  physiciaiiK,*  all 
aminent  in  their  waj,  wis  a  victory  tbat  Alexan- 
der and  Cosar  could  never  prateod  tq.  I  desire 
tbat  my  prescriptioD  of  living  may  be  published 
(which  vou  design  to  follow,)  for  the  benefit  of 
mankiua  ;  v^hich,  however,  1  do  not  value  a  rush, 
nor  the  animal  itself,  as  It  now  acts ;  neither  will 
I  ever  value  myself  as  a  Philanthropos,  because  it 
is  now  a  creature  (taking  a  vast'  majority)  tbal  I 
'  hate  more  than  a  toad,  a  viper,  a  waap,  a  stork,  a 
fax,  or  any  other  that  you  will  please  to  add." — 
p.  40. 

NotluDg  can  be  more  affecting  than  the 
exhibition  of  gradual  decay  and  deterioration 
of  the  instrumeata  by  which  the  mind  acts. 
Insanity,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Wilde  does  not  regard  as  having  existed 
in  Swift's  case.  There  was  the  weakness  of 
old  age,  and  the  childishness  that  accom- 
panies it.  He  would,  at  times,  utter  incohe- 
rent words  and  syllables.  "  But,"  says  Mr. 
Deaoe  Swift,  writing  to  Lord  Orrery,  "  be 
never  yet,  as  far  as  f  could  hear,  talked  noa- 
■ense,  or  said  a  foolish  thing."  There  was  a 
long  period,  we  believe  of  more  than  a  year, 
in  which  he  was  wholly  silent,  with  but  one 
or  two  recorded  interruptions.  A  negligent 
servant  girl  blew  out  a  candle  in  lib  chamber, 
and  the  smell  offended  him  ;  she  was  told  by 
him  she  was  "  a  nasty  »lal."  A  servant  man 
was  breakinga  large,  stubborn  coal,  and  he 
told  him,  "  Thal'i  a  tlone,  you  blacibuard." 
On  another  occasion,  not  finding  words  to  ex- 
press something  he  wished,  be  exhibited  much 
uneasiness,  and  said,  "  I  am  a  Jool."  When 
insanity  is  spokeii  of,  it  is  not  possible  to  be 
very  accurate,  and  we  suppose  that  in  denying 
tiie  existence  of  insanity  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Wilde  does  not,  in  reality  mean  very  much 
more  than  Hawkesworth  bad  long  ago  ex- 
pressed. "  Some  intervals  of  sensibility  and 
reason,  after  his  madness,  seemed  to  prove 
that  his  disorder,  whatever  it  was,  ha!d  not 
destroyed,  but  only  suspended,  thepowersof 
his  mind."  The  question  is,  after  all,  but 
one  of  language.  Mr.  Wilde  has  shown, 
almost  to  demonstration,  that  Swill's  was 
organic  disease  of  the  brain ;  and  many  wri- 
ters^ — we  believe,  among  others,  Dr?  Conolly 
— would  say  tbat  in  this  conusted  intauily, 
calling  mere  functional  disease  "  mental  de- 


*  "  We  know  of  at  leaid  eight  medical  men  wbo 
attended  Swift  at  different  time*,  vii.  Sir  Patrick  Dun, 
Dn.  Arbutbnot,  Badcliffe,  Cockbum,  Hekham,  ud 
Oratten,  and  Surgeoos  Ifichols  and  Whiteway." 
We  doubt  the  fact  of  Svift'a  haviog  been  attended 
by  Sir  Patrick  Dun  ;  and  do  not  know  on  what  au- 
t&ritr  Hr.  Wilde's  atatement of  the  bet  rwU. 
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rangemenL"  In  Swift's  life  and  conduct — 
in  his  caprice — in  his  violent  passions — in 
his  oddities — even  in  his  vindictive  patriot- 
ism— in  his  mbanthfopy,  whether  it  be  re- 
garded as  a  pretence  or  a  reality — in  the 
morbid  delight  with  which  be  dwells  on 
disgusting  images,  we  see  very  distinct  traces 
of  mcipient  disease.  We  exclude  from  our 
consideration,  in  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
the  language  of  hb  epitaph  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedra],  breathing  resentment — "  Hie  de- 
positum  est  corpus  Jonathan  Swift,  ubi  iat9 
indignalio  ulleriat  cor  laeerart  nrquit."  We 
exclude  the  strange  humor  exhibited  in  the 
half-serious  bequesls  in  bis  will.  We  exclude 
a  hundred  well -authenticated  eitravaganues 
of  conduct,  some  of  them  accompanied  with 
circumstances  which  could  not  but  be  felt  as 
intolerably  insulting  to  his  best  friends,  be- 
cause all  these  things  are  consistent  with 
states  of  mind,  which  no  one  calls  by  the 
name  of  insanity  except  in  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, but  when  conduct,  unintelligible  on 
any  ordinary  principle,  exists,  and  when  we 
have  the  addiuonal  fact  of  organic  disease  of 
the  brain,  we  think  it  b  hypercriticlsm  in  Mr. 
Wilde  to  fall  out  with  the  application  of  the 
term  insanity,  to  a  case  so  circumstanced. 

An  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Wilde's  book 
b  an  BccJiunt  of  the  eiaraJnation  of  the  bead 
of  Swift,  in  1835,  by  Surgeons  Houston  and 
Hamilton.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  frequent  floods  of  the  Poddle  river, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  sewers  to  carry  off 
the  superabundant  water,  occasioned  much 
injury  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.*  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  the  Dean  was  an  effort  to 
remedy  this ;  and  when  he  du-ected  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  Ireland,  he  requested 
that  hb  body  should  be  deposited  in  any  dry 
part  of  the  cathedral.  "  It  b  remarkable, 
says  Mr.  Wilde,  "  that  the  continuance  of 
damp  and  inundations,  in  the  year  1835,  was 
the  cause  of  his  remains  being  disturbed." 

It  would  be  alu^ether  out  of  the  provinee 
of  tbU  journal  to  follow  Dr.  Wilde  in  his 
account  of  the  details  of  the  examination. 
Dr.  Houston,  describing  the  head,  says — 
"  The  bones  cannot  be  regarded  as  free  from 
indications  of  previous  chronic  disease. 
TBere  are  certainly  no  marks  of  caries  or  of 
fungous  growth  on  any  part  of  the  head,  but 
the  condition  of  the  cerebral  surface  of  the 
whole  frontal  region,  b  evidently  of  a  char- 
acter indicating  the  presence,  during  life- 
lime,  of  diseased  action  in  the  adjacent  mem- 
branes of  the  brwn."     Some  doubt  was  for 

•  Maaoa's  '  HiriOf?  of  St.  Patrick's.* 
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a  vhile  entertained  of  the  remaios  ezomined 
I7  Dr.  HoQston  being  those  of  Snift  at  all 
"nte  phrenologists  did  not  lilie  the  head  ;  it 
did  not  accord  with  any  of  the  then  thoo- 
riee ;  but  that  the  head  was  Swift's,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  Among  other  proof.-i  is 
this,  that  it  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  poii 
mortem  eiamination  made  immediately  afi^r 
bis  death: 

"  What  the  exact  recent  appearances  were  we 
bave  not  been  enabled  to  diacuvpr.  irthey  wcrc^ 
known  to,  they  have  not  been  banded  down  liy 
any  of  Swill's  many  biographers.  We  Imie 
madB  diheent  search  among  tlie  newspapers  niiil 
parigdicab  of  tbe  day,  bnt  have  not  been  ablu  To 
ditcoTer  anything  fuitber  than  that  whicli  ic  h1- 
raadv  known,  viz.,  that  his  head  was  opened  a  fitr 
death,  when  it  was  Tnand  that  bis  br&iii  v!as 
'hMded  with  water.'  To  this  may  be  added  thr 
tiadlltone  of  old  Brennan,  his  servant,  whtj  ac. 
omding  to  Dr.  Houston,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Maguire,  boMted,  ■  that  he  himself  bad  been  [ire- 
•ent  at  the  operation,  and  that  ha  even  held  tiie 
baiun  in  which  Ihe  brain  was  placed  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  akull.  He  tuld,  nioreover,  Itiat 
there  waa  brain  mixed  with  water  to  sucli  iin 
anwunt  as  to  fill  the  basin,  and  by  their  quaiKilv  I 
to  call  forth  expressions  of  aftonishment  iron^  Ui't; 
molical  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  examination/  " 

—pp.  60,  ai. 

Wilde  gives  a  profile  view  of  Swift's  crun- 
itnn  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Hamiliton,  aiid 
then  tells  us : 

"  In  its  great  lengtb,  in  the  antero-poBteiicr 
diameter,  its  low  anterior  development,  promi- 
nent rrontal  sinuses,  comparative  lowness  at  Ilic 
vertex,  projecting  nasal  bones,  and  large  poalorior 
projection,  it  resembles,  in  a  most  extraordinnry 
manner,  those  sk oils  of  the  so-called  Cellic  ulx)- 
rigines  of  Northern  Europe,  of  which  we  Imve 
elsewhere  given  a  descripiion,  and  which  arc 
foand  in  the  early  tumuli  of  this  people  through- 
out Ireland." — p.  62. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Wilde,  from  crm- 
enrring  pieces  ai  evidence,  haa  elicited  eumc 
of  the  details  of  this  remarkable  esse,  0,1a 
scarcely  be  exhibited  without  quoting  tiis 
own  language.  The  following  passage  tv- 
markably  exempUfies  his  sagacity  : 

"After  the  Dean's  death,  and  subsequently  tn 
the^wif  morlcei  examination,  a  planter  maak  ^^u8 
taken  from  his  face,  and  frooi  this  a  bust  wii» 
made,  which  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  which,  notwithstanding  its  poesesi^ing 
much  of  the  cadaverous  appenrance,  is,  we  nre 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  the  best  likene$/<  uf 
Swift — dwing,  at  least,  the  last  few  years  of  liis 
life — now  in  existence.  The  annexed  engroving 
BccnTtielf  and  hithfnlly  tepresents  a  prome  view 


of  the  right  side  of  this  bast,  the  hifiory  of  which 
it  is  here  necessary  to  relate.  This  old  bust, 
which  has  remained  in  the  museum  of  Trinity 
College  from  a  period  beyond  the  memory  of  liv- 
ing man,  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the 
bust  of  Swift;  hut  as  there  wns  no  poaitive  proof 
of  ila  being  so,  it  has  been  passed  over  by  all  his 
tHographers,  except  Scott  and  Monck  Miison,  the 
former  of  whom  Inns  describes  it ;  'In  the  muse- 
om  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  i*  a  dark 
plaster  host  or  cast  of  Dean  Swift.  It  is  an  im- 
pression taken  "from  the  mask  applied  to  the  face 
after  death.  The  exprrsaicm  of  countenance  is 
most  unequivocally  maniacal,  and  one  side  of  the 
mouth  (tlie  left)  horribly  contorted  downwnrds,  as 
if  convulsed  by  nain.'  He  further  adds :  '  It  is 
engraved  for  Mr.  narrett's  essay;'  but  if  it  was,  it 
never  appeared,  and  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished either  with  or  without  Barrett's  essay.* 
Sir  Walter  has  grcndv  exaggerated  the  amount 
of  contortion  which  the  fHce  exhiliita ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  e.tpression  is  remarkably  placid,  but 
there  Is  an  evident  drag  in  the  left  side  of  the 
rooulh,  exhibiting  a  paralyi'is  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles of  the  right  side,  wlilch,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  exisled  for  soma  years  previous  to  his 
death,  for  we  lind  iho  same  nppearanco  (though 
much  glossed  over  by  the  artisi,)  together  with  a 
greater  fullness,  or  plumpnet^s,  of  the  righl  cheek, 
shown  in  a  vtry  admirable  marble  bust  of  Swift, 
(probablv  tlie  last  ever  taken,)  in  ihc  possession 
of  Mr.  Walkins,  the  piclure-dcaicr,  of  this  city. 
Here,  then,  we  have  another  and  a  very  important 
and  well-marked  feature  In  this  very  interesting 
case,  brought  to  ligiit  above  a  himdred  year«  after 
death.  But  before  we  proceed  wfth  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  bust,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
prove  its  identity,  which,  until  now,  could  not  be 
done  saiiffactorily.  Upon  the  back  of  this  cast, 
and  running  neariy  from  ear  to  ear,  we  find  l»-o 
lines  of  writing,  greatly  defaced,  and  n  part  of  the 
upper  and  middle  lines  completely  obliteratcd.f 
This  much,  however,  can  still  be  read  ; 

*'Ikan  Sieifl,  taken  off  hill  .  .  .  thenigkt 
afhii  buridi,  and  Ihe  f  .  .  ,  oTie  tiJt  larger 
Ihan  Iht  other  in  lUUure.  .  .  .  Ojientd  hejare. 
.     .     .     .     The  mould  11  in  piaxi.'l 

"  Still  this  proof  was  inconclusive ;  but  a  deep 
indention  running  nearly  parallel  witii   the  brow, 


•  "  In  NichoU's  edition  of  Sheridan's  life  and 
Writii^of8«ift,«efinda  full.face  portmit  of  the 
Dean,  said  to  have  been  taken  the  night  after  hb 
death.  It  was  this,  perhsps,  led  Sir  Walter  into 
the  error  we  have  alluded  to.  Mr.  U.  Ibson  si^}. 
posed,  but  without  adducing  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port his  assertion,  tikat  the  engraving  in  Sheridan^ 
life  of  Swift  was  taken  fr<mi  this  bust  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  Ur.  NichoU's  statement  tbat  the 
engraving  was  made  from  a  pictore  tAkea  after 
death." 

f  "  We  are  bdebted  to  Mr.  Ball,  the  able  director 
of  the  museum  of  the  UniverBltj,  for  penniiaion  to 

EilbliHh  this  dntwii^  which  was  made  by  Mr.  O. 
'u  Noyer,  aod  cut  I>y  Mr.  Uanloo." 
t  "  llie  origioal  tnuk  remained  in  the  miMenm, 
T.  C.  D.,  till  within  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
accidentally  deatroyed." 
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shows  us  where  the  calvariom  had  been  sawn, 
and  the  pericranium  drawn  over  it  subsequently, 
and  this  indentation  accurately  corresponds  with 
the  division  of  the  skull  found  in  Swift's  coffin, 
in  1835,  thus  proving  incontestably  the  identity  of 
both ;  they  also  correspond  in  the  breadth,  height, 
and  general  outline  and  measurements  of  the 
forehead,  allowing  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  for  the  thickness  of  the  integuments.  Pos- 
teriorly, however,  the  bust  and  skull  do  not  cor- 
respond ;  nevertheless  this  fact  does  not  in  any 
way  militate  against  our  argument,  but  rather 
tends  to  strengthen  it,  for  upon  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  bust,  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  all 
Uie  posterior  part  is  fictitious,  and  evidently  fin- 
ished out,  and  modelled  in  clay,  and  afterwards 
the  plaster  rasped  down  according  to  the  eye  of 
the  artist.  It  was  made  in  two  parts,  and  the 
dififercnce  in  surface  between  the  hinder  part  and 
the  smooth,  polished,  anterior  portion,  at  once 
stamps  it  as  fictitious.  There  is  no  ear  upon  the 
left  side^,  and  that  upon  the  right  was  evidently 
taken  off  the  body  separately,  and  afterwards  fitted 
into  the  bust.  That  it  was  a  cast  from  the  ear  of 
Swift,  the  reader  has  only  to  look  at  Lord  Or- 
rery's portrait,  or  any  of  the  busts  of  the  Dean,  to 
be  convinced,  for  Swift's  ear  Was  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar formation. 

"  This  bust,  like  the  skull,  is  quite  edentulous ; 
the  nose  slightly  turned  to  the  left  side,  and  the 
left  eye  much  less  full  and  prominent  than  the 
right ;  in  fact,  it  is  comparatively  sunken  and  col- 
lapsed within  the  orbit.  It  is  well  known  that 
Swift  had  remarkably  large,  full,  and  prominent 
blue  eyes.  We  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  bust  being  constructed  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  by  the  fact  of  the  Dean 
having  a  quaniity  of  long,  white  hair  on  the  back 
of  his  iiead,  which  his  attendants  would  not  per- 
mit to  be  cither  removed  or  injured  by  taking  the 
mould."— pp.  63-67. 


We  find  Mr.  Wildo  expressing  surprise 
"  that  Swift  did  not  become  deranged  years 
prfcviously.  .  .  .  But  that  Swift  was 
either  mad  in  middle  life,  or  mad  or  imbecile 
in  late  yeai"s,  as  tried  and  tested  by  the 
meaning  and  definition  of  these  terms,  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  esteemed  authors,  has  not 
been  proved."  In  all  this  we  differ  from 
Mr.  Wilde.  We  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  frame  any  definition  of  insanity  which 
would  exclude  such  a  case  as  Swift's.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  logical  powers  still  existing 
in  unimpaired  vigor,  is  little  to  the  purpose ; 
for  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  insanity  is  not  the  self- 
willed  and  disputative  temper  that  disre- 
gards every  consideration  of  time,  and  place, 
and  circumstance.  When  there  is  conduct 
such  as  Swift's,  and  with  it  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  we  think  it  approaches  to  cer- 
tainty that  the  two  are  connected ;  and  from 
a  very  early  period,  we  think  Swift  had 


ground  enough  to  predict,  as  he  did  predict, 
the  melancholy  termination  of  a  disease 
which  we  cannot  call  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  insanity.  This  is,  however, 
after  all,  a  mere  question  of  words.  We 
agree  in  Mr.  Wilde  s  description  of  Swift's 
case,  and  if  the  existence  of  some  morbid 
delusion,  irresistibly  overbearing  reason,  be 
necessary  to  constitute  the  notion  of  in- 
sanity, we  do  not  think  that  any  such  delu- 
sion existed. 

Mr.  Wilde  tells  us  that  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  Swift  was  the  first  patient  in  bis 
own  hospital,  ''although,"  as  he  adds,   "it 
was  not  erected  for  several  years  after  his 
death."     Mr.  Wilde  refers  this  popular  be- 
lief to  a  careless  expression  of  Lord  Orrery's. 
Speaking  of  Swift's   state   after   1742,  be 
says :  ''  His  rage  increased  absolutely  to  a 
degree  of  madness ;  in  this  miserable  state, 
he  seemed  to  be  appointed  as  the  first  pro- 
per inhabitant  of  his  own  hospital,  especially 
as  from  an  outrageous  lunatic  he  sank  after- 
wards into   a   quiet    speechless   idiot,   and 
dragged  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that 
helpless  situation." 

We  thmk  the  fact  of  Swift's  marriage  with 
Stella  has  been  too  easily  believed.  It  was 
first  published  by  Lord  Orrery,  many  years 
after  Swift's  death.  The  evidence  on  which 
the  report  rests  has  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Mason  in  his  "  History  of  St.  Patrick's,"  and 
we  cannot  but  agree  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  balance  of  probabilities  is  greatly  against 
any  ceremony  of  marriage  havmg  ever  taken 
place.  Mr.  Wilde  believes  the  fact  of  a 
marriage,  and  that  on"  the  day  of  its  celebra- 
tion it  was  communicated  to  Swift  that  both 
he  and  Stella  were  children  of  Sir  Williana 
Temple.  The  circumstances  of  Swift's  birth 
render  the  fact  of  his  being  Temple's  son 
impossible  ;*  and  if  there  were  any  object 
in  examining  the  evidence  as  to  Stella,  when 
the  case  as  to  Swift  is  disposed  of,  as  to  her 
too  it  is,  above  measure,  unlikely.  She  and 
her  mother  were  both  brought  from  Lady 
Giftard's  house  to  Temple's,  and  Stella  was 
educated  under  Lady  Temple's  care ;  a  fact 
in  itself,  perhaps,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  which  Mr.  Wilde  countenances; 
but  assuredly  her  mother,  were  the  story  of 
her  being  Temple's  mistress  true,  would  not 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  same  house  with 
Lady  Temple  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
We  think  if  there  was  any  deeper  mystery 

*  **  Swift  a  parents  resided  in  Ireland  fn>m  before 
166-3,  until  \m  birth  in  1667;  and  Temple  was  resi- 
ding as  amb.isioidor  in  UdJbind,  from  April,  1666, 
to  January,  1668.**— ^cottL 
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^n  Swift's  not  marryiDg  than  the  absorbing 
passion  of  saving  money,  and  the  fear  of  the 
expenses  that  marriage  would  bring  with  it, 
it  most  probably  was  his  consciousness  of 
larking  insanity,  which  he  feared  to  transmit 
to  children.  His  uncle,  Godwin  Swift, 
had  died  in  a  state  not  very  different  from 
that  in  which  the  last  years  of  Swift's  life 
were  passed ;  and  as  Mr.  Mason  reasonably 
suggests.  Swift  might  have  known  in  his 
family  other  instances  of  the  same  malady, 
of  which  we  have  now  no  record. 

An  interesting  document,  for  the  first  time 
published  in  Mr.  Wilde's  book,  is  Stella's 
win.  It  is  in  her  maiden  name— on  our 
theory,  she  had  no  other — but  this  incident 
has  been  laid  hold  of  by  Swift's  biographers 
as  a  proof  that  she  felt  impatiently  towards 
him.  So  far  from  this,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Wilde  that  the  will  must  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Swift  himself,  or  under  his  immediate 
directions.  In  both  Swift's  will  and  hers, 
certain  of  the  bequests  are  given  only  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  Established 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  national  religion  of 
the  kingdom.  This  alone  would,  as  Mr. 
Wilde  says,  point  to  one  author  of  both 
wills. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  notice  of  this 
kind  to  bring  forward  all  that  is  new  in  Mr. 
Wilde's  remarkable  book.     A  very  interest- 
ing part  of  it  is  his  criticism  on  the  portraits 
of  Stella.      The  picture  in  Mr.   Berwick's 
possession,  which  Scott  believed  to  be  genu- 
me,  is  disproved  by  its  having  brown,  not 
black  hair.     Mr.  Wilde  himself  gives  us  two, 
which  have  not  been  before  engraved ;  one  a 
medallion  painted  on  one  of  the  walls  at 
Delville — Delany's  residence — which   tradi- 
tion calls  a  portrait  of  Stella ;  another — and 
this  manifestly  the  picture  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman — engraved  as  th^  frontispiece  to 
Mr.  Wilde's  book,  answers  every  description 
of  Stella,  and  is  confirmed  (as  far  as  there  can 
be  confirmation  of  such  a  kind)  by  the  skull 
of  Stella,  as  exhibited  in  1835.     It  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Fords  of  Wood  park, 
where  Stella  had  been  some  months  in  1723, 
**  where,"  says  Mr.  Wilde,  "  it  was  probably 
painted." 

**^  It  remained,  alonj;  with  an  original  picture  of 
Swift,  at  Woodpark  lor  many  years,  with  an  un- 


broken thread  of  tradition  attached  to  it,  till  it 
came,  with  the  property  and  effects  of  the  Ford 
family,  into  possession  of  the  Preston  family.     It 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Preston  of  Bellinter,  through 
whose  kindness  we  have  been  permitted  to  en- 
grave it.    The  hair  is  jet  black,  the  eyes  dark  to 
match,  the  forehead  high  and  expansive,  the  nose 
rather  prominent,  and  the  features  generally  reg- 
ular and  well-marked.     Notwitlistanding  that  it 
has  not  been  highly  worked  by  the  artist,  there  is 
a  *  pale  cast  of  thought'  and  an  indescribable  ex- 
pression about  this  picture,  which  heightens  the 
interest  its  historic  recollections  awaken.    She  is 
attired  in  a  plain  white  dress,  with  a  blue  scarf; 
and  around  her  bust  a  blue  ribbon,  to  which  a 
locket  appears  to  be  attached  ;  and  she  wears  a 
white  and  red  rose.     It  is  a  very  good  full-sized 
oil-painting,  and  matches  one  of  the  Dean,  which 
is  likewise  preserved  in  the  same  family.     It  nmy 
have  been  painted  by  Jervas,  who  was  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  Swift's. "—p,  120. 


Mr.  Wilde's  volume  closes  with  a  number 
of  political  poems,  some  of  them  very  spmt- 
ed,  which  have  been  found  in  Swift's  hand- 
writing ;  but  as  among  them  are  some  tran- 
scripts from  well-known  poems  of  others,  it 
is  impossible,  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  their  being  in  Swift's  handwriting,  to  infer 
anything  as  to  the  authorbhip.  Many  of 
them  are,  however,  very  curious,  and  some  of 
them  may  be,  and  probably  are.  Swift's. 

To  the  future  biographer  of  Swift  tliis 
volume  will  be  truly  valuable.  There  is  not 
a  page  of  it  that  does  not  supply  much  that 
is  new.  Its  ^reat  value  is,  no  doubt,  the 
accurate  examination  of  a  very  singular  case 
of  disease,  exhibited  with  such  perspicuity 
of  detail,  as  even  to  be  interesting  to  readers 
who  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  lay 
aside  what  would  seem  at  first  to  be  a  mere 
professional  essay.  But  in  addition  to  this 
its  great  merit,  there  is  the  illustration  which 
it  throws  on  every  part  of  Swift's  life,  and 
the  refutation  which  it  contains  of  many 
popular  errors.  Scott's  life  of  Swift  is  au 
exceedingly  amusing  romance,  weaving  to- 
gether whatever  he  found  related  of  his  hero 
by  any  one  and  every  one.  We,  however^ 
agree  with  Mr.  Wilde  in  thinking  Mr.  Ma- 
son's "Life  of  Swift"  the  best  that  we  have. 
Mr.  Wilde's  own  volume  in  every  point  of 
view  in  which  we  can  consider  it,  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  his 
country. 
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CHAUCER. 


Tht  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer^  with  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris  JSTiadas. 
Pickering:  London.    1845. 


The  name  of  Geoflfrey  or  Geffray  Chaucer, 
has  a  grateful  sound  to  English  ears,  and  the 
image  which  it  conjures  up,  purified  by  time 
from  every  taint  of  ignoble  association,  looms, 
large  to  us  through  the  mists  of  the  five 
centuries  which  intervene.  We  regard  it  as 
the  "  sacra  et  major  imago ''  of  the  founder 
of  that  goodly  fellowship  of  the  gifted,  which, 
since  ^he  dawn  of  civilization,  has  been  the 
salt  and  the  savor  of  our  English  life,  and 
we  cberish  it,  as  well  we  may,  with  a  rever- 
ent and  pious  afifection.  But  what  the  image 
of  the  poet  thus  gains  in  grandeur  it  loses  m 
distinctness,  and  tor  our  own  interest,  at  all 
events,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether^ 
this  distant  and  misty  reverence  is  exactly 
the  species  of  incense  which  it  becomes  us  to 
offer  to  one  who,  during  more  than  half  a 
century,  within  the  range  of  our  authentic 
history,  was  the  greatest  lay -intelligence  in 
England,  and  whose  life  was  perhaps  as 
pregnant  with  consequences  to  our  national 
development  as  that  of  any  one  mnti  who 
ever  existed  in  England  at  all.  Would  it  not 
be  more  profitable  to  us,  and  perhaps  not 
less  acceptable  to  the  shade  of  him,  who  was 
certainly  no  friend  to  unreasoning  adoration, 
if  we  endeavored  to  form  for  ourselves  some- 
thing like  a  definite  notion  of  his  character 
both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man,  and  thus  to 
place  our  respect  (if  such  should  still  remain 
to  us)  on  the  firmer  basis  of  individual  know- 
ledge? Is  it  wise  to  rest  contented  with 
mere  hearsay  and  second-hand  information, 
when  the  question  regards  the  first  in  point 
of  time,  and,  in  one  department  at  least,  the 
second  in  point  of  excellence  of  our  native 
poets ;  or  is  it  meet  that  those  who  would 
blush  to  be  found  tripping  in  the  minutest 
details  of  classical  philology,  or  of  the  mod- 
em tongues,  should  unhesitatingly  confess, 
as  they  but  too  often  do,  their  ignorance  of 
ap  author,  an  acquaintance  with  whom,  apart 
altogether  from  his  mtrinsic  merits,  is  indis- 


pensable to  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  de* 
velopment  of  the  language  which  they  speak  ? 
Truly  the  object  seems  i^^rthy  of  some  slight 
effort. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  utilitarian  spirit 
which  perhaps  not  improperly  influences  the 
choice  of  the  many,  in  literature  as  in  more 
vulgar  matters,  and  to  fix,  as  it  were,  the 
marketable  value  of  Chaucer,  the  first  qnea* 
tion,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  we  are  bound 
at  once  to  ask  and  to  answer,  is — belongs  he 
to  the  Mving  or  to  the  dead  ;  does  he  or  does 
he  not  speak  words  of  living  interest  to  living 
men ;  is  he  or  is  he  not  an  integral  part  of 
our  existing  civilization  ? 

The  world  is  old  enough  to  have  seen 
many  intellectual  as  well  as  political  revolu- 
tions, and  there  are  eras  which  boasted 
probably  of  no  mean  culture,  irrevocably  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  time.  They  are  past, 
dead  even  in  their  effects — at  least  we  can 
trace  no  influence  which  they  exercise  over 
our  present  life.  Mediately  they  may  work, 
as  the  civilization  of  Egypt  through  that  of 
Greece,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  reason* 
able  to  suppose  that  by  unseen  links  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  efforts  of  intelligrence 
may  be  bound  together ;  but  the^  Pyramids 
teach  no  audible  lesson  except  that  of  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  tind  the  vast 
Sphinx  is  as  silent  as  the  sand  at  its  base. 
These,  for  the  present,  we  may  not  unfit- 
tingly hand  over  to  the  investigations  of  the 
cunous ;  for  although  it  were  rashness  to^  set 
limits  to  what  learning  and  industry  may  yet 
effect  in  these  darker  regions,  the  popular 
reader  may  well  be  excused  from  intrusting 
himself  to  the  labyrinth,  till  the  clew  has 
been  found  by  more  adventurous  spirits. 

But  do  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Chaucer 
thus  fall  beyond  the  pale  of  general  interest ; 
does  his  image  thus  shrink  into  the  shadowy 
past  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
such  a  supposition,  and  indeed,  so  far  is  hb 
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story  from  being  strange  and  distant  to  us, 
that  we  believe  every  one  who  investigates 
it  for  the  first  time  will  feel  astonbhed  that 
it  should  have  been  possible  for  any  one,  iix 
the  times  of  Cressy  and  of  Poictiers,  to  lead' 
a  life  in  all  respects  so  nearly  resembling  that 
of  an  accomplished  and  successful  civilian  at 
the  present  day.  It  may  make  us  think  bet- 
ter of  the  liberality  of  our  ancestors  also, 
when  we  find  that  among  iron-coated  war- 
riors and  hooded  monks,  there  was  one  who 
was  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  priest  who  ad- 
vanced himself  to  celebrity  and  fortune,  and 
during  a  long  life  under  three  monarchs  en- 
joyed both  honor  and  wealth  by  dint  of  his 
intellectual  gifts  and  graces  alone. 

It  is  an  extremely  common  error,  both 
with  vulgar  narrators  and  careless  readers, 
to  lay  hold  of  the  points  of  dissimilarity  be- 
tween distant  ages  and  those  in  which  they 
live,  to  the  almost'  total  exclusion  of  the  often 
much  more  important  features  of  resem- 
blance, and  this  error  it  is  which  has  so 
singularly  estranged  us  from  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  country.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  Chaucer  lived  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  in  times  of  the  darkest  Popish 
superstition,  when  men  believed  in  alchemy 
and  astrology,  wore  armor,  and  fought  for 
the  most  part  with  bows  and  arrows ;  and  we 
immediately  form  to  ourselves  the  picture  of 
a  barbarous  and  benighted  age,  and  of  a 
quaint  and  curious,  but  ignorant  and  bigoted 
old  man,  with  whom  we  of  this  generation  of 
light  can  have  no  species  of  sympathy  or  fel- 
lowship. We  forget,  however,  that  by  draw- 
ing the  picture  a  little  nearer  tor  us  we  should 
probably  have  discovered  many  objects  of 
far  more  interesting  contemplation  in  the 
features  of  resemblance  which  lie  hidden  be- 
hind the  few  fantastic  forms  of  unlikeness 
which  have  attracted  our  eye  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  that,  in  short,  our  superficial 
glance  has  been  resting  upon  the  rude  and 
barren  crags  which  jut  up  prominently  in  the 
distance,  instead  of  luxuriating  in  the  fertile 
valleys  and  sunny  fields,  which  a  closer  in- 
spection would  have  revealed'  to  our  view, 
liow,  if  we  would  approach  the  father  of  our 
poetry  in  a  spirit  of  erect  and  manly,  but  of 
respectful  inquiry — ^if  we  would  set  about  in- 
vestigating his  life  ai^  his  writings,  with  the 
view  of  di9coyenng0bt  wherein  he,  in  com- 
mon with  every  man  in  Europe  of  his  day, 
differed  from  the  men  of  modem  times,  but 
wherein  he  resembled  us,  not  in  the  un- 
,  changeable  features  of  humanity  alone,  but 
in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  race  and  of 
nation — if  we  would  compare  with  our  own 
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the  manners  and  feelings  of  our  own  ances- 
tors, as  they  move  before  us  in  their  domes- 
tic and  familiar  intercourse  in  iiis  graphic 
delineations,  we  should  not  only  become  re- 
conciled to  the  character  of  the  poet  himself, 
but  we  should  discover  that  he  lived  among 
a  people  possessing  in  the  highest  degree 
those  distinctive  features,  that  sharp  and 
prominent  nationality  which  distinguishes 
the  present  inhabitants  of  England  from 
every  other  people.  We  should  discover 
that  same  joyous  and  exuberant  reality,  that 
hatred  of  **  humbug "  which  distinguishes 
us  no^,  existing  alongside  of  those  supersti- 
tious observances  which  we  righlly  attribute 
to  that  distant  age,  and  exhibiting  itself,  as 
it  has  ever  since  done  in  England,  in  a  ten- 
dency, on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
to  attack  falsehood  by  the  arms  of  argument 
and  ridicule,  rather  than  by  an  ebullition  of 
sudden  violence,  which  should  peril  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  present  position,  to  risk  a 
positive  good  for  a  possible  better.  We 
should  meet,  in  the  morning  of  our  English 
life,  with  that  same  spirit  which  now  sneers 
in  Punch  and  wrestles  in  the  Times,  awake 
and  busy  with  Pardoner,  and  monk,  and 
mendicant,  and  with  all  that  then  was  vi- 
cious and  absurd,  and  we  should  perceive, 
moreover,  that  then,  as  now,  it  was  no  spirit 
of  indiscriminate  destruction — that  though  it 
was  revolutionary  in  appearance,  it  was  con- 
servative at  heart,  and  that  it  consequently 
acted  with  perfect  consistency  in  permitting 
to  stand,  as  we  know  that  it  did  for  two  cen- 
turies longer,  a  religious  system  of  the  im- 
perfections of  which  it  was  perfectly  con* 
scious,  but  the  uses  of  which  it  also  recog- 
nized. 

Much  has  been  done  in  later  times  to  ap- 
proach us  to  our  ancestors,  and  the  gulf 
which  threatened  to  separate  us  from  tliem 
forever,  has  been  bridged  over  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  principle  little  regarded  by  the  wri- 
ters of  history  of  the  last  age.*  It  lias  come 
to  be  perceived  that  the  importance  of  an 
historical  fact  is  often  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  that 
the  trivial  occurrences  of  domestic  life,  and 
the  usages  of  familiar  intercourse,  form  very 
frequently  a  more  accurate  measure,  both  of 
the  genius  and  culture  of  a  people,  than  their 
great  public  events.  It  was  long  forgotten, 
that  although  trying  situations  may  call  forth 
striking  manifestations  of  individual  or  of  na- 
tional peculiarities,  it  is  in  the  peaceful  and 

*  See  remarks  on  Robertson's  Charles  V.  in 
Maithwd's  *'  Dark  AgeaT 
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normal  condition  alone  that  we  can  hope  to 
analyze  that  infinitely  complex  idea  which 
corresponds  to  the  character  of  a  man  or  of 
an  age  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  we  behold 
it  at  rest  and  examine  it  in  detail,  that  we 
can  detect  the  individual  colors  which  com- 
pose the  variegated  web  of  human  life.  In 
the  hurry  of  a  battle,  or  the  confusion  of  a 
political  revolution ;  in  the  panic  of  a  pesti- 
lence, or  the  depression  of  a  famine,  men  of 
all  races,  and  in  all  ages,  must  manifest 
many  features  of  resemblance,  for  this  sim- 
ple reason,  that  their  actions  are  for  the  time 
under  the  dominion  of  necessity,  or  at  all 
events  of  a  few  simple  and  overwhelming 
emotions ;  and  to  prove  that  their  conduct 
had  been  similar  in  such  circumstances, 
would  be  but  to  prove  that  they  belonged  to 
the  common  family  of  mankind.  If  their 
courage  or  their  pusillanimity,  their  clemency 
or  their  cruelty,  had  been  very  remarkable, 
we  should  then  indeed  have  the  broad  and 
general  ideas  that  they  were  heroes  or  cow- 
ards, that  they  were  men  of  mercy  or  men 
of  blood ;  but  as  to  their  position  on  the  in- 
tellectual or  social  scale,  we  should  still  be 
utterly  at  sea,  since  a  barbarian  may  be  gen- 
erous, and  poets  and  philosophers  have  been 
known  who  were  no  heroes.  So  long  as  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  is  very  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  external  circumstances 
which  surround  him  at  the  time,  it  forms  but 
a  rude  and  general  index  to  his  character ; 
and  it  is  only  when  his  actions  proceed  from 
the  unfettered  dictates  of  his  reason  or  of  his 
caprice,  that  its  light  becomes  a  clear  and 
trusty  guide.  If  we  had  heard  the  orders 
of  Harold  to  his  nobles,  and  known  every 
circumstance  of  his  conduct,  and  even  every 
thought  which  passed  through  his  mind 
during  the  battle  of  Hastings,  we  might  have 
judged  perhaps  of  the  talents  of  the  general, 
or  even  of  the  determination  and  energy  of 
the  man,  but  we  should  have  known  less  of 
the  civilization  either  of  him  or  of  his  ase, 
than  if  we  had  conversed  with  him,  as  ne 
buckled  on  his  spurs  for  the  battle,  or  had 
played  the  eaves-dropper,  when,  in  days  of 
careless  joy*  he  lingered  by  the  side  of  the 
swan-necked  Edith.  Of  all  the  days  of 
Harold's  life,  perhaps  the  least  instructive  in 
this  respect  would  have  been  that  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings. 

Since  the  days  of  the  learned  and  laborious 
Tyrwhitt,  and  the  loving  and  enthusiastic  but 
injudicious  Godwin,  numerous  have  been  the 
attempts  to  bring  us  once  again  face  to  face 
with  the  father  of  our  poetry.  We  have  had 
**  Chaucer  Modernized,"  **  Tales  from  Chau- 


cer," "  Riches  of  Chaucer,"  "  Selections  from 
Chaucer,"  with  notes  and  illustrations  and 
bioCTaphies  without  end,  and  to  little  good 
ena  or  purpose  either,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge.  They  have  failed  one  and  all,  for 
this  good  and  simple  reason,  that  they  satis- 
fied the  requirements  of  no  class  of  readers, 
tiresome  to  the  indolent,  for  whom  they 
were  intended,  they  in  vain  endeavored  to 
rival  with  them  the  attractions  of  the  slight- 
est novel  of  the  day ;  useless  to  the  vain- 
glorious, for  it  was  impossible  to  boast  of 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet  as  thej 
conveyed,  and  to  the  better  class  of  readers, 
the  learned  &nd  serious,  not  holding  out  eyen 
the  promise  of  satisfaction,  they  fell,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  nearly  still- 
bom  from  the  press.*  Possessing  neither 
brilliancy  nor  depth,  they  came  within  the 
category  of  that  species  of  easy  writing 
whicn,  according  to  Sheridan,  is  hard  read- 
ing. 

A  work  of  far  higher  merit,  though  of  far 
humbler  pretension,  is  one  which,  under  the 
title  of  "  Pictures  of  English  Life,"  with  ac- 
companying selections  from  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  appeared  some  time  ago  in  that  best 
of  all  popular  series,  '*  Knight's  Weekly  Vol- 
ume." Its  author,  Mr.  Saunders,  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  having  succeeded,  in  one  little 
book,  m  doing  what  Godwin  attempted  and 
failed  to  do  in  two  large  ones,  viz :  in  trans- 
porting us  from  the  England  of  the  19th 
back  into  the  England  of  the  14th  century; 
in  forcing  us  not  only  to  acknowledge,  but  to 
feel  our  kindred  with  our  ancestors ;  that 
blood  is  indeed  thicker  than  water,  and  that 
between  the  English  then,  and  the  English 
now,  there  is  more  real  community  than  be- 


*  To  "  those  omameiits  of  tbis  dvilized  age,  and 
patterns  to  the  civilized  worid,  the  ingenuous,  intel- 
ligent, well-informed,  and  artless  yonng  women  of 
England,"  to  whom  it  seems  Mr.  Ck>wden  Clarke 
gallantly  dedicates  his  labors,  they  may,  and  we 
hope  have  been  useful,  though  from  what  we  have 
ourselves  occasionally  observed  in  these  same  ingen- 
uous and  artless  young  ladies,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  doubt  whether  such  a  profession  waa  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  which  might  have  been  adopted  to 
propitiate  their  favor.  We  believe  that  a  professed 
ladies'  writer,  like  a  professed  ladies'  man,  rarely 
meets  with  the  gratitude  to  which  he  may  naturally 
conceive  himself  entitled,  ajjkd  his  productions,  we 
fear,  will  run  some  small  rii|^f!f  being  classed  with 
that  gratification  to  which  a  t)opular  proverb  has 
liken^  a  saltless  egg.  That  there  are  many  passa- 
ges in  old  Dan  Chaucer  unsuited  for  the  eyes  or 
ears  of  juvenile  gentlewomen  we  most  readily  grant, 
and  these  we  think  Mr-  Clarke  ought  quietly  and 
unostentatiouslj  to  have  omitted  from  a  publication 
of  the  kind  which  he  meditated. 
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tween  the  English  and  any  other  living  peo- 
ple. He  has  succeeded,  too,  in  preserving 
the  vigorous  and  masculine,  the  honest  and 
downright  spirit  of  the  great  original,  and  the 
coarseness  hy  which  these  marvellous  tales 
are  occasionally  (and  considering  the  time  at 
which  they  were  written,  inevitahly)  disfig- 
ured, he  has  gently  put  aside,  by  passing 
over  in  silence  the  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs ;  he  has  taken,  in  short,  the  poet's  o?m 
oft-repeated  advice  to  "  tume  over  the  leef, 
and  chese  another  tale,"  the  only  sensible 
course  in  such  circumstances. 

But  of  all  the  later  Chaucerian  labors,  the 
most  important  unquestionably,  though  per- 
haps not  the  most  attractive,  is  the  Memoir 
by  the  late  lamented  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  ap- 
pended to  Pickering's  edition  of  the  poet. 
Sir  Harris,  who  belonged,  as  is  well  known, 
to  the  incredulous,  as  Godwin  did  to  the 
credulous  school  of  antiquarians,  proceeded 
by  personal  inspection  of  the  sources,  to  ver- 
ify, or  to  refute  the  mass  of  so-called  facts 
out  of  which,  with  the  frequent  aid  of  his 
own  too  fertile  imagination,  that  latter  enthu- 
siast had  contrived  to  weave  what  he  was 
pleased  to  denominate  his  "Life  of  Chau- 
cer." Rejecting  altogether  the  aid  of  con- 
jecture, in  which  poor  Godwin  had  so  freely 
indulged,  he  determined  to  give  us  "  a  Life 
of  the  poet  founded  on  documentary  evi- 
dence instead  of  imagination  ;"  and  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  those  who>  in  spite  of  the  secret 
misgivings  with  which  they  must  often  have 
been  visited,  have  striven  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  first  of  our  hero-men-of-let- 
ters,  as  Godwin  had  depicted  him,  when  they 
learn  that  from  this  dry  and  rigid  detail  of 
documentary  evidence,  this  great  spirit  of  the 
14th  century  comes  out  more  than  ever  hi 
the  %ht  of  a  great  and  revered  and  even 
prosperous  man. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers 
whose  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  poet  may 
exceed  their  relish  for  documentary  detail, 
and  also  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  conmienting  upon  the  errors  into 
which  that  universal  incredulity,  which  he 
very  properly  adopted  as  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct, seems  occasionally  to  have  led  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicolas,  we  shall  recount,  as  briefly  as  we 
can,  the  substancejl  ivhat  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  finally9^pico9ereii  regarding  the 
life  and  social  posidon  of  Chaucer. 

Over  the  birth  and  early  life  of  our  father 
poet,  a  cloud  of  mystery  hangs,  which,  as 
yet,  has  defied  the  industry  of  his  biographers. 
All  that  can  be  asserted  with  safety  is,  that 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  1328 — that  he 


was  of  Norman  descent — that  hb  parents 
were  persons  in   easy  circumstances-^and 
that  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.    In  support  of  the  assertion  that  he 
was  of  Norman  race,  besides  the  form  of  the 
name  itself,  which  is  decidedly  Norman,  we 
have   the  very  important  fact,   which   Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  has  overlooked,  of  its  occur- 
ring in  two  different  copies  of  "  Battel  Ab- 
bey Roll,"  or  list  of  persons  x>f  note  who 
came  over  to.  England  in  the  train  of  the 
Conqueror.*     The  name  seems  never  to  have 
become  a  common  one,  and  it  is  therefore 
extremely  probable  that,  by  the  father's  side, 
the  poet  was  descended  from  the  person 
there  mentioned.     But  the  period  of  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Hastings  and 
the  birth  of  the  poet,  is  iar  too  extensive  to 
warrant  us  in  tracing  any  portion,  either  of 
liis  individual  character,!  or  of  his  fortune, 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  Norman  origin. 
His  ancestors  had  no  doubt  intermarried  with 
the  Saxon    population  among  whom  they 
lived,   and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  poet, 
like  that  of  the  English   people  generally, 
was  much  more  Saxon  than  Norman.     At 
the  period  of  Chaucer's  birth,  the  prejudices 
of  race  had  already  in  a  great  measure  given 
way  to  the  more  generous  feeling  of  national 
pride,  and  before  his   death,  the  work   of 
amalgamation,  which  time  and  a  community 
of  interests  had  begun,  was  completed  bj 
the  community  of  antipathies  which  sprung 
up  as  the  only  permanent  good  fruits  of  the 
Freneh  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  of  his  son. 
The  only  benefit  which  Chaucer  could  have 
derived  from  the  Norman  origin  of  his  family, 
must  have  been  a  certain  odor  of  gentility,^ 
which  we  know  then  adhered  to  those  who 
bore  a  Norman  name,  and  this  he  was  al- 
together too  sensible  a  man  to  value  highly. 
"  Straw  for  your  gentillesse,"  was  probably 
his  own  sentiment  as  well  as   thut  of  his 
host ;  he  was  a  man  and  an  Englishman,  and 
that  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose.    It 
is  not  improbable  that  our  ignorance  with 

•  Vide  Stow*8  Chron.  in  the  last  edition  of  Fuller's 
Church  History,  p  IDS.  The  name  also  occurs  in 
another  mentioned  by  Fuller,  as  lately  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Serwin,  Esq. 

f  The  personal  appearance  of  the  poet,  in  so  hr. 
as  it  goes,  is  in  favor  of  a  Norman  descent  His 
features,  vhich,  even  in  old  age,  would  seem  to  have 
been  remarkably  handsome,  are  prominent^  and  the 
nose  has  that  slightlv  aquiline  form  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  Norman  type,  prob- 
ably for  no  better  reason  than  because  it  belonged 
to  UM  Oonqueror. 
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regard  to  bis  origin  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  pedigree  having 
occupied  a  very  much  smaller  portion  of  his 
thoughts,  than  was  usually  the  case  with 
men  of  his  time.  It  was  neither  a  subject  of 
self-gratulation  nor  of  self-abasement;  he 
was  neither  proud  of  it  nor  shamed  of  it ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  although  he  is  very 
open  and  communicative  with  regard  to  the 
curcumstances  of  his  life  generally,  it  never 
once  occurs  to  him  to  say  anything  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  ushered  mto  the 
world. 

That  his  parents  were  persons  in  easy,  if 
not  atHuent  circumstances,  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  he  certainly  re- 
ceived a  most  excellent  education.  There  is 
no  trace  of  his  ever  having  been  intended  for 
the  Church,  and  yet  there  is  no  department 
of  knowledge  which  was  then  cultivated, 
with  which  he  does  not  exhibit  an  intimate 
and  apparently  an  old  standing  familiarity. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the   place   of 
Chaucer's  birth,  whether  it  was  the  city  of 
London,  or  the  county  of  Kent,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  see  that  he  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  with  which  there  are  many 
reasons  to  suppose  that  he  was  connected, 
there  seems  httle  doubt  that  he  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  in  London.     The 
fact,  however,  is  by  no  means  undisputed. 
The  chief  argument  in  its  favor  is  derived 
from  a  passage  in  "  The  Testament  of  Love," 
which  is  adduced  by  Godwin,  and  most  of 
Chaucer's  biographers,  as  completely  estab- 
lishing  the   point;    whilst    by    Sir    Harris 
Nicolas  it  is  with  equal  confidence  rejected, 
as  proving  nothing  at  all.     The  "  Testament 
of  Love*'  IS  an  allegorical  piece,  composed  in 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Boethius, 
De  CoMolaiione^Philosophia  ;  but  in  which 
the  part  of  "  Philosophy "  is  supplied  by 
"  Love,**  who,  in  a  female  form,  appears  to 
converse  with  and  console  her  "  None,"  or 
alumnus.     The  question  in  dispute  among 
the    biographers    is,   as    to    how    far  this 
"None,*    this  terrestrial  interlocutor,  may 
with  safety  be  regarded  as  the  poet  himself ; 
and  whether  the   oircimistances  mentioned 
must  be  held  to  form  part  of  the  allegory, 
or  may  be  construed  as  having  reference  to 
actual  occurrences  ?    That  Godwin,  with  his 
kabitual  rashness,  has  endeavored  to  make 
out  a  great  detll  too  much,  and  that  he  has 
converted  an  .imaginary  island,  in  which  the 
interlocutor  is  imprisoned  by  the  alle^rical 
personages,     "  Luste,"     "  Thought,      and 
"Will,"  into  the  Tower  of  London,  in  which 
he  conceives  the  poet  to  be  confined  by  the 


opponents  of  John  of  Gaunt,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  still  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  be- 
cause Godwin  has  ^made  an  absurd  blunder 
with  regard  to  one  passage,  no  part  of  the 
book  shall  be  held  to  have  a  personal  refer- 
ence to  the  poet ;  or  that,  because  Chaucer 
does  not  mean  the  "Tpwer  of  London,'* 
when  he  speaks  of  an  *'  allegorical  island," 
therefore  he  does  mean  an  "alle^rical 
island"  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  city  of 
London."  The' passage  itself  is  so  pointed, 
that  we  cannot  think  of  torturing  it  into  any 
other  than  its  natural  sense.  ''Also  the 
Citye  of  London,  that  is  to  me  so  dere,  and 
swete,  in  whiche  I  was  forth  growen,  and 
more  kindely  love  have  I  to  that  place,  than 
to  any  other  in  yerth,  as  every  kindly  crea- 
ture hath  full  appetite  to*  that  place  of  his 
kindly  engendure,  and  to  wilne  reste  and 
pece  in  that  stede  to  abide."  The  context  is 
no  doubt  very  obscure,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  it,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  which  forbids  the 
application  of  these  words  to  the  individual 
situation  of  Chaucer;  and  we  are  further 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  work  of  Boethius,  the  author  continually 
speaks  through  the  mouth  of  the  terrestrial 
interlocutor.  The  probabilities,  therefore,  in 
our  opinion,  are  in  favor  of  the  direct  con- 
struction, and  consequently  of  Chaucer's 
having  been,  if  not  born,  at  least  "forth 
growen,"  in  London,  though  we  should 
scarcely  have  expected  to  find  them  giving 
rise  to  the  chapter  on  his  "  Schoolboy  Amuse- 
ments,'* which  we  find  in  Godwin. 

Each  of  the  English  universities  lays  claun 
to  Chaucer  as  a  pupil,  with  about  equal  suc- 
cess. That  he  must  have  studied  at  one  of 
them  is  certain,  for  there  then  existed  no 
other  means  of  procuring  the  instruction 
which  he  possessed ;  and  the  method  of 
solving  the  mystery,  at  which  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
scouts,  viz:  by  supposing  that  he  was  at 
both,  seems  to  us  by  no  means  so  absurd  as 
he  imagines.  We  know  that  it  was  then 
very  common  for  celebrated  teachers,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to  collect 
around  them  audiences  drawn  from  every 
comw  of  Europe,  and  the  students  were  a 
migratory  population,  who  remained  at  any 
one  university  no  longer  than  was  requisite 
to  attend  on  the  instructions  of  him  whose 
fame  had  brought  them^hither.  Leland» 
the  English  antiquary  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  asseits  that  Chaucer  was  at  Ox- 
ford, was  a  member  of  both  universities,  and 
Chaucer  seems  to  indicate  a  favor  for  the 
custom  where  he  says,  that  "  Sondry  scoles 
maken  subtil  clerkes."      The  English  uni- 
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rersities  had  not  thai,  and  did  not  assume 
till  long  afterwards,  that  peculiar  character 
which  now  belongs  to  them.  They  resembled 
the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna  then, 
and  of  Germany  and  Scotland  now ;  and  we 
know  that  the  custom  of  residing  at  two,  or 
even  three  universities,  is  very  frequent  at 
the  present  day,  both  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  Scotland. 

It  is  also  asserted^  on  still  more  doubtful 
authority,  that  Chaucer  studied  the  law; 
and  an  amusing  anecdote  is  told  bj  Spight, 
of  his  having  been  fined  two  shillings  for 
beating  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet-street, 
whilst  he  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
We  are  further  told  that  he  travelled  in 
France  for  his  instruction.  But  with  refer- 
ence to  all  these  assertions,  the  question  will 
naturally  arise,  whether  they  were  not 
brought  forward  by  their  authors,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  acquirements  of  which  the 
poet  was  no  doubt  possessed  when  he  first 
comes  within  the  range  of  historical  vision. 
If  a  man  knows  French  well,  as  he  seems  to 
have  done,  it  is  no  doubt  highly  probable 
that  he  may  have  been  partially  educated  in 
France ;  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  upon 
which  to  assert  that  such  has  actually  been 
the  case,  since  the  fact  would  be  equally  well 
accounted  for  by  his  mother  having  been  a 
French  woman,  or  a  hundred  other  accidental 
circumstances. 

All  that  can  be  positively  affirmed  of 
Chaucer,  up  to  the  year  1359,  when  he  was 
in  the  army  which  invaded  France,  and  when, 
according  to  the  date  which  b  usually  given 
to  his  birth,  he  must  have  been  31  years 
of  age,  is  that  he  received  the  best  education 
which  could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  and  that 
he  probably  was  intended  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, since  his  studies  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  so  far  at  a  time  when  learn- 
ing was  so  rarely  cultivated  bj  laymen  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  account  which  we  possess  of  his  first 
and  only  military  service,  is  contained  in  a 
deposition  which  he  himself  gave  on  the  15th 
October  1387,  as  a  witness  for  Sir  Richard 
le  Scrope,  m  defense  of  his  right  to  the  arms 
"  azure  a  bend  or "  against  the  claim  of  Sir 
R.  Grosvenor.  Chaucer  was  then  attending 
upon  the  Parliament,  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Kent  His  deposition, 
which  is  extremely  curious,  we  shall  insert 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

**  Geffray  Cbaucere,  Esquier,  del  age  de  xl.  ans 
et  plus,  armeez  par  xxvij.  ans,  produit  par  la  partie 
dt  Mods,  Richard  Lescrope,  jurrez  et  ezaromez : 


"Demandez,  si  les  arraeez  dazure  ove  une 
bende  dor  apparteignent,  ou  dey vent  anperteigner, 
au  dit  Mons.  Richard  du  droit  et  de  heritage, 
dist, 

"  Qae  oil,  qar  il  lez  ad  ven  estre  armeez  en 
Fraunce  devant  la  villa  de  Retters,  et  Mons. 
Henry  Lescrope  armoz  en  mesmes  les  armeez  ove 
an  label  blanc  et  a  baner,  et  le  dit  Mons.  Richard 
armeez  en  les  entiers  armez  d'azure  ove  une 
bende  dor,  et  issint  i)  lez  vist  armer  partout  le  dit 
viage,  tanqne  le  dit  Gefirey  estoit  pris : 

**  Demandez,  par  qei  il  sciet  que  les  ditz  armeez 
apperteignent  au  dit  Mons.  Richard,  dist, 

•*Clue  par  oy  dire  des  veu  Chivalcrs  et  Es- 
quiers,*'  &c.  Slc. 

The  following  anecdote  is  curious : 

"  Qil  estoit  une  foitz  en  Friday  Strete  en  Lon- 
dres,  com  il  alast  en  la  re  we  il  vist  pendant  hora 
un  nottvell  sic^ne  faitz  dez  diz  armez,  et  domand- 
ast  quele  herbergerie  ceo  estoit  qui  avoit  pendu 
hors  certez  armez  du  Scrop,  et  un  autr  lay  re- 
pondist  et  dit,  Nenyl,  seigneur,  ils  ne  sount  rayz 
penduz  hors  pour  les  armez  de  Scrope,  ne  de- 
peyntez  la  pour  cez  armeez,  men  ils  t>ount  de- 
peyntez  et  mys  la  por  une  Chivaleir  del  (>)unte 
de  Chestre,  qu«  homme  appell  Mons.  Robert 
Grovenor;  et  ceo  fuist  les  primer  faiiz  que 
oonges  il  oiast  parler  de  Mons.  Robert  Grovenor 
ou  de  cez  auncestres,  ou  de  ascun  autre  portant 
ie  nom  de  Grovenor.** 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  in 
what  capacity  Chaucer  actually  ser\'cd  in  this 
memorable  expedition.  The  term  '*  armed" 
by  no  means  sets  the  question  at  rest,  for  he 
says  that  he  was  armed  for  twenty -seven 
years,  during  which  time  we  know  that  he 
filled  a  succession  of  civil  offices,  and  never 
once  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier.  It 
applies  also  to  the  time  of  giving  the  de- 
position, when  he  was  certainly  altogether  a 
civilian.  Perhaps  it  referred  merely  to  the 
rank  of  esquire,  which  he  then  possibly  for 
the  first  time  assumed,  or  obtained.  Strong- 
ly confirmatory  as  it  seems  to  us  of  the  view 
that  Chaucer  was  attached  to  the  army  of 
Edward  in  a  civil  capacity,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  next  ctiention  we  have  of  him  is  in 
the  situation  of  one  of  the ''  Yalets  of  the 
King's  Chamber,"  or  "Valet  of  the  King's 
Household,"  /is  the  office  is  elsewhere  called ; 
and  on  20th  June  1367,  the  King  gnints  him, 
by  the  designation  of  "dilectus  Valettus  nos- 
ter,"  in  consideration  of  lAs/onner  and  future 
services,  an  annual  salary  of  twenty  marks 
for  life,  or  imtil  he  should  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  From  1860  to  1367  no  entry  of 
any  payment  to  him  appears  on  the  Issue  KoU 
of  the  Exchequer,  so  that  he  probably  held 
during  that  time  no  recognized  public  office ; 
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bat  the  mention  of  his  former  services  evident- 
ly implies  a  previous  connection  with  the 
Court,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
they  may  have  stretched  back  to  the  date  of 
the  expedition.  His  being  taken  prisoner,  of 
course  proves  nothing,  for  this  might  have 
befallen  a  civil  as  well  as  a  military  servant 
of  the  king,  though  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  captivity  which  he  suffered  may  have 
been  reckoned  among  hb  services ;  and  that 
its  duration  may  account  for  some  portion  of 
the  time  during  which,  after  once  appearing, 
be  again  escapes  from  our  sight.  His  ap- 
pearance at  Court  in  a  situation  which^  as  Sir 
H.  Nicolas  says,  "^was  always  filled  by  gen- 
tlemen," at  a  time  when  the  requisite  of  birth 
was  more  indispensable  than  even  now  to 
Court  preferment,  is  also  favorable  to  the 
opinion  that  he  was  from  the  first  of  gentle 
blood,  and  that,  though  he  gave  himself  little 
trouble  about  the  matter,  there  were  others 
who  read  the  "Battel  Abbey  Roll"  in  his 
behalf. 

Chaucer's  marriage  is  probably  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived. His  wife  was  Philippa  Roet,  one  of  the 
**  demoiselles,"  or  ladies  in  attendance  on  the 
queen,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Payne 
Roet,  a  native  of  Hainault,  and  king  of  arms 
of  Guienne.  She  was  also  the  sister  of  Kathe- 
rine,  the  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford,  who 
at  one  time  was  the  mistress,  and  afterwards 
became  the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt.  This, 
like  most  of  the  other  facts  of  Chaucer's  life, 
has  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  we  may 
now  regard  it  as  finally  set  at  rest,  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  The  ex- 
act period  of  his  marriage  is  not  mentioned, 
but  it  must  have  taken  place  before  the  12th 
of  September,  1366,  since  on  that  day  a 
pension  of  ten  marks  annually,  fur  life,  was 
granted  to  "  Philippa  Chaucer  una  Domicel- 
larum  Camerse  Philippse  Reginae  Angliae." 
Chaucer's  wife  was,  therefore,  a  Domicella 
before  he  was,  or  at  least  is  known  to  have 
been,  a  Valettus,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  connection  with  her  may  have  led 
to  his  procuring  that  oflSce.  Philippa,  after 
her  marriage  with  the  poet,  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  queen,  and  at  Christmas,  1368, 
she  is  nlentioned  as  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
royal  household  to  whom  robes  were  ordered 
to  h%  given.  Her  name  occurs  along  with 
those  of  twelve  other  "  damoiselles,"  eight 
"  sous  damoiselles,"  and  several  "veilleresses" 
of  the  queen's  chamber,  and  among  these  latter 
Is  Philippa  Pycard,  the  person  whom  several 
of  the  biographers  suppose  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Chaucer.    There  is  reason  to  be- 


lieve that  Sir  Payne  Roet  came  to  England 
in  the  retinue  of  Queen  Philippa,  in  1328, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  his  daughter 
entered  the  royal  household  at  an  early  period 
of  life.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
her  age  when  she  was  united  to  the  poet, 
but  unless  the  marriage  took  place  some  time 
before  the  pension  was  assigned  to  her,  her 
husband  must  then  have  been  at  least  thirty- 
five,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  she  was  much 
older,  we  may  conclude  that  she  was  bom 
after  her  father's  arrival  in  England. 

After  the  queen's  death,  in  1369,  Philippa 
Chaucer  was  attached  to  the  person  of  Con- 
stance of  Castile,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  the 
second  consort  of  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whose 
children,  by  his  first  alliance,  her  younger 
sister,  Eatherine,  Lady  Swynford  ,was  then 

fovemess.  Like  her  husband,  she  seems  to 
ave  enjoyed  the  favor  of  "  the  great  duke,'* 
for,  before  August,  1372,  he  had  ^ven  her  a 
pension  of  £10  per  annum,  which  was  com- 
muted, in  June,  1374,  for  an  annuity  of  the 
same  amount  to  her  and  her  husband  for  life, 
^  in  consideration  of  the  good  services  which 
they  had  rendered  to  the  duke,  to  his  duchess, 
and  to  the  late  queen,  his  mother.''  Li  1882 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  presented  her  with  a 
silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  as  a  new-year's 
gift,  and  the  record  of  this  donation  shows 
that  she  was  then  one  of  the  three  ladies  in 
attendance  on  the  duchess,  the  others  being 
Lady  Sanche  Blount  and  Lady  Blanche  de 
Trumpington. 

Such  IS  pretty  nearly  all  that  has  been 
discovered  of  her  who  shared  the  joys  and 
the  sorrows  of  Chaucer,  and  who,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  the  mother  of  his  children. 
We  would  gladly  know  more,  but  on  this, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  we  must  feel 
grateful  for  knowledge  which,  though  mea- 
gre in  itself,  so  considerably  exceeds  that 
which  we  possess  of  the  private  history  of  a 
greater  poet  than  he,  and  one  who  lived  so 
much  nearer  to  our  time.  Of  Shakspeare's 
wife,  the  name  of  "  Anne  Hathaway"  is  nearly 
all  which  his  biographers  are  privileged  to 
record.* 


*  As  regards  Chauc^s  relation  to  the  gentler  sex 
in  general,  there  is  one  passage  in  his  writings  which 
deserves  to  be  noticcKL  In  the  Prologue  to  the 
**  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,"  the  host,  when  speakii^  of 
the  poet,  says: 

«        "  Thii  wer«  a  popci  la  aa  anne  to  embraee 
For  any  woman,  nnaU  and  (aire  of  fkce." 

And  from  this,  which  was  the  opinion  of  himself,  hy 
a  man  not  remarkable  for  vanity,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  what  we  know  of  his  marriage,  it  may  btt 
inferred  with  little  danger  of  error,  that  fortune* 
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We  liave  now  to  contemplate  Chaucer  in 
an  altogether  different  capacity,  and  in  one 
which  has  very  generally,  though  not  very 
reasonably,  been  supposed  to  be,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  character  of  a  poet  We  have 
•een  him  a  student  and  a  courtier.  We  are 
now  to  behold  him  immersed  in  afibirs — a 
man  of  business.  On  the  20th  June,  1870, 
be  obtained  the  usual  lettera  of  protection, 
m  order  that  he  might  go  abroad  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  ^is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  the  first  of  Chaucer's  foreign  missions: 
the  object  of  it  has.  not  been  ascertained ; 
but  he  must  have  discharged  his  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  for  his  ser- 
vices were  soon  again  called  m  requisition, 
and  he  was  sent  into  foreign  parts  at  lea$t 
seven  times*  in  the  public  service.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  missions  is  the  most  celebrated, 
frpm  his  referring  to  an  anecdote  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  it  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  commission  for  this  embassy 
was  dated  on  the  12th  November,  1372, 
and  Chaucer  bein^  then  one  of  the  king's 
escjuires,  was  joined  in  it  with  James  Pronam 
and  John  de  Mari,  citizens  of  G^noa,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  some  port  in  England 
where  the  Genoese  might  form  a  commercial 
establishment.  It  seems  that  he  went  to 
Florence,  as  well  as  Genoa,  for  on  his  return, 
in  February,  1874,  he  received  a  pavmentat 
the  Exchequer  for  his  expenses  while  on  the 
king's  service  at  these  places.  Godwin,  and 
several  of  the  other  biographers  assert,  that 
on  this  occa9ion  he  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua, 
and  obtained  from  him,  then  and  there,  the 
pathetfc  tale  of  Griselda.  The  anecdote, 
which,  if  true,  would  be  highly  interesting, 
unfortunately  rests  upon  no  higher  authority 
than  the  possibility  that  such  a  meetrnfi^  may 
have  taken  place,  and  the  supposed  allusion 
to  it  in  the  following  lines  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Clerk's  Tale : 

"  J  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Learned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  preved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  rest 
Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  lanret  poete, 
Hiffhte  this  clerk,  whos  retorike  swete 
Emumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie." 

If  Chaucer  had  not  appeared  in  his  own 

along  with  her  other  favors,  dealt  to  him  no  etinted 
ihare  of  womanly  affection,  and  that,  in  common 
with  most  of  those  who  have  been  greatly  gifted, 
he  had  the  still  more  enviable  privilege  of  being 
greatly  beloved. 
*  Some  say  mne  timea. 


person  as  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Pil- 
grimage, and  recited  one  of  the  tales,  there 
would  then  have  been  very  strong  reasons 
for  identifying  his  character  with  that  of  the 
clerk  of  Oxenford,  and  the  internal  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  interesting  meeting  might  have 
sufficed  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  external 
proof.  As  it  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  Chaucer'^  having  actually  been 
at  Florence  while  Petrarch  was  at  Arqua, 
(for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  known  to  Godwin,  would  have  been 
pounced  upon  as  a  positive  windfall,)  we 
cannot  regard  the  story  in  a  higher  light  than 
that  in  which  Sir  Harris  puts  it  when  he 
says,  that  **  until  accident  brings  some 
hitherto  undiscovered  document  to  light,  it 
must  remain  among  the  many  doubtful  cir- 
cumstances in  the  lives  of  eminent  men 
which  their  admirers  wish  to  believe  true, 
but  for  which  their  biographers  ought  to  re- 
quire surer  evidence  than  what  Godwin  calls 
'  coincidences  which  furnish  a  basis  of  his- 
torical probability.' " 

Our  space  docs  not  permit  us  to  enumer- 
ate the  subsequent  diplomatic  services  of  the 
poet.  They  were  all  of  them,  however,  on 
affairs  of  importance,  and  frequently  of 
secrecy,  whicn  renders  it  difficult  to  trace 
their  object,  or  even  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, as  on  these  occasions  neither  commis- 
sions nor  letters  of  protection  were  given, 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  taken  place  is 
only  ascertained  by  payments  to  Chaucer 
from  the  Exchequer  for  services  rendered 
"in  secretis  negotiis  domini  regis."  One, 
however,  is  mentioned  by  Froissart,  ki  which 
Chaucer  Was  joined  in  February,  1377,  with 
Sir  Guichard  d' Angle  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Huntingdon)  and  Sir  Richard  Sturry,  to 
negotiate  a  secret  treaty  for  the  marriage 
of  Richard,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France.  On  most 
of  these  occasions,  as  on  that  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  he  was  associated  with 
persons  of  more  exalted  rank — a  circum- 
stance which  has  led  Saunders  to  form 
the  very  natural  conjecture  that  he  was  in 
truth  the  working  man  of  the  embassay,  and 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  what  would  now  be 
called  charge  d'affiiires.* 

But  another  and  much  more  prosaic  occu- 
pation engaged   the    attention  of  the  poet 

♦  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  1878,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Lombardy,  Chaucer  appointed  his  friend 
and  brother  poet  Oower^  along  witn  a  certain  Rich- 
ard Forrester,  to  represent  him  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceedingB  whidi  might  be  instituted  in  his  absence. 
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when  in  England.  On  the  8th  June,  13*74, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  his  first  mission 
to  Italy,  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of 
the  Customs,  and  Subsidy  of  "  Wools,  Skins, 
and  tanned  Hides,"  in  the  port  of  London, 
and  this  office  he  continued  to  hold  for 
twelve  years,  though  he  was  bound  to  write 
the  rolls  of  his  office  with  his  own  hand,  to 
be  continually  present,  and  to  perform  his 
duties  personally  and  not  by  deputy,  except- 
ing of  course  the  occasions  on  which  he  was 
sent  abroad  in  the  king's  service.  On  the 
8th  of  May,  1382,  he  was  farther  appointed 
Comptroller  of  the  Petty  Customs  in  the 
port  of  London,  but  the  duties  of  this  latter 
office  he  was  permitted  to  discharge  either  in 
person  or  by  sufficient  deputy,  and  on  the 
l7th  of  the  following  February  he  was  ac- 
cordingly permitted  to  appoint  a  permanent 
deputy.  It  is  amusing  to  remark,  in  con- 
nection with  Chaucer's  first  appointment  to 
the  Customs,  that  about  the  same  time  he 
received  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily 
for  life,  to  be  received  in  the  port  of  London 
by  the  hands  of  the  king's  butler.  Perhaps 
his  royal  master  may  have  been  of  opinion 
that  after  a  day  spent  in  those  "recken- 
ynges,"  of  which  he  gently  insinuates  his 
aversion  in  his  House  of  Fame,  a  "cup  of 
sack"  would  be  no  unwelcome  refreshment 
to  a  poet. 

But  though  we  may  imagine  that  the 
kindness  of  his  sovereign  may  have  been 
called  into  exercise  on  this  occasion,  by  a 
sense  of  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the 
poet's  occupations,  we  can  by  no  means  join 
with  Tyrwhitt  in  his  lamentation  for  the 
genius  of  Chaucer,  when  struggling  against 
the  petrifying  effect  of  these  custom-house 
accounts.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
much  of  that  peculiaily  healthy  and  normal 
character  which  belongs  to  Chaucer's  mind, 
as  exhibited  in  his  poetry,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  his  having  taken  so  large  a  share  in  the 
actual  business  of  the  world.  To  procure 
the  means  of  living  in  ease  and  affluence  by 
the  exercise  of  moderate,  though  regular  ap- 
plication, has  seldom  a  deteriorating  effect  on 
tlie  mind  of  any  man,  and  the  time  which 
was  engrossed  by  these  occupations  was 
probably  saved  from  his  passing  amusements 
and  his  gossiping  friends,  rather  than  taken 
from  that  which  would  have  been  devoted  to 
posterity.  The  Excise  has  been  charged 
with  more  than  its  own  share  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Robert  Bums,  and  the  India  House 
may  claim  the  merit  of  having  saved  Charles 
Lamb  from  the  heaviest  of  human  afflictions. 
We  regard  it  as    a  proof  at  once  of  the 


"  manysidedness"  of  Chaucer's  mental  en- 
dowments, and  of  the  thorough  manliness  of 
his  character,  that  whilst  he  acted  as  the 
spuitual  exponent  of  his  age — whilst  he  felt 
and  responded  to  the  highest  of  earthly  voca- 
tions— he  was  at  the  same  time  both  able 
and  wilUng  to  discharge,  and  did  actually 
discharge,  long  and  assiduously,  the  ordinary 
duties   of  an  English   citizen.     Nor  is  the 
instance  a  sohtary  one  among  the  greatest 
poets.    Milton  was  Latin  secretary  to  Crom- 
well, and  took  an  active   share  in  all  the 
events  of  his  time  ;  Shakspeare  realized  a 
fortune  by  his  "Globe  Theatre;"    Goethe 
was  prime  minister  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar ; 
and  if  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats,  and  the 
rest  of  our  morbid  poets,  had  been  forced  to 
think  a  little  more  of  other  people  and  a 
little  less  of  themselves,  there  would  prob- 
ably have  been  less  of  that  fretful  repining 
and  subjective  mewling  by  which  they  have 
disgraced  both  themselves  and  their  calling. 
Towards  the  end  of  1386,  Chaucer  ceased 
to  hold  his  offices  in  the  Customs,  and  great 
has  been  the  ingenuity  which  his  biographers 
have  exhibited  in  accounting  for  his  supposed 
dismissal.     Godwin,  who  never  leaves  any- 
thing unexplained,  discovered,  as  he  says, 
from  passages  in  the  **  Testament  of  Love,*' 
or  njiore  properly  speaking  invented,  a  very 
ingenious  and  romantic  story  of  his  having 
taken  part  in  the  dispute  between  the  Court 
and  the  citizens  of  London,  respecting  the 
election  of  a  certain  mayor  of  the  name  of 
John  of  Northampton  ;  of  his  having  fled  to 
Zealand  ;  of  his  there  having  acted  with  great 
liberahty  to  his  fellow-exiles  ;  of  the  persons 
who  had  charge  of  his  affiiirs  in  his  absence 
having  betrayed  their  trust  and  reduced  him 
to  poverty ;  of  his  having  betrayed  his  con- 
federates in  return,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  which  it  seems  he  was 
imprisoned  on  his  return,  and  a  great  many 
circumstances  of  a  similar  description,  which, 
though   highly  creditable   to   the   inventor, 
would  not  probably  be  greatly  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  our  readers.     The  whole  of  this 
mass   of  "historical   probabilities"  is  now 
blown   in   the  air  by  the   discovery,  that, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  supposed  exile, 
Chaucer  was  quietly  discharging  his  custom- 
house duties  in  London,  and   drawing  his 
salaries  ;  and  that,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  lying  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  he  was  sitting  as  knight 
of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Kent,  in  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  I    The  discovery 
is  of  course  a  notable  one,  and  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  glorifies  himself  accordingly.     But 
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tlie  odd  part  of  the  business  is,  that  although 
he  has  thus  pulled  down  the  whole  of  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  rubbish  which  God- 
win had  built  upon  the  theory  of  the  dis- 
missal, he  still  continues  to  be  haunted  by 
the  theory  itself.  Why  does  it  never  occur 
to  him,  that  if  Chaucer  became  a  member  of 
Parliament  on  the  Ist  October,  &hd  ceased 
to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  on  the  1st 
December,  the  two  events  may  possibly  have 
been  connected,  and  that  the  resignation  of 
the  comptrollership  may  have  befcn  occa- 
sioned by  its  duties  being  incompatible  with 
those  of  a  member  of  Parliament  ?  The  ex- 
planation seems  so  natural,  that  one  wonders 
why  it  should  have  failed  to.  suggest  itself. 
But  what,  then,  became  of  the  theory  of  the 
dismissal  ?  It  went  by  the  board  of  course ; 
and  this  Sir  Harris  would  by  no  means  per- 
mit, for  he  (in  common  with  Godwin,  strangie 
to  tell)  was  determined  that  Chaucer  should 
be  poor  at  one  period  of  his  life ;  and  the 
present  seemed  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
commencing  his  misfortunes.  We  are  told, 
accordingly,  that  although  the  accession  of 
Richard  II.  had  been  favorable  to  him  at 
first,  from  the  power  which  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  tide  had  now  turned  against  him,  and 
that  he  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  had  then  risen  into  pow- 
er. For  this  there  is  just  as  little  proof  as 
for  the  exile  to  Zealand.  It  is  very  possible 
that  a  change  of  ministers  may  have  led  to 
the  poet's  retirement  from  his  offices  in  the 
customs,  and  a  similar  circumstance  may 
have  induced  him  voluntarily  to  assign  his 
pensions — a  transaction  which  has  been  held 
as  a  sure  indication  of  his  being  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  In  any  view  of  this  matter,  the 
facts  seem  to  us  by  no  means  necessarily  to 
infer  poverty ;  they  arc  equally  explicable 
on  the  supposition  of  his  having  attained  to 
such  affluence  as  to  render  it  no  longer  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  laborious  offices ;  and,  however  im- 
probable it  may  be  that  a  poet  should  be 
mdustrious,  if  we  have  the  industry  proved, 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  we  think  the  sup- 
position of  its  having  been  followed  by  its 
usual  concomitant  of  easy  circumstances, 
even  in  his  case,  ceases  to  be  extravagant. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  moreover,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  1387,  by  add- 
ing the  element  of  domestic  affliction  to  the 
other  inducements  to  retirement  which  must 
always  have  weighed  with  a  man  of  letters, 
renders  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Chaucer 
from  public  affiurs,  at  this  period  of  bis  life. 


still  more  intelligible.  We  are  confirmed  in 
our  opinion,  moreover,  by  the  fact,  that  he 
never  again  held  any  public  office  the  duUet 
of  which  he  was  called  to  perform  in  person. 
In  1389,  when  the  young  king  Richard  II. 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  the 
poet's  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  bis  son, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  (afterwards  King  Henry 
IV.)  came  into  power,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  valuable  office  of  clerk  of  the  king's 
works  at  the  palace  of  Westminster  and  tne 
other  royal  residences,  but  his  duties  he  was 
permitted  to  discharge  by  deputy,  and,  even 
if  he  had  not,  they  were  probably  more  to 
his  taste  than  those  of  comptroller  of  customs. 
This  situation  Chaucer  held  for  two  years ; 
and  the  cause  of  his  resicpaation,  or  dismissal, 
as  in  the  former  case,  is  unknown.  For  a 
short  time  he  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
pension  than  that  which  he  derived  from  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  wages  as  one  of 
the  king's  esquires.  But  on  the  28th  Feb- 
ruary, 1394,  he  again  obtamed  a  grant  from 
the  king  of  £20  for  life  ;  and  this  fact,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  powerful  friendships 
which  we  know  he  possessed,  and  the  very 
recent  period  at  which,  as  clerk  of  the  works, 
he  must  have  been  very  well  off,  renders  it, 
to  our  thinking,  rather  a  hasty  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  his  biographers,  that  he  must 
have  been  in  great  want  of  money,  merely 
because  he  seems,  once  or  twice,  to  have  an- 
ticipated his  pension  at  the  exchequer.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  probably  is,  that  he  made 
the  exchequer  serve  him  in  some  measure  as 
a  banker — that  he  treated  the  pension  as  an 
account-current,  upon  which  he  drew  as  he 
found  occasion  for  his  ordinary  expenses ; 
and  this  view  we  think  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  he  allowed  it  to  lie  after  the  term 
of  payment,  nearly  as  often  as  he  drew  it  in 
advance.  On  the  whole,  we  conceive  that 
the  attempt  to  make  Chaucer  a  martyr  to 
the  world's  forgetfulness  of  men  of  genius, 
has  not  very  well  prospered  in  the  hands  of 
his  biographers ;  and  we  think  it  not  unlikely, 
that  the  phantom  of  poverty  with  which  they 
have  insisted  on  marring  his  fortunes,  may 
have  been  conjured  up  by  that  which  over- 
shadowed their  own.  On  this  subject  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  is  quite  as  pathetic  as  God- 
win ;  and  the  similarity  of  his  fate,  which  we 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  deplore,  with 
that  which  so  long  pressed  upon  the  indiscreet 
but  gifted  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  may  not 
improbably  have  brought  about  this  solitary 
coincidence.  Nor  are  we  at  all  shaken  in  our 
opinion  on  this  subject  by  Chaucer's  address 
«  to  his  Emptie  Purse,"  which  has  been  t^ 
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lied  on  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  poverty. 
It  is  manifestly  a  sportive  production,  written 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  claims  for  an 
increase  to  his  pensions  in  a  light  and  grace- 
ful manner  before  the  youn^  king,  Henry  IV., 
the  son  of  his  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
with  whom,  be  it  remembered,  he  was  then 
nearly  tonnected  by  marriage,  and  in  these 
eircumstances  the  expressions,  ''  I  am  sorrie 
now  that  ye  be  light,"  "  be  heavy  a^ne," 
^.,  seem  to  us  nothing  more  than  what  we 
daily  hear  from  persons  in  very  easy  circum- 
stances. They  might  be  brought  forward  as 
a  proof  of  his  avance,  quite  as  well  as  of  his 
poverty.  But  if  he  was  needy,  he  seems  not 
to  have  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor,  for  we 
know  that  within  four  days  after  Henry  came 
to  the  throne,  and  probably  the  very  day  that 
he  received  the  verses  in  question,  he  doubled 
ibe  poet's  pension,  and  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  preceding  year,  just  at  the  time 
when  his  supposed  penury  must  have  been 
at  its  height,  he  obtained,  in  addition  to  his 
daily  pitcher,  another  grant  of  a  tun  of  wine 
every  year  during  his  life,  "  in  the  port  of 
London,  from  the  king's  chief  butler  or  his 
deputy."*  If  he  had  been  so  "rascally 
poor  "as  his  biographers  would  make  him, 
one  WQuld  think  that  the  pitcher^  daily  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  for  his  consumption  in 
the  article  of  wine.  That  Chaucer  was  ex- 
travagant, or  at  least  that  he  possessed  those 
expensive  tastes  which  so  frequently  accom- 
pany intellectual  refinement,  is  extremely 
probable,  and  if  such  were  the  case,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  purse  was  occasionally 
"  lighter  "  than  was  consistent  with  his  hab- 
its ;  but  we  rejoice  to  think  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  quarrelling  with  the  buxom  age 
in  which  he  lived,  on  the  score  of  his  having 
been  subjected  to  actual  want,  and  so  far  are 
we  from  wishing  to  claim  for  him  the  glories 
of  pecuniary  martyrdom,  that  we  confess  to 
regarding  with  some  degree  of  pleasure,  the 
many  indications  of  wealth  and  comfort  with 
which  at  every  stage  of  life  we  find  him  sur- 
rounded. We  remember  that  Knox  had  *'  his 
pipe  of  Bordeaux  in  that  old  Edinburgh  house 
of  his,"  and  we  temember  also  the  flagon  of 
fiinbecker  beer,  which  the  kind  hands  of 
Duke  Erich  proffered  to  Doctor  Martin  Lu- 
ther, on  his  exit  from  the  SatUe  at  Worms, 
and  the  gratitude  with  which  he  drank  it ; 

*  It  18  instructive  on  this  eubject  to  remark  that 
a  few  months  sabseqnent  to  this  grant,  if  not  at  the 
very  time,  the  king  s  chief  butLer  was  none  other 
than  the  poet's  own  son,  Thomas  Chancer. 

f  A  pitcher  of  wine  is  suppoeed  to  have  amount- 
ad  to  four  botttaa 


and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
heto-priests  is  one  whit  the  less  heroic  in  our 
eyes  from  his  hearty  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  which  Providence  sent  him.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  father  of  our 
poets  was  considerably  more  fortunate  in 
external  circumstances  than  either  of  the 
Ref(^rmers,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  his  enjoyments  were  tempered  with  the 
same  kindly  and  pious  spuit. 

But  Chaucer  was  not  destined  long  to  en- 
joy the  bounty  of  his  new  sovereign,  for  he 
died  at  the  mature  age  of  72,  on  the  15th 
October,  1400,  only  one  year  subsequent  to 
the  grants  which  we  have  last  mentioned. 
He  med  in  the  vicinity  of  Westminster,  in  a 
house  which,  on  the  Christmas  Eve  preceding, 
he  had  rented  from  a  monk  of  the  name  of 
Robert  Humodesworth.  Whether  London 
was  then  the  place  of  his  habitual  residence, 
whether  he  possessed,  as  has  been  said,  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Donington,  in  Berkshire, 
or  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  a  favor- 
ite retreat  at  Woodstock,  cannot  now  be,  or 
at  all  events  has  not  yet  been,  ascertained 
with  certainty,  though  considerably  greater 
industry  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mquiry 
than  in  the  eyes  of  many  it  may  seem  to 
merit. 

In  hb  family  Chaucer  was  not  less  fortu- 
nate than  in  the  other  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  his  name  was  preserved  in  honor 
among  the  living  by  his  eldest  son,  Thomas 
Chaucer,  who  externally  was  a  more  impor- 
tant personage  than  even  the  poet  himself. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  while  his  father 
yet  lived,  he  had  held  the  office  of  king's 
chief  butler,  and  a  grant  of  twenty  marks  a 
year  had  also  been  given  to  him.  Under 
Henry  IV.  he  held  many  lucrative  and  hon- 
orable appointments ;  he  represented  Ox- 
fordshire m  eight  Parliaments,  commencing 
with  the  year  1402,  and  coming  down  to 
1429,  and  in  1414  he  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  that  met  at 
Westminster,  on  Monday  after  the  octaves  of 
St.  Martin.  Thomas  Chaucer  married  Ma- 
tilda, the  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Sir  John  Burghersh,  with  whom  he  acquired 
large  estates  in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  many 
other  counties,  and  latterly  he  seems  to  have 
been  very  wealthy,  since  he  is  rated  after  his 
death,  in  the  list  which  was  prepared  of  those 
of  whom  it  was  proposed  to  borrow  money 
for  carrying  on  the  French  war,  at  a  much 
larger  sum  than  any  other  person  except  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Ely,  the  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Sir  John  Comwdl.  He  ser\xd  with 
the  king  in  Frane«  with  a  retmoe  of  twelve 
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men-at-arms,  and  thirtj-seven  arcbers,  and 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
lake  bis  father,  be  seems  also  to  have  bad  a 
talent  for  diplomacy,  for  be  was  frequently 
employed  as  an  ambassador  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI. 

Thomas  Chaucer  bad  only  one  child,  Alice 
Chancer,  who  married  for  tbe  third  time,  in 
1480,  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl,  and  after- 
wards Dnke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  attainted 
and  beheaded  m  1450.  By  him  she  bad 
three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  John  de 
la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  married  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  sister  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  by  whom  he  bad  a  numerous 
family,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Jobn  de  la  Pole, 
was  declared  by  Richard  UI.  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne,  in  the  event  of  tbe  Prince  of 
Wales  dying  without  issue  ;  so  that  for  some 
time,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  remarks,  there 
was  a  great  probability  of  tbe  poet's  great- 
^"eat-grandson  succeeding  to  tbe  crown. 
But  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  (for  such  be  bad 
been  created  in  bis  father's  lifetime)  was 
killed  in  the  not  very  glorious  battle  of  Stoke, 
in  1487,  and  in  bis  person  the  family  of  Chau- 
cer was  extinguished,  thus  suffering  the  fate 
which  strangely  enough  seems  to  impend 
over  the  families  of  all  our  poets. 

Besides  bis  son  Thomas,  Chaucer  proba- 
bly had  a  daughter  and  also  a  sister  of  tbe 
name  of  Elizabeth,  since  two  persons  bear- 
ing tbe  name  of  Elizabeth  Chaucer  became 
Dims,  one  in  tbe  Abbey  of  Berking  in  Essex, 
and  the  other  in  tbe  priory  of  St.  Helen's, 
London,  in  snch  circumstances  as  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  they  were  connected 
with  the  poet. 

Bnt  of  all  his  children,  tbe  most  interest- 
ing, because  apparently  the  best  beloved,  is 
**fytel  Lowys,  for  whose  instruction  be 
compiled,  and  to  whom  be  dedicated  bis 
"  conclusions  of  tbe  Astrolabie"  in  a  style  so 
quaint,  so  tender,  and  withal  so  instructive 
with  reference  both  to  his  own  character  and 
to  the  time,  that  though  intended  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  a 
child  of  ten  yisars  old,  it  has  become  to  us 
one  of  tbe  most  interesting  of  bis  works. 

Tbe  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  reduce  to  a 
Ampler  form  the  rules  for  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument, which  till  the  invention  of  the 
quadrant,  was  invariably  used  both  in  astron- 
omy and  navigation,  and  to  present  them  in 
Enfflisb  to  bis  son,  instead  of  the  Latin  m 
which  it  was  then  the  custom  to  teach  them, 
*'  for  latine  ne  cuist  thou  nat  yet  but  smale, 
my  litel  sonne."  It  is  "  compowned,"  as  he 
tefls  va,  **  after  the  latitude  of  Oxenforde," 


where  it  is  probable  that  "lytel  Lowys" 
was  then  at  school,  and  where  his  father 
bad  evidently  perceived  with  delight  the 
opening  of  powers  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  wer0  not  destined  to  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. With  a  mixture  of  fondness  and  of  pride 
which  is  touching,  he  says,  "  I  perceive  by 
certain  evidences,  tbyne .  abylyte  to  leme 
scyences,  touching  nombres,  and  propor- 
cions,  and  also  well  consider  I  thy  besye 
prayer  in  especyal  to  leme  the  tretyse  of  the 
astrolabye."  The  conclusion  of  the  dedica- 
tion is  also  well  worthy  of  note,  both  for  the 
quaint  modesty  with  which  he  lays  aside  all 
pretension  to  scientific  originality,  and  for 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Eoglish  language : 

"Now  wol  I  pray  mekely  every  person  dis- 
crete, that  redeth  or  beareth  this  litel  treatise  to 
have  my  rude  entending  excused,  and  my  superflu- 
itie  of  wordes,  for  two  causes.  The  firste  cause  is, 
for  that  curious  enditying  and  harde  sentences  is 
ful  hevy  at  once,  for  such  a  childe  to  leme.  And 
the  seconde  cause  is  this,  that  sothely  me  semeth 
better  to  writen  unto  a  child  twise  a  good  sen- 
tence, than  he  foriete  in  ones.  And  Lowis,  if  it 
so  be  that  I  shewe  the  in  my  lith  Englishe,  as 
true  concluttions  touching  this  mater,  and  not 
only  as  trewe  but  as  many  and  subtil  conclusions, 
as  bene  yshewed  in  latin,  in  any  comon  treatise 
of  the  astrolabye,  conne  me  the  more  tbanke,  and 

f>raye  God  save  tbe  kinge,  that  is  lorde  of  this 
angage,  and  all  that  him  faith  beareth,  and  obeith 
everich  in  his  degre,  the  more  and  the  lasse.  But 
consydre  thwell,  that  I  ne  usurps  not  to  have 
founden  this  werke  of  my  labor  or  of  mine  engin. 
I  nam  but  a  leude  compilatour  of  the  laboure  of 
old  astrologiens,  and  have  it  translated  in  myn 
Englishe  onely  for  thy  doctrine,  and  with  this 
swerde  shall  I  sleue  envy." 

This  little  tribute  of  paternal  love  on  tbe 
part  of  our  poet,  is  indeed  remarkable  in 
many  ways,  and  if  we  consider  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  when  universality  of 
knowledge  was  of  much  less  easy  attainment 
than  in  our  day,  and  bear  in  mind  further, 
that  it  was  tbe  fruit  of  tbe  leisure  hours  of 
one,  who  besides  bis  literary  labors,  which 
were  neither  few  nor  siball,  was  as  we  have 
seen  a  courtier,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  man  of 
business,  it  will  bold  as  such  a  prominent 
place  among  tbe  curiosities  of  literature. 
Of  its  bearing  in  another  point  of  view,  we 
shall  have  to  speak  in  a  subsequent  page. 

We  have  now  concluded  what  we  con- 
ceived it  needful  to  say  of  the  external  posi- 
tion of  Chaucer,  and  of  bis  varied  career,  and 
it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  we  have  in 
some  measure  fulfilled  the  promise  with 
which  we  commenced  tbe  recital.    We  have 
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called  from  the  fourieenih  century  as  a  wit- 
ness to  its  manners,  one  who  neither  in  his 
occupations,   nor  in  .his    fortunes,   differed 
greatly  from  hundreds  of  the  best  class  of 
Englishmen  of  the  present  time,  and  whose 
story,  in  its  external  aspect,  might  be  told  of 
many  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  as 
well  as  under  that  of  King  Edward  III. 
Are  we  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Chaucer 
was  a  sohtary  and  isolated  character,  pluck- 
ed as  it  were  by  anticipation  from  the  realm 
of  the  future,  and  sent  as  a  spectator  for  our 
behoof  into  the  halls  of  our  ancestors?  or 
are  we  to  accept  him  as  a  specimen  of  the 
man  of  his  time,  at  the  expend  of  foregoing 
all  our  preconceived  opinions  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  fourteenth  century  ? 
On  either  hypothesis  we  should  be  equally 
in  error;  solitary  and  isolated  he  certainly 
was  not,  for  with  all  that  was  acted,  and  all 
that  was  thought,  he  was  entwined ;  in  his 
life  and  in  his  character  he  was   the  ex- 
pression of  his  time ;  but  neither  was  he  an 
average  specimen,  for  he  was  its  highest  ex- 
pression ;  we  do  not  say  that  he  was  before 
his  time,  for  though  the  phrase  is  often  used 
with  reference  to  those  whose  development 
surpasses  that  of  their  contemporaries  not  in 
kind  but  in  degree,  we  do  not  think  that  it 
is  rightly  so  used,  and  if  there  was  any  one 
of  that  day  to  whom  in  its  proper  significa- 
tion we  might  apply  it,  it  would  be  to  Wye- 
liffe,  and  not  to  Chaucer.     Chaucer  did  not 
anticipate  the  future,  but  he  comprehended 
the  present,  he  was  a  "  seer"  of  what  was, 
not  of  what  was  to  be.    He  was  the  "  clear 
and  conscious"  man  of  his  time.     In  his 
opinions  there  was  nothing  which  others  did 
not  feel,  but  what  they  felt  unconsciously  he 
thought  and  expressed,  and  what  to  them 
was  a  vapor,  to  him  was  a  form.     There  was 
no  antagonism  between  him  and  his  age,  and 
hence  the  popularity  which  we  know  that 
he  enjoyed.     In  taking  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  may  be  thought  that  we  give  up  all 
pretension  on  the  part  of  our  poet,  to  the 
highest — ^the  prophetic  part  of  the  poetic 
character.     We  answer  that  we  are  not  here 
to  discuss  the  question,  as  to  whether  the 
proper  function  of  the  poet  is  to  express  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  or  to  shadow  forth  an 
age  which  is  to  follow.     We  state  the  fact 
as  we  conceive  it  to  be,  and  so  important  do 
we  regard  it  in  order  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  Chaucer, 
that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  illustrating 
it  by  tracing  it  out,  as  well  as  we  may,  first 
in  his  philosophy,  and  then  in  his  religion. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that 


we  should  speak  at  length  of  his  metaphysi- 
cal creed,  for  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was 
still  all-prevalent;  and  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  many  parts  of  his  writings,  that 
Chaucer,  like  the  rest  of  the  learned  of  his 
day,  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite,  and  that  he  read  it  with  the  light 
which  the  schoolmen  afforded.  It  is  proba- 
ble also  that  the  study  was  a  very  favorite 
one  with  him  ;  that  he  "  hadde  unto  logic 
long  ygo,"  and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  he  painted  his  own  character  in 
that  of  the  "  Clerk  of  Oxenford,"  when  he 
says,  that 

* 

"  hiin  wasliever  han  at  his  bed's  head 
A  twenty  bookes  clothM  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philoeophy, 
Than  rob^s  rich,  or  fiddle,  or  psaltry." 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  tlunk  that  in  this 
department  Chaucer  ever  assumed  a  higher 
position  than  that  of  a  recipient.  In  none  of 
his  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  does 
he  deal  with  the  pure  intelligence  ;  and,  in- 
deed, from  his  whole  character,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  interest  in  the  concrete  was  so  in- 
tense as  scarcely  to  admit  of  his  lingermff 
long  in  the  re^ons  of  metaphysical  or  logicfQ 
abstraction.  The  part  of  our  nature  with 
which  he  was  concerned,  and  upon  which  it 
was  his  vocation  to  act,  was  precisely  that 
which  the  logician  excludes  from  his  view ; 
as  a  poet,  he  had  to  deal  with  man  not  as  he 
thinks  merely,  but  as  he  feels  and  acts ;  with 
his  passions  and  affections  even  more  than 
with  his  intelligence ;  and  hence  his  devotion 
to  ethical  studies. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  studied,  and 
endeavored  to  elaborate  this  latter,  depart- 
ment of  mental  philosophy,  we  are  fortunate- 
ly enabled  to  judge  with  considerable  preci- 
sion. In  early  life  he  translated  the  celebra- 
ted work  of  Boethius,  **  De  Consolatione 
Philosophise  ;"  a  book  jnore  remarkable  for 
its  fortunes  than  even  for  its  merits.  Com- 
posed in  prison,  when  accused  of  the  crime 
of  having  "  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  Ro- 
man liberty,"  by  him  whom  Gibbcto  has 
characterized  as  **  the  last  of  the  Romans 
whom  Cato  or  Tully  could  have  acknow- 
ledged for  their  countryman,"  it  formed,  as 
it  were,  the  connecting  link  between  the 
classical  and  the  Christian  world ;  and  the 
labor  of  translation  which  Chaucer  performed 
had  already  occupied  the  leisure  of  Alfred, 
and  was  yet  to  engage  that  of  Elizabeth. 
Though  Boethius  was  a  Christian,  and  his 
quarrel  with  Theodoric  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  a  treatise  which  he  published 
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daring  his  consulship,  ill  522,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Trinity,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  tenets  of 
his  master,  the  arguments  by  which  he  seems 
to  have  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his 
greatness,  and  to  have  prepared  himself  for 
the  death  which  he  soon  after  suffered,  are 
deduced  from  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  of  Aris- 
totle, and,  above  all,  of  Zeno,  rather  than 
from  those  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  and 
if  the  book  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  higher  li^ht 
than  that  of  a  philosophical  pastime,  by  which 
he  sought  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  captivity, 
it  must  be  viewed  as  the  production  of  one 
in  whom  the  character  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losopher preponderated  over    that  of  the 
Christian  martyr.      It  possesses,  however, 
much  of  the  calm  and  dignified  beauty  which 
the  ancients  shed  over  their  natural  religion. 
In  many  passages  we  feel  as  if  we  were  read- 
ing a  Latin  translation  of  one  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  or  had  stumbled,  by  accident,  on 
an  unknown  passage  of  one  of  Cicero's  philo- 
sophical treatises :  but  the  freshness  is  gone ; 
the  clearness  and  precision  is  wanting ;    the 
style  is  verbose,  and  the  argument  inconse- 
quent ;  and  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  conclu- 
aon,  that  the  author  intended  it  as  an  imita- 
tion of  those  writings,  with  which  we  know, 
from  his  early  studies,   that  he  must  have 
been  conversant.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  work 
enjoyed  a  popularity,  and  exerted  an  influ- 
ence over  the  better  minds  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  beyond  that  of  any  other  writing — a 
circumstance  which  will  hardly  astonish  us 
if  we  remember  that,  to  most  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  so  eagerly  read,  the  sources 
from  which  it  was  derived  were  unknown; 
and  that  it  was  consequently  in  its  pages  that 
they  first  became  acquainted  with  the  flatter- 
ing  doctrine,  that  man,   by  the   exercise  of 
reason,  becomes  superior  to  the  dominion  of 
fortune.     The  singular  destiny  which  attend- 
ed the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  is  worthy  of 
remark,   as  illustrating  the  influence  which 
Boethius  exerted  on  the  Middle  Age.    Wher- 
ever their  tenets  appear,  it  is  continually  as 
a  vain  protest  against  existing  corruption — 
feeble  for-  present  good,  but  full  of  power 
and  of  meaning  for  a  time  which  is  soon  to 
follow.     When  Zeno  first  promulgated  his 
doctrines,  they  were  addressed  to   Greece, 
distracted  by  scepticism,  and  enervated  by 
Epicureanism,    and  the  apostle    of   virtue 
taught  in  vain.      Greece  was  past  recovery, 
but  the  rival  which  was  to  supplant  her  lis- 
tened with  eagerness  to  the  lessons  to  which 
she  was  deaf ;   and  the  stem  philosophy  of 
the  porch  found  an  expression  in  the  energy 


and  simplicity  of  Roman  life.  During  the 
youth  and  vigor  of  the  Republic,  Stoicism 
was  peculiarly  the  philosophy  of  Rome,  re- 
cognized in  theory  and  illustrated  in  practice ; 
and  it  was  not  till  virtue  herself  had  depart- 
ed, under  the  relaxing  and  deadening  influ- 
ence of  the  Empire,  that  it  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded. But  here,  as  in  Greece,  when  cor- 
ruption and  effeminacy  had  reached  their 
culminating  point,  it  reappeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  warning  spirit ;  and  though  the  words 
of  Boethius,  like  those  of  2^no,  fell  unheeded 
on  the  ears  of  his  countrymen,  they  found, 
like  his,  an  audience  among  a  people  who 
flourished  on  the  ruins  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  originally  addressed.  It  has  been  said 
that  Zeno  had  a  presentiment  of  the  stem 
simplicity  of  Rome,  and  with  equal  truth  it 
might  be  said,  that  Boethius  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  romantic  and  truth-loving  devo- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  though  Chaucer  inherited  the  ethical 
code  of  Boethius,  he  was  not  contented  with 
the  character  of  a  simple  inheritor.  He  en- 
deavored to  adapt  what  he  found  in  a  Ro- 
man dress,  or  in  Roman  tatters,  to  the  uses 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  his  countr}'men ; 
and  hehce,  in  the  curious  treatise  which  is 
called  his  "  Testament  of  Love,"  we  have  a 
complete  embodiment  of  the  practical  phi- 
losophy of  the  chivalrous  ages.  The  book  is 
obscure  and  perplexing,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; full  of  quaint  allegory,  digressions, 
and  repetitions  ;  totally  devoid  of  system ; 
distressingly  verbose,  and  still  more  distress- 
ingly long,  so  as  almost  to  set  at  defiance  the 
puny  efforts  of  modern  perseverance  ;  still  it 
evidently  contains  much  that  is  important, 
and,  if  thoroughly  read,  we  are  satisfied, 
would  reveal  in  its  details  many  very  interest- 
ing views,  hitherto  overlooked,  of  the  habits 
of  thmking  which  then  prevailed.  The  main 
features  which  distinguish  it  from  the  work 
of  Boethius,  and  which  stamp  it  as  a  produc- 
tion of  the  Middle  Age,  are  easily  seized. 
The  place  of  philosophy,  the  celestial  con- 
soler, is  supplied  by  "  Love,**  a  being  whom 
we  must  in  nowise  confound  either  with  the 
heathen  goddess  or,  as  some  have  done,  with 
the  divine  love  of  the  Christian  religion.  She 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  embodiment 
of  an  abstract  idea,  which  formed  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  system  of  chivalry ;  and 
her  substitution  for  the  philosophy  or  reason 
of  Boethius  is  very  characteristic  of  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  affections  and  passions, 
rather  than  the  intelligence,  were  the  motive 
principles.  The  "Love"  of  Chaucer  is  a 
complete  generalizationi  altogether  indepen- 
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dent  of  individual  object,  and  the  consolation 
which  she  proflfers  to  her  votary  is  that  of 
enlisting  in  his  favor  the  special  guardian,  the 
"  Marcarite"  who  is  supposed  to  watch  over 
his  individual  fortunes.  The  **  Mar^arite" 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  chivalrous  idea  of 
the  "  Lady  love,"  in  its  purest  sense,  when 
its  reference  to  an  individual  was  by  no  means 
indispensable,  but  when  it  signified  rather  the 
"  love  of  woman,"  the  highest  object  of  the 
knight's  ambition.  Under  the  protection  of 
this  guardian  spirit,  the  lover  is  represented 
as  altogether  sheltered  from  the  caprices  of 
Fortune  ;  and  in  her  name  he  has  a  dose  of 
rather  frigid  comfort  administered  to  him, 
greatly  resembling  that  which  Boethius  re- 
ceives at  the  hand  of  Philosophy.  Such  is 
the  general  idea  of  the  book,  and  it  is  a  noble 
idea,  embracing  the  very  essence  of  society  as 
it  existed  then,  and  presenting  a  much  deep- 
er view  of  that  singular  institution  of  chivalry 
than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  writers 
either  of  that  or  of  later  times.  Of  the  im- 
perfections of  its  execution  we  have  already 
spoken,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  we  ought, 
but  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  treat- 
ise of  Boethius,  from  which  it  is  professedly 
imitated,  its  inferiority  as  a  work  of  art  is 
very  apparent.  The  one  may  very  aptly  be 
compared  to  a  bright,  sunny  day,  in  the  end 
of  October,  when  much  of  the  richness  of 
vegetation  still  lingers,  though  its  vitality  be 
gone ;  whilst  the  other  resembles  an  arid  day 
in  March,  when,  through  the  biting  east  wmds 
of  our  northern  spring,  we  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguish the  germs  of  life  which  are  soon  to 
burst  forth  into  luxuriant  summer. 

We  have  said  that  in  his  religion,  as  well 
as  in  his  philosophy,  Chaucer  was  the  ex- 
pression of  his  time.  Though  it  is  well  known 
that,  both  by  his  interests  and  his  sympathies, 
he  was  all  along  united  with  the  reforming 
party  in  the  Church,  we  fear  that  we  cannot 
claim  for  him  the  epithet  of  a  reformer,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  unquestionably  belongs 
to  Wycliflfe.  From  his  early  translation  of 
the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  up  to  the  crown- 
ing efforts  of  his  genius,  in  the  Canterbury 
T^es,  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  were,  no 
doubt,  the  uncea3ing  objects  of  his  satire ; 
and  the  baneful  influence  which  their  vices 
exercised,  on  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious 
society  of  the  time,  called  forth  continually 
his  pathetic  and,  we  doubt  not,  his  sincere 
lamentations.  The  biogi-apher  of  WycBffe 
has  well  remarked,  that  "  few  are  the  evils, 
either  in  Church  or  in  the  state  of  society, 
to  which  the  censure  of  Wycliffe  was  ap- 
pliedy  which  may  not  be  foima  as  the  subject 


of  satire  or  complaint  in  the  poems  of  Chau- 
cer." StUl,  we  must  repeat,  he  was  no 
"  thorough -going"  reformer.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  bold  enough ;  perhaps,  with  Eras- 
mus, whose  conduct  in  this  respect  was  open 
to  the  same  reproach,  he  would  have  said, 
**  non  omnes  ad  martyriam  satis  habent  ro- 
boris  ;  vereor  autem,  ne,  si  quid  inciderit  tu- 
multus,  Petrum  sim  imitaturus."  We  in- 
cline, however,  to  the  opinion,  that  the  posi- 
tion which  Chaucer  held  with  reference  to 
the  Reformers  was  consistent  with  the  honest 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  notwithstanding  the 
suspicion  of  interestedness  to  which  it  is 
manifestly  exposed,  from  its  coincidence  with 
that  of  his  great  friend  and  patron;  John  of 
Gaunt.  He  felt,  as  England  and  Europe  felt 
at  the  time,  that  the  hour  for  the  downfall  of 
the  priesthood  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  that  they 
still  had  a  part  to  plfiy>  and  functions  to  dis- 
charge in  the  history  of  the  world,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  corruptions,  they  would  dis- 
charge, better  or  worse,  and  which  could  not 
with  safety  be  intrusted  to  any  other  body  of 
men  which  then  existed.  They  were  still 
the  custodiers  of  nearly  all  the  learning  of 
the  age,  and  it  was  in  their  community  ak>ne 
that  civilization,  as  yet,  had  found  a  secure 
and  permanent  resting-place ;  for  the  class  of 
non-clerical  men  of  letters  to  which  he  him- 
self belonged  was  far  too  insignificant  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  preserving  even  secidar 
knowledge.  Though  the  clergy  were  indo- 
lent, their  efforts,  when  they  did  exert  them- 
selves, were  so  much  more  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views  of  what  was  worthy  of  rational 
endeavor,  than  those  of  the  fighting  and 
gasconading  laymen  of  his  day,  that  Chaucer, 
along  with  the  scorn  which  he  so  unhesitat- 
ingly expressed  for  individual  members  of 
the  body,  had  probably  anything  but  a  hos- 
tile feeling  towards  them  as  a  class.  Abpye 
all,  Chaucer  was  a  cheerful,  hopeful  man. 
Some  one  has  said  that  he  was  the  **  gayest 
and  most  cheerful  writer  of  our  language," 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mind  led  him  to  view  the  sunny  rather  than 
the  shady  side  of  human  affairs.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  stem  and  uncompromising  ge- 
nius of  a  true  reformer ;  humor  and  sarcasm 
are. the  characteristics  of  his  satire  ;  and  for 
the  scorching  indignation  of  Juvenal,  or  the 
still  more  lofty  reproof  of  Tacitus,  we  should 
search  in  vain  in  his  pages.  His  temper  was 
too  gentle  for  condemnation,  too  hopeful  for 
despair.  Such  shameless  charlatans  as  the 
**  Pardoner"  he  no  doubt  exposes  most  un- 
mercifully. 
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**  His  wtUet  lay  before  bim  in  his  lappe, 
Bret  fid  ff  pardon  amiefrom  Rome^  dl  hoieJ* 

And  again — 

"  He  bad  a  crois  of  ]aton  fall  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glass  be  badde  pigges  bones." 

Bat  even  here  his  love  for  the  ludicrdus 
continually  breaks  forth,  and  the  descrip- 
tion excites  our  laughter  where  it  ought  to 
excite  our  indignation. 

**  A  vms  be  badde,  as  small  as  hath  a  gote, 
No  berde  badde  ha,  ne  never  non  should  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  was  newe  shave.'* 

Thb  is  not  the  manner  in  which  Wycliffe 
spoke  of  such  men  as  the  Pardoner.  Still 
we  by  no  means  4uimit  that  Chaucer  was 
either  a  dishonest  or  a  frivolous  man.  He 
used  against  corruption  such  weapons  as  he 
possessed,  and  such  as,  viewing  the  matter 
throufirh  the  medium  of  his  own  hopeful  and 
sangume  temper,  he  conceived  to  be  needful ; 
for  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
did  not  regard  the  amendment  of  the  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  system  as  hopeless,  and  con- 
sequently that  he  scarcely  approved  in  his 
heart  of  the  extreme  measures  which  Wyc- 
liffe recommended. 

In  judging  of  the  conduct  of  persons  in  the 
situation  which  Chaucer  stood  with  reference 
to  the  Reformers,  we  are  often  guilty  of  in- 
justice by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
question  presented  itself  to  them  in  the  same 
pure  and  simple  form  in  which  it  comes 
before  us.  We  bring  together  the  arguments 
which  we  imagine  must  have  been  used, 
which,  to  our  minds  are  so  convincing,  and 
which  we  know  ultimately  prevailed,  and  we 
wonder  that  a  person  of  common  honesty,  or 
common  imderstanding,  could  have  resisted 
their  force.  But  whilst  we  thus  marshal  the 
victorious  arguments  which  now  alone  have 
possession  of  the  field,  we  forget  that  the 
questioA  must  then  have  been  complicated 
by  a  thousand  considerations  and  sympathies, 
the  strength  of  which  we  are  now  incapable 
of  measuring.  To  England  at  the  time,  the 
proposed  reformation  was  indeed  a  vexed 
question,  nor  did  the  views  of  the  Reformers 
possess,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  the  force 
which  novelty  gives  to  startling  revelations. 
For  more  than  a  century  before  Chaucer's 
time,  the  opposition  to  the  comipUons  of  the 
Church  had  been  the  cause  of  much  blood- 
shed in  the  neighboring  nations,  and  in  his 
own  land  they  had  already  been  attacked  by 
writers  of  every  class.  The  satirical  ballads 
which  go  under  the  name  of  Walter  Mapes, 


and  the  so-called  "  political  songs"  of  Enff- 
land,  in  Latin,  Anelo-Norman,  and  English, 
were  in  everybody  s  mouth  ;  the  "  Malveme 
hilles"  had  already  been  the  scene  of  the 
"ploughman's  vision,"  and  we  have  men- 
tioned Chaucer's  own  early  translation  of  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose."  All  of  these  works, 
and  others  which  could  be  mentioned,  and 
many  which  are  forgotten,  derived  their  point 
from  the  state  of  feeling  which  then  existed 
with  reference  to  the  clergy,  including  of 
course  the  monastic  orders.  As  a  Question 
simply,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sub- 
ject was  very  familiar  to  Chaucer's  mind ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  in  its  very  familiarity,  a$  a 
queilion,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
its  never  having  assumed  a  more  definite 
form. 

In  thb  respect,  the  poet  occupies  unques- 
tionably a  much  less  lofty  position  than  the 
heroic  and  devoted  Rector  of  Lutterworth, 
but  his  conduct  is  still  altogether  consistent 
with  the  character  which  we  have  assigned 
him  as  the  man  of  the  present  The  inde- 
cision under  which  he  labored  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  time ;  and  two  centuries 
more  were  required  before  words  were  finally 
ripened  into  deeds,  and  the  dreams  of  Wyc- 
liffe obtained  their  fulfilment. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  on  very  probable 
grounds,  that  Chaucer  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  Reformer,  and  the  Lutter- 
worth rector  is  by  many  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  of  "  the  poure  persone  of 
a  toun."  To  us  it  seems  that  this  character 
of  pure  and  simple  piety  is  intended  rather 
as  an  embodiment  of  Wycliffe's  favorite  idea 
of  **  a  good  preaching  priest,"  than  as  a 
sketch  of  the  stalwart  proportions  of  the  Re- 
former himself.  We  aoubt  not  that  among 
his  flock  at  Lutterworth,  Wycliffe  was  in  his 
own  person  the  brightest  example  of  the 
character  which  Chaucer  has  so  beautifully 
touched  when  he  says — 

r 

**  Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder. 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite. 
Upon  his  fete^and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
Tnis  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf. 
That   first   he    wrought,     and   afterward    he 
taught." 

But  the  father  of  the  Reformation  was 
something  more  than  "a  good  preachinff 
priest,"  and  in  the  "  poor  parson"  we  find 
nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  him  who  stood 
alone  before  the  Oxford  Convocation,  like 
Luther  at  Worms.;  or  who,  when  the  six- 
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teen  doctors  from  the  four  orders  of  friars 
came  to  console  him  on  what  they  thought 
and  hoped  was  his  death-bed,  and  to  exhort 
him  to  renounce  his  errors,  greeted  him  after 
a  fashion  which  still  more  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  the  sturdy  German.  The  anecdote  is 
80  characteristic,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer.  The  Reformer, 
reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  weakness,  listen- 
ed, we  are  told,  silent  and  motionless  to  the 
address  which  the  doctors  delivered — "he 
then  beckoned  his  servants  to  raise  him  in 
his  bed  ;  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  persons 
assembled,  summoned  all  his  remaining 
'  strength,  as  he  exclaimed  aloud — *  /  $haU  not 
die,  but  iive ;  and  shall  again  declare  the 
etfil  deeds  of  the  friars,'  " 

Though  the  fact  has  never  been  positively 
ascertained,  the  mutual  connection  of  Chau- 
cer and  of  WycUffe  with  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster renders  it  highly  probable  that  they 
were  personal  friends ;  and  if  such  was  the 
case,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  gentle 

Eiety  of  the  country  rector  was  even  more 
ighly  appreciated  by  the  poet,  than  the 
grander  qualities  of  the  intrepid  Reformer ; 
and  if  they  met  at  all,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  friendship  must  have  been 
cemented  by  their  thus  coming  together  on 
the  common  ground  of  religious  feeling. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  of  view  m 
which  Chaucer  was  peculiarly  the  expression 
of  his  time — we  mean  as  an  Englbhnian. 
During  the  century  which  preceded  his 
birth,  the  English  character  and  language 
had  been  steadily  evolving  themselves  from 
those  antagonistic  elements  which,  since  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  had  divided  men  scarcely 
differing  in  race — the  great  original  Saxon 
had  now  at  length  absorbed  the  Norman 
element  which,  till  then,  had  floated  on  its 
surface,  and  the  English  nationality  and 
English  tongue  had  assumed  the  character 
of  complete  and  finished  existences.  But  we 
should  greatly  deceive  ourselves  if  we  re- 
gardied  either  the  one  or  the  other  as  entire- 
ly the  product  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for 
though  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  assumed 
that  modified  and  complex  form  in  which  we 
possess  them  now,  they  had  never  at  any 
period  of  our  history  ceased  from  the  land, 
m  so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  the 
error  of  the  writers  of  Tyrwhitt*s  school,  who 
spoke  of  it  as  a  new  compound  substance, 
formed  as  it  were  by  pouring  the  two  simple 
elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
into  the  same  vessel,  and  stirring  them  to- 
'  gether,  has  been  entirely  refuted  by  modem 
scholars.    The  English  language  it  now  ad- 


mitted, on  a!]  nands,  to  have  developed  itself 
spontaneously  out  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which 
preceded  it ;  and  though  we  cannot  go  so 
far  with  the  reactionary  party  as  to  say  that 
it  would  probably  have  been  in  all  respects 
such  as  we  find  it,  if  the  Norman  Conquest 
had  never  taken  place,*  we  conceive  it  to  be 
established  beyond  the  reach  of  farther  con- 
troversy, that  very  few  grammatical  changes 
are  to  be  attributed  to  that  event.  These 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  result  of  that 
tendency  towards  simplification  which  has 
been  pom  ted  out  as  forming  the  law  of  de- 
velopment of  all  human  speech,!  and  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian,  as  compared  with  the  old 
Norse,  or  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
as  compared  with  the  Latin,  quite  as  well  as 
in  the  English  as  compared  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  rule  that  as  languages  become 
modem  they  substitute  prepositions  and  aux- 
iliary verbs  for  cases  and  tenses,  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  nearly  universal,  and  the  flec- 
tional  changes  which  the  Enghsh  tongue  has 
undergone,  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  on 
this  general  principle,  and  would  have  taken 
place  independently  of  foreign  admixture. 

But  it  is  for  flectional  changes  alone  that  this 
principle  will  account,  and  when  we  come  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  roots  we  are 
driven  to  seek  for  causes  from  without. "  Now 
that  we  have  in  the  English  a  Roman  ele- 
ment, forming,  after  the  Saxon  substratum, 
'  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
language,  and  that  we  have  this  element  in 
so  much  greater  degree  than  the  other 
Gothic  languages,  German,  Danish,  Swedish, 
<&c.,  as  to  render  its  introduction  from  direct 
contact  with  the  Latin  either  of  the  first,  or 
Roman,  or  of  the  second,  or  scholastic  period, 
impossible,  we  hold  to  be  clear,  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  have  the  phenomenon 
exhibiting  itself  shortly  after  an  historical 
event  which  must  have  brought  us  in  contact 
with  a  people  who  spoke  a  Romanized  lan- 
guage, and  such  being  the  case,  we  confess, 
tor  our  own  part,  that  we  are  totally  unable 
to  separate  the  two  facts,  or  to  consider  the 
one  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  cause  of 
the  other.  The  English  language  unfettered, 
and  very  probably  (in  its  stmcture  at  all 
events)  unaffected  by  the  Norman,  developed 
itself  forth,  but  it  did  so  in  a  proximity  so 
close,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  contact  so  con- 
tinual, as  to  render  it  impossible  that  it 
should  have  borrowed  nothing  from  so  inti- 
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mate  a  fellowship.  There  was  no  amalga- 
mation, properly  so  called ;  there  was  not 
even,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  (in 
words,  for  example,  in  /ton,)  a  direct  adoption ; 
the  Saxon  element  asserted  its  privileges 
everywhere,  and  even  on  what  it  borrowed 
from  the  Norman  it  immediately  stamped  its 
characteristic  forms.  The  manner  in  which 
this  adaptation  took  place  is  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  though  he  has  failed  to 
recognize  its  philological  importance.  "Ac- 
corder,  souffrir,  recevoir,  descendre,"  he  says, 
**  were  regularly  chan^d  into  accorden,  suf- 
fren,  receiven,  descenden.''  Everywhere  we 
see  the  impress  of  the  Saxon  mint  on  the 
Norman  ore. 

But  in  proof  of  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Conquest  upon  the  language  to  this  limited 
extent,  it  is  also  important  to  remark  that 
subsequent  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and  what 
has  been  called  the  period  of  the  middle 
English,  when  the  process  of  absorption  may 
be  considered  as  completed,  we  have  no  fur- 
ther addition  of  foreign  words,  except  such 
as  can  be  directly  traced  to  accidental  sources. 
We  had  no  more  Conquests,  and  consequent- 
ly our  language  underwent  no  further  change, 
except  that  of  the  natural  development  of  a 
Gothic  tongue.  That  the  original  process 
was  one  of  absorption,  and  not  of  amalgama- 
tion, in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the 
terms,  is  also  clearly  established  by  the  fact 
that  the  further  development  had  been  en- 
tirely in  the  Gothic  direction,  whereas  if  the 
two  elements  of  Saxon  and  Norman  had 
been  in  anything  like  equal  power,  we  might 
have  looked  for  a  development  now  in  the 
one  direction  and  now  in  the  other. 

Such  being  the  view  which  we  take  of  the 
formation  of  the  English  language,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  cnaracterize  the  speech 
which  Chaucer  employed.  In  its  form  it 
was  the  Saxon  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
with  such  flectional  modifications  as  three 
centuries  of  further  development  had  effect- 
ed ;  and  in  its  substance  it  had  superadded 
to  the  great  Saxon  substratum,  such  Norman 
words  as  the  contact  of  three  centuries  had 
gradually  introduced. 

Chaucer's  language  was  therefore  the  lan- 
guage of  his  time.  Of  all  the  errors  into 
which  Godwin  and  his  school  have  fallen, 
the  -  most  absurd  is  that  of  asserting  that 
Chaucer  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  a  stu- 
dent at  Cambridge,  having  maturely  consid- 
ered the  prospect  of  his  own  future  celebrity, 
coolly  set  himself  down  to  compose  his 
*'  Court  of  Love"  in  English,  as  the  language 
which  was  most  likely  in  future  to  be  that  of 
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his  country,  and  in  order  to  the  proper 
accomplishment  of  his  task,  that  he  vigor- 
ously applied  himself  to  purify  and  refine 
that  hitherto  barbarous  tongue.  However  it 
may  tell  for  the  glory  of  Chaucer,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  unquestionablv  is,  that  he  took 
the  language  as  he  found  it,  in  its  most 
modern  form  of  course ;  for  he  was  in  this 
as  in  other  respects  of  the  progressive  party 
of  his  day,  and  insensibly  he  contributed 
what  one  mind  might  do  in  one  generation 
towards  its  development.  As  to  his  merit  in 
preferring  it  to  the  Norman  French,  all  that 
we  have  to  say  is,  that  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  knew  that  language  suffi- 
ciently to  have  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
poetical  composition  if  he  had  chosen,  that  fact 
18  by  no  means  certain,  and  that  he  regarded 
it  at  all  events  in  the  light  of  a  foreign  tongue 
is  clear  on  his  own  showing.  "Let  then 
clerkes  cnditen  in  Latin,  for  they  have  the 
propertie  of  science,  and  the  knowing  of  that 
facdltie ;  and  leiie  Frenchmen  in  their  French 
also  enditen  their  quevnt  termes,  for  it  is  kindt- 
ly  to  their  mouthes,  and  let  vs  shewe  our  fan- 
tasies in  such  wordes  as  we  learneden  of  our 
dames  tongue.*' 

It  were  needless  to  occupy  the  small  space 
which  remains  to  us  by  insisting  further  on 
this  point.  The  theory  of  that  sorrowful 
interregnum  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng- 
lish, when  our  ancestors  are  said  to  have 
spoken  a  chaotic  and  Babylonish  jargon, 
incapable  of  being  turned  to  intellectual  uses, 
is  now  happily  abandoned  by  all  our  scholars, 
and  we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  semi- 
Saxon,  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  modem 
English,  each  shading  gradually  and  naturally 
into  the  other.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
up  to  Chaucer's  time,  we  have  a  series  of 
political  and  satirical  songs  and  poems  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  ;*  and  so  far  from  the 
native  language  having  been  prohibited  by 
the  earlier  Norman  kings,  we  know  that  from 
the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  it 
was  invariably  employed  by  them  in  their 
charters,  when  it  made  way,  not  for  French, 


♦  The  first  verse  of  the  song  against  the  King  of 
Alemaignc,  temp.  Henry  III.,  docs  not  differ  much 
from  the  language  of  Chaucer. 

"Sitteth  alle  stille  ant  herkneth  to  me; 

The  Kyn  of  Alemaigne,  hi  mi  leaute  (by  my  loyalty) 

Thritti  thousand  pound  askede  he 

For  te  make  the  pees  in  the  countr^." 

Political  Songs  of  England,  from  the  reign  of 
John  to  that  of  £dward  IL,  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq. 
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but  for  Latin.*  We  have  tlius  at  last  recov- 
ered the  missing  link,  and  we  have  now  to 
thank  modern  mdustry  for  the  unbroken 
chain  which  binds  together  our  speech  and 
that  of  our  ancestors. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  at 
any  length  on  the  poetical  merits  of  Chaucer, 
and,  indeed,  our  intention  from  the  first  has 
been  to  supply  our  readers  with  such  infor- 
mation as  might  induce  them  to  peruse  his 
works,  rather  than  to  save  them  the  trouble 
of  perusal,  by  furnishing  them  with  opinions 
ready  made.     But  a  few  observations  before 
parting,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing,  in  some 
measure,  the  rank  that  he  is  entitled  to  hold 
among  our  poets,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves. 
We  do  not  venture  to  equal  him  to  the  two 
greatest  of  them.    With  Milton,  indeed,  he 
can  m  nowise  be  compared,  for  the  difference 
in  kind  is  so  absolute  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  measure  the  degree  ;  and  by  Shaks- 
peare  he  is  unquestionably  surpassed  in  his 
own  walk.     The  divine  instinct  of  the  Swan 
of  Avon  he  did  not  possess,  and  hence  his 
characterization  is   broad  and  common  as 
compared  with  his.     But  here  our  admission 
of  inferiority  must  end.     As  a  poet  of  char- 
acter— and  as  such  chiefly  he  must  be  viewed 
— we  believe  him  to  come  nearer  to  Shakspeare 
than  any  other  writer  in  our  language.    There 
is  the  same  vigor  in  all  that  he  portrays, 
the  same  tone  of  health  belongs  to  it.    When 
Carlyle  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the 
healthiest  man  that  ever  was,  he  ought  to 
have  added,  "  after  Chaucer."     We  believe 
that  no  writer  ever  was  so  healtliy  as  Chau- 
cer ;  and  we  dwell  on  this  characteristic  with 
the  greater  pleasure,  that  it  seems  to  us  proof 
of  the  thoroughly   good  constitution  with 
which  our  English  lite  began.     Even  where 
he  comes  in  contact  with  grossness  and  im- 
morality, they  never  seem  to  taint  him,  or  to 
jaimdice  his  vision.     They  are  ludicrous  or 
hateful,  and  as  such    he  represents   them 
freely  and  unshrinkingly ;  but  there  b  no 
morbid  gloating  over  impurity,  or  lingering 
around  vice.     There  is  nothing  French  about 
him,  neither  has  he  any  kindred  with  such 
writers  as  those  of  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
or  with  the  Swifts,  and  Stemes,  and  Byrons 
of  later  days.     He  is   not  very  scrupulous 
about  words,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  his 
opinion ;  and  the  question  as  to  whether  his 
weight  b  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  in 
behalf  of  virtue  or  of  vice  is  never  doubtful. 
<<  If  he  is  a  coarse  moralist,"  said  Mr.  Words- 
worth, "  he  is  still  a  great  one." 

*  Codex  DiploiDatica& 


Chaucer  is  essentially  the  poet  of  man. 
Brought  from  the  first  among  his  fellows, 
and  discharging  to  the  last  the  duties  of  a 
citizen,  he  wandered  not — nor  wished  to 
wander  in  solitary  places.  His  poetry  is  that 
of  reality,  and  an  elysium  which  he  sought 
not  in  the  clouds,  he  found  abundantlv  in 
human  sympathies.  We  have  spoken  of  his 
cheerfulness,  and  the  best  description  which 
we  can  give  of  him,  as  he  appears  in  his 
works,  is,  that  in  all  respects  he  is  a  cheerful, 
gregarious  l)eing,  not  ashamed  to  confess 
himself  satisfied  with  the  world  in  which 
God  haspliiced  him,  and  with  those  with 
whom  he  has  seen  fit  to  people  it.  There  is 
no  affectation  of  tadium  vita  about  him  ;  he 
does  not  think  himself  too  good  for  the  world, 
nor  the  world  too  bad  for  him.  Though 
there  is  much  that  he  fain  would  mend,  he  is 
still  by  no  means  disgusted  with  matters  as 
they  stand,  and  gladly  and  thankfully  extracts 
the  sweets  of  a  present  existence. 

The  masculine  air  of  his  delineations  is 
what  strikes  us  most.  His  characters  are 
large  and  strong,  and  stand  out  with  an  al- 
most superfluous  fullness  of  form,  which  often 
reminds  us  of  Rubens'  pictiu*es ;  but  he  is 
more  tender,  he  has  more  feeling,  and  his 

Rentier  characters  are  touched  with  exquisite 
elicacy.  The  "  Chapeau  de  Paille"  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  tender  Prioresse 
that  "was  cleped  Madame  Eglantine,"  of 
whose  womanly  heart  we  have  the  following 
picture : 

**  She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitoas 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mens 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde.*' 

The  Prioresse's  Tale  is  one  of  the  happiest 
examples  of  the  pathetic,  in  which  Chaucer 
was  so  great  a  master,  and  there  is  a  depth 
and  earnestness  of  feeling  about  it,  and 
others  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  which 
we  should  scarcely  expect  in  the  writings  of 
one  usually  so  gay  as  Chaucer.  There  is  so 
much  gentle  gnef  which  pervades  every  part 
of  it,  that  the  reader  is  insensibly  led  into 
the  feelings  of  the  poor  widow  who 

<'  Waileth  al  that  night 
Ader  hire  litel  cbilde,  and  he  came  nought  *,** 

and  if  we  compare  it  with  the  common  ver- 
sion of  the  story  which  appears  in  the  Percy 
Reliques,  under  the  title  of  the  "Jew's 
Daughter,"  we  shall  see  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent it  is  indebted  for  its  beauty  to  Chaucer's 
genius.    If  any  one  should  doubt  the  versa- 
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tility  of  Chaucer,  and  should  be  tempted  to 
regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  mere  humorist, 
let  him  peruse  the  Prioresse's  Tale,  and 
consider  her  character  alon^  with  those  of 
Constance,  the  patient  Grisilde,  and  others 
of  the  same  class  in  the  serious  tales.  .In 
these  touching  delineations,  the  poet  whom 
we  had  known,  the  man  of  mirth,  vanishes 
from  our  sight,  and  in  his  place  we  have  a 
character  made  up  of  the  finest  sympathies, 
and  regulated  by  sincere  and  humble  piety. 
Another  characterisUc  of  Chaucer  as  a 
poet,  is  his  love  for  external  nature.  His  po^ms 
seem  everywhere  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
wherever  we  go  we  encounter  the  breezes  of 
spring.  The  image  of  "Freshe  May"  is 
continually  recurring,  the  very  word  has  a 
charm  for  him,  and  in  the  Shipman's  Tale  we 
find  it  used  as  a  woman's  name.  The  de- 
scription of  Emilie  in  the  garden,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Knight^s  Tale,  though 
probably  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  is 
so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  completely  illus- 
trates Chaucer's  best  style  as  a*  poet,  that  we 
shall  insert  it  at  length,  slightly  modernizing 
the  spelling.  Palamon  and  Arcite  are  look- 
ing down  upon  her  from  the  prison. 

**  Thus  passeth  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  it  fell  once  in  a  morrow  of  May, 
That  Emilie,  that  fairer  was  to  seen, 
Than  is  the  lilly  upon  his  stalks  green, 
And  fresher  than  tne  May  with  flower^s  new, 
(For  with  the  ros6  colour  strove  her  hew, 
I  n^ote  which  was  the  finer  of  them  two.) 
£re  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  ready  dight, 
For  May  will  have  no  sluggardy  a-night. 
The  season  pricketh  every  gentle  heart, 
And  roaketh  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  start, 
And  sayth,  *  Arise  and  do  thine  observance.* 
This  maketh  Emilie  have  remembrance 


To  do  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise 
Yclothed  was  she  fresh e  for  to  devise. 
Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress 
behind  her  back,  a  yarde  long  1  ^ess. 
I  And  in  the  garden  at  the  sun  uprist, 
'  She  walketh  up  and  down  where  as  her  list. 
;  She  gathereth  flowers,  partly  white  and  red, 
I  To  make  a  subtle  garland  for  her  head  ; 
And  as  an  angel  heavenly  she  sung." 

In  many  respects  it  seems  to  us  that  Chau- 
cer resembles  Gothe  more  than  any  of  the 
poets  of  our  own  country.  He  has  the  same 
mental  completeness  and  consequent  versa- 
tility which  distinguish  the  German ;  the 
same  love  of  reality  ;  the  same  clearness  and 
cheerfulness  ;  and,  in  seeming  contradiction  to 
this  latter  characteristic,  the  same  preference 
for  grief  over  the  other  passions,  in  his  poet- 
ical delineations.  In  minor  respects,  he  also 
resembles  him  ;  and  in  one,  not  unimportant, 
as  marking  asimilarity  of  mental  organization, 
that,  namely,  of  betaking  himself  at  the  close 
of  a  long  life  spent  in  literature  and  affiairs, 
to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  as  if 
here  alone  the  mental  craving  for  the  positive 
could  find  satisfaction.  We  would  willingly 
follow  the  comparison  farther,  but  we  must 
at  length  reluctantly  bid  adieu  to  what  has 
indeea  been  to  us  a  labor  of  love ;  and  we 
do  so  in  the  hope  that  we  may  not  be  the 
only  gainers  from  our  communings  with  the 
poet ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections 
of  our  work,  the  double  blessing  of  charity 
may  be  extended  to  it,  in  consideration  of  the 
object  with  which  it  was  undertaken,  and 
that  it  may  be  the  means  of  introducing 
some  of  our  readers  to  the  more  intimate 
fellowship  of  him  whom  Dr.  Johnson  refused 
to  recognize  as  a  poet ;  but  in  the  "  footing 
of  whose  feet"  Edmund  Spenser  was  not 
ashamed  to  tread  as  an  hvmble  disciple. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    ENGLAND. 


Hbr  Majesty  is,  undoubtedly,  among  the 
most  accomplished  ladies  in  her  dominions. 
She  is  mistress  of  the  modern  languages,  in 
which  she  expresses  herself  with  grace  and 
fluency.  Her  love  of  music  developed  itself 
at  a  very  early  age  ;  she  plays  with  taste  and 
expression  on  several  instruments,  and  has 
inherited  her  royal  grandfather's  (George  the 
Third)  predilection  for  the  organ.  She  is 
said  to  evince  a  decided  preference  for  Italian 
music,  and  takes  delight  in  the  compositions 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart     Her  voice  is  mezzo 


ioprano.  The  Queen's  talents  for  drawing  are 
so  remarkable,  that  one  of  her  masters,  be- 
fore her  accession  to  the  throne,  when 
speaking  of  his  royal  pupil,  said :  "  The 
Princess  Victoria  would  have  made  the  best 
female  artist  of  the  age  if  she  had  not  been 
bom  to  wear  a  crown."  She  writes  a  very 
fair  hand,  free,  bold  and  legible.  She  is  also 
an  excellent  arithmetician,  and  examines 
accounts  with  the  ease  of  a  financier.  In  her 
private  expenditure.  Her  Majesty  is  both 
economical  and  generous* 
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From    Chambers's    E^iibirgh    Joornal 


SAYING  AND  DOING. 


The  post-house  at  Obcrhausberg  had  just 
been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  arrival  of 
a  travelling  carriage  on  its  way  from  Savema 
to  Strasburg.  Master  Topfer,  the  innkeeper, 
was  running  hither  and  thither,  giving  orders 
to  his  servants  and  postilions,  whilst  the  car- 
riage, which  stood  before  the  door  of  the  court- 
yard, was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  children 
and  idlers,  who  amused  themselves  by  pass- 
ing their  remarks  on  the  new-comer  and  his 
handsome  equipage.  Amongst  the  lookers- 
on  might  have  been  especially  remarked  one 
man  with  a  keen,  quick  eye  and  sunburnt 
countenance,  whose  Provencal  accent  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  language  of  the 
other  spectators.  M.  Bardanou  was,  in  fact, 
a  native  of  the  south.  Chance  alone  had  led 
him  to  Oberhausberg,  where  he  had  set  up, 
exactly  opposite  the  inn,  a  hair-dresser's  shop, 
on  the  blue  window-shutters  of  which  were 
inscribed,  in  words  which  we  may  translate, 
"  Hair-cutting  and  shaving  done  here  at  all 
prices ;"  and  "  Shaving  perfoimed  after  the 
fashion  of  Marseilles." 

MingFing  among  the  inquisitive  group  of 
idlers  who  had  gathered  around  the  door  of 
the  inn,  the  hair-dresser  bore  his  part  in  the 
general  conversation,  in  a  species  of  German 
which  wc  can  best  describe  by  saying  that  it 
was  the  Al&atian  dialect  spoken  with  a  strong 
Proven(;al  accent. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  traveller,  Monsieur 
Bardanou?'*  inquired  an  old  woman,  whose 
basket,  laden  with  thread,  needles,  and  laces, 
designated  her  trade  us  pedler. 

"  Of  course  I  have.  Mother  Hartmann," 
replied  the  hair-dresser ;  •*  he  is  a  very  grand- 
looking  man,  but  I  have  some  doubts  as  to 
his  brains — more  money  than  wit,  I  sus- 
pect." 

Now  Bardanou  was  critic-general  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  a  fancy  for  saying 
ill-natured  things,  merely  to  show  his  clever- 
ness ;  for  it  always  looks  clever  to  find  fault. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Bardanou;  he  is  a 
baron  !"  interrupted  a  merry  laughing  voice. 

Bardanou  looked  around,  and  perceived 
the  goddaughter  of  Master  Topfer,  who  had 
just  made  her  appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
ion.  "  A  baron !  *  he  repeated ;  "  who  told 
you  that,  Nicette  ?" 


"  The  tall  footman  who  accompanies  him," 
replied  the  young  girl.  **  He  declared  that 
Monsieur  le  Baron  could  not  dine  in  the 
common  eating-room,  and  that  he  must  iiave 
everything  carried  up  to  the  large  btdconied 
sitting-room." 

The  gossips  raised  their  heads :  the  room 
of  which  Nicette  spoke  was  directly  above 
them,  and  the  window  was  Open,  out  the 
closed  curtains  prevented  the  indulgence  of 
idle  curiosity. 

"  So  it  is  in  that  room  you  have  laid  the 
cover  for  him  ?"  inquired  Mother  Hartmann, 
pointing  to  the  balconied  apartment. 

"  No,  /  did  not  lay  it,"  replied  the  young 
girl.  ''  Monsieur  le  Baron  did  not  choose  to 
have  anything  to  say  either  to  our  porcelain 
ware  or  Qur  crystal  glasses.  He  always  car- 
ries about  with  him  a  service  of  plate ;  and 
I  have  just  seen  hLs  valet  taking  it  out  of  an 
ebony  chest." 

A  murmur  of  surprise  and  admiration 
arose  amongst  the  crowd;  the  Provencal 
alone  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  That  is  to 
say  that  Monsieur  le  Baron  cannot  either  eat 
or  drink  like  other  Christians,"  he  ironically 
rejoined :  '*  he  must  have  a  room  to  himself 
and  a  service  of  plate !  The  great  King 
Solomon  might  well  say, '  Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity.  " 

"  Come  now,  Bardanou,  you  are  again  go- 
ing to  speak  ill  of  your  neighbor,"  interrupt- 
ed Nicette  with  a  smile. 

"Of  my  neighbor!"  repeated  the  hair- 
dresser. ''And  do  you  call  this  baron, 
then,  my  neighbor?  I  know  him  well 
enough  already :  your  great  man  I  he  is  like 
all  the  tiobles  whom  we  see  passing  this  way. 
Did  you  hear  how  he  called  to  his  valet,  who 
had  stayed  behind  to  speak  to  Master  Top- 
fer ?  Depend  upon  it  that  baron  is  a  regu- 
lar tyrant." 

"  Ah  !  what  makes  you  say  that,  Barba- 
nou  ?"  exclaimed  Nicette.  "  I  hope  you 
may  be  mistaken!  Do  you  know  what  is 
bringing  him  into  the  Duchy  of  Baden  ?" 

•'  Not  at  all." 

*'His  servant  told  me,"  replied  Nicette, 
lowering  her  voice :  "  he  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

•«  To  be  married  I" 
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**  Yes ;  to  the  richest  heuress  in  the  coun- 
try, a  widow  "— 

"  With  whom  doubtless  he  is  no  t  ac- 
quainted." 

'^  I  know  nothing  about  that." 

^'  You  may  be  sure  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  her.  Those  kmd  of  people  marry,  as 
one  carries  on  commerce,  by  a  correspond- 
ence :  they  only  think  of  satisfying  their 
avarice." 

"  Hold  your  ton^e,  Bardanou,"  exclaimed 
l^icette,  impatiently ;  "  you  are  lUways  ready 
to  think  evilof  others  without  knowing  them." 

"And  I  generally  think  worse  of  them 
when  I  do  know  them,"  added  the  southern. 

"  You  know,  however,  very  well,  that  aU 
the  world  do  not  marry  for  the  sake  of  en- 
riching themselves,"  replied  the  young  girl, 
slightly  coloring  and  turning  away :  **  there 
are  yet  some  to  be  found  who  only  consult 
their  feelings." 

"  Like  me,  for  instance,"  added  Bardanou 
gaily,  as  he  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  to- 
wards him. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  say  to  it,"  hastily 
replied  the  young  maiden. 

"Pardon  me,  though,  but  it  has,"  ex- 
claimed the  Proven9al.  "You  know  very 
well,  Nicette,  that  I  am  no  seeker  after 
wealth,  and  that  I  do  not  admire  you  one 
whit  the  less  because  Master  T5pfer  has  de- 
clared that  he  cannot  give  you  .any  portion. 
But  then  I  am  an  original,  my  dear ;  as  your 
godfather  says,  a  philosopher.  I  have  ideas 
upon  all  these  matters  which  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  other  people.  And  so 
surely  my  blood  boils  when  I  see  men  like 
your  fine  baron  there,  in  whose  hands  fortune 
IS  only  an  instrument  of  vanity,  tyranny,  and 
avarice,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  I 
were  in  their  place,  I  should  do  more  credit 
to  the  arrangements  of  Providence." 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,  Monsieur 
Bardanou,"  observed  the  old  pedler  woman ; 
'^fortune  alters  characters  strangely  some- 
times." 

"  When  one  has  no  solid  principles,"  ex- 
claimed the  Provencal ;  "  when  one  allows 
one's  self  to  be  driven  about  like  a  shuttle- 
cock by  every  passing  wind.  But  I  know 
my  own  mind,  and  how  things  ou^ht  to  be. 
Mother  Hartmann :  I  have  a  philosophy  of 
my  own.  If  I  were  to  become  rich  in  a 
single  moment  now,  you  see  I  should  no 
more  be  changed  by  it  than  the  church  clock. 
You  would  always  see  me  as  just,  as  disin- 
terested, and  as  friendly  as  I  am  now." 

Bardanou  was  interrupted  in  this  imagi- 
nary catalogue  of  his  own  virtues,  by  the 


appearance  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  of  the 
identical  traveller  who  had  given  rise  to  the 
above  conversation.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  stout,  somewhat  bald,  and 
whose  heavy  features  would  have  revealed 
his  German  descent,  even  if  his  strong  accent 
had  allowed  of  the  slightest  doubt  remaining 
on  the  subject.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
his  clear  blue  eye  burned  with  intelligence  ; 
and  prejudice  alone  could  have  prompted 
the  judgment  which  the  hair-dresser  had  so 
hastily  passed  upon  him.  The  baron  bowed 
in  a  courteous  manner  to  the  group  assem- 
bled around  the  door,  and  said  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile — "  A  pretty  spot,  gentlemen  ;  a 
pretty  spot,  and  a  fine  day  too !"  Those 
whom  he  addressed  contented  themselves 
with  returning  his  salutation,  but  made  no 
reply.  The  German  appeared,  however,  to 
be  in  nowise  disconcerted  by  this  silence. 
"  I  hope,"  he  continued,  still  smiling,  "  that 
the  country  here  is  fruitful,  and  the  people 
happy  ?" 

"  When  contentment  dwells  within,  one 
can  be  happy  anywhere,"  sententiously  re- 
plied Bardanou. 

The  baron  nodded  assent.  "The  senti- 
ment, sir,  which  you  have  now  expressed,  is 
one  of  deep  import,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
deference ;  "  and  I  trust  that  this  remark  is 
the  fruit  of  your  own  experience:  he  who 
understands  so  well  the  secret  of  happiness, 
ought  himself  to  possess  it." 

"  I  make  the  best  of  my  position,"  said 
Bardanou.  "  I  never  complain.  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  seeing  that  when  one  sows  complaints, 
one  seldom  reaps  anything  but  discourage- 
ments. I  cut  hair,  shave  beards,  and  dress 
fronts,  and  live  in  hopes  of  some  lucky  chance 
turning  up." 

"And  so  it  will,"  said  the  baron;  "be 
sure  it  will  come :  fate  'has  not  imitated  the 
example  of  your  government ;  it  has  not 
abolished  its  lottery,  and  a  good  number  is 
always  to  be  hoped  for." 

"  Apropos  to  lottery  tickets ;  we  have  two 
of  them,"  exclaiojed  Nicette.  "  What  if  we 
were  to  gain  the  ch&teau !" 

"  A  chateau !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  be- 
coming suddenly  attentive. 

"Yes;  with  lands  and  forests,"  added 
Bardanou.  "There  was  a  travelling  clerk 
who  came  here  about  three  months  ago  from 
Frankfort  to  sell  the  lottery  tickets,  and  Ni- 
cette persuaded  me  to  take  one." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  any  chance  the  domain 
of  Rovembourg  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  know  nothing 
about  it.     I  neither  looked  at  the  name  nor 
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tbe  number ;  but  doubtless  I  have  it  all  writ- 
ten down  here." 

The  hair-dresser  took  out  an  old  pocket- 
book,  and  drew  from  it  a  prospectus  and  a 
lottery  ticket.  "  That  is  the  very  name,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  glanced  at  the  paper. 
"  Domain  of  Rovembourg,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Badenwiller,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Black  Forest.  The  prize  was  to  be 
drawn  on  the  20th  July." 

"And  it  has  been  drawn,"  the  sUanger 
quietly  replied. 

'*  And  do  you  know  which  it  is  ?" 

"  Yes ;  eo:' 

Bardanou  looked  at  his  ticket,  and  became 
deadly  pale.  He  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  and  repeated  in  an  anidous  tone, 
"  66  !  Did  you  say  66  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"Then  the  domain  of  Rorembourg  is 
mine!"  cried  the  hair-dresser,  almost  beside 
himself  with  delight. 

"  Yours !"  repeated  the  baron  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  Look,  only  look !    I  have  No.  66 !" 

He  held  up  his  ticket  triumphantly,  show- 
ing it  to  all  the  neighbors.  The  stranger's 
countenance  changed,  and  he  approached 
hastily ;  but  when  he  had  looked  at  the  num- 
ber, he  seemed  again  at  ease,  and  was  evi- 
dently on  the  point  of  speaking,  when  sud- 
denly he  stopped,  as  if  a  thought  had  flashed 
across  his  mind,  and  looking  at  Bardanou 
with  that  air  of  good-natured  archness  which 
seemed  habitual  to  him,  he  bowed  in  token 
of  congratulation. 

The  news  of  Bardanou's  good  fortune 
spread  quickly  through  the  village,  and  he 
was  quickly  followed  to  his  shop  by  a  host 
of  neighbors,  who  almost  overwhelmed  him 
with  their  congratulations.  The  Provencal 
bore  this  marvellous*  change  at  first  pretty 
well ;  the  only  difference  at  all  perceptible 
was,  that  his  voice  was  somewhat  louder 
than  ordinary,  and  his  affability  was  more 
dignified.  The  hair-dresser  was  evidently  be- 
coming transformed  into  the  grand  seigneur. 
His  first  step  in  his  new  character  was  to 
send  for  the  village  notary,  who  strongly  re- 
commended him  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Rovembourg.  Bardanou  readily  assented  to 
this  proposal,  and  requested  Master  Topfer 
to  prepare  his  best  post-chaise  and  finest 
horses  for  the  journey,  at  the  same  time  in- 
viting him  and  Nicette  to  accompany  him, 
M  well  as  the  notary,  whose  services  would 
be  reqmred  on  the  occasion.  As  the  carriage 
rolled  on  towards  its  destination,  Bardanou 
felt  more  and  more  the  certainty  of  his  bliss, 


and  his  mind  b^an  gradually  to  lose  its 
equilibrium.  At  5xe  last  inn  at  which  the 
party  stopped  on  the  road  he  complained  of 
everything :  the  linen  was  coarse,  the  dishes 
chipp«d,  the  knives  and  forks  not  fit  for  a 
gentleman  to  use. 

At  length  the  dark  avenue  of  pines  leading 
to  the  ch&teau  of  Rovembourg  appeared 
above  the  horizon,  and  towering  amidst  them 
arose  the  pointed  turrets  of  the  chliteau  it- 
self. Nicette  uttered  cries  of  admiration  at 
the  siffht  of  the  meadows,  so  richly  spangled 
with  flowers ;  the  notary  seemed  occupied  in 
calculating,  half  aloud,  the  income  which  the 
woods  and  fields  would  bring  in  ;  and  Mas- 
ter Topfer  was  in  ecstacies  at  seeing  the  fine 
horses  which  were  galloping  about  in  the 
pasturages :  Bardanou  alone  was  silent. 
When  the  turrets  of  Rovembourg  first  met 
his  eyes,  a  new  anxiety  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  The  acquisition  of  a  title  now  seemed 
to  him  a  necessary  appendage  to  his  new  pos- 
sessions ;  without  it.  Monsieur  Bardimou 
would  never  be  anything  more  than  a  weal- 
thy plebeian.  The  reflections  of  the  hair- 
dresser had  reached  their  culminating  point 
when  his  equipage  dreW  up  at  the  gate  of 
the  ch&teau.  Nicette  proposed  that  they 
should  get  out ;  but  Bardanou  was  resolved 
to  enter  his  new  dwelling  in  style.  They 
must  wait  till  the  porter,  who  was  absent, 
should  return  to  open  the  gate  for  the  post- 
chaise  to  enter  the  court-yard  amidst  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  the  tingling  of  the 
bells.  Bardanou  had  learned  from  tne  porter 
that  the  family  man-of-business  was  not  ex- 
pected from  Frankfort  for  a  couple  of  days, 
but  that  Madame  de  Randoux,  niece  of  the 
former  proprietor,  was  in  the  chateau.  This 
lady  soon  made  her  appearance  on  the  steps, 
where  she  received  the  Provencal  with  all 
the  ready  grace  of  %n  accomplished  woman 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  with  all 
the  simple  friendliness  of  a  bourgtoise, 
Madame  de  Randoux  was  a  widow  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  pleasing 
rather  than  handsome  countenance,  with  ele- 
gant manners,  and  her  conversation  full  of 
interest.  She  was  equally  courteous  to  the 
companions  of  Bardanou  as  to  himself,  and 
led  the  whole  party  into  a  rich  saloon  adorn- 
ed in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Here  the 
hair-dresser  found  the  baron,  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  by  some  hours,  and  whom  the 
widow  presented  to  him  as  an  old  friend. 
Refreshments  were  ser^'ed,  and  Bardanou  did 
full  justice  to  them,  with  a  certain  ease  of 
manner  which  showed  that  he  felt  he  was 
only  partaking  of  his  own.    Madame  de  Ran- 
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doaz  afterwards  proposed  that  they  should 
Tisit  the  demesne,  and  ordered  horses  to  her 
carriage,  inviting  Nicette  and  the  baron  to  ac- 
company them.  Her  ofifer  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted ;  and  Bardanou  expressed  himself  tol- 
erably well  satisfied  with  the  property,  talked 
of  improvements,  embellishments,  &c,  ;  and 
ended  by  declaring  that  he  wished  to  make 
Rovembourg  a  truly  princely  residence. 

As  they  drove  round  the  place,  Madame 
de  Random  gaily  expressed  her  approba- 
tion of  his  plans;  the  baron  gave  his  assent 
in  a  more  reserved  manner.     Bardanou  began 
to  suspect  that  he  was  jealous  of  him,  and 
made   up  his  mind  that  he  would  by   no 
means  spare  so  unworthy  a  feeling.     Conse- 
quently he  continued  to  afifect  the  airs  of  a 
grand  seigneur,  complained  of  the  roads,  the 
bad  state  of  the  fences,  and  the  negligence  of 
the  foresters.  Nicette  continually  interrupted 
him  by  pleading  some  excuse  for  those  con- 
cerned ;  but  Bardanou,  who  thought  thai  a 
systematic  course  of  complaint  gave  a  cer- 
tain air  of  dignity,  stopped  her  mouth  by  an 
injunction   not    to  interfere  about   matters 
which  were   above  her  comprehension,  and 
the  frightened  girl  dared  not  say  another 
word  upon  the  subject.     On  their  return  to 
the  castle  things  were  still  worse.     The  ci- 
devant  hair-dresser  found  the  furniture  poor, 
the  attendance  inefficient.     When  the  hour 
of  repose  drew  on,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
finest  apartment  of  the  castle,  where  an  al- 
coved  bed  had  been  prepared  for  him.     The 
walls  were  hung  with  portraits  representing 
the  successive  lords  of  the  castle.     Bardanou 
saluted  them  with  a  respect  amounting  al- 
most to  veneration,  such  as  he  would  have 
felt  for  his  ancestors.     In  fact  he  was  almost 
beginning  to  feel  himself  the  legitimate  de- 
scendant of  the  House  of  Rovembourg.     It 
was  late  in  the  night  before  he  fell  asleep  ; 
and  then  in  dreams  h^  saw  himself  at  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  his  breast 
covered  with  crosses  and  ribbons.     When  he 
awoke,  the  day  was  already  far  advanced. 
He  was  about  to  rise  in  haste,  when  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  it  was  not  suitable 
for  a  man  of  his  quality  to  dress  himself 
without  assistance.     He  rung  for  the  valet- 
de-chambre,  who  immediately  appeared,  and 
began  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  toilet, 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  etiquette. 
Bardanou,  who  was  not  willing  to  appear  ig- 
norant of  the  habits  of  a  seigneur,  bore  the 
whole  operation  patiently ;   only,   when  it 
came  to  the  hair-dressing  part  of  the  arrange- 
menty  the  remembrance  of  his  former  trade 
overcame  his  sense  of  dignity^  and  snatching 


the  comb  out  of  the  hands  of  his  German 
valet,  he  gave  him  a  practical  lesson  on  the 
coiffure  of  a  gentleman.  At  length,  his  toilet 
bemg  completed,  he  went  down  to  the  gar- 
den, where  he  perceived  Madame  de  Ran- 
doux,  who  was  returning  from  a  morning 
walk.  The  young  widow  was  dressed  in  an 
elegant  negligee,  and  wore  on  her  head  one 
of  the  Black  Forest  hats,  whose  wide  brim 
reached  to  her  shoulders.  She  advanced, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  little  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers,  and  singing,  half  aloud  an  old  Swa- 
bian  melody.  Bardanou  hastened  forward  to 
salute  her,  and  kissed  her  hands,  as  he  had 
seen  it  done  at  the  theatre.  The  pretty 
widow  received  him  very  graciously,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  her  ramble  through 
the  adjoining  copse.  In  the  course  of  her 
conversation  Madame  dc  Randoux  gave  him 
to  understand  that  she  was  deeply  grieved  at 
her  uncle  having  consented  before  his  death 
to  dispose  by  lottery  of  Rovembourg,  which 
had  hitherto  been  an  heir-loom  in  their  fami- 
ly. The  200,000  florins  which  this  specula- 
tion added  to  her  dowry  was  far  from  ap- 
pearing to  her  a  sufficient  recompense  for  her 
loss.  She  would  infinitely  rather  sacrifice 
20,000  florins  out  of  her  own  fortune  to  enter 
again  into  the  possession  of  Rovembourg  and 
its  dependencies. 

Bardanou  understood  that  this  statement 
of  her  wishes  was  meant  as  an  indirect  hint 
to  himself ;  but  he  had  already  acquired  too 
great  a  taste  for  playing  the  part  of  lord  of 
the  manor,  to  be  wilhng  to  exchange  his 
newly -acquired  privilege  for  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney. 

He  replied  to  Madame  de  Randoux  with  a 
smile,  that  although  Rovembourg  had 
changed  proprietors,  it  was  not  the  less  en- 
tirely at  her  service,  and  that  he  hoped  she 
would  continue  to  dispose  of  it  as  freely  as 
she  had  hitherto  done.  The  widow  bowed 
with  a  graceful  but  impatient  air. 

"  I  see  you  do  not  choose  to  understand 
me,"  she  said  with  a  smile  :  "  you  wish  me 
to  be  your  guest  at  Rovembourg,  whilst  I 
rather  desire  you  to  be  mine.** 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  it  which  is  the 
host,"  gallantly  observed  the  Provencal, 
"  provided  only  you  feel  yourself  at  home  ?" 

"  At  home  !**  gaily  replied  Madame  de 
Randoux  :  '*  you  would  be  well  punished  if  I 
were  to  take  you  at  your  word.* 

**  How  so,  madame  ?** 

''  Because  a  stranger  is  always  in  the  way 
with  a  newly-married  couple." 

Bardanou  made  a  movement  of  surprwe. 

"Pardon  me,*'  she  added;  "perhaps,  it  is 
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a  secret ;  but  Mademoiselle  Nicette  has  been 
the  first  to  betray  it." 

"  Why,  really,"  exclaimed  the  hair-dresser, 
somewhat  embarrassed,  *'  it  was  as  yet  only 
a  project " — 

"  Which  there  is  now  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  putting  in  execution  ?" 

"That  is  true." 

'*  And  I  think  that  Mademoiselle  Niceite 
would  remind  you,  if  it  were  necessary,  of 
your  engagement ;  for  she  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  replace  you.  Monsieur  de  Bardanou  ?" 

The  hair-dresser  bowed,  coloring  with  ioy. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  this  glorious  little 
word  (which  designated  him  as  noble)  had 
been  added  to  his  name.  At  this  moment 
Madame  de  Randoux  appeared  to  him  radiant 
with  beauty. 

"  The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is,"  con- 
tinued she,  ''that  I  must  abandon  all  hope 
of  ever  again  returning  to  my  beloved  Ro- 
vembourg ;  and  yet  Heaven  knows  how  much 
I  .would  have  sacrificed  to  retain  it.  What 
would  you  say.  Monsieur  Bardanou,  if  I 
were  to  own  to  you  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  sacrificing  the  whole  happiness  of  my  fu- 
ture life  to  this  one  object  ?" 

The  Provencal  felt  almost  bewildered,  and 
could  only  stammer  out  a  few  disjointed  sen- 
tences. 

**  Yes,"  resumed  the  widow,  as  if  she  were 
replying  to  his  unuttered  thoughts,  "  the  hap- 
piness of  my  whole  life.  You  have  seen  the 
baron  do  Robach — the  gentleman  whose  ar- 
rival here  preceded  yours  by  a  few  hours  ?" 

Bardanou  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  he  is  an  old  family  friend,  who  has 
always  been  much  attached  to  me,  and  who 
even  seemed  somewhat  annoyed  at  my  union 
with  Monsieur  Randoux.  Since  my  widow- 
hood, he  has  rendered  me  many  services,  and 
has  repeatedly  made  me  an  offer  of  his  hand ; 
but  liberty  was  sweet  to  me ;  I  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  a  second  marriage,  and  con- 
stantly refused  him.  At  length,  however, 
'when  Rovembourg  was  put  up  to  lottery,  he 
perceived  my  distress  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  it,  and  playfuliy  urged  me  to  marry 
him  if  ho  won  the  chateau.  I  consented  to 
do  so  ;  and  he  consequently  took  tickets  to 
the  amount  of  50,000  florins.  Until  the  day 
of  drawing  I  feared  his  being  the  winner ; 
but  now  I  am  foolish  enough  to  regret  its 
having  passed  into  other  hands,  and  feel  as 
if  I  should  hardly  have  purchased  it  too 
dearly,  even  at  the  price  of  my  hand." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  Barda- 
nou's  mind :  he  saw  his  fortune  tripled,  his 
position  in  life  established — it  was  a  second 


prize  in  the  lottery — it  would  be  madness  not 
to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 
He  ventured,  at  first  tremblingly,  then  with 
more  confidence,  to  hint  his  wishes  to  the 
widow.  She  listened  to  him  with  hesitation, 
but  apparently  not  altogether  with  indiffer- 
ence. Intoxicated  by  the  visions  of  great- 
ness which  floated  before  his  mind,  he  forgot 
the  attachment  of  the  innkeeper's  daughter, 
and  the  ties  which  bound  them  together. 
He  hastened  into  the  chateau,  and  sought 
Nicette ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  consider  him- 
self called  upon  even  to  offer  any  justification 
of  his  conduct. 

Forgetting  all  that 'had  passed  between 
them,  he  spoke  to  Nicette  as  to  a  protegee 
whose  happiness  he  would  gladly  insure. 
He  had  no  desire  to  be  the  only  one  to  pro- 
fit by  the  happy  chance  which  had  enriched 
him ;  he  was  resolved  to  give  her  a  liberal 
portion,  and  to  provide  for  the  happy  man 
whom  she  might  select  as  her  partner  for 
life.  The  poor  young  girl  listened  at  first 
with  perplexity ;  but  by  degrees,  as  Barda- 
nou contmued  speaking,  light  broke  in  upon 
her  mind,  and  with  it  came  a  grief  so  poig- 
nant, that  she  was  totally  unprepared  for  it. 
Still  she  was  silent.  With  quivering  lips  and 
tearful  eyes  she  listened  patiently  to  all  the 
fine  promises  of  the  Provencal ;  and  when  he 
had  ^nished^  she  calmly  rose  and  walked  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Nicette  ?'*  inquired 
Bardanou,  startled  by  her  silence. 

**  I  am  going  to  return  home  with  my  god- 
father," was  her  only  reply. 

*'  And  why  must  you  go  so  soon  ?"  con- 
tinued the  the  hair-dresser. 

Nicette  made  no  reply,  but  she  left  the 
room.  Bardanou  felt  heavy  at  heart.  How- 
ever he  might  seek  to  blind  himself,  the  silent 
reproaches  of  conscience  made  themselves 
heard  within,  and  his  feelings  protested 
against  the  casuistry  of  his  reasoning.  He 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  traversed  the  room 
with  hasty  strides,  vainly  striving  to  recover 
his  wonted  calmness.  Each  moment  he  grew 
sadder  and  more  discontented.  It  seemed  a 
rehef  to  him  when  he  remembered,  all  on  a 
sudden,  that  he  had  not  yet  tasted  any  food. 
He  rung  the  bell ;  but  when  the  footman  ap- 
peared, he  informed  him  thai  every  one  m 
the  house  had  already  breakfasted.  Barda- 
nou, who  only  wanted  some  pretext  to  vent 
his  ill -humor,  expressed  his  displeasure  at 
not  having  been  duly  summoned  to  the  morn- 
ing repast.  The  footman  replied  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron  had  given  him  no  orders  on 
the  subject.   This  was  the  signal  for  an  explo- 
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sion  of  anger  en  the  part  of  our  Proven^ 
friend. 

"  The  baron !"  he  exclaimed.  "  And  since 
when,  maj  I  ask,  sir,  have  you  learnt  that 
jou  must  await  the  commands  of  the  baron 
to  attend  on  me  ?  Which  is  master  here — 
he  or  I  ?  To  whom  does  Rovembourg  be- 
long ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it  as  yet/'  the  foot- 
man brusquely  replied. 

"  Ah,  so  you  know  nothinor  about  it !"  re- 

r»ted  Baraanou  exasperated.  *'  Well,  then, 
will  soon  teach  you  to  know,  you  black- 
g^rd.  Leave  this  place;  leave  it  directly, 
and  never  venture  to  let  me  set  eyes  on  you 
again." 

The  footman  was  about  to  make  some  re- 
ply, but  the  baron,  who  entered  at  that  mo- 
ment, made  a  sign  to  him,  and  he  retired. 
.  "  You  treat  this  poor  fellow  very  roughly. 
Monsieur  Bardanou,"  said  he,  closing  the 
door  behind  him. 

"  1  shall  treat  him  in  whatever  way  I 
choose,"  proudly  replied  the  Provencal ; 
''  and  I  thmk  I  have  some  ground  for  aston- 
ishment that  any  one  should  venture  to  give 
orders  here  besides  myself." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  politely  replied  the 
baron,  "  I  would  beg  of  you  to  observe  that, 
as  executor  of  the  former  proprietor  of  Ro- 
vembourg, the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  chlLteau  was  placed  in  my  hands  until 
the  arrival  of  the  new  possessor." 

"  And  I  would  beg  of  you  to  observe,"  re- 
marked the  hair-dresser,  **  that  the  new  pos- 
sessor is  here." 

*'  And  from  thence  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion"— 

**  That  every  one  should  be  master  in  his 
own  house." 

The  baron  bowed.  "  Incontestably  so," 
he  replied.  "  It  only  remains  to  be  seen  in 
whose  house  we  are." 

"  In  whose  house  ?"  repeated  the  aston- 
ished Bardanou.  "  Surely,  Monsieur  de  Ro- 
bach  cannot  pretend  ignorance  on  that  head, 
since  it  was  he  who  first  informed  me  what 
number  drew  the  prize  ?" 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly." 

"  And  most  probably  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten either  that  this  number  was  66  ;  and  that 

here  it  is.  Monsieur  le  Baron,  in  my  posses- 
*     tf 
sion. 

The  latter  bent  forward  to  look  at  the  ticket 
which  the  hair-dresser  presented  for  his  in- 
spection. "  Pardon  me,"  said  he,"  "  but  I 
think  Monsieur  Bardanou  has  made  a  slight 
mistake." 

"  How  so  ?" 


*'  I  fancy  that  he  has  not  noticed  that  on 
his  ticket  the  dots  precede  the  ciphers  in- 
stead of  following  them." 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?" 

"Only  that  Monsieur  Bardanou  has  un- 
fortunately read  his  number  upside  down, 
and  that  this  number  is  00 !" 

"  00  I"  repeated  the  terrified  hair-dresser. 
'*  What  are  you  saying  ?  But  then  what  of 
66  ?" 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  the  baron,  showing 
another  ticket. 

"  What !  yours  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  authenticity  of  the  ticket  has 
been  recognized  by  the  administration  at 
Frankfort  itself;  all  the  formalities  have 
been  gone  through ;  here  is  the  deed  which 
places  me  in  full  possession  of  the  demesne 
of  Rovembourg." 

He  handed  to  the  Proven9al  a  paper  cov- 
ered with  stamps,  seals,  and  signatures. 
Bardanou  tried  to  peruse  it,  but  a  cloud  ob- 
scured his  sight ;  his  whole  frame  trem- 
bled with  emotion;  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
down.  The  fall  had  been  as  sudden  as  the 
previous  elevation,  and  he  felt  his  strength 
failing  him.  However,  when  the  first 
moment  of  bewilderment  had  passed 
away,  he  started  up ;  his  depression  was 
succeeded  by  anger  and  doubt.  He  looked 
the  baron  full  in  the  face.  "  Then  you  de- 
ceived me  at  Oberhausberg  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Say  rather  that  I  left  you  undisturbed 
in  your  error,"  replied  M.  de  Robach. 

**  It  was  treacherous  and  cruel,"  interrupt- 
ed Bardanou. 

"No,"  interposed  the  baron,  quietly;. 
"  only  a  chastisement  and  a  lesson.  Seated 
in  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  behind  a  curtain 
which  concealed  me,  I  heard  you  pronoun- 
cing judgment  on  me  without  knowing  me, 
and  accusing  the  rich  in  general  of  vanity, 
tyranny,  ingratitude,  and  cupidity,  and 
boasting  that  you  would  not  yourself  fall 
into  these  errors  if  fortune  were  to  favor  you 
in  your  turn.  A  curious  chance  led  you  to 
suppose  that  your  desire  was  actually  ac- 
complished. I  wished  to  see  whether  your 
principles  were  as  strong  as  you  believed 
them  to  be,  and  therefore  suffered  the  illu- 
sion to  continue." 

"And  so,  then,  it  traa  a  delusion  after 
all  ?"  repeated  Bardanou,  in  a  tone  of  des- 
pair, whUst  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ticket. 

"  Yes,"  replied  M.  de  Robach,  more  seri- 
ously ;  "  but  what  is  no/  an  illusion,  is  the 
line  of  conduct  you  have  pursued  from  the 
moment  in  which  you  imagmed  yourself  to 
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be  the  proprietor  of  Rovembourg.  Since 
yesterday,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  which  of  us 
has  shown  himself  the  most  full  of  pride  ? 
Which  has  been  most  imperious  and  hard 
towards  his  inferiors  ?  In  which  of  us  did 
Madame  de  Randoux's  position  awaken  feel- 
ings of  cupidity  ?  And  by  whom  has  Ni- 
cette  been  cast  off  with  cold  ingratitude  be- 
cause she  was  poor  ?"  The  hair-dresser 
hung  down  his  head,  overwhelmed  with 
shame.  ''You  now  see/'  continued  the 
baron,  **  that  one  must  learn  to  be  more  in- 
dulgent towards  others,  and  more  distrustful 
of  one's  self.  All  men  bear  within  them- 
selves the  germs  of  the  same  weaknesses, 
but  different  positions  may  develop  them 
under  different  forms.  You  must  learn  to 
excuse  the  rich  man  when  he  forgets  himself 
so  far  as  to  become  hardened  by  prosperity ; 
and  he  must  forgive  his  poorer  brother  if  ad- 
versity sometimes  sours  his  temper,  and  ex- 
cites in  him  feelings  of  envy  or  ill-will.  The 
best  means  of  improving  the  different  classes 
of  society  is,  not  by  opposing  them  to  each 
other,  but  by  seeking  to  enl^hten  each  ac- 
cording to  its  respective  needs." 

''  -And  it  was  to  convey  to  me  this  lesson 
that  Monsieur  le  Baron  has  exposed  me  to 
this  reverse  of  fortune  ?"  bitteny  exclaimed 
Bardonau.  "  He  has  been  pleased  to  make 
me  a  subject  for  his  observations ;  he  desired 
to  perform  an  experiment  upon  living  flesh 
and  blood,  without  disturbing  himself  about 
the  results  to  which  such  an  essay  misrht 
lead."  ^       ^ 

"Pardon  me,  Monsieur  Bardanou,"  said 
M.  de  Robach  ;  "  Madame  de  Randoux,  who 
bore  a  part  in  this  mystification,  has  already 


repaired  the  misery  you  ought  have  brought 
upon  yourself;  and  the  b^t  pn-of  of  her 
success  is,  that  here  she  is,  bringing  you  back 
Nicette." 

The  god-dauffhter  of  old  Tdpfer  made  her 
appearance  at  this  moment  with  the  widow. 
The  latter  had  found  no  difficulty  in  consol- 
ing the  simple  girl  by  persuading  her  that 
Bardanou's  rupture  with  her  was  only  a  trial 
of  her  love,  that  the  demesne  of  ttovem- 
bourff  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  that  he 
loved  her  better  than  ever.  Nicette  believed 
everything  that  was  told  her ;  and  the  Pro- 
vencal, ashamed  of  his  conduct,  received  her 
with  a  tenderness  so  full  of  humility,  that  it 
affected  her  even  to  tears.  Whilst  this  ex- 
planation was  taking  place,  the  baron  was 
speaking  to  Master  lopfer,  and  inducing  liim 
to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Nicette,  whom 
he  expressed  his  intention  to  portion  with  a 
dowry  of  8000  florins. 

The  newly  betrothed  couple  set  off  the 
same  evening  on  their  return  to  Oberhaus- 
berg,  where  their  marriage  was  duly  cele- 
brated about  ft  month  later.  The  lesson  he 
had  received,  proved  of  essential  service  to 
Bardanou,  without,  however,  alto^rether 
curing  him  of  his  disposition  to  criticise. 
He  was  still  at  times  disposed  to  ^ive  way  to 
violent  declamation  against  the  nch  and  the 
powerful ;  but  at  such  moments  the  thought 
of  Rovembourg  would  suddenly  flash  across 
his  mind,  and  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
own  weakness,  he  became  more  lenient  in 
his  judgment  of  others,  and  would  cheer- 
fully return  to  the  duties  of  his  appointed 
station. 
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Walter  Savage  Landor  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Lon- 
don Examiner: — "It  is  not  only  in  war 
there  are  panics  ;  there  are  panics  in  peace- 
ful fields.  A  rumor  is  now  abroad  that  our 
taxes  are  to  be  increased ;  and  men  begin 
to  ask,  in  what  direction  1  and  who  are  to 
be  the  sufferers?  If  there  are  to  be  new 
taxes,  they  will  press  in  all  directions,  and 
there  are  few  who  will  not  be  sufferers  ;  but 
the  fear  of  such  an  event  is  idle  and  un- 
grounded. Even  those  who  benefit  by  the 
taxes  would  draw  back  from  such  an  appari- 
tion. They  would  see  the  insecurity  of  all 
their  property,  whatever  form  it  might  take, 


and  to  whatever  quarter  it  might  seem  to 
tend.  Agriculture  bears  at  present  the 
greater  part  of  the  burden,  and  is  resolved 
to  bear  no  more.  Commerce  is  crippled  and 
inipotent.  To  enforce  more  taxes,  even  sup- 
posing the  Parliament  so  corrupt  or  so  short- 
sight^  as  to  vote  them,  would  require  an 
accession  to  our  military  establishment.  Na- 
poleon in  Russia  employed  the  greater  part 
of  his  cavalry  in  eollecUng  provisions  for  his 
army.  They  did  collect  a  small  quantity  of 
provbions,  just  enough  for  themselves  and 
their  horses ;  but  they  were  cut  to  pieces  in 
their  retreat.  Will  hbtory  fi;ive  lessons  to 
children,  and  never  to  men  ?' 
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NELSON  AND  LADY  HAMILTON 


Thb  most  interesting  epoch  in  Lord  Nel> 
son's  life  was  andoubtedlj,  both  in  its  dura- 
tion and  details,  his  connection  with  the 
court  of  Naples.  Bastia»  St.  Vincent's,  Co- 
penhagen, the  Nile,  and  a  host  of  other 
names  stand  out  with  a  meteoric  light,  only 
eclipsed  by  the  ever-memorable  Trafalgar. 
But  the  friendly  support  given  by  the  British 
Admiral  to  an  imbecile  and  corrupt  mon- 
archy, the  inglorious  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  boastful  Neapolitans — of  all  nations  the 
least  warlike — ^to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of  the 
French,  the  evasions  and  restorations  of  the 
royal '  family,  the  gradual  subjugation  of 
England's  bravest  officer  to  the  wiles  and 
enchantments  of  the  climate  and  society,  and 
the  influence  of  the  attachment  there  formed 
upon  his  subsequent  acts  and  whole  career, 
impart  an  interest  to  this  portion  of  his  life, 
that  is,  in  certain  points  of  view,  unequalled 
by  any  other. 

The  whole  of  these  transactions  stand  forth 
now  in  their  true  light  as  a  wasteful  expen- 
diture of  treasure,  talent,  courage,  and  blood, 
and  as  especially  in  every  one  respect  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation.  "  No  circum- 
stances," says  Southey,  "  could  be  more  un- 
favorable to  the  best  interests  of  Europe, 
than  those  which  placed  England  in  strict 
alliance  with  the  superannuated  and  abomin- 
able governments  of  the  eontinent.  The  sub- 
jects of  those  governments  who  wished  for 
freedom  thus  became  enemies  to  England, 
and  dupes  and  agents  of  France.  They 
looked  to  their  own  grinding  grievances,  and 
did  not  see  the  danger  with  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  world  were  threatened.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  danger  in  its  true 
magnitude,  but  was  blind  to  these  grievances, 
and  found  herself  compelled  to  support  sys- 
tems which  had  formerly  been  equally  the 
object  of  her  abhorrence  and  contempt." 

The  consequence  was  inevitable  failure, 
yet  persistence  on  our  part  in  a  false  step 
once  taken.  When  Jerome  Buonaparte  was 
King  of  Naples,  £300,000  sterling  was  paid 
to  tbe  Sicilian  court  in  yearly  subsidy,  imtil 
the  character  of  the  English  nation  sufifered 


from  so  enormous  an  expenditure  upon 
Neapolitan  spies  and  Calabrian  homicides, 
and  a  catastrophe  was  brought  about,  by  the 
forcible  removal  from  Sicily,  by  her  lone- 
tried  friends — the  British — of  Queen  Mana 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
with  Lady  Hamilton,  head  of  the  whole  offend- 
ing. Strangely  similar  was  the  fute  of  two  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  intriguing  women 
of  the  day.  An  obscure  death  to  the  one, 
a  friendless  and  penniless  death-bed  to  the 
other  I 

Lord  Nelson  first  visited  Naples  in  1703, 
when  he  was  despatched  thitner  by  Lord 
Hood.  Mr.  Pettigrew  speaks  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  of  the  gallant  admiral's  first  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  king  and  court,  and 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  min- 
ister. 

**  The  king  and  the  court  were  lavjsh  in  their 
praises  of  the  English — *the  savioure  of  ItalVi' 
«a8  they  were  called.  The  king  paid  Nelson  the 
roost  marked  attention,  and  intrusted  to  him  'the 
handsomest  letter  that  can  be  penned,  in  his  own 
hand,'  to  Lord  Hood,  and  offered  6000  troops  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  Toulon.  Here,  too, 
Nelson  first  saw  Lady  Hamilton,  who  afterwards 
exercised  such  remarkable  influence  over  him, 
and  which  extended  to  the  last  moments  of  his 
existence.  As  the  principal  part  of  the  corres- 
spondence  from  1798  to  that  lamented  time  will 
form  the  chief  portion  of  novelty  offered  by  these 
volumes,  and  to  which  the  present  pages  may  be 
considered  as  preparatory  and  essential  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  events  which  distinguished  the 
career  of  this  illustrious  hero,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  nor  uninteresting,  to  insert  the  account 
(which,  however,  it  must  be  recollected,  was 
written  under  the  eye  of  Lady  Hamilton)  of  the 
manner  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  introduced  to  her : — **  Sir  William,  on  retunv 
ing  home,  afler  his  first  interview  with  Nelson, 
toM  Lady  Hamilton  that  he  was  about  to  intro- 
duce to  her  a  little  man,  who  could  not  boast  of 
being  very  handsome,  but  who  would  become  the 
ffreatest  man  that  England  ever  nroduced.  I 
know  it  from  the  very  tew  words  or  conversation 
I  have  already  had  with  him.  I  pronounce  that 
he  will  one  day  astonish  the  world.  I  have  never 
entertained  any  oflicer  at  my  house,  but  I  am 
determined  to  bring  him  here ;  let  him  be  put  in 
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the  room  prepared  for  Prince  An^stus."  Nel- 
son is  stated  to  have  been  equally  impressed  with 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  merits :  "  You  are,"  he 
said,  "  a  man  after  my  own  heart ;  you  do  busi- 
ness in  my  own  way ;  I  am  now  only  captain,  but 
if  I  live,  I  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree."  To 
Mrs.  Nelson  he  thus  simply  notices  Lady  H. : 
"  Lady  Hamilton  has  been  wonderfully  kind  and 
good  to  Josiah.  She  is  a  young  woman  of  ami- 
able manners,  and  who  does  honor  to  the  station 
to  which  she  is  raised." 

"  Thus  began,"  says  Sou  they,  who  relates 
the  same  anecdote,  **  that  acquaintance  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Nelson's  happi- 
ness. 

Nelson  did  not  return  to  Naples  till  after 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  never  was  any 
hero,  on  his  return  from  victory,  welcomed 
with  more  heartfelt  joy.  It  is  only  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  correspondence  of  the  time, 
that  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  in  the  breasts  both  of  the 
queen  and  of  Lady  Hamilton,  in  favor  of  the 
hero. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  Nelson  ar- 
rived at  Naples.  The  king  came  out  three 
leagues  to  meet  him,  and  was  preceded  by 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  Nelson  has 
himself  recorded  the  circumstances  of  this 
remarkable  interview  in  a  letter  to  lady  Nel- 
son.    He  says : 

"  I  must  endeavor  to  convey  to  you  something  of 
what  passed ;  but  if  it  were  so  affecting  to  those 
who  wore  only  united  to  me  by  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, what  must  it  be  to  m^  dearest  wife,  my 
friend)  my  everything  which  is  most  dear  to  me 
iu  this  world  ?  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton 
came  out  to  sea,  attended  by  numerous  boats  with 
emblems,  &c.  They,  my  most  respectable  friends, 
had  nearly  been  laid  up  and  seriously  ill;  first 
from  anxiety,  and  then  from  joy.  It  was  impru- 
dently told  Lady  Hamilton  in  a  moment,  and  the 
effect  was  like  a  shot ;  she  fell  apparendy  dead, 
and  is  not  vet  perfectly  recovered  from  severe 
bruises.  Alongside  came  my  honored  friends; 
the  scene  in  the  boat  was  terribly  affecting ;  up 
flew  her  ladyship,  and  exclaiming,  *^  Oh  God !  is 
it  possible  V*  she  fell  into  my  arm  more  dead  than 
alive.  Tears,  however,  soon  set  matters  to  rights ; 
when  alongside  came  the  k\ns.  The  scene  was, 
in  its  way,  as  interesting;  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  calling  me  his  **  deliverer  and  preserver," 
with  every  other  expression  of  kindness.  In 
short,  all  Naples  calls  me  "  Nostro  Liberatore ;" 
my  greeting  from  the  lower  classes  was  truly  af- 
fectii^.  I  nope  some  day  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  you  to  Lady  Hamilton  ;  she  is  one 
of  the  very  ^st  women  in  this  world ;  she  is  an 
honor  to  her  sex.  Her  kindness,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam's, to  roe,  is  more  than  I  can  express :  I  am 
in  their  house,  and  I  may  now  tell  you,  it  re- 
quired all  the  kindness  of  my  friends  to  set  me 
up.     Lady  Hamilton  intends  writing  to  you. 


May  Grod  Almighty  bless  yon,  and  give  us,  in 
due  time,  a  happy  meeting. 

Human  nature  is  of  a  compound,  not  of 
simple  character.  Even  love  is  mostly  com- 
mingled with  other  feelings.  Respect,  friend- 
ship, afifections,  and  sympathies  founded 
upon  a  variety  of  incidental  circumstances 
play  their  part  in  the  great  passion  of  life. 
It  is  even  well-known  that  piety  can  be  ac- 
cessory to  love.  Lady  Hamilton's  first  feel- 
ings towards  Nelson  were  evidently  those  of 
regard  for  him  as  a  brave  and  clever  man, 
and  those  feelmgs  were  enhanced  by  a  mat 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
ples, and  no  small  amount  of  true  patriotism. 
The  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  she 
was  also  gifted  with  remarkable  talent,  quick 
apprehension,  and  exceedingly  warm  and 
ardent  feelings.  Her  anxiety  in  the  cause 
had  already  manifested  itself  m  the  most  un- 
mistakable manner,  in  obtaining  from  the 
Queen  of  Naples  an  order  for  the  fleet  to 
victual  and  water,  which  at  the  very  moment 
had  been  publicly  refused  to  the  minister 
for  fear  of  breaking  with  France.  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew  enters  at  length  into  this  question  in 
his  appendix,  as  one  of  the  undoubted  claims 
which  Lady  Hamilton  perished  without  ever 
seeing  acknowledged,  by  a  little  grateful 
government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Nelson 
always  avowed  that  but  for  that  assistance 
he  could  not  have  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  fleet,  nor  would  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  ever  have  been  fought. 

The  feeling  experienced  by  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, on  hearing  of  the  victory  gained  by  a 
friend  for  whom  she  had  exerted  herself,  even 
to  bending  on  her  knees — suppliant  before 
the  queen — and  the  emotions  experienced  on 
beholding  the  wounded  and  suffieiing  hero, 
were  of  too  strong  a  nature  to  be  trimmed  to 
the  formality  ord^ed  by  a  strict  social  eti- 
quette. The  previous  career  of  this  remark- 
able woman  was  no  less  opposed  to  such 
subjugation  of  the  inclinations.  .  Lady  Ham- 
ilton became  Lord  Nelson's  nurse ;  admira- 
tion of  the  hero,  the  most  friendly  anxiety 
for  his  welfare,  and  a  tender  solicitude  for 
his  recovery,  were  hence  all  commingled  to 
produce  an  afifection  of  a  warmer  kind. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  Nelson's  fine 
principles  and  manly  intellect  abhorred  the 
profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  court  of 
Naples.  His  desiflrnation  of  the  country  in  a 
letter  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  dated  the  30th  of 
September,  1708,  has  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  every  life  written  of  the  hero. 
The  devotedness,  however,  of  Sir  William 
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and  Lady  Hamilton  reconcOed  him  to  his 
detention  there. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  is  at  some  pains  to  show 
that  that  unfortunate  passion  which  was  des- 
tined to  have  so  much  influence  upon  Nel- 
son's subsequent  conduct,  had  no  existence 
till  this  period.  If  so,  it  certainly  gained 
rapidly  in  strength  upon  the  excitement  of 
success ;  or  how  can  we  explain  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Josiah  NLsbett,  his  step-son,  at  the 
fitt  given  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  birth-day  of  Nelson,  September 
29,  1798,  seven  days  after  Nelson's  arrival 
at  Naples,  and  in  which  Captain  Nisbet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  goaded  to  such  an  ex- 
treme indignation,  and  to  have  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  violence,  that  Captain 
Troubridge  and  another  officer  were  under 
the  necessity  of  removing  him  from  the 
room.  It  remained  for  Lady  Hamilton  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  under  the  plea  of  ac- 
cidental inebriety. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  charms 
both  of  person  and  intellect  that  belonged  to 
this  most  fascinating  woman.  One  portion 
of  her  very  remarkable  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  exhibiting  herself  as  perfect  model 
of  health  and  beauty.  Romney,  the  Royal 
Academician,  equally  fascmated  by  the  pow- 
ers of  her  mind  and  the  symmetry  oi  her 
form,  selected  her  as  the  subject  of  many  of 
his  most  esteemed  paintings. 

No  regular  attempt,  however,  at  the  cul- 
tivation of  Emma's  powers  was  made  till  she 
was  already  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  when, 
under  the  tuition  of  proper  instructors,  she 
rapidly  attained  ^eat  peiifection.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  William  Hamilton — a  man  of 
taste  and  learning — and  residing  in  a  land  so 
favored  as  Italy,  she  had  many  further  op- 
portunities of  improving  herself,  and  she  not 
only  maintained  the  most  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  Queen  of  Naples,  but  the 
friendship  that  existed  between  the  queen 
and  the  minister's  wife  was  of  the  most  ar- 
dent character. 

"Young  and  beautiful,"  says  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
"  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  derived  under 
circumstances,  and  attended  by  consequences 
anything  but  agreeable  to  reflect  upon,  or  calcu- 
lated to  excite  satisfaction — ver9ea  in  its  most 
seductive  fascinations,  and  intellectually  gifted 
with  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  with  powets  for 
the  roost  effectual  display  of  grace  and  beauty — 
enthusiastic  in  her  devotion  to  noble  and  gener- 
ous acts,  and  sen^^ibly  alive  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  her  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Nel- 
son should  have  felt  the  power  of  her  influence. 
Simple  in  his  manners,  and  pure  in  his  nature — 
wann  and  generous  in  bis  feelings — unskilled  in 


the  arts  of  the  world — and,  by  his  professional 
engagements,  unaccustomed  to  any  but  the  most 
limited  society,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he 
should  have  fallen  under  the  blandishments  of  a 
syren." 

The  French  ambassador  having  urged 
strongly  upon  the  Neapolitan  cpurt  their 
breach  of  faith  in  supplying  the  British  fleet 
at  Syracuse,  contrary  to  treaty.  Lady  Ham- 
ilton availed  herself  at  this  juncture,  whilst 
the  court  was  flushed  with  joy  at  the  victory 
of  the  Nile,  to  exercise  her  influence  still 
further  on  the  queen,  and  to  urge  upon  her 
the  rash  scheme  of  breaking  altogether  with 
the  French.  The  queen,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  cede  to  the  necessity  of  receiving 
an  envoy  from  that  nation  which  was  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  her  sister,  her  brother-in- 
law,  and  her  nephew,  tailed  not  to  enter,  in 
the  most  lively  manner,  into  these  proposals, 
and  communicated  them  to  the  king.  Nel- 
son himself  must,  however,  take  his  share  of 
blame  (if  it  can  be  so  called  where  all  the 
blame  attaches  itself  to  the  cowardice  and  in- 
capability of  the  Neapolitans)  in  these  unto- 
ward transactions ;  for  it  appears  that  there 
was  much  hesitation  on  the  occasion,  as,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  Nelson  writes  to 
Earl  Spencer  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
the  deliberations  with  the  king.  General 
Mack,  and  Sir  John  Acton,  and*  that  a  dis- 
position appeared  to  exist,  in  consequence  of 
want  of  assurance  of  support  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  to  wait  until  the  French  had 
made  further  aggressions.  Nelson  boldly 
told  the  king,  "  either  to  advance,  trusting 
to  God  for  his  blessing  on  a  just  cause,  to 
die  with  Vipit  a  la  main,  or  remain  quiet  and 
be  kicked  out  of  your  kingdoms." 

An  army  of  35,000  men  was  raised  and 
marched  from  St.  Germains  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Mack,  the  king  himself  ac- 
companying it.  Nelson  always  entertained 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  this  General  Mack. 
"  General  Mack,"  he  says,  "  cannot  move 
without  five  carriages.  I  have  formed  an 
opinion.  I  heartily  pray  I  may  be  mista- 
ken."— Letter  to  Earl  Spencer.  At  a  Nea- 
politan review,  the  general  manoeuvred  his 
troops  so  cleverly,  that  in  directing  the  oper- 
ations of  a  feigned  fight,  his  own  troops  be- 
came surrounaed  by  those  of  the  enemy. 
Nelson,  who  observed  this,  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  This  fellow  does  not  understand 
his  business." 

Nelson  effected  an  important  diversion  by 
sea  at  the  same  time  that  General  Mack  ad- 
vanced to  the  encounter  by  land.  He  sailed 
on  the   22d   of    November,   with   a  small 
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squadroD,  ia  company  with  the  Portuguese 
squadron,  having  5123  Neapolitan  troops  on 
board.  On  this  day,  the  2 2d  of  November, 
he  addressed  one  of  his  characteristic  laconic 
notes  to  Lady  Hamilton. 

"  Mt  Dear  Madam, 

'*  Not  being  able  to, get  onr  anchor  out  of  the 
ground,  allow  me  to  say  on  paper  that  I  am  your 
and  Sir  William's  affectionate  friend.  May  God 
Almighty  bless  and  protect  you  both,  is  the  fer- 
vent prayer  of  your  Nelson. 

"  Thursday,  noon:' 

In  connection  with  the  Neapolitan  general. 
Nelson  summoned  the  town  of  Leghorn,  and 
it  surrendered.  Possession  of  it  was  immedi- 
ately taken,  and  also  of  the  fortress. 

Nelson  left  Leghorn  on  the  80th,  and 
returned  to  Naples  on  the  5th  of  December. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  once  the 
gallant  admiral  away,  and  the  Neapolitans 
left  to  themselves,  they  were  ignommiously 
defeated.  The  position  of  the  country  from 
that  moment  became  critical.  The  news  of 
the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  produced  riot- 
ous proceedings  at  Naples,  and  some  mur- 
ders were  the  consequence.  The  royal  family 
took  alarm,  and  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
cert measures  for  their  safety.  Nelson's 
feelings  at  the  time  exhibited  a  curious 
jumble  of  indignation  at  the  cowardly  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  Neapolitans,  of 
personal  resolution  and  defiance,  and  yet  of 
secret  pleasure  at  being  able  to  relieve  and 
to  protect  those  already  so  dear  to  him.  On 
the  17th  of  December,  he  wrote  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, Spencer  l^mith,  at  Constantinople : 

"  I  have  had  the  charge  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
entrusted  to  me,  and  things  are  come  to  that  pitch 
that  I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  royal  family, 
with  3000  Neapolitan  imigris,  will  not  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  s  flag  this  night" 

On  the  following  day  be  wrote  to  Earl 
Spencer : 

'*  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  '  when  thinp 
are  at  the  worst  they  must  mend.'  Now,  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  fancy  thinffs  worse  than  they 
are  here ;  but,  thank  God,  my  health  is  better,  my 
mind  never  firmer,  and  mv  heart  in  the  right 
trim  to  comfort,  relieve,  and  protect  those  who  it 
is  my  duty  to  afford  assistance  to." 

It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  very 
person  whom  Nelson  most  longed  to  protect, 
was  also  the  chief  agent  through  whose  in- 
strumentality the  measures  devised  for  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family  were  carried  into 


effect,  and  that  at  much  peril  and  great 
sacrifices.  A  hurried  letter  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton to  Lord  Nelson,  says  Mr.  Pettigrew,  is 
now  before  me.     It  runs  thus  : 

^  Mt  Dear  Lord, 
**  I  have  tliis  moment  received  a  letter  from  my 
adorable  queen.  She  is  arrived  with  the  king. 
She  has  much  to  do  to  persuade  him,  but  he  ap- 
proves of  all  our  prqfects.  She  is  worn  out  with 
fatiffue.  To-morrow  I  will  send  you  her  letter. 
God  bless  you !  Yours,  sincerely." 

No  signature,  but  in  Lady  Hamilton's 
handwritmg. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  St.  Yin- 
oent,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Admiralty, 
Nelson  gives  several  particulars  relating  to 
the  escape  of  the  royal  family : 

The  embarkation  of  the  royal  family,  Ac, 
was  safely  effected,  he  says,  chiefly  by  the 
correspondence  carried  on  between  the  queen 
and  Lady  Hamilton — a  correspondence  which 
caused  no  suspicion,  as  letters  had  been 
daily  passing  between  them  for  a  considerable 
time.  Neither  Lord  Nelson  nor  Sir  William 
Hamilton  appeared  at  court,  as  their  move- 
ments were  minutely  watched  by  the  Jaco- 
bins. By  night  Lady  Hamilton  received  the 
jewels  and  property  of  the  queen  and  royal 
family,  in  value,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  full 
£2,600,000  sterling.  Southeysays:  "Lady 
Hamilton,  like  a  herome  of  romance,  explored, 
with  no  little  danger,  a  subterraneous  passage 
leading  from  the  palace  to  the  sea-side: 
through  this  passage  the  royal  treasures,  the 
choicest  pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  other  property  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  and  a  half,  were  conveyed  to  the 
shore,  and  stowed  safely  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish ships.'* 

To  effect,  however,  the  safe  departure  of 
the  royal  family,  together  with  the  property 
which  had  thus  been  conveyed  on  board  the 
ships,  it  is  obvious,  as  before  said,  many 
sacrifices  must  have  been  necessarily  made. 
The  ambassador  was  obhged  to  abandon  his 
house,  together  with  all  the  valuables  it  con- 
tained, nor  was  he  able  to  convey  away  a 
single  article.  The  private  property  of  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton  was  voluntarily 
left  to  prevent  discovery  of  the  proceeding, 
and  this.  Lady  Hamilton  estimated  at  £9000 
on  her  own  account,  and  not  less  than  £30,000 
on  that  of  Sir  William.  To  show  the  caution 
and  secrecy  required  in  thus  getting  away. 
Lady  Hamilton  says : 

''I  had,  on  the  night  of  our  embarkation,  to 
attend  the  party  given  by  Kelim  Effendi,who  was 
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■enC  by  the  Grand  Sijiriiior  to  Naples,  to  present 
Nelson  with  the  Cbelough,  or  Plume  of  Triumph. 
I  bad  to  steal  from  the  party,  leaving  our  carriages 
and  equipage  waiting  at  his  house,  and  in  atout 
fifteen  minutes  to  be  at  my  post,  where  it  was  my 
task  to  conduct  the  royal  family  through  the  sub- 
terraneous passage,  to  Nelson's  boats,  by  that 
moment  waiting  for  us  on  the  shore.  The  season 
for  this  voyage  was  extremely  hazardous,  and  our 
mirMsulons  preservation  is  recorded  by  the  admiral 
upon  our  arrival  at  Palermo." 

The  Vanguard  sailed  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember with  their  Sicilian  majesties  and 
fiamily,  the  ambassadors  and  suite,  and  many 
of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  on  board,  followed 
by  the  Archimedes,  a  Neapolitan  74,  the 
Sannite  corvette,  and  about  twenty  sail  of 
merchantmen,  laden  with  fugitives  and  their 
effects.  The  next  day,  one  of  the  royal 
children,  the  Prince  Albert,  was  taken  ill, 
in  the  morning,  and  died  in  Lady  Hamilton's 
arms. 

The  Vanguard  arrived  at  Palermo  on  the 
26th,  and  at  5  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Lord  Nelson 
attended  the  queen  and  princesses  on  shore. 
Earl  St.  Vincent  addressed  Lady  Hamilton 
upon  this  occasion  as  follows : 

*'  Rosia  House,  Gibraltar, 

**  17th  January,  1799. 
"  My  Dear  Ladt  Hamilton, 
"I  shall  never  cease  to  admire  the  magnani- 
mous conduct  of  your  royal  friend  and  self  during 
the  late  severe  trials  at  Naples,  and  during  your 
short  voyage  to  Palermo.  The  page  of  history 
will  be  greatly  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  this 
scene  in  it ;  for  the  greatness  of  both  your  minds, 
and  the  firmness  and  ability  shown  in  the  most 
critical  situation  that  ever  two  human  beings  were 

gAced  in,  surpasses  all  that  we  read  of.  May 
eaven  have  in  store  blessings  for  you  both ! 
Base,  indeed,  must  be  the  Bnton  who  will  not 
sacrifice  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  two  such  exalted  characters. 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear  madam,  and  enable 
yon  to  persevere  in  the  comfort  and  support  of 
the  great  and  amiablequeen,  your  friend,  to  whom 
I  beg  you  will  pay  my  most  dutiful  and  respectful 
homage,  and  rest  assured  of  the  most  lasting 
regard  and  esteem  of  your  ladyship's 

"  Truly  affectionate 

"  St.  VmcEirr." 


Lord  Nelson  wrote  also  upon  the  occasion 
of  losing  his  protege,  but  in  a  different  tone : 

"To  tell  yon  how  dreary  and  uncomfortable 
the  Vcmguard  appears,  is  only  telling  you  what 
it  is  to  go  from  the  pleasantest  society  to  a  soli- 
tary cell ;  or,  from  the  dearest  friends  to  no  friends. 
I  am  now  perfectly  i\\e  great  man — not  a  creature 
near  me.  From  my  heart  I  wish  myself  the  little 
man  again  !*' 


Nelson,  shortly  after  this,  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  Bellerophon;  next,  on  his  pro- 
motion to  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  to  the 
Culloden,  and  then  to  the  Foudroyanf,  It 
was  in  this  last  ship  that  he  sailed  with  the 
hereditary  prince  and  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  back  from  Palermo  to  Naples.  It 
was  also  on  this  occasion  that  occurred  the 
execution  of  Francisco  Caracciolo,  concerning 
which  a  great  deal  more  has  been  siiid  than 
the  case  deserves.  The  man  was  a  traitor  to 
his  king  and  to  his  country,  and  he  died  the 
death  of  a  traitor. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  having  been  super- 
seded and  succeeded  in  his  post  as  minister 
at  Naples,  early  in  1800,  oir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton  accompanied  Lord  Nelson  in 
the  Foudroyant  from  Palermo  to  Syracuse, 
and  thence  to  Naples.  This  was  in  the  latter 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  The 
voyage  was  passed  with  great  festivity,  and 
Lady  Hamilton's  birth-day,  April  26th,  was 
celebrated  by  music  and  singing.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Berry  and  Miss  Knight,  daughter  of 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Knight,  were  the 
poet  laureates  of  the  occasion ;  but,  accord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  .the  gallant  Nelson 
could  also  make  sacrifices  to  the  muses. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  Mr.  Pettigrew 
traces,  with  considerable  vraisemblancf,  the 
intimacy  from  which  sprang  Horatio,  bom 
between  the  29th  and  31st  of  January,  1801, 
in  Piccadilly.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton not  only  accompanied  Lord  Nelson  to 
Malta,  but,  as  is  well  known,  they  all  re- 
turned to  England  together,  by  Vienna  and 
Hamburgh  to  Yarmouth.  Lady  Nelson, 
who  had  been  informed  by  her  son,  Captain 
Kisbett,  of  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
Mediterranean,  did  not  go  to  Yarmouth  to 
meet  her  husband — a  reception  which  Mr. 
Pettigrew  contrasts  forcibly  with  that  given 
by  Lady  Hamilton  to  Nelson  on  his  return 
from  the  Nile ;  and  he  thinks  that  Lady  Nel- 
son acted  unadvisedly.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  how  she  could  have  acted 
otherwise,  so  long  as  Lady  Hamilton  was  in 
company  with  her  husband. 

The  results  of  this  connection  were,  how- 
ever, as  b  generally  the  case,  lamentable  to 
all  parties  concerned.  A  separation  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Nelson  soon  became  inevi- 
table, although  decided  by  the  pet  of  a 
moment.  The  feigned  name  of  Thomson, 
under  which  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton corresponded  at  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  Horatio,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  misapprehensions,  is  well  explained 
away  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.   Sir  William  Hamil- 
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ton  died  two  years  afterwards ;  and  we  are 
enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  G.  F. 
Collier,  to  quote  from  his  collection  an  un- 
published note,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  Chevalier  Wolf,  E^q.,  Consul  for  Den- 
mark in  this  country,  and  addressed  to 
George  Match  am,  Esq.,  of  Ashford  Lodge, 
who  married  Nelson's  youngest  sister,  his 
**  dear  Kate,''  as  he  always  called  her,  and 
which  shows  that  the  victor's  conscience  was 
sharply  aroused  by  the  circumstance. 

"April  6tli,  1803. 
**  My  Dear  Mr.  Matcham, 
"  Our  dear  Sir  William  left  this  w^orld  this 
morning,  at  ten  minutes  past  ten,  in  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's arms,  without  a  struggfle,  without  a  sigh. 
Dear  I^dy  Fiamilton  is  suffering  very  much  on 
llie  occasion,  and  I  certainly  have  a  twist.  War 
or  peace  seems  as  undecided  as  ever.  Kind  love 
to  my  sister,  and 

**  Believe  me,  affectionately  yours, 

**  Nelson  and  Bro5Xe." 

Lord  Nelson  made  his  connection  with 
Lady  Hamilton  a  subject  of  history,  by 
naming  her,  and  his  child  Horatio,  in  a  codi- 
cil to  his  will  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
leaving  them  as  a  testamentary  bequest  to 
his  country ;  but  Lady  Hamilton  was  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  this  codicil  in 
her  favor,  by  Lord  Nelson's  brother  holding 
it  back  until  a  public  grant  had  been  made 
solely  in  favor  of  his  surviving  legitimate 
relatives ;  and  the  unfortunate  lady  was 
equally  unlucky  in  her  public  claims  upon 
the  country  and  government,  yet  which 
claims  were  of  the  most  undeniable  character, 
and  most  ungratefully  neglected.  This  once 
beautiful  and  intellectual  woman,  who  had 
been  the  charm  of  every  one  she  came  in 
contact  with,  ultimately  died  at  Calais,  on 
the  15th  of  January,,  181 5,  in  great  distress, 
and  without  a  friend  to  soothe  the  anguish 
of  her  last  moments.  Mr.  Pettigrew  gives 
the  following  sad  account  of  her  decease,  as 
related  to  him  by  Mrs.  Hunter,  of  Brighton : 

Thin  excellent  lady  tells  me,  that  at  the  time 
Lady  Hamilton  was  at  Calais,  she  was  also  there 
saperintending  the  education  of  her  son  at  the 
academy  of  Mr.  Mills.  She  resided  in  the 
"Grande  Place,"  and  became  acquainted  with 
Monsieur  de  Rheims,  the  English  interpreter,  who 
persuaded  Mrs.  Hunter  to  take  up  her  residence 
with  him  in  his  chateau,  which  was  visited  by 
many  English.  When  Lady  Hamilton  fled  to 
Calais,  Monsieur  de  Rheims  gave  to  her  one  of 
his  small  houses  to  live  in.  It  was  very  badly 
furnished.     Mrs.  Hunter  was  in  the  habit  of  or- 
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dering  meat  daily  at  a<  butcher's  for  a  favorite 
little  dog,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  was  met 
by  Monsieur  de  Rheims,  who  followed  her,  ex- 
claiming, "  Ah  !  Madame,  ah  !  Madame !     I  know 
vou  to  be  good  to  the  English ;  there  is  a  lady 
here  would  be  glad  of  the  worst  bit  of  meat  you 
provide  for  your  dog."    When  questioned  as  to 
who  the  lady  was,  and  promising  that  she  should 
not  want  for  anything,  he  declineid  telling,  saying 
that  she  was  too  proud  to  see  any  one ;  besides, 
he  had  promisea  her   secrecy.      Mrs.   Hunter 
begged  him  to  provide  her  with  everything  she 
required,  wine,  &.C.,  as  if  coming  from  himself, 
and  she  would  pay  for  it.    This  he  did  for  some 
time,  until  she  became  very  ill,  when  he  pressed 
her  to  sec  the  lady  that  had  been  so  kind  to  her ; 
and  upon  hearing  that  her  benefactress  was  not  a 
person  of  title,  she  consented,  saw  her,  thanked 
ner,  and  blessed  her.      A  few  days  after  she 
ceased  to  live.    This  lady,  describes  her  to  me  as 
exceedingly  beautiful  even  in  death.    She  was 
anxious  to  have  her  interred  according  to  English 
custom,  for  which,  however,  she  was  only  laughed 
at,  and  poor  Emma  was  put  into  a  deal  box  with- 
out any  inscription.   All  that  this  good  lady  states 
she  was  permitted  to  do  was,  to  make  a  kind  of 
palLout  of  her  black  silk  petticoat,  stitched  on  a 
white  curtain.  Not  an  English  Protestant  clergy- 
maji  was  to  be  found  in  all  Calais,  or  its  vicinity; 
and  so  distressed  was  this  lady  to  find  some  one 
to  read  the  burial  ser\ice  over  her  remains,  that 
she  went  to  an  Irish  half-pay  officer  in  tlic  Rue 
du  Havre,  whose  wife  was  a  well-informed  Irish 
lady.    He  was  absent  at  the  time,  but,  being  sent 
for,  most  kindly  went  and  read  the  service  over 
the  body.  Lidy  Hamilton,  according  to  the  register 
of  deaths  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall,  dietf  in  a 
house  situate  in  the   Rue  Fran^aise,  and  was 
buried  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  spot  just  outside 
the  town,  formerly  called  the  Gardens  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  which  had   been   conse- 
crated, and  was  used  as  a  public,  cemetery  till 
1816.    This  ground,  which  nad  neither  wall  nor 
fence  to  protect  it,  was  some  years  since  convert- 
ed into  a  timber-yard,  and  no  traces  of  the  graves 
now  remain.  Mrs.  Hunter  wished  to  have  placed  a 
head  or  footstone,  but  was  refused.     She,  there- 
fore, placed  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  shape,  is  she 
describes  it  to  me,  of  a  battledore,  handle  down- 
wards, on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Emma  Hamil- 
ton, England's  Friend."    This  was  speedily  re- 
moved— another  placed,  and  also  removed  ;  and 
the  good  lady  was  at  length  threatened  to  be  shot 
by  the  sentinel  if  she  persisted  in  tho?e  offices  of 
charity.     A  small  tombstone  was,  however,  after- 
wards placed  there  and  was  existing  in   1833, 
Upon  it,  according  to  a  little  "  Guide  to  Calais," 
compiled  by  an  Englishman,  was  inscribed  : — 

QUJE 

CALESUE 

VIA  IN  GALLICA  VOCATA 
ET  IN  DOMO.  C.  VI.  OBIIT 
DIE  XV  MENSIS  JAMUABn  AD.  MDCCCXV. 
JCTATIS  SUJB  U. 
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Vert  few  books  have  been  published  in 
France  since  the  late  revolution.  Newspa- 
pers and  pamphlets,  in  which  the  questions 
of  the  day  are  angrily  debated,  have  been 
the  only  intellectual  food  of  our  neighbors, 
and  the  republic  of  letters  seems  to  have 
heen  completely  awed  into  silence  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  her  stem  political 
sister  with  the  Phrygian  cap  and  uncom- 
promising level.  Pamphlets,  bought  for  a 
few  pence,  and  read  in  as  many  minutes,  are 
as  much  as  the  Republic  of  1848  can  afford ; 
her  citizens  have  neither  time  nor  money  for 
the  more  substantial  productions  of  litera- 
ture. Only  four  works  of  any  importance 
have  made  their  appearance  within  the  last 
few  months,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
these  form  complete  exceptions  to  the  re- 
mark we  have  just  made.  Chateaubriand's 
Memoirs,  St.  Beuve's  continuation  of  the 
History  of  Pari- Royal,  Lamartine*s  Ra- 
phael, and  the  Due  de  Noailles'  Life  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  feelings  which  at  present 
agitate  French  society,  and  throw  no  light  on 
the  questions,  upon  the  solution  of  which  its 
very  existence  seems  to  depend.  They  must 
appear  to  France  like  vestiges  of  a  by-gone 
literary  world,  relics  of  the  days  before  the 
revolutionary  flood,  when  men  and  books 
lived  longer,  and  authors  had  time  to  be 
painstaking,  and  readers  had  leisure  to  be 
patient.  Monsieur  de  Noailles*  book,  espe- 
cially, is  a  literary  anachronism.  There  is 
something  anti-republican  in  the  very  ap.- 
pearance  of  the  work.  Its  lordly  and  mar- 
vellously well-printed  volumes  are  just  such 
as  one  would  expect  to  see  figuring  in  a  cat- 
alogue of  "  royal  and  noble  authors,"  or 
issuing  from  the  amateur  press  of  a  Wal- 
pole.  Surely  this  panegyric  of  Louis  XIV., 
of  the  sovereign  whom  Goethe  designates  as 
"  the  Man-Monarch,"  and  who  is  styled  by 
Leibnitz,  ''  the  most  kingly  of  all  kings, ' 
was  not  written  since  the  last  members  of 
his  family  became  exiles  from  Republican 
France ;  M.  de  Noailles  did  not  take  his  pen 
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off  the  page  where  he  had  been  transcribing 
Bossuet*s  opinion  on  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  to  write  a  vote  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  ;  and  his  proof-sheets  were  not 
corrected  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of 
June  in  his  ears.  No!  these  sober,  well- 
written  pages,  full  of  patient  research  and 
careful  analysis,  were  the  offspring  of  more 
peaceful  times,  and  were  to  have  made  their 
appearance  under  the  monarchy ;  not,  in- 
deed, such  a  monarchy  as  M.  de  Noailles 
has  taken  delight  in  painting,  but  at  any  rate 
a  regime  under  which  his  skillful,  and  at 
times  eloquent,  defense  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  would  have  been  appreciated.  As  it 
is,  this  picture  of  a  society  so  firmly  estab- 
lished presented  to  the  view  of  France  in  the 
present  day  is  curious  enough.  This  de- 
scription of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  vene- 
rated almost  to  adoration,  forms  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  precarious  authorities  of 
the  scarce  recognized  Rcpubhc.  The  Duo 
de  Noailles  was,  perhaps,  the  person  of  all 
others  best  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed orators  of  the  late  Chamber  of  Peers^ 
where  he  was  ever  a  firm,  though  moderate, 
supporter  of  monarchical  principles ;  descend- 
ed from  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
he  has  inherited  the  Ch&teau  de  Maintenon, 
and  possesses^  in  the  archives  of  his  family, 
many  valuable  documents  relative  to  his  fair 
grand-aunt,  of  whom  he  is  the  chivalrous 
champion.  His  is  a  labor  of  love,  ably  and 
reverently  accomplished.  The  following 
lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  mode 
of  treating  the  most  delicate  part  of  his  sub- 
ject: 

"  The  virtue  of  a  woman  is  never  a  seemly  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  Even  those  women  who  have 
been  most  calumniated,  if  properly  alive  to  the 
conscious  dignity  of  their  sex,  will,  on  so  delicate 
a  subject,  think  silence  preferable  to  controversy, 
though  this  latter  should  furnish  proofs  in  their 
favor.  Praise,  even,  is  an  offense.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  herself  would  certainly  have  forbid- 
den me  to  reply  to  the  outrageous  libels  by  which 
she  has  been  attacked.*' 
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This  is,  perhaps,  more  chivalrous  than 
satisfactory;  but  M.  dc  Koaillcs  is  not  al- 
ways so  reserved,  and  liis  volumes  throw 
light  on  many  ohscure  points  of  his  heroine's 
life  and  character.  Strange  to  say,  Madame 
de  Maint«non  is  still  to  many  persons  a  mys- 
terious personage,  an  historical  enigma. 
Was  she  a  siunt  or  a  hypocrite?  llie  lasl 
favorite  of  the  Versailles  harem,  or  the  law- 
ful, though  unrecognized,  wife  of  the  most 
powerful  monarch  in  Europe?  Her  letters, 
from  which  the  most  accurate  estimate  of 
her  character  might  have  been  formed,  have 
heen  ^ivcn  to  the  world  in  the  mudlated 
edition  published  by  La  fieaumelle ;  and  the 
general  opinion  of  her  has  been  derived 
chiefly  from  Protestant  writers,  who  errone- 
ously attributed  to  her  influence  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  B)dict  of  Nantes,  or  from  the  Me- 
moiri  of  the  too  caustic  St.  Simon.  Even 
Xjft  Beaumellc's  Mtmoirs  of  Madame  dc 
Mainlenon,  which  sent  their  author  to  the 
Bastille,  can  scarcely  be  depended  on,  so 
much  of  romance  is  there  mixed  up  with 
truth. 

The  world,  too,  is  never  indulgent  towards 
those  whose  tardy  elevation  has  only 
brought  them  into  notice  when  the  charm  of 
youth  is  past.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has 
never  been  young  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
The  lovely  Fran^oise  d'Aubignc,  the  witty 
wife  of  the  poet  Scan'on.  is  merged  in  the 
austere  founder  of  St.  Cyr,  the  imposing  de- 
votee presiding  over  the  gloomy  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  latter  years.     In  our  in- 

J'uatice  we  are  even  inclined  to  attribule  to 
ler  influence  the  alteration  which  took  place 
ID  the  monarch  himself,  and  which  increasing 
years  and  declining  glory  might  sufficiently 
explain.  We  unconsciously  visit  on  Mad- 
une  de  Maintenon  the  change  which  trans- 
formed the  chivalrous  and  ardent  lover  of 
Uademoiselle  de  Lavalli^re  into  a  cold  and 
selfish  bigot,  as  though  his  old  age  had  be^n 
but  a  reflexion  of  that  of  his  staid  mistress ; 
a  contagion  which  he  might  have  escaped  in 
more  cheerful  company.  But  we  will  let 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  historian  speak  for 
himself: 

"  We  have  never  known  Madame  de  Maintenon 
otherwise  than  old,  in  her  sad-colored  gown  and 
cwr;  rigid  and  austere,  domineering  over  a  court 
which  had  become  as  serious  aa  herselT,  and 
bearing,  not  only  the  weight  of  years,  but  that  of 
the  king's  and  her  own  ennui.  'ller  best-known 
pcHtrait  by  Mignard,  which  represents  her  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  in  the  character  of  S«int  Frances 
the  Roman,  bears  an  eipression  which,  though 
noUe  and  dignified,  is  saddened  and  morose,  and 


has  tended  to  impress  her  in  that  light  on  oar  im- 
aginalion.  No  reflex  of  her  youth  softens  to  our 
eyes  the  furrows  of  her  more  advanced  ape;  for 
tiiai  to  bo  the  case  one  should  have  known  her 
young.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  tiiose  whose  im- 
age IS  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  garb  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Posterity  is  ever  disposed  lo 
judge  Ihem  leniently." 

M.  de  Noailles  has  adopted  the  best  me- 
thod of  counteracting  this  unfavorable  im- 
pression, by  affixing  to  his  work  a  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Mnintenon  (we  should  say  Ma- 
dame Scarron)  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
Noarguments  could  have  made  half  so  many 
converU  to  the  cause  he  defends,  as  this 
charming  portrait,  exquisitely  engraved  by 
I  Mercurj,  from  a  miniature  by  PetitoL  The 
rounded  shoulder,  upon  which  the  gown  is 
lightly  clasped,  is  not  that  of  a  prude  ;  the 
sparkling  eye.  full  of  feeling  and  vivacity,  a 
not  that  of  the  narrow-minded  bigot  that 
some  historians  have  painted.  From  the 
very  first  sight  of  that  portrwt  we  became 
the  declared  partisans  of  Madame  deMmte- 
non.  The  testimony  of  her  cootempomries 
is  unanimous  as  to  her  easy  wit,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  the  irresistible  charm  of  her  con- 
versation. Madame  de  Sevigno,  a  good 
judge  in  these  matters,  describes  her  as 
"good,  handsome,  and  unaffected ;"  and 
adds,  "  One  can  talk  and  laugh  pleasantly 
with  her."  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  who 
would  have  scorned  to  write,  save  under  the 
veil  of  allegory,  describing  her  as  the  fair 
Lyriamne,  says,  "  Her  wit  seemed  exactly 
fitted  to  her  beauty."  Louis  XIV.  never 
wearied  of  her  conversation,  though  accus- 
tomed to  the  wit  and  lively  intercourse  of 
the  brilliant  Montespan  ;  and  this  latter,  her 
rival,  in  spito  of  the  promptings  of  jealousy, 
found  an  almost  uaccountable  pleasure  in 
her  society.  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  who  was  ro 
friend  to  pedantry  or  affectation,  bears  testi- 
mony to  her  great  powers  of  pleasing.  When 
we  consider  this  concert  of  praise  frcm  the 
best  judges  of  the  day,  it  seems  diflicult  to 
account  for  the  prejudice  which  posterity 
has  conceived  agamst  her,  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in  mind  that  such 
ii  position  as  hers  creates  for  a  favorite  mnu- 
rnerable  enemies.  We  must  remember  the 
rnmity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  (afterwards 
Regent,)  who  attributed  his  disgrace  to  her 
influence;  the  hatred  of  the  Protestants. 
I'hom  she  had  renounced;  of  the  Jansenists 
:ind  Quietists,  whom  she  had  equally  offend- 
ed ;  the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  and  still 
more  of  the  princesses  of  the  blood,  who 
smarted   under  her  rather  sharp  rebukes. 
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and  reluctantly  submitted  to  her  severe  au- 
thority. All  these  enmities,  and  the  calum- 
nies to  which  they  gave  rise,  have  been 
chronicled  in  the  writings  of  La  Fare,  St.  Si- 
mon, and  of  the  Bavarian  princess  who  mar- 
ried the  Dauphin,  and  too  readily  believed. 
We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  king  must 
have  been  circumvented,  and  his  natural 
judgment  warped  by  religious  scruples,  be- 
fore he  could  decide  on  marrying,  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  a  woman  three  years  older 
than  himself.  But  Time  deals  not  with  an 
equal  hand  to  all.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  still  handsome,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
possessed  intellectual  charms,  against  which 
even  half  a  century  is  powerless. 

Tradition  relates  that  Charlemagne  had  a  be- 
loved mistress  so  dear  to  him,  that  when  she 
died  no  power  could  separate  him  from  her 
dead  body.  Bishops  and  archbishops  assem- 
bled to  discover  what  potent  spell  had  thus 
bewitched  the  powerful  emperor,  and  lo  !  be- 
neath the  tongue  of  the  deceased  beauty  was 
found  a  small  pearl — and  there  lay  the 
charm !  We  have  always  considered  this 
legend  as  typical  of  that  persuasive  eloquence 
by  which  many  enchantresses  have  ruled 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  May  not 
the  pearl  which  enslaves  even  kings  have 
descended  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  as  the 
throne  of  Charlemagne  did  to  Louis  XIV.  ? 

The  book  before  us  is  as  much  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  as  the  life  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently been  drawn  on  by  his  subject,  and 
although  Madame  de  Mamtenon  is  the  prin- 
cipal personage,  around  her  are  grouped  her 
most  illustrious  contemporaries,  and  the 
chief  events  of  the  reign  in  which  she  6gured 
so  prominently  are  somewhat  partially,  per- 
haps, but  always  ably  related. 

The  Dutcb  war,  the  state  of  the  literary 
world,  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  religious 
sects,  the  legitimation  of  the  king's  children, 
and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
are  all  cleverly  treated.  On  this  latter  ques- 
tion, we  must  be  allowed  to  differ  in  some 
degree  from  the  author.  We  are  willing  to 
admit,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Revocation 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  other 
countries  were  equally  intolerant;  that 
liberty  of  conscience  was  not  recognized  gen- 
erally in  principle  ;  that  the  laws  passed  in 
England,  even  at  a  later  period,  agamst 
Catholics,  were  quite  as  stringent  as  any  of 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  Protestants  ; 
but  this  was  no  excuse  for  a  Prince  who  was 
retracing  the  steps  which  his  predecessors 
had  taken  towards  religious  liberty.   He  was 


revoking  a  liberal  concession,  for  which 
France  had  been  ripe  nearly  ninety  years 
before.  He  had  the  example  of  Henri  IV. 
before  his  eyes ;  and  his  minister,  Louvois, 
needed  only  to  imitate  the  chancellor  L'Hos- 
pital,  who  had  preceded  him  by  a  century. 
We  therefore  think  that  M.  de  Noailles  has 
not  blamed  with  sufficient  severity  the  reli- 
gious persecutions,  both  avowed  and  covert,  • 
which  disgraced  the  latter  yeai-s  of  this 
reign ;  nor  can  we  admit  that  they  were  as 
generally  approved  by  the  country  at  large 
as  he  would  wish  us  to  believe.  Many 
Catholics  protested  against  the  violent  means 
resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  conversions ; 
nor  were  the  clergy  themselves  unanimous  in 
their  approbation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
have  in  these  volumes  an  able  and  concise 
history  of  the  Protestant  political  party  m 
France,  as  impartial  as  an  enlightened  bul 
zealous  Catholic  can  write  it.  In  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  both  in- 
difference and  intolerance,  and  it  is  sad  to. 
think  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  follow* 
ing  remarks — 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  men's  ideas  of  toleration  have- 
ever  depended,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  place* 
that  religion  occupies  in  their  minds.  Perfect 
Christianity,  as  well  as  civilization,  make  it  in- 
cumbent on  all  men ;  but  toleration  is  far  easier 
to  unbelievers,  and  they  can  bear  with  any  reli- 
gion, who  are  pretty  nearly  indifferent  to  all.  We 
cannot  boast  with  reason  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of 
the  present  day  as  of  a  moral  iirogress,  unless  it 
be  united  with  the  fervent  faith  of  our  fore- 
fathers. It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  tolerance 
which  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  taufht  and  for  which 
they  and  the  other  Deists  of  the  last  century  have 
been  so  much  extolled,  was  in  fact  merely  indif- 
ference to  religious  matters,  taking  its  rise  in  in- 
credulity.** 

That  tile  Due  de  Koailles  is  disposed  to 
render  justice  to  individual  Protestants,  as 
well  as  CatboKcs,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  ma»y  pages  he  devotes  to  the  life  of 
Theodore  Agrippa  d*Aubign6,  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  grandfather.  This  staunch  old 
Huguenot  is  a  good  type  of  the  men  of  his 
day,  and  although  most  of  the  particulars 
recorded  of  him  are  taken  from  his  curious 
autobiography,  the  compilation  is  well  and 
pleasantly  made. 

His  adventurous  life  while  in  the  service  of 
Henri  IV.,  to  whom  he  was  recommended 
as  "  a  man  who  found  nothing  too  hot,  or 
too  cold;''  his  duels^  his  narrow  escapes, 
his  religious  controversies,  his  poetry,  bis 
pious  and  resigned  death-bed,  form  a  strangt 
I  picture.    We  find  him  at  (we  time  disputing 
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Against  tlie  BUhop  of  Evreux,  at  a  public  ' 
conference  held  in  1000,  in  presence  of  Henri 
IV.  and  his  court;  and  he  boasts  that  bis 
arguments  so  perplexed  the  prelate  "  that 
large  drops  fell  from  his  forehead  on  the 
manuscript  of  St.  Chrysostom  which  he 
held."  The  subject  of  the  controversy  was 
the  authority  of  the  Popes ;  and  D'Aubigne, 
,  not  satisfied  with  his  triumpli,  composed  a 
LatJn  treatise,  De  Diuidiu  I'alrum,  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion.  In  the  midst  of  a 
court,  he  never  swerved  from  the  rigid  in- 
flexibility of  his  religious  tenets,  and  did  not 
eren  spare  bis  royal  master  when  he  thought 
that  a  statement  of  the  truth  might  recall 
him  to  a  sense  of  bis  duty.  Soon  after  the 
abjuration  of  Henri,  an  attempt  to  assassin- 
ate him  was  made  by  Jean  Chatel,  and  the 
knife  having  slightly  wounded  him  on  the 
tip,  the  uncompromising  Huguenot,  D'Au- 
bigne, seized  the  opportunity  of  apostrophiz- 
ing him  in  these  words — "Sire,  as  yet  you 
have  renounced  God  only  with  your  lips,  and 
he  is  content  to  pierce  them  ;  should  you  one 
day  renounce  Him  with  your  heart.  He  will 
surely  pierce  the  heart."  Another  anec- 
dote will  show  that,  if  D'Aubign^  had  the 
merit  of  frankness,  his  royal  master  possessed 
the  far  rarer  quality  of  listening  good- 
nnturedly  to  the  most  unpleasant  truths. 
The  poor  King  of  Navarre,  who  writea  to 
Sully  "  that  his  shirts  are  all  torn,  his  doub- 
let out  at  elbow,  and  that  he  is  glad  to  dine 
and  sup  with  his  friends  right  and  left," 
icoold  not  afToi'd  to  be  very  generous  to  his 
{(illowers,  and  in  consequence  we  find  D'Au- 
Yagai  often  complaining  of  bis  master's  par- 
umony.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  slept 
with  bis  friend  Laforce,  in  a  closet  adjoining 
the  king's  bed-room,  he  gave  rent  to  bis 
usual  grumblings,  and  amon^  other  things 
taid — "  Laforce,  our  master  is  a  niggardly 
bunks,  (un  ladre  terl,)  and  the  most  ungrate- 
ful mortal  on  earth."  "  What  do  you  say  ?" 
inquired  Laforce,  who  was  getting  drowsy. 
Upon  which  the  king,  who  had  overheard 
the  conversation  from  his  bed,  called  out, 
"He  says  I  am  a  niggardly  hunks,  and  the 
most  ungrateful  mortal  on  earth."  Henry 
was  not  a  wliit  less  friendly  to  his  squire 
■OD  the  morrow,  but  truth  compels  us  to  add 
that  be  gave  him  not  one  stiver  the  more 
.after  tliis  lesson.  From  these  anecdotes,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  author  is  justi&ed  in 
'Writing  of  D'Aubign6 — 

■*No  character  csn  give  a  better  idea  of  the  sn- 
penbondant  life  and  energy  which  animsted  the 
whole  aiiteenth  centarj.  He  was,  in  turn,  war- 
jjor,  biatoiian,  poet,  theologian,  a  coDtnrveiualistf 


Pfay. 

even  when  required,  ever  ready  to  lay  down  the 
Bword  for   the   pen.     He   wsi,  likcwlHC.  a   true 

type  of  those  rough  Huguenot  nobles,  who,  with 
their  helmelB  on  and  sword  in  hand,  remained  in 
thefr  proud  rndepcndence,  unflinching  in  their 
fnilh,  and  inflexible  in  their  hatred  of  Popery. 
Even  towards  Henri  IV.  be  continued  lo  act  the 
part  of  those  great  maleconlents,  the  Frondeurs 
of  the  Valois  court,  who  censured  everything, 
would  always  speak  their  mind,  or  withdraw  sud- 
denly from  court  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Un- 
der the  firm  hand  of  Cardinal   Richelieu  this  de- 


and  finally,  in  the  submissive 

became  extinct  in  the  per«on  of  the 

mute  FrondeuT   St.    Simon,    whose  dissembled 

spleen  wsb  vented  in  his  voluminous  and  long  un- 


Strictly  speaking,  neither  the  life  of 
D'Aubigne,  nor  that  of  his  scapegrace  son, 
are  necessary  introductions  to  a  history  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  They  had  no  direct 
influence  over  her  destiny ;  she  neither  in- 
herited the  virtues  of  her  grandfather  nor  the 
vices  of  her  father ;  and  we  suspect  that 
M.  de  Noailles  has  been  glad  to  use  them  as 
vehicles  for  exhibiting  royalty  in  one  of  its 
most  popular  personifications,  Henri  IV, 
His  sentiments,  for  which  there  is  no  name 
even  in  the  French  language,  are  those  which 
we  term  "  loyalty ;"  and  he  dwells  with 
pleasure  on  ttie  contrast  between  the  two 
kings,  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  each  being 
in  his  way  the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  king-errant,  winning  his  kingdom  at  the 
sword's  point,  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
author  as  much  as  the  "  Grand  Monarque," 
raising  his  country  to  its  highest  pilch  of 
glory  and  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  D'Aubignes.  The 
I  severest  triai  of  the  old  Huguenot,  harder  to 
I  bear  than  prison  or  exile,  was  the  conduct  of 
I  his  only  son,  whom  he  consigns  to  rebuke 
in  his  memoirs  by  the  following  sentence  of 
condemnation — "As  God  does  not  entail  his 
grace  on  flesh  and  blood,  so  my  eldest  son. 
Constant  D'Aubign6,  in  no  way  resembled 
his  father,  although  I  had  taken  all  possible 
pains  with  his  education."  And,  in  truth, 
this  Constant  D'Aubign*  was  a  sad  charac- 
ter. We  find  him  in  England,  thanks  to  his 
name,  admitted  to  the  secret  councils  of  the 
Protestant  party  there,  and  revealing  to  the 
French  government  the  projected  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  La  Eochelle.  This  conduct, 
which  drew  upon  him  bis  father's  maledic- 
tion, procured  bim  favor  at  court,  an  ad%'an- 
tageous  marriage  with  a  Catholic,  and  the 
restitution  of  certain  confiscated  lands  which 
had  formerlj  belonged  to  hia  family.    But 
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Constant  D'Aubigne  was  a  man  who  could 
not  be  reclaimed  even  by  prosperity.  The 
ill-gotten  fortune  was  soon  squandered,  and 
about  five  years  after  his  first  stojt  of  treachery 
he  was  once  more  busily  employed  in  trea- 
sonable intrigues.  This  time  his  negotiations 
were  with  the  English  government,  and  were, 
in  consequence,  viewed  far  differently  by  the 
French  court.  D*Aubigne  was  first  impri- 
soned at  Bordeaux,  then  transferred  to 
Niort;  and  it  was  in  the  conciergerie,  or 
gaol  of  that  town,  that  little  Fran^oise,  his 
daughter,  the  future  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
was  born,  in  1635.  Six  years*  confinement 
having  been  considered  a  sufficient  expiation 
of  his  misdeeds.  Constant  D*Aubigne  was  re- 
leased by  the  intercession  and  through  the 
interest  of  his  wife;  and  wisely  judging  that 
he  was  most  likely  to  prosper  where  he  was 
least  known,  he  set  sail  for  Martinique  with 
his  family.  A  fortune  was  soon  made,  and 
as  quickly  lost  at  the  gambling-table  ;  and 
D'Aubigne  was  but  too  happy  to  obtain  an 
inferior  military  post  to  keep  his  family  from 
starvation.  In  this  humble  situation,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  appeared  likely  to  re- 
form, death  closed  his  troubled  career,  arid 
his  widow  returned  to  France,  in  the  faint 
hope  of  saving  a  pittance  out  of  the  wreck 
of  their  shattered  fortunes.  The  trials  of 
Madame  D'Aubign6  had  not  been  of  the 
kind  that  soften  the  heart,  and  under  the 
ungentle  hand  of  misfortune  she  had  grown 
rigid  and  austere.  Little  Fran^oise  was 
brought  up  carefully,  but  somewhat  sternly ; 
and  we  are  told  that  some  of  her  first  read- 
ing lessons  were  taken  in  Plutarch  !  How 
far  these  early  studies  influenced  her  future 
conduct  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  it 
may  be,  that  in  reading  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  she  first  imbibed  that  ardent  desire  for 
public  esteem  which  was  the  great  spring  of 
all  her  actions.  To  be  well  thought  of,  well 
spoken  of,  and  well  written  of,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  her  whole  life.  For  the  good  opinion 
of  men,  she  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed 
happiness  as  well  as  pleasure. 

We  are  involuntarily  reminded,  that  in  the 
following  century  another  young  girl,  who 
was  one  day  to  be  known  as  Madame  Ro- 
land, also  made  Plutarch  her  favorite  study ; 
and  in  her,  too,  we  discover  the  same  intense 
love  of  applause.  At  first  sight  the  parallel 
seems  strange;  the  two  destinies  were  so 
diverse,  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  anal- 
ogy that  existed  in  many  points  of  character 
between  them ;  yet  the  ardent  Girondist 
and  the  calm  believer  in  divine  right,  were 
both  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  ruling 


passion.  Madame  de  Maintenon's  first  ob- 
ject was  public  esteem ;  Madame  Roland,  in 
more  troublous  times,  aspired  higher,  and 
sought  admiration.  Both  trampled  love  un- 
der foot,  and  retained  in  the  midst  of  cor- 
ruption their  unspotted  reputation.  In  pe- 
riods of  unrivalled  intellectual  splendor  they 
were  each  surrounded  by  the  most  distin* 
guished  men  of  their  day,  who  sought  in- 
spiration from  their  counsels.  Virtue,  differ- 
ently understood,  was  the  aim  of  both  ;  but 
with  both  it  was  likewise  the  means  by  which 
fame  wa»  to  be  won. 

Madame  D'Aubign6,  we  have  said,  was  a 
Catholic  ;  but  on  several  occasions,  when  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  her  little  daugh- 
ter had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  Madame 
de  Villette,  her  aunt,  who  had  instructed  her 
in  the  Reformed  faith,  of  which  her  grand- 
father had  been  so  zealous  a  champion.  The 
child,  who  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  saw 
herself  kindly  treated,  was  well  disposed 
to  receive  the  lessons  of  an  affectionate 
teacher ;  and  even  in  after  days,  when  the  re- 
ligious tenets  thus  tenderly  inculcated  were 
gradually  giving  way  under  other  influences, 
she  never  forgot  the  gentle  teaching  of  her 
early  creed ;  and,  when  pressed  to  abjure, 
would  often  say,  **  I  will  believe  what  you 
wish,  provided  that  you  do  not  require  me 
to  believe  that  my  aunt  De  Villette  will  be 
damned."  Little  Fr«n9oise  was  soon  to  be 
transferred  to  a  rougher  school.  Conversions 
were  already  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  a 
more  distant  relation,  but  a  strict  Catholic, 
Madame  de  Neuillant,  obtained  an  order 
from  the  court  to  ttike  charge  of  the  young 
heretic.  She  was  one  of  those  who  think 
that  people  should  be  thrust  into  the  right 
way,  and  not  allured  to  it ;  and  whatever 
care  she  may  have  taken  of  the  soul  of  her 
young  charge,  she  appears  to  have  treated 
the  body  rather  roughly.  The  future  wife 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  subjected  to  every  humi- 
hation,  and  employed  in  the  most  degrading 
offices.  In  one  of  her  letters  we  read,  in 
allusion  to  this  period  of  her  life,  "  I  governed 
the  poultry-yard,  and  it  was  there  my  reign 
commenced. '  As  might  have  been  expected, 
her  childish  faith  grew  strong  under  perse- 
cution ;  and  neither  her  mother's  entreaties 
nor  Madame  de  Neuillant's  threats  could 
obtain  her  abjuration.  All  violent  means 
proving  ineffectual,  she  was  placed  in  the 
convent  of  the  UrsuHnes  in  Paris,  where 
gentler  methods  were  resorted  to.  No  out- 
ward conformity  was  required  of  her;  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  she  was  even  allowed 
meat,  and  no  apparent  efforts  were  made  to 
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obtain  her  abjuration ;  but  none  of  the  milder 
arts  of  persuasion  and  kindness  were  omitted, 
and  in  a  few  months  Mademoiselle  D'Aubign6 
was  once  more,  and  for  ever,  a  Catholic. 

Her  first  appearance  in  Parisian  society 
was  very  transient,  and  only  admitted  of  her 
being  introduced  with  her  mother  into  a  few 
circles,  and  amongst  others  at  Scarron's.  In 
all  minds  she  left  a  remembrance  of  her 
youth,  beauty,  and  modesty;  but  on  none 
did  she  make  so  strong  an  impression  as  on 
the  poor  poet  whose  wife  she  was  destined 
to  be.  When  on  the  death  of  bar  mother, 
which  occurred  soon  after  at  Niort^  their  na- 
tive town.  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  was  left 
to  poverty  and  loneliness,  Scarron  recollected 
and  wrote  to  the  little  girl,  whom  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  enter  his  drawing-room 
six  months  before  in  a  scanty  provincial  dress, 
with  her  gown  much  too  short,  and  who,  on 
that  occasion,  he  adds,  ''began  to  cry,  I 
know  not  why."  Scarron  must  have  been 
little  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  a  heart  of 
fifteen  not  to  know  that  no  better  reason  than 
that  said  scanty  and  short  gown  need  be 
fomid  to  account  for  tears  in  those  dark  eyes, 
which  would  have  sparkled  with  delight  at 
their  own  beauty  if  the  odious  provincial 
dress  had  not  obscured  it.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  mark  of  interest  that  Scarron  showed 
the  "  fair  Indian,"  as  she  was  called  by  the 
fanciful  and  ungoographical  wits  of  the  day, 
in  consequence  of  her  residence  in  Martinique 
during  her  childhood.  When  she  once  more 
returned  to  Paris  under  the  humiliating  pro- 
tection of  Madame  de  Neuillant,  Scarron, 
from  his  slender  means,  offered  her  the  sum 
required  to  enable  her  to  escape  from  the 
thraldom  by  entering  a  convent  It  was  only 
on  her  refusal  that  he  presumed  to  propose 
marriage  with  himself  as  an  alternative, 
though  this,  he  says,  "  was  a  great  poetical 
license  on  his  part."  Mademoiselle  d'Au- 
bigne's  choice  was  not  long  doubtful,  and, 
as  she  herself  said  afterwards,  "  she  much 
preferred  marrying  him  to  a  convent." 

We  have  always  thought  that  biographers 
have  considered  too  exclusively  the  burlesque 
side  of  Scarron's  character,  and  have  scarcely 
done  justice  to  the  strength  of  mind  which 
must  have  been  required  to  bear  sickness 
and  poverty  with  unalterable  cheerfulness. 
That  man  must  have  been  more  than  a  mere 
grotesque  buffoon,  who  could  not  only  pre- 
serve the  free  use  of  all  his  faculties  of  mind 
during  intense  bodily  suffering,  but  could 
even  make  those  very  sufferings  a  theme  for 
his  talents  and  a  stepping-stone  to  fame. 
Ifis  contemporary  Balzac  was^  perhaps,  justi* 


fied  in  writing,  in  one  of  those  innumerable 
letters  that  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"Grand  Epistolier,"  that  Scarron  was  a 
living  prote^  againt  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  that  he  surpassed  Hercules  or 
Prometheus  of  fable,  or  even  Job  of  patient 
memory ;  for  "  these  said,  it  is  true,  very 
fine  things  in  their  torments,  but  were  never 
facetious.  Antiquity  shows,  and  I  have  read 
of  examples,  where  Pain  spoke  wisely,  or 
even  eloquently,  but  never  joyously  as  in 
this  case;  and  there  had  never  been  seen 
till  now  a  mind  that  could  dance  a  saraband 
in  a  paralytic  body." 

M.  de  Noailles  has  almost  imparted  dignity 
to  the  character  of  Scarron,  and  well  ex- 
plained his  situation  in  the  world.  We  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  wife  of  a  poor,  crip- 
pled, burlesque  poet,  could  play  but  an  ob- 
scure part  in  the  brillant  society  of  that  day, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  only 
income  of  the  pair  was  derived  from  an  ir- 
regularly paid  pension  and  Scarron*s  literary 
labors,  which  he  facetiously  termed  his 
"  marquisate  of  Quinet,**  from  the  name  of 
his  publisher.  But  Scarron  was  not  a  man 
of  low  birth ;  he  was  descended  from  a  fam- 
ily of  honorable  magistrates ;  and  even  had 
not  this  been  the  case,  his  talents,  which 
were  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  day, 
would  have  brought  his  wife  into  notice.  At 
that  time  men  of  letters  were  beginning  to 
shake  off  the  patronage  of  the  great,  which 
had  so  long  debased,  while  it  appeared  to 
foster  their  genius,  and  to  acquire  that  social 
influence  which,  once  founded,  was  destined 
steadily  to  increase,  imtil  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  extended  to  an  al- 
most absolute  sway.  Then,  indeed,  not  only 
French  society,  but  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  to  be  convulsed  by  theories,  traced  by 
pens  scarcely  more  intellectually  powerful, 
and  certainly  not  more  independent  by  na- 
ture, than  those  which  imder  Louis  XIV. 
gloried  in  writing  the  eulogies  of  princes,  or 
in  rhyming  petitions  for  pensions.  Some 
fifty  years  before  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigno 
became  the  wife  of  Scarron,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  founda- 
tion (if  we  may  use  the  word)  of  polite 
society  in  France  had  been  laid  at  the  H6tel 
Rambouillet.  In  that  society  a  double  ten- 
dency might  be  distinctly  traced  ;  there  was 
among  a  select  few  a  reform  in  manners,  and 
in  general  an  extraordinary  movement  in 
men^s  minds,  with  a  gradual  spread  of  lite- 
rary taste.  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was 
the  first  grande  dame  of  the  ancien  regime, 
and  her  drawing-room  the  first  of  those  all- 
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powerful  salons  of  Paris,  which  have  reigned 
from  thenceforward  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion to  the  present  day.  The  history  of 
these  salons,  Lf  some  hand  could  he  found 
delicate  enough  to  write  it,  would  he  the 
history  of  the  most  real  though  occult  in- 
fluences which  have  regulated  the  destinies 
of  France. 

But  the  course  of  reform  never  yet  ran 
smooth ;  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  offered  strange   contrasts.      There 
was  a  struggle  between  the  license  of  the 
preceding  age,  and  the  general  tendency 
which  we  have  just  pointed  out ;  indeed,  a 
hidden  under-current  of  corruption  may  be 
said  to  have  run  through  even  the  compara- 
tively decorous  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  re- 
appear under  the  Regency ;  as  some  dis- 
eases which  seem  to  be  extinct  during  a 
period  of  public  health  are,  nevertheless,  ob- 
scurely perpetuated  in  our  hospitals,  to  burst 
forth  with  renewed  virulence  when  circum- 
stances favor  their  spread.     Still  the  influ- 
ence  of  improved  taste  was  sure   though 
slow,   and  when    Mademoiselle  d'Aubign6 
married  about  1652 — the  century  of  corrup- 
tion, of  which  Brant6me  and  Tallemant  des 
Reaux  have  left  the  records,  from  Francis  1. 
and  his  profligate  successors,  down  to  Louis 
XIIL,  had  passed  away  —  the  ladies  who 
wrote  the  six  thousand  love-letters  that  Bas- 
sompierre  boasts  of  having  burned  on  the 
eve  of  entering  the  Bastille,  had  grown  old 
and  steady ;  the  novel  of  D'Urfe,  L*Astree, 
had  introduced  a  new  and  sentimental  pas- 
sion in  love ;  in  a  word,''the  reign  of  deco- 
rum, if  not  of  virtue,  had  been  inaugurated. 
Any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  the  society 
which  met  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  or  of 
the  coterie  of  the  Frecieiises,  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  would  draw  us  far  beyond  our 
limits.     This  is  too  attractive  ground,  and  as 
we  glance  at  the  thick  volumes  lying  on  our 
table,  we  are  reminded  of  the  danger  which 
attends  such  excursions.     We  will  only  say, 
that  the   Hotel  Rambouillet,   linked   with, 
though  independent  of,  the  court,  was  the 
first  neutral  ground  where  courtiers  and  au- 
thors met  on  equal  terms.     There  might  be 
seen  all  that  was  most  illustrious  in  France, 
by  birth,  situation,  or  mind ;  the  Princess 
of  Conde  and  the  Duchess  of  Longueville, 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  and  the   Prince   de 
Conti,  mingling  familiarly  with  the  wits  of 
the  day.     During  a  period  of  about  half  a 
century,  all  the  Hterary  men  of  France,  (those 
whose  fame  is  now  forgotten,  as  well  as  those 
whose  fame  will  be  immortal,)  had  figured 
there  in  turn,  from  old  Malherbe,  down  to 


young  Bossuet,  who  preached  at  the  age  of 
twelve.     Some  of  these,  not  indeed  the  most 
illustrious,  seemed  to  have  used  their  newly 
acquired  equality  rather  freely;    and  the 
Duke  of  Enghien  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
Voiture,  the  great  favorite  of  this   distin- 
guished circle,  and   proportionably  familiar 
and    easy  — "  Indeed,   if  Voiture  were   of 
our  condition  he   would    be   unbearable!" 
We  have  said,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  follow  M. 
de  Noailles  through  all  the  subjects  that  he 
treats ;  and  we  should  not  even  allude  to  his 
chapter  on  the  Fronde,  if  it  did  not  contmn 
some  of  the  best  pages  of  his  book.     He 
traces  a  most  able  parallel  between  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France  and  that  of  England.     The 
latter  he  represents  as  continually  allied  with 
the   people   against   the   encroachments   of 
royalty ;  while  the  former,  far  more  power- 
ful at  the  outset,  had  to  struggle  against  the 
continual  though   unavowed  league  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  nation,  who  considered  the 
independent  and  oppressive  nobles  as  a  com- 
mon adversary.     Successive  monarchs  had 
prepared  the  subjugation  of  the  French  no- 
bility which  Louis  aIV.  accomplished.  P>om 
thenceforward  the  aristocracy  was  definitive- 
ly conquered,  and  politically  annulled,  for  the 
benefit  of  all-powerful  royalty.     But  if  the 
French  nobles  failed  m  the  political  object 
which  those  of  England  attained,  they,  at 
least,  cast  by  arms  an  immortal  splendor  on 
the  history  of  their  country,  and,  devoting 
themselves  to  war,  undertook  to  die  when 
required,  for  the  defense  or  aggrandizement 
of  France. 

<*  This  military  spirit  was  perpetuated  in  the 
French  aristocracy,  and  became  its  distinctive 
feature.  Ever  ready  lo  obey  the  first  summons 
to  arms ;  to  leave  all  else  for  glory ;  and  to  ruin 
themselves  for  the  service  of  the  state,  the  French 
nobles  have  been  the  same  even  to  the  end — 
whether  we  see  them  by  their  intrepidity  driving 
back  the  English  at  Fontenoy,  or  retiring,  proud 
and  contented,  to  their  manors,  with  the  cross  of 
St.  Louis  and  a  threadbare  doublet.  But  the 
sovereign  and  independent  existence  of  the  French 
aristocracy  at  its  origin,  gave  it  a  position  and 
importance  which  that  of  England  had  not.  The 
Due  de  Rohan,  in  his  travels,  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  inferior  situation  of  the  English  no- 
bles. *They  pay  taxes,'  he  exclaims  with  sur- 
prise, '  and  arc  not  masters  of  their  vassals  as  we 
are  at  home  !'  In  France  the  aristocracy  had  a 
feeling  of  proud  independence ;  a  habit  of  patron- 
age and  chentship;  a  consciousness  of  superiority 
and  privileges ;  and,  above  all,  a  certain  crrandeur 
of  manners  and  a  taste  for  perilous  adventure, 
which  make  it  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  our  an- 
nals, and  whose  last  tumultuous  effort  expired  at 
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the  Fronde.  The  two  countries  we  have  com- 
pared  had  then  both  reached  a  critical  period,  and 
were  both  attaining  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
result  of  the  long  labor  which  had  taken  place  in 
each  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  comedy  which  was  going  on  here,  we 
scarcely  noticed  the  terrible  tragedy  which,  under 
Charles  L,  was  enacted  at  our  very  gates ;  and 
while  England  passed  on  to  liberty  with  an  aus- 
tere brow,  France  threw  herself  smiling  into  the 
arms  of  despotism.  The  Fronde  was,  in  fact, 
merely  a  last  day  granted  to  the  ambition  of  the 
■  great  nobles ;  from  thenceforward  all  move- 
ment stops,  all  ambition  becomes  mute,  all  pre- 
tensions are  relinquished ;  and,  at  a  given  signal, 
every  one  in  silence  takes  his  place  behind  the 
great  king,  to  march  in  order  in  the  stately  pro- 
cession, at  whose  head  the  imposing  and  mag- 
nificent monarch  progresses  through  the  age,  to 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  pos- 
terity." 

Madame  Scarron  was  not  for  some  time  to 
play  any  part  in  this  sumptuous  pageantry. 
When  Scarron  died,  she  was  once  more  left 
to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  would  have 
been  reduced  to  entire  destitution,  had  not 
the  interest  of  her  friends  obtained  for  her 
the  continuation  of  her  husband's  peQsion  on 
the  queen-mother*s  private  purse.  She 
spent  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood  in 
that  same  Ursuline  convent  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up ;  and  on  her  slender  in- 
come she  always  managed,  says  Mademoi- 
selle d'Aumale,  (who  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  her  latter  years,)  "  to  live  respect- 
ably, to  be  neatly  shod,  and  to  bum  wax 
lights."  She  led  a  simple  but  not  a  retired 
life,  and  mixed  much  in  conpany.  We  find 
her  at  the  Hotel  d'Albret  and  the  H6tel 
Richelieu,  two  of  the  most  important  houses 
of  the  day,  and  much  sought  after  in  both. 
It  appears  to  be  at  this  time  that  she  first 
began  gradually  to  discard  the  mixed  society 
(Nmon  and  others)  that  she  had  frequented 
as  the  wife  of  Scarron. 

But  Fortune  seemed  determined  to  do  her 
best  to  break  down  that  proud  spirit,  or  to 
ruffle  the  serenity  of  that  self-possessed 
mind.  The  death  of  the  queen-mother  de- 
prived Madame  Scarron  of  all  resources,  and 
reduced  her  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
applying  to  friends.  After  many  disap- 
pointments, she  had  at  last  made  up  her 
mind  to  accompany  the  Princess  of  Ne- 
mours, who  was  going  to  Portugal  to  marry 
Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  that  country.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  Madame  de  Montespan  who 
interfered  to  prevent  her  departure,  little 
dreaming  that  she  was  detaining  her  future 
rival.  She  herself  undertook  to  present  the 
widow  Scarron*8  petition  to  the  king ;  and 


whether  it  was  that  the  hand  that  presented 
it  made  it  more  acceptable,  or  from  respect 
to  the  queen-mother's  memory,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  immediately  acceded  to,  and  the 
pension  continued  by  the*  king.     From  that 
time  Madame  de  Montespan  never  entirely 
lost  sight  of  the  widow ;  and  when,  a  few 
years  later,  a  confidential   person  was  re- 
quired to  educate  the  king  s  and  her  own 
illegitimate    children,    her    choice    fell    on 
Madame  Scarron.     This  latter  only  accepted 
the  charge  as  concerning  the  king's  chil- 
dren, and  on  condition  that  the  offer  should 
proceed  from  him,  and  not  from  Madame  de 
Montespan.     A  singular  scruple,  which  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  partial  laws  of  morality 
then  existing !     Louis  XIV.  had  not  at  that 
time  lost  all  shame ;  Monsieur  de  Montespan 
was   troublesome,  and   during   three   years 
Madame    Scan^on  and   her  young   charges 
lived  mysteriously  concealed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent house  in  one  of  the  most  retired  quar- 
ters of  Paris.     The  king  often  visited  his 
children  in  secret;  and  the  attractive  con- 
versation of  their  governess  soon  conquered 
the  prejudice  that  he  had  at  first  conceived 
against  her,  and  which  made  him  ironically 
speak  of  her  to  Madame  de  Montespan  as 
"  your  bel-esprii,**     It  was  only  at  the  latter 
end  of  1673,  that  the  three  children  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan  were  legitimatized,  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  and  definitely  installed 
at  court   with   their  governess.      Madame 
Scarron  was  then  nearly  forty.     The  cour- 
tiers, by  an  instinct  of  flattery,  felt  that  the 
memory  of  Scarron  should  now  be  kept  in 
the  background  ;  and  when  on  one  occasion 
the  king  styled  her  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
from  the  name  of  an  estate  which  his  bounty 
had  enabled  her  to  purchase,  the  fashion 
was  immediately  adopted ;  and  the  name  of 
the  poor  poet  ceased  to  startle  the  echoes  of 
Versailles.     It  seemed  as  though  the  wish 
expressed  in  his  epitaph  had  been  ful611ed, 
and  that  he  had  been  left  to  his  first  long 
night  of  repose.* 

From  that  time  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
history  is  the  history  of  the  court,  with  all 
its  intrigues  and  all  its  jealousies  1  She  had 
taken  on  a  chain  which  she  was  not  to  lay 
down  until  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  deliver- 
ed her  from  her  grandeur ;  she  was  to  expi- 
ate the  pride  which  had  been  the  mainspring 

*  Scarron  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  him- 
self: 

Passunts,  nc  faiies  pas  de  bruit, 

De  crainte  que  je  ne  m'eveille; 
Car  voila  la  premiere  nuit 
Que  le  pauvre  Scarron  sommeille. 
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of  all  her  actions  by  ennui  such  as  has  rarely 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  human  being.  We 
shall  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  her  life ;  con- 
temporary memoirs  have  made  the  jealous 
hauteur  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  tran- 
sient reign  of  the  fair  Fontanges,  and  the 
steadily  increasing  favor  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  familiar  as  the  gossip  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  We  all  fancy  that  we  have  seea 
the  wilful  and  capricious  Montespan  driving 
her  little  filigree-coach  round  her  splendid 
apartments  of  Versailles,  and  letting  the  six 
white  mice  which  were  harnessed  to  it  nibble 
her  fair  hands.  We  do  not  think,  besides, 
that  M.  de  Noaillcs  has  well  treated  this 
part  of  his  subject.  A  lighter  hand  than 
his — a  feminine  pen  we  should  say — would 
be  required  to  trace  those  courtly  quarrels 
which  gave  the  Grand  Monarque  more 
trouble  to  appease  than  the  government  of 
all  his  dominions. 

The  king's  marriage  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  doubt  in  most 
minds,  although  no  proofs  of  it  are  extant. 
We  had  hoped  that  M.  de  Noailles  might 
have  furnished  us  with  new  documents,  but 
beyond  giving  some  plausible  reasons  for  fix- 
mg  the  date  at  1685,  instead  of  1683,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Simon,  he  has  added  nothing  to 
our  stock  of  information. 

It  is  at  this  crowning  point,  at  this  very 
summit  of  her  elevation,  that  the  author 
leaves  his  heroine,  giving  us  the  promise  of 
another  volume  shortly.  This,  we  suppose, 
will  contain  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  St. 
Cyr,  and  of  the  latter  years  of  the  remarka- 
ble woman  whose  life  we  have  just  sketched. 

As  we  take  our  leave  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  write  the  word  St.  Cyr,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  wish  expressed  by  its  charita- 
ble foundress,  when,  in  remembrance  of  her 
own  neglected  childhood,  she  established 
that  asylum  for  the  indigent  daughters  of 
the  nobility:  "I  wish,"  she  said,  "that  St. 
Cyr  may  last  as  long  as  France,  and  France 
as  long  as  the  world  !"  The  world  is  there, 
and  France,  too,  full  of  life,  notwithstanding 
her  revolutions ;  but  St.  Cyr  is  gone,  and 
with  it  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV. !  When 
in  1793,  all  religious  communities  were  dis- 
solved, and  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  St. 
Cyr  dispersed,  there  was  one  person  there, 
and  one  onlv,  who  had  known  Louis  XIV. 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her  name  was 
Madame  de  la  Bastide.  Among  the  pupils, 
too,  there  was  a  young  girl  named  Marianne 


Buonaparte,  who  had  been  admitted  by  an 
ordonnance  of  Louis  XVI.  after  satisfactorily 
proving  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  no- 
blesse. In  the  archives  of  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise  at  Versailles,  may  still  be  seen 
a  letter  full  of  bad  spelling,  signed  "  Buona- 
parte." In  tliis  letter  the  future  emperor 
not  only  claims  his  sister,  but  also  applies 
for  the  allowance  of  twenty  sous  per  league, 
which  was  granted  by  the  revolutionary 
government  to  all  the  pupils  to  allow  them 
to  regain  their  home.  Mdlle.  Buonaparte's 
home  being  far  distant,  at  Ajaccio,  entitled 
her  to  a  sum  of  three  hunai*ed  and  fifty 
francs,  which  she  accordingly  received. 

Few  persons  will  lay  down  these  volumes 
without  having  conceived  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  than  any 
of  her  other  historians  had  succeeded  in  crea- 
ting ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  M.  de  Noail- 
les has  been  equally  successful  in  his  apology 
of  Louis  XIV.  His  egotism,  his  self-adora- 
tion, stand  out  on  every  page ;  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  Memoirs,*  of  which  M.  de 
Noailles  has  very  satisfactorily  proved  the 
authenticity,  are  likely  to  give  us  a  more 
favorable  view  of  his  character.  Certain 
passages  are  quoted  that  seem  to  have  been 
written  expressly  to  render  us  more  lenient 
to  the  follies  and  delusions  of  our  own  time. 
For  instance : 

"  All  that  lies  within  the  limits  of  our  kingdom, 
of  whatsoever  nature  it  may  be,  beloncs  to  us  in 
the  same  degree,  and  should  be  equally  valuable 
in  our  eyes.  The  monies  in  our  private  purse, 
the  sums  in  the  hands  of  our  treasurers,  and  those 
we  leave  in  circulation  among  our  people,  should 
all  be  husbanded  witii  equal  care." 

On  another  occasion  he  says  to  his  son : 

•*  You  must,  first  of  all,  be  convinced,  my  son, 
that  kings  are  absolute  lords,  and  have  naturally 
tlie  free  disposal  of  all  the  goods  possessed  by  the 
clergy  as  well  as  by  the  laity,  to  use  them  at  all 
times  with  economy ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  gene- 
ral wants  of  the  State." 

When  we  reflect  that  this  same  royal 
Communist  was  the  man  who  said  that  he 
was  the  State— /*JB/af,  c'est  mot  /—we  can 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  those  good  old  times. 
Ah,  Monsieur  le  Due  !  maxims  such  as  these 
would  almost  reconcile  one  to  MM.  Proud- 
hon  and  Pierre  Leroux  1 


*  (Euvres  de  Louis  XIV.    Paris,  1806. 
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LAYARD'S  DISCOVERIES  IN  NINEVEH. 


Jfinevehj  and  its  Remains.    By  Austen  Henry  Layard,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    2  vols. 
London.     1848. 


We  opened  Mr.  Layard's  Yolumes,  eager 
to  resume  our  researches  into  the  antiquities 
of  those  almost  pre-historic  cities,  Nineveh 
and  her  vassals,  which  seem  to  have  sur- 
rounded her  on  nearly  every  side ;  to  assist  in 
the  disinterment  of  the  palaces  of  the  mythic 
Nimrod,  Ninus,  and  Semiramis,  which  had 
perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  before 
the  days  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
which,  after  a  slumber  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years,  are  for  the  first  time 
brought  again  to  light  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Our  interest  had  been  deepened  by 
the  sight  of  the  few  specimens  of  Mr. 
Layard's  treasures  which  had  then  been 
placed  in  the  British  Musem ;  still  more  by 
the  Khorsabad  sculptures  sent  to  Paris  by 
Monsieur  Botta.  Till  within  the  last  two 
months  only  the  smaller  bas-reliefs  from 
Nimroud  had  reached  England.  Since  that 
time  a  second  portion  has  arrived,  including 
the  black  marble  obelisk.  These  articles,  by 
the  negligence  or  unwarrantable  curiosity 
(we  are  unwilling  to  use  stronger  terms)  of 
persons  at  Bombay,  have  suffered  considera- 
ble damage,  though  by  no  means  to  the  ex- 
tent represented  in  the  public  journals. 
Some  of  the  smaller  ones,  particularly  those 
of  glass,  having  been  carelessly  repacked, 
were  found  broken  to  atoms  ;  some,  "  inclu- 
ding the  most  valuable  specimens/'  (these 
are  Mr.  Layard's  words,)  were  missing,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  not  purloined  by  some  over- 
tempted  collector.  Meantime  the  larger 
and  more  massive  pieces  are  still  reposing  on 
the  mud-beach  of  Bassora.  We  trust  that, 
even  in  these  economic  days,  means  will  be 
found  to  transport  them  immediately  to 
Euffland,  with  positive  orders  to  treat  them 
with  greater  respect  at  Bombay.  These 
(the  huge  lion  and  bull)  we  expect  to  turn 
out  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  We 
judge  by  those  at  Paris,  where  there  are 
Bomei  especially  one  colossal  figuroi  which. 


though  temporarily  stowed  away  in  a  small 
room  on  the  ground -floor  in  the  Louvre,  im- 
pressed us  with  a  strange  gigantic  majesty, 
a  daringness  of  conception,  which  was  in  no 
way  debased  by  the  barbaric  rudeness  of  the 
execution,  and  on  the  other  hand  enhanced 
by  its  singtilar  symbolic  attributes.  It  is 
that  kind  of  statue  which  it  takes  away 
one's  breath  to  gaze  on. 

We  found,  therefore,  not  without  some 
slight  feeling  of  disappointment,  or  rather  of 
impatience,  that  although  we  were  speedily 
to  commence  our  operations  in  disinterring 
these  mysterious  palaces,  we  were  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  negotiations,  and  intrigues, 
and  difficulties,  which  embarrassed  all  Mr. 
Layard's  proceedings ;  and  then,  before 
much  had  oeen  accomplished,  carried  away 
to  accompaoy  Mr.  Layard  in  excursions  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  indeed  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  his  labors ;  we  were 
to  wander  among  the  wild  tribes  of  various 
manners,  and  still  more  various  creeds,  which 
people  the  districts  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  Tigris.  But  our  impatience  rap- 
idly disappeared  in  such  stirring  and  amu- 
sing companionship.  We  found  in  Mr.  Lay- 
ard not  merely  an  industrious  and  persever- 
ing discoverer  in  this  new  field  of  antiqui- 
ties, but  an  eastern  traveller,  distinguished 
we  may  say  beyond  almost  all  others,  by 
the  freshness,  vigor,  and  simplicity  of  his 
narrative;  by  an  extraordinary  familiarity 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  these  wild 
tribes,  which  might  seem  almost  intuitive, 
but  is,  we  soon  perceive,  the  result  of  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  and  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  language.  No  one  has  shown 
in  an  equal  degree  the  power  of  adapting 
himself  at  once  and  completely,  without  sur- 
rendering the  acknowledged  superiority  of 
the  Frank,  to  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
Asiatic.  Mr.  Layard,  without  effort,  teaches 
us  more,  and  in  a  more  light  and  picturesque 
manner,  even  than  D'Arvieux ;  he  seems  as 
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trusiworthy,  though  far  more  lively  and 
dramatic  than  Burckhardt.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  excava- 
tions and  revelations,  of  his  management  of 
the  Turkish  rulers,  of  the  wild  chiefs  whom 
the  intelligence  of  his  strange  proceedings 
brought  around  him,  of  the  laboring  Arabs 
and  Chaldeans  whom  he  employed  in  his 
works,  and  the  removal  of  the  sculptures, 
with  their  embarkation  on  the  Tigris,  is  as 
interesting  as  the  discoveries  themselves ; 
while  dunng  the  necessary  suspension  of  his 
toil  among  the  ruins,  we  are  content  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  villages  of  Mohammedans, 
Nestorian  Christians,  and  Devil- worshippers, 
as  if  these  were  the  sole  or  primary  objects 
of  his  travels. 

Mr.  Layard  must  excuse  us  if  we  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  irresistibly  awakened  our 
curiosity  as  to  his  own  early  history.  How 
is  it  that  a  young  Englishman  has  gained 
this  peculiar  power  of  ruling  and  wielding 
for  his  own  purposes  the  intractable  Asiatic 
mind ;  how  nas  he  learned  to  be  firm  and 
resolute,  yielding  and  conciliatory,  always  at 
the  right  time ;  to  be  liberal  where  he  should 
be,  and  to  withhold  his  bounty  when  de- 
manded by  a  powerful  marauder  under  the 
civil  name  of  a  ^ft ;  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  courting  mistimed  or  misplaced  populari- 
ty, yet  to  attach  to  himself  all  whose  attach- 
ment could  be  valuable  or  useful ;  to  parry 
deceit  by  courteous  phrases,  to  out-hyper- 
bolize oriental  flattery — without  any  of  the 
meanness  of  falsehood ;  to  show  that  he  fully 
understood  these  trickeries  of  oriental  adula- 
tion^^without  giving  ofifense;  quietly  to 
maintain  and  to  enforce  respect  for  Europe- 
an, for  English  truth,  honesty,  and  justice  ; 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  without 
being  the  declared  enemy  of  the  oppressor  ? 
All  this  implies  a  large  experience,  as  well 
as  a  happy  aptitude  for  assuming  foreign 
habits ;  long  usage  as  well  as  intuitive  sa- 
gacity. We  are  inclined  therefore  to  think 
that  if  Mr.  Layard  had  chosen  to  begin  the 
history  of  his  adventures  some  time  before 
the  first  notion  of  making  researches  on  the 
Assyrian  plains  had  dawned  upon  his  mind 
(in  1839-40),  at  all  events  before  he  com- 
menced his  actual  operations  in  1845,  he 
might  have  given  us  some  features  of  Asiatic 
life  in  other  quarters  not  less  curious,  origi- 
nal, and  instructive  than  those  which  trans- 
pire in  the  course  of  his  present  proceedings. 
His  papers  on  the  sites  of  certain  ancient  cit- 
ies in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, show  that  he  has  travelled  far  and  seen 
much  beyond  the  course       the  Tigris ;  and 


passages  in  the  present  work  occasionally 
betray  that  the  wandering  tribes  now  intro- 
duced to  our  knowledge  are  not  the  first 
with  whom  Mr.  Layard  has  lived  on  intimate 
terms,  with  whom  he  has  thrown  off  all  but 
the  open  and  honorable  character  of  the 
Frank,  and  kept  up  that  acknowledged  in- 
tellectual superiority,  which,  when  not  inso- 
lently or  arbitrarily  proclaimed,  is  sure  to 
meet  with  its  proper  homage.  We  read,  for 
mstance,  (p.  89,)  after  the  description  of  a 
large  tribe  breaking  up  when  migrating  to 
new  pastures:  "The  scene  caused  in  me 
feelings  of  melancholy,  for  it  recalled  many 
hours,  perhaps  unprofitably,  though  certain- 
ly happily  spent;  and  many  friends,  some 
who  now  sighed  in  captivity  for  the  joyous 
freedom  which  those  wandering  hordes  en- 
joyed ;  others  who  had  perished  in  its  de- 
fense." In  another  place  (p.  168)  we  find 
old  habits,  either  of  throwing  tl>e  jerid,  or  of 
mingling  in  more  serious  frays,  "making 
him  forget  hb  dignity,  and  join  in  this  mimic 
war  with  his  own  attendants  and  some  Kur- 
dish horsemen."  We  notice  these  things  as 
explaining  as  well  as  guarantying  the  truth, 
and  so  justifying  our  perfect  reliance  on  the 
account  of  the  mastery  which  Mr.  Layard 
acquired  over  the  Arab  mind.  These  hours, 
if  our  readers  are  disposed  to  appreciate  as 
highly  as  we  do  the  value  of  his  Assyrian 
discoveries,  were  not  spent  unprofitably,  be- 
cause, by  the  experience  which  they  gave, 
by  the  skill  thus  acquired,  Mr.  Layard  has 
been  able  to  achieve  what  few  Europeans 
under  the  same  circumstances  could  have 
achieved ;  to  persuade  these  unruly  children 
of  the  desert  to  labor  hard  and  with  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness  is  his  and  our  service, 
and  all  for  their  own  good.  He  made  them 
feel  at  once  that  they  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  an  employer,  whose  object  was 
not  wring  the  utmost  toil  out  of  their  weary 
frames,  and  then  wrest  away  the  price  of 
their  labors ;  that  it  was  his  purpose,  be- 
sides the  fair  payment  of  their  wages,  to 
promote  in  every  manner  their  happiness 
and  improvement. 

We  must,  however,  wait  patiently  for 
whatever  Mr.  Layard  may  by  and  by  be  en- 
couraged to  give  us  of  the  details  of  his  own 
earlier  life  in  the  East,  content,  meantime, 
with  taking  him  up  at  the  period  to  which 
these  volumes  distinctly  refer.  A  former 
journey  into  the  regions  about  the  Tigris 
had  awakened  in  his  mind  the  strongest 
desire  to  make  researches  among  the  vast 
and  mysterious  mounds,  those  barrows,  it 
might  seemi  of  great  cities,  which  rose  in  so 
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many  quarters,  and  which  appeared  not  to 
have  been  violated  by  the  scrutinizing  hand 
of  man  for  centuries  beyond  centuries.  He 
had  already  surveyed  the  remains  of  more 
modern  nations,  on  whom,  nevertheless,  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  as  of  remote  anti- 
quity. The  emotions  kindled  by  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  aspect  of  Grecian  ruins 
and  that  of  the  shapeless  sepulchres  of  the 
Eastern  cities,  are  described  in  the  following 
impressive  passage : 

•'  Were  the  traveller  to  crosa  the  Euphrates  to 
seek  for  such  ruins  in  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea 
as  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Asia  Minor  or  Syria, 
his  search  would  be  vain.  The  graceful  column 
rising  above  the  thick  foliage  of  the  myrtle,  the 
ilex,  and  the  oleander ;  the  gradines  of  the  amphi- 
theatre covering  the  gentle  slope,  and  overlooking 
the  dark  blue  waters  of  a  lake-like  bay;  the 
richly  carved  cornice  or  capital  half  hidden  by  the 
luxuriant  herbage;  are  replaced  by  the  stern, 
shapeless  mound  rising  like  a  hill  from  the 
scorched  plain,  the  fragments  of  pottery,  and  the 
stupendous  mass  of  brickwork  occasionally  laid 
bare  by  the  winter  rains.  He  has  left  the  land 
where  nature  is  still  lovely,  where,  in  his  mind's 
eye,  he  can  rebuild  the  temple  or  the  theatre,  half 
doubting  whether  they  would  have  made  a  more 
grateful  impression  upon  the  senses  than  the 
ruins  before  him.  He  is  now  at  a  loss  to  give 
any  form  to  the  rude  heaps  upon  which  he  is 
gazing.  Those  of  whose  works  they  are  the 
remains,  unlike  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  have 
left  no  visible  traces  of  their  civilization,  or  of  their 
arts;  their  influence  has  long  since  passed  away. 
The  more  he  conjectures,  the  more  vague  the  re- 
sults appear.  The  scene  around  is  worthy  of  the 
ruin  he  is  contemplating  ;  desolation  meets  deso- 
lation ;  a  feeling  of  awe  succeeds  to  wonder,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  mind,  to  lead  to 
hope,  or  to  tell  of  what  has  gone  by.  These  huge 
mounds  of  Assyria  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  me,  gave  rise  to  more  serious  thought  and 
more  earnest  reflection,  than  the  temples  of  Bal- 
bec,  or  the  theatres  of  Ionia." — vol.  i,  pp.  6,  7. 

The  success  of  M.  Botta  in  his  researches 
at  Khorsabad,  roused  still  further  the  gene- 
rous emulation  of  Mr.  Layard.  But  he 
must  have  continued  to  brood  over  the  vain 
yearnings  of  his  antiquarian  ambition,  and  to 
suppress  his  baffled  curiosity,  had  it  not 
happened  that  the  English  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  observed  and  apprehended 
the  energetic  character  and  abilities  of  his 
young  countryman,  and  entirely  at  his  own 
hazard  placed  funds  at  his  disposal,  which 
would  enable  him  at  least  to  carry  on  to 
some  extent  these  tempting  researches.  Mr. 
Layard  gratefully  and  properly  recalls  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  country  the  great 
iebt  of  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  that  ac- 


complished minister,  for  proceeding  in  many 
instances  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  com- 
mission— for  being  ever  ready  to  risk  his 
private  resources,  in  order  to  secure  for  Eng- 
land such  treasures  as  the  marbles  of  Hali- 
camassus — and  now  the  remains  of  a  city 
which  had  perished,  perhaps,  long  before 
Halicarnassus  was  in  being.  The  whole  af- 
fair attests  strongly  the  generosity,  influence, 
and  prudence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and 
shows  how  well  the  British  Court  is  repre- 
sented at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Thus  unexpectedly  furnished  with  funds, 
but,  through  the  jealousy  of  certain  parties, 
whose  proceedings  he  contrasts  with  the  en- 
lightened and  liberal  spirit  of  M.  Botta, 
obliged  to  act  with  great  caution  and  secrecy, 
Mr.  Layard  lost  no  time  in  setting  forth  on 
his  coveted  mission.  He  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  in  October,  1845.  We 
do  not  propose  to  follow  him  in  every  step  of 
his  progress.  Our  design  is  to  notice  briefly 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter, 
and  the  opponents  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal ;  to  set  him  fairly  to  work,  and  then 
follow  him  for  a  time  as  the  Eastern  traveller, 
rather  than  as  the  discoverer  of  ancient 
Nineveh ;  and  in  the  later  portion  of  our 
article  to  give  a  summary  account  of  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  his  discoveries,  with  some 
examination  of  his  theories  as  to  the  ancient 
Assyrian  history,  its  successive  empires  and 
dynasties  ;  to  inquire  what  we  have  actually 
gained  for  Asiatic  history  and  for  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind ;  how  far  a  way  is  opened 
to  still  further  investigations  into  the  lan- 
guage, character,  habits,  civilization  of  the 
race  of  Assur;  of  the  great  people  who 
preceded  the  rise  and  fall  of  Babylon ;  who 
were  the  first  traditionary  conquerors  of 
Western  Asia ;  who  appear  at  the  height 
of  power,  probably  under  one  of  their 
later  dynasties,  in  the  biblical  histories  ;  are 
denounced  in  the  fullness  of  their  pride  and 
glory  by  two  at  least  of  the  ancient  seers 
of  Israel,  Isaiah  and  Nahum  ;  and  described 
as  utterly  razed  from  the  earth  by  another 
(EIzekiel)»  probably  an  eye-witness  of  their 
total  desolation. 

The  first  question  with  Mr.  Layard  was 
the  place  of  his  operations ;  of  this  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  little  doubt.  The  vast 
plain  of  level  debris,  broken  by  huge 
mounds,  which  spreads  from  the  bank  of  the 
Tigris  opposite  Mosul,  had  long  been  called 
by  tradition  the  site  of  Nineveh.  But  all  exca- 
vations there  had  been  nearly  unproductive 
— the  objects  discovered  from  time  to  time, 
neither  yaluable  nor  exciting  to  further  toil. 
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M.  Botta  had  totally  failed  in  his  attempts 
in  that  quarter.  But  Mr.  Layard's  interest 
had  been  already  powerfully  directed  to 
another  quarter,  at  Nimroud,  at  about  five 
hours'  distance  by  the  winding  river. 

*•  As  I  descended  the  Tigris  on  a  raft,  T  again 
saw  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  and  had  a  better  oppor- 
tonity  of  examining  them.    It  was  evening  as  we 
approached    the  spot.      The  spring    rains    had 
clothed  the  mound  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
the  fertile  meadows,  which  stretched  around  it, 
were  covered  with  flowers  of  every  hue.    Amidst 
this  luxuriant  vegetation  were  partly  concealed  a 
few  fragments  of  bricks,  pottery,  and  alabaster, 
upon   which  might  be  traced  the  well-defined 
wedges  of  the  cuneiform  character.      Did  not 
these  remains  mark  the  nature  of  the  ruin,  it 
might    have  been    confounded   with  a  natural 
eminence.    A  long  lino  of  consecutive  narrow 
mounds,  still  retaining  the  appearance  of  walls  or 
ramparts,  stretched  from  its  base,  and  formed  a 
vast  quadrangle.     The  river  flowed  at  some  dis- 
tance  from   them;    its  waters,  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Armenian  hills,  were 
broken  into  a  thousand  foaming  whirlpools  by  an 
artificial  barrier  built  across  the  stream.    On  the 
eastern  bank  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by 
the  current ;  but  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  still 
withstood  its  impetuosity.  The  Arab,  who  guided 
my  small  raft,  gave  himself  up  to  religious  ejacu- 
lations as  we  approached  this  formidable  cataract, 
over  which  we  were  carried  with  some  violence. 
Once  safely  Uirough  the  danger,  my  companion 
explained  to  me  that  this  unusual  change  in  the 
quiet  face  of  the  river  was  caused  by  a  great  dam 
which  had  been  built  by  Nimrod,  and  that  in  the 
autumn,  before  the  winter  rains,  the  huge  stones 
of  which  it  was  constructed,  squared,  and  united 
by  cramps  of  iron,  were  frequently  visible  above 
the  surface  of  the  stream.    It  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  monuments  of  a  great  people,  to  bo  found  in 
all  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  which  were  under- 
taken to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  the 
innumerable  canals,  spreading  like  network  over 
the  surroundinor  country,  and  which,  even  in  the 
days  of  Alexander,  were  looked  upon  as  the  works 
bf  an  ancient  nation.     No  wonder  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  land 
should  assign  them  to  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
human  race!     The  Arab  was  telling  me  of  the 
connection  between  the  dam  and  the  city  built  by 
Athur,  the  lieutenant  of  Nimrod,  the  vast  ruins  of 
which  were  now  before  us — of  its  purpose  as  a 
causeway  for  the  mighty  hunter  to  cross  to  the 
opposite  palace,  now  represented  by  the  mound  of 
Hammum  Ali — and  of  the  histories  and  fate  of 
the  kings  of  a  primitive  race,  still  the  favorite 
theme  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Shinar, 
when  the  last  glow  of  twilight  faded  away,  and  I 
fell  asleep  as  we  glided  onward  to  Baghdad." — 
pp.  7-9. 

Still  there  seems  no  doubt  from  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  subsequent  and  successful  excavation 
in  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik— one  of  the 


mounds  opposite  to  Mosul — as  well  as  those 
made  by  him  at  Nimroud,  and  by  M.  Botta 
at  Khorsabad,  that  each  or  all  of  these 
places,  and  others  adjacent  or  intermediate, 
where  the  same  great  mounds  appear,  were, 
if  not  parts  of  one  vast  city,  the  successive 
localities  occupied  or  comprehended  by 
Nineoeh  under  its  successive  dynasties.  As 
(though  unquestionably  in  a  very  much  more 
extensive  period  of  time)  Babylon,  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  succeeded  each  other 
on  sites  at  no  considerable  distance,  so  as 
to  be  loosely  described  as  the  same  city  ;  in 
like  manner,  from  that  imperial  caprice 
which  seems  almost  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
great  eastern  sovereigns,  each  proud  of 
being  the  founder  of  his  own  capital,  the 
temples  or  palaces  which  it  is  manifest  stood 
on  every  one  of  these  sites,  differing  as 
they  apparently  do  in  age,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  character  of  their  art,  may  each 
have  been  the  Nineveh  of  its  day,  the  chief 
dwelling-place  and  centre  of  worship  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  gods  of  Assyria  ;  and  so  no 
one  of  these  being  absolutely  destroyed,  but 
deserted  only,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  gone 
out  of  fashion,  this  aggregate  of  cities — this 
cluster  of  almost  conterminous  capitals — 
may  have  then  gone  by  the  proverbial  name, 
the  City  of  Three  Days*  Journey,  just  like 
Thebes  of  the  Hundred  Gates  ;  or  the  poetic 
hyperbole  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  may  be  taken 
to  the  strict  letter,  and  the  prophet's  first 
day's  slow  and  interrupted  pilgrimage 
through  the  streets  may  not  have  led  him 
to  the  palace  of  the  king.  In  this  conjecture, 
which  occurred  to  us  on  reading  the  earlier 
part  of  this  work,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  we 
have  anticipated  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ard.  The  hypothesis,  in  fact,  seems  to  us 
the  only  one  that  can  account  for  the  vast 
number  of  magnificent  edifices  which  im- 
(^uestionably  existed  within  a  circuit  too 
extensive  for  a  single  city,  but  not  for  a 
capital,  which  has  thus  grown  up  out  of 
many  cities. 

But  from  the  old  Assyrian  raonarchs — 
the  Nimrods  or  the  Sardanapali — we  must 
descend  at  once  to  modern  Pashas.  Mr, 
Layard  broke  ground  at  Nimroud  under 
unfavorable  auspices.  The  ruling  represent- 
ative of  the  Sublime  Porte  required  his  most 
dextrous  management.  This  worthy  per- 
sonage, Mohammed  Pasha,  was  commonly 
known  as  Keritli  Oglu,  that  is,  the  son  of 
the  Cretan ;  he  seems  fully  to  have  an- 
swered to  the  description  of  that  race  by 
the  old  Greek  poet,  to  whom  St.  Paul  has 
given  the  sanction  of  his  authority — 
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This  last  pbrase  has,  as  will  appcnr,  iU  pe- 
culiar farce — it  exprcsseB  admirably  "  tooth 
moQCj" — 

"Tbo  appearance  of  his  Excellency  wai 
pKpOBEeBsing,  but  it  matched  hiit  temper  and 
doct.  Nature  had  plaCL-d  hypocrisy  beycind  his 
reach.  He  Imd  one  eye  and  one  ear ;  he  wsb 
■boTt  and  fat,  deeplj  marked  by  the  Ematl-pox, 
nneouth  in  geslaree,  and  har^h  in  voice.  His 
fame  bad  reached  the  sent  of  his  government  ise- 
fore  biin.  Un  the  road  he  had  revived  many  good 
old  customs  and  impositions  which  the  rcrorming 

Sirit  or  the  nge  had  eufiered  to  fall  inlo  decay. 
a  particularly  insisled  on  diih-parassi — nr  acom- 


uvor  ajid  kar  of  hi$  tteik  In  masticalin?  the  food 
he  condescends  to  receive  from  the  inhabitanla. 
Un  entering  Motnl,  he  had  induced  several  of  (he 
principal  a^'lias  who  hsd  fled  from  the  town  on  his 
approach,  to  return  lo  their  homes ;  end,  having 
made  a  formal  displaj  of  oaths  and  prolestalions, 
cut  their  throats,  to  show  how  much  his  word 
could  be  depended  upon." — pp.  19,  SO. 

Mr.  Layard  was  too  prudent  to  demand 
permission  nt  once  to  commence  hb  opera- 
tions, for  other  reasons  rather  than  any  anti- 
cipated diflieulties  on  the  part  of  the  g07- 
emor.  The  Cretan,  no  doubt,  would  have 
hugged  himself  with  delight  at  the  facility 
with  which  he  should  possess  himself  of  the 
gold  and  precious  marketable  treasures  which 
we  cunning  Frank,  pretending  to  be  Eeized 
with  an  unaccountable  passion  for  disinterr- 
ing old  stones,  no  donbt  hoped  to  discover 
and  to  carry  off.  This  view  of  Mr.  Layard's 
object  was  shared  by  others — indeed  we  may 
say  by  all.  Awad,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jehesh, 
who  inhabited  the  village  near  Nimroud,  and 
was  tlie  first,  and,  from  his  familiarity  with 
the  niins,  the  most  useful  of  Mr.  Layard's 
fellow- laborers — 


produced  them  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  dingy 
paper.  '  O,  Bey,'  said  he,  *  Wallah !  your  books 
are  right,  and  the  Franks  know  that  which  is  hid 
from  the  (rue  believer.  Here  is  the  gold,  sure 
enough,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  find  it  all  in  a 
few  days.  Only  don't  say  anything  about  it  to 
those  Arabs,  for  tliey  are  asses,  and  cannot  hold 
their  tongues.  The  matter  will  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  Pasha.'  The  Sheikh  was  much  surprised, 
and  equally  disappointed,  when  I  generously  pre- 
■eoled  him  with  the  treasures  he  bad  collected, 
and  all  Bocb  as  he  Digbt  berealter  discover.    He 
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left  me,  muttering  <  Yia  Rnbbi !'  and  other  piona 
ejaculations,  and  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  strange  proceedings." — p.  20. 

No  sooner  hod  Mr.  Layud  succeeded  in 
organizing  and  bringing  into  disdpline  the 
laborers  of  different  races  and  religions,  all 
of  whom  villingly  enlisted  in  bis  service,  than 
other  important  personages  of  Mosul — the 
Cadi  and  the  Ulemas,  tbe  magistrates  and 


Vl 


who  V 


1  not  disposed  to  s 


render  theirshare  in  the  treasure-trove — their 
tribute  and  their  tithe — and  were  besides  full 
of  orthodox  Mussulman  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  Frank,  began  their  intrigues  to  stop 
his  proceedings.  With  hb  usual  prompti- 
tude, Mr.  Layard  galloped  off  to  Mosul. 
Hb  excellency  tbe  Cretan  expressed  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  cadi.  "  Does 
that  ill-conditioned  fellow  think  that  he  has 
Sheriff  Pasha"  (his  immediate  predecessor) 
"to  deal  with,  that  he  must  be  planning  a 
riot  in  the  town  ?  When  I  was  at  Sivas  the 
Ulema  tried  to  excite  the  people  because  I 
encroached  upon  a  burying -ground.  But  I 
made  them  eat  dust,  Wallah!  I  took  every 
grave-stone,  and  built  up  the  castle  walls 
with  them  ?"  The  Pasha  pretended  to  know 
nothing  of  the  excavations  ;  but  subsequent- 
ly thinking  to  detect  the  astute  Frank,  "  he 
pulled  out  of  his  writing-tray  a  scrap  of  paper 
as  dingy  as  that  produced  by  Awaa,  in  which 
was  also  preserved  an  almost  invbible  par- 
ticle of  gold-leaf."  This  had  been  sent  nim 
by  an  officer  set  to  watoh  the  proceedings 
at  Nimroud.  Mr.  Layard  at  once  suggested 
that  an  agent  should  be  appointed  to  receive 
all  the  precious  metals  discovered,  on  be- 
half of  his  excellency.  Affairs  upon  thb 
went  on  smoothlv  for  some  days — chamber 
after  chamber,  sculpture  after  sculpture  was 
coming  to  light — when  orders  arrived  to 
stop  further  work.  Again  Mr.  Layard  rode 
off  to  Mosul.  The  Cretan  disclaimed  all  his 
order? — professed  the  utmost  good-wilt. 
Mr.  Layard  returned — and  at  night  arrived 
more  stringent  orders  to  Daoud  Agha,  then 
"  Commander  of  the  Irregulars"  encamped 
in  the  neighborhood : 

Surprised  at  this  inconsietency,  I  returned  to 
Mosul  early  next  day,  and  again  called  upon  [he 
Pasha.  '  II  was  with  deep  regret,'  said  he,  '  I 
learned,  after  your  departure  yesterday,  that  the 
mound  in  which  you  are  digging  had  been  used 
as  a  burying- ground  by  Mussulmans,  and  was 
covered  with  their  graves  ;  now  you  are  aware 
that  by  the  law  it  is  forbidden  to  disturb  a  tomb, 
and  the  cadi  and  mufU  have  already  made  repre- 
sentations to  me  on  the  subject.'  *  In  the  lirst 
place,'  replied  I,  '  bang  pretty  well  acquainted 
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with  the  mooDd,  t  can  state  that  do  mves  have 
been  distarfaed ;  in  the  second,  after  the  wise  and 
film  polUica  which  your  excellenej  exhibited  at 
Sivas,  {^raT»4tone8  would  present  no  difficulty. 
Please  God,  the  cadi  and  mufti  ha^e  profited  by 
the  lesson  which  your  Excellency  ffaye  to  the  ill- 
mannered  olema  of  that  city.'  Hn  Sivas,'  re- 
turned he,  immediately  understandinff  my  mean- 
ing, '  I  had  Mnssulmen  to  deal  witn,  and  there 
was  tanzimat,  but  here  we  have  only  Kurds  and 
Arabs,  and  Walhih !  they  are  beasts.  No,  I 
cannot  allow  you  to  proceed ;  you  are  my  dearest 
and  most  intimate  friend :  if  anything  happens  to 
you,  what  grief  should  I  not  suffer !  your  life  is 
more  valuable  than  old  stones ;  besides,  the  re- 
sponsibility would  fall  upon  my  head.'  Finding 
that  the  Pasha  had  resolved  to  interrupt  my  pro- 
ceedings, I  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  his  answer, 
and  requested  that  a  cawass  of  his  own  might  be 
sent  with  me  to  Nimroud,  as  I  wished  to  draw  the 
sculptures  and  copy  the  inscriptions  which  had 
already  been  uncovered.  To  this  he  consented, 
and  oitlered  an  officer  to  accompany  me.  Before 
leaving  Mosul,  I  learned  with  regret  from  what 
quarter  the  opposition  to  my  proceedings  chieily 
came." — pp.  44, 46. 

But  how  came  the  tombstones  there  ? 

**  Daoud  Agha  confessed  to  me  on  our  way  that 
he  had  received  orders  to  make  graves  on  the 
mound,  and  that  his  troops  had  been  employed  for 
two  nights  in  bringing  stones  from  distant  villages 
for  that  purpose.  '  We  have  destroyed  more  real 
tombs  of  the  true  believers,*  said  he,  *  in  making 
sham  ones,  than  you  could  have  defiled  between 
the  Zab  and  Selamiyah.  We  have  killed  our 
horses  and  ourselves  in  carrying  those  accursed 
■tones.' " — p.  46. 

Mr.  Layard  afterwards,  during  his  excava- 
tions, did  come  on  some  real  graves ;  but  as  he 
was  enabled  to  convince  the  Arabs,  by  an 
elaborate  argument,  that,  since  the  feet  were 
not  turned  to  Mecca,  they  could  not  be  the 
tombs  of  true  believers,  their  removal,  which 
was  conducted  with  great  care,  gave  no 
ofiense  to  the  pious  Mussulman.  By  and  by 
— fortunately  for  Mr.  Layard  and  for  his  re- 
searches, no  less  than  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Mosul  and  its  neighborhood — Kerilli  Oglu 
was  recalled,  and  the  province  was  committed 
to  the  more  equitable  rule  of  Ismail  Pasha. 
But  even  Ismail,  though  of  the  new  school, 
was  at  first  so  beset  by  the  ulema  and  the  other 
Frank-haters,  that  he  requested  Mr.  Layard 
to  suspend  his  operations  for  a  time. 

The  next  disturbance,  after  he  had  resumed 
hb  work,  was  caused  by  a  great  event  in 
the  discovery.  We  cannot  lay  this  before 
our  readers  in  other  words  than  those  of  Mr. 
Layard : 

"  On  the  morning  I  rode  to  the  encampment  of 
Sheikh  Abd-ur-rahman  and  was  returning  to  the 


mound,  when  I  saw  two  Arabs  of  his  tribe  urging 
their  mares  to  the  top  of  their  speed.  On  ap- 
proaching me  thev  stopped.  'Hasten,  O  Bey,' 
exclaimed  one  of  them, '  ha&ten  to  the  diggers,  m 
they  have  found  Nimrod  himself.  Wallah,  it  it 
wonderful,  but  it  is  true !  we  have  seen  him  with 
our  eyes.  There  is  no  god  but  God  ;'  and  both 
joining  in  this  pious  exclamation,  they  galloped 
oflT,  without  further  words,  in  the  direction  of 
their  tents. 

On  reaching  the  ruins  I  descended  into  the  new 
trench,  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had  already 
seen  me  as  I  approached,  standing  near  a  heap  of 
baskets  and  cloaks.  Whilst  Awad  advanced  and 
asked  for  a  present  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  the 
Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they  had  hastily  con- 
structed and  disclosed  an  enormous  human  head 
sculptured  in  full  out  of  the  alabaster  of  the 
country.  They  had  uncovered  tlie  upper  part  of 
a  figure,  the  remainder  of  which  was  still  buried 
in  the  earth.  1  saw  at  once  that  the  head  must 
belong  to  a  winged  lion  or  bull,  similar  to  those 
of  Khorsabad  and  Persepolis.  It  was  in  admirable 
preser\'ation.  The  expression  was  calm,  yet  ma- 
jestic, and  the  outKne  of  the  features  showed  a 
freedom  and  knowledge  of  art  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  works  of  so  remote  a  period. 
The  cap  had  three  horns,  and,  nnUke  that  of  the 
human-headed  bulls  hitherto  found  in  Assyria, 
was  rounded  and  without  ornament  at  the  top. 

"  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had  been 
amazed  and  terrified  at  this  apparition.  It  re- 
quired no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  the 
most  strange  fancies.  1  his  gigantic  head,  blanch- 
ed with  age,  thus  risine^  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  mi^ht  well  have  belonged  to  one  of  those 
fearful  beings  which  are  pictured  in  the  traditions 
of  the  country  as  appearing  to  mortals,  slowly 
ascending  from  die  regions  oelow.  One  of  the 
workmen,  on  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
monster,  had  thrown  down  his  basket  and  run  off 
towards  Mosul  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him.  I  learnt  this  with  regret,  as  1  anticipated  the 
consequences. 

"While  I  was  superintending  the  removal  of 
the  earth,  which  still  clung  to  the  sculpture,  and 
giving  directions  for  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
a  noise  of  horsemen  was  heard,  and  presently 
Abd-ur-rahman,  followed  by  half  his  tribe,  ap- 
peared on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  As  soon  as 
the  two  Arabs  had  reached  the  tents,  and  published 
the  wonders  they  had  seen,  every  one  mounted  his 
mare  and  rode  to  the  mound,  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  truth  of  these  inconceivable  reports.  When 
they  beheld  the  head,  they  all  cried  together, 
*  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
Prophet !'  It  was  some  time  before  the  sheikh 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  descend  into  the  pit, 
and  convince  himself  that  tlie  image  he  saw  was 
of  stone.  *■  This  is  not  the  work  of  men's  hands,' 
exclaimed  he, '  but  of  those  infidel  giants  of  whom 
the  Prophet,  peace  be  with  him!  has  said  that 
they  were  higher  than  the  tallest  date-tree :  this 
is  one  of  the  idols  which  Noah,  peace  be  with 
him !  cursed  before  the  flood.'  In  this  opinion, 
the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  all  toe  by- 
standen  concurred." — ^pp.  66-67 
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The  commotion  excited  by  this  apparition, 
which  gave  rise  to  still  more  active  opposition 
from  the  reHgious  authorities  of  Mosul,  in- 
duced Ismail  Pasha  to  advise  Mr.  Layard  to 
proceed  with  greater  caution.  Other  rea- 
sons concurred  with  this  friendly  admonition. 
Mr.  Layard,  therefore,  gradually  discontinued 
his  operations,  and  having  carefully  earthed 
up  the  discoveries  already  made,  and  leaving 
only  two  men  to  proceed  on  work  marked 
out  for  them,  determined  to  await  an  answer 
to  a  communication  which  he  had  addressed 
to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  dominant 
Arab  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  pursue  his 
antiquariiin  researches  by  visiting,  for  the 
second  time,  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Al 
Hather. 

This  first  excursion  of  Mr.  Layard  led  him 
only  among  the  Kurdish  tribes.  This  we 
pass  over,  though  it  describes  many  amusing 
and  characteristic  points  in  their  manners. 
On  his  return  to  resume  his  labors  under 
more  favorable  auspices,  he  ventured  to  give 
an  entertainment — a  ball  and  supper— close 
by  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  to  the  various  Arab 
chiefs  of  the  district,  with  their  followers, 
male  and  female,  and  the  Christian  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  Mosul,  who  were  all  eager 
to  see  these  wonderful  discoveries.  Ihe 
ladies  were  glad  for  once  to  be  without  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  where,  it  seems,  they 
are  generally  cooped  up  with  Mohammedan 
jealousy.  Mr.  Rassam,  the  English  consul, 
who  was  throughout  the  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent friend  of  Mr.  Layard,  his  assistant  in 
his  researches  and  the  companion  of  some  of 
his  excursions — Mrs.  Rassam,  the  French 
consul  and  his  wife,  were  of  the  party. 
**  White  pavilions,  borrowed  from  the  Pasha, 
had  been  pitched  near  the  river  on  a  broad 
lawn  still  carpeted  with  flowers.  These  were 
for  the  ladies  and  for  the  reception  of  the 
sheikhs.  Black  tents  were  provided  for 
some  of  the  guests,  the  attendants,  and  the 
kitchen."  Arabs  watched  the  horses ;  an 
open  space  was  left  for  dancing  and  other 
amusements.  The  great  man  of  the  feast 
was  Abd-ur-rahman,  sheikh  of  the  Abu-Sal- 
man, who  appeared  in  his  most  magnificent 
dress,  and  was  received  with  befitting  solem- 
nity and  noise.  Then  came  the  other  sheikhs 
with  their  ladies  humbly  on  foot ;  then  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Abd-ur-rahman  on 
mares,  surrounded  by  their  slaves  and  hand- 
maidens. They  were  entertained  with  a 
repast,  ladylike  and  cooling,  of  sweetmeats, 
halwa,  parched  peas,  and  lettuces.  The 
more  vigorous  appetites  of  the  men,  and  of 


the  less  exclusive  ladies,  were  stayed  by 
fourteen  sheep,  roasted  and  boiled  ;  from 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  men  first 
most  ungallantly  helped  themselves,  and  then 
passed  on  the  fragments  to  the  females.  The 
influence  of  Mr.  Rassam  persuaded  some  of 
the  women  to  join  in  the  Arab  dance  ;  but 
these  figurantes  preserved  somewhat  too 
riffid  propriety ;  though  their  motions  were  not 
without  grace,  they  persisted  in  wrapping 
themselves  in  their  coarse  cloaks.  Sword- 
dances  followed,  which  wound  up  the  per- 
formers to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  it 
was  necessary  to  replace  their  swords  by 
stout  staves,  wherewith  they  were  allowed 
full  Irish  license  of  belaboring  each  other  till 
they  were  tired.  Then  came  the  buffoons, 
the  constant  amusement  of  the  Eastern  and 
of  all  half-civilized  tribes.  All  passed  off,  it 
would  seem,  with  exemplary  decorum  ;  the 
grave  old  Arab  chief  was  the  only  one  whose 
tender  feehngs  were  noticeably  awakened. 
At  the  banquet  which  he  gave  in  return  the 
next  day,  the  women,  uncontrolled  by  the 
presence  of  another  tribe,  entered  more  fully 
into  the  amusement,  and  danced  with  greater 
animation.  The  sheikh  challenged  Mr.  Layard 
to  join  in  the  dance,  which  he  was  too  courtly 
to  refuse  ;  and  went  whirling  round,  in  a  corps 
de  ballet,  consisting  of  500  warriors  and 
Arab  women.  But  that  was  probably  a  de- 
vice of  the  sheikh  to  drown  his  rising  passion. 
"The  conqueror  of  his  heart  was  the  wife  of 
the  French  consul."  His  admiration  of  her 
beauty  exceeded  all  bounds ; 

•*  And  when  he  had  ceased  dancinsT)  he  snt  paz- 
ing  upon  her  from  a  corner  of  the  tent — *  Wallah,' 
he  whispered  to  nie,  *  she  is  the  sister  of  the 
Sun  !  What  would  you  have  more  beautiful  than 
that  7  Had  I  a  thousand  purses,  i  would  pve 
them  all  for  such  a  wife.  See  !  her  eyes  are  like 
the  eyes  of  my  mare,  lier  hair  is  as  bitumen,  and 
her  complexion  resembles  the  finest  Biisrah  dates. 
Any  one  would  die  for  a  Hour!  like  that.*  The 
Skcikh  was  almost  justified  in  his  admiration." — 
p.  121. 

A  still  more  favorable  revolution  in  the 
government  of  Mosul  had  in  the  mean  time 
taken  place.  Hafiz  Piisha,  who  succeeded 
Ismail,  being  promoted,  the  province  had 
been  sold  to  Tahyar  Pasha,  "  a  venerable 
old  man,  bland  and  polished  in  his  manners, 
courteous  to  Europeans,  and  well-informed 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  country.  He  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Turkish  gentleman  of  the 
Old  school,  of  whom  few  are. now  left  in 
Turkey.'*  Few  indeed  there  are  who  have 
not  been  corrupted  by  Frank  intercourse. 
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and  hare  not  dwindled  in  dcmennor  and 
manners  by  adopting  European  habits,  as 
they  have  in  personal  appearance  by  the 
European  garb.  How  is  the  whol^  race 
dwarfed  down  from  the  tall,  broad,  magnifi- 
cent, terrible,  and  turbaned  Turks — who 
affrighted  Christendom  with  tlieir  strength 
and  prowess,  and  of  yore  enforced  our  youth- 
ful awe  in  the  cuts  of  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's 
edition  of  old  KnoUes — into  the  shabby,  short, 
slim,  shuffling,  Jew-pedlar-like,  and  most  un- 
alarming  Moslemin,  who  now  appear  in  our 
streets,  and,  we  regret  to  hear,  m  Constanti- 
nople, in  half  Frankish  and  half  Oriental 
costume !  Tahyar  Pasha  took  up  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  only  appointed 
an  officer  to  protect  and  assist,  rather  than 
to  watch  his  proceedings.  Of  this  cawass, 
Ibrahim  by  name,  Mr.  Luyard  speaks  in  high 
terms  as  to  his  intelligence  and  even  his 
honesty.  Besides  this,  our  indefatigable 
ambassador  had  forwarded  an  imperial  re- 
script from  Constantinople,  which  not  merely 
gave  the  full  sanction  of  tlie  Sult^m  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  researches,  but  allowed 
Mr.  Layard  to  secure  for  his  country  the 
possession  of  all  these  remarkable  monuments 
of  ancient  Assyria. 

His  proceedings  were,  however,  again  in- 
terrupted for  a  time  by  a  more  unmitigable 
adversary  than  the  untractable  pasha  or  the 
bigot  ulema — the  heat.  Ho  was  first  driven 
for  refuge  into  the  underground  chambers, 
where  the.  inhabitants  of  Mosul  screen  them- 
selves from  the  summer  sun ;  his  health  then 
forced  him  to  seek  a  cooler  climate,  and  he 
set  forth  on  his  second  expedition,  to  the 
mountains  of  Tiyari,  inhabited  by  the  Chal- 
dean or  Nestorian  Christians.  This  second 
expedition,  though  the  interest  is  of  a  very 
melancholy  cast,  introduces  us  to  scenes  of 
much  greatx^r  natural  beauty,  and  to  a  much 
more  remarkable  people  than  the  Kurdish 
clans,  among  which  he  travelled  during  his 
first  ride  from  the  llgris. 

The  Chaldean  Christians  (the  appellation 
\estorians,  though  sometimes  used  in  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  is  disclaimed 
both  by  priests  and  people)  are  the  remnant 
of  that  great  Oriental  church  which,  driven 
away  by  the  persecution  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  after  the  triumph  of  Cyril  and  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius,  took  refuge  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
maintained  its  ground  under  the  early  Mo- 
hammedan sovereigns.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing the  controversial  war,  in  which  it  had 
been  worsted,  it  turned  its  face  eastward, 
and  undertook  the  nobler  oi&ce  of  disseminat- 
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ing  Christianity  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
world.     Mr.  Layard  has  dwelt  at  somewhat 
disproportionate  length  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Nestorians.      His  account  is  highly 
creditable  to  liis  research  and  accuracy,  but 
is  more  diffuse  than  necessary  for  a  book  of 
travels,  not  full  enough  for  a  chapter  of  ec- 
clesiastical  historj'.      The   oriental   bishops 
had,  in  fact,  a  strong  predisposition  to  Nes- 
torianism,   in   that  wide-spread  aversion  to 
matter,  as  the  evil  principle,  which  charac* 
terized    all     their    Christian     conceptions. 
Hence  their  jealous  reluctance  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  manhood  (the  material  man- 
hood) could  be  admitted  into  God ;  their 
preference  of  the  tenet,  that  the  Godhead,  in 
its  pure  and  unminglcd  essence,  dwelt  in  the 
manhood :  hence  their  rejection,  that  which 
made  them  more  especially  odious  to  the 
orthodox,  of  the  term  "  Mother  of  God ;"  as 
implying  that  a  mortal  and  material  being 
had  given  birth  to  more  than  the  material 
and  mortal  part  of    the  divine  Redeemer. 
The  **  mother  of  the  Christ "  was  the  utmost 
term  which  they  would  use.      The  great 
teachers  of  the  Syrian  school,  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia,  were, 
in  truth,  the  parents  of  Nestorianism ;  and 
when  their  opinions  were  proclaimed  by  a 
prelate  of  the  high  station  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  it  might  be  expected  that 
large  numbers  would  enlist  under  his  banner. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus— 
in  which  the  armed  soldiery  and  the  turbu- 
lent populace  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
decisions  as  the  arguments  of  Cyril  and  his 
theologians — and  the  harsh  and  violent  char- 
acter of  Cyril  himself,  were  unhappily  less 
calculated  to  persuade,  or  conciliate,  or  over- 
awe, than  to  harden  opposition  into  stub- 
born  and   persevering   fanaticism.      While, 
then,  it  was  expelled,  of  oppressed,  or  perse- 
cuted   throughout    the    Byzantine   empire, 
Nestorianism  was  the  dominant  creed   be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Roman  dominion.     The 
patriarch  of  Baghdad,  to  which  city  the  me- 
tropolitan throne  was  removed  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan dynasty,  counted  as  his  suffragans, 
bishops  in  every  province  in  the  East,  with 
congregations  more  or  less  numerous  and 
flourishing,  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to 
India,  Tartary,  and  China.     The  history  of 
these  spiritual  conquests  (this  is  a  subject  of 
regret  rather  than  wonder)  is  extremely  ob- 
scure ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they 
had  made  strong,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
successful  efforts  to  Christianize  some  of  the 
great  Mongol  sovereigns  in  the  vast  steppes 
of  Upper  Asia ;  and,  had  their  success  been 
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more  complete,  might  thus  have  somewhat 
mitigated  the  terrors  of  those  terrible  irrup- 
tions which,  century  after  century,  desolated 
the  civilized  world.  It  was  the  conquest  of 
Tamerlane  which  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  those 
outposts  of  Christianity  in  great  part  of  the 
remoter  East.  In  China  we  have  no  know- 
ledge that  any  survivors  of  those  converts 
who  set  up  the  well-known  inscription  at  Si- 
ganfu,  still  maintain  their  Christian  creed. 
The  St.  Thomas  Christians  of  India  have  foe- 
come  mostly  Jacobites  or  Monophysites. 

The   Chaldean  Christians,    therefore,   of 
these  regions  are  almost  the  only  representa- 
tives of  those  once  flourishing  and  widely 
disseminated  churches.     They  are  singularly 
interesting,  not  merely  from  their  antiquity, 
but  as  faithful  representatives  of  the  creed 
(they  admit  that  of  Nicea  in  all  its  fullness) 
of  the  popular  worship,  and  church  govern- 
ment of  the  Eastern  churches  at  the  time  of 
the  Nestorian  schism.     Of  the  worship  of 
images,  of  purgatory,  of  extreme  Mariolatry, 
of  tne  supremacy  of  the  pope,  of  the  abso- 
lute celibacy  of  the  whole  clergy,  these  more 
Srimitive  Christians  kn«iw  nothing.      These 
octrines  were  yet,  as  Mr.  Newman  might 
say,  undeveloped ;  in  fact,  formed  no  part  of 
the  common  Christianity.      Even  here  the 
Chaldeans  of  the  plains  have  mostly  yielded 
to  the  incessant,  busy,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
QQBcrupulous  attempts  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  set  up  a  nval  patriarch  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  end, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  means  adopted  to 
work  these  conversions,  are  equally  lament- 
able.    The  end  appears  to  be  the  hning  the 
walls  of  the  churches  with  wretched  prints, 
mpre    particularly  such   as    represent    the 
*'  Iddio.Bambino, '  the  article  most  obnoxious 
to  the  old  Nestorian  creed;  and  the  intro- 
duction of    that   ceremonial    which,   when 
splendid  with  genuine  pomp  and  gold,  is 
doubtless  solemn  and  impressive,  but,  when 
poor,  and  shabby,  and  tinsel,  contrasts  still 
more  unfavorably  with  the  simpler,  more 
earnest,  less  ambitious  worship  of  the  old 
Nestorians.     The  means  to  enforce  proselyt- 
ism  are  still  less  creditable  to  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  teachers.    They  scruple  not 
to  call  in  the  civil  power  to  their  aid — that 
civil  power  being  the  Mohammedan  cadi,  or 
any  other  unbelieving  officer  whose  interven- 
tion may  be  procured  by  money  or  intrigue. 
Dr.  G^rant,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak, 
mentions  of  his  own  knowledge  one  man 
whom  the  impartial  Moslemin  attempted  to 
bastinado  into  a  Catholic.     Mr.  Layard,  on 
whose  judgment  and  impartiality  we  have 


more  reliance,  confirms  the  melancholy  truth 
as  to  this  system  of  enforcing  the  unity  of 
the  church. 

Mr.  Layard  was  present  at  the  Chaldean 
sen'ice  in  the  mountains — where  he  wit- 
nessed the  administration,  by  two  priests  in 
white  surplices,  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  of  which  all  partook,  chil- 
dren as  well  as  men  and  women.  The  im- 
pression on  his  mind  was  very  favorable. 

**  I  could  not  but  contrast  these  simple  and 
primitive  rites  with  the  senseless  mummeiy  and 
degrading  forms  adopted  by  the  converted  Chal- 
deans of  the  plains — tbe  unadorned  and  imageless 
walls,  with  the  hideous  pictures  and  monstrous 
deformities  which  disfigure  the  churches  at  Mo- 
sul."—p.  201. 

The  genuine  type,  in  short,  of  the  Chal- 
dean Christians  was  now  only  to  be  seen 
among  the  mountaineers ;  a  people  of  simple 
manners,  great  industry,  inhabiting  villages 
environed  with  fruit  trees  of  many  kinds, 
cultivating  the  mountain  side  in  terraces; 
extremely  devout,  but  without  fanaticism; 
fondly  attached  to  their  churches  and  to 
their  priests.  The  latter  seemed  quite 
worthy  of  the  general  respect  and  love — 
blameless  and  affectionate  men;  some  of 
them  not  without  learning,  though,  of  course, 
as  the  priesthood  of  a  rude  people,  with  only 
the  refinement  which  springs  from  Christian 
gentleness  and  oriental  courtesy. 

But  alas!  this  faithful  few  has,  within 
these  last  three  or  four  years,  been  reduced 
to  a  still  more  scanty  remnant !  All  their 
villages  except  one,  Zaweetha,  whose  smil- 
ing and  highly  cultivated  domain  sadly 
showed  the  desolation  of  the  rest,  have  been 
wasted  by  a  ruthless  chieftain,  Beder  Khan 
Beg.  The  inhabitants — some  unresisting, 
some  having  made  a  brave  resistance — have 
been  massacred  by  thousands,  their  children 
carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves.  There  is 
something  connected  with  this  melancholy 
history  of  the  desolation  of  these  valleys, 
which  Mr.  Layard,  with  prwseworthy  tender- 
ness, is  anxious  to  conceal ;  it  is,  he  acknow- 
ledges, a  subject  too  painful  to  contemplate. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  read  a  pub- 
lication on  these  Nestorian  Chaldeans  by  Dr. 
Qrant,  an  American  missionary  physician. 
The  main  object  of  Dr.  Grant's  book  was  to 
prove  these  Christians  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  This  notion  might  be  so  far  grounded, 
that  many  families  among  these  races  may 
be  descended  from  those  Jews  whom  we 
know,  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and 
from  other  good  authorities,  to  have  been 
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settled  in  all  these  regions  from  the  borders 
of  Armenia  as  far  as  the  Propontis ;  Jews  of 
^11  tribes  and  families  ;  some  no  doubt 
lineallj  sprung  from  those  transported  by 
the  kings  of  Assyria  to  these  regions.  We 
know  from  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
from  the  famous  Epistle  of  Pliny,  and  from 
other  quarters,  how  widely  Christianity 
was  disseminated  from  the  earliest  times 
throughout  this  whole  range  of  country  ;  and 
doubtless  Israelites  of  alt  tribes  may  have 
been  numbered  ahiong  these  first  converts. 
This  concession,  however,  we  fear,  would 
not  have  satisfiwl  Dr.  Grant,  or  his  believers, 
if  he  has  Itft  any  believers.  Dr.  Grant  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  that  they  are  the 
genuine,  unmmgled,  lost  Ten  Tribes,  which, 
be  it  observed,  were  only  supposed,  by  late 
tradition,  to  be  kept  together,  shut  up,  and 
secluded  in  some  remote  quarter  of  the 
world.  But  enough  of  this.  From  several 
incidental  hints  we  are  forced  into  the  me- 
lancholy conclusion  that  this  American  mis- 
sion was  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
fatal  end  of  these  happy  communities,  for 
whose  welfare  these  zealous  men  had  de- 
voted themselves  in  the  most  self-denying 
spirit  of  love.  That  they  were  excellent  men, 
with  the  purest  and  best  intentions,  no  one 
can  doubt;  self-expatriated  from  their 
homes,  perhaps  on  the  peaceful  shores  of  the 
Hudson  or  the  Delaware,  and  from  all  the 
freedom  and  comforts  of  their  native  land ; 
of  most  of  them  the  remains  are  at  rest  in 
the  cemeteries  of  Mosul.  Dr.  Grant  him- 
self fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  caught  during 
bis  kind  and  unremitting  care  of  some  of  the 
yiclims  who  escaped  the  massacre.  But  it 
is  too  probable,  that  the  veiy  Christian  zeal 
which  brought  these  missionaries  into  this 
remote  field  of  labor,  mingled  with  the  jeal- 
ousy of  everything  foreign  and  Frank  among 
these  fierce  tribes,  aroused  the  dormant 
fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedans.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  acknowledges  the  want  of  judgment 
with  which  the  missionaries  chose  a  strong 
and  commanding  hill- top  for  the  position  of 
their  buildings  and  school- house.  It  looked 
as  designed  for  a  fortress,  hereafter  to  en- 
slave the  land  ;  it  was  so  well  placed,  and  of 
such  natural  strength,  as  to  become  by-and- 
by  such  a  fortress  in  the  hands  of  a  preda- 
tory chieftain.  Beder  Khan  Beg  was  urged, 
not  only  by  his  own  fierce  and  rapacious 
character,  but  by  a  fanatic  sheikh,  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  (and  quota- 
tions strong  and  emphatic  enough  abound  in 
certain  chapters  of  that  book,)  by  exterminat- 
ing the  unbelievers.      He  had  shown  his  re- 


ligious sincerity  by  massacring,  in  1843,  in 
cold  blood,  nearly  10,000  persons,  and  had 
carried  away  as  slaves  a  great  number  of 
girls  and  children.  One  of  these  murder- 
preaching  sheikhs,  we  should  not  forget  to 
notice,  was  seen  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Kuremi ; 
he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  miracles 
and  sanctity  throughout  Kurdistan. 

*•  He  was  seated  in  the  I  wan,  or  open  chamber 
of  a  very  neat  house ;  built,  kept  in  repair,  and 
continually  whitewashed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  A  beard,  white  as  enow,  fell  almost  to  his 
waiflt ;  and  he  wore  a  turban,  and  a  long  gown  of 
spotless  white  linen.  He  is  almost  blind,  and  sat 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro,  fingering  his  rosary. 
He  keeps  a  perpetual  Ramazan,  never  eating  be- 
tween dawn  and  sunset.  On  a  slab,  near  him, 
was  a  row  of  water-jogs  of  every  form,  ready  for 
use  when  the  sun  went  down." — p.  227. 

His  son,  Sheikh  Tahar,  was  the  legitimate 
heir  of  his  fame  for  holiness,  wonder-work- 
ing, and  ferocious  fanaticism.  He  was  ac- 
customed, when  he  entered  Mosul,  to  throw 
a  veil  over  his  face,  that  his  sight  might  not 
be  polluted  by  Christians  and  other  impuri- 
ties in  the  city.  This  man  was  at  the  car  of 
Beder  Khan,  urging  him  to  resume  his  in- 
human devastations. 

Mr.  Layard  arrived  in  the  country  after 
the  first  dreadful  invasion  which  had  wasted 
the  villages  of  the  Tyari ;  everywhere  he 
was  received  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm ; 
the  notion  of  his  high  rank  only  saved  him, 
or  rather,  as  we  gather  from  his  sly  language, 
prevented  him,  to  his  disappointment,  from 
sharing  in  the  pleasing  peril  of  being  smoth- 
ered in  the  embraces  of  the  grateful  girls. 
This  they  only  ventured  to  do  to  his  com- 
panion, the  brother  of  the  consul.  For  even 
here,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  English  in- 
fluence had  been  exerted  in  the  better  cause 
of  humanity,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the 
cause  of  knowledge.  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
had  prevailed  on  the  Porte  to  send  a  Com- 
missioner to  Kurdistan  to  persuade  Beder 
Khan  to  give  up  his  prisoners ;  he  had  him- 
self advanced  even  more  potent  arguments 
for  their  release — large  sums  of  ransom- 
money  from  his  own  pocket.  Mr.  Rassam, 
too,  the  English  Consul,  had  clothed  and 
maintained,  at  his  own  expense,  not  only  the 
Nestorian  patriarch,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Mosul,  but  many  hundred  Chaldeans  who 
had  escaped  from  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Layard  therefore  was  welcomed  with  uni- 
versal joy ;  his  own  kind  treatment  of  the 
Chaldeans,  whom  he  had  employed  in  his 
works,  had  uo  doubt  increased  his  popularity. 
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The  whole  account  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  priests  and  with  the  people  is  of  singular 
interest ;  though  with  one  fatal  drawback, 
the  presentiment  which  we  cannot  but  feel 
while  we  read  his  pages,  a  presentiment 
sadly  realized  at  the  close  of  this  chapter, 
that  even  then  their  cup  of  misery  was  not 
full.  The  cruel  Mohammedan  was  only 
waiting  to  wreak  his  fanatic  fury  on  Tkhoma, 
a  wild  but  romantic  district,  which  he  had 
as  yet  spared.  Such  a  deep-rooted  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  their  Christian  neighbors 
seemed  to  have  possessed  not  Beder  Khan 
alone,  but  some  other  of  the  Kurdish  chiefs, 
that  Mr.  Layard  himself  was  in  great  dan- 
ger— a  danger  which,  being  as  much  superior 
to  foolhardiness  as  to  fear,  he  escaped  by  his 
judgment  and  promptitude,  and  by  showing 
himself  as  crafty,  when  necessary,  as  his 
most  cunning  foes.  But  after  Mr.  Layard's 
departure  the  storm  burst  on  the  happy  but 
devoted  Tkhoma.  ''The  inhabitants  made 
Bome  resistance ;  an  indiscrimiuate  massacre 
took  place ;  the  women  were  brought  before 
the  chief,  and  murdered  in  cold  blood."  The 
principal  villages  were  destroyed ;  the  church- 
es pulled  down.  Nearly  half  the  population 
perished ;  among  them  one  of  the  Meleks,  or 
princes,  and  the  good  priest.  Kasha  Budaea ; 
the  last,  except  Kasha  Kana,  of  the  pious 
and  learned  Nestorian  clergy.  Even  after 
the  tardy  justice  of  the  Porte  was  put  forth 
to  crush  this  remorseless  barbarian — ^justice 
which  was  content,  probably  mollified  by 
some  golden  arguments,  with  a  sentence  of 
exile  to  Candia — the  locust  devoured  what 
the  canker-worm  had  spared.  Nur  Ullah 
Bey,  whom  we  remember  Dr.  Grant  visiting 
in  his  castle  of  Jula  Merk,  and  unhappily, 
as  it  turns  out,  restoring  to  health,  fell  on 
the  few  survivors  who  returned  to  their  vil- 
lages and  put  them  to  the  torture  to  discover 
their  concealed  treasures.  Many  died ;  the 
rest  fled  to  Persia.  "  This  flourishing  dis- 
trict," sadly  concludes  Mr.  Layard,  **  was 
thus  destroyed ;  and  it  will  be  long  ere  its 
cottages  rise  from  their  ruins,  and  the  fruits 
of  patient  toil  again  clothe  the  sides  of  the 
valleys."     (p.  239.) 

The  third  expedition  of  Mr.  Layard  led 
him  among  a  stjll  more  remarkable  people, 
perhaps  in  their  origin  not  only  much  older 
than  the  Ncstorian  form  of  Christianity,  but 
even  than  Chri^stianity  itself.  He  is  admitted 
into  the  rites,  almost  into  the  inmost  sanctu- 
ary, of  that  singular  race,  who  bear  the  ill- 
omened  name  of  Devil- worshippers.  He  is 
the  first  European,  we  believe,  who  has 
received  almost  unreserved  communication 


as  to  the  nature  of  their  tenets;  though, 
probably,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Yezidis 
themselves,  he  has  by  no  means  solved  the 
problem  either  of  the  date  or  the  primal 
source  of  their  curious  doctrines.  How  ex- 
traordinary the  vitality  even  of  the  wildest 
and  strangest  forms  of  religious  belief !  Here 
are  tribes,  proscribed  for  centuries,  almost 
perhaps  for  thousands  of  years,  under  the 
name  most  odious  to  all  other  religious 
creeds — hated  and  persecuted  by  the  Chris- 
tians, as,  if  not  guilty  of  an  older  and  more 
wicked  belief,  at  least  infected  by  the  most 
detested  heresy,  Manicheism ;  trampled  upon, 
hunted  down,  driven  from  place  to  place  by 
t^e  Mussulmen,  as  being  of  those  idolaters, 
the  people  without  a  Book,  towards  whom 
the  Koran  itself  justifies  or  commands  im- 
placable enmity.  Against  the  Yezidis,  even 
in  the  present  day,  the  Moslem  rulers  most 
religiously  fulfill  the  precepts  of  their  Scrip- 
ture— making  razzias  among  them,  massacring 
the  males,  carrying  oflF  the  women,  especially 
the  female  children,  into  their  harems.  That 
fanatic  persecution,  which  accidental  circum- 
stances suddenly  and  fatally  kindled  against 
the  Chaldean  Christians,  had  been  the 
wretched  lot,  time  out  of  mind,  of  the  Ye- 
zidis. Towards  the  Christians  the  Koran 
contained  more  merciful  texts  ;  towards  the 
Devil-worshippers  none.  Yet  here  are  they 
subsisting  in  the  nineteenth  century — flourish- 
ing tribes,  industrious  tribes,  cleanly  beyond 
most  Asiatics — not  found  in  one  district  alone, 
but  scattered  over  a  wide  circuit,  (some  have 
lately  taken  refuge  from  Mohammedan  per- 
secution under  the  Russian  government  in 
Georgia,)  celebrating  publicly  their  religious 
rites — with  their  sacred  places  and  sacred 
orders — and  with  the  unviolated  tombs  of 
their  sheikhs,  their  groves,  and  their  temples. 
The  manners  of  these  tribes  are  full  of  the 
frank,  courteous,  hospitable  freedom  of  Asi- 
atics ;  they  are  resolute  soldiers  in  self- 
defense;  and,  at  least,  not  more  given,  in 
their  best  days,  to  marauding  habits  than 
their  neighbors,  and  only  goaded  to  them  by 
the  most  cruel  and  unprovoked  persecution. 
Their  morals,  as  far  as  transpires  in  Mr. 
Layard's  trustworthy  accoimt,  are  much 
above  those  of  the  tribes  around  them  ;  they 
are  grateful  for  kindness,  and  by  no  means, 
at  least  as  far  as  Mr.  Layard  experienced, 
and  we  may  add  some  earlier  travellers,  jeal- 
ously uncommunicative  with  Franks.  Their 
secret  rites,  as  witnessed  by  Mr,  Layard,  are 
by  no  means  those  midnight  orgies  which 
have  earned  for  them  the  epithet  of  "  Che- 
regh  Sonderan" — the  extinguishers  of  lights. 
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The  imputation  of  revolting  practices  implied  attendant  on  the  stranger's  visit.   The  sheikh 

In  thib  appciiUtion  is  i^  utile  jubiitiod,  in  all  and  ihe  wuoie  tribe  entreated  iiiin  to  bestow 

probability,  as  the  same  charges  advanced  by  a  name  on  the  infant.     "Notwithstanding," 

the  heathens  against  the  primitive  Christians,  says  Mr.  Lay  ard,  ''my  respect  and  esteem 

by   the   orthodox   Christians  almost  indis-  for  the  Yezidis,  I  could  not  but  admit  that 

criminately  against  the  Gnostic  and  Mahi-  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 

chean  sects.     It  is  the  same  charge  which  of  their  tenets  and  form  of  worship ;  and  I 

all  religions  have  incurred,  which  have  been  was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  the  amount 

obliged  to  shroud  their  ceremonies,  for  fear  of  responsibility  which    I   might  incur  in 

of  persecution,  in  night  or  in  secrecy.    Fan-  standing  godfather  to  a  Devil- worshipper's 

tastic  as  these  rites  of  the  Devil-worshippers  baby."    Nothing  more  being  meant  than  the 

mtkf  be,  and,  instead  of  calm  and   sober  choice  of  a  name,   (baptism,   one  of  their 

worship,  maddening  to  the  utmost  physical  rites,  it  seems,  is  performed  by  immersion, 

excitement,  they  are,  as  far  as  we  can  know,  at  a  later    period,)   Mr.  Layard,  with  his 

perfectly  innocent.     If  dangerous,  consider-  usual  tact,  suggested  the  name  of  the  babe's 

ing  into  what,  according   to  some   of   the  grandfather,  Ali  Bey,  who  was  held  in  high 

Fathers,  the  Agapse  had  degenerated  in  the  reverence  in  the  tribe.     The  next  day  the 

third  and  fourth  centuries — considering  the  festi^'al   began.     Even   Mr.  Layard's  prac- 

Jumpers,  Shakers,  and  Revivals  of  modem  tiscd  eye  may  have  been  somewhat  dazzled 

day»— considering  what  has  been  ascribed  to  by  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  the  scene, 

some  Mohammedan  sects — at  all  events,  if  or  rather  the  succession  of  scenes  which  he 

the  worst  has  been  now  and  then  true,  there  lias  described  with  such  grace  and  liveliness. 

may  be  grave  doubt  in  many  minds  as  to  The  contrast  of  this  cool,  shady  valley,  in 

the  right  of  throwing  the  first  stone.  which  stood  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi — the 

Mr.  Layard's  invitation  to  the  Festival  of  religious  buildings  which  surrounded  it — its 

the  Yezidis  was  another  act  of  gratitude,  groves  and  its  fresh  and  flowing  waters — with 

arising  out  of  English  humanity.  The  Cretan  the  sultry  cellars  of  Mosul,  and  the  burning 

Pasha  had  endeavored^*— not  from  religious  plains  of  Nimroud — may  have   heightened 

zeal,  but  in  hope  of  plunder  and  exaction —  his  powers  of  enjoyment.     The  cordiality  of 

to  get  the  head  or  chief  priest  of  the  tribe  his  reception    opened  his   heart ;    but  the 

into  his  power.     "  Sheikh  Nasr  had  time  to  living  nature   of  the   picture   is   the    best 

escape  the  plot  against  him,  and  to  substitute  guaranty  for  the  artist's  fidelity  : 

in  his  place  the  second  in  authority,  who  was 

carried  a  prisoner  to  the  town."   The  heroic  ,         .„        ,       .,  ,        .,    . 

substitute;  in  his  devotion  to  his  chief,  bore  ,  V  T  ^'^T/  T^'^^^  with  the  assembly, 

.     .  J-        •  X     tT  1        J  at  the  door  of  the  tomb.    Sheikh  Nasr  then  rose, 

torture  and  imprisonment.    He  was  released  ^^^  ,  f^n^^^j  ^im  into  the  outer  court,  which 

by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Rassam,  who  ad-  ^v-as  filled  by  a  busy  crowd  of  pilgrims.    In  the 

yanced  a  considerable  sum  on  the  faith  of  recesses  and  on  the  ground  were  spread  the  stores 

the  Yezidis,  and   this  sum  was  punctually  of  the  travelling  merchants,  who,  on  such  occa- 

repaid  by  them  when  they  had  roiiped  their  sioii  repviir  to  the  valley.    Many-colored  hand- 

har^-est.     The  Yezidis  were  of  course  in  as  kerchiefs  and  cotton  stuffs  hung  from  the  branch- 

great  delight  at  the  recall  of  Keritli  Oglou  f  ^^  ^^  ^',^^ ',  ^/^^  ^,^«  ^T  ^IT'  'T? 

o    .,  X     r  ^1,  •  TIT     T>   °  "om  Amadiyah,  dates  from  Busrah,  and  walnuts 

as  the  rest  of  the  province.     Mr.  Rassam  from  the  mountains,  were  displayed  in  heaps  upon 

was  unable  to  attend  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  pavement.    Around  these  tempting  treasures 

the  disciples  of  their  religion  from  the  most  were  gathered  groups  of  boys  and  young  giris. 

distant  quarters  were  to  meet  at  their  great  Men  and  women  were  enj^aged  on  ali  sides  in 

holy  place,  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi — a  rays-  animated  conversation,  and  the  hum  of  human 

terious  personage,  whose  history,  the  period  voices  was  heard  throuffh  the  valley.     All  re- 

^f  k;«  i:L   !,;«  ♦ui^  ♦^  ««:«♦!„  ,.^,;^..a«^^  i,.»„«  spoctfully  saluted  the  sheikh,  and  made  way  for  us 

of  his  hfe,  his  title  to  saintly  reverence,  have  ^^^^  approached.   We  issued  from  the  precincU 

now  become  an    inexplicable    myth.      Mr  of  the  principal  building,  and  seated  ourselves  on 

Layard  was  more  lucky.     He  was  received  the  edge  of  a  fountain  built  by  the  road.^ide,  and 

by  Hussein,  the  chief,  a  youth  of  remarkable  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  trees  leading  into  the 

beauty,  rich  dress,  and  courteous  manners,  tomb.    The  slabs  surrounding  the  basin  are  to 

After  breakfast,  he  was  left  to  his  siesta,  some  extent  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  and  at  this 

which  was  broken  by  a  shrill  cry  of  rejoicing  ^'"^^  ^nly  Sheikh  Nasr.  Hussein  Bey,  and  mvself 

r         *i  »   A     4       rni       u  -1 1.  I  •       Tf  were  permitted  to  place  ourselves  upon  Ihpra. 

from  the  women  s  tents.    The  sheikh  himself  ^^^^^  P„  ^^,^^^  ^^J^^^  j,,^  y^^j^j^  ^^^  „„^j,. 

announced  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  birth  of  ij^g  to  see  them  polluted  by  Mussulmans,  who 

an  heir,  which   had  just    taken  place — an  usually  chose  this  spot,  well  adapted  for  repose, 

event  which  he  ascribed  to  the  good  fortune  to  spread  their  carpets.    The  water  of  the  loan- 
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tain  is  carefully  preserved  from  imparities,  and  is 
drunk  by  those  who  congregate  in  the  valley. 
Women  were  now  hastening  to  and  fro  with  their 
pitchers,  and  making  merry  as  they  waited  their 
turn  to  dip  them  into  the  reservoir.  The  principal 
eheikhs  and  cawaJs  sat  in  a  circle  round  the 
spring,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  pipes  and 
tambourines. 

**  I  never  beheld  a  more  picturesque  or  animat- 
ed scene.  Long  lines  of  pilgrims  toiled  up  the 
avenue.  There  was  the  swarthy  inhabitant  of 
the  iSinjar,  with  his  long  black  locks,  his  piercing 
eye  and  regular  features — his  white  robes  float- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  his  unwieldy  matchlock 
thrown  over  his  shoulder.  Then  followed  the 
more  wealthy  families  of  the  Kochers — the  wan- 
dering tribes  who  live  in  tents  in  the  plains,  and 
among  the  hills  of  ancient  Adiabene ;  the  men  in 
gay  jackets  and  variegated  turbans,  with  fantastic 
arms  in  their  girdles;  the  women  richly  clad  in 
silk  antaris;  their  hair  braided  in  many  tresses, 
falling  down  their  backs,  and  adorned  with  wild 
flowers ;  their  foreheads  almost  concealed  by  gold 
and  silver  coins ;  and  huge  strings  of  glass  beads, 
coins,  and  engraved  stones  hanging  round  their 
necks.  Next  would  appear  a  poverty-stricken 
family  from  a  village  of  the  Mosul  district ;  the 
women  clad  in  white,  pale  and  care-worn,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  their  children;  the  men 
urging  on  the  heavily  laden  donkey.  Similar 
groups  descended  from  the  hills.  Repeated  dis- 
charges of  fire-arms,  and  a  well-known  signal, 
announced  to  those  below  the  arrival  of  every 
new  party."— pp.  283-285. 

In  the  midst  of  this  occurred  a  character- 
istic and  amusing  incident,  which,  for  a  time, 
marred  the  general  mirth,  and  threatened 
to  interrupt  the  kindly  feeHng  between  the 
Yczidis  and  the  stranger.  The  dances  had 
begun — 

"  Every  place  from  which  a  sight  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  dancers,  was  occupied  by  curious 
spectators.  Even  the  branches  above  our  heads 
were  bending  under  the  clusters  of  boys,  who 
had  discovered  that,  from  them,  they  could  get  a 
full  view  of  what  was  going  on  below.  The  ma- 
ncDuvres  of  one  of  these  urchins  gave  rise  to  a 
somewhat  amusing  incident,  which  illustrates  the 
singular  superstitions  of  this  sect.  He  had  forced 
himself  to  the  very  end  of  a  weak  bough, 
which  was  immediately  above  me,  and  threatened 
every  moment  to  break  under  the  weight.  As  T 
looked  up  I  saw  the  impending  danger,  and  made 
an  effort,  by  an  appeal  to  the  chief,  to  avert  it. 

'*  If  that  young  sheit "  I  exclaimed,  about  to 

use  an  epithet,  generally  given  in  the  East  to 
such  adventurous  youths ;  1  checked  myself  im- 
mediately ;  but  it  was  already  too  late ;  half  the 
dreaded  word  had  escaped.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous; a  look  of  horror  seized  those  who 
were  near  enough  to  overhear  me  ;  it  was  quick- 
ly comuiimicated  to  those  beyond.  The  pleasant 
smile,  which  usually  played  upon  the  fine  fea- 
tures of  the  young  boy,  gave  way  to  a  serious  and 


angry  expression.  I  lamented  that  I  had  thus 
unwillingly  wounded  the  feelings  of  my  hosts, 
and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  could  make 
atonement  for  my  indiscretion — doubting  whether 
an  apology  to  the  Evil  principle  or  to  the  chief 
was  expected.  I  endeavored,  however,  to  make 
them  understand,  without  venturing  upon  any 
observations  which  might  have  brought  me  into 
greater  difficulties,  that  I  regretted  what  had 
passed ;  but  it  was  some  time  ere  the  group  re- 
sumed their  composure,  and  indulged  in  their 
previous  merriment'* — p.  286. 

We  must  make  room  for  the  night-scene — 
and  for  Mr.  Layard's  certificate  of  its  perfect 
innocence : 

"  As  nighi  advanced,  those  who  had  assembled 
— they  must  now  have  amounted  to  neariy  Gve 
thousand  persons — lighted  torches,  which  tbey 
carried  with  them  as  they  wandered  through  the 
forest  The  effect  was  magical ;  the  varied 
groups  could  be  faintly  distinguished  through  the 
darkness ;  men  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  women,  with 
their  children,  seated  on  the  house-tops;  and 
crowds  gathering  round  the  pedlars,  who  exposed 
their  wares  for  sale  in  the  court-yard.  Thou- 
sands of  lic:hts  were  reflected  in  the  fountains  and 
streams,  glimmered  amongst  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  danced  in  the  distance.  As  I  was 
gazing  on  this  extraordinary  scene,  the  hum  of 
human  voices  was  suddenly  hushed,  and  a 
strain,  solemn  and  melancholy,  arose  in  the  valley. 
It  resembled  some  majestic  chant  which  years 
before  I  had  listened  to  in  the  cathedral  of  a  dis- 
tant land.  Music  so  pathetic  and  so  sweet  I  had 
never  before  heard  in  the  East  I'he  voices  of 
men  and  women  were  blended  in  harmony  with 
the  sof^  notes  of  many  flutes.  At  measured  in- 
tervals the  song  was  broken  by  the  loud  crash  of 
cymbals  and  tambourines ;  and  those  who  were 
without  the  precincts  of  the  tomb  then  joined  in 
the  melody 

"  The  same  slow  and  solemn  strain,  occasion- 
ally varied  in  the  melody,  lasted  for  nearly  an 
hour ;  a  part  of  it  was  called  *  Makam  Azerat 
Elsau,'  or  the  Song  of  the  Angel  Jesus.  It  was 
sung  by  the  sheikhs,  the  cawals,  and  the  wo- 
men; and  occasionally  by  those  without.  I  could 
not  catch  the  words ;  nor  could  I  prevail  upon 
any  of  those  present  to  repeat  them  to  me.  They 
were  in  Arabic  ;  and,  as  few  of  the  Yezidis  can 
speak  or  pronounce  that  language,  they  were  not 
intelligible  even  to  the  experienced  ear  of  Ilodja 
Toma,  who  accompanied  me.  The  tambourines, 
which  were  struck  simultaneously,  only  interrupt- 
ed at  intervals  the  song  of  the  priests.  As  the 
time  quickened,  they  broke  in  more  frequently. 
The  chant  gradually  gave  way  to  a  lively  melody, 
which,  increasing  in  measure,  was  finally  lost  in 
a  confusion  of  sounds.  The  tambourines  were 
beaten  with  extraordinary  energy ;  the  flutes 
poured  forth  a  rapid  flood  of  notes ;  the  voices 
were  raised  to  their  highest  pitch ;  the  men,  out- 
side, joined  in  the  cry  ;  whilst  the  women  made 
the  rocks  resound  with  their  shrill  tahleJiL  The 
musicians,  giving  way  to  the  excitement,  threw 
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their  instruments  into  the  air,  and  strained  their 
limbs  into  every  contortion,  until  they  (ell  ex- 
hausted to  the  ground.  I  never  heard  a  more 
frightful  yell  t])an  that  which  rose  in  the  valley. 
It  was  midnight.  The  time  and  place  were  well 
suited  to  the  occasion ;  and  I  gazed  wnth  wonder 
upon  the  extraordinary  scene  around  me.  Thus 
were  probably  celebrated,  ages  ago,  the  myste- 
rious rites  of  the  Corybantes  when  they  met  in 
some  consecrated  grove.  I  did  not  marvel  that 
such  wild  ceremonies  had  given  rise  to  those 
stories  of  unhallowed  rites  and  obscene  mysteries 
which  have  rendered  the  name  of  Yezidi  an 
abomination  in  the  East.  Notwithstanding  the 
uncontrollable  excitement  which  appeared  to  pre- 
vail amongst  all  present,  there  were  no  indecent 
gestures  or  unseemly  ceremonies.  When  the 
musicians  and  singers  were  exhausted,  the  noise 
suddenly  died  away ;  the  various  groups  resumed 
their  previous  cheerfulness,  and  again  wandered 
through  the  valley,  or  seated  themselves  under 
the  trees. 

'*  So  far  from  Sheikh  Adi  being  the  scene  of 
the  orj^es  attributed  to  the  Vezidis,  the  whole 
valley  is  held  sacred  ;  and  no  acts,  such  as  the 
Jewish  law  has  declared  to  be  impure,  are  per- 
mitted within  the  sacred  precincts.  No  other 
than  the  high-priest  and  tiie  chiefs  of  the  sect  are 
buried  near  the  tomb.  Many  pilgrims  take  off 
their  shoes  on  approaching  it,  and  go  barefooted 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  its  vicinity." — pp.  290- 
293. 

It  is  this  strange  and  awful  reverence  for 
the  Evil  principle  which  is  the  peculiar  tenet 
in  the  creed,  and  has  given  its  odious  name 
to  this  ancient  and  singular  people.  With 
them  and  old  Lear  alone  the  "  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness is  a  gentleman.''  They  will  not  endure 
the  profane  use  of  any  word  which  sounds 
like  Sheitan,  or  Satan ;  and  they  have  the 
same  aversion — some  slight  touch  of  which 
might  perhaps  not  be  unbecoming  in  the 
followers  of  a  more  true  and  holy  faith — to 
the  Arabic  words  for  a  curse  and  accursed, 
Satan,  in  their  theory,  which  approaches  that 
of  Origen,  is  the  chief  of  the  angelic  host, 
now  suffering  punishment  for  rebellion 
against  the  Divine  will — but  to  be  hereafter 
admitted  to  pardon  and  restored  to  his  high 
estate.  He  is  called  Melek  Taous,  King  Pea- 
cock ;  or  Melek  el  Kout,  the  mighty  angel. 
The  peacock,  according  to  one  account,  is  the 
symbol  as  well  as  the  appellative  of  this  in- 
effable being — no  unfitting  emblem  of  pride. 
Manichcism  naturally  suggests  itself  as  the 
source  of  this  awe  for  the  Evil  principle ;  but 
the  Satan  of  the  Yezidis  seems  to  be  the 
fallen  archannrcl  of  the  later  Hebrew  belief, 
rather  than  the  Zoroastrian  and  Persian  Ah- 
riman,  the  eternal  rival  and  equal  of  Ormuzd  ; 
he  is  no  impersonation  of  Darkness  as  op- 
posed to  Light    The  Yezidis  seem  to  hare 


none  of  the  speculative  hostility  to  Matter* 
as  the  eternal  principle  of  Evil,  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  Manicheism,  as  it  had  been  of 
all  the  Gnostic  creeds.  Nor  is  the  Evil  prin- 
ciple the  equal  antagonist  of  the  Good.  In 
all  other  respects  their  creed  seems  to  be  a 
wild  and  incoherent  fusion  of  various  tenets, 
either  borrowed  from  or  forced  upon  them  by 
other  dominant  religions  around  them.  Mr. 
Layard  supposes,  the  groundwork  to  he  Sa- 
bianism,  yet  he  does  not  describe  them  as 
paying  especial  reverence  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  except  perhaps  to  the  Sun,  under  the 
name  of  Sheikh  Shems.  They  have  a  tem- 
ple and  oxen  dedicated  to  that  luminary; 
and  kiss  the  place  where  his  first  beams  fall. 
This,  however,  is  pure  Zoroastrianism — (we 
ought  to  note  that  the  researches  in  Nine- 
veh are  in  favor  of  the  Chaldean  origin  of 
that  mysterious  personage  and  his  faith.) 
They  worship  towards  the  rising  sun,  and 
turn  the  feet  of  their  dead  to  that  Kubleh. 
They  have  the  same  reverence  for  fire — a 
still  more  peculiar  mark  of  the  Persian 
creed ;  they  hold  the  color  blue  in  abomi- 
nation ;  **  are  fond  of  white  linen,  and  in  the 
cleanliness  of  their  hahits  and  their  frequent 
ablutions,  they  also  resemble  the  Saba^ans.*' 
They  reverence  the  Old  Testament  almost 
with  Jewish  zeal,  (a  tenet  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  Manichcism  ;)  they  receive,  but 
with  less  reverence,  the  Gospel  and  the  Ko- 
n\n.  Their  notion  of  our  Saviour  is  the  Mo- 
hammedan, except  that  he  was  an  angel,  not 
a  prophet ;  with  the  Koran,  they  take  the 
Docetic  view  of  his  person,  and  deny  the  re- 
ality of  his  sufferings.  Their  habits  have 
nothing  of  the  asceticism  of  the  Manichean 
sects ;  they  do  not  even  keep  the  Mohamme- 
dan Kamazan ;  they  fast  three  days  only  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  even 
that  is  not  of  necessary  obligation.  Wednes- 
day is  their  holiday,  on  which  the  more  de- 
vout fast ;  but  it  is  not  kept  with  the  rigor 
of  a  Sabbath.  Under  their  Great  Sheikh 
they  have  a  hierarchy  of  four  orders,  and 
these  offices  are  hereditary,  and  descend  to 
females.  They  are — I.  The  Pirs,  or  saints, 
who  lead  a  holy  life,  intercede  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  supposed  to  cure  diseased  and 
insanity. — H.  The  Sheikhs,  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  band  of  red  and  yellow,  perform  the 
chief  functions  of  the  ceremonial,  take  charM 
of  the  offerings,  and  vend  the  relics. — lu. 
The  Cawals  are  the  itinerant  preachers,  who 
go  round  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  sect, 
chant  the  hymns,  and  play  on  the  flute  and 
tambourine.  IV.  The  Fakirs,  dressed  in 
coarse  dark  cloth,  perform  the  menial  offices. 
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We  re^et  to  say  that  the  schoolmaster 
forms  no  part  of  the  hierarchy.  It  is  con- 
sidert'd  uuiawiul  to  learn  to  read  or  write. 
This  legally  established  ignorance  may  well 
make  us  despair  of  ever  solving  the  mystery 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Yeaddis.  The  only 
chance  would  be  by  obtaining  the  sacred 
volume  of  their  traditions^  their  hymns,  and 
religious  ceremonial.  It  is  in  Arabic,  but 
carefully  concealed  from  the  sight  and  touch 
of  the  profane.  It  might  indeed,  after  all, 
be  hardly  more  satisfactory  than  the  per- 
plexing Codex  Nasireus,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Sabscan  Christians,  or  so-called  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John. 

We  return  to  Nimroud. — Our  limited  space 
forces  us  to  compress  into  a  brief  summary 
our  account  of  the  actual  discoveries  on  this 
prolific  mound.  But  we  strongly  recom- 
mend our  reader  to  follow  Mr.  Layard  him* 
self  in  the  successive  steps  of  bis  operation ; 
to  catch,  as  almost  the  coldest  and  most  un- 
imaginative will  do,  the  infection  of  his  zeal, 
to  enter  into  his  anxieties  and  his  hopes  ;  to 
behold  chamber  after  chamber,  hall  after 
hall,  unfold  themselves  as  it  were  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  assume  shape,  di- 
mensions, height ;  to  watch  the  reliefs  which 
lioe  the  walls  gradually  disclosing  their 
forms  ;  as  the  rubbish  clears  away,  the  siege 
and  the  battle  and  the  hunting- piece  becom- 
ing more  and  more  distinct ;  the  king  rearing 
more  manifestly  his  lofty  tiara,  and  display- 
ing his  undoubted  symbol  of  royalty;  the 
attitude  of  the  priest  proclaiming  his  office, 
sometimes  his  form  and  features,  his  imperfect 
and  effeminate  manhood;  the  walls  of  the 
besieged  cities  rearing  their  battlements ;  the 
combatants  grappling  in  mortal  struggle; 
the  horses  curveting;  the  long  procession 
stretchmg  out  slab  after  slab,  with  the  tro- 
phies of  victory  or  the  offering  of  devotion ; 
above  all,  the  huge  symbolic  animals,  the 
bulls  or  lions,  sometimes  slowly  struggling 
into  light  in  their  natural  forms,  sometimes 
developing  their  human  heads;  their  out- 
spread wings;  their  downward  parts — in  their 
gigantic  but  just  proportions — heaving  oflF,  it 
might  seem,  the  encumbering  earth.  So  in 
Milton's  noble  descriptions,  if  we  add  only  the 
broad-homed  bull  to  the  lion  and  the  stag — 
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'*  Now  half  appeared 
e  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brindcd  mane ;  t})e  ounce, 
The  leopard,  and  the  tiger — as  the  mole, 
Rising — ^the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hilK)ck8 ;  the  swift  stag,  from  under  ground, 
Bore  up  his  branching  head." — P.  Lost,  vii.  263. 


We  can  conceive  indeed  of  nothing  more  stir- 
ring, more  absorbinp".  than,  once  certninly  in 
the  right  track,  to  work  away  in  these  mines  of 
ancient  remains  ;  to  follow  the  lode,  not  after 
vulgar  copper  or  iron,  or  even  more  precious 
metals,  but  after  the  images  of  the  kings  of 
ancient  days,  the  records  and  pictures  of  vic- 
tories—of empires  almost  pre-historic ;  to  un- 
cover the  moniunental  inscriptions,  in  almost 
the  oldest  written  characters,  which  at  least 
have  in  our  own  day  partially  surrendered  their 
secrets  to  the  inquisitive  industry  and  sagacity 
of  our  Lassens  and  Kawlinsons ;  to  disinter  an 
Asiatic  Pompeii,  not  a  small,  if  elegant,  pro- 
vincial town,  buried  in  the  days  of  the  Flavian 
Caesars,  but  the  life,  the  wars,  the  banquets, 
the  state,  the  religion  of  the  capital  city  of 
old  Assyria;  the  great  temple  in  which  reigned 
and  perhaps  were  worshipped  sovereigns  con- 
temporaneous with  the  elder  Pharaohs,  and 
whose  names  had  reached  the  Greeks  only 
by  vague  and  uncertain  tradition. 

Mr.  Lavard*s  sagacity  acquired  before  long 
a  knowledge  of  the  right  mode  of  working 
these  antiquarian  quarries.  The  confident 
certainty  with  which  he  at  hist  proceeded, 
the  sort  of  divination  which  he  seemed  to 
possess,  that  intuitive  magical  rod  which 
pointed  to  hidden  curiosities,  was  no  less 
amazing  to  his  perplexed  fellow-laborers, 
than  his  motive  in  consuming  so  much  cost 
and  time  in  what  appeared  such  unprofitable 
labors.  This  simple  plan  of  discovery  at 
which  Mr.  Layard  at  length  arrived,  the 
knowled^  of  which  may  spare  great  waste 
of  trouble  and  money  in  future  researches, 
was  grounded  on  the  system  invariably 
adopted,  probably  enforced  on  the  founders 
of  the  larger  Assyrian  edifices  by  the  circum- 
stances and  nature  of  their  country.  The 
low  level  plains  on  which  they  built  their 
cities  compelled  them  to  give  artificial  eleva- 
tion, both  for  strength  and  security,  that  they 
might  be  seen  afar  off  and  command  the 
adjacent  region.  A  great  pavement,  usually 
of  unburnt  brick,  was  first  laid  down,  com- 
mensurate with  the  design,  on  a  mass  of 
brickwork  thirty  or  forty  feet  high ;  on  this 
pavement  rose  tlie  palace  or  temple,  with  all 
its  hall  or  chambers.  The  first  object  then, 
in  these  researches,  was  to  pierce  down  to  this 
foundation  platform,  (to  penetrate  deeper  was 
vain  and  lost  labor,)  and,  having  reached  its 
level,  to  work  onwards  in  any  direction  along 
its  surface  till  the  walls  crossed  the  way ; 
then  to  follow  the  wall  till  broken  by  gates 
or  openings  which  led  into  other  galleries  or 
chambers.  The  gates  of  the  more  important 
chambers  were  usually  designated  by  a  pair 
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of  gigantic  figures — bulls,  lions,  or  of  com- 
posit4^  forms — thf»  colossal  warders  of  these 
▼ast  halls.  The  gates  or  doors,  if  there  were 
gates  or  doors,  being  of  some  less  durable 
material,  had  entirely  perished.  This  knowl- 
edge, however,  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Assyrian  architecture  was  gained  only  by 
observation  and  experience.  It  was  em- 
ployed in  Mr.  Layard's  later  excavations  in 
the  huge  mound  of  Kouyunjik ;  in  the  plain 
beyond  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul ;  and  in 
that  of  Kalah  Shergat ;  in  all  of  which  he 
was  eminently,  if  not  equally,  successful.  It 
might  have  saved  M.  fiotta,  if  it  had  been 
known  from  the  first,  much  toil ;  and  even 
Mr.  Layard,  in  the  researches  which  he 
made  at  Khorsabad,  after  it  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  French.  Even  at  Nimroud,  at 
the  first  period  of  his  excavations,  when  he 
was  eager  without  delay  to  avail  himself  of 
Sir  Stratford  Canning's  liberality,  this  base 
of  operations  had  not  been  discovered ;  the 
researches  were  less  regular  and  systematic, 
guided  by  the  external  appearance  of  the 
mound,  and  the  first  indications  of  the  tops  of 
the  walls,  which  seemed  to  invite  the  pickaxe 
and  spade.  Mr.  Layard's  original  Arab 
guide,  an  intelligent  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  mound,  pointed  out  a  fragment  of 
alabaster,  cropping  out,  in  geological  phrase, 
above  the  soil.  On  digging  down  it  appeared 
part  of  a  large  slab  ;  but  the  first  chamber, 
the  wall  of  which  was  partly  faced  by  this 
slab,  was  more  perplexing  than  satisfactory. 
A^yet  there  were  neither  bas-reliefs  nor  in- 
Bcriptions;  and  it  was  evident  that  this 
chamber  had  been  opened  before — as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  memory  of  living  man,  and, 
from  a  modem  inscription,  by  a  late  pasha  in 
search  of  materials  for  tombstones.  But 
steady  perseverance — and  skill,  which,  by 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Layard,  was  rapidly  ac- 
quired— soon  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  unknown  and  inviolate  ;  till  the  three 
great  edifices  of  different  ages,  adorned  by 
sculptures  of  different  character— one  at  the 
northwest  comer,  one  in  the  centre,  one  to 
the  southeast — revealed  to  the  light  of  day 
the  Nineveh  perhaps  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
of  Salmaneser  and  Sennacherib,  of  Esarhad- 
don  and  Sardanapalus. 

Mr.  Layard  has  rendered  us  great  assist- 
ance in  his  own  summary  of  the  final  result 
of  his  operations.  He  has  given  (and  we 
are  inclined  to  pardon  the  repetition,  from 
the  more  perfect  distinctness  with  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  accompany  him,)  first 
a  topographic  account,  with  constant  refer- 
ences to  his  plans,  and  then  a  picturesque 


view  of  the  mound,  into  which  we  descend* 
and  behold  his  laborers — Arrib«  '^I'l  Ch?.ldo- 
ans,  Mohammedans  and  Christians — working 
together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  in  all  their 
wild  attitudes,  with  their  fantastic  gestures 
and  dissonant  cries.  We  range  with  him 
through  the  whole  circuit — pass  from  hall  to 
hall — contemplate  the  lions  at  the  gates,  the 
sculptures  on  the  walls — explore  the  rubbish 
for  smaller  articles  of  curiosity. 

Before  Christmas,  1846,  Mr.  Layard  had 
only  opened  eight  chambers.  The  intelli- 
gence of  funds  placed  at  hb  disposal  through 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  enabled 
him  to  proceed  on  a  more  vigorous  plan  and 
on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Before  he  closed 
his  work  eight-and-twenty  of  these  halls  and 
galleries  had  come  to  light ;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  plans,  we  can  trace  the 
whole  groundwork  of  the  edifice.  By  his 
clever  picture-writing,  assisted,  too,  by  many 
cuts  executed  with  great  skill  by  Mr.  George 
Scharf,  we  are  enabled  to  see  th^  several 
parts  of  the  mound,  from  a  shapeless  heap 
of  rubbish  covered  with  vegetation — a  grassy 
hill  of  vast  size  but  inexplicable  shape — be- 
come gradually  an  assemblage  of  ruins,  in 
which  the  walls,  roofless  indeed,  but  mostly 
erect,  stand  up  before  us.  The  chambers 
expand,  many  of  them  at  first  dazzling  with 
rich  colors,  which  faded  unfortunately  on 
their  exposure  to  light ;  and  faced  with 
sculptured  slabs.  We  understand  the  whole 
construction  and  arrangement,  if  not  extent, 
of  an  Assyrian  palace-temple. 

The  palace  on  the  northeastern  comer  of 
the  mound,  which  Mr.  Layard  considers  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Ninevite  buildings,  had 
evidently  been  the  most  magnificent  edifice, 
displayed  the  more  regular  construction,  was 
adorned  with  the  finest  sculptures,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  most  curious  inscriptions.  To 
this  we  shall  return.  But  there  were  ap- 
pearances which  came  to  light,  during  the 
operations  about  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
even  still  more  surprising.  There  was  a 
kind  of  succession  in  the  strata  of  remains, 
which,  without  demanding  the  incalculable 
periods  of  our  geologists,  showed  an  antiquity 
which  may  well  perplex  the  historical  in- 
quirer. Above  the  buried  remains  of  the 
Ninevite  palace,  some  people — a  people  by 
every  indication  of  great  antiquity — haa 
formed  their  burial-place.  The  excavators 
had  to  dig  through  a  layer  of  tombs,  to 
displace  the  remains  of  the  dead,  which  they 
did  with  great  care.  The  tombs  were  not 
the  hastily- piled  sepulchres  of  a  roving 
tribe — they  were  regularly  formed  of  bricks 
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carefully  joined,  but  without  mortar ;  some 
covered  with  slabs  of  alabaster ;  others  were 
large  earthen  sarcophagi  covered  with  slabs. 
Parts  of  a  skeleton,  and  some  of  the  bones, 
appeared  entire  on  opening  one  of  the  tombs, 
but  crumbled  into  oust  on  the  attempt  to 
remove  them.  In  the  first  of  these  tombs 
were  likewise  found  vases  of  reddish  clay 
and  beads,  and  small  ornaments  belonging  to 
a  necklace.  Besides,  there  was  a  cylinder 
i^presentin^  a  king  in  his  chariot  hunting 
the  wild  bull,  a  copper  ornament,  two  silver 
bracelets,  and  a  pin  for  the  hair.  It  seemed 
that  the  body  must  have  been  that  of  a 
female.  In  other  tombs  were  found  vases  of 
green  pottery,  copper  mirrors,  lustnd  spoons, 
and  various  ornaments.  The  whole  of  these 
ornaments  were,  in  their  character  and  form, 
•Egyptian,  Five  feet  below  this  cemetery  ap- 
peared the  remains  of  a  building — but  of  a 
building  in  ruins.  The  walls,  of  unbaked 
bricks  could  still  be  traced ;  but  the  slabs 
which  had  lined  them,  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
and  inscriptions,  had  been  detached  from  the 
walls,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  remov- 
ing them  to  some  other  place — it  should  seem 
or  employing  thcin  for  some  neighboring 
building.  Mr.  Layard  asserts,  and  we  think 
on  solid  grounds,  that  these  slabs  were  inva- 
riably, according  to  the  practice  of  Assyrian 
art,  'sculptured  after  they  had  been  set  up. 
And  here,  in  a  space  of  fifty  feet  square, 
cleared  by  the  removal  of  about  twenty 
tombs,  above  one  hundred  slabs  were  exposed 
to  view,  packed  in  rows,  one  against  the 
other,  as  slabs  in  a  stone-cutter's  yard,  or  as 
leaves  of  a  gigantic  book.  Every  slab  was 
sculptured ;  and  as  they  were  placed  in  a 
regular  series,  according  to  the  subjects 
Upon  them,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
moved,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood  from 
their  original  positions  against  the  walls  of 
Bun-dried  bricks,  and  had  been  left  as  found, 
preparatory  to  their  removal  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Layard  had  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
central  building  had  been  destroyed  to  supply 
materials  for  the  temple  or  palace  at  the 
southwest  corner.  The  sculptures  closely 
resembled  those  actually  found  in  that  edifice ; 
and  there  also  appeared  slabs  with  the  reliefs 
turned  towards  the  wall.  He  was  compelled 
to  the  strange  but  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  some  considerable  time  even  after  this 
removal,  in  the  accumulated  earth  and  rub- 
bish, now  stirred  again  for  the  first  time 
nineteen  centuries  after  Christ,  was  the  buri- 
al-place of  a  people  seemingly  Egyptian,  or 
in  some  degree  Egyptianizcd  in  manners  and 
arts — closely  allied,  or  assimilated  at  least,  to 


that  now  well-known  race,  with  whom,  in 
their  own  monuments,  we  have  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  most  minute  household  orna- 
ments and  attire.  The  catacomb  of  one  age 
must  be  pierced,  to  arrive  at  the  palace  or 
temple  of  another  :  one  generation  makes  its 
graves,  seemingly  unconscious  that  far  below 
are  the  dwellings  of  a  generation  much  more 
ancient  of  course,  and  forgotten.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard modestly  contents  himself  with  suggest- 
ing the  questions — ^What  race  occupied  the 
country  after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  ?  At  what  period  were  these  tombs 
made  ?  What  antiquity  does  their  presence 
assign  to  the  buildings  beneath  them  ?  One 
thing  seems  clear — that  they  are  neither 
Persian  nor  Greek  ;  they  belong  to  an  anterior 
period,  when  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  As- 
syria and  Egypt.  These  problems  must  yet 
await  their  answer,  and  can  only  be  answered 
if  the  inscriptions — as  yet  but  indistinctly 
read,  apd,  if  interpreted  at  all,  still  more 
indistinctly  interpreted — shall  render  up  their 
secrets. 

But  they  naturally  lead  to  the  more  sim- 
ple, yet  no  less  important  problem,  which 
is  started  by  the  whole  work  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ard : — What  is  the  result  of  these  singular 
discoveries  ?  What  hght  do  they  throw  on 
the  history  of  mankind ;  on  the  origin,  early 
development,  and  progress  of  human  civili- 
zation ?  How  far  has  the  great  empire  of 
Assyria,  from  a  vast  and  vague  Oriental  tra- 
dition, an  imposing  and  mysterious  myth, 
become  a  reality  ?  How  far  are  we  able  to 
fill  up  its  dim  and  uninterrupted  annals  ?  The 
only  trustworthy  history  of  Assyria,  up  to 
this  time,  has  been  that  of  its  close ;  from 
this— of  which  a  proximate  date  can  be  as- 
signed— we  must  ascend  (in  such  history  the 
upward  is  the  only  intelligible  course)  into 
its  more  cloudy  antiquity.  We  know,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  period  at  which  Nine- 
veh and  her  sovereigns  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Layard,  we  think, 
takes  unnecessary  pains  to  prove  this  abso- 
lute and  total  destruction  of  Nineveh  and 
the  Assyrian  cities.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  within  the  range  of  history,  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  and  the  rise  of  the  great 
Persian  monarchy,  any  large  capital  can 
have  arisen  unnoticed,  or  any  powerful  sov- 
ereigns ruled,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tigris. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all 
these  ruins — those  of  Khorsabad,  Kouyunjik, 
Kalah  Shergat,  as  well  as  Nimroud,  belong 
to  the  Assyrian  Nineveh,  of  which  the  fall  is 
described  as  an  historic  fact,  which,  if  he 
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had  not  witnessed,  bad  made  an  awful  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  man  in  his  day,  by 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel — Ezekiel,  who  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  one  of  the  afflu- 
ents of  die  Tigris.  The  prophet  cites  it  as  a 
terrible  and  notorious  admonitory  example 
to  the  haughty  kings  of  Egypt,  (ch.  xxxi.) 
The  date  of  the  fallof  Nineveh  is  brought 
even  to  a  clpser  point.  In  Isaiah  it  is  the  As- 
syrian who  is  subduing  Western  Asia.  Jere- 
miah knows  no  great  easternpower  but  the 
Chaldean  king  of  Babylon.  The  date  which 
can  be  made  out  from  the  account  in  Hero- 
dotus of  the  conquest  of  Kinus,  or  Nineveh, 
by  Cyaxares,  the  Mede,  singularly  cbincides 
with  this  period ;  and,  in  a  word,  ehronolo- 
gists  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  fixing  the  year 
606  B.  c.  for  the  final  extinction  of  the  em- 
pire of  Assyria.  The  latest  dynasty  of  the 
Assyrians  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  bibliqal 
histories.  The  names  of  Tiglath  Pileser, 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon 
are  known  as  having  enveloped  the  kmgdom 
of  Israel  in  their  western  conquests,  and  as 
having  menaced  Jerusalem.  These,  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  seems  to  conclude,  are  the  kings  who  built 
Kouyunjik,  Khorsabad,  and  the  later  Nim- 
roud  palaces,  whose  victories  are  commemo- 
rated in  the  later  sculptures;  and  at  all 
events  those  sculptures  are  singularly  illus- 
trative of  the  campaigns  thus  incidentally  or 
more  fully  described  in  the  Hebrew  writings. 
That  some  of  those  western  conquests,  either 
predicted  or  historically  related  by  the 
Chroniclers  or  Propheta  are  recorded  on 
these  very  slabs,  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
There  has  been  an  attempt,  indeed,  to  iden- 
tify one  conquered  people  with  the  Jews ; 
for  this  we  think  no  sufficient  proof  or  argu- 
ment is  offered ;  but  the  prisoners — men, 
women,  and  children — who  are  led  away 
into  bondage  from  the  captive  cities,  may 
doubtless  represent,  among  others,  some  of 
those  who  were  carried  off  from  their  native 
homes  in  Palestine  to  Halab,  and  Hamath, 
and  Gozar.  The  identical  Kab-Saris,  the 
chief  eunuch — perhaps  the  Rab-Shakeh,  the 
chief  cup-bearer — who  were  sent  to  de- 
nounce war  against  Jerusalem,  may  pos$ib!y 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  long  processions. 
The  Rab-Saris  is  perpetually  found  as  the 
prime-minister,  the  vizier,  or  representative 
of  the  monarch.  But  the  most  remarkable 
identification  of  the  western  conquests  of 
Assyria  with  those  of  prophetic  history  is  on 
certain  slabs  which  commemorate  the  siege 
and  subjugation  of  maritime  fortresses.  In 
the  earlier  sculptures  boats  appear,  such  as 
are  now  used  in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ; 


there  is  one  ferrying  over  a  royal  chariot^ 
with  swimmers  around  it,  supported  on 
bladders,  as  at  the  present  day.  On  the 
later  reliefs  of  Kouyunjik  are  vessels  appa- 
rently not  belonging  to  the  Assyrians,  (who 
never,  probably,  became  a  maritime  people,) 
but  to  the  cities  they  were  besieging.  They 
are  shown  to  be  sea-vessels  by  the  some- 
what clumsy  but  significant  device  of  sea- 
fish  swimming  about  them ;  but  are  the 
same  in  shape  and  construction — and  that 
a  very  peculiar  construction — with  vessels 
found  on  coins  of  the  early  Persian  monar- 
chy, and  those  of  Sidon  of  a  much  later  pe- 
rioid.  The  cities  besieged,  it  is  no  rash  con- 
clusion, may  therefore  be  Tvre  or  Sidon,  or 
some  of  the  other  ffourishing  mercantile 
towns  on  that  coast. 

But  what  learn  we  of  that  other  dynasty 
which — high  above  that  which  began  with 
Pul  and  ended  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (see 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  381,  <kc.) — commencing  with 
Ninus  and  Semiramis,  is  said  to  have  endured 
for  1360  years,  and  closed  with  Sardana^Mk- 
lus  ?  What  learn  we  of  those  more  prime- 
val Assyrian  monarchs,  the  builders  of  Nin- 
eveh and  of  the  older  Babylon  ?  Concern- 
ing this  royal  race,  all  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  through  the  Greeks,  and  those 
mostly  late  compilers,  though  they  occasion- 
ally cite  earlier  vouchers.  The  whole  of  this 
b  so  vague,  wild,  and  unreal,  as  to  make  us 
suspect  more  than  the  usual  proverbial  men- 
dacity of  Grecian  history.  These  elder 
Assyrian  sovereigns,  their  achievements, 
their  edifices,  loom  dimly  through  the  haze 
of  impenetrable  antiquity,  and  might  seem  to 
owe  their  grandeur  in  a  great  degree  to  their 
remoteness. 

Mr.  Layard  devotes  many  pages  to  the 
fragments  or  traditions  of  history  concerning 
this  earlier  empire.  He  has  collected  these 
with  much  industry  from  all  quarters,  but 
has  appealed  to  them  with  too  little  discrim- 
ination. Considering  the  age,  the  active  and 
adventurous  life  of  Mr.  Layard,  his  scholar- 
ship is  of  so  much  higher  order  than  we  had 
a  right  to  expect ;  his  judgment  is  so  rarely 
led  astray  by  the  temptations  of  his  exciting 
theme,  that  we  woula  speak  with  most  re- 
spectful tenderness  of  his  adherence  to  the 
old  usage  (an  usage,  we  regret  to  say,  still 
countenanced  by  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished scholars  and  chronologists)  of  heap- 
ing together,  with  the  more  valuable  author- 
ities, passages  from  the  most  obscure  and 
worthless  writers  concerning  subjects  on 
which  they  could  not  but  be  profoundly  ig- 
norant, or  from  writers  of    better   name. 
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where  their  authority  can  have  dq  weight. 
J'^  hia  Intrcduction,  it  is  blugular  that  he 
promises  to  be  as  severe  and  judicious  as  we 
would  require;  his  conclusions  are  simple, 
sound,  and  just,  while  the  unfeiened  modesty 
of  his  language,  the  excuses  which  he  urges 
of  bad  health  as  well  as  overwhelming  occu- 
pation, cannot  but  strongly  prepossess  us  in 
his  favor.  But  in  the  body  of  his  work  he 
has  neglected  somewhat  too  much  that  rigid 
historical  criticism,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  fact  from  fable, 
mythic  legend  from  historic  truth.  Surely, 
for  instance,  we  are  now  far  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  Pliny  and  the  poet  Lucan,  as  to 
the  inventors  of  written  characters.  .  We 
know  that  the  Greieks  generally  supposed 
their  own  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian;  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
esteem  their  teachers  the  primary  discover- 
ers of  letters;  but  of  what  weight  is  that 
<Jreek  opinion  as  to  the  question  itself? 

As,  however,  this  early  Assyrian  history 
must  be  forced,  by  these  discoveries,  on  the 
attention  even  of  the  general  reader,  it  may 
be  worth  the  pains  to  examine  its  real 
amount  and  value.  When  Herodotus  wrote, 
the  great  empire  of  Babylon  had  entirely 
swallowed  up,  and,  as  it  seems,  totally  ob- 
scured the  more  apcient  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
Semiramis  is  introduced  only  as  having  ruled 
in  Babylon;  Nineveh  is  hardly  more  than 
once  or  twice  distinctly,  and  that  incidentally, 
mentioned — once  as  having  been  included  in 
the  conquests  of  the  Babylonian  queen  Nito- 
cria— and  again  in  the  Median  history,  as 
having  fallen  under  the  victorious  arms  of 
Cyaxares.  In  another  passage  Herodotus 
speaks,  as  it  were  accidentally,  of  the  As- 
syrians, as  having  ruled  Upper  Asia  for  520 
years.  It  seems  absolutely  impossible  to 
limit  the  whole  empire  of  Assyria  to  this 
narrow  period.  This  sentence,  therefore, 
probably  refers  to  the  rule  of  some  particu- 
lar Assyrian  dynasty,  or  some  period  when 
their  empire  was  at  its  height  as  to  power 
and  extent,  (Herod,  i.  95.)* 

♦  We  agree  with  those  modem  critica  who  do  not 
believe  that  Herodotus  ever  wrote  an  Assyrian  his- 
tory. This  work  was  unknown  to  any  writer  of 
antiquity.  Mr.  Layard  is  wrong  when  he  sa^s,  in 
his  Introduction,  that  "  Aristotle,  do  Anim.  viii.  18, 
mentions  having  seen  it.**  Aristotle  merely  men- 
tions a  fact  in  natural  history,  of  which  a  certain 
author  was  ignorant — for  that  author  in  his  account 
of  the  taking  of  Nineveh  describes  an  eagle  drink- 
ing.    But  the  name  of  that  author  in  the  best  MSS. 

is  *H  0*  I  0  ^  0  g — which  reading  is  retained  by  Bek- 
ker ;  and,  however  it  may  seem  more  probable  that 
Herodotus  should  have  described  the  taking  of  Nin- 


Almost  the  whole  of  the  Ninevite  history, 
therefore,  is  found  in  ihe  compilation  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  is  avowedly  transcribed 
from  that  of  Ctesias — with  some  few  addi- 
tions from  other  less  trustworthy  authorities. 
What,  then,  is  this  history?  A  full  and 
particular  account  only  of  the  first  and  most 
remote  ancestors  of  this  race  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  ;  and  of  the  last  of  the  dynasty, 
Sardanapalus.  There  is  nothing,  except  per- 
haps the  enormous  numbers  of  their  forces, 
absolutely  incredible  m  the  campaigns  and 
conquests  of  Ninus ;  nothing  more  surprising 
than  in  those  attributed  to  Sesostris,  or  even 
to  modem  conquerors,  Zengis  or  Tamerlane. 
In  the  history  of  Semiramis,  Diodorus  en- 
deavors to  discriminate  the  mythic  from  the 
historical ;  the  supernatural  and  religious 
from  the  real.  Eastern  annals,  however,  or 
even  western,  may  furnish  examples  of  wo- 
men of  inferior  birth  becoming  by  their 
beauty  and  fascinations,  first  the  wives  of 
powerful  satraps  or  ^viziers,  afterwards  of 
doting  monarchs ;  now  assuming  the  reins  of 
empire  in  their  husbands'  name,  then  in  their 
own ;  carrying  on  long  and  perpetual  wars ; 
conducting  remote  campaigns,  and  founding 
magnificent  cities.  We  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  a  priori,  though  the  vastness  of  her 
works  may  be  heightened  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree fabulous,  that  Semiramis  may  have 
built  the  primeval  Babylon,  waged  war  in 
India,  or  even  been  tlie  first  to  employ  Rab- 
sares  in  her  great  offices  of  state.  She  may 
even  have  furnished  a  precedent  for  that  law- 
less and  prodigal  plan  of  indulging  her  own 
passions  without  endangering  her  power, 
which  acquired  for  a  late  imperial  female  the 

chreh  than  Hesiod,  yet,  even  if  so,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Aristot^  did  not  cite  from  memory,  or 
copy  from  some  other  less  accurate  writer.  The 
two  passages  in  Herodotus,  where  he  speaks  of  his 
'AcTtf'upioi  Xoyoi,  and  his  k'rspfn  Xoyoi  (1.  c  106, 
and  184),  by  no  means  show  that  he  ever  fulfilled 
his  intention,  if  he  had  such  intention,  of  writing  a 
separate  Assyrian  history.  I'here  is  a  slight  inac- 
curacy in  the  article  Herodotus,  in  the  excellent 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  edited 
by  Dr.  W .  Smith.  It  is  the  long  line  of  Babylonian 
kings,  not  the  taking  of  Nineveh,  which  Herodotus 
promises  (c.  184)  .to  relate  in  Qther  discaurtet  or 
oookt.  It  is  in  c.  106  that  he  says,  "  How  they  (the 
Medes)  took  Nineveh,  I  will  describe  in  oUier 
books,"  (^v  Mp^idi  Xovoitfi.)  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  Heroootus  may  have  designed 
either  to  be  more  full  on  the  history  of  Assyria  in 
his  great  work,  or  may  have  projected  another, 
and  abandoned  cither  design  from  want  of  mate- 
rials. Such  a  book,  by  such  an  author,  if  written, 
could  hardly  have  perished  entirely,  and  escaped  all 
later  compuers. 
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name  of  the  Northern  Scmiramis.    Let  us 
grant,  then,  that  there  may  be  some  historic 
ground  for  the  actual  being  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.     We  say  not  whether  Diodorus 
or  Ctesias  had  any  foundation  for  the  definite 
period  of  1300  years  (so  we  read  in  our  edi- 
tion, Wesseling's,  of  Diodorus,  not  1300,  as 
stated  by  some  chronoTogists)  which  they  as- 
sign to  this  dynasty.     But  what  follows  in 
Diodorus — no  doubt  in  Ctcsias^ — these  ac- 
counts of  the  campaigns,  conquests,  build- 
ings of  Ninus  and  Semiramis?     How  are 
these  annals,  so  splendidly  begun,  and  with 
so   many   histo^c    particulars,    continued  ? 
By  a  total  blank  of  thirty  generations !     Of 
the  1360  years  assigned  to  the  dynasty,  more 
than  a  thousand  were,  as  we  are  informed, 
altogether  barren  of  events  worthy  of  record. 
From  Ninyas,  the  son  of  Scmiramis,  the  first 
of  that  character,  a  race  .  of  Rois  Faineants 
succeeded — without   doing   any   one    great 
achievement  or  suffering  any  one  memorable 
revolution.     The  plain  and  glaring  truth  is, 
that  later  ages  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
the  period ;  as  no  one  knew  what  was  done, 
the  complacent  later  histonans  determined 
that  nothing  was  done.      Wo  should  have 
made  an  exception ;  there  is  one  single  so* 
called    historic    fact,    one    event   recorded, 
which,  as  coming  from  a  Greek  historian^  is 
no  less   strange   than   suspicious — it  is  the 
mission  by  the  Assyrian  king  Teutames,  of 
Memnon,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force, 
20,000  foot  and  200  chariots,  to  his  vassal. 
King  Priam,  during  the  seige  of  Troy.     And 
Ctesias  would  persuade  us  that  he  read  this 
in   the  royal  archives !      What    archives  ? 
Ctesias  of  Cnidos  was,  as  is  well  known,  a 
contemporary  of  Xenophon,  and   employed 
as  a  physician  at  the  court  of  Persia.     It  is 
marvellous,  surely,  how  this  fragment,  and 
this  fragment   alone,  not  only  of  ante-Per- 
sian, but  of  ante-Babylonian  history,  should 
find  its  way  among  the  records  of  the  house 
of  Darius.     We  dwell  on  this  the  more  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Layard  has  betrayed  some  want  of  discrim- 
ination.    We  will  not  quite  say  that  he  re- 
lates it  as  if  persuaded   of  its   credibility, 
though  in  a  note  he  somewhat  gravely  re- 
bukes the  blunder  of  Virgil  in  making  Mem- 
non a  black.     With  Mr.  Grote  we  must  take 
the  freedom  of  abandoning  the  whole  story 
to  "  the  Legend  of  Troy,'*  and  we  know  not 
why  the   cyclic  ^3thiopis,   from  which   no 
doubt  Virgil  borrowed  his  black  Memnon,  is 
not  quite  as  good  history  as  this  strange  pas- 
sage of  the  Cnidian  physician.     It  may  be 
uncourteous,  but  it  is  tempting  to  speculate, 


whether  Ctesias  invented  the  fable,  either, 
a  court  flatterer,  to  prove  the  ancient  title  of 
the  great  Elastern  sovereigns  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  kings  of  Asia  Minor ;  or  as  a  patriotic 
Greek,  to  boast  of  the  total  defeat  of  the 
first  great  Eastern  host  which  encountered 
the  Greeks  in  those  regions. 

From  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  with  this  one 
Testing- place,  Diodorus  leaps  to  Sardanapa- 
lus.  His  account  of  that  luxurious  sultan  is 
too  well  known ;  but  there  is  certainly  this 
very  singular  circumstance,  that  the  act  of 
Sardanapalus,  in  making  his  palace  his  own 
gorgeous  funeral  pyre,  and  burying  himself 
upon  it,  is  also  attributed  to  the  king  who 
was  overthrown  by  Cyaxares.  More  than 
one  of  the  great  palaces,  that  of  Khorsabad, 
and  one  at  Nimroud,  were  manifestly  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  but  of  the  earliest,  the  north- 
western at  Nimroud,  there  is  no  appearance 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  that  element,  the 
agency  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  discover  even  in  these  long-interred  ruins. 

This  chasm  of  above  1000  years,  which 
Diodorus  has  left  in  the  Assyrian  history,  is 
filled  up  with  a  barren  list  of  names,  by  the 
Christian  chronologists,  by  Plusebius  and 
Syncellus,  who  frequently  differ  in  the  num- 
ber and  the  names  of  the  kings.  We  know 
not  whether  they  took,  either  directly  or 
through  later  writers,  from  Ctesias,  the 
names  which  Diodorus  suppressed  as  un- 
worthy of  record,  or  drew  them  from  some 
other,  perhaps  more  questionable  source. 
The  biblical  records,  which  we  must  remem- 
ber do  not  assert  themselves  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  but  of  one  particular  race, 
afford  no  information ;  yet  neither  is  their  si- 
lence to  be  considered  as  any  valid  objection. 
A  mighty  empire  may  have  existed  on  the 
Tigris,  as  it  certainly  existed  in  Egypt,  after 
Abraham,  and  long  before  Abniham,  but 
would  by  no  means  necessarily  find  its  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  race  of  Abraham. 

What  then,  if  at  this  period  of  the  world 
we  should  recover  history  which  has  perish- 
ed from  the  memory  of  man  since  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  history  of  which  the  Greeks,  per- 
haps the  Persians,  were  altogether  ignorant? 
It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  much  which  is 
historical  is  wrapped  up  in  the  long  inscrip- 
tions that  accompany  every  siege  or  battle- 
piece  ;  assign  his  proper  name  to  every  king ; 
and  contain  within  their  hidden  character  a 
succession  of  kings,  with  their  most  memo- 
rable achievements.  There  then  are  the  re- 
cords, the  archives  of  Nineveh ;  and  many  of 
these  of  great  length  are  now  secured  from 
further  destruction.    They  have  been  copied 
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with  the  utmost  care  ;  and  transferred  from 
the  perishable  stone  or  alabaster  to  printed 
pages,  which  the  careful  philologist  may 
study  at  his  leisure  in  his  own  chamber,  and 
with  all  the  aids  of  learning.  But  they  are 
not  only  in  a  character,  if  known  at  all,  (for 
Major  Rawlinson's  is  the  Pei-sian,  not  As- 
syrian alphabet,)  as  yet  imperfectly  known : 
a  character  which,  no  doubt,  varied  so  con- 
siderably with  the  different  races  which  em- 
ployed it,  that  to  read  it  to  good  purpose  on 
the  stones  of  Nimroud,  may  almost  require 
a  new  discovery  as  felicitous  as  that  of  Grote- 
fend,  Lassen,  and  Rawlinson.  That  the  As^ 
Syrians,  as  the  oldest  people  who  had  attain- 
ed  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  should  have 
been  the  inventors  of  this  cuneiform,  arrow- 
headed  or  wedge-shaped  writing,  is  in  it- 
self highly  probable  ;  and  their  form  of  let- 
ters would  be,  as  accordingly  Mr.  Layard 
actually  asserts  that  it  is,  the  most  simple 
and  least  complicated.  But  beyond  this 
there  is  the  further  difficulty ;  we  have  not 
merely  to  decipher  the  character,  but  to  dis- 
cover and  interpret  the  language.  This  is 
the  great  problem  which  must  test  the  saga- 
city of  foreign  and  English  scholars,  the  Las- 
sens  and  Boumoufs  of  the  continent,  our  own 
Kawlinsons,  Birches,  and  Layards.  There  is 
every  probability  that  it  will  turn  out,  if  ever 
clearly  deciphered,  a  Semitic  language ;  -  but 
even  on  this  point  there  is  as  yet  no  absolute 
certainty. 

On  the  progress  made  in  the  deciphering 
this  arrow-headed  writing,  though  not  uli- 
watchful  of  its  extent,  at  present  we  must 
decline  to  enter,  and  for  obvious  reasons ; 
want  of  space,  and  conseauent  inability  to 
make  the  subject  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  We  are  anxiously  awaiting  too  the 
communication  of  Major  Rawlinson's  latest 
and  mature  views,  his  ultimate  judgment  on 
the  Assyrian  character  and  language.  This 
we  know  at  present  only  from  rumor  and 
from  casual  hints  in  Mr.  Layard 's  volumes. 
But  having  acknowledged  our  full  trust,  as 
far  as  its  general  truth,  in  Major  Rawlinson's 
interpretation  of  the  great  tri-charactered  or 
trilinguar  inscription  of  Bisutun,  and  looking 
with  anxious  expectation  for  the  details  of 
his  announced  discovery  of  the  annals  of  the 
Ninevite  kings,  we  can  only  express  our  most 
friendly  solicitude  that  the  students  in  this 
difficult  inquiry  may  not  imperil  their  science 
by  crude  or  hasty  conclusions.  Mr.  Layard 
mentions  one  very  happy  mutual  testimony 
furnished  by  the  interpreters  of  Egyptian  and 
of  cuneiform  writing.  The  same  name,  ex- 
pressed in  the  parallel  cc^umns  of  a  bilinguar 


inscription,  in  hieroglyphics  and  arrow-head- 
ed characters,  was  read  off,  (without  any  com- 
munication between  the  parties,)  the  arrow- 
headed  from  Major  Rawlinson's  alphabet, 
the  hieroglyphic  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
as  "  Artaxerxes.^  But  it  is  discouraging, 
as  to  the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  to  find  such 
sentences  as  these  in  Mr.  Layard's  book : 
"  Letters  differing  widely  in  their  forms,  and 
evidently  the  most  opposite  in  their  phonetic 
powers,  are  interchangeable.  The  short- 
est name  may  be  written  in  a  variety  of 
ways : — every  character  in  it  may  be  chang- 
ed, (Vol.  ii.  p.  IDO.)  We  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  principles  of  these  varia- 
tions may  not  hereafter  be  discovered,  and 
their  laws  laid  down  by  loner  and  patient 
philological  investigation,  and  by  analogy 
with  other  languages ;  but  we  must  think 
that  caution  becomes  more  and  more  imper- 
ative ;  that  every  step  must  be  secured  be- 
fore another  can  be  made  in  advance.  We 
must,  moreover,  plead  guilty  to  some  mis- 
givings, when  we  find  a  particular  character 
with  'the  force  of  the  letter  N  as^gned  to  it 
by  Mr.  Layard ;  while  another  zealous  stu- 
dent— whose  able,  though,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  somewhat  confused,  papers 
demand  a  closer  examination  than  we  have 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  them,  but  who  is 
acknowledged  at  all  hands  to  have  developed 
the  system  of  numerals  with  success — while 
Dr^  Hincks  is  convinced  it  is  either  the  name, 
or  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  Athur,  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria.  All  to  which  Mr.  Lay- 
ard has  aspired  in  the  present  work,  is  the 
detection  of  certain  names  of  kings,  follow- 
ing each  other  in  regular  order  on  different 
tablets,  and  so  growing  into  a  genealogy  of 
several  successive  monarchs,  designated  by 
certain  characters,  which  signify  **  the  son 
of,"  and  combining  other  proofs  that  they 
belong  to  a  continuous  series.  But  it  is 
hardly  fair  upon  the  ordinary  reader  for  Mr, 
Layard  to  print  these  lines  of  inscription 
from  different  slabs,  which  are  to  be  consid- 
ered equivalent  to,  and  explanatory  of,  each 
other  in  cuneiform  characters  alone.  He 
ought  to  have  told  us  in  plain  English  or  Ro- 
man letters,  the  names  which  he  thus  read. 
Even  the  philologist,  who  has  paid  some  at- 
tention to  the  system,  may  be  almost  equally 
at  a  loss ;  as  Major  Rawlinson's  alphabet  is 
not  applicable  to  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  and 
no  other  alphabet  has  as  yet,  we  believe,  been 
found  to  test  the  readings  on  these  monu- 
ments. 

But  even  if  the^e  sullen  and  obstinate  in- 
scriptions  refuse  to  yield   up   their  secret 
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treasures  of  knowledge  ;  if  we  are  baffled  by 
the  recondite  language,  owning  no  manifest 
analogy  with  any  of  the  known  languages, 
ancient  or  modem,  of  Western  Asia ;  if  we 
are  doomed  to  gaze  upon  them  in  unintel- 
ligent wonder,  as  men  did  so  many  ages  be- 
fore the  days  of  Young  and  ChampoUion,  on 
the  sealed  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  if  we  get 
no  farther  than  to  make  our  barren  lists  of 
names,  (curious  indeed,  if  confirmed  by  those 
in  the  chronologists,  yet  of  very  limited  in- 
terests,) still  we  cannot  but  think  this  sud- 
den redintegration,  as  it  were,  of  the  great 
half- fabulous  empire  of  Assyria,  one  of  the 
most  singular  adventures,  so  to  speak,  of 
antiquarian  research.  Though  we  may  not 
be  able,  as  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  aspires  to 
do  for  Egypt,  to  assign  the  place  of  Ninevite 
Assyria  in  the'  hbtory  of  mankind  and  of 
civilization,  yet  it  is  a  surprising  event  to 
receive,  on  a  sudden,  such  unanswerable 
evidence  of  her  power,  wealth,  greatness, 
luxury,  and  skill  in  manufactures  and  arts'; 
of  the  extent  of  her  conquests,  and  of  course 
in  a  more  imperfect  and  indistinct  manner, 
the  character  of  her  social  life  and  of  her 
religion. 

Our  conclusions  do  not  differ  frc^m  those 
of  Mr.  Layard,  as  to  the  vast  antiquity  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  The  total  and  ac- 
knowledged ignorance  of  Ctesias  as  to  the 
events  of  any  reign  anterior  to  Sardanapalus, 
of  course  greatly  shakes  our  faith  in  his  au- 
thentic knowledge  as  to  the  length  of  those 
reigns,  and  altogether  as  to  the  period  of 
1360  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus. 
We  are  so  much  of  the  new  school  as  to 
venture  some  doubts,  notwithstanding  our 
own  admissions,  whether  Ninus  himself  be  a 
myth  or  real  personage,  the  impersonated 
tribe,  or  city,  or  empire,  like  Dorus  and  Ion, 
and  Hellen  and  the  Egyptian  Menes,  or  the 
actual  father  of  a  dynasty  and  the  builder  of 
the  capital ;  and  to  this  conclusion  Mr.  Layard 
himself  seems  to  have  come  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, which,  like  most  introductions,  has  clear- 
ly been  the  last  part  written.  Semiramis,  as 
we  have  said,  has  more  of  an  historical  char- 
acter, though  surrounded,  no  doubt  magni- 
fied, by  the  haze  of  legend.  But  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  argument  we  thmk  decisive  as  to  the 
general  question. 

**  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shonld  not  assi^ 
to  Assyria  the  same  remote  antiquity  we  claim 
for  Egvpt.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  prove  that 
she  did  not  stand  alone  in  civilization  and  power. 
At  the  earliest  period  we  find  her  contending  with 
enemies  already  nearly,  if  not  f ollv,  as  powerful 
as  herself;  and  amongst  the  spoil  of  Asia,  and 


the  articles  of  tribute  brought  by  subdued  nations 
from  the  northeast,  are  vases  as  elegant  in  8hape» 
stufib  as  rich  in  texture,  and  chariots  as  well 
adapted  to  war  as  her  own.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  sbe  herself  was  indebted  to  the  nations  of 
Western  Asiia  for  the  introduction  of  arts  in  which 
they  excelled,  and  that  many  things  in  common 
use  were  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris; 
In  fact,  to  reject  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  AsHyria,  at  the  very 
earliest  period,  would  be  almost  to  question 
whether  toe  country  were  inhabited  ;  which  would 
be  directly  in  opposition  to  the  united  testimony 
of  Scripture  ana  tradilioo.  A  doubt  may  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  dynasties  and  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  but  not  as  to  its  existence ;  that  it  was 
not  peopled  by  mere  wandering  tribes  appears  to- 
be  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  expeditions 
against  Naharaina,  (Mesopotamia,)  on  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  the  nature  of  the  spoil 
brought  from  the  country." — pp.  225,  226. 

It  18  this  reciprocal  light  thrown  upon  each 
other  by  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments which,  in  a  broad  and  general  way, 
seems  the  unanswerable  guaranty  for  their 
historic  authority.  Taking  at  its  lowest  the 
certainty  of  the  system  of  hieroglyphic  in- 
terpretation, besides  this,  Egypt  displays  to 
us  the  living  and  intelligible  sculptures  in 
all  her  older  buildings,  (which  are  yet  much 
vounger  than  the  pyramids.)  These  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  the  creations  of  fan- 
tastic artists,  the  records  of  imaginary  com- 
bats, sieges  and  conquests.  The  peculiarities 
of  dress,  form,  and  feature,  so  carefully  and 
minutely  preserved,  must  mean  to  indicate 
real  and  well-known  tribes  brought  into 
subjection,  and  yielding  spoil  or  tribute  to 
their  Pharaonic  masters;  the  scribes  who, 
with  a  singular  correspondence,  both  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  are  tak- 
ing note  of  the  number  of  heads  presented  to 
the  conquering  monarchs,  must  be  com- 
memorating actual  victims,  not  amusing  their 
kings  with  fictitious  scenes  of  cold-blooded 
murder.  The  spoils  are  in  many  cases  the 
undoubted  products,  the  animals,  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  foreign  lands,  no  capricious  in- 
ventions or  symbolic  creatures,  but  of  well- 
known  shape  and  kind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Egyptian  annals,  up  to  a 
period  not  yet  ascertained,  are  thus  graphic- 
ally represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temples 
and  cemeteries.  If  there  flourished  a  great 
line  or  lines  of  sovereigns,  long  before  Abra- 
ham, in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  civilized 
people,  a  peculiar  religion,  a  potent  hierarchy 
— why  not  a  dynasty  or  dynasties,  a  people 
as  far  advanced  in  civilization  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tigris  ?    Nowhere  should  we  expect 
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to  find  the  first  mighty  empires,  the  first 
great  cities,  so  probably  as  in  the  rich  agri" 
cultural  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  or  Tigris.  If  such  empires 
co-existed,  they  would  naturally  be  connected 
by  commerce,  or  opposed  in  war.  Through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  real  ancient  history, 
biblical  as  well  as  profane,  some  great  Asi- 
atic kingdom  and  some  great  Egyptian  king- 
dom are  striving  for  the  mastery.  Palestine 
and  Syria  are  perpetually  the  Flanders  of 
the  war  between  ine  two  continents.  For  a 
long  period  after  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  their  annals  are  vague 
and  fragmentary ;  not  even  a  complete  and 
continuous  history  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
still  less  of  the  conterminous  nations.  Dur- 
ing the  great  period  of  the  Hebrew  mpnar- 
chy,  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  kings 
of  Judah  may  be  imagined  as  holding  the 
balance,  perhaps  keeping  the  peace,  between 
the  rival  empires.  But  during  all  the  later 
and  more  disastrous  period,  the  Jewish  king^ 
are  alternately  compelled  into  alliances,  or 
suffer  invasion  from  these  hostile  powers. 
On  one  side  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  on  the 
other  No-amoun  (Thebes)  or  Memphis,  claim 
their  allegiance  or  invade  their  territory. 
The  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  the  Persians, 
closed  for  a  time  the  rivalry,  which  broke 
out  again  between  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander; when  the  Antiochi  and  Ptolemies 
renewed  the  strife  till  both  were  crushed  by 
Rome.  But  for  how  many  ages  before  this 
contest  for  supremacy  had  been  going  on, 
who  shall  presume  to  declare?  It  will 
surely  be  time  to  limit  these  ante-Mosaic  or 
ante-Abrahamic  centuries  by  biblical  cliro- 
nology,  when  the  true  and  authoritative 
chronology  of  the  Bible  shall  have  been  set- 
tled between  the  conflicting  statements  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  stands  at  present,  the 
Samaritan,  the  Scptuagint,  and  Josephus, 
(which  last,  from  one  passage  in  St.  Paul, 
appears  to  have  been  the  received  system  of 
our  Saviour's  time ;)  when  there  shall  be  a 
full  agreement  among  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  writers,  great  part  of  them  Christian 
scholars  and  divines,  some  of  the  highest 
names  for  piety  and  biblical  learning,  whom 
Dr.  Hales  quotes  as  assigning  their  discord- 
ant dates,  diftering  by  some  thousands  of 
years,  to  the  creation  and  the  deluge — yet 
almost  all  these  professing  to  build  their 
system  on  the  Scriptures, 

That  during  these  evolving  centuries  the 
empire  of  Assyria  should  suffer  great  change ; 
that  dynasty  should  dispossess  dynasty ;  that 
the  tkrone  should  be  occupied  by  sovereigns 


of  different  descent,  even  of  different  race; 
that  the  founder  or  the  more  powerful  em- 
peror of  a  new  dynasty  should  enlarge,  ex- 
tend, create  a  new  suburban  capital — or 
build  a  new  palace,  a  new  temple,  above  the 
ruins  of  the  old ;  that  like  monarchs,  ancient 
and  modern,  they  should  take  a  pride  in  sur- 
veying the  works  of  their  own  hands,  the 
monuments  of  their  own  power,  wealth,  and 
luxury— (Is  not  this  the  great  Nineveh  or 
Babylon  which  I  have  built  ?) — ^all  this  is  in 
the*  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  more 
particularly  in  the  old  eastern  world.  The 
change  described  by  Mr«,Layard  as  evinced 
by  the  sculptures  in  the  buildings  which  be- 
long to  the  more  ancient,  and  those  ascribed 
to  the  later  dynasty-^-e  change  in  dress,  hab- 
its»  anns,  perhaps  in  religious  usage — above 
all  in  the  style  of  art  which,  singularly 
enough,  degenerates  in  the  later  period : — 
this  is  rather  to  be  expected,  than  a  cause  of 
wonder.  The  marvel  is  that  the  curious 
antiquarianism  of  man,  thousands  of  years 
after,  should  be  sagacious  enough  to  detect 
the  signs  of  such  revolutions.  At  one  period, 
far  from  the  earliest,  Assyrian  art  and  Assy- 
rian life  appear  to  Egyj)tianize,  as  if  the  city 
had  been  subdued  and  occupied  during  some 
Egyptian  conquest ;  and  yet  keen  and  prac- 
tised observers,  like  Mr.  Birch,  profess  to 
discover  distinctions  between  genuine  and 
native  Egyptian  work  and  that  wrought  in  a 
foreign  land  under  Egyptian  influence.  Such 
is  the  ciise  with  some  of  the  curious,  and,  we 
must  add,  exquisitely  finished  ivories,*  which 
are  obviously  Egyptian  in  subject  and  in 
form,  but  yet  with  some  remarkable  peculiar- 
ities of  their  own.  Into  these  details  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  enter,  but  we  will  briefly 
state  the  general  conjectural  conclusions  at 
which  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.Birch  appear  to 
have  arrived.  The  great  period  of  Egyptian 
influence,  whether  by  connexion,  comnoierce, 
or  domination,  was  during  the  dynasties  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-second  of  the 
Egyptian  kings ;  a  period  which  we  may  loose- 
ly indicate  by  staying  that  it  would  include 
the  reign  of   King  Solomon  in  Judea.     To 

*As  to  these'  ivoriea,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
story.  When  they  reached  this  country  to  every 
appearance  the?  seemed  about  to  crumble  into  dust. 
The  keen  eve  of  modern  science  instiintlv  detected 
the  cause  of  decay.  "Boil  them  in  a  prenaration 
of  gelatine ;"  it  is  that  constituent  part  of  the  ivory 
which  has  pcrislied.  It  was  done;  and  the  ivories 
are  as  hard  and  nrm  as  when  first  carved ;  they  may 
last  another  thousand  years  or  two.  The  merit  of 
this  suggestion  is  contested,  we  hear,  by  the  Dean  of 
Westminister  and  Professor  Owen;  it  may  very 
probably  have  occurred  to  both  resourceful  zninda* 
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this  period  may  possibly  belong  those  per- 
plexing tombs  in  which  the  £i;\  ptian  orna- 
ments are  chiefly  found,  and  which  cover  the 
remains  of  the  northwestern,  centra],  and 
southeastern  palaces  of  Nimroud.  How 
long  before  this  period  reigned  the  builders 
and  rulers  of  these  long-buried  palaces, 
seems  now  the  great  question.  The  far 
older  and  more  perfect  sculptures  of  these 
palaces  clearly  prove  a  dynasty  of  wide-rul- 
ing, wide-conquering  sovereigns.  But,  while 
the  student  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  been 
able  to  make  out  the  names  of  the  many 
nations  subdued  by  the  Egyptian  arms,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Rhamseses — and  there  is  a 
striking  variety  of  complexion,  feature,  dress, 
arms,  as  well  as  peculiarity  in  the  spoils  from 
their  lands — according  to  Mr.  Layard,  in 
most  of  these  Ninevite  reliefs  there  are  onlv 
two  races  or  peoples  which  can  be  clearly 
discriminated;  and  neither  of  these  can  be 
assigned,  by  any  marked  characteristics 
of  form,  countenance,  arms,  or  dress,  to 
any  particular  age  or  country.  Varioui 
countries  are,  however,  designated ;  cities 
situated  by  the  shores  of  two  rivers — ^and 
cities  on  one  stream;  mountain  cities  girt 
with  forests — ^and  cities  on  plains,  amid 
groves  of  palm-trees.  But  incomparably 
the  most  curious  of  those  treasures  which 
Mr.  Layard  has  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  the  obelisk  of  black  marble,  without 
doubt  belonging  to  the  earlier  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, which  clearly  commemorates  transac- 
tions in  the  further  East,  apparently  in  India. 
Among  other  trophies,  this  shows  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  with  two  humps,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  many  apes  or  monkeys. 
The  mind  is  led  back  as  by  force  to  the  In- 
dian campaigns,  at  least  of  Semiramis.  Even 
if  these  are  only  the  offerings  of  respect 
from  foreign  kingdoms,  not  the  spoil  or  trib- 
ute of  conquered  and  subject  realms,  they 
imply  a  wide  extent  of  fame  and  power ;  and 
this  obelisk  Mr.  Layard  is  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  among  the  very  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  of  the  Assyrian  remains. 

Until  the  complete  publication  of  Mr. 
Layard's  great  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Nineveh,  we  shall  not  be  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  curious  information  conveyed  by  the 
disinterred  sculptures  as  to  the  policy,  the 
religion,  the  buildings,  arms,  arts,  dresses, 
furniture,  vessels  of  the  ancient  Assyrians. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  much  may  be  col- 
lected by  patient  and  sagacious  examination 
on  all  these  points ;  and  how  clearly  the 
whole  is  placed  before  us  in  the  lively  con- 
cluding chapters  of  Mr.  Layard's  present 
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book,  illustrated  as  it  is  with  a  profusion  of 
clever  wood- cuts.  Oriental  monuments  dis- 
close but  little  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
(we  have  no  painted  tombs  with  all  the 
pursuits  of  common  life,  like  those  of  Egypt;) 
they  are  monarchical  or  rather  autocratic ; 
we  see  the  king,  and  a  royal  personage  he  is, 
not  more  distinguished  by  the  signs  and 
attributes  of  royalty,  the  splendor  of  dress 
and  of  arms,  than  by  his  superior  stature  and 
'  )siy.     Though  sometimes  offering  to  the 

El,  he  is  to  his  subject- eunuchs  and  cup- 
ers,  to  his  soldiers  and  to  his  captives,  a 
representative  of  the  Godhead  upon  earth. 

"  The  residence  of  the  king,"  writes  Mr.  Lay- 
ard in  his  chapter  on  the  religion  of  Assyria, 
"  was  probably  at  the  same  time  the  temple  ;  and 
that  he  himself  was  either  supposed  to  be  invest- 
eJ  with  divine  attributes,  or  wxs  looked  upon  as  a 
type  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  is  shown  by  the 
sculptures.  The  winged  figures,  even  that  with 
the  head  of  tho  eagle,  minister  to  him.  All  his 
acts,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  national  religion,  and 
were  believed  to  be  under  the  special  protection 
and  superintendence  of  the  deity.  When  he  is 
represented  in  battle,  the  winged  figure  in  the 
circle  hovers  about  his  head,  bend.s  the  bow  against 
his  enemies,  or  assumes  his  attitude  of  triumph. 
His  contests  with  the  lion  and  other  formidable 
animals  not  only  show  his  prowesH  and  skill,  but 
typify  at  the  same  time  his  superior  strength  and 
wisdom.  Whether  he  has  overcome  his  enemies 
or  the  wild  be  ist^,  he  pours  out  a  libation  from  the 
sacred  cup,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  and  by  the 
winged  figures.  Tho  embroideries  upon  his  robea 
and  upon  those  of  his  attendants,  have  all  mythic 
meanings.  Even  his  weapons,  bracelets,  and 
armlets  are  adorned  with  the  forms  of  sacred: 
animals,  the  lion,  bull,  or  duck.  In  architectural 
decorations,  the  same  religious  influence  is  evi- 
dent. The  fir,  or  pine  cone,  and  the  honeysuckle^, 
are  constantly  repeated.  They  form  friezes,  the 
capitals  of  columns,  and  the  fringes  of  hangings. 
Chairs,  tables,  and  couches,  are  adorned  with  uie- 
heads  and  feet  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  and  the  ram^ 
all  sacred  animals." — pp  473-4 

This  chapter  on  the  religion  of  Assyria, 
though  of  necessity  peculiarly  vague  and 
conjectural,  leads,  on  the  whole,  to  tho  con- 
clusion that  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
dynasties  a  great  change  had  taken  place. 
In  the  earliest  sculptures,  the  dominant  re- 
ligion appears  a  simple  Sabianism,  a  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  either  as  themselves 
the  deities,  or  peculiarly  indwelt  by  the 
deity.  But  this  religion  gives  place  to  an- 
other, much  more  nearly  resembling  the 
Dual- worship  of  later  times.  It  should  seem« 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  bring  back  that 
mysterious  mythic  religious  founder,  Zoro- 
aster, from  BMtria  to  the  shores  of  the  Tigris 
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and  Euphrates,  and  to  consider  this  region  as 
the  birthplace  of  that  fire  worship  which 
assumed  its  most  perfect  form  under  the 
Persian  kings ;  for  of  this  Zoroastrian  faith 
there  appear  in  the  later  works  many  un- 
doubted indications.  But  the  great  outward 
characteristic  of  the  religion,  as  it  appears 
on  the  monuments,  is  the  worship  of  those 
singidar  composite  animals,  human-headed 
lions,  &c.,  symbolic  no  doubt  in  their  differ- 
ent parts  of  certain  divine  attributes.  The 
sphinxes  are  evidently  later,  and  of  the 
Egyptian  period.  But  this  discussion,  too, 
we  are  compelled  to  decline. 

The  most  unexpected  part  of  this  discovery 
unquestionably  has  been  that  Assyria  had, 
at  the  earliest  period,  a  style  of  art  of  its 
own.  We  mean  not  of  architecture :  in  that 
we  should  have  expected  all  that  is  vast, 
spacious,  colossal ;  even  the  fables,  if  they 
are  altogether  fables,  of  the  buildings  of 
lilnus  and  Semiramis  would  imply  edifices 
which  overawed  neighboring  nations,  and 
left  a  perpetual  tradition  of  their  magnitude 
and  grandeur.  Assyrian  architecture,  like 
Babylonian,  took,  as  is  always  the  case,  its 
character  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  material  employed.  All,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  artificial ;  the  mound  on  which 
itood  the  city,  the  walls,  the  palace.  But 
the  unlimited  command  of  brick  earth  would 
allow  the  platform  and  the  buildings  to  be 
spread  out  to  any  extent.  They  had  not 
rocks  to  hew  into  temples.  These,  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  were  the  types  and  models 
of  later  edifices,  when  the  builders  had  to 
draw  the  ponderous  stones  from  quarries, 
either  in  the  neighborhood  or  from  some  dis- 
tance. The  earth  itself  was  the  imfailing  ma- 
terial ;  and  its  use,  and  the  enormous  extent 
to  which  it  was  hardened  into  walls,  platforms, 
palaces,,  temples,  hanging  gardens,  lived  long 
m  the  poetry  of  the  west,  as  in  Ovid's  allusion 
to  the  "  muri  coctiles"  of  Semiramis.  Much 
earlier  the  prophet  Nahum,  when  he  menaces 
Nineveh  wiih  ruin,  among  other  taunting 
sentences,  utters  this  :  "  Draw  thee  waters 
for  the  siege,  fortify  thy  strongholds ;  go  into 
clay,  and  tread  the  mortar ;  make  strong  the 
brick-kiln."  (Nahum  iii,  14.)  The  unmeas- 
ured extent  of  the  cities  so  built,  and  their 
burying  themselves,  when  overthrown,  in 
their  own  rubbish,  and  becoming  these  shape- 
less mounds,  is  exactly  what  we  might  ex- 
pect ;  and  with  these  wrecks,  these  moun- 
tains of  brick  rubble,  travellers  have  long 
been  familiar  on  the  plains  of  Babylonia. 

Nor  are  we  much  surprised  to  find  that 
luxurious  Nineveh  already  attired  itself  in 


rich  Babylonian  garments,  which  for  splen- 
dor of  hues  and  fineness  of  woof  were  pro- 
verbial from  the  times  of  the  earliest  He- 
brew writers  to  the  most  sumptuous  days  of 
Rome  ;  nor  that  their  furniture,  vases,  uten- 
sils, should  exhibit  graceful  forms;  that 
their  chambers  should  be  painted  with  bor- 
ders of  elegant  design  and  brilliant  coloring. 
But  that  they  should  have  their  own  school 
of  sculpture ;  that  their  palace*  or  temple 
wails  should  be  lined  wilh  reliefs,  which 
show  at  least  some  very  high  artistic 
powers,  was  certainly,  notwithstanding  the 
precedent  of  the  Egyptian  battle-pieces  and 
religious  ceremonies,  the  last  thing  which  we 
should  have  dreamed  of  finding  m  the  edi- 
fices of  ancient  Assyria.  Their  sculpture, 
by  every  appearance,  was  indigenous,  ori* 
ginal,  taken  from  Assyrian  life,  representing 
Assyrian  form  and  costume ;  it  does  not 
Egyptianize  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
It  IS  doubtless  the  parent  of  Persian  art,  as 
exhibited  at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere.  But 
while  we  speak  of  its  real  artistic  power,  we 
are  anxious  to  give  no  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  value  as  sculpture.  It  is  well  to  prepare 
the  visitors  to  the  Ninevite  Gallery  at  the 
Musem  for  what  they  must  not  expect,  as 
for  what  they  may.  The  secret  of  true  ma- 
jesty and  true  beauty  was  reserved  for 
Greece ;  majesty,  irrespective  of  magnitude — 
beauty  which  ventured  to  reveal  the  whole 
form  of  man.  The  Assyrian  is  high  art,  but 
it  is  still  barbaric  art ;  not  merely  is  it  igno- 
rant of  perspective,  often  of  proportion ;  it 
allows  itself  very  strange  devices  to  suggest 
its  own  meaning,  the  most  whimsical  acces- 
sories to  tell  its  story.  Its  aini  and  object  is 
historic  and  religious  ;  addressed  to  a  people 
who  still  dwelt  on  symbolic  forms,  and  were 
yet  far  from  the  exquisite  anthropomorphism 
of  Greece ;  it  is  not  ideal,  nor,  in  the  higher 
sense,  imaginative.  The  impressions  which 
it  sought  to  create,  and  which  even  now  it 
does  create,  are  awe  at  its  boldness,  size, 
strength,  massiveness,  gorgeousness.  It  is 
by  gigantic  dimensions  uiat  it  intimates 
power ;  by  a  stem  sedateness  of  countenance 
and  splendor  of  dress,  kingly  majesty.  The 
lofty  tiara  adds  to  the  solemn  dignity  of  the 
human  head  ;  the  draperies,  hard  in  outline, 
mere  layers  of  alabaster  instead  of  folds,  are 
worked  into  a  kind  of  network  of  embroid- 
ery. It  is  at  the  same  time  singularly  true, 
and  absolutely  untrue ;  it  does  not,  on  some 
of  the  reliefs,  give  more  than  two  fore  legs 
to  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  chariot ;  there  is  no 
gradation  in  size ;  and  yet  there  is  a  spirit 
and  freedom  in  ito  outline,  a  force  and  energy 
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in  its  forms,  a  skill  in  groupings  which  ven- 
tures on  some  of  the  boldest  attitudes  into 
which  the  figure  of  the  warrior  can  be 
thrown ;  it  has  that  which  is  to  sculpture 
what  action,  according  to  Demosthenes,  was 
to  oratory,  /i/e.  It  is,  in  its  better  period, 
perhaps  more  real  in  its  animal  than  in  its 
human  forms;  some  horses'  heads  are  ex- 
tremely fine.  It  is  orientally  jealous  of  re- 
vealing the  female  form ;  women  are  seen 
on  the  battlements,  tearing  their  hair,  or 
carried  away  captive,  but  with  none  of  that 
exposure,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  effect 
as  to  decency,  adds  so  much  to  the  grace  of 
aenlpture.  Those  who  are  content  with 
spirit,  animation,  force,  will  regard  these 
specimens  of  art,  of  such  immemorial  an- 
tiquity, not  only  with  curiosity,  but  with 
admiration  ;  those  who  will  yield  themselves 
up  to  the  impressions  produced  by  colossal 
forms,  as  suggesting  great  audacity  of  con- 
ception and  of  execution,  will  look  with 
eagerness  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Layard's 
lai^er  cargo.  All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  art  will  be  disposed  to  study  with 
care  and  attention  this  new  chapter  m  that 
book,  unfolded  so  suddenly  and  so  contrary 
to  expectation. 

We  cannot  close  without  once  more  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Layard  on  his  success  as  a 
writer,  as  well  as  a  discoverer ;  we  repeat, 
that  taking  this  only  as  a  book  of  travels,  we 
have  read  none  for  a  long  time  more  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  In  his  dissertations 
he  is  full  and  copious,  withput  being  tedious ; 
his  style  is  plain,  vigorous,  and  particularly 
unaffected  ;  it  is  the  natural  language  of  a 
strong  mind,  fully  master  of  its  subject,  and 
warmed  and  enlivened,  without  being  intlatcd 
or  kindled  into  rhapsody  by  the  enthusiasm, 
without  which  he  would  never  have  conceived 
or  achieved  his  wonderful  task. 


DR.  ROBINSON'S  LETTER. 

[A  very  splendid  reprint  of  the  above  work  has 
been  issued  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Putiuun,  New  York,  which, 
with  the  most  liberal  regard  for  its  interest  and 
value,  copies  all  the  illustrative  engravings,  plans 
maps,  Ac^  of  the  London  edition,  and  is  in  every 
respect  most  elegantly  executed.  In  beauty  and 
finish,  it  fully  equals  the  London  copy,  and  is  sold 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  American  readers  will 
derive  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  discoveries  so  eloquently  detailed  in  these  vol- 
umes, by  the  following  letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robihsoii,  the 
celebrated  Orientalist  and  traveller,  whose  compe- 
tency to  judge  is  not  sarpaased,  we  suppose,  by  any 


living  scholar.  Mr.  Putnam*s  enterprise  and  liber- 
ality in  reproducing  the  work  in  such  elegant  style* 
is  worthy  both  of  praise  and  patronage. — £o. 
Eclectic  Mac] 

In  this  general  progress  the  nmetcenth 
century  stands  pre-eminent.  In  pbys  al 
science,  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Davy  and 
others  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  chem- 
istry. The  steam-endne,  though  in  a  mea- 
sure earlier  perfected,  has  first  in  our  day 
been  applied  with  its  mighty  energies  to 
navigation,  to  locomotion  on  land,  and  (not 
least)  to  the  printing-press.  The  flitting 
sunbeam  has  been  grasped,  and  made  to  do 
man's  bidding  in  place  of  the  painter's  pen- 
cil. And  although  Franklin  tamed  the  light- 
ning, yet  not  until  yesterday  has  its  instanta- 
neous flash  been  made  the  vehicle  of  lan- 
guage ;  thus,  in  the  transmission  of  thought, 
annihilating  space  and  time.  The  last  forty 
years  likewise  bear  witness  to  the  explora- 
tion of  many  lands  of  ancient  renown ;  and 
our  present  exact  and  full  acquaintance  with 
the  regions  and  monuments  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Holy  Land,  is 
the  result  of  the  awakened  activity,  coupled 
with  the  enlarged  facilities,  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  all  these  discoveries  and  obser- 
vations, it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  our 
country  has  borne  at  least  her  proportionate 
part. 

There  is  another  aspect.  For  very  many 
centuries  the  hoary  monuments  of  Egypt — 
its  temples,  its  obelisks,  its  tombs — nave 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  strange 
forms  of  sculpture  and  of  language ;  the  im- 
port of  which  none  could  tell.  The  wild  val- 
leys of  Sinai,  too,  exhibited  upon  their  rocky 
sides  the  unknown  writing  of  a  former  peo- 
ple; whose  name  and  existence  none  could 
'trace.  Among  the  ruined  halls  and  palaces 
of  Persepolis,  and*  on  the  rock-hewn  tablets 
of  the  surrounding  regions,  long  inscriptions 
in  forgotten  characters  seemed  to  enroll  the 
deeds  and  conquests  of  mighty  sovereigns  ; 
but  none  could  read  the  record.  Thanks  to 
the  skill  and  persevering  zeal  of  scholars  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  keys  of  these 
locked  up  treasures  have  been  found ;  and 
the  records  have  mostly  been  read.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt,  her  paintings  and  her 
hieroglyphics,  mute  for  so  many  ages,  have 
at  length  spoken  out ;  and  now  our  know- 
ledge of  this  ancient  people  is  scarcely  less 
accurate  and  extensive  than  our  acquaintance 
with  the  classic  lands  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  unknown  characters  upon  the  rocks  of 
Sinai  have  been  deciphered ;  bat  the  meagre 
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contents  leave  us  still  in  darkness  as  to  their 
origin  and  purpose.  The  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  monuments 
and  tablets  have  yielded  up  their  mysteries, 
unfolding  historical  data  of  high  importance ; 
thus  illustrating  and  confirming  the  few  and 
sometimes  isolated  facts  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  and  other  ancient  writings. 
Of  all  the  works,  in  which  the  progress  and 
results  of  these  discoveries  have  been  made 
known,  not  one  has  been  reproduced  or  made 
generally  accessible  in  this  country.  The 
scholar  who  would  become  acquainted  with 
them  and  make  them  his  own.  must  still 
have  recourse  to  the  Old  World. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Layard  brings  before  us 
still  another  step  of  progress.  Here  we 
have  to  do,  not  with  hoary  ruins  that  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  centuries  in  the  presence 
of  the  world,  but  with  a  resurrection  of  the 
monuments  themselves.  It  is  the  disen- 
tombing of  temple- palaces  from  the  sepul- 
chre of  ages ;  the  recovery  of  the  metropolis 
of  a  powerful  nation  from  the  long  night  of 
oblivion.  Nineveh,  the  great  city  "of  three 
days'  journey,**  that  was  "laid  waste  and 
there  was  none  to  bemoan  her,''  whose 
greatness  sank  when  that  of  Rome  had  just 
begun  to  rise,  now  stands  forth  again  to  tes- 
tify to  her  own  splendor,  and  to  the  civiliza- 
tion, and  power,  and  magnificence  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire.  This  may  be  said,  thus 
far,  to  be  the  crowning  historical  discovery 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  century 
as  yet  is  only  half  elapsed. 

Nineveh  was  destroyed  in  the  year  606 
before  Christ ;  less  than  150  years  after 
Rome  was  founded.  Her  latest  monuments, 
therefore,  date  back  not  less  than  five-and 
twenty  centuries;  while  the  foundation  of 
her  earliest  is  lost  in  an  unknown  antiquity. 
When  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  marched 
over  this  plain  in  their-  celebrated  retreat 
(400  B.  c.)  they  found  in  one  part  a  ruined 
city  called  Larissa ;  and  in  connection  with 
it,  Xenophon,  their  leader  and  historian,  de- 
scribes what  is  now  the  pyramid  of  Nimroud. 
But  he  heard  not  the  name  of  Nineveh ;  it 
was  already  forgotten  on  its  site ;  though  it 
appears  a^in  in  the  later  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Even  at  that  time  the  widely  ex- 
tended walls  and  ramparts  of  Nineveh  had 
perished  ;  and  mounds,  covering  magnificent 
palaces,  alone  remained  at  the  extremities  of 
the  ancient  city,  or  in  its  vicinity,  much  as  at 
the  present  day. 

Of  the  site  of  Nineveh  there  is  scarcely  a 
further  mention,  beyond  the  brief  notices  of 
Benjamio  of   Tudela   and   Abulfeda,  until 


Niebuhr  saw  it  and  described  its  mounds 
nearly  a  century  ago.  In  1820,  Mr.  Rich 
visited  the  spot ;  he  obtained  a  few  square 
sun-dried  bricks  with  inscriptions,  and  some 
other  slight  remains ;  and  we  can  all  remem- 
ber the  profound  impression  made  upon  the 
public  mind,  even  by  these  cursory  memori- 
als of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

We  first  hear  of  Mr.  Layard  in  1840; 
when,  after  having  in  the  preceding  year 
travelled  with  a  single  companion  through  all 
Syria,  we  find  him  in  company  with  Mr. 
Ainsworth  visiting  the  mounds  of  Kalah 
Shergat,  and  the  ruins  of  el-Hather,  the  an- 
cient Hatra  in  the  desert.  As  he  afterwards 
floated  down  the  Tigris  from  Mosul  to 
Baghdad;  and  passed,  some  sixteen  miles 
below  Mosul,  the  great  mound  of  Nimroud, 
the  most  important  of  all;  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  exploring  at  some  future  time 
these  singular  remains ;  and  he  subsequently 
called  the  attention  of  M.  Botta,  the  French 
Consul  at  Mosul,  to  this  particular  spot. 
Meantime  the  latter  began,  m  1843,  to  ex- 
cavate the  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  opposite 
Mosul ;  but  soon  transferred  his  labors  to 
Khorsabad,  a  mound  and  village  twelve 
miles  northeast  of  Mosul,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kurdish  mountains.  Here  M.  Botta's  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success ;  and  Mr.  Lay- 
ard gracefully  acknowledges,  that  "  to  him 
is  due  the  honor  of  having  found  the  first 
Assyrian  monument.'^  His  excavations  were 
continued  through  1844;  and  the  results 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  magnifi- 
cent series  of  engravings,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  government.  But 
most  important  as  are  these  memorials,  they 
are  nevertheless  surpassed  in  extent  and  an- 
tiquity by  those  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the 
larger  and  more  ancient  edifices  exhumed  at 
Nimroud. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Layard  contain  an  ac- 
count of  the  labors  carried  on  by  him  at 
Nimroud  from  November,  1845,  until  April, 
1847  ;  and  also  of  the  less  extensive  excava- 
tions made  at  Kalah  Shergat  and  Kouyun- 
jik. It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  narra- 
tive is  like  a  romance.  In  its  incidents  and 
descriptions  it  does  indeed  remind  one  con- 
tinually of  an  Arabian  tale  of  wonders  and 
genii.  The  style  is  simple  and  direct,  with- 
out ornament  and  without  effort ;  yet  live- 
ly, vigorous,  and  graphic.  Many  difiSculties 
did  he  have  to  encounter  with  Pashas  and 
Sheikhs,  Cadis  and  Ulemas,  with  Arabs  of 
the  plain  and  Chaldeans  of  the  mountains,  in 
moulding  them  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  great  purpose.    These  are  often  amusing, 
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and  are  described  with  effect.  In  this  way 
the  work  presents  us  with  a  better  insight 
into  oriental  character  and  manners  and  cus- 
toms, than  is  oflen  to  be  found  in  volumes 
expressly  devoted  to  these  topics.  The  ener- 
gy, skill,  and  perseverance  everywhere  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Layard,  as  also  his  singular 
tact  and  judgment  in  the  management  of  the 
Arabs,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Thb  is 
probably  the  first  mstance  in  which  so  many 
of  this  wild  and  excitable  race,  these  sons  of 
the  desert,  have  been  for  so  long  a  time 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  single 
Frank,  and  led  to  follow  regular  and  pro- 
tracted labor. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  second  volume 
Mr.  Layard  gives  a  summary  view  of  the  re- 
sults of  bis  investigations,  and  of  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  Assyrians.  The 
monuments  are  yet  too  few  to  furnish  full 
illustration ;  but  they  make  us  in  many  re- 
spects better  acquainted  with  that  powerful 
people,  than  all  the  accounts  we  have  here- 
tofore possessed.  We  may  hope  that  Mr. 
Layard  will  yet  be  spared  to  prosecute  like 
researches  throughout  the  Assyrian  and 
Mesopotamian  plains,  teeming  as  they  do 
with  similar  mounds ;  and  that  the  time  will 
come,  when  all  the  monuments  of  those  re- 
gions shall  be  laid  open  and  deciphered. 

Besides  the  specimens  of  beautiful  glass, 
and  the  pulley,  found  at  Nimroud,  an  unex- 
pected discovery  is  that  of  the  arch.  The 
importance  of  this  rests,  not  so  much  per- 
haps in  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  single 
small  vaulted  chamber,  as  in  the  fact  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Layard,  that  "  arched  gateways 
are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs." It  follows  that  the  arch  was  well 
known  before  the  Jewish  exile,  and  at  least 


seven  or  eight  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Herod.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates,  that 
the  tunnel  from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon, 
ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was  vaulted.  (Hist, 
ii.  9.)  All  this  serves  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty, still  felt  by  some,  in  respect  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  vaults  yet  existing  under  the 
site  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

During  the  progress  of  th^  excavations, 
Mr.  Layard  made  various  excursions  into  the 
adjacent  regions.  On  the  west  of  the  Ti- 
gris he  visited  el-Hather  with  a  large  party 
from  Mosul ;  and  at  another  time  the  moun- 
tain of  Sinjar,  a  seat  of  the  Yezidis,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Pasha  and  his  military  retinue. 
The  accounts  of  both  these  journeys  are  full 
of  incident,  comprising  alike  the  foray  and 
treachery  of  the  nomadic  Bedouin,  and  the 
deadly  fray  and  pillage  of  the  Turk.  On  the 
east  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  border  of  the  Kur- 
dbh  mountains,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  chief 
of  the  Yezidis,  and  was  present  at  the 
yearly  festival  in  honor  of  their  great  saint. 
On  another  occasion,  he  extended  his  jour- 
ney into  the  mountains  among  the  Nesto- 
rians ;  travelled  through  the  district  of  the 
Tiyari,  still  lying  desolate  after  the  recent 
massacre,  and  passed  into  that  of  Tkhoma 
jusi  before  it  was  in  like  manner  destroyed. 
Here,  too,  the  narrative  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting ;  though  there  is  less  of  new  informa- 
tion. The  chapter  on  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Nestorian  Christians  is  hardly 
in  its  place. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Layard 's  volumes,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
they  are  to  be  made  accessible  to  our  read- 
ing public;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  every 
reader  will  feel  himself  rewarded  and  pro- 
fited by  the  perusal. 


^••- 


I    LOVE    NOT    NOW! 


Take  from  me  all  thon  once  didst  give — 

Thy  smiles  and  tears — thy  sighs — thai  vow — 
Nor  longer  in  my  bosom  live ; 

I  loved  thee  ooce — I  love  not  now  1 
Tib  better  in  this  wretched  hour, 

To  fling  from  memory  ev'ry  trace — 
Each  shadow  of  thy  broken  power. 

And  flll  memorials  food  erase  1 


Haply,  in  after  times,  the  wrong 

Thy  fickle  speech  hath  done  to  me 
May  ptrike  thv  soul,  as,  borne  along. 

Thou  gaiiy  wiileat  o'er  life's  sea ; — 
And  then,  amidst  the  wreck  of  love. 

That  will  thy  sinking  hope  surround, 
Some  long-forgotten  thought  may  move 
Tliy  fluttering  heart  with  grief  profound! 
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INAUGURATION  OF  MR.  MACAULAY  AS  LORD  RECTOR  OF  GLASGOW 

UNIVERSITY. 


On  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult,  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay  was  installed  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  in  the  Comr 
mon-hall  of  the  college.  The  principal  pro- 
fessors, and  several  strangers,  including  Lord 
Belhaven,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
Ac,  were  present.  The  galleries  were  filled 
by  ladies.  The  new  Lord  Rector  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  My  first  duty,  gentlemen,  is  to  return  to 
you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  which  you  have 
conferred  on  me.  You  well  know  that  it 
was  wholly  unsolicited ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  was  wholly  unexpected.  I  may 
add,  that  if  I  had  been  invited  to  become  a 
candidate  for  your  suffrages,  I  should  re- 
speotfully  have  declined  the  invitation.  My 
predecessor,  whom  I  am  so  happy  to  be  able 
to  call  my  friend,  declared  from  this  place, 
last  year,  in  language  which  well  became 
bim,  that  he  should  not  have  voluntarily 
come  forward  to  displace  so  eminent  a  states- 
man as  Lord  John  Russell.  I  can,  with 
with  equal  truth,  affirm  that  I  should  not 
have  voluntarily  come  forward  to  displace  so 
eminent  a  gentleman,  and  so  accomplished  a 
scholar,  as  Colonel  Mure.  But  Colonel  Mure 
felt  last  year  that  it  was  not  for  him,  and  I 
now  feel  that  it  is  not  for  me,  to  question  the 
propriety  of  your  decision  on  a  point  of 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  your  body,  you 
are  the  judges.  I  therefore  gratefully  accept 
the  office  to  which  I  have  been  called,  fully 
purposing  to  use  whatever  powers  belong  to 
it  with  a  single  view  to  the  welfare  and  credit 
of  your  society.  I  am  not  using  a  mere 
phrase  of  course,  when  I  say  that  the  feel- 
ings with  which  I  bear  a  part  in  the  cercmo- 
'ny  of  this  day  are  such  as  I  find  it  difficult 
to  utter  in  words.  I  do  not  think  it  strange 
that  when  that  great  master  of  eloquence, 
Edmund  Burke,  stood  where  I  now  stand, 
he  faltered,  and  remained  mute.  Doubtless 
the  multitude  of  thoughts  which  rushed  into 
hb  mind  was  such  as  even  he  could  not  easily 
arrange  or  express.  In  truth,  there  are  few 
spectacles  more  striking  or  affecting  than  that 
which  a  great  historical  place  of  education 
presents  on  a  solemn  public  day.  There  is 
something  strangely  interesting  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the 


body,  and  the  fresh  and  ardent  youth  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members.  Recollec- 
tions and  hopes  crowd  upon  ns .  together. 
The  past  and  future  are  at  once  brought 
close  to  us.  Our  thoughts  wander  back  to 
the  time  when  the  foundations  of  this  ancient 
building  were  laid,  and  forward  to  the  time 
when  those  whom  it  is  our  office  to  guide 
and  to  teach  will  be  the  guides  and  teachers 
of  our  posterity.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  may,  with  peculiar  propriety,  give  such 
thoughts  their  course.  For  it  has  chanced 
that  my  magistracy  has  fallen  in  a  great  secu- 
lar epoch.  This  is  the  four  hundredth  year 
of  the  existence  of  your  University.  (Cheers.) 
At  such  jubilees  as  these — jubilees  of  which 
no  individual  sees  more  than  one — it  is 
natural,  and  it  is  good,  that  a  society  like 
this,  a  society  which  survives  all  the  tran- 
sitory parts  of  which  it  is  composed — a  so- 
ciety which  has  a  corporate  existence  and 
a  perpetual  succession,  should  review  its  an- 
ncds  ;  should  retrace  the  stages  of  its  growth 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  should  try  to 
find,  in  the  experience  of  generations  which 
have  passed  away,  lessons  which  may  be 
profitable  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

"  The  retrospect  is  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  since  the  Christian  era,  there  has 
been  any  point  of  time  more  important  to  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind  than  that  at 
which  the  existence  of  your  University  com- 
menced. It  was  the  moment  of  a  great  de- 
struction and  of  a  great  creation.  Your 
society  was  instituted  just  before  the  empire 
of  the  East  perished ;  that  strange  empire, 
which,  dragging  on  a  languid  life  through 
the  great  age  of  darkness,  connected  together 
the  two  great  ages  of  light ;  that  empire 
which,  adding  nothing  to  our  stores  of  know- 
ledge j  and  producing  not  one  man  great  in 
letters,  in  science,  or  m  art,  yet  preserved,  in 
the  midst  of  barbarism,  those  master-pieces 
of  Attic  genius  which  the  highest  minds  still 
contemplate,  and  long  will  contemplate,  with 
admiring  despair.  And,  at  that  very  time, 
while  the  fanatical  Moslem  were  plundering 
the  churches  and  palaces  of  Constantinople, 
breaking  in  pieces  Grecian  sculpture,  and 
giving  to  the  flames  piles  of  Grecian  elo- 
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quence,  a  few  humble  German  artisans,  who 
little  knew  that  they  were  calling  mto  exist- 
ence a  power  far  mightier  than  that  of  the 
victorious  Sultan,  were  busied  in  cutting  and 
setting  the  first  types.  The  University  came 
into  existence  just  in  time  to  see  the  last 
trace  of  the  Roman  Empire  disappear,  and 
to  see  the  earliest  printed  book.  At  this  con- 
juncture— ^a  conjuncture  of  unrivalled  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  letters — a  man,  never  to 
be  mentioned  without  reverence  by  every 
lover  of  letters,  held  the  highest  place  in 
Europe.  Our  just  attachment  to  that  Pro- 
testant faith  to  which  our  country  owes  so 
much  must  not  prevent  us  from  paying  the 
tribute  which,  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this 
place,  justice  and  gratitude  demand,  to  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the 
greatest  of  the  revivers  of  learninfir,  Pope 
Nicholas  the  Fifth.  He  had  sprung  trom  the 
common  people ;  but  his  abilities  and  his 
erudition  had  early  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  great.  He  had  studied  much  and  trav- 
elled far.  He  had  visited  Britain,  which,  in 
wealth  and  refinement,  was,  to  his  native 
Tuscany,  what  the  back  settlements  of  Ame- 
rica now  are  to  Britain.  He  had  lived  with 
the  merchant  princes  of  Florence,  those  men 
who  first  ennobled  trade  by  making  trade 
the  ally  of  philosophy,  of  eloquence,  and  of 
taste.  It  was  he  who,  under  the  protection 
of  the  munificent  and  discerning  Cosmo, 
arrayed  the  first  pubhc  library  that  modern 
Europe  possessed.  From  privacy  your 
founder  rose  to  a  throne ;  but  on  the  throne 
he  never  forgot  the  studies  which  had  been 
his  delight  in  privacy.  He  was  the  centre  of 
an  illustrious  group,  composed  partly  of  the 
last  great  scholars  of  Greece,  and  partly  of 
the  first  great  scholars  of  Italy,  Theodore 
Gaza  and  George  of  Trebizond,  Bessarin  and 
Tilelfo,  Marsilio  Ficino  and  Poggio  Braccio- 
lini.  By  him  was  founded  the  V  atican  libra- 
ry, then,  and  long  after,  the  most  precious 
and  the  most  extensive  collection  of  books  in 
the  world.  By  him  were  carefully  preserved 
the  most  valuable  intellectual  treasures 
which  had  been  snatched  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  His  agents  were  to 
be  found  everywhere — ^in  the  bazaars  of  the 
furthest  East — ^in  the  monasteries  of  the  fur- 
thest West — purchasing  or  copying  worm- 
eaten  parchments,  on  which  were  traced 
words  worthy  of  immortality.  Under  his 
patronage  were  prepared  accurate  Latin  ver- 
sions of  many  precious  remains  of  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers. 

"  But  no  department  of  literature  owes  so 
much  to  him  as  history.     By  him  were  in- 


troduced to  the  knowledge  of  Western 
Europe  two  great  and  unrivalled  models  of 
historical  composition,  the  work  of  Herodotus 
and  the  work  of  Thucydides.  By  Uin,  too, 
our  ancestors  were  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  graceful  and  lucid  simplicity  of 
Xenophon,  and  with  the  manly  good  sense  of 
Polybius.  It  was  while  he  was  oceupied 
with  cares  like  these,  that  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  this  region — 
a  region  now  swarming  with  population,  rich 
with  culture,  and  resounding  with  the  clang  of 
machinery — a  region  which  now  sends  forth 
fleets  laden  with  its  admirable  fabrics  to  lands 
of  which  in  his  days  no  geographer  had  ever 
heard — then  a  wild,  a  poor,  a  half-barbarous 
tract,  lying  in  the  utmost  verge  of  the  known 
world.  He  ^ave  his  sanction  to  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  University  at  Glasgow,  and  be- 
stowed on  the  seat  of  learning  all  the  privi- 
leges which  belonged  to  the  University  of 
Bologna.  I  can  conceive  that  a  pitying 
smile  passed  over  his  face  as  he  named 
Bologna  and  Glasgow  together.  At  Bologna 
he  had  long  studied.  No  spot  in  the  world 
had  been  more  favored  by  nature  or  by  art. 
The  surrounding  country  was  a  fniitful  and 
sunny  country,  a  country  of  corn-fields  and 
vineyards.  In  the  city,  the  house  of  Benti- 
voglio  bore  rule — a  house  which  vied  with 
the  Medici  in  taste  and  magnificence — which 
has  left  to  posterity  noble  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, and  which  gave  a  splendid  patronage 
to  arts  and  letters.  Glasgow  he  just  knew 
to  be  poor ;  a  small,  rude  town,  and,  as  he 
would  have  thought,  not  likely  ever  to  be 
otherwise ;  for  the  soil,  compared  with  the 
rich  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
was  barren,  and  the  climate  was  such  that 
an  Italian  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  it 
But  it  is  not  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil — it  is 
not  on  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphere — that 
the  prosperity  of  nations  depends.  (Cheers.) 
Slavery  and  superstition  can  make  Campania 
a  land  of  beggars,  and  can  change  tlie  plain 
of  Enna  into  a  desert.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the 
power  of  human  intelligence  and  energy,, 
developed  by  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  tp 
turn  sterile  rocks  and  pestilential  marshes 
into  cities  and  gardens.  Enlightened  as  your 
founder  was,  he  little  knew  that  he  himself 
was  a  chief  agent  in  a  great  revolution — phy- 
sical and  moral,  political  and  religious — in  a 
revolution  destined  to  make  the  l^t  first  and 
the  first  last,  in  a  revolution  destined  to  invert 
the  relative  positions  of  that  of  Glasgow  and 
Bologna.  We  cannot,  I  think,  better  employ 
a  few  minutes  than  in  reviewing  the  stages 
of  thi^  change  in  haman  affairs.   The  review 
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Bhall  be  short.  Indeed,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  pass  rapidly  from  century  to  century. 
Look  at  the  world,  then,  a  hundred  years 
after  the  seal  of  Nicholas  had  been  affixed 
to  the  instrument  which  called  your  college 
into  existence.  We  find  Europe,  we  find 
Scotland  especially,  in  the  agonies  of  that 
great  revolution  which  we  emphatically  call 
the  Reformation.  The  liberal  patronage 
which  Nicholas,  and  men  like  Nicholas,  had 
given  to  learning,  and  of  which  the  establ'ish- 
ment  of  this  seat  of  learning  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  instance,  had  produced  an  effect 
which  they  had  never  contemplated.  Igno- 
rance was  the  talisman  on  which  their  power 
depended,  and  that  talisman  they  had  them- 
selves broken.  They  had  called  in  knowledge 
as  a  handmaid  to  decorate  superstition,  and 
their  error  produced  its  natural  effect.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  a  part  the  votaries  of 
classical  learning,  and  especially  of  Greek 
learning,  the  Humanists,  as  they  were  then 
called,  bore  in  the  great  movement  against 
spiritual  tyranny.  In  a  Scotch  university  I 
need  hardly  mention  the  names  of  Knox,  of 
Buchanan,  of  Melville,  of  Maitland,  of  Leth- 
ington.     (Applause.) 

"  They  formed,  in  fact,  the  vanguard  of  that 
movement.  Every  one  of  the  chief  Re- 
formers— I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember 
a  single  exception — was  a  Humanist.  Every 
eminent  Humanist  in  the  north  of  Europe 
was,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  upright- 
ness and  courage,  a  Reformer.  In  truth, 
minds  daily  nourished  with  the  best  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  necessarily  grew  too 
strong  U>  be  trammelled  by  the  cobwebs  of  the 
scholastic  divinity ;  and  the  influence  of  such 
minds  was  now  rapidly  felt  by  the  whole 
community,  for  the  invention  of  printing  had 
brought  books  within  the  reach  even  of  yeo- 
men and  of  artisans.  From  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Frozen  Sea,  therefore,  the 
public  mind  was  everywhere  in  a  ferment, 
and  nowhere  was  the  ferment  greater  than 
in  Scotland.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  martyr- 
doms and  proscriptions,  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
between  power  and  truth,  that  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  existence  of  your  university 
closed.  Pass  another  hundred  years,  and 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  another  revolution. 
The  war  between  Popery  and  Protestantism 
had,  in  this  island,  been  terminated  by  the 
victory  of  Protestantism ;  but  from  that  war 
another  war  had  sprung — the  war  between 
Prelacy  and  Puritanism.  The  hostile  re- 
ligious sects  were  allied,  interminded,  con- 
founded with  hostile  political  parties.  The 
monarchical  element  of  the  constitution  was 


an  object  of  almost  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  Prelatist.  The  popular  element  of  ths 
constitution  was  especially  dear  to  the  Puri- 
tan. At  length  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
sword.  Puritanism  triumphed  ;  but  Puritan- 
ism was  already  divided  against  itself.  In- 
dependency and  Republicanism  were  on  one 
side;  Presbyterianism  and  Limited  Monar- 
chy on  the  other.  It  was  in  the  very  dark- 
est part  of  that  dark  time — ^it  was  in  the 
midst  of  battles,  sieges,  and  executions — it 
was  when  the  whole  world  was  still  aghast 
at  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  British  king  stand- 
ing before  a  judgment-seat,  and  laying  his 
neck  on  a  block — it  was  when  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  just 
been  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  house — it  was 
when  the  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
had  just  been  fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  your  university  completed  her 
second  century.  A  hundred  years  more,  and 
we  have  at  length  reached  the  beginning  of 
a  happier  period. 

"  Our  civil  and  religious  liberties  had  indeed 
been  bought  with  a  fearful  price.  But  they 
had  been  bought;  the  price  had  been  paid  ; 
the  last  battle  had  been  fought  on  British 
ground ;  the  last  black  scaffold  had  been  set 
up  on  Tower  Hill.  The  evil  days  were  over. 
A  bright  and  tranquil  century — a  century  of 
religious  toleration,  of 'domestic  peace,  of 
temperate  freedom,  of  equal  justice — was 
be^nning.  The  century  is  now  closing. 
When  we  compare  it  with  any  equally  long 
period  in  the  history  of  any  other  great 
society,  we  shall  find  abundant  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good ;  nor 
is  there  any  place  in  the  whole  kingdom  bet- 
ter fitted  to  excite  this  feelinor  than  the  place 
where  we  are  now  assembled;  for  in  the 
whole  kingdom  we  shall  find  no  district  in 
which  the  progress  of  trade,  of  manufac- 
tures, of  wealth,  and  of  the  arts  of  life,  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  Clydesdale.  Your 
university  has  partaken  largely  of  the  pros- 
perity of  this  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
region.  The  security,  the  tranquillity,  the 
liberty,  which  have  been  propitious  to  the 
industry  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  manu- 
facturer, have  been  also  propitious  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  scholar.  To  the  last  century 
belong  most  of  the  names  of  which  you 
justly  boast.  The  time  would  fail  me  if  I 
attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  all 
the  illustrioiLS  men  who,  during  that  period, 
taught  or  learned  wisdom  within  these  an- 
cient walls — geometricians,  anatomists,  jur- 
ists, philologists,  metaphysicians,  poets — 
Simpson  and  Hunter,  Miller  and  Young,  Reid 
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and  Stewart;  Campbell — (cheers) — whose 
coffin  was  lately  borne  to  a  grave  in  that  re- 
nowned transept  which  contains  the  dust  of 
Chaucer,  of  Spencer,  and  of  Dirden ;  Black, 
whose  discoveries  form  an  era  m  the  history 
of  chemical  science  ;  Adam  Smith,  the  great- 
est of  all  the  masters  of  political  science; 
James  Watt,  who  perhaps  did  more  than  any 
single  man  has  done  since  the  "  New  Atlan- 
tis' of  Bacon  was  written,  to  accomplish 
that  glorious  prophesy.  We  now  speak  the 
language  of  humility  when  we  say  that  the 
Umversity  of  Glasgow  need  not  fear  a  com- 
parison with  the  University  of  Bologna. 

"  Another  secular  period  is  now  about  to 
commence.  There  is  no  lack  of  alarmbts, 
who  will  tell  you  that  it  is  about  to  com- 
mence under  evil  auspices.  But  from  me 
you  must  expect  no  such  gloomy  prognosti- 
cations. I  am  too  much  used  to  them  to  be 
scared  by  them.  Ever  since  I  began  to 
make  observations  on  the  state  of  my  coun- 
try, I  have  been  seeing  nothing  but  growth, 
and  I  have  been  hearing  of  nothing  but 
decay.  The  more  I  contemplate  our  noble 
institutions,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
they  are  sound  at  heart — that  they  have 
notning  of  age  but  its  dignity,  and  that  their 
strength  is  slill  the  strength  of  youth.  The 
hurricane  which  has  recently  overthrown  so 
much  that  was  great  and  that  seemed  dur- 
able, has  only  proved  their  solidity.  They 
still  stand,  au^st  and  immovable,  while 
dynasties  and  churches  are  lying  in  heaps  of 
ruin  all  around  us.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  wise  and 
temperate  policy,  a  policy  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple is  to  preserve  what  is  good  by  re- 
forming what  is  evil,  our  civil  institutions 
may  be  preserved  unimpaired  to  a  late  pos- 
terity, and  that,  under  the  shade  of  our  civil 
institutions,  our  academical  institutions  may 
long  continue  to  flourish.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  when  a  hundred  years  more  have  run 
out,  this  ancient  college  will  still  continue  to 
deserve  well  of  our  country  and  of  mankind. 
I  trust  that  the  installation  of  1949  will  be 
attended  by  a  still  greater  assembly  of  stu- 
dents than  I  have  the  happiness  now  to  see 
before  me.  That  assemblage,  indeed,  may 
not  meet  in  the  place  where  we  have  met. 
These  venerable  halls  may  have  disappeared. 
My  successor  may  speak  to  your  successors 
in  a  more  stately  edifice,  in  an  edifice  which, 
even  among  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
future  Glasgow,  win  still  be  admired  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  which 
flourished  in  the  days  of  the  good  Queen 
Victoria.    (Cheers.)     But  though  the  site 


and  the  walls  may  be  new,  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  will,  I  hope,  be  still  the  same. 
My  successor  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  boast 
that  the  fifth  century  of  the  university  has 
been  even  more  glorious  than  the  fourth. 
He  will  be  able  to  vindicate  that  boast  by 
citmg  a  long  list  of  eminent  men,  great  mas- 
ters of  experimental  science,  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, of  our  native  eloquence,  ornaments  of 
the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar.  He  will, 
I  hope,  mention  with  high  honor  some  of  my 
young  friends  who  now  hear  me ;  and  he 
will,  I  also  hope,  be  able  to  add  that  their 
talents  and  learning  were  not  wasted  on 
selfish  or  ignoble  objects,  but  were  employed 
to  promote  the  physical  and  moral  good  of 
their  species,  to  extend  the  empire  of  man 
over  the  material  world,  to  defend  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  tyrants 
and  bigots,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  order  against  the  enemies  of  all  divine 
and  human  laws.  (Cheers.)  I  have  now 
given  utterance  to  a  part,  and  a  part  only,  of 
the  recollections  and  anticipations  of  which 
on  this  solemn  occasion  my  mind  is  full.  I 
again  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have 
bestowed  on  me,  and  I  assure  you  that  while 
I  live  I  shall  never  cease  to  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  fame  of  the  body 
with  which,  by  your  kindness,  I  have  this  day 
become  connected.*' 


MACAULAY  6  RETIREMENT  FROM  POLITICAL 

LIFE. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  withdrawing  from  political  life.  The  oc- 
casion of  his  making  this  announcement  was 
presented  by  the  tender  of  the  freedom  of  the 
city  from  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  on  the  2 2d 
of  last  month. 

After  the  usual  complimentary  speeches 
had  been  made,  and  the  necessary  formalities 
had  been  complied  with,  Mr.  Macaulay  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  people,  by  whom  he 
was  received  amidst  the  most  enthusiastio 
applause  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
which  lasted  several  minutes. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded : 

"  I  thank  you,  my  Lord  Provost — gentle- 
men, I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  this 
great  honor.  I  may,  I  hope,  extend  my 
thanks  further — extend  them  to  that  consti- 
tuent bodjr,  of  which  I  believe  you  are,  upon 
this  occasion,  the  expositors — and  which  has 
received  me  here  in  a  manner  which  has  made 
an  impression  never  to  be  eflfaced  from  my 
mind.  Alluding  to  the  box  containing  the 
document,  veryifying  his  admission  as  a  free- 
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man,  he  continued :  "  This  box,  my  lord,  I 
shall  prize  as  long  as  I  live,  and  when  I  am 
gone,  it  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  dearest  to  me,  as  a  proof  that,  in  the 
eourse  of  an  active  and  chequered  life,  both 
political  and  literary,  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  the  people  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened 
cities  in  the  British  empire.  My  political  life, 
my  lord,  has  closed.  The  feelings  which 
contention  and  rivalry  naturally  called  forth, 
aqd  from  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
been  exempted,  have  had  time  to  cool  down. 
I  can  look  now  upon  the  events  in  which  I 
bore  a  part,  as  calmly,  I  think,  as  on  the 
events  of  the  past  century.  I  can  do  that 
justice  now  to  honorable  opponents,  which 
perhaps,  in  moments  of  conflict,  I  might  have 
refused  to  them. 

"  I  believe  I  can  judge  as  impartially  of 
my  own  career,  as  I  can  judge  of  the  career 
of  another  man.  I  acknowledge  great  errors 
and  deficiencies,  but  I  have  nothing  to  ac- 
knowledge inconsistent  with  rectitude  of  in- 
tention and  independence  of  spirit.  TGreat 
applause.)  My  conscience  bears  me  this  tes- 
timony, that  I  have  honestly  desired  the  hap- 
piness, the  prosperity,  and  the  greatness  of 
my  country ;  that  my  course,  right  or  wrong, 
was  never  determined  by  any  selfish  or  sor- 
did motive ;  and  that  in  troubled  times,  and 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in 
power  and  out  of  power,  through  popularity 
and  unpopularity,  I  have  been  faithful  to  one 
set  of  opinions,  and  to  one  set  of  friends.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  friends 
were  well  chosen,  or  that  these  opinions 
were  in  the  main  correct. 

*'  The  path  of  duty  appeared  to  me  to  be 
between  two  dangerous  extremes— extremes 
which  I  shall  call  equally  dangerous,  seeing 
that  each  of  them  inevitably  conducts  society 
to  the  other.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  hav- 
ing ever  deviated  far  towards  either.  I  can- 
not accuse  myself  of  having  ever  been  un- 
true, either  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  or  to  the  cause  of  property  and  law. 
I  reflect  with  pleasure  that  I  bore  a  part  in 
some  of  those  reforms  which  corrected  great 
abuses,  and  removed  just  discontents.  I  re- 
flect with  equal  pleasure,  that  I  never  stoop- 
ed to  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  and  never 
feared  to  confront  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  unreasonable  clamor.  I  never  in  time  of 
distress  incited  my  countrymen  to  demand  of 
any  government,  to  which  I  was  opposed, 
miracles — that  which  I  well  knew  no  govern- 
ment could  perform ;  nor  did  I  seek  even  the 
redress  of  grievances,  which  it  was  the  duty 


of  a  government  to  redress  by  any  other  than 
stricUy  peaceful  and  legal  means. 

"  Such  were  the  principles  upon  which  I 
acted,  and  such  would  have  been  my  prin- 
ciples still.  The  events  which  have  lately 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  have  only  con- 
firmed my  views  of  what  public  duty  requires. 
These  events  are  full  of  important  lessons, 
both  to  the  governors  and  the  governed ;  and 
he  learns  only  half  the  lesson  they  ought  to 
teach,  who  sees  in  them  only  a  warning 
against  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy 
on  the  other.  The  great  lesson  which  these 
events  teach  us,  is  that  tyranny  and  anarchy 
are  inseparably  connected ;  that  each  is  the 
parent,  and  each  is  the  ofifspring  of  the 
other.  The  lesson  which  they  teach  is  this 
— ^that  old  institutions  have  no  more  deadly 
enemy  than  the  bigot  who  refuses  to  adjust 
them  to  a  new  state  of  society ;  nor  do  they 
teach  us  less  clearly  this  lesson,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  mob  leads  by  no  long  or 
circuitous  path  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sword.  (Cheers.)  I  bless  God  that  my  coun- 
try has  escaped  both  these  errors. 

"  Those  statesmen  who,  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, proposed  to  transfer  to  this  great  city, 
and  to  cities  like  this,  a  political  power  which 
but  belonged  to  hamlets  which  contained 
only  a  few  scores  of  inhabitants,  or  to  old 
walls  with  no  inhabitants  at  all — those  states- 
men, and  I  may  include  myself  among  them, 
were  then  called  anarchists  and  revolution- 
ists ;  but  let  those  who  so  called  us,  now  say 
whether  we  are  not  the  true  and  the  far- 
sighted  friends  of  order  ? — (Great  cheering.) 
Let  those  who  so  called  us,  now  say  how 
would  they  have  wished  to  encounter  the 
tempest  of  last  spring  with  the  abuses  of 
Old  Sarum  and  Gatton  to  defend — with 
Glasgow  only  represented  in  name,  and  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  not  even  in  name.  We 
then  were  not  only  the  true  friends  of  lib- 
erty, but  the  true  friends  of  order ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  aided  by  all  the  vigorous 
exertions  by  which  the  government  (aided 
by  patriotic  magistrates  and  honest  men)  put 
down  a  year  ago,  those  marauders  who 
wished  to  subvert  all  society — ^these  exer- 
tions, I  say,  were  of  inestimable  service,  not 
only  to  the  cause  of  order,  but  also  to  the 
cause  of  true  liberty. 

"  But  I  am  now  speaking  the  sentiments 
of  a  private  man.  I  have  quitted  politics — 
I  quitted  them  without  one  feeling  of  resent- 
ment, without  one  feeling  of  regret,  and  be- 
took myself  to  pursuits  for  which  my  tem- 
per and  my  tastes,  I  beUeve,  fitted  me  bet- 
ter.   I  would  not  willingly  believe  that  in 
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ceanng  to  be  a  politician  I  relinquish  alto- 
gether the  power  of  rendering  any  service  to 
my  country.  I  hope  it  may  still  be  in  my 
power  to  teach  lessons  which  may  be  profit- 
able to  those  who  still  remain  on  the  busy 
stage  which  I  have  left.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
hope  that  it  may  still  be  in  my  power  so 
faithfully,  without  fear  or  malignity,  to  rep- 
resent the  merits  and  faults  of  hostile  .sects 
and  factions,  as  to  teach  a  common  lesson  of 
charitj  to  all.  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  pow- 
er to  inspire,  at  least,  some  of  my  country- 
men with  love  and  reverence  for  those  free 
and  noble  institutions  to  which  Britain  owes 
her  greatness,  and  from  which,  I  trust,  she 
is  not  destined  soon  to  descend.  (Qreat 
cheering.) 


*'  I  shall  now,  encouraged  by  your  appro- 
bation, resume  with  alacrity  a  task,  imder 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  I 
have  sometimes  felt  my  mind  ready  to  sink. 
I  thank  you  again,  most  cordially,  for  your 
kindness.  I  value,  as  it  deserves,  the  honor 
of  being  enrolled  in  your  number.  I  bare 
seen,  with  delight  and  with  pride,  the  extent, 
the  CTandeur,  the  beauty,  and  the  opulence 
of  this  noble  city — a  city  which  I  may  now 
call  mine.  (Cheering.)  With  every  wish  for 
the  prosperity,  the  peace,  and  the  honor  of 
our  fair  and  majestic  Glasgow,  I  now  bid  j<m, 
my  kind  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  a  moat 
respectful  farewell." 

The  honorable  gentleman  resumed  bia 
seat  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  plaudits. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  DRY  BONES. 


BT   RIV.    DR.    CROLT. 


I  WAS  in  the  hand  of  God ; 

Borne  upon  the  rushing  stale, 
On  a  visioned  mount  I  tro^ 

Gkudng  o'er  a  boandless  vale — 
Far  as  eye  could  glance,  'twas  spread 
With  the  remnants  of  the  dead. 

Sons  of  the  Captivity, 

Prince  and  peasant,  warrior,  slave. 
There  lay  naked  to  the  sky — 

'Twas  a  ruined  Nation's  mve ; 
Death  sat  on  his  loneliest  throne 
In  that  wilderness  of  bone. 

Mom  arose  and  twilight  fell, 

Still  the  bones  lay  bleached  and  bare : 
Midnight  brought  the  panther's  veil 

Bounding  through  his  human  lair, 
Till  above  the  World  of  Clay 
Ages  seemed  to  wear  away. 

On  my  spirit  came  a  sound 
Like  tne  gush  of  desert  springs. 

Bursting  o'er  the  burning  ground — 
*'  Prophet  of  the  King  of  Kings, 

Shall  not  Israel  live  again  f — 

Shall  not  these  dry  bones  be  men  f* 

Then  I  stood,  and  prophesied. 

"  Come  together,  bone  to  bone." 
Sudden  as  the  stormy  tide, 


Thick  as  leaves  by  tempests  strown, 
Heavinff  o'er  the  mightv  vale, 
Shook  Uie  r;emnants  odkd  and  pale  1 

Flesh  to  flesh  was  clinging  now ; 

There  was  seen  the  warrior  limb, 
There  was  seen  the  pridcely  brow — 

But  the  stately  eye  was  dim  ; 
Mailed  in  steel,  or  robed  in  gold. 
All  was  corpee-like,  all  was  cold. 

Then  the  voice  was  heard  once  more — 
**  Prophet,  call  the  winds  of  Heaven  1" 

As  alone  the  threshing-floor 
ChaflT  before  the  eale  is  driven, 

At  the  Uast,  with  wout  and  dang. 

On  their  £eet  the  myriads  sprang  I 

Flashed  to  heaven  the  visioned  shield, 
Whirlwind-aze^  and  liffhtningeword, 

Crusfainff  on  a  bloody  field 
Syria^  charioti,  Egypt's  horde, 

Till  on  Zion's  summit  shone 

IsneVi  Angel-guarded  Throne. 

Tlien,  the  vision  swept  away, 

Thunders  rolled  o  er  Earth  and  Heaven, 
Like  the  thunders  of  the  day 

When  Earth's  pillars  shaU  be  rivea 
Hear  I  not  the  rushing  wings  f 

Art  Thou  ooming  f    KingofKingi! 
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BRIEF  NOTES  OF  A  BRIEF  JOURNEY 


B7  THB   RBT.  GXORQX   OILFILLAN. 


On  Tuesday  eyening,  the  12  th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  we  started  from  the  city  of 
Dandee  for  London.  We  had  been  eng^ed 
to  deliver  a  lecture,  in  behalf  of  the  Early 
Closing  Movement  Society,  in  Exeter  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14thy  and  to  keep  this 
solemn  tryste,  we  hied  accordingly.  On 
Wednesday,  at  ten  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  express  train  for  London,  and 
by  eleven  at  night  we  entered,  private  as 
pestilence,  that  illustrious  city.  It  is  an 
awful  and  overpowering  thing  to  enter  a 
great  city  at  night,  when  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  day  is  hushed,  and  when  its  real  voice  of 
sin,  sorrow,  joy,  and  desperation,  rises  to 
heaven,  like  the  incense  of  some  dark  and 
dreadful  sacrifice.  Wordsworth  has  magni- 
fied the  morning  city,  "when  all  that 
might  heart  is  lying  still ;"  but  finer  far  io 
OS  IS  the  throbbmg  of  its  wild  liberated  eve- 
ning heart,  which  seems  the  mitigated  voice 
of  the  entire  universe,  and  which,  of  all  melo- 
dies— not  excluding  that  of  the  impatient 
winds,  and  the  deep  sombre  ocean  billows — 
is  at  once  the  mightiest  and  the  most  melt- 
ing— ^less  the  voice  of  London  than  of  Lon- 
don's souL 

The  next  day  was  occupied  in  rest  from 
the  fatigues  of  our  journey,  and  in  receiving 
calls  from  various  respected  friends,  till  came 
the  inexorable  hour  of  eight,  when  we  had 
to  appear  in  Exeter  Hall.  We  went,  cer- 
tainly without  much  fear  or  trembling  on  the 
one  hand,  and  without  much  exulting  and 
bounding  hope  on  the  other,  entertaining 
neither  the  Baptist  Noel  nor  the  Macaulay 
view  of  its  verdict — regarding  the  voice  of 
its  thousands  neither  as  the  "bray  of  asses," 
nor  as  the  *'90x  Dei,^*  but  simply  as  the 
sound,  sincere  for  the  moment,  of  a  vast, 
motley,  mixed  collection  of  all  classes,  ranks, 
and  intellects,  subjected  to  one  fire  of  im- 
pulse, or  to  one  frost  of  formality  or  indif- 
lerence.  Without  dwelling  egotistically  on 
our  reception,  we  may  simply  say  that  it 
was  hearty  and  the  audience  large.  There 
it  a  frankness  and  fullness  of  response  in  a 
London  audience.     When  there  are  points 


to  be  seen,  they  see  them  instantly,  and 
applaud  them  with  generous  enthusiasm. 
There  is  less  hesitation,  less  looking  round  to 
see  what  certain  judges  are  thinking  or  how 
they  are  looking ;  more  of  instant  and  eager 
reception  than  m  Scotland.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  pouring  water  through  the 
stroup  and  through  the  Ud  of  a  kettle.  Nor 
do  we  deem  Scottish  praise  one  whit  more 
valuable  when  it  does  come — one  clap  is 
generally  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another.  We 
have  found  the  same  passages  tell,  and  the 
same  fail  in  telling,  upon  audiences  in  Dun- 
dee, Perth,  Paisley,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
London.  The  difference  only  was,  that  in 
some  of  those  places  the  effect  was  swifter 
and  more  decided.  The  good  thin^,  like  a 
stamped  letter,  is  free  of  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  the  bad  thing  sinks  alike  in  all  atmo- 
spheres. 

The  object  which  we  pleaded  is  certamly  one 
of  the  most  important  in  our  age.  Its  soci- 
ety in  London  is  pushing  it  with  great  energy 
and  tact.  It  owes  much,  too,  to  the  zeal, 
urbanity,  and  activity  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  Lilwall.  It  has  recently  adopted  the  plan 
of  public  lectures,  to  raise,  if  possible,  a  fund 
of  £1000  for  the  promotion  of  its  benevolent 
object.  Several  distinguished  men  are  al- 
ready engaged.  We  cordially  wish  its  gen- 
eral cause  and  special  plans  of  prosecuting  it 
all  prosperity. 

On  the  day  succeeding  our  lecture,  we  re- 
paired to  the  British  Museum,  where  we  had 
been  invited  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  us  certain 
curiosities  which  are  not  usually  seen  by 
strangers.  We  saw,  besides  various  private 
collections  of  insects,  fishes,  &c. ,  the  original 
of  Magna  Charta,  the  original  bull  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  conferring  the  title  of  Defensor  Fidei 
on  Henry  VIIL,  Luther's  German  Bible  in 
foUo,  a  magnificent,  gold-lettered  copy  of 
Magna  Charta,  <&c.,  and  a  variety  of  aged 
MSo.,  including  a  copy  of  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  on  which  Mr.  Curaton,  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  place,  has  founded  of  late  a 
formidable  attack  on  Puseyism.    The  library 
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at  once,  through  its  vastness,  overwhelms, 
and,  through  the  tide  of  human  life  which  is 
poured  into  it,  enlivens  and  encourages  us. 
"  The  harvest  is  plenteous,"  but  the  multitude 
of  readers  convinces  us  that  the  laborers  are 
noi  few. 

Hurrying  through  it,  our  friend  introduced 
us  to  honest  old  Hart  well  Home,  whose  broad 
hat,  grey  locks,  and  mild  inquisitive  visage 
seemed  to  constitute  him  the  genius  of  the 
place.  Peace  to  him,  his  noble  motives,  his 
neavy  compilations,  and  his  harmless  vanity  ! 
He  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  worthy 
of  that  race  of  bookworms,  who  form  a  pleas- 
ing dream  amid  the  great  encompassing 
drama  of  human  life,  of  which,  and  its  pro- 

fress,  change,  and  restless  speculation,  they 
now  little  more  than  do  the  boards  of  their 
shelves. 

We  now  saw  perhaps  the  greatest  curios- 
ity in  the  place.  It  was  a  letter  of  Charles 
Dickens's,  "  by  which  hangs**  the  following 
tale :  Mr.  Adam  White,  of  the  Museum  (in 
the  insect  department),  has  for  some  time 
past  busied  himself  in  organizing  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Cow- 
per,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  restricts 
subscriptions  to  five  shillings  as  the  max- 
imum. Among  many  others,  Wordsworth 
has  warmly  patronized  the  scheme,  and 
written  some  noble  letters  on  the  subject, 
which  we  saw.  Mr.  Dickens  was  applied  to. 
His  reply  stated,  first,  that  he  could  not 
subscribe,  because  there  were  poets  superior 
to  Cowper  excluded  from  the  abbey ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  abbey  was  not  free  to 
the  public.  Now,  in  the  first  place.  Poet's 
Corner,  where,  of  course,  the  monument 
would  be  erected,  is  free  to  the  public.  But, 
secondly,  would  Mr.  Dickens  refresh  our 
memories  as  to  what  omitted  poets  or  prose 
writers  are  superior  to  Cowper  ?  Who  are 
these  great  unknowns?  Byron  alone  we 
look  upon  as  Cowper's  peer.  But  Byron's 
exclusion  is  justified,  not  only  by  his  otoss 
personal  licentiousness,  but  by  the  misan- 
thropy of  his  spirit,  and  the  systematic  at- 
tempt he  made  to  overthrow  the  morality 
and  religion  of  his  country.  Fitter  he  for 
the  fiery  tombs  of  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  than 
for  the  society  of  the  meek  and  mighty 
dead  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  a  mere 
and  contemptible  evasion  this  on  the  part 
of  Master  Dickens.  In  fact,  we  much  doubt 
if  he  be  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the 
high  moral  tone,  the  manly  energy,  and  the 
prophetic  fury  of  William  Cowper.  But,  as 
he  can  certainly  relish  "  John  Gilpin,"  and 
must  sympathize    with    "Puss  and  Uny," 


and  is  thoroughly  able  to  understand  the 
famous  punning  letters  in  the  "  Correspond- 
ence," he  was,  we  think,  bound  in  gratitude 
to  have  contributed  his  crown  and  his  name 
to  the  object.  No  matter,  "  Expostulation" 
and  the  "Task"  shall  be  read  after  "Pick- 
wick"  and  "  Dombey"  are  forgotten.  Dick- 
ens is  but  a  "  cricket  on  the  hearth  ;"  Cow- 
per was  an  eagle  of  God  :  and  not  West- 
minster Abbey  itself,  but  the  world,  is,  and 
shall  be,  a  fi ttins:  monument  to  his  memory. 
Dickens  has  tickled  fancies ;  Cowper  has 
saved  souls.  Even  in  humor  and  geniality, 
qualities  undoubtedly  possessed  by  Dickens, 
we  regard  Cowper  as  quite  his  match.  In 
learning,  genius,  earnestness,  and  strength, 
there  is  of  course  no  comparison.  Should 
any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know  more  of, 
or  to  contribute  to  this  truly  national  object, 
Mr.  Adam  White,  British  Museum,  Blooms- 
bury,  London,  will  supply  all  needful  in- 
formation. 

The  next  day  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 
On  Sabbath  (we  hate  the  English  nickname, 
Sunday,  worse  far  than  TulTy  for  the  full 
round  Cicero,)  the  I7th,  we  set  out  in  what 
proved  a  hopeless  chase  after  Henry  Mel- 
ville, who,  we  understood,  was  to  preach 
that  morning  in  Southwark.  Without  vastly 
admiring  the  sermons  of  that  gentleman,  we 
had  interest  enough  to  wish  to  know  by 
experience  what  was  the  charm  which  pro- 
duced such  unbounded  admiration  in  the 
public.  We  were,  however,  disappointed. 
He  did  not  preach  in  the  chapel  to  which  we 
were  directed,  and  we  were  too  late  to 
seek  him  successfully  in  others.  In  the 
evening  we  preached  to  a  crowded  house  in 
Mr.  Binney's  church.  Mr.  Binney  we  have 
already  described  in  the  Instructor.  Wc 
met  him  repeatedly  in  private,  and  relished 
exceedingly  his  frankness,  his  geniality,  his 
freedom  from  cant,  the  everlasting  activity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  generous  impetuosity 
of  his  heart.  His  congregation  Is  the  largest 
in  the  City,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
It  consists  mainly  of  young,  inquisitive,  intel- 
ligent men.  As  you  preach,  you  feel  a 
breath  of  intellect  rising  up  around  you, 
which  at  once  awes  and  nerves  you.  To  be 
understood  is  far  better  than  to  be  blindly 
admired.  The  true  anatomist  has  no  higher 
wish  than  after  death  to  be  well  anatomized. 
So  the  preacher  ought  to  feel  the  censure  of 
some,  when  candid  and  sincere,  to  be  better 
than  the  giddy  applause  of  the  multitude. 

Next  day,  we  called  on  Dr.  Croly.  We 
found  him  very  much  the  character  we 
had  expected.     He  b  bluff,  strong,  robust, 
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both  in  body  and  mind.  His  talk  is  rich, 
strong,  easy,  betraying  both  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  poet.  His  manner  is  cour- 
teous, frank,  and  with  just  the  slightest  par- 
ticle of  pomp.  The  gentleman,  the  scholar, 
the  poet,  and  the  Christian,  are  combined  in 
Dr.  Croly  in  almost  equal  proportions.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  tinge  of  narrowness  in  his  no- 
tions and  feelings.  Few  can,  alas !  be  years 
within  the  circle  of  a  pulpit  without  feeling 
either  irksome  confinement  or  unnatural  re- 
conciliation to  its  imprisoning  limits.  It 
ought  not  so  to  be,  and  it  shall  not  be  so 
always.  The  pulpit  must  expand,  and  be- 
comejess  of  an  egg-cup  and  more  of  an 
arena.  Dr.  Croly  has,  besides,  the  air  of  a 
disappointed  man.  When  his  "Paris  in 
1815  appeared,  it  was  hailed  with  a  tu- 
mult of  applause.  High  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  success.  It  was  whispered  that 
men  in  high  places  had  their  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  and  that  not  even  the  term  "  bishop" 
would  measure  his  advancement.  But  these 
lair  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
It  was  found,  we  suppose,  by  the  dispensers 
of  patronage,  that  Dr.  Croly  had  a  mind  and 
a  will,  and  ran  in  a  rut  of  his  own.  Meek 
must  be  the  horses  which  compose  the  state 
stud.  Croly  would  have  been  a  Pegasus  in 
harness,  and  might  have  wrought  wild  work 
at  times  with  his  trammels. 

The  author  of  **  Salathiel "  is  meditating 
a  second  series  of  that  noble  work,  carrying 
down  the  hero  through  various  scenes  in  the 
ages  of  modern  history,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  intensely  interesting.  What  a  grand  pano- 
ramic view  could  be  given  at  the  close,  of  the 
winding  up  of  the  drama  of  all  things,  by  a 
hand  so  firm,  so  pious,  and  so  powerful,  as 
Dr.  Croly's ! 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  spent  some 
pleasant  hours  in  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Kobert  PhiHip,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"Lives  of  Bunyan  and  Whitfield,"  whose 
kindness  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  Here, 
besides  our  excellent  host  and  Mr.  Binney, 
we  met  with  Dr.  Harris  of  Cheshunt  College. 
We  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  pleasanter  even- 
ing. Our  host  had  met  much  with  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  his  an- 
ecdotes of  them  were  fresh  and  racy.  We 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  melancholy 
fact  that  Miss  Wordsworth  is  affected  of  late 
with  a  mental  malady.  Alas  !  for  the  noble 
ffirl  who  once  traversed  the  Highlands  with 
her  brother,  who  "  stepped  westward"  with 
him  along  the  evening  shores  of  Loch  Kat- 
rine, attracted  whither  they  knew  not  by  the 
glowing  west  and  the  blue  mountains ;  and 


who,  reclining  in  the  Highland  hut,  saw  the 
stars  shining  in  through  the  rents  in  the 
roof.  A  gentleman  who  lately  visited 
Rydal  Mount,  on  entering  the  premises  was 
startled  at  hearing  a  female  voice  shrieking 
out,  **  My  brother !  my  brother !  Where  is 
my  brother?"  This  was  her  voice;  and 
need  we  say  that  instantly  a  gloom  dropped 
down  over  all  the  beauties  of  the  unrivalled 
landscape,  and  that  in  sorrow  and  sickness 
of  heart  he  turned  away. 

Dr.  Harris  is  a  younger  man  than  we  had 
expected,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful 
persons,  certainly,  we  have  ever  met.  He 
IS  unaffected,  frank,  facetious,  at  times  play- 
ful as  a  child,  and  always  Uvely  and  intelU- 
gent.  You  would  never  guess  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  equivocal  honor  of  being  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  or  the  superior  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  most  popular  of  Christian  authors. 
He  is  above  all  airs  and  pretenses — a  genu- 
ine truth-seeker,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  art- 
ist. We  are  persuaded  that,  admirable  as 
are  many  of  his  treatises,  he  is  destined  to 
do  something  of  a  more  solid,  unique,  and 
enduring  structure.  He  should  do  so,  for 
his  own  planetary  system  of  powers  have  for 
many  years  found  their  solar  centre. in  Cole- 
ridge, and  we  cannot  conceive  an  abler  or 
more  luminous  interpreter  of  that  "great 
teacher's"  religious  aspect  than  he  would 
make. 

Tuesday,  the  19th,  was  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  of  our  London  days.  At 
the  close  of  our  first  lecture  we  received  a 
letter  from  Mary  Howitt,  requesting  us  to 
call  on  her.  We  did  so  ;  unfortunately  we 
found  her  husband  out,  but  enjoyed  our 
visit  exceedingly  notwithstanding.  Mary 
Howitt  is  the  least  in  the  world  of  an  author- 
ess. She  is  a  mild,  middle-aged,  intelligent, 
and  lady-like  English  matron,  who  is  fine- 
looking,  and  has  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  beautiful.  She  dresses  not  like  a  Qua- 
keress, but  like  a  lady;  her  manners  are 
gently  dignified ;  her  conversation  interesting 
and  fluent.  Gifted  with  true  genius,  sur- 
rounded by  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
family,  and  united  to  a  husband  of  lare  tal- 
ent, she  has  been  enabled  from  such  sour- 
ces to  drink  defiance  to  misfortune,  and  to 
retain  a  moon-like  complacency  amid  the 
clouds  which  have  of  late  clothed  her  path. 
She  spoke  with  great  delight  of  Scotland, 
and  hoped  that  circumstances  would  yet 
permit  her  to  pass  a  part  of  each  year  amid 
its  romantic  scenery.  Altogether,  she  came 
up  to  our  ideal  of  the  author  of  "  Marien*s 
Pilgrimage."    By  the  way,  we  read,  some 
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time  ago,  a  wretched  critique  upon  that 
poem  in  ^'Macphail's  Magazine,  which 
passed  over  that  beautiful  creation  loathsome 
and  innocuous  as  a  snail  over  a  rosebud. 
Worst  of  all,  it  was  written  by  a  man  who 
has  in  him  a  nobler  element  than  venom,  and 
a  higher  insight  than  malice. 

From  Mary  Howitt's  we  repaired  to  Leigh 
Hunt's.  We  found  him  rather  poorly  in 
health  and  spirits,  but  with  the  old  genial 
nature  sliining  out  through  dullness  and  de- 
cay. We  talked  much  of  religion.  He  told 
us  that  Hazlitt  once  confessed  to  him  that  he 
had  never  thought  on  that  subject  at  all. 
Hunt  has,  and,  we  think,  is  beginning  to 
think  rij^htly.  He  started  when  we  said  that 
the  difierence  between  Shelley  and  Chris- 
titmity  was,  that  while  the  one  s^iid,  **  Love  is 
God,"  the  other  inverted  it  into  "  God  is 
love."  He  owned  that  the  remark  was  just. 
Of  Shelley  he  spoke  with  much  tenderness. 
When  he  was  expelled  from  Oxford,  ho  ran 
away  to  Southey,  who  did  not  and  who 
could  not  understand  him.  It  was  leaping 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Coleridge 
heard  of  it,  and  asked,  "Why  did  he  not 
come  to  me  ?"  Would  to  God  he  had  at  that 
crisis  found  a  Christian  teacher  somewhat 
wiser  than  the  Oxford  conclave  of  learned 
fools,  and  at  what  Christian  teacher's  feet 
could  Shelley  have  sat  with  such  advantage 
as  at  the  feet  of  that  "  mighty  poet  and  suD- 
tle-souled  psychologist,"  whom  he  after- 
wards commemorated,  but  whom  he  never 
met  ?  Hunt  told  us,  too,  that  Shelley  was 
justified  by  the  laws  of  his  college  in  pro- 
pounding his  extraordinary  theses.  The 
choice  of  the  subject  only  was  outrageous — 
an  outrage  which  was  soon,  cruelly,  and  long 
revenged. 

In  the  evening  we  repaired  to  Thomas 
Carlyle*s.  We  expected  to  have  had  the 
company  of  Thomas  Binney,  who  had  en- 
gaged to  go  along  with  us.  Indeed,  we  had 
smiled  for  weeks  at  the  thought  of  a  Scot- 
tish parson  forming  the  connecting  link 
between  the  most  popular  preacher  and  the 
most  powerful  writer  in  London.  But,  un- 
fortunately, he  was  prevented.  We  went 
however,  alone,  and  enjoyed  the  visit  as 
keenly  as  before.  Carlyle*s  talk  was  not,  to 
be  sure,  "  of  bullocks."  It  was  principally 
concerning  three  men  that  he  spoKe — Chal- 
mers, Irving,  and  Brougham.  The  broad 
benignity,  the  catholicity,  the  rugged  heaven 
which  Chalmers  carried  about  with  him  in 
his  face  and  nature,  are  very  dear  to  Carlyle. 
•  He  is  to  him  the  last  of  the  Christians.  To- 
ward Irving  his  feelings  are  yet  wanner  and 


tenderer.  His  errors  seem  to  him  the  blunders 
of  some  glorious  child,  or  say  rather  the 
mistakes  of  some  superior  being  shot  athwart 
the  sphere  of  earth,  but  never  fully  natural- 
ized to  its  cold,  meagre  climate,  its  hollow 
customs,  and  its  ill-defined  laws.  He  told 
us  that  Irving,  upon  his  death-bed,  regretted 
bitterly  that  he  had  not  seen  and  consulted, 
and  followed  his  advice  more  frequently. 
This  is  as  yet  Carlyle's  highest  praise.  That 
a  being  like  Edward  Irving,  always  detained 
on  earth  by  a  tie  so  slender — on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  and  in  the  almost  vision  of  that  face 
and  form  which  had  so  Ions:  haunted  his 
dreams,  should  pause  and  give  a  smile  so 
cordial,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  so  gracious, 
to  one  who,  **  according  to  the  way  which 
men  call  heresy,  was  worshipping  the  God  of 
his  fathers" — is  equal  to  an  inscription  upon 
a  world-statue  to  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
as  well  as  hero- worshippers  in  our  time. 

Carlyle*s  invective  sometimes  seems  the 
foul  spittle  of  some  angry  god.  It  is  a  wild 
lashing  rain  from  above,  like  Isaiah  in  his 
wrath.  And  what  a  torrent  he  did  pour 
upon  the  head  of  Henry  Brougham,  "  who 
had  changed  his  soul  into  a  hurdy-gurdy  fit 
for  any  tune,"  and  all  whose  faculties  had 
ruD  to  "  tongue  !"  In  such  talk  the  evening 
wore  away,  and  we  were  compelled  reluct- 
antly to  leave. 

The  next  day  we  met  at  breakfast,  in  the 
house  of  the  amiable  and  admirable  John 
Young,  of  Albion  Chapel,  with  a  very  re- 
markable man,  Caleb  Morris,  certainly  one  of 
the  acutest  as  well  as  pleasantest  ministers 
we  ever  encountered.  Dr.  Morrison,  editor 
of  the  **  Evangelical  Magazine,"  we  had  met 
for  a  few  minutes  before,  and  liked  him  so 
much  as  keenly  to  regret  that  we  did  not  see 
him  at  full  length. 

In  the  evening,  after  enjoying  the  Idnd 
hospitalities  of  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Fletcher,  we  lectured  in  his  chapel  on  the 
"  Christian  Bearings  of  Astronomy.''  At  the 
close  we  were  much  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
the  dear  old  Dr.  Leifchild,  who  had  once 
visited  our  father  in  Comrie,  and  who  fondhr 
imagined  (nor  did  we  disturb  the  dream) 
that  we  were  (years  before  our  birth)  the 
little  boy  he  saw  running  about  that  low- 
roofed,  uncarpeted,  but  ever  dear  parlor. 
Dr.  L.  is  a  man  of  a  wide  intellect  and  a 
warm  heart.  The  next  morning  we  left  at 
half-past  nine,  reached  Edinburgh  at  eleven, 
P.M.,  spent  the  night  pleasantly  with  Samuel 
Brown,  and  at  nine  next  evening  found  our- 
selves at  home. 
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NOTICES    OF    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

[It  b  tbe  Editor*!  pnrpow  to  lelect  from  tjbe  reTiewi  of  the  \tmdng  Britnh  literary  anthoritiM  iBcb  pungm  as  briefly  ezpreu  the 
wrtUr'i  estimate  of  thoee  works  which  are  of  interest  to  American  readers.] 


The  Wettem  World;  Draveln  in  the  United  States 
in  1843-7.  By  Alkz.  Mackat,  Esq.  8  vols. 
Since  Mr.  James  Stuart's  publication,  we  have 
teen  nothing  on  America  so  temperate,  impartial, 
and  sensible,  as  this  later  view  of  that,  since  then, 
mach  changed  and  much  advanced  country;  now 
containing  so  much  general  intelligence,  and  political 
and  statistical  information.  The  author  is  an  advo- 
eat«  for  free  trade,  but  his  opinions  do  not  seem  to 
be  w4rped  in  other  respects  by  his  ideas  on  this 
■abject  He  takes  his  stand  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delpbia,  Washington,  and  other  salient  points,  and 
thence  surveys  the  commerce,  politics,  leffislatiun, 
•ocial  system,  and  progress  all  around,  A'om  the 
centre  as  it  were,  to  the  farthest  circumference  of 
the  several  circles.  The  method  is  very  effective, 
whatever  difference  of  judgment  may  be  formed  on 
the  arguments. — Literary  Gazette. 

The  Miicellaneomt  Writinat  of  PatcaL  From  the 
new  French  Edition  of  M.  P.  Faug^re.  AVith  In- 
trodnction  and  Notes  by  O.  Pearce,  Esq. 
Ooald  we  have  more  of  Solomon,  or  old  Mon- 
taigne, or  Bacon,  how  rejoiced  we  should  be ;  and  it 
IB  hardly  with  a  lees  cordial  welcome  that  we  greet 
a  publication  which  presents  us  with  so  much  that 
{•new,  in  addition  to  the  revival  of  much  of  acknow- 
ledged excellence,  in  the  writings  of  Pascal.  It  is 
a  book  of  wisdom  and  morality,  and  intellectual 
eolttvation.  1.  Letters;  2.  Science ;  8.  Human  Pas- 
•ioD;  4,  6.  Mental  Training;  6.  Happy  Thoughts; 
1,  CoQVersations  on  many  interesting  topics ;  and  8, 
9, 10.  Religious  Subjects.  Such  are  the  varied  con- 
tents of  this  most  pleasine  and  instructive  volume, 
than  which  one  more  profitable  for  family,  or  social, 
or  individual  reading  could  scarcely  be  taken  up  for 
week-day  or  Sabbatii. — Literary  Gcuette. 

Mwrdi ;  and  a  Voyage  Thither.  By  Herman  Mel- 
ville. Author  of  "Typee"  and  "Omoo."  8  vols. 
On  opening  this  strange  book,  the  reader  will  be 
at.ooce  struck  by  the  affectation  of  its  style,  in 
which  are  mingled  many  madnesses.  Some  pages 
emulate  the  Ercles'  vein  of  the  *"  Wondrous  Tale  of 
Alroy :"  not  a  few  paragraphs  indicate  that  the  au- 
thor has  been  drinking  at  Uie  well  of  "English  be- 
witched, "  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Emerson  are 
the  priests.  Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
frantic  romance,  occur  drv  little  digressions,  showing 
the  magician  anxious  half  to  medicine,  half  to  ham- 
booxU  his  readers,  after  the  manner  of  '*  The  Doc- 
tor.** In  other  passages  of  his  voyage,  where  some- 
thing very  shrewd  has  been  intended,  we  find 
ndlhmg  more  poignant  than  the  vapid  philosophy  of 
lir.  Fenimore  Cooper's  *'  Monikins."  If  this  book  be 
meant  as  a  pleasantry,  the  mirth  has  been  '  oddl^ 
left  out — if  as  an  allegory,  the  key  of  the  casket  is 
*  buried  in  ocean  deep** — if  as  a  romance,  it  fails 
from  tedtousness — if  as  a  prose-poem,  it  is  charge- 
able with  puerility.  Among  the  hundred  people 
who  will  take  it  up,  lured  by  their  remembrances  of 
**  Typde,**  ninety  readers  will  drop  off  at  the  end  of 
the  nrst  volume ;  and  the  remaining  nine  will  be- 
come so  weary  of  the  hero  when,  for  the  seventh 
time,  he  is  assaulted  by  the  three  pursuing  DueuoM, 


who  pelt  him  with  symbolical  flowers,  that  they 
will  throw  down  his  chronicle  ere  the  end  of  its 
second  is  reached — with  Mr.  Burchell's  monosylla- 
ble by  way  of  comment — Athenaum, 

Orators  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  R  L. 
Magoon.— The  Orators  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— some  of  them  really  notable  men  in  their  day, 
and  one  or  two  likely  to  be  long  remembered  for 
their  exciting  eloquence — deserved  better  treatment 
than  they  have  received  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ma- 
eoon.  What  offense  can  auj^  of  these  respectable  in- 
dividuals have  been  guilty  of  towards  him,  that  he 
should  bespatter  them  with  such  hyperbolical  and 
unmeaning  praise  f  The  work  has  no  value  what- 
ever. Neither  in  its  material  nor  in  the  fashion  of 
its  workmanship  do  we  find  anything  to  commend. 
We  have  rarely  encountered  suoi  a  series  of  grandi- 
ose platitudes  as  the  notes  supply— even  from  the,  in 
this  respect,  prolific  source  of  American  authorship. 
Criticism  would  be  wasted  on  theuL — Atlienceum. 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBUCATIONS. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers.  By 
Eliot  Warburton,  Esq. 

The  first  No.  of  Mr.  Dickens's  new  tale,  Tlie  Per- 
sonal History,  Adventures,  Experience,  and  Obser- 
vations of  David  Coppetfield,  the  Younger,  of 
Blunder-Stone  Rookery,  is  announced. 

Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hers- 
chcL 

Loyola  and  Jesuitism.    By  Isaac  Taylor. 

The  Common  Place  Book  of  Robert  Southey. 
Edited  by  his  son-in  law. 

Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Biography  From  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Edinbui^  Review.  By  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

New  Zealand  Sketches,  in  Pea  and  Pencil.  By 
W.  Tyrone  Power. 

Rome;  or,  A  Tour  of  Many  Days.  By  Sir 
George  Head. 

English  Melodies.    By  Charles  Swain. 

The  Aposties'  School  of  Prophetic  Interpretation. 
By  Charies  MaiU^nd,  author  of  the  Church  in  the 
Catacombs. 

Hand-book  of  European  Literature.  By  Mrs. 
Foster 

David  Riggio,  another  of  Ireland's  celebrated 
Shakspeare  Forgeries.     Edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James. 

Glimpes  of  Nature,  a  new  work.  By  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt.    Translated  by  Col.  Sabine. 

A  History  of  the  Sikhs.  By  Joseph  Davey  Con- 
ningham. 

Letters  from  Sierra  Leone.  Edited  by  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton. 

Memorials  of  the  Civil  War ;  The  Fairfax  Manu- 
scripts.    Edited  bv  Robert  Bell. 

Rembrandt  and  his  Works.    By  John  Burnett. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray Keith,  Minis>ter  at  Dresden,  Copenhagen,  and 
Vienna,  from  1769  to  1798;  with  Biographical  Me- 
moirs of  Queen  Caroline  Matilda. 

Eighteen  iiundred  and  Twelve ;  or,  the  Invasion 
of  Russia. 
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"  When  a  man  baa  once  resolved  upon  a 

Rubject — ^then,  for  a  tent,"  says  Sterne, 
"  Cappadocia,  Pontua  and  Abib,  Phrygia  and 
Pampliylia,  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Bible." 
Without  pretending  to  be  so  easily  satisfied 
as  that  very  accommodating  divine,  ve  shall 
choose,  for  our  present  te»t,  the  London 
Catalogue ;  nor  shall  we  bo  without  grave 
precedents,  both  in  his  discourses  and  in 
those  of  much  better  theologians,  if  we 
should  uUiraately  allow  the  teit  to  pioy  but 
an  insignificant  part  in  the  sermon. 

Our  renders  will  readily  surmise  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  criticise  this  curious  vol- 
ume, or  to  trouble  them  with  any  specimens 
of  its  contents.  But  though  we  have  little 
to  say  of  it,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  us  \ 
and,  in  truth,  we  apprehend  there  are  few 
productions  of  the  press  more  suggestive  of 
instructive  and  profitable  reflection.  Still,  as 
it  only  conveys  wisdom  in  broken  and  stam- 
mering accents,  we  must  endeavor,  according 
to  our  ability,  to  give  clearer  utterance  to 
some  of  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

This  closely  printed  book  contains    042 

TOL.  xvn.  HO.  n.  lo 


ptiffes ;  and,  after  all,  comprises  a  catalogue 
of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  literature  of  the 
time  ;  in  fact,  only  the  titles  of  the  new  woi^J, 
and  new  editions  of  old  works,  which  have 
issued  from  the  British  press  between  the 
years  18U  and  1846 ;  and  not  all  of  these. 
To  this  prodigiooa  mass  each  day  is  adding 
fresh  accumulations ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  speculate  a  little  on  the  probable  conse- 

Some  may  perhaps,  at  first,  be  inclined  to 
predict  that  mankind  will  in  time  be  oppress- 
ed by  the  excess  of  their  intellectual  wealth ; 
and  that,  operating  like  the  gold  of  Villa 
Rica,  (to  which  it  would  seem  that  we  might 
soon  have  to  add  that  of  California,)  the 
superabundance  of  the  precious  metal  may 
lead  to  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the 
countries  so  equivocally  blessed.  It  may  be 
feared  that  a  superficial  and  flimsy  know- 
ledge, gained  by  reading  a  very  little  on  an 
infinity  of  subjects,  without  prolonged  and 
systematic  attention  to  any,  will  be  the  re- 
sult ;  and  such  knowledge,  it  can  hardly  be 
disputed,  will  be  in  effect  much  the  some  *> 
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ignorance.  Singular,  if  the  very  means  by 
which  we  take  security  against  a  second  in- 
vasion of  barbarism,  should,  by  its  excess  of 
activity,  bring  about  a  condition  not  very 
much  better !  "  A  mill  will  not  go,"  such 
reaaoners  will  say,  "  if  there  be  no  water ; 
but  It  will  be  as  effectually  stopped  if  there 
be  too  much."  In  brief,  it  may  seem  to  be 
one  of  those  cases,  if  ever  there  was  one,  in 
which  old  Hesiod*s  paradoxical  maxim  ap- 
plies— that  "the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole;"  or,  for  that  matter,  a  much  smaller 
fraction. 

And  this  dreaded  result  would  certamly 
be  realized,  if  men  were  to  attempt  to  make 
their  studies  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
increase  of  books  around  them.  Compelled 
to  read  something  of  everything,  it  is  certain 
they  would  know  nothing  of  anything.  And, 
in  fact,  we  see  this  tendency  more  or  less  ex- 
emphfied  in  the  case  of  vast  numbers,  who, 
without  definite  purpose  or  selection  of  top- 
ics, spend  such  time  as  they  can  rive  to  the 
improvement  of  their  minds  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  in  little  else  than  the  cas- 
ual perusal  of  fragments  of  all  sorts  of  books ; 
who  live  on  the  scraps  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  broken  meats  which  they  have  stuffed  into 
their  beggar's  wallet;  scraps  which,  after 
all,  only  just  keep  them  from  absolute  star- 
vation. There  are  not  a  few  men  who 
would  have  been  learned,  if  not  wise,  had 
the  paragraphs  and  pages  they  have  actually 
read,  been  on  well-defined  subjects,  and  mu- 
tually connected ;  but  who,  as  it  is,  possess 
nothing  beyond  fragments  of  uncertain,  in- 
' Accurate,  ill-remembered,  unsystematized  in- 
formation ;  and  at  the  best  are  entitled  only 
to  the  praise  of  being  very  artificially  and 
elaborately  ignorant ;  differing  from  the  ut- 
terly uncultivated,  only  as  a  parrot  who 
talks  without  understanding  what  it  says, 
differs  from  a  parrot  who  cannot  talk  at  all. 

But  this  tendency,  though  it  must  attend 
the  unlimited  increase  of  books,  and  though 
we  see  it  often  most  unhappily  realized  in  in- 
dividual cases,  is,  for  the  most  part,  readily 
corrected.  The  majority  of  men  will,  as 
heretofore,  only  read  what  answers  their 
purpose  on  the  particular  subjects  which 
necessity  or  inclination  prompts  them  to  cul- 
tivate ;  while  many  of  those  who  are  not 
thus  protected  by  circumstances,  will  be  as 
effectually  secured  from  such  dangers  by  a 
sound  education.  That  must  be  our  safe- 
guard against  the  formation  of  the  pernicious 
habit  of  desultory  reading ;  and  against  an 
ambitious,  but  ill-judged  attempt  at  obtain- 
ing encyclopaedic  knowledge.     This  last  am- 


bition, indeed,  is  but  a  more  laborious  path 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  robs  the  mind 
at  once  both  of  that  mental  discipline  which 
will  always  follow  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  a  limited  class  of  subjects,  and  of 
that  really  accurate  knowledge  which  such 
a  limited  survey  alone  can  ever  securely  im- 
part. The  field  of  knowledge  docs  not  ad- 
mit of  universal  conquerors :  according  to  the 
happy  saying  of  Sydney  Smith — if  science 
is  their  forte,  omniscience  is  their  foible. 

At  all  events,  one  thing  is  clear :  to  guard 
against  this  danger  will  demand,  as  time  rolls 
on,  an  increasing  attention  to  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  all  education — the  formation  of  sound 
habits  of  mind — the  discipline  of  the  facul- 
ties— a  'thing  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
than  the  mere  vairiety  of  the  information  at- 
tained. There  will  also  be  required  efforts, 
more  and  more  strenuous,  to  digest  and  sys- 
tematize, from  time  to  time,  the  ever-grow- 
ing accumulations  of  literature ;  and  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  clues  through  this  im- 
mense and  bewildering  labyrinth,  or  rather 
through  the  several  parts  of  it :  for  who  can 
thread  the  whole  ?  Nor  are  the  best  modes 
of  pursuing  study  unworthy  of  attention.  In- 
deed a  very  useful  book  (if  we  could  get  a 
Leibnitz  or  a  Gibbon  to  compose  it)  might 
be  written  on  the  "art  of  reading  books"  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  If  students  had 
patience  for  it,  (though  the  progress  might 
be  slower,)  we  are  convinced  that  a  much 
deeper  and  better  compacted  knowledge 
would  be  obtained  by  a  more  thorough  ad- 
herence to  the  maxim  so  warmly  approved 
by  the  great  historian  just  mentioned,  "  mul- 
tum  legere,  potius  quam  multa,"  and  by  a 
constant  habit  of  examining  the  scope  and 
context  of  the  authors  referred  to  on  any  im- 
portant points.  The  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, partly  from  the  trouble  it  gives,  part- 
ly from  the  many  associations  suggested  by 
the  collation  of  different  writers,  and  the 
comparison  of  different  styles  and  modes  of 
thought;  nay,  even  by  the  different  forms 
and  type  of  the  books  themselves,  seldom 
fails  to  be  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory. 
These  collateral  aids  are  like  reflectors,  which 
increase  indefinitely  the  intensity  of  light,  and 
render  a  subject  luminous  which  would  other- 
wise be  obscure.  How  instructive  are  these 
words  of  Gibbon — himself  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  what  even  a  postdiluvian  life  indus- 
triously employed  may  accomplish  :  *'  We 
ought  to  attend  not  so  much  to  the  order  of 
our  books,  as  of  our  thoughts.  The  perusal 
of  a  particular  work  gives  birth  perhaps  to 
ideas  unconnected  with  the  subject  it  treats ; 
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I  pursue  these  ideas,  and  quit  my  proposed 
plan  of  reading."*  .  .  .  "I  suspended 
my  perusal  of  any  new  books  on  a  subject, 
till  I  had  reviewed  all  that  I  knew,  or  be- 
lieved, or  had  thought  on  it,  that  I  might  be 
qualified  to  discern  how  much  the  authors 
added  to  my  original  stock. "f 

Perpetual  access  to  a  large  library,  it  may 
be  suspected,  is  often  an  impediment  to  a 
thorough  digestion  of  knowledge,  by  tempt- 
ing to  an  unwise  indulgence.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  man  who  said  he  always  read  bor- 
rowed books  with  double  attention  as  well  as 
profit,  because  he  could  not  hope  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  them  at  pleasure! 
This  of  course  presupposes  that  he  relumed 
the  books  he  borrowed — an  event  which,  we 
fear,  does  not  always  happen. 

It  b  probable,  indeed,  that  a  comparative- 
ly small  number  of  well-selected  books — 
even  when  our  own — would,  generally,  be 
likely  to  form  a  sounder  and  more  service- 
able knowledge  than  the  unlimited  range 
of  a  large  library.  Most  readers  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  fastidious  mood  with 
which,  in  moments  of  leisure,  they  have 
stood  before  a  goodly  assortment  of  attrac- 
tive writers,  and  instead  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial repast,  as  they  would  have  done  with 
less  to  distract  their  choice,  have  humored 
the  vagaries  of  a  delicate  appetite — toyed 
with  this  rich  daintv  and  that — and  after  all 
have  felt  like  a  school- boy  who  has  dined 
upon  tarts — that  they  have  spoiled  their  di- 
gestion without  satisfying  their  hunger  ! 

But  without  stopping  any  longer  to  exa- 
mine this  paradox — whether  the  multiplica- 
tion of  books  is  to  produce  a  diminution  of 
knowledge  or  not—there  are  other  conse- 
quences of  the  prodigious  activity  of  the 
modern  press  far  more  certain  to  arise,  and 
which  well  deser>x  a  little  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  conse- 
quences will  be  the  disappearance  from  the 
world  of  that  always  rare  animal,  the  so- 
called  "  universal  scholar."  Even  of  that 
ill-defined  creature  called  "a  well-informed 
man"  and  **  general  student,"  it  will  be  per- 
petually harder  to  find  exemplars ;  while  as- 
suredly the  Huets,  the  Scaligers,  the  Leib- 
nitzes„  must  become  as  extinct  as  the  ichthyo- 
saurus or  the  megatherium.     It  is  true  that, 


*  Extra! ts  Raieonn^es  de  roes  Lectures.  He 
addsi,  "Si  j'avois  suivi  mon  grand  chcmin,  au  bout 
de  ma  longue  carriere,  j*auroi8  a  peine  pu  retrouver 
les  traces  de  mes  idees." 

f  Memoirs ;  and  thought  wortliy  of  being  (wice 
cited  by  Mr.  Disraeli 


in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  such  a  crea- 
ture as  "  the  universal  scholar  "  does  not,  and 
never  did  exist.  But  there  as  certainly  have 
been  men  who  have  traversed  a  sufficiently 
large  segment  of  the  entire  circumference  of 
existing  science  and  literature,  to  rendv  the 
name  something  more  than  a  ridiculous  hy- 
perbole. It  is  commonly  indeed,  and  truly 
said,  to  be  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
prosecute  researches  with  accuracy  in  all, 
or  even  many  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  that  what  is  gained  in  surface  is  lost 
in  depth ;  that  the  principle  of  the  "  division 
of  labor  "  strictly  applies  here  as  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  that  each  mind  must  re- 
strict itself  to  a  very  few  limited  subjects,  if 
any  are  to  be  really  mastered.  All  this  is 
most  true.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  the  principle  of  the 
**  division  of  labor  "  finds  limits  to  its  appli- 
cation much  sooner  than  in  handicrafts.  The 
voracious  "  helluo  librorum "  is  not  more 
to  be  suspected  of  ill-digested  and  superficial 
knowledge,  thjin  he  whom  the  proverb  tells 
us  to  avoid,  (though  for  a  very  different,  and 
as  we  suspect,  less  valid  reason,)  the  man 
"  unius  libri."*  A  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  several  subjects,  oft^n  of  many,  is 
necessary  to  render  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  of  these  serviceable ;  and  without  it,  the 
most  minute  knowledge  of  any  one  alone 
would  be  like  half  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a 
hand  with  but  one  finger.  What  is  that 
amount  must  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual,  and  the  object  for 
which  he  wants  it ;  the  safe  maximum  will 
vary  in  different  cases. 

There  are  opposite  dangers.  The  know- 
ledge of  each  particular  thing  that  a  man 
can  study  will  always  be  imperfect.  The 
most  "  minute  philosopher"  cannot  pretend 
perfection  of  knowledge  even  in  his  Uttle  do- 
main ;  and  if  it  were  perfect  to-day,  the 
leakage  of  memory  would  make  it  imperfect 
by  to-morrow.  No  subject  can  be  named, 
which  is  not  inexhaustible  to  the  spirit  of 
man.  Whether  he  looks  at  nature  through 
the  microscope  or  the  telescope,  he  sees 
wonders  disclosed  on  either  side  which  ex- 
tend into  infinity — the  infinitely  great  or  the 


♦  For  what  can  be  suggested  in  favor  of  the 
"  Man  of  One  Book,"  the  reader  may  profitably  con- 
sult the  observations  of  Mr.  D'Israeh  on  tliat  sub- 
ject in  his  "  Curiositic:^  of  Literature."  There  is  truth 
in  what  he  says ;  but  if  the  j)roverb  is  to  be  taken 
at  all  liUralui,  we  are  convinced  that  it  lias  loss 
than  tlie  usual  average  of  proverbial  wisdom,  and 
that  the  "  man  of  one  book  "  will  prove  but  a  shal- 
low fellow. 
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infinitely  little — and  can  set  no  limits  to  the 
approximate  perfection  with  which  he  may 
study  them.  It  is  the  same  also  with  lan- 
guages and  with  any  branch  of  moral  or 
metaphysical  science.  A  man  may,  if  he 
will^  be  all  his  life  long  employed  upon  a  sin- 
gle language,  and  never  absolutely  master  its 

•vocabulary,  much  less  its  idioms ;  but,  like 
the  ancient,  after  many  years  of  solitary  ap- 
plication, have  still  to  proclaim  himself  a 
foreigner  to  the  first  apple- woman  he  meets, 
by  some  solecism  too  subtle  for  any  but  a  na- 
tive ear  to  detect  it. 

The  limits  within  which  any  subject  is  to 
be  pursued  must  therefore  be  determined  by 
utihty  ;  meantime,  it  is  certain  that  one  can- 
not be  profitably  pursued  alone.  Such,  it 
has  been  well  observed,  is  the  strict  con- 
nection and  interdependence  of  all  branches 
of  science,  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a 
useful  knowledge  of  any  one,  is  to  combine  it 
with  more.  The  true  limit  between  too  mi- 
nute and  too  wide  a  survey  may  be  often 
difficult  to  find ;  nevertheless  such  a  limit 
always  exists ;  and  he  who  should  pause 
over  any  one  subject,  however  minute,  till 
he  had  absolutely  mastered  it,  would  be  as 
far  from  that  limit  with  regard  to  all  the 
practical  ends  of  knowledge,  as  if  he  had 
suffered  hb  mind  to  dissipate  itself  in  a  vague 
attempt  at  encyclopaedic  attainments.  The 
statement  of  Maclaurin  on  this  point,  ex- 
pressed in  a  characteristically  mathematical 
form,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  '*  Our 
knowledge,"  says  he,  **  is  vastly  greater  than 
the  sum  of  what  all  its  objects  separately 
could  afford  ;  and  when  a  new  object  comes 
within  our  reach,  the  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
know ;  so  that  it  increases  not  as  the  new  ob- 
jects increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion.*" 

At  all  events,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  speak 

^  slightingly  of  the  various,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  solid  attainments  of  superior  minds. 
There  is  a  piece  of  self- flattery  by  which  lit- 
tle minds  often  try  to  reduce  great  minds  to 
their  own  level.  *'  True,"  it  is  said,  "  such 
men  have  very  various  knowledge,  but  it  is 
all  superficial ;  they  have  not  surrendered 
themselves  to  any  one  branch  sufficiently ;" 
and  all  this,  perhaps,  because  they  have  not 
cultivated  with  the  most  elaborate  industry 
every  little  comer  of  it,  and  because  they 
have  had  some   conception  of  the  relative 


*MaGlauria*8  Account  of  Newton's  DiMX>verie9, 
p.  892. 


value  of  the  parts  of  a  large  subject !  The 
minute  antiquary  (if  he  be  nothing  more) 
talks  in  this  style  if  he  finds  you  ignorant  of 
the  shape  of  an  old  buckle  of  such  a  date  ! 
"  You  know  nothing  of  antiquities."  The 
minute  geographer,  if  he  discovers  that  you 
have  never  heard  of  some  obscure  towii  at 
the  antipodes,  will  tell  you,  you  know  nothing 
of  geography.  The  minute  historian,  if  he 
finds  that  you  never  knew,  or  perhaps  have 
known  twenty  times,  and  never  cared  to  re- 
member, some  event  utterly  insignificant  to 
all  real  or  imaginable  purposes  of  history, 
will  tell  you  that  you  know  nothing  of  his- 
tory. And  yet,  discerning  the  limits  within 
which  the  several  branches  of  knowledge 
should  be  pursued,  you  may  after  all,  for  all 
important  objects,  have  attained  a  more  ser- 
viceable and  prompt  command  over  those 
very  branches  m  which  your  complacent  cen- 
sor flatters  himself  that  he  excels. 

But  to  return  to  the  prospects  of  the  so- 
called  "  universal  scholai*."   There  have  been 
in  every  age  men  who,  gifted  with  gigantic 
powers,   prodigious   memory,   and   peculiar 
modes  of  arranging  and  retaining  knowledge, 
have  aspired  to  a  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  chief  productions  of  the 
human  intellect  in  all  time  ;  who  have  made 
extensive  incursions  into  every  branch  of  hu- 
man learning ;    and   whose  knowledge  has 
borne  something  like  an  appreciable  ratio  to 
the  sum  total  of  literature  and  science ;  who, 
as  Fontenelle  expressively  says  of  Leibnitz, 
have  managed  "  to  -  drive  all  the  sciences 
abreast."     Such   minds  have  always  been 
rare  ;  but,  as  we  have  observed,  they  must 
soon  become  extinct.     For  what  is  to  become 
of  them,  in  after  ages,  as  the  domain  of  hu- 
man knowledge  indefinitely  widens,  and  the 
creations  of  human  genius  indefinitely  multi- 
ply ?     Not  that  there  will  not  be  men  who 
will  then  know  absolutely  more,  and  with  far 
greater  accuracy,   than    their  less   favored 
predecessors;  nevertheless,  their  knowledge 
niust  bear  a  continually  diminishing  ratio  to 
the  sum  of  human  science  and  literature  ; 
they  must  traverse  a   smaller  and  smaller 
segment  of  the  ever-widening  circle  !    Nay, 
it  may  well  be,  that  the  accumulations  of  even 
one  science  (chemistry,  or  astronomy  for  in- 
stance) may  be  too  vast,  for  one  brief  life  to 
master.*     Or,  since  that  thought  is  really 


♦  "  In  Germany  alone,"  says  Menzel,  "  according 
to  a  moderate  calculation,  ten  millions  (?^  of  vol- 
umes are  annually  printed.  As  the  catalogue  of 
every  Leipzig  half-yearljr  book-fair  contains  the 
names  of  mpre  than  a  thousand  German  authors,  we 
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too  immense  to  be  other  than  vague,  let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  some  very  slender  addi- 
tions to  the  task  of  the  future  "universal 
scholar/'  imposed  during  the  last  few  years. 
Let  us  think  only  of  some  few  of  those  volu- 
minous authors  who  have  appeared,  in  our 
own  country  alone,  and  in  the  single  depart- 
ments of  history  and  polite  letters,  within  the 
last  century,  or  even  within  two  generations, 
and  with  whom  not  only  all  who  pretend  to 
profound  scholarship,  but  all  "  well  informed 
men,"  are  presumed  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance— to  say  nothing  of  living  writers  and 
the  vast  mass  of  excellent  literature  which 
they  are  every  year  pouring  into  the  world ! 
Let  us  think  only  of  the  voluminous  remains 
of  Johnson,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robert- 
son, Goldsmith,  Cow  per,  Crabbe,  Byron, 
Walter  Scott  (with  his  hundred  volumes,) 
and  some  scores  of  other  great  names.  Now 
as  hiunan  life,  it  has  been  justly  said,  re- 
mains brief  as  ever,  while  its  task  is  daily  en- 
larging, there  is  no  alternative  but  that  the 
"general  scholar"  of  each  succeeding  age 
must  be  content  with  possessing  a  less  and 
less  fraction  of  the  entire  products  of  the 
human  mind.  "  Happy  men,"  we  are  half 
inclined  ungratefully  to  say,  "  who  lived  when 
a  library  consisted,  like  that  of  a  mediaeval 
monastery,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  volumes, 
and  who  thought  they  knew  everything  when 
they  had  read  these  !  Happy  our  fathers, 
who  were  not  tormented  with  the  sight  of 
unnumbered  creations  of  genius  which  we 
must  sigh  to  think  we  can  never  make  our 
own !" 

The  final  disposal  of  all  this  mass  of  litera- 
ture is  with  some  easily  managed.  The  bad 
will  perish,  it  is  said,  and  the  good  remain. 
The  former  statement  is  true  enough ;  the 
latter  not  so  clear.  '*  Bad  books,"  says  Men- 
zel,  "  have  their  season  just  as  vermin  have. 

may  compute  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
living  in  Germany  about  fifty  thousand  men  who 
have  written  one  or  more  bookis.  Should  that  num- 
ber increase  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has  hitherto 
done,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  catalogue  of 
ancient  and  modem  German  authors  will  contain 
more  names  than  there  are  living  readers.  .  •  In 
the  year  1S16  there  were  published  for  the  first  time 
more  than  three  thousand  books ;  in  1822,  for  the 
first  time,  above  four  thousand;  in  1827,  for  the 
first  time,  above  five  thousand ;  and  in  1882,  for  the 
first  time,  above  six  thousand ;  the  numbers  thus  in- 
creasing one  thousand  every  five  years."  (  Gordon's 
*  Translation  of  Menzel's  German  Literature.*)  The 
translator  adds,  from  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  the 
numbers  published  annually  to  1837,  in  which  year 
they  were  nearly  eieht  thousand.  The  literary  ac- 
tivity of  France  and  England,  though  not  so  great, 
has  been  prodigious. 


They  come  in  swarms,  and  perish  before  we 
are  aware.  .  .  .  How  many  thousand 
books  have  gone  the  way  of  all  paper,  or  are 
now  mouldering  in  our  libraries  ?  Many  of 
our  books,  however,  will  not  last  even  so 
long,  for  the  paper  itself  is  as  bad  as  its  con- 
tents." All  this  may  be  true  ;  but  we  can- 
not disguise  from  ourselves,  that  not  the  bad 
writer  alone  is  forgotten.  It  is  but  too  evi- 
dent that  immense  treasures  of  thought,  of 
beautiful  poetry,  vivacious  wit,  ingenious  ar- 
gument, which  men  would  not  suffer  to  die  if 
they  could  help  it,  must  perish  too ;  the 
great  spoiler  here  acts  with  his  accustomed 
impartiality : 

'*  iEquo  pulsat  pede  nauperam  tabemas 
Regumque  turres." 

For  the  truth  is,  that  the  creations  of  the 
human  mind  transcend  its  capacity  to  collect 
and  preserve  them;  and,  like  the  seeds  of 
life  in  the  vegetable  world,  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man  are  so  prolific  that  they 
run  to  waste.  Some  readers,  perhaps,  as  a 
brifirht  companv  of  splendid  names  rushes  on 
their  recollection,  may  be  disposed  to  say 
"avaunt"  to  these  melancholy  forebodings. 
Surely,  it  can  be  only  necessary  to  remind 
them  of  the  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  recording  escape  from  shipwreck. 
How  many  men  have  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  whose  tablets  therefore  are  not  to  bo 
found !  Others  may  think  it  impossible  that 
great  writers,  with  whom  their  own  genera- 
tion has  been  so  familiar,  and  who  occupy 
such  a  space  in  its  eye,  can  ever  dwindle  into 
insignificance.  The  illusion  vanishes  the 
moment  we  take  them  to  catalogues  and 
indexes,  and  show  them  names  of  authors 
who  once  made  as  loud  a  noise  in  the  world,  of 
whom  they  never  read  a  line.  We  should 
be  too  happy  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Menzel  correct :  "  Of  three  good  authors, 
one  at  least  will  be  remembered  by  posterity ; 
while  of  a  hundred  bad  ones,  who  are  distin- 
guished at  present,  not  above  one  will  hand 
down  his  evil  example."* 

It  is  with  no  cynical,  but  with  simply 
mournful,  feelings  that  we  thus  dwell  on  the 
mortality  of  the  productions  even  of  genius. 

*  "Die  Gegenwart  duldet  keinen  Richter,  aber 
die  Vergangenheit  findet  immer  den  gercchtesten." 
Menzel,  th.  i.  s.  96.  But  our  author  forgets  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  courts  of  criticism,  like  those  of  law,  to 
be  overdone  with  business ;  that  the  list  may  contain 
more  causes  than  industry  and  skill  can  get  through 
— except  by  a  process  which  leaves  justice  out  of  tibe 
question  and  (uures  to  decide  without  a  hearing. 
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We  would  be  just,  both  to  the  living  and 
the  dead  by  admitting  that  thousands  of  the 
latter  who  are  forgotten,  deserved  to  be  re- 
membered, and  that  the  former  would  re- 
member them  if  they  could.  Most  pleasant  it 
would  be,  no  doubt,  in  case  human  life  were 
prolonged  in  some  proportion  with  the  aug- 
mented sum  of  human  knowledge,  to  lay  out 
our  studies  on  a  corresponding  scale.  Pos- 
sessed of  antediluvian  longevity,  we  might  de- 
vote some  twenty  years  or  so  (a  year  or  two 
more  or  less  would  be  of  no  consequence)  to 
purely  elementary  studies  and  discipline  ;  the 
"  promising  lad"  of  fifty  might  commence  his 
more  serious  school  studies,  under  judicious 
masters,  in  their  full  vigor  and  prime  of  three 
or  four  centuries  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ninety 
or  a  hundred,  the  young  student,  just  enter- 
ing upon  life,  (though  as  yet  raw  and  inexpe- 
rienced,) miglit  be  supposed  to  have  laid  a 
tolerably  solid  foundation,  whereon  in  the 
course  of  his  progress  towards  manhood 
through  the  next  two  centuries  he  might,  by 
due  diligence  and  perseverance,  build  such  a 
superstructure  as  should  justify  some  pre- 
tensions to  accurate  and  sound  scholarship. 
But  alas  !  we  forget  that,  even  then,  tlie  old 
obstructions  to  universal  knowledije  would 
soon  be  reproduced  in  a  neV  form.  The 
same  insatiable  curiosity,  and  the  same  rest- 
less activity,  operating  through  longer 
periods,  would  rapidly  extend  the  circle  of 
science  and  literature  beyond  the  reach  of 
even  such  a  student.  The  tremendous  au- 
thors who  enjoyed  a  career  of  five  centuries 
of  popularity,  would  be  voluminous  in  pro- 
portion ;  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter,  Voltaire 
and  Walter  Scott  would  appear  but  pamph- 
leteers in  comparison.  Their  "  opera  omnia" 
would  extend  to  libraries.  Novels  would  be 
written  to  which  the  Great  Cyrus  and^Clelia 
would  be  mere  noce/leltes  ;  wherein  the  heroes 
and  heroines  would  be  married,  hanged  or 
drowned,  after  a  courtship  and  adventures  of 
two  or  three  centuries.  The  biographies  of 
the  long-lived  worthies  of  such  an  age  would 
be  composed  in  forty  folios,  or  more;  and 
the  history  of  nations  projected  on  a  scale 
which  would  render  De  Thou*s  hufje  seven 
tomes  a  mere  sketch  or  abstract.  The 
author  who  began  the  histor}'  of  Athens  by 
a  dissertation  on  the  geological  formation  of 
the  Acropolis,  or  the  work  of  Leibnitz  on 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  in  which  he  com- 
mences his  "  Protogiea,"  would  be  but  a  type 
of  the  prodigious  gyrations  of  such  writers ; 
so  that  the  hopeless  student,  **  toiling  after 
them  in  vain,"  would  be  obliged  to  exclaim 
with  Voltaire's  "  little  man  of  Saturn,"  who 


only  lived  during  five  hundred  revolutions, 
(or  fifteen  thousand  of  our  years,)  that 
scarcely  had  he  begun  to  pick  up  a  little  know- 
ledge, when  he  was  summoned  to  depart ; 
and  that  to  live  only  for  such  a  span,  is,  as 
one  may  say,  to  die  as  soon  as  one  is  born. 

But  let  us  not  be  dismayed.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  position  of  the  *'  general  scholar" 
of  earlier  as  compared  with  one  of  later 
times,  is  not  so  vast  as  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  Even  the  former,  with  all  his 
advantages,  had  far  more  books  before  him 
than  he  could  digest.  We  have  but  to  look 
at  the  index  of  their  collected  works,  and  to 
mark  the  hmited  class  of  authors  with  whom 
they  were  familiar,  to  be  convinced  that 
each,  after  all,  had  travelled  over  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  entire  ground.  We  have 
stated  that  of  the  literature  which  chiefly 
occupies  each  generation,  the  bulk,  even  of 
its  treasures,  perishes ;  and  as  time  makes 
fresh  accumulations,  those  of  preceding  ages 
pass  for  the  most  part  into  quiet  oblivion. 
The  process  which  has  taken  effect  on  the 
past  will  be  repeated  on  the  present  age  and 
on  every  subsequent  one  ;  so  that  the  period 
will  assuredly  come  when  even  the  great 
writers  of  our  days,  who  seem  to  have  such 
enduring  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and 
admiration,  will  be  as  little  remembered  as 
others  of  equal  genius  who  have  gone  before 
them ;  when,  if  not  wholly  forgotten  or  su- 
perseded, they  will  exist  only  in  fragments  or 
specimens — these  fragments  and  specimens 
themselves  shrinking  into  narrower  compass 
as  time  advances.  In  this  way  Time  is  per- 
petually compiling  a  vast  index  expurgatorius  ; 
and  though  the  press  more  than  repairs  its 
ravages  on  the  mere  matter  of  books,  the 
immense  masses  he  heaps  up  insure  the 
purpose  of  oblivion  just  as  effectually.  Not 
that  his  contemporary  waste  has  ceased,  or 
become  very  moderate.  Probably  scarcely  a 
day  now  passes  but  sees  the  last  leaf,  the 
last  tattered  remnant  of  the  last  copy  of  some 
work  (great  or  small)  of  some  author  or  other 
perish  by  violence  or  accident — by  fire,  flood, 
or  the  crumbling  of  mere  decay.  It  is  surely 
an  impressive  thought — this  silent,  unnoticed 
extinction  of  another  product  of  some  once 
busy  and  aspiring  mind ! 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  virtual  oblivion  of  books  is  no  longer 
their  extinction,  but  the  fond  care  with  which 
they  are  preserved,  and  their  immensely 
rapid  multiplication.  The  press  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  moth  and  the  worm,  or  the 
mouldering  hand  of  time  ;  yet  the  great  de- 
stroyer   equally  fulfils  his  commission,  by 
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burying  books  under  the  pyramid  which  is 
formed  by  their  accumulation.  It  is  a  stri- 
king example  of  the  impotence  with  which 
man  struggles  against  the  destiny  which 
awaits  him  and  his  works,  that  the  very 
means  he  takes  to  insure  immortality,  destroy 
it ;  that  the  very  activity  of  the  press — of  the 
instrument  by  which  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  pledges  against  time  and  fortune — is 
that  which  will  make  him  the  spoil  of  both. 
The  books  themselves  may  no  longer  die ; 
but  their  spirit  does  ;  and  they  become  like 
old  men  whose  bodies  have  outlived  their 
minds — a  spectacle  more  piteous  than  death 
itself.  It  is  really  curious  to  look  into  the 
index  of  such  learned  writers  as  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Cud  worth,  or  Leibnitz,  and  to  see  the 
havoc  which  has  been  made  on  the  memory 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  writers  they  cite, 
and  who  still  exist,  though  no  longer  to  be 
cited  ;  of  men  who  were  their  great  contem- 
poraries or  immediate  predecessors,  and  who 
are  quoted  by  them  just  as  Locke  or  Burke 
is  quoted  by  us.  Of  scarcely  one  in  ten  of 
these  grave  authorities  has  the  best  informed 
student  of  our  day  read  ten  pages.  TKe 
very  names  of  vast  numbers  have  all  but 
perished ;  at  all  events  have  died  out  of 
familiar  remembrance.  Let  the  student  who 
flatters  himself  that  he  is  not  ill  informed, 
glance  over  the  index  of  even  such  a  work  as 
llallam's  "History  of  European  literature" 
— designed  only  to  record  the  more  memo- 
rable names — and  ask  himself  of  how  many 
of  the  authors  there  mentioned  he  has  read 
BO  much  as  even  five  pages?  It  will  be 
enough  to  chastise  all  ordinary  conceit  of 
extensive  attainments,  and,  perhaps  as  effec- 
tually as  anything,  teach  a  man  that  truest 
kind  of  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  his 
own  ignorance. 

But  while  thus  administering  consolation 
to  the  "  general  scholar,"  by  showing  that 
time  has  been  certainly  limiting  as  well  as 
extending  his  task,  there  is  another  class  who 
will  find  no  consolation  in  the  thought,  and 
that  is  the  class  of  authors.  There  is  no 
help,  however ;  humbling  as  it  may  seem,  to 
represent  the  higher  products  of  man's  mind 
as  destined  to  decay,  like  his  body — and 
the  thoufxhts  and  interests  which  he  knows 
must  perish  with  it — it  is  the  truth  never- 
theless, in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 
And  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
seeming  instances  to  the  contrar}',  authors 
still  do  not  live  ;  they  are  merely  embalmed, 
and  made  mummies  of.  The  works  of  the 
great  mass  of  extant  authors  are  deposited 
in  libraries  and  museums,  like  the  bodies  of 


Egyptian  kings  in  their  pyramids — retaining 
only  a  grim  semblance  of  life,  amidst  neglect, 
darkness,  and  decay. 

To  Mr.  DlsraeU's  enthusiastic  gaze,  the 
sight  of  the  rows  of  goodly  volumes  in  their 
rich  bindings,  gleaming  behind  the  glittering 
trellb-work  of  their  carved  cases,  suggested 
the  idea  of  "  eastern  beauties  peering  through 
their  jalousies  T  To  the  eye  of  a  severe 
philosopher  they  might  more  naturally  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  the  aforesaid  mummies. 

It  has  been  often  affirmed — and  there  is 
9ome  truth  in  it — that  of  all  the  forms  of  celeb- 
rity which  promise  to  gratify  man's  natural 
longing  for  immortality,  there  is  none  which 
looks  so  plausible  as  that  of  literary  glory. 
The  great  statesman  and  warrior,  it  is  said, 
are  known  only  by  report,  and  for  even  thai 
are  indebted  to  the  poet  and  historian.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  (a  man  by  no  means  disposed 
to  over-estimate  the  import  mce  of  a  literary 
as  compared  with  a  practical  life,)  after  look- 
ing at  certain  drawings  of  some  splendid 
architectural  monuments  of  ancient  India, 
the  names  of  whose  founders  have  perished, 
justly  remarks  in  his  diary,  "  Fame  depends 
on  literature,  not  on  architecture."  But  even 
where  a  Pindar  or  a  Tacitus  undertakes  the 
task  of  celebrating  munificence  or  greatness, 
we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  after  all  it  is 
but  the  conqueror's  or  statesman's  portrait^ 
rather  than  the  conqueror  or  statesman  him- 
self, that  is  presented  to  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  book  is  fondly  presumed  to  b&  an 
author's  second  self;  by  it  he  comes  as  it 
were  into  contact — into  personal  communion 
— with  the  minds  of  his  readers.  It  is  a 
pleasant  illusion  no  doubt ;  and  in  very  Jew 
instances  in  which  the  author  does  attain  this 
permanent  popularity,  and  becomes  a  **  house- 
hold word'  with  posterity,  the  illusion  ceases 
to  be  such,  and  the  hopes  of  ambition  are 
indeed  splendidly  realizea.  But  it  is  not  only 
most  true  that  very  few  can  attain  this  emi- 
nence ;  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed, 
that  as  the  world  grows  older,  a  still  smaller 
and  smaller  portion  of  those  who  seem  to 
have  attained  it  will  retain  their  position.  A 
minute  fraction  of  even  these  will  be  consigned 
to  the  future,  and  fractions  even  of  these  frac- 
tions will  gradually  drop  away  in  the  lopg 
march  of  time.  The  great  mass  of  the  writers 
whom  "  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die," 
if  there  were  possibility  of  escape,  must  ^hare 
the  fate  of  those  other  great  men  over  whom 
the  author  is  supposed  to  have  an  advantage  ; 
they  themselves  will  live  only  by  the  histori- 
an's pen.  The  empty  titles  of  their  books 
will  be  recorded  in  catalogues ;  and  a  few 
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lines  be  granted  to  them  in  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, with  what  may  be  truly  called  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  criticism  ;  a  space 
which,  as  those  church-yards  of  intellect  be- 
come more  and  more  crowded,  necessarily 
also  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  till  for 
thousands,  not  even  room  for  a  sepulchral 
stone  will  be  found. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  far  this  oblivion 
will  go,  or  what  luminaries  will  be»in  time 
eclipsed.  Supposing  only  a  scantling  of  the 
products  of  the  genius  of  each  age — its  rich- 
est and  ripest  fruits — handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, (and  there  is  already  gathered  into  the 
gamer  far  more  than  any  one  man  has  read 
or  can  read,)  the  collection  of  these  scant- 
lings gradually  rises  into  a  prodigious  pile. 
The  time  must  come  when  not  only  medioc- 
rity, which  has  always  been  the  case ;  not 
only  excellence,  which  has  been  long  the 
case,  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  rejected, 
but  when  even  gold  and  diamonds  will  be 
cast  into  the  sieve !  Hardy  must  those  be 
who  shall  then  venture  to  hope  for  the  per- 
manent attention  of  mankind !  for  it  will  be 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  authors  have 
bought,  not,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  a  copy- 
hold of  inheritance.  Their  interest  for  life 
or  years  soon  runs  out,  and  every  year  rapid- 
ly diminishes  the  value  of  the  estate. 

We  already  see  this  mournfully  realized  in 
relation  to  a  thousand  bright  names  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  How  much  beautiful 
poetry,  scarcely  second  in  merit  to  any.,  is 
all  but  forgotten  in  the  crowd,  and  reduced 
to  a  single  fragment  or  two  in  some  book  of 
specimens,  or  "elegant  extracts;"  hardly 
more  than  sufficient  to  serve  for  an  epitaph  ! 
A  future,  however,  is  approaching,  when 
even  volumes  of  specimens  (to  be  complete) 
must  be  in  folios,  and  the  very  abstracts  of 
excellence  voluminous ;  or  rather,  when  if 
men  would  read  only  one  page  of  each  great 
genius,  they  must  be  content  to  construct  a 
hptcileginm  something  like  that  of  the  desul- 
tory student  mentioned  by  Steele  in  one  of 
the  Guardians ;  who  had  such  an  inordinate 
habit  of  skipping  from  book  to  book,  that,  to 
gratify  this  taste,  he  fabricated  a  volume,  in 
which  each  page  was  from  a  different  author, 
torn  out  at  random,  and  bound  up  together ! 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  very 
few  who  shine  on  from  age  to  age,  like 
lights  in  the  firmament,  with  undiminished 
lustre — the  Homers,  the  Shakspeares,  the 
Miltons,  the  Bacons,  enshrined,  like  the  he- 
roes of  old,  among  the  constellations — the 
great  bulk  of  writers  must  be  contented, 
after  having  shone  for  a  while,  to  be  wholly 


or  nearly  lost  to  the  world.  Entering  our 
system  like  comets  which  move  in  hyperbohc 
orbits,  they  may  strike  their  immediate  gen- 
eration with  a  sudden  splendor  ;  but  reced- 
inff  gradually  into  the  depths  of  space,  they 
will  twinkle  with  a  fainter  and  a  fainter  lustre, 
till  they  fade  away  for  ever. 

Not  the  least  instructive  of  the  essays  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,  reprinted  from  this  journal,  is 
that  suggested  by  Campbeirs  Specimens  of 
the  Bntish  Poets.  After  remarking  that 
many  authors  of  no  trivial  popularity  in  their 
day,  occupy  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
space  in  such  a  collection,  he  proceeds  most 
strikingly,  but  sadly,  to  predict  the  possible 
condition  of  famous  contemporaries  a  century 
hence.  "Of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty 
authors  whose  works  are  cited  in  these  vol- 
umes, by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
celebrated  in  their  generation,  there  are  not 
thirty  who  now  enjoy  anything  that  can  be 
called  popularity — whose  works  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers — ^in 
the  shops  of  ordinary  booksellers — or  in  the 
press  for  republication.  About  fifty  more 
may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or 
literature ;  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of 
collectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few 

antiquarians  and    scholars." 

"  The  last  ten  years  have  produced,  we  think, 
an  annual  supply  of  about  ten  thousand  lines 
of  good  staple  poetry — poetry  from  the  very 
first  hands  that  we  can  boast  of — that  runs 
quickly  to  three  or  four  large  editions,  and 
is  as  likely  to  be  permanent  as  present  suc- 
cess can  make  it.  Now,  if  this  goes  on  for 
a  hundred  years  longer,  what  a  task  will 
await  the  poetical  readers  of  1919  !  .  .  . 
Then — if  the  future  editor  have  anything 
like  the  indulgence  and  veneration  for  anti- 
quity of  his  predecessors — then  shall  pos- 
terity hang  with  rapture  on  the  half  of 
Campbell — and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron — 
and  the  sixth  of  Scott — and  the  scattered 
tithes  of  Crabbe — and  the  three  per  cents,  of 
Southey — while  some  good-natured  critic 
shall  sit  in  our  mouldering  chair,  and  more 
than  half  prefer  them  to  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  superseded  !"  Thus  does 
the  fame  which  looks  most  like  immortality, 
resemble  every  other  form  of  that  painted 
shadow  ;  in  most  instances  it  dwindles  into  a 
name,  and  that  name  not  always  legible. 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher  ;  all  is 
vanity  I"* 


♦  After  penning  the  above  words,  we  were  re  - 
minded  of  another  of  the  maxims  of  the  same  in- 
spired writer,  that  there  is  ^  nothing  new  under  the 
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In  one  point  we  can  hardly  concur  with 
Lord  Jeffrey.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
lot  of  the  poet,  in  relation  to  fame,  is  yet 
more  infelicitous  than  that  of  the  man  of 
science.  He  says,  "  The  fame  of  a  poet  is 
popular  or  nothing.  He  does  not  address 
himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the 
learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  but  to 
all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to  de- 
hght  and  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to 
all  who  can  receive  pleasure  or  join  in  ap- 
plause." Kbw  we  think  it  certain,  that  if 
the  poet  and  the  man  of  science  ^re  relative- 
ly of  equal  merit,  the  chances  of  being  re* 
membered  are  far  more  favorable  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  As  we  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  some  time  back,  in  a  case 
of  no  less  a  genius  than  Leibnitz :  "  The  con- 
dition of  great  philosophers  is  far  less  envi- 
able than  that  of  great  poets.  The  former 
can  never  possess  so  large  a  circle  of  readers 
under  any  circumstances;  but  that  number 
is  still  further  abridged  by  the  fact,  that 
even  the  truths  the  philosopher  has  tai;ght 
or  discovered,  form  but  stepping-stones  in 
the  process  of  science,  and  are  afterwards 
digested,  systematized,  and  better  expounded 
in  other  works,  composed  by  smaller  men. 
The  creations  of  poetry,  on  the  contrary, 
remain  ever  beautiful  as  long  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  embodied  shall  endure ; 
even  to  translate  is  to  injure  them.  Thus 
it  is,  that  for  one  reader  of  Archimedes,  (even 
among  those  who  know  just  what  Archim- 
edes achieved,)  there  are  thousands  of 
readers  of  Homer;  and  of  Newton  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  doctrines,  have  never 
studied  him  except  at  second  hand.  Far 
more  intimate,  no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy 
which  Shakspeare  and  Milton  inspire; 
*  being  dead  they  yet  speak,'  and  may  even 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  minds  of 
their  readers."  If  comparative  neglect  be 
the  lot  of  the  writings  even  of  Newton,  what 
must  be  naturally  and  universally  the  fate  of 
inferior  men?  Of  that  treatise  of  Des- 
cartes, in  which  he  lays  the  foundation  of 
analytical  geometry,  how  few  of  those  who 


BUD ;"  for,  in  turning  oyer  old  Morhofs  Polyhistor 
for  another  purpose,  we  stumbled  on  the  foUowing 
sentence :  **  Scribendorum  librorum  nullum  esse 
finem  jam  turn  sapientissimus  Salomon  dicebat ;  ac 
est  revera  res  infinita;  ut  enim  cogitationibus 
hominum  nullus  statu!  finis  potest,  ita  nee  libris, 
qui  cogitationum  partus  sunt ;  quibus  UctortM  tan- 
atm  deerunt !  redeimtibus  semper  novis  qui  ad  tem- 
poris  sui  genium  accommodatiores  sunt^  et  anti- 
quorum  lomioiboB  officiunt." 


have  pursued  that  science  to  heights  and 
depths  of  which  Descartes  never  dreamed, 
ever  perused  a  syllable!  The  case  of  the 
cultivators  of  chemistry,  and  of  many  other 
modem  sciences,  is  still  more  desperate.  A 
few  years  will  obliterate  all  traces  of  their 
works ;  the  fortune  of  which  it  b,  to  become 
antiquated  while  their  authors  yet  survive- 
virtually  obsolete,  while  the  type  is  still 
fresh  and  the  date  recent.  Their  names  will 
soon  be  known  only  in  the  page  of  the  his- 
torian of  science,  who  will  duly  record  in  a 
few  brief  lines  the  discoveries  their  authors 
made,  and  the  still  greater  blunders  they, 
committed;  will  tell  us  that  they  were 
strenuous  men  in  their  day,  and  for  their 
day  did  will ;  and  that  they  are  now  gathered 
to  their  fathers !  Such  is  often  the  capiU 
moriuum  of  a  life  of  experiments ! 

In  that  deluge  of  books  with  which  the 
world  is  inundated,  the  lamentations  with 
which  the  bibliomaniac  bemoans  the  waste 
of  time,  and  the  barbarous  ravages  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  appear  at  first  sight  some- 
what fantastical.  Yet  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  we  mourn  over  many  of  those 
losses,  especially  in  reference  to  history ; 
and  this,  not  merely  as  they  have  involved 
in  obscurity  some  important  truths,  but  for 
a  reason  more  nearly  related  to  our  present 
subject,  and  which  has  seldom  suggested  it- 
self. Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  may 
probably  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  very  mul- 
tiphcity  of  books  with  which  we  are  now  per- 
plexed, is  in  part  owing  to  the  loss  of  some ; 
and  that  if  we  had  had  a  few  volumes  more, 
we  should  probably  have  had  many  less. 
The  countless  multitudes  of  speculations, 
conjectures,  and  criticisms  on  those  ample 
fields  of  doubt,  which  the  ravages  of  time 
have  left  open  to  interminable  discussion, 
would  then  have  been  spared  to  us.  An 
"  hiatus  valde  deflendus  "  too  often  leads  to 
conjectures  still  more  ''  lamentable ;"  and 
a  moderate  *'  lacuna  "  becomes  the  text  of 
an  immoderate  disquisition. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
—except  in  the  case  of  history — the  treas- 
ures of  literature,  of  which  time  has  deprived 
us,  and  the  loss  of  which  literary  enthusiasts 
so  bitterly  regret,  have  been  so  inestimable. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  with  Gibbon,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  have  been  secured 
to  us ;  and  that  though  some  few  have  assur- 
edly been  lost,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  numerous.  The  lost 
works,  even  of  the  greatest  masters,  were 
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most  probably  inferior  to  those  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Their  best  must  have  been 
those  most  admired,  mo^  frequently  copied, 
most  faithfully  preserved  ;  and  therefore,  on 
all  these  accounts,  the  most  likely  to  elude 
the  hand  of  violence  and  the  casualties  of 
time,  "  I  sincerely  regret,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, **  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have 
been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire :  but  when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  ca- 
lamities of  war,  our  treasures  rather  than  our 
losses  are  the  object  of  my  surprise.  .  .  . 
We  should  gratefully  remember,  that  the 
mischances  of  time  and  accident  have  spared 
the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of 
antiquity  had  adjudged  the  first  place  of 
genius  and  glory:  the  teachers  of  ancient 
knowledge  who  are  still  extant,  had  perused 
and  compared  the  writings  of  their  predeces- 
sors ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any 
important  truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art 
or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away  from  the 
curiosity  of  modem  ages." 

We  have  but  to  glance  at  our  own  great 
writers,  to  see  how  wide  is  the  interval  be- 
tween their  best  and  their  worst  productions. 
Is  there  one,  at  all  voluminous,  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  that  all  he  has  left  is  worthy  of 
being  transmitted  to  posterity  ?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  once  possessed  of  anything  of 
theirs,  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to  lose  it ; 
and  should  even  consider  it  a  species  of  sac- 
rilege to  destroy  it.  Yet,  in  eflfect,  very 
much  they  have  left  is  as  if  it  were  lost — for 
it  is  never  read.  As  in  other  cases,  we  neg- 
lect what  we  have,  and  pine  for  what  we 
have  not,  though  if  we  had  it  we  could  not 
use  it.  Are  there  of  the  thousands  most 
familiar  with  their  chief  writings,  fifty  who 
have  read  all  Bacon,  all  Milton,  all  Locke  ? 

We  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of 
Gibbon,  not  only  as  the  best  consolation  un- 
der our  inevitable  losses,  but,  as  in  all  proba- 
blHty,  the  true  estimate  of  it ;  not,  however, 
intending  thereby  any  apology  for  the  acts 
which  reduce  us  to  this  exercise  of  faith : 
neither  does  Gibbon.  On  the  contraiy,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  says,  "  he  pathetically  describes 
the  empty  *  library  of  Alexander  after  the 
Christians  had  destroyed  it ;'  while  he  does 
not  in  that  place  suggest  any  of  the  allevia- 
tions to  which  we  have  just  adverted ;  but 
reserves  them  for  the  time  when  he  has  to 
describe  the  second  and  greater  desolation  on 
the  same  spot  by  the  Mahometans  !  On  this 
last  occasion,  he  softens  somewhat  of  his 
pathos,  perhaps  of  his  indignation,  and  makes 
the  philosophic    estimate  which  we    have 


cited.  Without  abating  any  of  the  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  due  to  such  fanatical 
igmorance,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan, 
it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny  the  sound 
sense  and  discrimination  of  the  great  histo- 
rian's observations.* 

♦  "  I  believe  that  a  pHlosopher/*  says  Mr.  D'ls- 
raeli,  "  would  conseDt  to  lose  any  poet  to  regain  an 
historian.'*    Perhaps  so;  if  the  exchange  were  al- 
ways between  a  Claudian  and  a  Tacitus.    But  the 
latter  must  be  great,  indeed,  to  outweigh  a  Homer, 
a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton.    **  Fancy  may  be  sup- 
plied," he  remarks,  **  but  truth  once  lost  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled." 
We  fear  that  the  fancy  of  the  highest  poetry  is  not 
quite  so  promptly  made  to  order;  while,  on  the 
other  hana,  Niebuhr  has  pretty  clearly  shown  that 
history  is  fkr  from  being  always  truth ;  not  to  men- 
tion that,  if  it  were  so,  the  highest  creations  of  poetry 
— those  of  a  Homer  or  a  Shakspeare — embody  truth 
yet  more  comprehensive  and  universal  than  any 
consigned  to  the  page  of  history.     Montaigne  re- 
marks is  one  of  his  essays,  that  the  value  of  history 
does  not  consist  in  the  bare  facts  it  records,  but  in 
the  instruction  the  facta  are  capable  of  conveying ; 
and  this  is  so  true,  that  the  parts  of  history  which 
are  positively  fabuJous  are  often  more  full  of  signi- 
ficance, and  really  had  more  influence  than  the 
most  accurate  recital  of  the  bare  facts.    Plutarch 
has,  we  suspect,  with  all  this  credulity  and  love  of 
fable,  really  exerted  more  power  over  the  minds  of 
men  than  any  of  the  more  authentic  liistorians  of 
antiquity.    The  graphic  account  which  Livy  has 
left  of  the  discordant  counsels  given  to  the  Samnites 
by  Herennius  Pontius  respecting  the  disposal  of  the 
Ilomans  taken  at  the  pass  of  Caudium,  has,  perlmps, 
about  as  much  historic  truth  in  it  as  any  other  of  the 
"  thousand  and  one"  legends  which  his  historic  muse 
(rightly  so  called)  has  seized  and  adorned ;  but  the 
whole  is  infinitely  more  instructive  and  more  im- 
pressive than  any  narrative  of  the  negotiations  for 
a  surrender  of  prisoners  of  war,  with  wliich  tame 
history  has  supplied  us.    That  the  fox  spoke  to  the 
crane  what  is  attributed  to  him  in  tlie  fable,  is 
very  doubtful ;  and  that  some  "  nobody"  killed  some 
other  "  nobody"  may  be  very  certain ;  but  the  fable, 
in  the  one  case,  is  mil  of  meaning,  and  tlie  fact  of 
history  may  be  wholly  insignificant.    In  our  own 
age,  honorably  distinguished  as  one  of  severe  his- 
toric research,  and  which  has  produced  more  than  one 
historic  work,  and  one  very  recently,  which  posterity 
will  reckon  among  its  treasures,  it  is  well  that  his- 
torians, while  accurately  distinguishing  truth  from 
fable,  should  neither  forget  the  beauties  nor  the 
uses  of  the  latter ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,   over- 
whelm us  with  tediously  minute  investigations  of 
insignificant  facts,  which  no  one  cares  for,  and  which 
it  does  not  matter  whether  they  happened  in  tliis 
way  or  that,  or  not  at  all.    In  the  department  of 
history  there  is  no  more  frequent  cause   of  that 
plethora  of  books  under  which  tlie  world  is  groan- 
mg.    Walter  Scott's  remarks  on   his  own  Life  of 
Napoleon  are  true  in  their  principle,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  application  of  them:    "Superfi- 
cial it  must  be,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  charge. 
Better  a   superficial  book,  which  brings  well  and 
strikingly  together  the  known  and  acknowledged 
fjEicts,  than  a  dull,  boring  narrative,  pausing  to  see 
farther  into  a  miUBtone  every  moment  than  the 
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Large  as  may  be  the  waste  of  time,  and 
still  larger  the  virtual  extinction  of  books  by 
a  silent  process  of  oblivion,  each  generation 
far  more  than  makes  up  the  loss ;  and  though 
suffering  from  a  glut,  the  world  goes  on 
adding  to  their  number,  as  if  in  fear  of  an 
intellectual  famine.  One  might  imagine  that 
in  some  departments  of  literature  there  would 
necessarily  come  a  pause  :  for  instance,  con- 
sidering there  is  already  more  of  first-rate 
poetry  and  fiction  than  any  body  can  pretend 
to  find  time  to  read,  that  none  would  be 
found  to  venture  into  these  fields,  unless  per- 
suaded that  he  had  something  to  oflfer  better 
than  Homer,  Shakspeare,  or  Scott !  Equal- 
ly prolific  is  the  literature  of  memoirs  and 
biography.  There  is  a  little  better  reason 
for  this ;  yet  the  rage  for  it,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  often  carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent. 
No  sooner  does  any  man  of  mark  or  likeUhood 
die,  than  in  addition  to  his  life,  whole  volumes 
of  his  letters  and  journals  are  thrust  upon 
the  world.*  But  of  all  this  it  would  be  as 
unreasonable  as  ungrateful  to  complain.  Fu- 
gitive as  the  interest  of  such  literature  must 
be,  each  generation  naturally  wishes  to  know 
more  of  its  contemporaries  than  a  future  age 
will  condescend  to  learn :  and  from  almost 
the  worst  of  such  works  some  casual  gleam 
of  light  may  illumine  the  page  of  the  future 
historian ;  some  fact  be  rescued  which  will 
enable  him  to  adjust   more   accurately  the 

nature  of  the  millstone  admits.  Nothing  is  so  tire- 
some as  walking  through  some  beautiful  scene  with 
a  minute  philosopher^  a  botanist,  or  pebble-gatherer, 
who  is  eternally  calling  your  attention  from  the 
grand  features  of  the  natural  picture,  to  look  at 
grasses  and  chucky-stones."  If  Niebuhr  had  given 
us,  by  his  matchless  acuteness  of  investigation  and 
boundless  learning,  nothing  more  than  the  correction 
of  minute  dates  and  the  true  version  of  petty  events, 
his  powers  would  have  been  sadly  wasted. 

♦  It  is  the  same  in  France,  in  Germany,  every- 
where. "Scarce  has  an  invitation,  note, or  washing- 
bill  of  the  happy  Matthison  remained  unprioted  ;  of 
Jean  Paul  we  know  on  what  day  he  got  his  first 
braces ;  of  Voss,  what  he  spent  in  every  inn  during 
his  little  journey;  of  Schiller,  in  what  coach  he  drove 
to  visit  Goethe.  With  such  like  trash,  in  short,  are 
the  many  hundred  volumes  of  biography  and  cor- 
respondence filled." — Memel.  Yet  even  such  ab- 
surdities are  but  the  abuse  of  a  reasonable  wish — 
that  of  knowing  celebrated  men  in  their  retirement 
and  natural  character.  The  details  of  their  private 
life  are  perused,  we  suspect,  with  greater  eagerness 
than  those  of  their  public  career,  however  splendid. 
It  is  true  that  the  "  hero*'  in  these  cases  is  as  apt  to 
vanish  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  as  to  the  "  valet-de- 
cliambre ;"  but  the  reader  recognizes  what  he  likes 
better  than  a  "  hero,"  a  maa  Still,  to  see  great 
men  in  their  undress^  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  to 
strip  them  stark  naked.  The  inventory  of  their 
linen  and  their  washerwoman's  bills  might  be  left 
sacred 


transactions,  and  estimate  more  truly  the 
characters  of  the  time.  The  only  doubt  is 
whether  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  very  copious- 
ness of  the  materials  will  not  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  dearth  of  them ;  whether 
the  judicial  sentence  of  an  historian  who 
shall  write  three  hundred  years  hence,  and 
who  shall  honestly  examine  and  sift  his  ma- 
terials, will  not  be  as  little  to  be  hoped  for 
as  that  of  some  profound  judges — delayed, 
and  still  delayed,  till  death  has  overtaken 
them  amidst  their  unresolved  doubts. 

While  the  past  is  receiving  into  its  tranquil 
depths  such  huge  masses  of  literature,  by  a 
contrary  process  it  is  perpetually  yielding  us, 
perhaps  nearly  bulk  for  bulk,  materials  which 
it  had  long  concealed.  While  work  after  work 
of  science  and  history  is  daily  passing  away, 
pushed  aside  beyond  all  chance  of  republica- 
tion by  superior  works  of  a  similar  kind,  con- 
taining the  last  discoveries  and  most  accurate 
results,  it  is  curious  to  see  with  what  eager- 
ness the  literary  antiquary,  in  all  departments, 
is  ransacking  the  past  for  every  fragment  of 
unprintod  manuscript.  Many  of  these,  if  they 
had  been  published  when  they  were  written, 
would  have  been  perfectly  worthless.  They 
derive  their  sole  value  from  the  rust  of  age, 
just  as  other  things  derive  theirs  from  the 
gloss  of  novelty.  It  may  with  truth  be  said 
of  them,  Perlissent,  ni  periissent  ;  unless  they 
had  been  buried  they  would  never  have  lived. 
IIow  many  societies  have  been  recently 
formed  with  the  laudable  object  of  giving  to 
the  world  what  no  private  enterprise  would 
venture  to  put  to  press.  It  is  true  that, 
judging  from  many  of  the  works  thus  pub- 
lished, one  might  be  inclined,  to  say  that 
some  of  our  literary  treasure-finders  were  too 
strongly  of  Justice  Shallow's  opinion,  that 
"things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use."  "It 
was  with  difficulty,"  says  Geoifrey  Crayon, 
after  describing  his  little  antiquarian  parson's 
raptures  over  the  old  drinking  song,  **  It  was 
with  difficulty  the  squire  was  made  to  com- 
prehend that  though  a  jovial  song  of  the  pres- 
ent day  was  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ears 
of  wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  learn- 
ed man,  yet  a  trowl  written  by  a  toss-pot 
several  hundred  years  since  was  a  matter 
worthy  of  the  gravest  research,  and  enough 
to  set  whole  colleges  by  the  ears." 

But  neither  do  we  complain  of  all  this. 
As  in  the  case  of  memoirs  and  biographies, 
the  laborious  trifling  of  the  merest  drudge  in 
antiquities  may  supply  the  historian  with 
some  collateral  lights,  and  furnish  materials 
for  more  vivid  descriptions  of  the  past ;  or, 
coming  into  contact   with  highly  creative 
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minds,  like  that  of  Walter  Scott,  may  con- 
tribute the  rude  elements  of  the  sublimest  or 
most  beautiful  novelties  of  fiction.  None 
can  read  his  novels,  and  despise  the  study  of 
the  most  trivial  details  of  local  antiquities, 
when  it  is  seen  for  what  beautiful  textures 
they  may  supply  the  threads.  It  is  the  privi- 
lecre  of  genius  such  as  his,  to  extract  their 
Id  dust  out  of  the  most  worthless  books — 
>ks  which  to  others  would  be,  to  the  last 
degree,  tedious  and  unattractive ;  and  the 
felicity  with  which  he  did  this  was  one  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics.  In  hundreds 
of  cases,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  a  snatch 
of  an  old  border  song,  an  antique  phrase, 
used  as  he  uses  it,  a  story  or  fragment  of  a 
stoiy  from  some  obscure  author,  shall  sud- 
denly be  invested  with  an  intrinsic  force  or 
beauty,  which  the  original  would  never  have 
suggested  to  an  ordinary  reader,  and  which, 
in  fact,  they  derive,  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten,  from  the  light  of  genius  which  he  brought 
to  play  upon  them.  In  those  bright  morn- 
ing or  evening  tints,  even  the  barren  heath,  or 
the  nigged  mass  of  grey  stone,  looks  pictur- 
esque ;  or  such  uses  of  antiquity  remind  us  of 
the  gate  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  or  fragments  of 
the  ruins  of  Melrose,  incorporated  with  Ab- 
botsford.  The  quality  above  referred  to,  Mr. 
Lockhart  has  happily  characterized.  "The 
lamp  of  his  zeal  burnt  on,  brighter  and  bright- 
er, amidst  the  dust  of  parchments  ;  his  love 
and  pride  vivified  whatever  he  hung  over  in 
these  dim  records ;  and  patient  antiquarian- 
ism,  long  brooding  and  meditating,  became 
gloriously  transmuted  into  the  winged  spirit 
of  national  poetry." 

In  this  way,  minute  portions  of  the  past 
are  constantly  entering,  by  new  combina- 
tions, into  fresh  forms  of  life ;  and  out  of 
these  old  materials,  continually  decomposed 
but  continually  recombined,  scope  is  afforded 
for  an  everlasting  succession  of  imaginative 
literature.  In  the  same  way,  every  work  of 
genius,  by  coming,  as  it  were,  into  mesmeric 
rapport  with  the  affinities  of  kindred  genius, 
and  stimulating  its  latent  energies,  is  itself 
the  parent  of  many  others,  and  famishes  the 
materials  and  rudiments  of  ever  new  combi- 
nations.*'    Of  more  than  one  great  mind  it 


*  The  ^eater  part  of  those  resemblances  in 
thoughts  and  images  which  a  carping  criticism  sets 
down  as  plagiarimu  are,  we  are  persuaded,  nothing 
mora  than  such  combinations ;  and  even  of  plagia 

"         ■  ubt 


I,  properly  so  called,  we  have  as  little  douot  that 
the  iiwtances  are  far  fewer  than  has  generally  been 
■apposed.  Many,  so  named,  have  been  simple  coin- 
ddmoes  of  thought,  the  result  of  similarly  oonsti- 
toted  miQd%  reviving  the  same  fabjecti ;  and,  true 


has  been  recorded,  that  they  seldom  read  any 
work  which  strongly  excited  them,  without 
meditating  one  on  a  similar  theme.  The 
Latin  poet  complained  of  the  injustice  of  our 
fathers,  in  "  having  stolen  all  our  good  things," 
by  uttering  them  before  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity. The  complaint  is  one  in  which  an  au- 
thor must  look  for  little  sympathy  from  the 
world.  In  the  infinite  variety  of  human  in- 
tellects— no  two  of  which  are  alike,  any  more 
than  men's  faces — in  the  exhaustless  variety 
of  nature  and  of  art,  ui  the  equally  infinite 
variety  of  the  analogies  and  relations  of  ob- 
jects, the  human  intellect  may  expatiate  for 
ever,  and  never  find  lack  of  argument,  wit, 

though  it  be  that  the  objects  and  combinations  of 
thought  are  infinite,  yet,  considering  that  humanity 
and  those  things  which  diiefly  interest  it  are  always 
and  everywhere  the  same,  it  is  perhaps  the  inex- 
haustible variety,  and  not  the  occasional  similarity 
of  conceptions,  which  ought  to  amaze  us.  The  re- 
marks of  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  in  his  "  Reliffio  Medici,** 
on  some  observed  coincidences  between  himself  and 
Montaigne,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
critic  who  would  be  just  to  genius.  Many  other  sup- 
posed plagiarisms  are  but  the  unconscious  reflection 
of  sentmients  and  images,  the  source  of  which  had 
been  long  forgotten.  A  person  must  be  very  dull, 
or  very  und^ritable,  or  ne  will  be  slow  to  suspect 
a  mind  of  any  originality  of  the  meanness  of  lar- 
ceny. For  any  sudi  mind  must  always  find  it  easier 
to  bve  honestly  than  by  stealing.  As  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  parallelisms  and  resemblances,  on 
which  an  unworthy  criticism  has  founded  the  chaise 
against  great  writers,  they  will,  as  we  have  said,  be 
generally  found  to  indicate  nothing  more,  than  that 
the  thoughts  of  others  have  suggested  the  germ  of 
new  conceptions ;  new,  by  a  juster  application,  or  a 
more  felicitous  expression,  or  a  fresh  development 
of  the  original  thought.  They  are,  in  truth,  no  more 
plagiarisms,  than  a  chemical  compound — the  result 
of  mysterious  affinities — is  identical  with  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  it  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  suggestion  and  plagiarism,  that  there 
is  between  makitig  blood  from  blood,  and  receiving 
it  into  the  veins  by  transfusion.  In  Shakspeare  and 
Scott,  we  see  both  how  much  and  how  little  a  great 
genius  derives  from  sources  without  himself  **  Ob- 
serving,** says  Moore,  in  hb  '  Life  of  Lord  Byron,' 
"  a  volume  m  his  gondola,  with  a  number  of  paper- 
marks  between  the  leaves,  I  inquired  of  him  what 
it  was.  '  Only  a  book,*  he  answered, '  from  which  I 
am  trying  to  crib,  as  I  do  whenever  I  can ;  and  that's 
the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an  original  poet'  On 
taking  it  up  and  looking  at  it,  I  exclaimed,  'Ah,  my 
friend  Agathon  V  *  Wnat  1*  he  cried,  archly,  *  you 
have  been  beforehand  with  me  there,  have  you !' 
Though  in  imputing  to  himself  preroeditatea  pla- 
p:iarisin  he  was,  bf  course,  but  jesting,  it  was,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  his  practice,  when  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  any  work,  to  excite  thus  his  vein  by 
the  perusal  of  others  on  the  same  subject  or  plan, 
from  which  the  slightest  hint  caught  by  his  imagi- 
nation, as  he  read,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  there  such 
a  train  of  thought  as,  but  for  that  spark,  had  never 
been  awakened,  and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot 
the  Booroe."    (Vol.  iv.) 
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and  fancy ;  but  how  small  a  portion  can  be 
preserved  or  retained  I  From  the  time  that 
Ovid  uttered  his  complaint,  to  the  present 
moment,  the  perpetual  flood  has  been  pour- 
ing upon  the  world ;  and  it  still  rolls  on, 
broader  and  deeper  than  ever. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  literature,  and  the  impossibility  of 
mastering  them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
idea  should  sometimes  have  suggested  itself, 
that  it  might  be  possible,  in  a  series  of  brief 
publications,  to  distil  as  it  were  the  quintes- 
sence of  books,  and  condense  folios  into  pam- 
phlets. "Were  all  books  thus  reduced," 
says  Addison,  **  many  a  bulky  author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper. 
There  would  scarce  be  such  a  thing  in  nature 
as  a  folio ;  the  works  of  an  age  would  be 
contained  on  a  few  shelves ;  not  to  mention 
millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly  an- 
nihilated." One  such  attempt  we  remember 
being  made,  with  considerable  pretensions ; 
but  it  was  as  futile  as  every  such  attempt 
must  be.  Without  going  the  length  of  Mon- 
taigne, who  says,  that  "  every  abridgment 
of  a  book  is  a  foolish  abridgment,"  it  may 
be  truly  said,  not  only  that  the  human  mind 
cannot  profitably  digest  intellectual  food  in 
such  a  condensed  shape,  but  that  every  work, 
really  worth  reading,  bears  upon  it  the  im- 
press of  the  mind  that  gave  it  birth,  and 
ceases  to  attract  and  to  impress,  when  re- 
duced to  a  syllabus.  Its  faults  and  its  excel- 
lences alike  vanish  in  the  process.  It  is  of 
much  importance,  however,  if  authors  who 
cannot  be  thus  mutilated  desire  to  live,  that 
they  should  study  brevity.  Our  voluminou3 
forefathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  seem 
never  to  have  attempted  condensation,  but 
to  have  committed  all  that  they  thought  to 
writing,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  all  the  re- 
dundance of  the  forms  first  suggested.  They 
acted  as  though  we,  their  posterity,  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  read 
what  they  had  written.  They  were  much 
mistaken  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  their 
folios,  for  the  most  part,  remain  unread  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  the  severe  beauty,  the  condensed 
meaning  of  the  master-pieces  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, which,  probably  as  much  as  anything 
else,  has  given  them  their  victory  over  time ; 
constituting  them  not  merely  models  of  taste, 
but  rendering  them  moderate  in  bulk — the 
majority  of  them  portable.  The  light  skiflf 
will  shoot  the  cataracts  of  time,  when  a 
heavier  vessel  will  infallibly  go  down. 

While  it  is  too  sadly  certain,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  toil  for  remem- 


brance among  men  must  be  defrauded  of  thd*' 
hopes,  it  is  well  for  genius  to  recollect,  tha^ 
the  doom  may  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  due 
care  on  its  own  part ;  just  as,  though  nothinff 
can  avert  death,  a  wise  and  prudent  regard 
to  health  may  secure  a  late  termination  and 
a  green  old  ago.  Or  its  case  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  men  who  labor  under  some 
mcurable  chronic  malady ;  it  must  be  fatal 
at  last,  but  by  a  due  regimen  and  self-con- 
trol, the  patient  may  outlive  many  of  more 
robust  health,  who  are  madly  negligent  of 
the  boon.  It  is  astonishing  what  signal  ge- 
nius will  sometimes  effect,  to  give  permanent 
popularity  to  books,  even  in  those  depart- 
ments in  which  the  progress  of  knowledge 
soon  renders  them  very  imperfect.  They 
maintain  their  supremacy  notwithstanding; 
and  their  successors  prolong  their  influence 
by  means  of  note  and  supplement.  Such 
will  probably  be  the  case  with  Paley's  works 
on  Natural  Theology  and  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  **  Hume's  History  of  England" 
promises  to  be  a  still  stronger  instance,  in 
spite  not  only  of  its  many  deficiencies,  but  of 
its  enormous  errors. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  triumph  of  genius, 
when  it  is  capable  of  so  impressing  itself  upon 
its  productions,  so  moulding  and  shaping  them 
to  beauty,  as  to  make  men  unwilling  to  re- 
turn the  gold  into  the  melting-pot,  and  work 
it  up  afresh ;  when  it  is  felt  that,  from  the 
less  accurate  work,  we  after  all  learn  more, 
and  receive  more  vivid  impressions,  than  from 
the  more  correct,  but  less  effective  produc- 
tions of  an  inferior  artbt.  To  attain  this  spe- 
cies of  longevity,  genius  must  not  be  content 
with  being  a  mere  mason,  but  must  aspire  to 
be  an  architect ;  it  must  seek  to  give  pre- 
ciousness  to  the  gold  and  silver,  by  the  beau- 
ty of  the  cup  or  vase  into  which  they  are 
moulded,  and  to  make  them  as  valuable  for 
their  form  as  for  their  matter. 

The  French  were  formerly  very  sensitive  to 
our  want  of  artistic  skill  in  our  literary  com- 
position. Indeed,  Laharpe  presumed  to  as- 
sert, that  "  Tom  Jones"  was  the  only  hook  in 
the  English  language !  But  we  may  take 
comfort  on  comparing  ourselves  with  the 
Qermans.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  mortality,  even  of  valuable  works, 
is  so  frequently  the  result  of  a  neglect  of  this 
sort,  as  Germany ;  none  in  which  critics,  his- 
torians, theologians,  are  so  content  to  give  to 
the  world  their  crude  and  imperfect  thoughts ; 
marked,  indeed,  by  a  prodigality,  but  as  often 
by  an  abuse  of  learning  ;  by  a  command  of 
ample  materials,  but  employed  without  judff- 
menty  taste,  or  method.      Their  booksy  in 
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consequence,  soon  give  way  to  another  fleet- 
ing generation,  manufactured  in  the  same  way, 
and  with  as  little  hope  of  permanent  popu- 
larity. 

Nor  is  there  any  country,  though  all  are 
chargeable  with  the  fault,  to  which  MenzeFs 
scornful  remarks  on  "books  made  out  of 
books,"  so  strongly  apply.  "Germany," 
says  he,  "  is  thronged  with  multitudes  who, 
in  want  of  any  fixed  employment,  immedi- 
ately begin  to  write  books ;  thus  reaping,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  fruits  of  what  they  have 
learned  at  the  universities,  and  inundating 
the  world  with  an  immense  number  of  crude 
and  boyish  works."  It  is  necessary  only  to 
inspect  many  Qcrman  volumes  to  see  that 
they  are  just  the  produce  of  a  note-book ; 
that  the  task  has  begun  and  ended  in  the 
carting  of  so  much  rubbish,  and  shooting  it 
out  into  a  bookseller's  shop ;  where,  at  the 
best,  it  may  serve  as  a  collection  of  materials 
for  an  edifice  which  somebody  else  is  to  build. 
Profuse  reading  is  often  their  only  character- 
istic ;  and  not  always  is  there  any  sure  sign 
of  this;  for  the  prodigal  references  with 
which  page  after  page  m  many  such  works 
\a  half  filled,  are  often  slavishly  copied  from 
other  writers,  and  the  parade  of  learning  is 
as  empty  as  it  is  superfluous.  Niebuhr  bit- 
terly complains  of  this  practice ;  and  justly 
stigmatizes  it  as  one  of  the  dishonest  tricks 
of  literature.  He  himself  tells  us,  and  we 
doubt  not  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  distinctly  specifying  all  those  ci- 
tations which,  though  employed  by  him,  had 
not  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent study  of  his  authorities ;  and  con- 
tends, that  wherever  a  reference  has  been 
suggested  by  another,  the  secondary  as  well 
as  the  primary  authority  should  be  given, 
accompanied  by  the  statement  of  obligation. 
We  fear,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  this  remedy 
would  not  cure  the  evil ;  or  rather  that  it 
would  increase  it.  The  pages  of  these  mer- 
ciless writers  would  be  twice  as  dull  from 
this  double  "bestowment  of  their  tedious- 
ness ;"  they  would  delight  in  troubling  the 
reader  with  the  whole  history  of  each  long 
literary  chase;  and  consider  a  double,  or, 
still  better,  a  quadruple  array  of  references, 
(though  only  a  series  of  transcriptions,)  as  a 
prouder  proof  of  their  erudition.  What  is 
really  required  is,  that  the  writer  should 
honestly  endeavor  to  make  his  citations  as 
few,  not  as  manyy  as  possible ;  and  confine 
himself  to  the  most  decisive,  brief,  and  ac- 
cessible. As  it  is,  the  references  are  often 
such,  that  scarcely  three  readers  in  ten  could 
consult  them,  if  they  would ;  and  scarcely 


one  out  of  the  three  would  if  he  could; 
while  perhaps,  nearly  as  often,  the  very 
point  thus  formidably  supported  is  a  fact  for 
which  no  references  are  wanted  at  all ;  in 
which  the  authorities  are  the  only  things  that 
require  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  proofs  the 
only  things  that  need  verification.  Doubt- 
less, this  parade  of  references  is  often  em- 
ployed for  what  Whately  calls  the  "fallacy 
of  references ;"  that  is,  in  support  of  some 
questionable  point,  and  in  the  hope  "  that 
not  one  reader  out  of  twenty*  will  be  at  the 
pains"  to  verify  their  relevancy,  or  rather  to 
detect  their  impertinence.  But  quite  as  of- 
ten, they  are  used  for  mere  ostentation. 

Those  authors,  whose  subjects  require 
them  to  be  voluminous,  will  do  well,  if  they 
would  be  remembered  as  long  as  possible, 
not  to  omit  a  duty,  which  authors  m  gene- 
ral, but  especially  modem  authors,  are  too 
apt  to  neglect — ^that  of  appending  to  their 
works  a  good  index.  For  their  deplorable 
deficiencies  in  this  respect,  Professor  De 
Morgan,  speaking  of  historians,  assigns  the 
curious  reason,  "  that  they  think  to  oblige 
their  readers  to  go  through  them  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  by  making  this  the  only  way 
of  coming  at  the  contents  of  their  volumes. 
They  are  much  mistaken ;  and  they  might 
learn  from  their  own  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  writings  of  others,  how  their  own  will  be 
used  in  turn."*  We  think  that  the  unwise 
indolence  of  authors  has  probably  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  matter,  than  the  reasons 
thus  humorously  assigned;  but  the  fact 
which  he  proceeds  to  mention  is  incontesta- 
bly  true.  "  No  writer,"  (of  this  class,)  says 
he,  "  is  so  much  read  as  the  one  who  makes 
a  good  index,  or  so  much  cited." 

Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the  fate  of 
books  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Idler, 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  an  author's  choos- 
ing a  theme  of  enduring  interest,  if  he  would 
be  remembered ;  and  contrasts  the  once 
enormous  popularity  of  "  Hudibras"  with  its 
present  comparative  neglect.  Alas !  we  fear 
that  this  is  but  an  msufficient  antiseptic. 
Though  it  is  generally  necessary,  if  an  au- 
thor would  have  even  a  chance  of  living, 
that  he  should  take  no  temporary  topic,  he 
may  choose  the  most  enduring,  and  be  ephe- 
meral notwithstanding ;  and  what  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  is,  that  he  may  even 
treat  his  subject  well,  and  yet  be  forgotten. 
But  we  suspect  that  this  caution  is  of  little 


♦  References  for  the  History  of  the  Mathematical 
Sciences  in  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac, 
1848,  p.  42. 
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importance.  Such  is  the  vigor  of  great  gen- 
ius— and  without  it  nothing  will  remember- 
ed— that  where  there  is  that,  it  will  triumph 
over  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  topic  of  eva- 
nescent interest.  Pascal's  "  Provincial  Let- 
ters" are  still  read,  we  apprehend,  quite  as 
frequently  as  Bossuet's  "  Discourse  on  Uni- 
versal History,"  and  even  "Hudibras"  a 
good  deal  more  than  Johnson's  own 
•*  Irene ;"  while  the  obscurities  of  some  cele- 
brated satire, — the  very  name  of  a  Bufo  or  a 
Bavius, — shall  for  ages  continue  to  provoke 
and  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the  stolid  com- 
mentator, who  might  just  as  profitably  be 
engaged,  with  Addison's  virtuoso,  in  the 
chase  of  butterflies  or  the  collection  of 
cockle-shells. 

If  genius  would  attain  its  uttermost  lon- 
gevity, another  condition  it  must  submit  to 
is,  that  of  despising  an  ad  captandum  com- 
pliance with  transient  tastes,  and  the  affecta- 
tion or  peculiarities  for  the  purpose  and  in 
the  hope  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a  school.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  literary  fashions,  like 
others,  may  be  extensive  and  prevalent  for  a 
time ;  but  they  expire  with  the  age.  Great 
genius  for  a  while  will  consecrate  almost  any 
eccentricities,  and  even  acquire  for  them 
great  temporary  popularity.  But  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether,  where  there  is 
great  genius  and  where  it  has  succeeded  by 
such  artifices,  it  might  not,  even  among  its 
contemporaries,  have  gained  equal  applause 
at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  simplicity  and  na- 
ture. But,  at  all  events,  let  the  writer  who 
attempts  to  attain  fame  by  any  such  fantas- 
tic methods,,  recollect  how  ridiculous  a  reign- 
ing fashion  looks  a  century  afterwards ;  for 
not  less  ridiculous  will  then  appear  every 
thing  that  bears  the  mark  of  affectation  and 
mannerism,  however  successful  for  a  time. 
The  Euphuism  of  Elizabeth's  day  is  now 
viewed  only  with  contemptuous  wonder; 
and  even  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  still  retains 
a  large  measure  of  popularity,  would  have 
retained  far  more,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
antitheses  and  his  Latinisms.  Addison, 
though  nearly  a  century  earlier,  is  still  more 
admired,  and  without  any  deductions. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  in  so  vast 
a  majority  of  cases  the  hope  of  immortality 
is  a  dream,  it  does  not  much  matter  how 
men  write.  Success,  though  ephemeral,  is 
the  great  point.  To  this  we  have,  of  course, 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  we  trust,  many 
would  rather  not  gain  reputation  at  all,  du- 
rable or  brief,  by  a  departure  from  simplicity 
and  nature;  and  that,  though  immortaUty 
be  out  of  the  case,  a  gentle  decay  and  serene 


old  age  have  always  been  thought  desira- 
ble things,  rather  than  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent dissolution.  Immortality  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  but  euthanasia  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  such  a  book 
as  the  London  Catalogue,  one  is  struck, 
amidst  the  apparent  mutations  in  literature, 
with  the  seemingly  fixed  and  unchanging  in- 
fluence of  two  portions  of  it ;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Classics  and  the  Bible.  Much  of 
the  literature  produced  by  both,  partakes,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fate  which  attends  other  kinds ; 
the  books  they  severally  elicit,  whether  criti- 
cal or  theological,  pass  away;  but  they 
themselves  retain  their  hold  on  the  human 
mind,  become  engrafted  into  the  hterature 
of  every  civilized  nation,  and  continue  to 
.evoke  a  never-ending  series  of  volumes  in 
their  defense,  illustration,  or  explication. 
On  a  very  moderate  computation  we  think  it 
may  be  affirmed,  from  an  inspection  of  this 
catalogue,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
works  it  contains  are  the  consequence,  more 
or  less  direct,  of  the  two  portions  of  literature 
to  which  we  here  refer ;  in  the  shape  of  new 
editions,  translations,  commentaries,  gram-, 
mars,  dictionaries,  or  historical,  chronologi- 
cal, and  geographical  illustrations. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  have 
indeed  a  paradoxical  destiny.  They  cannot, 
it  seems,  grow  old ;  and  time,  which  "  anti- 
quates  antiquity  itself,"  to  use  an  expression 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  still  leaves  them  un- 
touched. The  ancients  alone  possessed  in 
perfection  the  art  of  embalming  thought. 
The  severe  taste  which  surrounds  them,  nas 
operated  like  the  pure  air  of  Egypt  in  pre- 
serving the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  that 
countiy;  where  travellers  tell  us  that  the 
traces  of  the  chisel  are  often  as  sharp,  and 
the  colors  of  the  paintings  as  bright,  as  if  the 
artists  had  quitted  their  work  but  yesterday. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  even  the 
most  utilitarian  despiser  of  the  classics  can 
hardly  sneer  at  them.  From  being  selected^ 
by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  civilized 
nations,  (the  moment  they  become  w6rthy 
of  the  name,^  as  an  integral  element  in  lul 
liberal  education,  as  the  masters  of  language 
and  models  of  taste,  these  venerable  authors 
play,  as  this  catalogue  shows,  a  very  impor- 
tant part  even  in  the  commercial  transactions 
of  mankind.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  these 
ancient  spirits  furnishing  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  modern  world  with  their  daily 
bread ;  and  in  the  employment  they  give  to 
so  many  thousands  of  schoolmasters,  editors, 
commentators,  authors,  prmters,  and  pub- 
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lUhers,  constitutine  a  very  positiTe  item  in 
the  industrial  activity  of  nations.  A  political 
economist,  thinking  only  of  hus  own  science, 
should  look  with  respect  on  the  strains  of 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  when  he  considers  that, 
directly  or  indirectly^  they  have  probably 
produced  more  material  wealth  than  half  the 
mines  which  human  cupidity  has  opened,  or 
half  the  inventions  of  the  most  mechanical 
Effe,  if  we  except  the  loom,  the  steam  en- 
gine, and  a  few  score  more.  It  is  very  fool- 
ish of  mankind,  some  may  say,  to  allow 
them  this  varied  and  permanent  influence. 
But  into  that  question  we  need  not  enter. 
We  are  speaking  as  to  the  fact  only ;  and 
shall  leave  mankind  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Bible,  supposing  it  other  than  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  presents  us  with  a  still  more 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  space  which  it 
occupies  tliroughout  the  continued  history  of 
literature.  We  see  nothing  like  it;  and  it 
may  well  perplex  the  infidel  to  account  for 
it.  Nor  need  his  sagacity  disdain  to  enter  a 
little  more  deeply  into  its  possible  causes, 
than  he  is  usually  inclined  to  do.  It  has 
not  been  given  to  any  other  book  of  religion, 
thus  to  triumph  over  national  prejudices, 
and  lodge  itself  securely  in  the  heart  of  great 
communities,  varying  by  every  conceivable 
diversity  of  language,  race,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  indeed  agreeing  in  nothing  but  a 
veneration  for  itself.  It  adapts  itself  with 
facility  to  the  revolutions  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  shake  to  pieces  all  things  else; 
and  flexibly  accommodates  itself  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  the  changes  of  civiliza- 
tion. Even  conquests — the  disorganization 
of  old  nations — the  formation  of  new — do 
not  afiect  the  continuity  of*  its  empire.  It 
lays  hold  of  the  new  as  of  the  old,  and 
transmigrates  with  the  spirit  of  humanity; 
attracting  to  itself,  by  its  own  moral  power, 
in  all  the  communities  it  enters,  a  ceaseless 
intensity  of  effort  for  its  propagation,  illus- 
tration, and  defense.  Other  systems  of  re- 
ligion arc  usually  delicate  exotics,  and  will 
not  bear  transplanting.  The  gods  of  the 
nations  are  local  deities,  and  reluctantly  quit 
theur  native  soil ;  at  all  events  they  patronize 
only  their  favorite  races,  and  perish  at  once 
when  the  tribe  or  nation  of  their  worshippers 
becomes  extinct ;  often  long  before.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  is  more  difficult  than  to  make 
foreigners  feel  any  thing  but  the  utmost  in- 
difference (except  as  an  object  of  philosophic 
cariosity)  about  the  rehgion  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  no  portion  of  their  national  lite- 
rature is  regarded  as  more  tedious  or  unat- 
tractive than  that  which  treats  of  their  the- 


ology. The  elegant  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Rome  made  no  proselytes  among  other 
nations,  and  fell  hopelessly  the  moment  they 
feU.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet  has,  it  is  true, 
been  propagated  by  the  sword ;  but  it  has 
been  propagated  by  nothing  else;  and  its 
dominion  has  been  limited  to  those  nations 
who  could  not  reply  to  that  logic.  If  the 
Bible  be  false,  the  facDity  with  which  it 
overleaps  the  otherwise  impassable  bounda- 
ries of  race  and  clime,  and  domiciliates  itself 
among  so  many  different  nations,  is  assured- 
ly a  far  more  striking  and  wonderful  proof 
of  human  ignorance,  perverseness  and  stu- 

{)idity,  than  is  afforded  in  the  limited  preva- 
ence  of  even  the  most  abject  superstitions  ; 
or,  if  it  really  has  merits  which,  though  a 
fable,  have  enabled  it  to  impose  so  compre- 
hensively and  variously  on  mankind,  won- 
derful indeed  must  have  been  the  skill  in  its 
composition ;  so  wonderful  that  even  the  in- 
fidel himself  ought  never  to  regard  it  but 
with  the  profoundest  reverence,  as  far  too 
successful  and  sublime  a  fabrication  to  admit 
a  thought  of  scoff  or  ridicule.  In  his  last 
illness,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Sir  W. 
Scott  asked  Mr.  Lock  hart  to  read  to  him. 
Mr.  Lockhart  inquired  what  book  he  would 
Hke.  "  Can  you  ask  ?"  said  Sir  Walter— 
"  there  is  but  one  ;"  and  requested  him  to 
read  a  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John. 
When  will  an  equal  genius,  to  whom  all 
the  realms  of  fiction  are  as  familiar  as  to 
him,  say  the  hke  of  some  professed  revela- 
-tion,  originating  among  a  race  and  associated 
with  a  history  and  a  clime  as  foreign  as 
those  connected  with  the  birth-place  of  the 
Bible  from  those  of  the  ancestry  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter ^cott?  Can  we  by  any  stretch  of  imag- 
ination suppose  some  Walter  Scott  of  a  new 
race  in  Australia  or  South  Africa,  saying  the 
same  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran  ? 

While  so  large  a  portion  of  merely  human 
literature,  like  all  things  else  that  are  human, 
is  inscribed  with  "  vanity,"  it  has  its  "  ex- 
celling glory"  too. 

Soberly  considered,  mdeed,  the  writer  has 
enough  to  make  him  contented  with  his  vo- 
cation, though  not  proud  of  it.  The  value  of 
books  does  not  depend  upon  their  durability ; 
nor  in  truth  is  there  any, reason  why  the 
philosopher  should,  be  more  solicitous  about 
these  wasted  and  wasting  treasures  of  mind 
than  about  the  death  of  men,  or  the  decay  of 
the  cities  they  have  built,  or  of  the  empires 
they  have  founded !  They  but  follow  the 
same  law  which  is  imposed  on  all  thin^^s  hu- 
man, and  on  things  which  were  created  before 
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man.  Gcolocnsts  tell  us  of  vast  intervals  of 
time — myriads  of  years — passed  in  the  tardy 
revolutions  by  which  our  earth  was  prepared 
for  our  habitation,  and  during  which  succes- 
sive generations  of  animals  and  vegetables 
flourished  and  became  extinct ;  the  individu- 
als always,  and  often  the  species ;  the  term 
of  life  allotted  to  them,  and  their  place  in  the 
system,  beinr  exactly  appropriate  to  the 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  world's  develop- 
ment, and  linked,  in  a  law  of  subserviency,  to 
the  successive  parts  and  the  various  phases 
of  one  vast  continuous  process.  Though 
permitted  and  organized  to  enjoy  their  brief 
term  of  life,  they  were  chiefly  important  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  future,  and  as  in- 
fluencing that  future,  not  by  forming  part'  of 
it,  but  by  having  been  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  arrival.  Tne  same  law  which  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  whole  history  of  the  geological 
eras,  appears  also  to  characterize  our  own  ; 
the  present  passes  away,  but  it  is  made  sub- 
servient to  a  -glorious  future.  As  these  geo- 
logical periods  were  preparatory  to  the 
introduction  of  the  human  economy,  so  the 
various  eras  of  that  economv  itself  are  sub- 
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ordinatcd  to  its  ultimate  and  perfect  develop- 
ment. Individu«als  and  nations  perish,  but 
the  progress  of  humanity  is  contmued  ;  and 
in  this  persuasion,  the  author  who  has  in 
any  tolerable  measure  endeavored  conscien- 
tiously "to  serve  his  generation" — awaking 
from  his  idle  dreams  of  immortality — must 
find,  like  every  other  man  who  has  done  the 
same  in  other  ways,  his  grounds  of  resigna-* 
tion  and  consolation.  It  is  pleasing,  with 
the  elder  Pliny,  whose  judgment  is  sanctioned 
by  Leibnitz  and  Gibbon,  to  believe  that 
scarcely  any  book  was  ever  written  (not 
positively  immoral)  which  did  not  contain 
something  valuable ;  *  some  contribution, 
however  small,  to  the  general  stock  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  still  preserved,  in  other 
forms,  for  succeeding  Jiges,  though  the  book 
itself,  like  its  author,  had  become  food  for 
worms ;  or  something  which  tended  to  mould 
and  influence  some  contemporary  mind  des- 
tined to  act  with  greater  power  on  distant 
generations.  The  whole  gigantic  growth  of 
human  knowledge  and  science  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  deposits  which  geologists 
describe,  full  of  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life — beautiful  once,  and  beneficial 
still.  The  luxuriant  foliage  and  huge  forest 
growth  of  science  and  literature  which  now 
overshadow  us,  are  themselves    rooted    in 


*  "  Nullum  esse  libnim  tam  malum  ut  non  ex 
aliqua  parte  prodesseL" 
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strata  of  deca3nng  or  decayed  mind,  and  de- 
rive their  nourishment  from  them ;  the  very 
soil  we  turn  is  the  loose  detritus  of  thought, 
washed  down  to  us  through  long  ages.  In 
the  world  of  intellect,  as  in  the  world  of  mat- 
ter, though  "  vanity"  is  written  on  all  things, 
and  oblivion  awaits  man  and  his  achieve- 
mentA,  yet  is  it  also  sublimely  true,  that  in 
both  alike  death  is  itself  the  germ  of  life  ;  and 
new  forms  of  glory  and  beauty  spring  from 
the  dust  of  desolation. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  more  special  topics 
from  which  the  repining  author  may  derive 
consolation.  One  ls,  that,  as  the  number  of 
readers  will  be  perpetually  increased,  though 
it  may  be  true  that  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  of  them  will  bear  an  ever  diminishing 
ratio  to  the  absolute  accumulations  of  hu- 
man science  and  literature,  far  more  of  both 
will  be  preserved  in  the  memories  of  man- 
kind collecticelti ;  and  each  writer,  worthy 
to  live  at  all,  will  find,  not  indeed  temples 
thronged  with  admiring  worshippers  and 
altars  steaming  with  sacrifices,  but  at  all 
events  a  little  oratory  here  and  there,  where 
some  solitary  devotee  will  be  paying  his 
homage.  He  'cannot  hope  to  be  a  Jupiter 
Capitolinus ;  but  he  may  be  the  household 
god  of  some  quiet  hearth,  and  receive  there 
his  modest  oblation  and  his  pinch  of  daily 
incense. 

A  still  further  consolation  rem^s  for 
even  those  who  dare  not  hope  for  sd'  much 
as  this  species  of  obscure  fame.  If  not  pre- 
served entire,  they  will  yet  be  remembered 
by  fragments  ;  in  volumes  of  specimens  and 
extracts,  or  happier  still,  embalmed*  in  those 
vast  works  which  will  consign  to  posterity 
the  history  of  great  nations,  with  the  whole 
story  of  their  political,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual development.  How  many  authors,  else 
utterly  forgotten,  will  leave  minute  relics  of 
themselves  in  the  notes  and  cilations  of  suclr 
works  as  those  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay! 
It  is  but  a  plank  from  the  wreck,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  is  soibething. 

Nor  do  the  fond  author's  hopes  end  here. 
We  have  compared  the  vast  relics  of  decayed 
and  mouldering  literature  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  on  which  our  living  world 
flourishes ;  in  which  it  fastens  its  roots,  and 
over  which  it  waves  its  luxuriance.  A 
fanciful  mind  might  pursue  the  analogy  a 
little  further  and  discern  some  resemblance 
between  the  mutations  and  revolutions  of 
literature  and  books,  and  those  incomparably 
greater,  and  yet,  to  us,  scarcely  more  inter- 
esting changes  which  have  swept  over  the 
surface  of  the  material  world.    Geologists 
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tell  us  of  the  successive  submersion  and  ele- 
vation of  vast  tracts  of  earth,  now  rich  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  then  buried  for 
unnumbered  ages  in  oblivion,  then  again  re- 
appearing to  the  light  of  day,  and  bearing, 
dank  and  dripping  from  the  ocean  bed,  the 
memorials  of  their  past  glories.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  the  treasures  of  buried  litera- 
ture. Long  whelmed  beneath  the  inunda- 
tions of  barbaiism,  or  buried  in  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  war  and  conquest,  we  see  them, 
after  centuries  of  "  cold  obstruction,"  once 
more  coming  to  light,  the  fossil  remains  of 
ancient  life — forms  of  power,  of  beauty,  or 
deformity — characterized  indeed  by  many 
analogies  to  the  present  species  of  organized 
life,  but  also  by  many  differences. 

The  revival  of  classical  literature,  after  the 
dark  ages,  was  the  greatest  and  most  splendid 
of  these  recoveries  of  the  past ;  and  must 
have  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  genera- 
tion which  witnessed  it,  emotions  very  simi- 
lar to  those  with  which  men  gazed  on  the 
treasures  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  when 
those  ancient  cities  were  first  opened  to  the 
day.  Though  this  is  the  grandest  of  all 
such  restorations,  let  the  author  remember 
for  his  comfort,  (if  not  too  bashful,)  that  a 
similar  process  is  perpetually  going  on, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Discussions  and 
controversies,  which  had  been  hushed  for 
ages,  treak  out  again,  like  long  silent  vol- 
canoes-J  men  turn  with  renewed  eagerness  to 
the  opinions  of  persons  who  had  been  for- 
gotten apparently  forever ;  and  names  which 
had  not  been  heard  for  centuries,  once  more 
fill  men*»  mouths  and  are  trumpeted  to  the 
four  winds.  A  pleasantly  oracular  saying, 
or  a  half-anticipation  of  some  newly  dis- 
covered truth,  is  found  in  the  voluminous 
writings  of  an  ancient  author,  and  excites  a 
passing  glow  of  veneration  to  his  name  and 
works.  In  the  indefatigable  grubbings  and 
gropings  of  The  literary  antiquary  again, 
scarcely  any  author  need  despair  of  an  oc- 
casional remembrance ;  of  producing  some 
cuinosities  for  those  cabinets  where  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  worthless  of  relics  are 
preserved  with  impartial  veneration.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  his  spade  and  mattock  may 
not  bring  up.  What  honor  to  furnish  to  the 
Cuviers  of  critical  science,  though  but  in  a 
fossil  bone  or  shell,  a  theme  for  their  con- 
jectures and  learned  dissertations ;  and  per- 
haps be  even  constructed  into  a  more  mag- 
nificent creature  than  nature  ever  made  the 
original !  Who  eould  have  hoped,  a  few 
years  back,  to  see  the  reappearance  of  so 
much  of  our  early  hterature  as   we  have 


recently  witnsssed?  And  who  could  have 
anticipated  how  wide  a  nange  the  transient, 
but  while  they  last,  most  active  fashions  of 
literary  research  would  take?  Now  it  is 
Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  antiquities ;  now 
local  traditions,  and  old  songs  and  ballads ; 
now  the  old  dramatists  have  their  turn,  and 
now  the  old  divines.  Who  could  have  ex- 
pected to  see  the  venerable  Bede*s  "  opera 
omnia"  in  English  as  well  as  Latin,  pub- 
lished in  all  the  glories  of  modern  typog- 
raphy ?  *'  It  is  hard  to  say,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  speaking  of  our  bodies, 
"  how  often  we  are  to  be  buried ;"  the  same 
may  be  said  of  our  minds  ;  and  though  this 
successive  resurrection  and  entombment  is 
not  immortality,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  transmigration.  It  is  true  that  a  ma- 
licious wit  might  hint  that  not  a  little  of  this 
exhumed  literature  is  immediately  recom- 
mitted to  the  dust,  and  that  its  resurrection 
is  but  for  a  second  celebration  of  its  obse- 
quies. They  will  be  inclined  to  say  what 
Horace  Walpole  says  of  some  other  anti- 
quarian recoveries,  **  What  signifies  raising 
the  dead  so  often,  when  they  die  the  next 
minute  ?" 

How  singular  has  been  the  destiny  of  Aris- 
totle !  After  having  been  lost  to  the  world 
for  ages,  we  see  him  making  a  second  and 
wider  conquest,  and  foundhig  the  most  dura- 
ble and  absolute  despotism  of  mind  the  world 
has  ever  seen !  After  a  second  dethrone- 
ment, he  is  now  fighting  his  way  back  to  no 
mean  empire — an  empire  promising  to  be  all 
the  more  permanent,  that  it  is  founded  in  a 
juster  estimate  of  his  real  claims  on  the  grati- 
tude and  reverence  of  mankind,  and  that  he 
is  invited  to  wield  the  sceptre,  not  of  a  des- 
pot, but  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 

But  our  author  sighs,  and  says  with  truth 
and  naivete,  "  there  are  so  few  Aristotles!" 
We  reply,  with  a  perseverance  in  suggesting 
consolation  worthy  of  Boethius  or  Mr.  Shan- 
dy, that,  supposing  none  of  these  sedatives 
sufficient  to  soothe  wounded  vanity,  there 
.are  still  others.  And  among  them,  assuredly 
not  the  least,  are  those  least  thought  of ;  we 
mean,  the  pleasure  of  composition  itself; 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  an  author's 
rewards ;  just  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
happiness  is  found,  not  in  the  object  we  pro- 
fessedly seek,  but  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
and  in  the  energetic  employment  of  our  fac- 
ulties. If,  indeed,  the  experience  of  Bufl'on 
were  that  of  authors  in  general,  none  would 
deny  this,  and  the  passion  for  writing  would 
become  a  universal  madness.  Speaking  of 
the  hours  of  composition,  he  says,  "  These 
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are  the  most  luxurious  and  deUghtful  mo- 
ments of  life ;  which  have  often  enticed  me 
to  pass  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  my  desk,  in 
a  state  of  transport;  this  gratification,  more 
than  glory,  is  my  reward.  *  But  we  fear 
that  there  are  not  a  few  writers,  and  of  no 
mean  fame,  who,  while  conceding  that  when 
their  minds  wrought  freely  and  their  facul- 
ties lay  in  sunshine,  the  moments  of  compo- 
sition were  among  the  happiest  of  their  life, 
would  also  affirm  that  those  in  which  they 
have  had  to  struggle  against  the  vis  inertia 
which  prevented  them  from  commencmg 
their  task,  or  had  to  contend  with  half-formed 
conceptions  and  intractable  expressions,  till 
the  sun  broke  through  the  mist,  and  thought 
became  clear  and  words  obedient,  were 
among  the  most  painful.  Well  spoke  one 
who  has,  we  apprehend,  experienced  all  the 
raptures  and  all  the  agonies  of  composition : 

"  When  happiest  fancy  has  inspired  the  strains, 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  the  enthusiast  to  the  social  board, 
Haunts  him,  belated,  on  the  silent  plains. 
Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  tbqugbt  stand  clear 
At  last,  of  hinderance  and  obscurity, 
Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of 
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We  are  inclined  to  place  the  pleasure  of 
writing  itself,  among  the  chief  incentives  of 
jiuthorship  ;  and  the  proof  is.  found  in  this, 
that  so  few  ever  stop  when  they  have  once 
begun,  not  even  for  neglect  or  poverty. 
"  There  arc  millions  of  men,"  says  Byron, 
"  who  have  never  written  a  book,  but  few 
who  have  written  only  one."  And  Walter 
Scott's  testimony  to  the  inveteracy  of  the 
cacoethes  scribendi  is  equally  strong.  Not 
even  the  ointment  of  sarcasm  and  satire  can 
cure  it. 

Perhaps  even  this  will  not  be  taken  as 
sufficient  compensation ;  why  then  let  the  au- 
thor remember  that  in  the  only  intelligible 
sense,  he  enjoys  almost  as  extensive  a  Fame 
as  his  betters.  There  is  a  little  circle  of 
which  each  man  is  the  centre  ;  and  this  nar- 
row theatre  is  generally  enough  for  the  ac- 
commodating vanity  of  the  human  heart. 
Indeed,  it  is  of  that  microcosm  in  which  each 
man  dwells,  that  even  the  loftiest  ambition  is 
really  thinking,  when  it  whispers  to  itself 
some  folly  about  distant  regions  and  remote 
ages,  whose  unheard  plaudits  will  never 
greet  his  ear,  and  which  he  utterly  fails  to 


*  Cited  in  "Curiosities  of  Literature.**  See  the 
whole  of  the  amusing  anecdotes  on  lAienry  Com- 
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realize.  It  is,  after  all,  the  applause  of  the 
familiar  friends,  among  whom  he  daily  lives, 
that  he  craves  and  loves.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  Musaeus  was  ever  so  delighted 
with  the  thought  of  posthumous  renown,  as 
he  was  when  his  little  boy,  discovering  from 
an  iip-stairs  window  a  fresh  troop  of  visitors 
coming,  as  the  child  supposed,  with  the 
usual  offering  of  congratulations  on  his  fa- 
ther's sudden  success,  cried  out,  "  Here  are 
more  people  coming  to  praise  papa !" 

Should  our  friends  and  family  form  too 
small  a  sphere  for  the  vaulting  ambition  of 
self-love,  we  must  needs  content  ourselves 
with  the  questionable  comfort  suggested  in 
the  case  of  our  literal  death,  not  only  hj 
Cicero,  and  his  imitator  Mr.  Shandy,  but  by 
all  other  consolers,  from  the  time  of  Job's 
comforters  downwards;  that  is  the  "com- 
mon lot,"  and  that  "  what  is  the  doom  of  our 
betters  is  good  enough  for  us."  Nor  will 
vanity  fail  to  whisper,  "  Not  the  worthless 
alone  arc  forgotten — ^gold,  silver,  pearls  and 
jewels  strew  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
not  the  will  of  man,  but  the  law  of  nature, 
that  I  should  die." 

In  truth,  for  an  honest  man,  the  single 
sentence  already  quoted  from  Pliny  will  oe 
consolation  enough.  Like  every  other  honest 
man  who  does  his  duty  to  the  present  hour, 
and  who  dreams  not  of  asking  immortality 
for  his  merits,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  the 
writer,  to  have  "served  his  generation."  Nor 
need  we  say,  in  how  important  a  degree 
each  individual  has  done  this  !  It  is  a  topic 
easily  improved  upon,  by  the  happy  facility 
of  human  vanity ;  for  all  are  ready  enough 
to  believe,  and  certainly  authors  as  much  as 
any,  that  they  have  not  trifled  life  away ; 
and  to  think  of  their  doings  much  as  Uncle 
Toby  did  of  his  mimic  fortifications :  "  Heav- 
en is  my  witness,  brother  Shandy,  that  the 
pleasure  I  have  taken  in  these  things,  and 
that  infinite  delight  in  particular,  which  has 
attended  my  sieges  in  my  bowling-green,  has 
arose  within  me,  and  I  hope  in  the  Corpo- 
ral too,  from  the  consciousness  we  both  had, 
that  in  carrying  them  on  we  were  answering 
the  great  ends  of  our  creation." 

But,  without  a  gibe,  the  destiny  of  the 
honest  writer,  even  though  but  moderately 
successful,  and  much  more,  if  long  and  widely 
popular,  is  surely  glorious  and  enviable.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  is  to  die,  for  we  do  not 
count  the  record  of  a  name  when  the  works 
are  no  longer  read  as  anything  better  than 
an  epitaph,  and  even  that  may  vanish  ;  yet, 
to  come  into  contact  with  other  minds,  even 
though  for  limited  periods,  to  move  them  by 
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a  silent  influence,  to  co-operate  in  the  con- 
struction of  character,  to  mould'  their  habits 
of  thought,  to  promote  the  dominion  of  truth 
and  virtue,  to  exercise  a  spell  over  those  we 
have  never  seen  and  never  can  see — in  other 
climes,  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe,  and 
-when  the  hand  that  wrote  is  still  forever — 
is  surely  a  most  wonderful  and  even  awful 
prerogative.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of 
the  immediate  influence  .of  spirit  on  spirit 
than  anything  else  with  which  this  world 
presents  us.  It  is  of  a  purely  moral  nature ; 
it  is  also  silent  as  the  dew — invisible  as  the 
wind  !  We  can  adequately  conceive  of  such 
an  influence  only  by  imagining  ourselves,  un- 
der the  privilege  of  the  ring  of  Gyges,  to 
gaze,  invisible,  on  the  solitary  reader  as  he 
pores  over  a  favorite  author,  and  watch  in 
nis  countenance,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  reflection 
of  the  page  which  holds  him  captive ;  now 
knitting  his  brow  over  a  difficult  argument, 
and  deriving  at  once  discipline  and  know- 
ledge by  the  effort — now  relaxing  into  smiles 
at  wit  and  humor — now  dwelling  with  a  gUs- 
tening  eye  on  tenderness  and  pathos — and  in 
either  case,  the  subject  of  emotions  which 
not  only  constitute  the  mood  of  the  moment, 
bat  in  their  measure  co-operate  to  the  forma- 
tion of  those  habits  which  issue  in  character 
and  conduct;  now  yielding  up  some  fond 
illusion  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  anon  be- 
trayed into  another  by  the  force  of  sophistry ; 
now  rebuked  for  some  vice  or  folly,  and  bind- 
ing himself  with  renewed  vows  to  the  ser- 
vice of  virtue  ;  and  now  sympathizing  with 
the  too  faithful  delineation  of  vicious  pas- 
sions and  depraved  pleasures,  and  strength- 
ening by  one  more  rivet  the  dominion  of  evil 
over  the  soul !  Surely,  to  be  able  to  wield 
such  a  power  as  this  implies,  in  any  degree, 
and  for  limited  periods,  is  a  stupendous  at- 
tribute ;  one  which,  if  more  deeply  pondered, 
would  frequently  cause  a  writer  to  pause  and 
tremble,  as  though  his  pen  had  been  the  rod 
of  an  enchanter. 

Happy  those  who  have   wielded  it  well, 
and  who 

"  Dying  leave  no  line  they  wish  to  blot" 

Happier,  far  happier  such,  in  the  prospect 
of  speedy  extinction,  than  those  whose  loftier 
genius  promises  immortality  of  fame,  and 
whose  abuse  of  it  renders  that  immortality  a 
curse.  Melancholy  indeed  is  the  lot  of  all, 
whose  high  endowments  have  been  worse 
than  wasted ;  who  have  left  to  that  world 
which  they  were  born  to  bless,  only  a  legacy 
of  shame  and  sorrow ;  whose  vices  and  fol- 


lies, unlike  those  of  other  men,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  die  with  them,  but  continue  active 
for  evil  after  the  men  themselves  are  dust. 

It  becomes  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a 
writer  to  remember  this.  The  ill  which 
other  men  do,  for  the  most  part  dies  with 
them.  Not  indeed  that  this  is  litcnilly  true, 
even  of  the  obscurest  of  the  species.  We 
are  all  but  hnks  in  a  vast  chain  which 
stretches  from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  and  unconsciously 
receive  and  transmit  a  subtle  influence.  As 
we  are,  in  great  measure,  what  our  forefathers 
made  us,  so  our  posterity  will  be  what  we 
make  them ;  and  it  is  a  thought  which  may  well 
make  us  both  proud  and  afraid  of  our  destiny. 

But  such  truths,  though  universally  appli- 
cable, are  more  worthy  of  being  pondered 
by  great  authors  than  by  any  other  class  of 
men.  These  outlive  their  age ;  and  their 
thoughts  continue  to  operate  immediately  on 
the  spirit  of  their  race.  How  sad,  to  one 
who  feels  that  he  has  abused  his  high  trust, 
to  know  that  he  is  to  perpetuate  his  vices  ; 
that  he  has  spoken  a  spell  for  evil,  and  can- 
not unsay  it ;  that  the  poisoned  shaft  has  left 
the  bow  and  cannot  be  recalled  !  If  we 
might  be  permitted  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  reward  or  punishment  of 
departed  spirits,  to  revisit  this  lower  world 
and  to  trace  the  good  or  evil  consequences  of 
their  actions,  what  more  deplorable  condition 
can  be  conceived  than  that  of  a  great  but 
misguided  genius,  taught,  before  he  departed, 
the  folly  of  his  course,  and  condemned  to 
witness  its  effects  without  the  power  of  ar- 
resting them  ?  How  would  he  sigh  for  the 
day  which  shall  cover  his  fame  with  a  wel- 
come cloud,  and  bury  him  in  the  once  dreaded 
oblivion !  How  would  he  covet  as  the  high- 
est boon  the  loss  of  that  immortality  for 
which  he  toiled  so  much  and  so  long  !  With 
what  feelings  would  he  see  the  productions 
of  his  wit  and  fancy,  proscribed  and  loathed 
by  every  man  whose  love  and  veneration  are 
worth  possessing !  With  what  anguish  would 
he  see  the  subtle  poison  he  had  distilled  take 
hold  of  innocence ;  watch  the  first  blushes 
of  still  ingenuous  shame,  see  them  fade  away 
from  the  cheek  as  evil  became  familiar,  trace 
in  his  influence  the  initial  movements  in  that 
long  career  of  agony,  and  remorse,  and  shame 
which  awaits  his  victims ;  and  shudder  to 
think  that  those  whose  faith  he  has  destroyed, 
or  whose  morals  he  has  corrupted,  may  find 
him  out  in  the  world  of  spirits,  to  tax  him  as 
their  seducer  to  infamy  and  crime  !* 


*  To  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  must,  we  fear, 
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Even  such  authors^  however,  will  reach 
the  oblivion  they  have  desired  at  last ;  for 
this  miLst  be  the  ultimate  doom  (whatever 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case)  of  all 
who  have  set  at  defiance  the  maxims  of 
decency,  morality,  and  religion — however 
bright  their  genius,  and  however  vast  their 
powers.  As  the  world  grows  older,  and,  we 
trust,  better — as  it  approximates  to  that  state 
of  religious  and  moral  elevation  which  Chris- 
tianity warrants  us  to  anticipate,  many  a 
production  which  a  licentious  age  has  par- 
doned for  its  genius,  will  be  thrown  aside  in 
spite  of  it.  In  that  day,  if  genius  rebelliously 
refuse,  as  it  assuredly  will  not — ^for  the 
highest  genius  has  not  even  hitherto  refused 
— to  consecrate  itself  to  goodness,  the  world 
will  rather  turn  to  the  humblest  productions 
which  are  instinct  with  virtue,  than  to  the 
fairest  works  of  genius,  when  polluted  by 
vice.  In  a  word,  the  long  idolatry  of  intel- 
lect which  has  enslaved  the  world  will  be 
broken ;  and  that  world  will  perceive  that, 
bright  as  genius  may  be,  virtue  is  brighter 
still. 

Happy  the  writers  who,  if  destined  to  live 
so  long,  have,  with  souls  prophetic  of  the 
great  change,  and  true  to   the   dictates  of 


be  left  to  the  moreunclonded  vision  of  another  world 
Literary  vanity  is  almost  the  last  foible  that  is  sur- 
rendered in  this.  There  is  much  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  keen  satire,  in  the  tale  which  Addi- 
son tells  of  the  atheist,  vho,  bewailing  on  his  death- 
bed the  mischief  his  works  would  do  after  he  was  gone, 
quickly  repented  of  his  repentance,  when  his  spirit- 
ual adviser  unhappily  sought  to  alleviate  liis  grief  by 
assuring  him  that  his  arguments  were  so  weak,  and 
his  writing  so  little  known,  that  he  need  not  be  under 
any  apprenensions.  *'  The  dying  man  had  still  so  much 
of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut  to 
the  heart  with  these  consolations  ;  and,  without  an- 
swering the  good  man,  asked  his  friends  where  they 
had  picked  up  sudi  a  blockhead  ?  and  whether  they 
thought  him  a  proper  person  to  attend  one  in  his 
condition  ?" 


morality  and  religion,  never  written  a  line 
but  what  after  ages  may  gratefully  turn  to 
for  solid  instruction  or  innocent  delight ;  and 
happy  also  all  who,  though  not  destined  to 
see  those  distant  times,  have  in  any  meastire 
contributed  to  form  and  hasten  them. 

Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  bis 
Phsedrus,  describes  Socrates  as  contending 
for  the  superiority  of  oral  instruction,  by 
representing  books  as  silent.  The  inferiority 
of  the  written  word  to  the  living  voice  is  in 
many  respects  undeniable ;  but  surely  it  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage 
of  its  diffusive  and  permanent  character. 
Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  Socrates, 
he  owes  it  almost  entirely  to  the  books  he 
refused  to  write !  and  it  might  have  been 
greater  still  had  he  condescended  to  writ- 
some  of  his  own. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  all  human  literature 
— ^taking  it  collectively — is,  that  it  is  our 
pledge  and  security  against  the  retrograda- 
tion  of  humanity;  the  effectual  breakwater 
against  barbarism  ;  the  ratchet  in  the  great 
wheel  of  the  world,  which,  even  if  it  stands 
still,  prevents  it  from  slipping  back.  Epheme- 
ral as  man's  books  are,  they  are  at  least  not 
so  ephemeral  as  himself ;  and  consign  with- 
out difficulty  to  posterity  what  would  other- 
wise never  reach  them.  A  good  book  is  the 
Methuselah  of  these  latter  ages. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  lest  we  should 
have  reason  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of 
old  Fuller :  "  But  what  do  I,  speaking  against 
the  multiplicity  of  books  in  this  age,  who  tres- 
pass in  this  nature  myself?  What  was  a 
learned  man's  compliment,  may  serve  for  my 
confession  and  conclusion,  '  Multi  met  similes 
hoc  morbo  laborant — ut  cum  scribere  nesciant, 
(amen  a  scribendo  temperare  non  possuit,*  '* 
Even  as  it  is,  we  fear  that  some  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  disposed  to  say  that  we  have 
illustrated  the  "  vanity"  without  proving  the 
"glory"  of  literature. 


■♦♦■ 
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From  the  People's   Journal. 
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I    FEAR    TO   THINK    HOW   GLAD   I   AM!" 


How  still  and  solemn  is  the  night  1 
Thick  darkness  hangs  around; 

No  faintest  gleam  of  distant  light, 
No  softest  breath  of  sound. 

Sec  !  in  the  heavens  a  holy  star 
Comes  with  its  steady  ray, 

And  silently  from  near  and  fiur 


The  gloom  dissolves  awliy. 
So  on  my  life  sat  brooding  night ; 

But  Love's  sweet,  steadv  ray 
Brings  to  my  soul  a  cheerful  hght, 

And  grief  dissolves  away. 
I  fear  to  think  how  glad  I  am  I 
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STATE   OF    MUSIC   ON   THE    CONTINENT. 


In  giving  a  short  account  of  the  state  of 
music  on  the  Continent,  we  cannot  commence 
better  than  by  remarking  that  there  are  cer- 
tain times  when  arts  of  all  kinds  seem  to 
take  a  stand,  and  others  when  they  march 
onward  with  great  rapidity.  Leaving  Han- 
del, Mozart,  Haydn,  and  other  great  compo- 
sers apart,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
epoch  when  Rossini  appeared,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  impetus  which  his  works  gave  to 
musical  progress,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  which  we  have 
above  stated.  For  a  period  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  his  beautiful  and  flowing  melodies 
have  been  heard  over  all  the  world;  and 
even  now  many  of  them  retain  their  original 
freshness.  For  instance,  who  has  not  listen- 
ed with  pleasure  to  "  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  an  air 
which  has  formed  one  of  our  stock  concert 
pieces,  and  which  has  been  ground  on  every 
barrel-organ  ever  since  its  composition.  But 
besides  his  power  over  melody,  Rossini  broke 
up  fresh  ground  ;  he  gave  vocal  music  quite  a 
new  character ;  he  wrote  down,  note  by  note, 
all  those  ornaments  which  former  composers 
were  wont  to  leave  to  the  judgment  and  caprice 
of  the  singer ;  besides  which,  be  gave  a  new 
and  varied  form  to  spng  which  it  did  not  pos- 
sess before  his  time.  Such  a  great  and  origi- 
nal genius  was  not  without  a  host  of  imita- 
tors, who  succeeded,  like  all  others,  in  fol- 
lowing his  various  defects.  Thus  he  for 
many  years  remained  without  a  rival,  and 
every  other  composer  was,  in  a  manner, 
banished  from  the  scene.  At  one  period  the 
stream  of  dolifjhtful  works  which  he  contin- 
ued  to  pour  forth  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
However,  to  the  surprise  of  the  world,  being 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  suddenly  ceased 
to  write;  and  with  "William  Tell,"  perhaps 
his  greatest  composition,  his  career  was  closed. 

On  the  Italian  stage,  wheite  much  more 
depends  upon  novelty  than  on  intiinsic  value, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  operas  of  Rossini, 
however  beautiful,  ceased  to  attract ;  and  at- 
tempts were  made  by  a  host  of  inferior  com- 


posers, by  following  his  models,  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  which  he  had  left.  But  all  in  vain. 
Thousands  of  passages  intended  for  the  voice, 
but  certainly  much  more  appropriate  for  the 
violin,  were  crowded  into  the  cavatinas,  duos, 
<&c.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to  follow  the 
line  marked  out  by  the  great  master ;  but  as 
melody,  the  soul  of  the  whole,  was  wanting, 
the  attempts  fell  flat  to  the  ground.  Thus, 
for  many  years,  recourse  was  still  obliged  to 
be  had  to  Rossini ;  and  the  dilettanti,  while 
they  listened  with  pleasure,  still  looked  for- 
ward with  longing  to  the  advent  of  a  new 
copiposer. 

These  hopes  were  not  entirely  frustrated, 
for  Bellini,  a  young  Sicilian,  appeared  in  the 
musical  world,  and,  by  judiciously  avoiding 
the  style  adopted  by  Rossini — ^in  the  success- 
ful imitation  of  which  all  who  had  attempted 
it  had  failed — by  becoming  as  simple  as  the 
latter  was  complicated,  and  by  being  happily 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  rich  vein  of  tender 
melodv,  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  directing 
attention  to  himself,  and  in  withdrawing  it 
from  his  great  predecessor."  However,  un- 
fortunately for  the  pleasure  of  the  musical 
world,  this  young  composer,  after  having 
Written  several  charming  works,  died  sudden- 
ly, before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  scene  was  then  left  to  Donizetti,  a 
voluminous  composer,  whose  operas  belong 
to  that  school  of  which  Bellini  may  be  said  to 
be  the  head.  Of  his  works  may  be  cited 
"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  founded  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  beautiful  tale,  which  rivals  in 
popularity  any  of  the  operas  written  by  Bel- 
lini. However,  Rossini  was  still  far  from 
being  reached.  In  tenderness,  perhaps,  he 
was  equalled,  or  even  excelled,  but  in  spark- 
ling brilliancy,  gaiety,  and  in  varied  beauty, 
his  competitors  were  far  behind. 

Thus,  since  the  advent  of  Rossini,  the 
Italian  lyric  stage  has  presented  little  novel- 
ty. Composers  have  not  been  wanting ;  but 
none  of  them  has  possessed  that  creative 
faculty  which  can  give  a  new  impulse  to  art, 
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and  which  can  make  it  even  take  a  new  di- 
rection. As  of  the  above  three  composers 
(who  are  the  most  remarkable  which  Italy, 
that  land  of  song,  has  produced  during  the 
present  century)  two  are  dead,  and  the  third 
has  been  resigned  to  inactivity,  it  remains 
only  for  us  to  speak  of  another,  whose  works 
have  found  their  way  into  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  who  may  at  present  be  called  the 
head  of  the  Italian  school.  We  refer  to  M. 
Verdi. 

The  operas  of  this  composer  having  made 
a  great  sensation  over  all  Italy,  which,  we 
may  observe  by  the  way,  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  the  dilettanti  in  Paris  and  London 
were  anxious  to  hear  them,  and  to  judge  for 
themselves.  The  result  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory;  for  although  some  skill  and 
novelty  were  displayed  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion, still  an  entire  absence  of  melody,  and  a 
strainincr  after  fantastical  effects,  caused  the 
works  of  the  new  composer  to  be  but  coldly 
received.  Novelty,  however,  is  a  certain  re- 
commendation ;  and  a  new  opera  by  Verdi 
was  found  to  attract  about  as  large  an  audi- 
ence as  an  old  one  by  Rossini  or  Donizetti. 
His  "  Jerusalem,"  which  is  a  French  adapta- 
tion of  the  *'  I  Lombardi,"  was  brought  out 
at  the  Great  Opera  in  Paris  with  the  utmost 
splendor.  Neither  costs  nor  pains  were 
spared  to  insure  its  success.  It  had  a  mod- 
erate run,  and  is  still  performed  occasionally. 
It,  however,  owes  a  great  part  of  its  good 
fortune  to  the  dresses,  scenery  and  decora- 
tions. The  music  of  "  I  Lombardi"  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  favorable  specimen  of  the  style 
of  Verdi ;  and  an  instrumental  movement, 
representing  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was  much 
and  justly  admired.  There  is,  however,  as 
is  usual  with  this  composer,  the  want  of  that 
divine  and  flowing  melody  which  we  Bnd  so 
continuously  throughout  the  works  of  Ros- 
sini, Bellini,  <kc.  Many  of  the  vocal  pas- 
sages are  also  but  ill  adapted  for  the  human 
voice,  and  require  a  straining  to  attain  them, 
which  is  equally  hurtful  to  the  performer 
and  disagreeable  to  the  hparer.  Thus  there 
is  little  hope  of  the  music  of  Verdi  ever  be- 
coming popular,  or  of  its  creating  a  new  era 
in  musical  history.  We  are,  therefore,  re- 
duced to  live  on  hope,  as  certainly  the  man 
has  not  yet  appeared  who  will  restore  to 
lUilian  music  that  brilliancy  and  universality 
which  it  acquired  under  the  creative  mind  of 
Rossini. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Meyerbeer, 
German  composers  have  furnished  us  with  no 
dramatic  music  of  the  first  class  for  a  long 
period.     Every  one  will  be  ready  to  acknowl- 


edge the  just  claims  of  this  composer,  which 
are  founded  principally  on  the  two  French 
operas,  "Les  Huguenots"  and  *' Robert  le 
Diable."  Still,  in  England,  his  music  has 
never  been  completely  relished.  Last  season, 
the  "Huguenots"  met  with  great  success 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  but,  we  might 
ask,  had  not  the  performers  a  greater  share 
of  it  than  the  composer?  In  our  opinion, 
the  music  of  Meyerbeer  will  never  be  so  pop- 
ular in  England  as  it  is  in  France.  It  does 
not  coincide  with  English  taste.  We  love  a 
graceful,  flowing  melody,  complete  in  itself, 
and  not  those  continued  changes  of  time  aAd 
key  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Meyer- 
beer. Besides,  the  French  themselves,  who 
are  the  great  partisans  of  this  composer, 
admit  that  there  are,  both  in  "  Robert"  and 
in  the  "  Huguenots,"  des  longueurs,  which 
the  patience  of  an  English  audience  can 
never  submit  to.  On  this  account,  .when 
these  operas  are  performed  in  England,  they 
are  generally  much  curtailed,  and,  we  think, 
judiciously  so.  Paris  is  at  present  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  for  his  new  opera  the 
"  Prophete.  A  part  of  it  is  in  rehearsal,  of 
which  report  speaks  favorably.  M.  Roger 
and  Madame  Viardot  will  doubtless  be  great 
elements  in  its  success.  No  pains  are  spared 
by  the  composer  in  drilling  his  company  ;  and 
the  administration  Jire  going  to  an  enormous 
expense,  so  as  to  produce  the  work  on  the 
grandest  scale  imaginable.  If  its  success 
equal  its  predecessors,  the  opera  will  have 
made  a  great  hit.  At  present,  there  is  much 
need  of  something  to  attract  the  musical 
public,  as  no  completely  successful  work 
has  been  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Na- 
tion for  a  long  period. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  French  com- 
posers, we  have  much  better  accounts  to 
give.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Auber  and  lla- 
levy?  The  first  sparkling  with  brilliancy,  and 
almost  rivalling  Rossini  himself  in  the  riches 
of  his  fancy ;  the  second  equally  great,  but  in 
another  style,  often  mingling  the  tender  and 
pathetic  with  the  gay  and  cheerful,  and  re- 
minding us  of  Heruld  or  Bellini.  *'  Haydee" 
and  the  "  Val  d*Andorre"  are  both  charming 
works,  and,  despite  of  politics,  insurrections, 
and  revolutions,have  continued  to  fill  the  Ope- 
ra Comique  to  the  very  doors.  The  author 
even  of  such  works  as  the  "  Domino  Noir" 
and  "  Pra  Diavolo"  has  gathered  fresh  laurels 
from  "Haydee;"  and  the  "  Val  d'Andorre" 
will  worthily  tiike  its  place  alongside  of  the 
"  Juive"  and  "  diaries  VI."  Both  "  Hay- 
dee"  and  the  "  VarxVndorre"  have  been  ad- 
mirably brought  out  and  performed.    The 
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greatest  care  has  been  everywhere  taken, 
even  down  to  the  minutest  details ;  which, 
we  tnay  remark,  goes  a  great  way  towards 
securing  the  success  of  a  musical  or  other 
dramatic  work.  With  Roger,  Boulo,  Her- 
man, Leon,  <&c.,  and  Mesdames  Lavoye  and 
Daroier,  the  triumph  has  been  complete. 
Happy,  we  may  remark,  are  composers  to 
have  their  works  entrusted  to  such  interpret- 
ers ;  and  fortunate  also  are  those  artistes  to 
have  the  execution  of  such  beautiful  music 
confided  to  them. 

The  Paris  Italian  Opera  has  this  season 
proved  a  complete  failure.  Perceiving  the 
consequences  which  the  revolution  would 
have  on  the  amusements  of  the  great,  and 
knowing  that  it  would  break  in  pieces  that 
class  of  society  on  which  he  depended  for  suc- 
cess, M.  Vatel,  the  late  director,  wisely  re- 
signed his  lease  to  M.  Dupin,  retiring  in  time, 
and  with  a  very  considerable  fortune.  This 
gentleman,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  lowered  the  prices,  engaged  a  poor 
company,  and  thus  endeavored  to  carry  on 
the  theatre  on  a  second-class  principle.  In 
such  a  city  as  Paris  this  plan  will  never  suc- 
ceed; and,  after  a  couple  of  months  of  a 
languishing  existence,  the  doors  were  obliged 
to  be  closed.  But  when  a  theatre  is  in  case, 
speculators  are  never  wanting ;  and  thus,  after 
being  shut  during  nearly  two  months,  con- 
sisting of  the  best  part  of  the  season,  it  has 
again  been  opened.  The  promises  of  improve- 
ments in  the  company  first  held  out  were 
very  great ;  they  have,  however,  been  but 
partially  realized.  Alboni  has  been  added, 
which  is  a  great  feature.  She  is  the  only 
female  singer  of  any  great  note,  as  Grisi  has 
declined,  and  Pcrsiani  is  in  England. 

In  Paris  there  have,  as  yet,  been  but  few 
good  concerts  given,  and  these  few  have  not 
b^n  so  fully  attended  as  had  been  expected. 
Mademoiselle  Teresa  Milanollo  was  welcomed 
back  with  pleasure.  This  gifted  young  artiste 
has  given  several  concerts,  in  which  her 
great  reputation  as  a  violinist  has  been  fully 
sustained.     Our  pleasure  b  tinctured  with 


regret,  when  we  have  to  record,  alongside 
of  her  success,  the  premature  death  of  her 
sister  from  chincough,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen.  The  Conservetoire  has  also  com- 
menced its  annual  concerts.  The  orchestra, 
conducted  by  M.  Girard,  a  worthy  successor 
to  M.  Habeneck,  is  truly  admirable.  No- 
where in  the  world  is  instrumental  music  so 
well  performed  as  in  Paris.  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Haydn,  <fec.  generally  absorb  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  programme.  Vocal 
music  is  no  feature  in  these  concerts  ;  how- 
ever, to  afford  a  little  variety,  one  or  two 
songs  are  generally  given  by  some  of  the 
female  singers  of  the  Opera.  Last  year,  at 
this  time,  the  Duke  de  Mont]^nsier  and  his 
young  wife  were  regular  attenders ;  this  year 
some  stout  and  fortunate  republicans  occupy 
their  place.  Some  good  concerts  have  also 
been  given  at  the  Jardin  d*Hiver.  Amongst 
the  performers  we  find  the  names  of  Mes- 
dames Dorus  Gras  and  Cinti  Damoreau,  to- 
gether with  Alard,  the  violinist,  and  several 
others  of  note.  The  smaller  and  cheaper 
concerts  seem  to  meet  with  no  success. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  all  failed.  Musicians  in  Paris  are  at 
present,  perhaps,  the  most  suffering  class. 
During  the  last  six  months  many  have  not  had 
a  sixpence  to  Uve  upon.  The  carnival  balls 
have,  however,  at  last  commenced, , which 
will  afford  many  employment  who  are  now 
almost  destitute.  Sudden  political  revolu- 
tions cause  great  social  disorders,  of  which 
proposition  France  is  at  present  at  every 
point  a  great  example.  In  fact  years  may 
pass  away  before  she  returns  to  what  she 
was  a  twelvemonth  ago.  The  proverbial 
gaiety  of  fhe  French,  however,  never  seems 
to  desert  them,  and  with  empty  pockets  they 
dance  at  Valentino  and  Prado  as  cheerfully 
as  ever.  Vive  la  bagatelle  will  always  be 
be  their  motto^  whether  they  live  under  a 
President,  a  King,  or  an  Emperor.  Such  is 
a  national  character  which  trifles  seem  to 
please  and  satisfy. 
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Poems.     By  Alfred  Tennyson.     Fifth  edition.   . 
The  Princess  J  a  Medley.     By  Alfked  Tennyson. 


There  is  no  living  poet  who  more  justly 
demands  of  the  critic  a  calm  and  accurate  es- 
timate of  his  claims  than  Alfred  Tennyson ; 
neither  is  there  one  whom  it  is  more  difficult 
accurately  and  dispassionately  to  estimate. 
Other  living  and  poetical  reputations  seem 
tolerably  well  settled.  The  older  bards  be- 
long already  to  the  past.  Wordsworth  all 
the  world  consents  to  honor.  Li\ing,  he  al- 
ready ranks  with  the  greatest  of  oi^r  ances- 
tors. His  faults  even  are  no  longer  canvass- 
ed ;  they  are  frankly  admitted,  and  have  ceas- 
ed to  disturb  us.  Every  man  of  origmal  ge- 
nius has  his  mannerism  more  or  less  disa- 
greeable ;  once  thoroughly  understood,  it  be- 
comes our  only  care  to  forget  it.  No  one  now 
thinks  of  discovering  that  Wordsworth  is 
occasionally,  and  especially  when  ecclesias- 
tical themes  overtake  him,  sadly  prosaic  ;  no 
one  is  now  more  annoyed  by  this  than  he  is 
at  the  school  divinity  of  Milton,  or  the  tan- 
gled, elliptical,  helter-skelter  sentences  into 
which  the  impetuous  imagination  of  Shak- 
speare  sometimes  hurries  him.  Moore,  an- 
other survivor  of  the  magnates  of  the  last 
generation,  has  judgment  passed  upon  him 
with  equal  cert^nty  and  universality.  He, 
with  a  somewhat  different  fate,  has  seen  his 
fame  collapse.  He  no  longer  stalks  a  giant 
in  the  land,  but  he  has  dwindled  down  to  the 
most  delightful  of  minstrel -pages  that  ever 
brought  song  and  music  into  a  lady's  cham- 
ber. So  exquisite  are  his  songs,  men  willing- 
ly forget  he  ever  attempted  anything  higher. 
We  have  no  other  remembrance  of  his  Italia 
Rookh  than  that  he  has  embedded  in  it  some 
of  those  gems  of  song — some  of  those  charm- 
ing lyrics  which  scarcely  needed  to  be  set  to 
music  ;  they  are  melody  and  verse  in  one. 
They  sing  themselves.  If  his  fame  has  di- 
minished, it  has  not  tarnished.  It  has  shrunk 
to  a  little  point,  but  that  little  point  is  bright 
as  the  diamond,  and  as  imperishable.  Of  the 
poets  more  decidedly  of  our  own  age  and 
generation,  there  are  but  few  whom  it  would 
be  thought  worth  while  to  estimate  accord- 
ing to  a  high  standard  of  exellence.     The 


crowd  we  in  general  consent  to  prabe  with 
indulgence,  because  we  do  not  look  upon 
them  as  candidates  for  immortality,  but 
merely  for  the  honors  of  the  day — a  social 
renown,  the  applause  of  their  contempora- 
ries, the  palm  won  in  the  race  with  living 
rivals. 

Poetry  of  the  very  highest  order,  coupled 
with  much  affectation,  much  defective  writ- 
ing, many  wilful  blunders,  renders  Alfred 
Tennyson  a  very  worthy  and  a  very  difficult 
subject  for  the  critic.  The  extreme  diversi- 
ty and  unequal  merit  of  his  compositions 
make  it  a  very  perplexing  business  to  form 
any  general  estimate  of  his  writings.  The 
conclusion  the  critic  comes  to  one  moment, 
he  discards  the  next.  He  finds  it  impossi- 
ble to  satisfy  himself,  nor  can  ever  quite  de- 
termine in  what  measure  praise  and  censure 
should  be  mixed.  At  one  time  he  is  so  thor- 
oughly charmed,  so  completely  delighted 
with  the  poet's  verse,  that  he  is  disposed  to 
extol  his  author  to  the  skies ;  he  is  as  little 
inclined  to  any  captious  and  disparaging  crit- 
icism as  lovers  are,  when  they  look,  how- 
ever closely,  into  the  fair  face  which  has  en- 
chanted them.  At  other  times,  the  page  be- 
fore him  will  call  up  nothing  but  vexation 
and  annoyance.  Even  the  gleams  of  genuine  < 
poetry,  amongst  the  confusion  and  elaborate 
triviality  that  afflict  him,  will  only  add  to  his 
displeasure.  A  heap  of  rubbish  never  looks 
so  vile,  or  so  disagreeable,  as  when  a  fresh 
flower  is  seen  thrown  upon  it.  Were  Tenny- 
son to  be  estimated  by  some  half-dozen  of 
his  best  pieces,  he  would  be  the  compeer  of 
Coleridge  and  of  Wordsworth — if  by  a  like 
number  of  his  worst  performances,  he  would 
be  raised  very  little  above  that  nameless  and 
unnumbered  crowd  of  dilettanti  versifierSy 
whose  utmost  ambition  seems  to  be  to  see 
themselves  in  print,  and  then,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  disappear — 

"  One  moment  black,  then  gone  forever." 

This  diversity  of  merit  is  not  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  diverse  nature  of  the  subject- 
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matter  which  the  poet  has  at  different  times 
treated ;  for  Mr.  Temiyson  has  given  us  the 
happiest  specimens  of  the  most  different 
styles  of  composition,  employed  on  a  singular 
variety  of  topics.  He  has  been  grave  and 
graceful,  playful  and  even  broadly  comic, 
with  complete  success.  As  a  finished  por- 
traiture of  a  peculiar  state  of  mind — con- 
ceived with  philosophic  truth,  and  embellish- 
ed with  all  the  fascinating  associations  which  it 
is  the  province  of  poetry  to  call  around  tis — 
nothing  could  surpass  the  poem  of  the  Lotos 
Eaters,  For  playfulness,  and  tender,  amo- 
rous fancy— warm,  but  not  too  warm — spir- 
itual, but  not  too  spiritual — we  shall  go  far 
before  we  find  a  rival  ip  the  Talking  Oak, 
or  to  the  Day  Dream :  what  better  ballad 
can  heart  desire  than  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  1 
And  how  well  does  a  natural  indignation 
speak  out  in  the  clear  ringing  verse  of  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere !  Specimens  of  the 
richly  comic,  as  we  have  hinted,  may  here 
and  there  be  found  :  we  have  one  in  bUr  eye 
which  "we  shall  seek  an  opportunity  for  quot- 
ing. In  harmonizing  metaphysic  thought 
with  poetic  imagery  and  expression,  he  does 
not  always  succeed  ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
of  his  saddest  failures  arise  from  the  abortive 
attempt ;  yet  there  are  some  admirable 
passages  even  of  this  description  of  writing. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  difference  of  style 
aimed  at,  or  subject-matter  adopted,  which 
determines  whether  Tennyson  shall  be  suc- 
cessful or  not.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that 
the  marked  inequality  in  his  compositions  is 
sufliciently  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact, 
that  some  were  written  at  an  earlier  age 
than  others  ;  that  some  are  the  produc- 
tions of  his  youth,  and  others  of  his  matu- 
rity— that,  in  short,  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
dates.  There  is  indeed  a  very  striking  differ- 
ence between  those  poems  which  commence 
the  volume  and  bear  the  date  of  1830,  and 
the  other  and  greater  number,  which  bear  the 
date  of  1832  :  the  difference  is  so  great,  that 
we  question  whether  upon  the  whole  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Tennyson  would  not  have  been 
advanced  by  the  omission  altogether  from 
his  collected  works  of  this  first  portion  of  his 
poems ;  for  though  much  beauty  would  be 
lost,  far  more  blemish  would  be  got  rid  of. 
Still,  however,  as  the  same  inequality  pursues 
us  in  his  later  writings,  and  is  evident  even 
in  his  last  production — 7%e  Princess — there 
remains  something  more  to  be  explained  than 
can  be  quite  accounted  for  by  the  mere  com- 
parison of  dates.  This  something  more  we 
find  explained  in  a  bad  school  of  taste,  under 
the  influence  of  which  Mr.  Tennyson  com- 


menced his  poetic  authorship.  Above  this 
influence  he  often  rises,  but  he  has  never 
hberated  himself  from  it.  To  this  source  we 
trace  the  affectations  of  many  kinds  which 
deface  his  writings — affectation  of  a  super- 
refinement  of  meaning,  ending  in  mere  ob- 
scurity, or  in  sheer  nonsense ;  affectation  of 
antique  simplicity  ending  in  the  most  jejune 
triviahty  ;  experimental  metres  putting  the 
ear  to  torture ;  or  an  utter  disregard  of  all 
metre,  of  all  the  harmonies  of  verse,  together 
with  an  incessant  toil  after  originality  of 
phrase  ;  as  if  no  new  idea  could  be  express- 
ed unless  each  separate  word  bore  also  an 
aspect  of  novelty. 

At  the  time  Tenpyson  commenced  his 
career,  poetry  and  poets  were  in  a  some- 
what singular  position.  Never  had  there 
been  so  great  a  thirst  for  poetry— never  had 
there  existed  so  large  a  reading  public  with 
so  decided  a  predilection  for  this  species  of 
literature;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  there 
arisen — at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  this 
pubhc  taste — so  noble  a  band  of  contempo- 
rary poets  as  those  who  were  just  then  re- 
tiring from  the  stage.  The  success  which 
attended  metrical  composition  was  quite  in- 
toxicating. Poems,  now  OTadually  waning 
from  the  sight  of  all  mankmd,  were  raptur- 
ously welcomed  as  master- pieces.  It  seemed 
that  the  poet  might  dare  anything.  Mean- 
while the  novelty  to  which  he  was  embold- 
ened was  rendered  urgent  and  necessary ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  old  rivals  of  times  long 
past,  there  was  this  band  of  poets,  whose 
echoes  were  still  ringing  in  the  theatre,  to  be 
competed  with.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  at 
such  an  epoch  we  should  have  Keats  writing 
his  Endymion,  or  Tennyson  elaborating  his  in- 
comprehensible ode  To  Memory,  or  inditing 
his  foolish  songs  To  the  Owl,  or  torturing 
himself  to  unite  old  balladry  with  modem  sen- 
timent in  \\\sLady  of  Shalott,  for  every  rhym- 
ing: with  that  detested  town  of  Camelot ;  or 
that  he  should  have  been  stringing  together 
fulsome,  self-adulatory  nonsense  about  The 
Poet  and  the  Poet's  Mind — or,  in  short, 
committing  any  conceivable  extravagance  in 
violation  of  sense,  metre,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage ?  The  youn^  poet  of  this  time  was 
evidently  carried  oil  his  feet.  He  had  drank 
so  deep  of  those  springs  about  Parnassus, 
that  he  had  lost  his  footing  on  the  solid 
ground.  It  did  not  follow  that  he  and  his 
compeers  always  soared  above  us  because 
they  could  no  longer  walk  on  a  level  with  us. 
Men,  in  a  dream,  think  they  are  flying  when 
they  are  only  falling.  They  reeled  much, 
these  intellectual  revellers.     It  is  true  that 
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sober  men  discountenanced  them,  rebuked 
them,  reminded  them  that  Uberty  was  not 
license,  nor  imagination  another  name  for 
insanity ;  but  there  was  still  a  considerable 
crowd  of  indiscriminate  admirers  to  cheer  and 
encourage  them  in  their  wildest  freaks. 

One  tendency,  gathered  from  these  times, 
seems,  all  along  and  throughout  his  whole 
progress,  to  have  beset  our  author — the  re- 
luctance to  subside  for  a  moment  to  the  easy 
natural  level  of  cultivated  minds.  He  has  a 
morbid  horror  of  commonplace.  He  will  be 
grotesque,  if  you  will;  absurd,  mfantine — 
anything  but  truly  simple :  when  he  girds 
himself  for  serious  effort,  he  would  give  you 
the  veiy  essence  of  poetry,  and  nothmg  else. 
This  wish  to  have  it  all  blossoms,  no  stem  or 
leaves,  has  perhaps  been  one  cause  why  he 
has  written  no  long  work.  It  is  a  tendency 
which  is,  in  some  measure,  honorable  to  him. 
Though  it  has  assisted  in  betraying  him  into 
the  errors  we  have  already  noticed,-  it  must 
be  allowed  that  we  are  never  in  danger  of 
being  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  common- 
place. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a 
moment  this  characteristic — the  wish  to 
seize  upon  the  essence,  and  the  essence  only, 
of  poetry.  *     . 

In  our  high  intellectual  industry,  there 
goes  on  a  certain  division  and  subdivision  of 
labor  analogous  to  that  which  marks  the 
progress  of  our  commercial  and  mtmufactur- 
mg  industry.  The  first  men  of  genius  were 
historians,  poets,  philosophers,  all  in  one. 
If  they  wrote  verse,  they  found  a  place  in  it 
for  whatever  could  in  any  mannefr  interest 
their  contemporaries,  whether  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  knowledge,  or  matter  of  passion.  The 
theology  of  a  people,  and  the  agriculture  of 
a  people— -chaos  and  night,  and  how  to  sow 
the  fields — the  progeny  of  gods,  and  the 
breeding  of  bulls — were  alike  materials  for 
the  poem.  A  Hesiod  or  a  Gower  chant  all 
they  know — science,  or  religion,  or  morality. 
The  first  epic  is  the  first  history.  But  the 
narrative  here  becomes  too  engrossing  to  ad- 
mit of  large  admixtures  of  didactic  matter. 
This  is  relegated  to  some  other  form  of  com- 
position, and  handed  over  to  some  other  mas- 
ter of  the  art.  The  dramatic  form  carries  on 
this  division  still  further.  The  representa- 
tion of  tlie  narrative  relieves  the  poem  of  its 
historic  character,  and  a  dialogue  which  is  to 
accompany  action  becomes  necessarily  devo- 
ted to  the  passions  of  life,  or  such  strains  of 
reflection  as  result  from,  and  harmonize  with, 
those  passions.  The  lyric  minstrel  seizes 
upon  these  eliminated  elements  of  passion 


and  reflection,  and  adds  thereto  a  greater 
hberty  of  imagination.  At  length  comes 
that  mere  mtellectual  luxury  of  imaginative 
thought — that  gathering  in  of  beauty  and 
emotion  from  all  sources — that  subtle  blend- 
ing of  a  thousand  pleasing  allusions  and  fiit- 
tmg  images — exquisite  for  their  own  sake, 
and  constituting  what  is  considered  as  pre- 
eminently the  poetical  description  of  natural 
scenery,  or  the  poetical  delineation  of  human 
feeling. 

But  it  is  possible  that  this  intellectual  di- 
vision of  labor  may  be  carried  too  far.  This 
luxury  of  imaginative  thought  may  be  found 
supporting  itself  on  the  slenderest  base  im- 
aginable of  either  incident  or  reflection,  may 
be  almost  divorced  from  those  first  natural 
sources  of  interest  which  affect  all  mankind. 
Notv,  although  this  may  be  the  most  poeti- 
cal element  of  the  poem — though  this  subtle 
play  of  imagination  may  constitute,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
good  poem  can  be  constructed  wholly  of  such 
material.  It  does  not  even  follow  that,  in  a 
good  poem,  this  is  really  the  most  essential 
part ;  for  that  which  cpnstitutes  the  specific 
distinction  between  prose  and  poetry  may 
not  be  an  ingredient  so  important  as  others 
which  both  prose  and  poetry  have  in  com- 
mon. It  is  the  hill,  and  its  peculiar  forma- 
tion, which  more  particularly  distinguishes 
the  sword  from  any  other  cutting  instrument; 
but  the  blade — the  faculty  of  cutting  which 
it  shares  in  common  with  the  most  domestic 
knife — ^is,  after  all,  the  most  important  part, 
the  most  requisite  property  of  the  sword.  A 
peculiar  play  of  imagination  is  pre-eminently 
poetic,  but  thought,  reflection,  the  genuine 
passions  of  man — these  must  still  constitute 
the  greater  elements  of  the  composition, 
whether  it  be  prose  or  poem. 

If,  therefore,  we  carry  this  division  of  la- 
bor too  far,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  carving 
elegant  and  elaborate  hilts  that  have  no 
blades,  or  but  a  sham  one.  We  ask  no  one 
to  write  didactic  or  philosophic  poems — we 
should  entreat  of  them  to  abstain ;  we  call  on 
no  man  to  describe  again'  the  culture  of  the 
sugar-cane,  (though  it  bids  fair  to  become 
amongst  us  one  of  the  lost  arts,)  or  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  in  numerous  verse ;  we  hope  no 
one  will  again  fall  into  that  singular  error  of 
imagining  that  the  "  art  of  poetry"  must  be  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  subject  for  a  poem, 
and  the  very  topic  that  the  spirit  of  a  poetic 
reader  was  thirsting  for.  Art  of  poetry !  what 
poetic  nutriment  will  you  extract  from  that  ? 
As  well  think  to  dine  a  man  upon  the  art  of 
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cookery !  It  is  quite  right  that  what  is  best 
said  in  prose  should  be  confined  to  prose ;  but 
neither  must  we  divorce  substantial  thought, 
the  broad  passions  of  mankind,  or  a  deep  re- 
flection, from  the  poetic  form.  This  would 
be  to  build  nothing  but  steeples,  and  mina- 
rets, and  all  the  filigree  of  architecture.  We 
should  have  pillars  and  porticoes  enough, 
but  not  a  temple  of  any  kind  to  enter  into. 

We  often  hear  it  asserted,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  taste  for  poetry  has  declined.  We 
hear  this,  on  the  other  hand,  vigorously  con- 
tested and  denied.  No,  says  the  indignant 
champion  of  the  muse,  verse  may  have  sunk 
much  in  estimation,  and  the  ingenious  labors 
of  the  rhymist  may  be  put  on  a  par,  if  you 
will,  with  the  tricks  of  the  juggler  or  the  ca- 
prices of  art.  Difficulties  conquered  !  Non- 
sense. We  want  good  things  executed.  It 
is  your  folly  if  you  do  not  chose  the  best 
means.  The  man  who  plays  on  his  fiddle 
with  one  string  only,  shall  have  thanks  if  he 
plays  well,  but  not  because  he  plays  on  one 
string  ;  if  he  could  have  played  better,  using 
the  four,  his  thanks  shall  be  diminished  by 
so  much.  Yes,  verse  may  be  depreciated, 
but  poetry — which  grows  perennial  from  the 
very  heart  of  humanity — ^you  may  plough 
over  the  soil  deep  as  you  please,  you  will 
only  make  it  grow  the  faster,  and  strike  the 
deeper  root.  The  answer  is  well,  and  yet 
there  may  be  something  left  unexplained. 
M  poetry  has  been  deserting  the  highroads 
of  human  thought — if  it  has  grown  more 
limited  as  it  has  grown  more  subtle — there 
may  be  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  the 
public  will  desert  it.  Without  wishing  to 
detract  anything  from  the  hiffh  merit  of  his 
best  performances,  we  should  refer  to  a 
ffreat  portion  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley  as  an 
illustration  of  these  remarks,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pdkry  of  Keats. 

It  is  especially  in  the  class  of  descriptive 
poetry,  that  we  modems  have  carried  the 
over-refinement  we  are  speaking  of,  to  so  re- 
markable an  extent.  The  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  it  has  been  often  observed,  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  described  natural  scenery  simply 
for  its  own  sake.  It  was  with  their  verse  as 
with  their  paintmgs — the  landscape  was  al- 
ways a  mere  accessory,  the  mam  interest 
lying  with  the  human  or  superhuman  being^s 
who  inhabited  it.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  the  pagan  imagination  was  so  full  of  its 
goddesses  and  njrmphs,  that  these  obscured 
the  genuine  impression  which  the  scene  itself 
would  have  produced.  Not  but  that  the 
ancient  poet  must  have  felt  the  charm  of  a 
beautiful  or  sublime  scene;  but  instead  of 


dwelling  upon  this  natural  charm,  he  turned 
immediately  to  what  seemed  a  more  worthy 
subject — to  the  supernatural  beings  with 
which  superstition  had  peopled  the  scene. 
Scarcely  could  he  see  the  wood  for  the  dry- 
ads, or  the  river  for  those  smooth  naiads  that 
were  surely  living  in  its  lucid  depths.  And 
even  if  we  suppose  that  these  pagan  faiths 
had  lost  their  hold  both  of  writer  and  of  rea- 
der, it  is  still  very  easy  to  understand  that 
simple  nature — trees,  and  hills,  and  water — 
however  pleasing  to  the  beholder,  might  not 
be  thought  an  appropriate  subject,  or  one 
sufficiently  important  for  an  exclusive  de- 
scription. What  is  open  to  every  one's  eye, 
and  familiar  to  every  man's  thought,  is  not 
the  first  but  the  last  topic  to  which  literature 
resorts.  Not  till  all  others  are  exhausted 
does  it  betake  itself  to  this.  Just  as  the 
heroic  m  human  existence  would  be  sung 
and  unsung,  long  before  a  Fielding  portrays 
the  common  life  that  is  lying  about  him  ;  so 
portents  and  prodigies,  gods  and  sat3rrs,  and 
O vidian  fables  of  metamorphosed  damsels, 
wOuld  precede  the  description  of  groves  and 
bays,  verdure  and  water,  and  the  light  of 
heaven  seen  shining  every  day  upon  them. 

Even  the  sacred  poets  and  prophets 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  who  gave  such  sub- 
lime views  of  nature,  always  associated  her 
with  the  presence  of  God.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  secret  of  their  sublimity.  With 
them  nature  was  never  seen  alone.  The 
clouds  rolled  about  His  else  invisible  path  ; 
the  thunder  was  His,  the  hills  were  His  ;  na 
ture  was  the  perpetual  vesture  of  the  Deity. 

It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the  scene- 
ry of  nature  has  been  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself,  to  make  its  own  impression,  as  the 
gi'eat  representative  of  the  beautiful  here 
below.  But  now,  as  this  scenery  is  to  be 
described,  not  by  admeasurements,  or  the 
items  of  %  catalogue,  as  so  much  land,  so 
much  water,  so  much  timber,  but  by  the 
deep  and  varied,  and  often  shadowy  senti- 
ments it  calls  forth,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
must  become  a  theme  inexhaustible  to  the 
poet,  and  a  theme  also  somewhat  dangerous 
to  him,  as  tempting  him  more  and  more 
towards  those  refined,  and  vague,  and  eva- 
nescent feelings  which  are  not  found  on  the 
highways  of  human  thought,  and  are  known 
only  to  the  experience  of  a  few. 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  Mr. 
Tennyson.  We  have  said  that,  at  the  time 
when  he  commenced  writing,  poetry  was  in 
a  certain  feverish  condition.  The  young  poet 
had  been  spoilt — had  grown  over-confident. 
I  He  was  like  Spenser's  Knight  in  the  Palace 
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of  Love,  who  sees  written  over  every  door, 
•*  Be  bold  !  be  bold !"     Over  only  one  door 
does  he  read  the  salutary  caution,  **  Be  not 
too  bold  !'*     Public  opinion,  or  the  opinion 
of  a  large  and  powerful  coterie,  favored  his 
wildest  excesses.  That  language  was  strained 
and  distorted,  was  a  sure  sign  of  the  original 
power  of  thought  that  was  struggling  through 
the  imperfect  medium.     Obscurity  was  al- 
ways honored.     People  strained  their  eycia 
to  watch  their  favorite  as  he  careered  amongst 
the  clouds ;    if  they  lost^  sight  of  him,  the 
fault  was  presumed  to  be  in  their  own  vision ; 
they  were  not  likely,  therefore,  to  confess 
any  inability  to  follow  him.     The  young  as- 
pirants of  the  day  even  learnt  to  despise  the 
trammels  of  their  own  art.     The  measure 
and  melody  of  their  verse  was  sacrificed  to 
the  irresistible  afflatus  which  bore  them  on- 
ward.    Metre    was   put  to   the  torture,  at 
least  our  ears  were  tortured,  in  order  that 
no  iota  of  the  heaven- breathed  strain  should 
be  lost.     They  still  wrote  in  verse,  because 
verse  alone  could  disguise  the  empty,  mean- 
ingless phraseology  they  had  enlisted  in  their 
service  ;  but  it  was  often  a  jingling  rhythm, 
harsher  to  the  ear  than  the  most  crabbed 
prose,  which  was  retained  as  an  excuse  or 
concealment  for  that  resplendent  gibberish 
they  had  imported  so  largely  into  tlie  Eng- 
lish language.     From  a  super-refinement  of 
thought,  altogther  transcendental,  they  de- 
lighted to  descend  to  an  imitation  of  childish 
or  antique  simplicity.     The  natural  level  of 
cultivated  thought  was  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided.     If  you  were   not  in  the  clouds, 
you  must  be  seen  sitting  among  the  butter- 
cups. 

Turn  now  to  the  opening  and  earfier  poems 
in  Mr.  Tennyson's  volume  ;  they  are  consid- 
erably altered  from  the  state  in  which  they 
made  their  first  appearance,  but  they  still 
leave  traces  enough  of  the  unfortunate  influ- 
ence we  have  attempted  to  describe.  The 
best  amongst  them  is  a  sort  of  gallery  of 
portraits  of  fair  ladies — Claribel,  and  Lilian, 
and  Isabel,  and  Adeline,  and  Madeline,  and 
others.  From  these  might  be  extracted 
some  few  very  beautiful  lines,  but  none  of 
them  pleases  as  a  whole.  There  is  an  air  of 
effort  and  elaboration,  coupled  with  much 
studied  negligence,  which  prevents  us  from 
surrendering  ourselves  to  the  charms  of  any 
of  these  portraitures.  The  Claribel,  with 
which  the  volume  commences,  might  be  a 
woman  or  a  child  for  anything  that  the  poem 
tells  us  ;  we  only  gather  from  the  expression 
"  low  lieth,"  that  she  is  dead,  and  over  her 
grave  there  rings  a  chime  of  words,  which 


leave  as  little  impression  on  the  living  ear  as 
they  would  on  the  sleeper  beneath.  It  was 
a  pity — since  alterations  h^ve  been  permitted 
— ^thiat  the  volume  was  still  allowed  to  open 
with  this  mere  monotonous  chant.  And  why 
were  these  two  absurd  songs,  To  the  Owl, 
still  preserved  ?  Was  it  to  display  a  sort  of 
moral  courage,  and  as  they  were  first  written 
out  of  bravado  to  common  sense,  was  it  held 
a  point  of  honor  to  persist  in  their  repub- 
lication? I,  Tennyson,  have  written  good 
things ;  therefore  this,  my  nonsense,  shall 
hold  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of 
gentle  reader,  or  the  anger  of  malignant 
critic  !  But  we  must  not  commence  an  in- 
quisition of  this  kind,  or  ask  why  this  or  that 
has  been  permitted  to  remain,  for  we  should 
carry  on  such  an  inouiry  to  no  little  extent. 
We  should  make  wide  clearance  in  this  first 
part  of  his  volume.  Here  is  a  long  Ode  to 
Memory,  which  craves  to  be  extinguished, 
which  ought  in  charity  to  be  forgotten.  An 
utter  failure  throughout.  We  cannot  read  it 
again,  to  enable  us  to  speak  quite  positively, 
but  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  re- 
deeming line  in  the  whole  of  it.  A  dreary, 
shapeless,  metaphysical  mist  lies  over  it; 
there  is  no  object  seen,  and  not  a  ray  of 
beauty  even  colors  the  cloud.  Then  comes 
an  odious  piece  of  pedantry  in  the  shape  of 
"A  Song.  What  metre,  Greek  or  Roman, 
Russian  or  Chinese,  it  was  intended  to  imi- 
tate, we  have  no  care  to  inquire ;  the  man 
was  writing  English,  and  had  no  justifiable 
pretense  for  torturing  our  ear  with  verse  like 
this — 

Song. 

**  A  spirit  haunts  the  year's  last  hours, 
Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers : 

To  himself  he  talks ; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly, 
At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh. 

In  the  walks, 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers." 

Of  the  Lady  of  Shalotl  we  have  already 
hinted  our  opinion.  They  must  be  far  gone 
in  dilettantism  who  can  make  an  especial 
favorite  of  such  a  caprice  as  this — with  its 
intolerable  vagueness,  and  its  irritating  repe- 
tition, every  verse  ending  with  the  "  Lady  of 
Sha/o//,"  which  must  always  rhyme  with 
"  Came/o/."  We  cannot  conceive  what 
charm  Mr.  Tennyson  could  find  in  this  spe- 
cies of  odious  iteration,  which  he  neverthe- 
less repeatedly  bflicts  upon  us.  It  matters 
not  what  precedent  he  may  insist  iipon— 
whether  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Theoc- 
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ritus,  or  the  worthy  example  of  old  English 
ballad- makers,  the  annoyance  is  none  the 
less.  In  the  poem  called  The  Sisters,  we 
have  the  verse  framed  after  this  fashion — 

"  We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race  ; 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face : 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell ; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

O  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  /" 

And  so  we  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
with  "  The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and 
tree,"  and  "The  earl  was  fair  to  see," 
brought  in,  no  matter  how,  but  always  in  the 
same  place.  The  last  of  the  verse  is  not  so 
abundantly  clear  as  to  be  well  able  to  afford 
this  intervenient  jingle,  which  is  indeed  no 
better  than  the /a/  lal  la  !  or  tot  de  rol!  of 
facetious  drinking  songs.  These  have  their 
purpose,  beino:  framed  expressly  for  people 
in  that  condition  when  they  want  noise,  and 
noise  only,  when  the  absence  of  all  sense  is 
rather  a  merit;  but  what  earthly  use,  or 
beauty,  or  purpose  there  can  be  in  the  mel- 
ancholy iterations  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  can- 
not understand.  Certainly  we  agree  here 
with  Hotspur — we  would  rather  hear  "  a 
kitten  cry  mew,  than  one  of  these  same 
metre  ballad-mongers." 

Oriana  is  fashioned  on  the  same  plan — 

"  My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 
Oriana. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  belov/, 
Oriana." 

As  if  some  miserable  dog  were  baying  the 
moon  with  the  name  of  Oriana. 

Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange  is  not  b^ 
any  means  improved  by  this  habit  of  repeti- 
tion, every  stanza  ending  with  the  same  lines, 
and  those  not  too  skilfully  constructed — 

"  She  only  said,  *  My  life  is  dreary ; 
He  Cometh  not,'  she  said ! 
She  saidf  **  I  am  awearv,  aweary ; 
I  would  tliat  I  were  clead !'" 

This  piece  of  3Iariana  has  been  very  much 
extolled  ;  the  praise  we  should  allot  to  it 
would  seem  cold  after  the  applause  it  has 
frequently  received.  The  descriptive  powers 
of  Tennyson  are,  in  his  happiest  moments, 
unrivalled ;  on  these  occasions,  there  is  no 
one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  more  accurately 
that  his  words  paint  the  scene  ;  but  the  de- 
scription here  and  in  the  subsequent  piece, 
Mariana  in  the  South,  has  always  appeared 
to  us  too  studied  to  be  entirely  pleasing. 
We  have  tried  to  feel  it,  but  we  could  not. 


For  instances  of  graver  faults  of  style,  and 
in  productions  of  higher  aim,  we  should  point, 
amongst  others,  to  The  Palace  of  Art,  The 
Vision  of  Sin,  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 
In  all  of  these,  verses  of  great  merit  may  be 
found,  but  the  larger  part  is  very  faulty. 
An  obscurity,  the  result  sometimes  of  too 
great  condensation  of  style,  and  a  jerking, 
spasmodic  movement,  constantly  mar  the 
effect.  From  The  Palace  of  Art  we  quote, 
almost  at  haphazard,  the  followmg  lines. 
The  soul  has  built  her  palace,  has  hung  it 
with  pictures,  and  placed  therein  certain 
great  bells,  (a  sort  of  music  we  do  not  envy 
her,)  that  swing  of  themselves.  It  is  then 
finely  said  of  her — 

•*  She  took  her  throne, 
She  sat  betwixt  the  shining  oriels 
To  sing  her  songs  alone." 

After  this  the  strain  thus  proceeds — 

*'  No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echoed  song 

Throb  through  the  ribbed  stone ; 

Singing  and  inurmuring  in  the  feastful  mirth, 

Trying  to  feel  herself  alive ; 
Lord  over  nature,  lord  of  the  visible  earth, 

Lord  of  the  senses  five. 

Communing  with  herself:  *  All  these  are  mine  ; 

And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 
Tis  one  to  me.'    She — when  young  night  divine 

Crown'd  dying  day  with  stars, 

Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils — 

Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadcms. 
And  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 

In  hallowed  moons  of  gems, 

To  mimic    heaven ;  and  clapt  her   hands  and 
cried, 

'  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  great  house,  so  royal,  rich,  and  wide, 

Be  flattered  to  the  height. 

*  From  shape  to  shape  at  first  within  the  womb, 

The  brain  is  modell'd,'  she  began  ; 

*  And  through  all  phases  of  all  thought  I  come 

Into  the  perfect  man. 

*  All  nature  widens  upward,  evermore 

The  simpler  essence  lower  lies ; 
More  complex  is  more  perfect,  owning  more 
Discourse  more  widely  wise.' 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate. 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
As  hers  by  right  of  full  accomplished  Fate ; 

And  at  the  last  she  said" — 

Now  this  surely  is  not  writing  which  can 
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commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  any  im- 
partial critic.  One  cannot  possibly  admire 
medley  of  topics,  moral  and  physiological, 
thrown  pell-mell  together,  and  mingled  with 
descriptions  which  are  themselves  a  puzzle  to 
understand.  To  hear  one*s  own  voice 
"  Throbbing  through  the  ribbed  stone,"  is  a 
startling  novelty  in  acoustics,  and  the  light- 
ing up  of  the  apartment  is  far  from  being  a 
a  lucid  aflfair.  We  cannot  understand  "  the 
wreaths  and  anadems;"  our  experience  of 
an  illumination  night  in  the  streets  of  London, 
where  little  lumps  of  jets  or  gas  assume  these 
festive  shapes,  comes  to  our  aid,  but  "  moons 
of  gems"  would  form  such  globes  as  even 
the  purest  quintessence  of  the  most  precious 
oil  must  fail  to  render  very  luminous. 

The  Vision  of  Sin  commences  after  this 
fashion — 

"  I  had  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late : 
A  youth  came  riding'  toward  a  palace  gate ; 
He  rode  a  horse  untn  wings  that  toould  havejlown. 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 
And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin, 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in, 
Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes, 
Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  arise." 

Thus  it  commences,  and  thus  it  proceeds 
for  some  time,  in  the  same  very  intelligible 
strain.  It  is  our  fault,  perhaps,  that  we 
cannot  interpret  the  vision ;  but  we  confess 
that  we  can  make  nothing  of  it  till  the  mea- 
sure suddenly  changes,  and  we  have  a  bitter, 
mocking,  sardonic  song,  a  sort  of  devil's 
drinking-song,  through  which  some  species 
of  meaning  become  evident  enough. 

In  a  vision  of  sin  we  may  count  upon  a 
little  mystery  ;  but  we  should  expect  to  see 
all  clear  and  beautiful  in  A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women.  But  here,  too,  every  thing  is  sin- 
gularly misty.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
that  ingenious  exhibition  called  The  Dissolv- 
ing Views,  will  recollect  that  gay  and  gaudy 
obscurity  which  intervenes  at  the  change  of 
each  picture ;  they  will  remember  that  they 
passed  half  their  time  looking  upon  a  canvass 
.covered  with  indistinct  forms,  and  strangely 
mingled  colors.  Just  for  a  few  minutes  the 
picture  stands  out  bright  and  well-defined  as 
need  be,  then  it  breaks  up,  and  confuses  its 
dim  fragments  with  the  colors  of  some 
other  picture,  which  is  now  struggling  to 
make  itself  visible.  Half  our  time  is  spent 
amongst  mingled  shadows  of  the  two,  the 
eye  in  vain  attempting  to  trace  any  perfect 
outline.  Precisely  such  a  sensation  the  pe- 
rusal of  this,  and  some  other  of  the  poems  of 
Tennyson,  produces  on  the  reader.     For  a 


moment  the  scene  brightens  out  into  the 
most  palpable  distinctness ;  but  for  the 
greater  part  we  are  gazing  on  a  glittering 
mist,  where  there  is  more  color  than  form, 
and  where  the  colors  themselves  are  flung 
one  upon  the  other  in  lawless  profusion.  In 
the  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  the  form  of 
Cleopatra  stands  forth  magnificently ;  it  is 
almost  the  only  portion  of  the  poem  that  has 
the  great  charm  of  distinctness,  or  which 
fixes  itself  peynanently  on  the  memory. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  quote  line 
after  line,  and  verse  after  verse,  of  what  we 
hold  to  be  bad  and  unreadable ;  we  have 
given  some  examples,  and  mentioned  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  pieces  on  which  we 
should  found  a  certain  vote  of  censure  ;  the 
intelligent  reader  can  easily  check  our  judg- 
ment by  his  own— confirm  or  dispute  it.  We 
turn  to  what  is  a  more  grateful  task.  Well 
known  as  these  poems  are,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  give  a  few  specimens  of  those 
happy  efforts  which  have  secured,  we  be- 
lieve, to  Tennyson,  in  spite  of  the  defects  we 
have  pointed  out,  an  enduring  place  amongst 
the  poets  of  England.  We  shall  make  our 
selection  so  as  to  illustrate  his  success  in 
very  different  styles,  and  on  different  topics. 
We  shall  make  this  selection  from  the  volume 
of  7%c  Poems,  and  then  dwell  separately, 
and  somewhat  more  at  large,  upon  TTie 
Princess,  which  is  comparatively  a  late  pub- 
lication. 

We  cannot  pass  by  our  especial  favorite, 
The  Lotus- Eaters.  This  is  poetry  of  the 
very  highest  order — in  every  way  charming 
— subject  and  treatment  both.  The  state  of 
mind  described,  is  one  which  every  cultivated 
mind  will  understand  and  enter  into,  and 
which  a  poet,  in  particular,  must  thoroughly 
sympathize  with — that  lassitude  which  is 
content  to  look  upon  the  swift-flowing  current 
of  life,  and  let  it  flow,  refusing  to  embark 
thereon — a  lassitude  wliich  is  not  wholly  tor- 
por, and  which  has  mental  energy  enough  to 
cull  a  justification  for  itself  from  all  its  stores 
of  philosophy — a  lassitude  charming  as  the 
last  thought,  before  sleep  quite  folds  us  in 
its  safe  and  tried  oblivion.  No  need  to  eat 
of  the  Lotos,  or  to  be  cast  upon  the  en- 
chanted island,  to  feel  this  gentle  despond- 
ency, this  resignation  made  up  of  resistless 
indolence  and  well-reasoned  despair.  Yet 
these  are  circumstances  which  add  greatly 
to  the  poetry  of  our  picture.  To  the  band  of 
weary  navigators  who  had  disembarked  upon 
this  land — 

"  Where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same — 
The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 
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rv. 

**  Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Ltden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each ;  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away,  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores  !   and  if  his  fellow  spake. 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave. 
And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

v. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between  the  sun  and  moon,  upon  the  shore ; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatlierland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  *  We  will  return  no  more  ;' 
And  all  at  once  they  sang, '  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer  roam. 
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"  There  is  sweet  music  here,  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass ; 
Music  that  gentUer  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes ; 
Music  tliat  brings  sweet  &deep  down  from  the  bliss- 
ful skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 
And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-ieav'd  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in 
sleep. 

u. 

•*  Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness. 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  ? 

All  things  have  rest :  why  shopld  we  toil  alone  ? 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 

And  cease  from  wanderings. 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm ; 

Nor  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, — 

*  There  is  no  joy  but  calm !' 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 

tilings  ? 

*  *  *  *  « 


IT. 

**  Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 
Death  is  the  end  of  life ;  ah !  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 
Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast. 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  VLB  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 


All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 

Let  us  alone.     What  pleasures  can  we  have 

To  wur  with  evil  ?     Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 

In  silence, — ripen,  fall,  and  cease  : 

Give  us  Ion?  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dream- 
ful aooA  I  *' 


ful  ease ! 


VI. 


"  Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives, 

And  tlieir  warm  tears ;  but  all  hath  suflTer'd  change ; 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold  : 

Our  sons  inherit  us :  our  looks  arc  strange : 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten  years*  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forfi[otten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile : 

Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labor  unto  aged  breath.** 

vni. 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion, 
we 

Roird  to  starboard,  roUM  to  larboard,  when  the 
stirge  was  seething  free, 

Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam- 
fountains  in  the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  witli  an  equal 
mind. 

In  the  hollow  liOtos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined. 

On  the  hills  liko  gods  together,  careless  of  man- 
kind.'* 

As  at  once  a  companion  and  counterpart  to 
this  picture,  we  have  a  noble  strain  from 
Ulysses,  who,  having  reached  his  island- 
home  and  kingdom,  pants  again  for  enter- 
prise— for  wider  fields  of  thought  and  action. 

^  It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

Bv  this  small  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags. 

Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race. 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  mc. ' 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoyed 

Greatly,  have  suflTered  greatly. 

I  am  become  a  name  ; 
For,  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart. 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known  ;  cities  of  men. 
And  manners,  climates,  council^*,  governments  ; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch,  where  through 
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Gleams  that  uDUaveU'd  world,  whwe  margin 

Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

•  *  *  « 

"This  is  my  son,  mino  own  Telemaclina, 
To  whom  I  leave  Ihe  sceptre  and  the  iale — 
Well-loved  of  nie,  digcerning  to  felfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  through  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  gooi. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centered  in  the  sphere 
OfcommoD  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
Tn  offices  of  tendeiness,  and  pay 
Meet  ndorstion  to  my  household  gods 
When  1  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  porl :  the  vessel  puffs  hie  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark-blue  seas.  My  mariners, 
Souta  that  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  lhou([ht 

with  me— 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thuoder  and  the  suaehine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old : 
Old  sng  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the 

Uoans  ronnd  with  many  voices.      Come,  my 

friends, 
Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  olT,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  tiie  hatha 
or  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die." 

Si.  Simeon  Slylitei  is  a  poem  strongly 
and  Justly  conceived,  and  written  throughout 
with  sustained  and  equable  power.  Those 
who  have  objected  to  iC,  that  it  has  not  the 
porlrnit  of  any  Chrittian  even  of  tltat  distant 
age  and  that  Eastern  clime,  have  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  consulted  their  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  sufficiently  reflected  how  almost 
inevitable  the  pmcdce  of  penances  and  self- 
inflictions  leads  to  the  idea  that  these  are,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  present  payment  for  the  fu- 
ture joys  of  heaven.  Such  an  idea  moat  as- 
Buredly  prevailed  amongst  the  Eastern  ere- 
mites, of  whom  our  Simeon  was  a  mosfnoted 
example.  Bui  we  cannot  quote  from  this, 
or  from  The  Two  Voieea,  or  from  Lochletf 
Ball,  or  from  Clara  Vere  de  Vere ;  for  we 
wish  now  to  select  some  specimen  of  the 
lighter,  more  playful,  and  graceful  manner  of 
our  poet.  We  pause  betwixt  The  Day- 
Dream  and  'The  Talking  Oak;  they  are 
both  admirable:  we  choose  the  latter — we 
rest  under  its  friendly,  sociable  shade,  and 
iu  most  musical  of  boughs.  The  lover  holds 
communion  with  the  good  old  oak-tree,  and 
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finds  him  the  most  amiable  aa  well  as  the 
moat  dbcreet  of  confidants.  May  every  lover 
find  his  oak-tree  talk  aa  well,  and  aa  agree- 
ably, and  give  a  report  as  welcome  of  his 
absent  fair  one !    On  being  qtieatiooed— 

'  If  ever  maid  or  spouse 

As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  lliy  houghs," 

The  oak  makes  answer : 

"  O,  Walter,  I  have  aheliered  here 
WhatRver  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  summers,  year  by  year. 
Made  ripe  in  summer-chase : 

Old  summers,  when  the  monk  was  fat. 

And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek. 
Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 

The  girls  upon  the  cheek ; 

And  I  have  shadow'd  many  a  group 
Of  beauties,  that  were  bom 
-    In  teacup  times  of  hood  and  hoop. 
Or  while  the  patch  was  worn ; 

And  leg  and  arm,  with  love-knots  gay, 

About  me  leap'd  and  laugh'd 
The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day, 

And  shriU'd  his  tinsel  sbait 

I  swear  (and  clue  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall) 
This  girl  for  whwn  your  heart  is  sick 

Is  uiree  times  worth  tliem  all ; 

I  swear  by  leaf,  and  wind  and  rain, 

(And  hear  me  with  thv  ears,) 
That  though  I  circle  in  the  grain 

five  hundred  rings  of  years — 

Yel  since  t  first  could  cast  a  shade 

Did  never  creaiare  pass 
&o  slightly,  musically  made, 

So  light  upon  the  grass : 

For  as  to  fairies,  that  wilt  flit 
To  make  the  greensward  fresh, 

I  hold  them  exquixiteiv  knit. 
But  far  too  spare  of  flesh." 

The  lover  proceeds  to  inquire  when  it  was 
that  Olivia  last  came  to  "  sport  beneath  bis 
boughs;"  and  the  oak,  who  from  his  top- 
most branches  could  see  over  into  Summer- 
place,  and  look,  it  seems,  in  at  the  wmdows, 
gives  him  full  information.  Yesterday  her 
father  had  gone  out — 

"  But  as  for  her,  she  Pteid  at  home. 
And  on  the  roof  she  went, 
And  down  Ihe  way  yon  nee  to  come> 
Bbe  look'd  with  discontent. 
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She  left  the  novel,  half  ancut, 

Upon  the  rosewood  ehelf ; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut; 

She  could  not  please  herself. 

Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  a  colt, 

And  livelier  than  the  lark; 
She  sent  her  voice  through  all  the  holt 

Before  her,  and  the  park. 

A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wing, 

And  in  the  chase  grew  wild ; 
As  close  as  might  be  would  he  cling 

About  the  darling  child. 

But  light  as  anv  wind  that  blows, 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir. 
The  flower  she  touchM  on  dipt  and  rose. 

And  tum'd  to  look  at  her. 

And  here  she  came,  and  round  me  played, 

And  sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  you  made, 

About  my  '  giant  bole ;' 

And  in  a  flt  of  frolic  mirth, 

She  strove  to  sp  .n  my  waist ; 
Alas !  I  was  so  broad  of  girtli 

I  couki  not  be  embraced. 

I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  young  beech. 

That  here  beside  me  stands. 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 

She  might  have  locked  her  hands." 

It  is  all  equally  charming,  but  we  can  proceed 
no  further.  Of  the  comic,  we  have  hinted 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  without  some  speci- 
mens, though,  as  will  be  easily  imagined,  it 
18  not  a  vein  in  which  he  frequently  indulges. 
Will  Waterproof  *s  Lyrical  monologue  is  not 
a  piece  much  to  our  taste,  yet  that 

"  Head-waiter  of  the  chophouse  here. 
To  which  I  most  resort,'* 

together  with  the  scene  in  which  he  lives 
and  moves,  is  very  graphically  brought  be- 
fore us  in  the  folio  wmg  lines : 

"  But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  hence. 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots : 
Thy  latter  days,  increased  with  pence. 

Go  down  among  the  pots. 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners, 
Old  boxes  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirtv  thousand  dinners. 

We  fret,  ice  fume,  would  shift  our  skins, 

Would  quarrel  with  our  lot ; 
Thf  care  is  under  polished  tins 


I 


'o  serve  the  hot-and-hot. 


To  come  and  go,  and  come  again. 

Returning  like  the  pewit. 
And  watch'd  by  silent  gentlemen 

That  trifle  with  the  cruet." 

But  this  is  not  the  extract  we  promised  our 
readers,  nor  the  one  we  should  select  as  the 
best  illustration  of  our  author's  powers  in 
this  style.  In  a  piece  called  Walking  to  the 
Mail,  there  occurs  the  following  description 
of  a  certain  college  trick  played  on  some 
miserly  caitiff,  who,  no  doubt,  had  richly  de- 
served this  application  of  Lynch  law.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  happiest  manner  of  our  old 
dramatists : 

• 

**  r  was  at  school — a  college  in  the  south ; 
There  lived  a  flay-flint  near ;  we  stole  his  fruit, 
His  hens,  his  eggs ;  but  there  was  law  for  us ; 
We  paid  in  person.    He  had  a  sow,  sir ;  she 
With  meditative  grunts  of  much  content, 
Lay  CTeat  with  pig,  waUowing  in  sun  and  mud. 
By  night  we  dragg'd  her  to  the  college  tower 
From  her  warm  bed,  and  up  the  corkscrew  stair. 
With  hand  and  rope  we  haled  the  groaning  sow, 
And  on  the  leads  we  kept  her  till  she  pigg'd. 
Liarp^e  range  of  prospect  had  the  mother  sow, 
And  but  for  daily  loss  of  one  she  lov'd, 
As  one  by  one  we  took  them — but  for  this, 
As  never  sow  was  higher  in  this  world. 
Might  have  been  happy ;  but  what  lot  is  pure  7 
We  took  them  all,  till  she  was  left  alone 
Upon  her  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine, 
And  so  returned  unfarrow*d  to  her  sty." 

Tlie  Princess  ;  a  Medley ,  now  claims  our 
attention.  This  can  no  longer,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  a  new  publication,  yet  being  the 
latest  of  Mr.  Tennyson's,  seme  account  of  it 
seems  due  from  us.  With  what  propriety 
he  has  entitled  it  "  A  Medley  "  is  not  fully 
seen  till  the  whole  of  it  has  come  before  the 
reader ;  and  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  poem 
that  the  author,  sympathizing  with  that 
something  of  surprise  which  he  is  conscious 
of  having  excited,  explains  in  part  how  he 
fell  into  that  half  serious,  half-bantering 
style,  and  that  odd  admixture  of  modern  and 
mediaeval  times,  of  nineteenth  century  no- 
tions and  chivalrous  manners,  which  charac- 
terize it,  and  constitute  it  the  medley  that  it 
is.  Accident,  it  seems,  must  bear  the  blame, 
if  blame  there  be.  The  poem  grew,  we  arc 
led  to  gather,  from  some  chance  sketch  or 
momentary  caprice.  So  we  infer  from  the 
following  lines : 

"  Here  closed  our  compound  story,  which  at  first, 
Perhaps,  but  meant  to  banter  little  maids 
With  mock  heroics  and  with  parody ; 
But  slipt  in  some  strange  way,  cross'd  with  bur- 
lesque 
From  mock  to  earnest,  even  into  tones 
Of  tragic  muse." 
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However  it  grew,  it  is  a  charming  medley ; 
and  that  purposed  anachronism  which  runs 
throughout,  blending  new  and  old,  new  the- 
ory and  old  romance,  lends  to  it  a  perpetual 
piquancy.  Speaking  more  immediately  and 
critically  of  its  poetic  merit,  what  struck  us 
on  its  perusal  was  this,  that  the  pictures  it 
presents  are  the  most  vivid  imaginable ;  that 
here  there  is  an  originality  and  brilliancy  of 
diction  which  quite  illuminates  the  page; 
that  everything  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
eye  stinds  out  in  the  brightest  light  before 
us ;  but  that,  where  the  author  fails  into  re- 
flection  and  sentiment,  he  is  not  equal  to  him- 
self; that  here  a  slow  creeping  mist  seems 
occasionally  to  steal  over  the  page  ;  so  that 
although  the  poem  is  not  long,  there  are  yet 
many  passages  which  might  be  omitted  with 
advantage.  As  to  that  peculiar  abrupt 
style  of  narrative  which  the  author  adopts, 
it  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  extreme 
brevity,  and  must  find  its  full  justification,  we 
presume,  in  that  half  burlesque  character 
which  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  poem. 

The  subject  is  a  pleasing  one — a  gentle 
banter  of  "  the  rights  of  woman,"  as  some- 
times proclaimed  by  certain  fair  revolution- 
ists.  The  feminine  republic  is  dissolved,  as 
might  be  expected,  by  the  entrance  of  Love. 
He  is  not  exactly  elected  first  president  of 
the  republic ;  he  has  a  shorter  way  of  his 
own  of  arriving  at  despotic  power,  and  dom- 
ineers and  scatters  at  the  same  time.  In  vain 
the  sex  band  themselves  together  in  Amazo- 
nian clubs,  sections,  or  communities ;  he  no 
sooner  appears  than  each  one  drops  the  hand 
of  his  neighbor,  and  every  heart  is  solitary. 

The  poem  opens  oddiy  enough,  with  the 
sketch  of  a  baronet's  park,  which  has  been 
given  up  for  the  day  to  some  mechanics'  in- 
stitute. They  hold  a  scientific  gala  there. 
Rapidly,  and  with  touches  of  sprightly  fancy, 
is  the  whole  scene  brought  before  us — the 
holiday  multimde,  and  the  busy  amateurs  of 
experimental  philosophy. 

"  Somewhat  lower  down, 
A  man  with  knohs,  and  wires,  and  vials,  fired 
A  cannon  ;  Echo  answered  in  her  sleep 
From  follow  fields  ;  and  here  were  telescopes 
For  izure  views ;  and  there  a  group  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
DiHJinked  with  shrieks  and  laughter ;  round  the 

lake 
A  little  clock-work  steamer  paddling  plied, 
And  Khook  the  lilies :  perched  about  the  knolls, 
A  dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam  ; 
A  petty  railway  ran ;  a  fire-balloon 
Rose  gem-like  up  before  the  dusty  groves, 
And  dropt  a  parachute  and  passM ; 
And  there,  through  twenty  posts  of  telegraph, 


They  fiash'd  a  saucy  message  to  and  fro 
Between  the  mimic  stations ;  so  that  sport 
With  science  hand  in  hand  went ;  -otherwhere 
Pure  sport ;  a  herd  of  boys  with  clamor  bowl'd 
And  Btump'd  the  wicket;  babies  rnP^d  about 
Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass ;  and  men  and  maids 
ArranffM  a  country-dance,  and  flew  through  light 
And  shadow." 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  Lilia,  the  baro- 
net's young  and  pretty  daughter.  Slve,  in  a 
sprightly  fashion  that  would,  however,  have 
daunted  no  admirer,  rails  ^t  the  sex  mascu- 
Une,  and  asserts,  at  all  pomts,  the  eqiiality 
of  woman. 

"  Convention  beats  them  down  ; 
It  is  but  bringing  up ;  no  more  than  that : 
You  men  have  done  it ;  bow  I  hate  you  all ! 
O  were  I  some  great  princess,  I  would  build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  of  my  own, 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  things ;  you  would 

see. 
And  one  said,  smilinff,  *  Pretty  were  the  sight, 
If  our  old  halls  couldchan^e  their  sex,  and  flaunt 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowa^rs  for  deans, 
Aftd  stKel  girl- graduates  in  thtnr  golden  hair. 

Yet  I  fear, 
If  there  were  many  Lilias  in  the  brood, 
However  deep  you  might  embower  the  nest. 
Some  boy  would  spy  it.' 

At  this  upon  the  sward 
She  tapt  her  tiny  silken-sandard  foot ; 
*That*8  your  light  way;  but  I  would  make  it 

death 
For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us.' 
Petulant  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she  laugh'd ; 
A  rose-bud  set  untk  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her,  sAc." 

Hereupon  the  poet,  who  is  one  of  the 
party,  tells  a  tale  of  a  princess  who  did  what 
Lilia  threatened — who  founded  a  college  of 
sweet  girls,  to  be  brought  up  in  high  con- 
tempt and  stern  equality  of  the  now  domi- 
neering sex.  This  royal  and  beautiful  cham- 
pion 01  the  rights  of  woman  had  been  be- 
trothed to  a  certain  neighboring  prince;  and 
the  poet,  assuming  the  character  of  this 
prince,  tells  the  tale  in  the  first  person. 

Of  course,  the  royal  foundress  of  a  college, 
where  no  men  are  permitted  to  make  their 
appearance,  scouts  the  idea  of  being  bound 
by  any  such  precontract.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, cannot  so  easily  resign  the  lady.  Ho 
sets  forth,  with  two  companions,  Cyril  and 
Florian.  The  three  disguise  themselves  in 
feminine  apparel,  and  thus  gain  admittance 
into  this  palace-college  of  fair  damsels. 

"  There  at  a  board,  by  tome  and  paper,  sat, 
With  two  tame  leopards  couch'd  beside  her  throne, 
All  beauty  compass'd  in  a  female  form. 
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The  princess ;  liker  to  Uie  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun, 
Than  our  man's  earth.    She  rose  her  height  and 
said, 

*  We  give  yon  welcome ;  not  without  redound 
Of  fame  and  profit  unto  yourselves  ye  come, 
The  first-fruits  of  the  stranger :  aflertime 

And  that  full  voice  which  circled  round  the  grave 
Will  rank  you  nobly,  mingled  up  with  me. 
What !  are  the  ladies  ofyour  land  so  tall  ? 

*  We  of  the  court,'  said  Cyril.    *  From  the  court !' 
She  answered ;  *  then  you  Imow  the  prince  ?* 

And  he, 

*  The  climax  of  his  age ;  as  tho'  there  were 
One  rose  in  all  tlie  world — your  highness  that — 
He  worships  your  ideal.'    And  she  replied : 

*  We  did  not  think  in  our  own  hall  to  near 
This  barren  verbiage,  current  ammie  men — 
Liffht  coin,  the  tinsel  clink  of  compliment ; 
We  think  not  of  him.    When  we  set  our  hand 
To  this  great  work,  we  purposed  with  ourselves 
Never  to  wed.     You  likewise  will  do  well, 
Ladies,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 

The  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men,  that  so, 
Some  future  time,  if  so  indeed  you  will. 
You  may  with  those  eelf-styled  our  lords  ally 
Your  fortunes,  justlier  balanced,  scale  with  scale.' 
At  these  high  words,  we,  conscious  of  ourselves, 
Perused  the  matting." 

In  this  banter  is  not  unfairly  expressed  a 
sort  of  reasoning  we  have  sometimes  heard 
gravely  maintained.  We  women  will  not  be 
the  "  toys  of  men."  We  renounce  the  toi- 
lette and  all  those  charms  which  the  mirror 
reflects  and  teaches ;  we  will  be  the  equal 
friends  of  men,  not  bound  to  them  by  the  ties 
of  B  silly  fondness,  or  such  as  a  passing  im- 
agination creates.  Good.  But  as  the  natural 
attraction  between  the  sexes  must,  under 
some  shape,  still  exist,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
for  these  female  theorists  to  consider,  whether 
a  little  folly  and  love,  is  not  a  better  com- 
bination, than  much  philosophy  and  a  coarser 
passion ;  for  such,  they  may  depend  upon  it, 
18  the  alternative  which  life  presents  to  us. 
Love  and  imagination  are  inextricably  com- 
bined ;  in  our  old  English  the  same  word. 
Fancy,  expressed  them  both. 

Strange  to  say,  tlie  princess  has  selected 
two  mdows  (both  of  whom  have  children, 
and  one  an  infant) — Lady  Blanche  and  Lady 
Psyche — for  the  chief  assistants,  or  tutors,  in 
her  new  establishment.  Our  hopeful  pupils 
put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  Lady 
Psyche,  who  proves  to  be  a  sister  of  one  of 
them,  Florian.  This  leads  to  their  discovery. 
After  Lady  Psyche  has  delivered  a  some- 
"what  tedious  lecture,  she  recognizes  her 
brother. 

"•My  brother!    O,'  she  said;  ' 
*  What  do  you  here  7    And  in  this  dress  t   And 
these? 


Why,  who  are  these  7  a  wolf  within  the  fold  ! 
A  pack  of  wolves !  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  roe  ! 
A  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot  to  ruin  all !' " 

All  three  appeal  to  Psyche's  feelings.  The 
appeal  is  effectual,  though  the  reader  will 
probably  think  it  rather  wearisome  ;  it  is  one 
of  those  passages  he  will  wish  were  abridged. 
The  lady  promises  silence,  on  the  condition 
that  they  will  steal  away,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
from  the  forbidden  ground  on  which  they 
have  entered. 

The  princess  now  rides  out — 

«*  To  lake 
The  dip  of  certain  strata  in  the  north." 

The  new  pupils  are  summoned  to  attend 

her. 

"  She  stood 
Among  her  maidens  higher  by  the  head. 
Her  back  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  those  tame  leopards.    Kitten-like  it  rolled. 
And  paw'd  about  ner  sandal.    I  drew  near ! 
My  heart  beat  thick  with  passion  and  with  awe  ; 
And  from  my  breast  the  involuntary  sigh 
Brake,  as  she  smote  me  with  the  light  of  eyes. 
That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and  shook 
My  pulses,  till  to  horse  we  climb,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  long  retinue,  following  up 
The  river,  as  it  narrow'd  to  the  hills." 

Here  the  disguised  prince  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  furtively  alluding  to  his  suit,  and  to 
his  precontract — even  ventures  to  speak  of 
the  despair  vrhich  her  cruel  resolution  will 
inflict  upon  him. 

"  *  Poor  boy,'  she  eaid,  » can  he  not  read— no 

books? 
Quoit,  tennis-ball— no  games  ?  nor  deals  in  that 
Which  men  delight  in,  martial  exercises  7 
To  nurse  a  blind  ideal  like  a  girl , 
Methinks  he  seems  no  better  than  a  girl ; 
As  girls  were  once,  as  we  ourselves  have  been. 
Wo  had  our  dreams,  perhaps  he  mixed  with 

them; 
We  touch  on  our  dead  self,  nor  shun  to  do  it. 
Being  other — since  we  learnt  our  meaning  here. 
To  uplift  the  woman's  fall'n  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man." 

Well,  after  the  geological  survey,  and 
much  hammering  and  clinking,  and  **  chat- 
tering of  stony  names,"  the  party  sit  down 
to  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  And  here  Cyril,  flushed 
with  the  wine,  and  forgetful  of  his  womanly 
part,  breaks  out  into  a  merry  stave,  "  unmeet 
for  ladies." 


u  t 


Forbear,'  the  princess  cried,  ^Forbear,  Sir,^  /•— 
And,  heated  through  and  through  with  wrath  and 
love, 
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I  smote  him  on  the  breast ;  he  started  op ; 
There  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sack'd.' 

That  "  sir,"  that  manly  blow,  bad  reyealed 
all  ;  there  was  a  general  flight.  The  prin- 
cess Ida,  in  the  tumult  is  thrown,  horse  and 
rider,  into  a  stream.  The  prince  is,  of  course, 
there  to  save;  but  it  avails  bim  nothing. 
He  is  afterwards  brought  before  her,  she  sit- 
ting in  state,  "eight  mighty  daughters  of 
the  plough"  attending  as  her  guard.  She 
thus  tauntingly  dismisses  him : 

"  *  You  have  done  well,  and  like  a  gentleman, 
And  like  a  prince ;  you  have  oar  thanks  for  all ; 
And  you  look  well  too  in  your  woman's  dress  ; 
Well  have  you  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 
You  have  saved  our  life;  we  owe  you  bitter 

thanks ; 
Better  have  died  and  spilt  onr  bones  in  the  flood ; 
Then  men  had  said — but  now — 
You  that  have  dared  to  break  our  bound,  and 

guird 
Our  tutors,  wrong'd  and  lied,  and  thwarted  us— 
/  wed  with  thee !    1  bound  by  precontract. 
Your  bride,  your  bond-slave !  not  thai'  all  the  gold 
That  veins  the  world  were  packed  to  make  your 

crown, 
And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  you.' " 

Then  those  eight  mighty  daughters  of  the 
plough  usher  them  out  of  the  palace.  Wo 
shall  get  into  too  long  a  story  if  we  attempt 
to  narrate  all  the  events  that  follow.  The 
king,  the  father  of  the  prince,  comes  with  an 
army  to  seek  and  liberate  his  son.  Arac, 
brother  of  the  princess,  comes  also  with  an 
army  to  her  protection.  The  prince  and 
Arac,  with  a  certain  number  of  champions 
on  either  side,  enter  the  lists;  and  in  the 
wic/c'e,  the  prince  is  dangerously  wounded. 
Then  compassion  rises  in  the  noble  nature 
of  Ida ;  she  takes  the  wounded  prince  into 
her  palace,  tends  upon  him,  restores  him. 
She  loves  ;  and  the  college  is  forever  broken 
up — disbanded;  and  the  "  rights  of  woman" 
resolve  into  that  greatest  of  all  her  rights — 
a  heart-affection,  a  life-service,  the  devotion 
of  one  who  is  ever  both  her  subject  and  her 
prince. 

This  account  will  be  sufficient  to  render  in- 
telligible the  few  further  extracts  we  wish  to 
make.  Lady  Psyche,  not  having  revealed  to 
her  chief  these  "  wolves"  whom  she  had  de- 
tected, was  in  some  measure  a  sharer  in  their 
guilt.  She  fled  from  the  palace  ;  but  the 
Princess  Ida  retained  her  infant  child.  This 
incident  is  made  the  occasion  of  some  very 
charming  poetry,  both  when  the  mother  la- 
ments the  loss  of  her  child,  and  when  she 
regains  possession  of  it. 


**  <  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah  my  child  ! 
My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  sliall  see  no  more ; 
For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back ; 
And  either  she  will  die  for  want  of  care. 
Or  sicken  with  ill  usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers ;  and  they  will  beat  my  girl, 
Remembering  her  mother.    O,  my  flower ! 
Or  they  will  take  her,  the^  will  make  her  hard ; 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  m  after  life 
With  some  cold  reverence,  worse  than  were  she 

dead. 
But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors. 
And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day,  *] 
Until  they  hate  to  hear  me,  like  a  wind 
Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me. 
And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet. 
My  babe,  my  sweet  Aglaia,  my  one  child ; 
And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 
And  satisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her.' " 

After  the  combat  between  Arac  and  the 
prince,  when  all  parties  had  congregated  on 
what  had  been  the  field  of  battle,  this  child 
is  lying  on  the  grass — 

"  Psyche  ever  stole 
A  little  nearer,  till  the  babe  that  by  us, 
Halflapt  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden  hrede. 
Lay  like  a  new-fallen  meteor  on  the  grass^ 
UncaredfoTy  spied  its  mother,  and  began 
A  blind  and  babbling  laughter,  and  to  dance 
Its  body,  and  reach  itsfatiing  innocent  arms. 
And  lazy  lingering  fingers,    Slie  the  appeal 
Brook'd  not,  but  clamoring  out, '  Mine — mine — 

not  yours ; 
ft  is  not  yourd,  but  mine ;  give  me  the  child,' 
Ceased  all  in  tremble ;  piteous  was  tlie  cry." 

Cyril,  wounded  in  the  fight,  raises  himself 
on  his  knee,  and  implores  of  the  princess  to 
restore  the  child  to  her.  She  relents,  but 
does  not  give  it  to  the  mother,  to  whom  she 
is  not  yet  reconciled — gives  it,  however,  to 
Cyril. 

"  *  Take  it,  sir,'  and  so 
Laid  the  soft  babe  in  his  hard  mailed  hands, 
Who  turned  half  round  to  Psyche,  as  she  sprang 
To  embrace  it,  with  an  eye  that  swam  in  thanks. 
Then  felt  it  sound  and  whole  from  head  to  foot. 
And  hugg'd,  and  never  hngg'd  it  close  enough ; 
And  in  her  hunger  mouth'd  and  mumbled  it, 
And  hid  her  bosom  with  it ;  after  that 
Put  on  more  calm.' " 

The  two  kings  are  well  sketched  out — ^the 
father  of  Ida,  and  the  father  of  our  prince. 
Here  is  the  first ;  a  weak,  indulgent,  fidgetty 
old  man,  who  is  \ery  much  perplexed  when 
the  prince  makes  his  appearance  to  demand 
fulfilment  of  the  marriage  contract. 

"His  name  was  Gama;  crack'd  and  small  in 

voice  J 
A  little,  dry  old  man,  without  a  star. 
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Not  like  a  king  I    Three  dayR  he  feasted  us, 
And  on  the  fourth  I  spoke  of  why  we  came, 
And  my  betroth'd.    *  You  do  us,  Prince,'  he  said, 
Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem, 
*  All  honor.    Wo  remember  love  ourselves 
In  our  sweet  youth ;  there  did  a  compact  pass 
Long  summers  back,  a  kind  of  ceremony — 
T  think  the  year  in  which  our  olives  failed. 
I  would  you  had  her.  Prince,  with  all  my  heart ; 
With  my  full  heart !  but  there  were  wiaows  here. 
Two  widows,  Lady  Psyche,  Lady  Blanche ; 
They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place, 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man, 
They  harp'd  on  this ;   with  this  our  banquets 

rang; 
Our  dances  broke  and  hugged  in  knots  of  talk ; 
Nothing  but  this :  my  very  ears  were  hot 
To  hear  them.     Last  my  daughter  beggM  a  boon, 
A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have 
Hard  by  your  father's  frontier ;  I  said,  No, 
Yet,  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it' " 

The  other  royal  personage  is  of  another 
build,  and  talks  in  another  tone — a  rough  old 
warrior  king,  who  speaks  through  his  beard. 
And  he  speaks  with  a  rough  sense  too  ;  very 
little  respect  has  he  for  these  novel  ''  rights 
of  women." 

"Boy, 
The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child 
Is  woman's  wisdom." 

And  when  his  son  counsels  peaceful  modes 
of  winning  his  bride,  and  deprecates  war,  the 
old  king  says : 

"  *  Tut,  you  know  them  not,  the  girls  ; 
They  prize  hard  knocks,  and  to  be  Won  by  force. 
Boy,  there's  no  rose  that's  half  so  dear  to  them 
As  he  that  docs  the  thing  they  dare  not  do — 
Breathing  and  sounding  beauteous  batde,  comes 
With  the  air  of  trumpets  round  him,  and  leaps  in 
Among  the  women,  snares  them  by  the  score, 
Flatter'd  and  fluster'd  wins,  though  dashed  with 

death, 
He  reddens  what  he  kisses :  thus  I  won 
Your  mother,  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife, 
Wortli  winning ;  but  this  firebrand — gentleness 
To  such  as  her !    If  Cyril  spake  her  true. 
To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cherry  net. 
And  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer, 
Were  wisdom  to  it.'  " 

With  one  charming  picture  we  must  close 


our  extracts,  or  we  shall  go  far  to  have  it 
said  that,  with  the  exception  of  scattered 
single  lines  and  phrases,  we  have  pillaged 
the  poem  of  every  beautiful  passage  it  con- 
tains. Here  is  a  peep  into  the  garden  on  the 
college-walks  of  our  maiden  imiversity : 

"There 
One  walked,  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read, 
And  smoothed  a  ^petted  peacock  down  with  that. 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar'd  a  shallop  by, 
Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadowed  from  the  heat." 

It  may  be  observed  that  we  have  quoted 
no  passages  from  this  poem,  such  as  we 
might  deem  faulty,  or  vapid,  or  in  any  way 
transgressing  the  rules  of  good  taste.  It 
does  not  follow  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  do  so.  But  on  the  chapter  of 
his  faults  we  had  already  said  enough.  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  not  a  writer  on  whose  uniform 
good  taste  we  learn  to  have  a  full  reliance  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  makes  us  wince  very 
often ;  but  he  is  a  writer  who  pleases  much, 
where  he  does  please,  and  we  learn  at  length 
to  blink  the  fault,  in  fisivor  of  that  genius 
which  soon  after  appears  to  redeem  it. 

Has  this  poet  ceased  from  his  labors,  or 
may  we  yet  expect  from  him  some  more  pro- 
longed strain,  some  work  fully  commensurate 
to  the  undoubted  powers  he  possesses  ?  It 
were  in  vain  to  prophesy.  This  last  per- 
formance, The  Princess,  took,  we  beheve,  his 
admirers  by  surprise.  It  was  not  exactly 
what  they  had  expected  from  him — not  of  so 
high  an  order.  Judging  by  some  intimations 
he  himself  has  given  us,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  anticipate  any  such  effort  from 
Mr.  Tennyson.  Should  he,  however,  contra- 
dict this  anticipation,  no  one  will  welcome 
the  future  epic,  or  drama,  or  story,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  more  cordially  than  our- 
selves. Meanwhile,  if  he  rests  here,  he  will 
have  added  one  name  more  to  that  list  of 
English  poets,  who  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  reputation  on  a  few  brief 
performances — a  list  which  includes  such 
names  as  Gray,  and  Collins,  and  Coleridge. 
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A  NIGHT  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  DERWENT  WATER. 


For  the  next  century  we  fear  the  annalist 
of  pedestrianism  will  Y^&ve  but  few  materials 
to  work  upon.  With  benevolent  consider- 
ation we  shall  therefore  furnish  him  with  a 
feat  we  were  honored  to  achieve  in  the 
summer  of  Inst  year.  After  spending  a 
night  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  beautiful, 
but  somewhat  sultry  day  in  June,  we  set 
out  on  foot  from  Bowness,  intending,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reach  Keswick  in  the  twilight. 
From  our  starting- place  to  Ambleside,  the 
road  presents  a  variety  of  noble  prospects, 
both  of  the  lake  and  the  circumjacent 
scenery.  The  unbroken  quietude  that  slept 
on  every  object ;  the  aspect  of  perfect  re- 
pose that  sat  upon  "the  river-lake,"  and 
the  gigantic  heights  glassed  in  its  transpa- 
rency— induced  a  placid  calm  upon  the 
spirit,  and  ameliorated  the  heart  with  profit- 
able reflection.  Suddenly  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  rung  out  their  echoes  in  a  deafen- 
ing, continuous  peel  —  shattering  sounds 
broke  unwelcomely  over  the  Take,  and 
drowned  the  cadences  of  the  waterfalls,  that 
had  only  served  to  voice  the  silence  and 
proclaim  its-  presencA  We  looked  and  list- 
ened ;  we  could  scarcely  credit  our  senses. 
A  grim  black  monster  was  seen  vomiting 
forth  volumes  of  dunnest  smoke,  that  dark- 
ened the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  rushing  tor- 
turingly  through  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
breaking  into  fragments  the  watery  mirror 
with  the  remorseless  dash  of  its  iron  wings, 
as  the  sun  glared  indignantly  from  his  throne 
upon  liis  broken  and  distorted  image.  It 
was  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  well-dressed 
people,  who,  from  their  unnatural  conduct 
ought  to  have  been  behind  the  counter,  at 
the  exchange,  or  lounging  away  the  morning 
on  their  ottomans  in  town,  instead  of  reck- 
lessly marring  the  natural  features,  and  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  this  quiet  region. 
To  relieve,  as  it  should  seem,  the  tedium  of 
the  excursion,  a  large  band  of  musicians 
poured  a  horse  clangor  from  their  brazen- 


throated  instruments,  startling  echo  with  un- 
wonted violence  from  her  peaceful  retreats, 
where  the  wild  notes  of  the  cascade,  the 
blended  harmony  of  melodious  birds,  and 
the  shrill  shriek  of  the  mountain  spirit,  were 
alone  congenial.  The  romance  of  a  tour 
among  the  lakes  is  sadly  interrupted  by 
these  painful  tokens  of  a  money-loving  age, 
and  a  matter-of-fact  world.  The  steamboat 
proprietors,  and  the  prosaic  parties  that  con- 
tribute to  their  support,  have  unquestionably 
the  impression  that  Nature  has  so  few  charms, 
that  of  herself  she  is  insufficient  to  afford  anr 
real  recreation  and  enjoyment.  They  don  t 
believe  the  poet  when  he  says — "  Thou 
mad'st  all  Nature  beauty  to  his  eye  and 
music  to  his  ear."  Her  beauty  must  be  im- 
proved and  supplemented,  to  suit  the  temper 
and  tastes  of  the  age  ;  her  pellucid  specula 
must  be  broken,  and  shivered  and  smashed  to 
powdery  spray  by  the  tormenting  wheels  of 
a  thundering  steamboat ;  her  clear,  cloudless 
sky  and  lustrous  sun  must  be  agreeably  re- 
lieved by  a  smutty  tinge  of  infernal  smoke, 
to  remind  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
tourists  of  the  charming  impervious  crassi- 
tude that  oppresses  and  begrims  the  calimn- 
ous  atmosphere  of  Leeds  or  Glasgow.  Her 
music,  too,  must  be  mended  ;  her  melodious 
birds,  her  vocal  cataracts,  her  quiet  singing 
brooks,  and  all  the  wild  and  wayward  strains 
of  her  spiritual  harp,  must  join  in  concert 
with  the  stunning  roar  of  trumpets,  fifes  and 
drums,  before  these  worthy  and  enlightened 
people  can  derive  any  pleasure  from  her 
sights  and  sounds,  and  force  themselves  into 
such  tame  furiousness  as  to  ejaculate,  with 
a  pseudo-poetical  obstreperousness,  "  How 
pretty  !"  "  Come  now,  that's  well  got 
up !" 

It  has  long  struck  us,  and  our  visit  to 
these  districts  greatly  strengthened  the  con- 
viction, that  mountain  and  lake  scenery 
should,  if  possible,  be  witnessed  alone.  A 
like-minded  companion  may  do  very  well  for 
some  time,  but  even  of  him  you  may  tire. 
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and  wish  sincerely  a  solitary  hour,  to  ex- 
pose yourself,  without  restraint,  to  the  so- 
liciting influences  around  you.  An  incident 
occurred  during  a  tour  throurrh  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  corroborated 
our  opinion,  and  determined  finally  our  reso- 
lution always  to  travel  in  such  a  country 
alone.  In  passing  through  Edinburgh,  we 
accidentally  stumbled  on  an  individual  with 
whom  we  had  been  very  slightly  acquainted 
at  college.  We  knew  him  to  be  a  vigorous 
student,  but  destitute  of  a  scintillation  of 
fancy.  Being  informed  of  our  route,  he 
proposed  to  accompany  us.  With  some 
hesitation  we  consented.  A  very  few  hours* 
mutual  converse  among  the  wilds  of  nature 
soon  discovered  the  antagonism  of  our  db- 
positions.  A  rupture  seemed  every  moment 
inevitable.  An  occasion  soon  offered,  and 
the  tie  was  immediately  severed.  We  stood 
together  on  a  bold  craggy  promontory  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  a  beautiful 
loch,  enriched  with  clusters  of  poetic  asso- 
ciations, and  encircled  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains of  great  subhmity  and  historical  in- 
terest. The  scene  suggested  silence  and 
reverie.  Absorbed  in  the  wilderness  of 
wonders,  spirited  upwards  by  an  invisible 
but  omnipotent  agency,  no  sound  escaped  us 
to  indicate  that  we  were  not  parts  of  the 
glorious  whole.  The  solitude  was  perfect, 
the  stillness  unbroken — we  could  have  heard 
even  the  measured  beat  of  the  muffled  heart 
in  its  funeral  march,  had  we  not  been  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  the  outer  world.  After 
a  long  pause  of  sacred  communion,  a  voice 
suddenly,  with  the  most  perfect  sang  froid, 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  nice,**  Scared,  as  if  by  a 
phantom's  hollow  accents  of  terror,  heard  in 
the  midst  of  a  dream  of  bliss,  away  we 
sprang  with  the  speed  of  an  antelope,  darted 
through  bracken  bush,  prickly  furze,  and 
tangled  brushwood,  scaled  with  furious  ve- 
locity the  neighboring  heights,  and,  all 
breathless  and  exhausted,  reached  the 
mountains  of  Ben  Dhu,  where,  far  from  the 
sacrilegious  interlocutor,  we  fortunately 
seized  again  the  skirts  of  Nature,  who  had 
fled  in  mdignation  from  her  violated  sanc- 
tuary. " L Ame  se  montre  en  pen"  says  De 
Stai'l — ^here  it  was  exemplified. 

To  return  :  it  was  with  feelings  consider- 
ably chafed,  that  we  afterwards  pursued  our 
way  to  Ambleside.  It  stands  pleasantly  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Windennere,  and 
affords  some  very  fine  views  of  the  lake  and 
its  environs.  We  then  visited  Rydal  Mount, 
the  residence  of  Wordsworth,  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  us,  was  engaged  in  certainly  not 


the  most  poetical,  though,  perhaps,  the  most 
necessary  occupation  in  the  world.  In  short, 
he  was  at  dinner,  and  therefore  invisible. 
Having  traced  the  valley  of  Grasmere,  and 
placed  its  solitary  emerald  isle  and  lake  as 
gems  in  the  cabinet  of  memor)',  we  ascended 
"  the  mighty  Helvellyn,"  where  the  whole 
lacustrine  tableau  in  a  moment  depicted  itself 
indelibly  upon  the  mind ;  and  just  as  the 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  moun- 
tains, we  looked  down  upon  Derwent  Water 
and  the  lovely  vale  of  Keswick.  Descending 
into  the  neat,  picturesque  town,  where 
Southey  spent  some  of  his  happiest  and 
many  of  his  saddest  days,  and  his  sweetest 
strains  were  sun^,  we  found  the  principal 
street  dotted  with  groups  of  gossipping 
idlers,  keenly  engaged  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  various  equipages  that  swept 
past  from  the  eastern  lakes,  crammed  with 
tourists — whether  veritable  or  ostensible,  we 
leave  subjudice — of  both  sexes,  of  allgrades, 
and  of  all  ages,  that  looked  pleasant  and 
amiable  at  sight  of  the  substantial  hostelrie, 
where  savory  viands  and  grateful  beverages 
awaited  the  clamant  organ  and  the  parched 
lip.  The  clit-clat-rat-a-tat  of  horses'  feet 
pattering  down  the  sloping  turnpike,  and 
along  the  dusty  street ;  the  jingle- jangle  of 
harness,  like  the  bells  of  a  Swiss  tamborine  ; 
the  grumble-rumble-tumble  of  lumbering 
chaises ;  the  smothered  dull  sound  of  patent- 
springed  private  phaetons,  mingled  with  the 
obstreperous  vociferations  of  hostlers,  under- 
strappers, and  uncombed  urchins,  clamor- 
ously bickering  with  one  another  as  to  who 
should  ride  the  old  hacks  to  water,  gave  the 
mountain  village  quite  an  tur  of  bustle  and 
activity,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  sur- 
rounding sceneiy.  Tlfc  verdant  brow  of 
Skiddaw,  the  meek  mild  lake  over  which 
a  cloud  rested,  as  well  as  the  distant  rugged 
wilds  of  Borrowdale,  seemed  to  frown  on  the 
insensate  intruders  into  their  quiet  domains, 
where  the  solitary  traveller  seems  the  only 
welcome  visitant.  The  genius  of  the  dark 
fells  scowled  horribly,  but  without  the  suc- 
cess of  Di  Gama's  apparition  at  the  Cape  ; 
for  no  one  seemed  to  care  a  fiddle- pin  whe- 
ther he  scowled  or  smiled.  But  the  dis- 
sonance and  din  of  bustling  travellers,  lo- 
quacious townspeople,  and  wrangling  imps, 
soon  ceased,  and  silence  resumed  her  tran- 
quil sway.  We  were  alone  in  Keswick. 
None  of  the  happy  faces  we  had  seen 
jauntily  peering  from  the  dashing  vehicles, 
or  watching  their  arrival  from  the  windows 
of  the  Royal  Oak  and  the  Queen's  Head, 
had  greeted  us  with  a  smile  of  recognition 
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We  stood  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and  we 
were  really  glad  of  it,  though,  in  spite  of 
all  our  enthusiasm,  we  experienced  a  slight 
sinking  of  heart  when  we  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  public  room,  where  instruments, 
im tuned  by  the  invisible  spirits  of  the  scene- 
ry around,  were  playing  harsh  music.  There 
wo  knew  no  creature  cared  for  us ;  and  the 
peculiar  melodies,  wild,  stirring,  plaintive,  or 
soothing,  which  had  been  evoked  from  the 
viewless  chords  of  our  inner  being  during 
that  day's  journey,  Imgered  so  sweetly  in 
our  ears,  that  with  our  steps  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  inn,  whence  a  jocund  peal  was 
ringing,  we  paused,  and  suddenly — 

'*  We  beard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halls ; 
We  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  her  celestial  walls ; 
We  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o'er  us  from  aliove, 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  night, 

As  of  the  one  we  love." 

The  poetic  genius  of  the  place  whispered — 

"  How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  tills  the  silent  air ; 
No  cloud  is  there,  nor  speck,  nor  stain 

Blots  tlie  serene  of  heaven. 
In  full-orbed  glory  the  majestic  moon 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

.... 

How  beautiful  is  night !" 

Another  spirit  continued — 

*'  How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene, 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness, 
Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone, 
So  mild,  so  bright,  so  still." 

With  Eve,  we  then  inquired — 

"  But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  7  for 
whom 
This  gorgeous  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all 
eyes  ?" 

True, 

**  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

But  is  this  scene  of  glory  spread  out  for 
them  alone  ?  Can  we  not  join  their  band, 
hymn  the  great  Creator,  and  "  lift  our 
thoughts  to  heaven  ?"  A  moment,  and  we 
were  decided  to  spend  the  night  by  the  river, 


and  the  lake,  and  on  the  lonely  summit  of 
the  wild  mountain.  Pacing  leisurely  down 
the  quiet  street,  where  a  solitary  individual 
might  still  be  seen,  that 

'*  Eyed  the  blue  vault,  and  blessed  the  useful  light," 

we  reached  its  western  extremity  ;  and,  hear- 
ing the  river 

**  Making  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones," 

we  turned  our  footsteps  in  that  direction,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent.  Long  interlaced  lines  of  brush- 
wood fringed  its  borders,  and,  in  some  places, 
denied  easy  access  to  its  waters.  The  moon- 
beam trembled  in  silver  on  its  wimplin^  wave, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  evenmg  sky 
glittering  with  argent  brightness  through  a 
stripe  of  forest  trees.  We  wandered  with 
the  river,  and  listened  attentively  to  its  utter- 
ances. A  feeling  crept  stealthily  over  us — a 
feelmg  we  have  often  experienced,  and  whioh 
seems  peculiarly  the  product  of  rivers,  when 
no  intervenient  agencies  destroy  or  diminish 
their  natural  influences.  It  was  a  conscious 
existence  in  the  world  of  the  future.  We 
have  elsewhere  said  that  the  genius  of  the 
cataract  is  retrospective  ;  wo  add,  the  genius 
of  the  river  is  prospective.  Surrendering 
ourselves  to  the  sway  of  the  former,  we  feel 
no  inclination  to  soar  into  the  possible  and 
the  future  ;  what  has  been,  and  is  not,  usurps 
the  imagination,  while,  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  latter,  our  thoughts  natu- 
rally roll  onwards  with  the  rolling  river,  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
What  shall  be,  but  is  not,  claims  the  domin- 
ion of  the  soul.  Along  the  banks  of  that 
suggestive  river,  we  mused  on  the  fate  that 
might  await  us  in  the  coming  scenes  of  the 
great  drama  of  existence,  and  the  developing 
destiny  of  the  world.  At  that  moment,  the 
crumbling,  thrones  and  melting  dynasties  of 
the  Continent  seemed  to  augur  a  speedy  con- 
summation. The  majestic  river  of  life  was 
apparently  approaching  the  termination  of  its 
course.  A  new  era  appeared  about  to  rise 
upon  the  world.  We  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  confines  of  the  hour  destined  to  herald 
the  doom  and  regeneration,  the  death  and 
the  life,  of  humanity.  If  that  hour  has  not 
yet  arrived,  may  we  not  believe  it  is  swiftly 
advancing  ? 

The  convulsions  of  society,  multiplying  in 
number  and  violence,  will  not  retard  it.  They 
are  its  infallible  forerunners,  the  preparatory 
movements  of  that  power  that  shall  achieve 
the  complete  and  final  renovation  of  the  world. 
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We  look  with  no  sceptical  eye  upon  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  European  affairs.  Through 
the  darkness  of  the  gathering  tempest  we  dis- 
cern harbingers  of  tranquil  skies.  We  look 
with  the  eye  of  calm,  assured  hope  upon  the 
vessel  freighted  with  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  tossing,  reeling,  creaking,  and 
shuddering  to  her  centre  under  the  angiy 
swell  of  the  furious  waters ;  for  we  behold, 
sitting  at  her  helm,  a  skillful  pilot,  who, 
though  invisible  to  sense,  will  guide  her  in 
safety  to  the  haven  of  rest,  where  man's 
brightest  hopes  shall  all  be  fulfilled,  and  his 
ideal  of  social  elevation  more  than  realized. 
The  desolation  of  the  hurricane  is  the  prelude 
of  fertility  ;  the  agitations  of  society,  the  her- 
alds of  a  glorious  millennium.  Rage  on,  then, 
ye  wrathful  waters  ;  rock  tempestuously  the 
fragile,  shivering  ship ;  howl  and  shriek,  ye 
baleful  blasts,  and  tear  her  canvas  into  shreds ; 
thunder,  ye  grim  clouds,  upon  her  groaning 
timbers,  dart  your  forked  lightnings  through 
her  shrouds,  and  rend  her  spars  of  oak  into 
splintered  fragments — for  confusion  yet  shall 
bear  a  voice,  and  wild  uproar  stand  ruled, 
and  the  shattered  bark  shall  ride  once  more 
as  proudly  on  the  subject  waves  as  when 
launched  at  first  from  her  mighty  builder's 
hand,  and  hailed  by  the  joyful  shout  of  the 
sons  of  God  and  the  song  of  the  morning  stars. 
We  feel  a  strange  delight  even  in  the  pros- 
pect of  mingling  with  the  clashing  elements 
out  of  which  this  glorious  event  is  to  spring. 
Action,  action  is  our  watchword.  We  are 
here  not  to  dream,  but  to  live — ^not  to  idle, 
but  to  labor — nor  to  loiter,  but  to  march,  to 
pant,  to  pray  for  the  hour  of  man's  full 
stature,  for  the  day  of  perfected  humanity. 
The  period  of  adolescence  is  past — we  are  on 
the  verge  of  maturity.  We  have  already 
borne  "  the  banner  with  the  strange  device 
through  wildering  snow  and  falling  avalanches; 
let  us  grasp  it  still,  with  the  energy  of  death, 
and  shout,  "  Excelsior .'"  But  it  may  be  said, 
this  is  all  good,  delightful,  desirable ;  but 
instead  of  bodying  forth  the  future  in  these 
shapings  which  imagination  may  mould  and 
clothe  with  a  vestment  of  illusive  enchant- 
ment, present  us  with  the  great  engines,  the 
positive  principles  by  which  this  predicted  re- 
sult is  to  be  accomplished.  This  is  a  legiti- 
mate question,  and  one  which  genius  often 
leaves  unanswered,  or  but  partially  resolved. 
Statesmen,  political  economists,  philosophers 
of  every  name,  educationists,  white,  grey, 
and  black,  have  each  proposed  a  different 
instrument  and  a  different  theory — all  have 
been  more  or  less  tried,  and  all  have  more  or 
less  failed.    The  only  illustrious  exception  is 


the  scheme  which  the  enlightened  Christian 
philanthropist,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
mfallible  truth,  has  fearlessly  promulgated. 
He  has  declared  that  the  principles  of  the 
Bible,  the  great  truths  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  sacred  doctrines,  and  the  hal- 
lowing ethics  of  the  inspired  volume,  are 
alone  the  mighty  levers  adapted  and  destined 
to  upheave  the  institutes  of  error  and  igno- 
rance, to  hurl  the  stately  systems  of  super- 
stition into  undistinguishable  ruin,  to  over- 
throw the  blood-based  thrones  of  tyrants, 
and  to  destroy  with  irresistible  convulsion 
the  last  remnants  and  the  lowest  strata  of 
established  despotism.  But  these  principles, 
it  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  negative — 
they  are  omnipotently  positive.  Not  only 
have  they  power  to  expel  all  false  maxims  in 
religion,  morals,  and  politics,  from  the  world 
— they  have  also  power  to  substitute  in  their 
stead  a  code  of  truths,  a  system  of  morals 
constituting  a  kingdom  of  liberty,  righteous- 
ness, and  peace. 

We  left  the  banks  of  the  stream  deeply 
moved,  and  with  ner>'es  more  tensely  strung 
to  enter  the  arena  of  hfe.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  precious  fruits  of  meditative  solitude. 
We  there  drink  in  those  generous  thoughts, 
those  lofty  aspirations,  that  dilate  the  soul, 
swell  it  with  unutterable  longings  after  higher 
good,  and  stimulate  all  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  being  into  in- 
vincible action  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  clock  struck  one  as  we  re-entered  the 
precincts  of  Keswick.  **  Night's  sepulchure" 
was  full — no  breathing  thing  was  to  be  seen. 
Silence,  that  mectest  emblem  of  death,  sat  in 
undisturbed  sovereignty  upon  the  habitations 
of  men.     Sleep  is  awful ! 

"  'Tis  as  the  general  pulse  of  life  stood  still, 
And  Nature  made  a  pause." 

But  the  pulse  stands  not  still — Nature 
makes  no  pause — the  pulse  beats  onwards 
to  the  grave — Nature  hastens  silently  along 
her  "dim  and  perilous  way"  to  the  hour 
when  she  shall  shake  into  dissolution.  Mis- 
erable mankind,  and  miserable  creatures, 
were  this  the  termination  of  your  existence ! 
But  no  ;  as  this  night  of  inactive  slumber 
shall  be  succeeded  by  a  day  of  vital  activ- 
ity, so  shall  the  gloom  of  the  grave  and 
the  darkness  of  a  judged  world  depart 
before  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  light,  the  ad- 
vent of  an  endless  life.  Sleep  is  awful,  but 
to  most  it  is  the  sweetest  boon  that  Nature 
can  bestow.  Strange  that  oblivion  should  be 
80  grateful !  Why  is  it  so  ?  The  conscious- 
ness of  existence,  forced  upon  man  rather  by 
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sorrow  than  by  joy,  is,  in  his  present  imper- 
fect condition,  the  great  burden  under  which 
he  groans.  Anything,  therefore,  that  re- 
lieves the  sense  of  being  is  welcome.  How 
few  can  endure  to  feel  that  they  exist ! — how 
few  can  voluntarily  dash  the  cup  of  oblivion 
from  their  lips,  and  invite  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  present  actual  being  !  How  few  can 
combat  successfully  the  temptation  to  drink, 
when  the  waters  of  Lethe  flow  at  their  feet ! 
The  earth  surely  labors  under  some  mortal 
malady.  Till  this  curse  be  removed,  till  this 
malady  be  healed,  man  shall  never  rejoice  in 
his  existence,  he  shall  never  bless  the  day  of 
his  birth.  At  present,  his  happiness  seems 
chiefly,  or  wholly,  negative.  The  forgetful- 
ness  of  what  he  is,  where  he  is  going,  and 
what  he  is  to  become,  seems  to  constitute 
the  sum  of  his  blessedness.  The  steady, 
fixed  effort  to  resolve  these  problems,  gene- 
rates, in  most  cases,  melancholy,  disappoint- 
ment, and  despair,  and  serves  only  to 
aggravate  the  mystery  in  which  they  natu- 
rally stand  enveloped.  Baffled  in  the  attempt, 
he  retires  spiritless,  hopeless,  bewildered,  and 
undone.  He  yields  to  the  craving  of  his 
nature  after  rest  of  some  kind.  He  flies  to 
excitement  by  day,  partly  to  revelry  and 
partly  to  sleep  by  night,  that  now  by  mad- 
dcnin'^  mental  intoxication,  and  now  bv  dead- 
ening  insensibility,  he  may  secure  an  utter 
oblivion  of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  and 
thus,  like  the  fleet  ostrich,  with  its  head 
beneath  its  wing,  he  tries  to  realize  his  safety 
when  the  rushing  hunter  dashes  remorseless- 
ly upon  his  prey,  and  strikes  it  at  a  blow 
into  the  dust  of  death.  Some  few  strong 
spirits  grapple  successfully  with  these  mo- 
mentous questions.  Carrying  along  with 
them  the  torch  of  revelation,  the  volume  of 
conscience,  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  outer 
world,  they  solve  the  mystic  problem  of  life, 
and  find 

"  The  clue  to  all  the  maze  of  mind." 

These,  and  these  alone,  court  not  sleep  for 
its  oblivion,  but  for  its  sweet,  restoring  mflu- 
ences,  that  they  may  feel  more  intensely  that 
they  are. 

Passing  through  the  town  from  west  to 
east,  we  diverged  to  the  south,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lake.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  interspersed  with  five 
beautiful  islands.  The  water  is  more  trans- 
parent than  that  of  any  other  mountain  lake. 
In  a  bright  day,  when  the  sun  is  flashing 
down  through  its  depths,  balls  of  quarts  and 


pieces  of  spar  may  be  distinctly  seen,  nearly 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  This  arises, 
we  understand,  from  the  purity  of  its  tribu- 
taries, which  flow  in  chcinnels  of  slate  and 
granite.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
towering  mountains  of  every  shape — pyra- 
midal, conical,  semicircular,  and  nonde- 
script— presenting  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine 
scenery.     Pennant  very  truthfully  says : 

"  The  two  extremes  of  the  lake  afford  the  most 
discordant  prospects.  The  southern  is  a  compoei- 
tion  of  all  that  is  horrible.  An  immense  chasm 
opens  in  the  midst,  whose  entrance  is  divided  by 
a  rude  conic  hill,  once  topped  with  a  castle,  the 
habitation  of  the  tyrant  of  the  rocks ;  beyond,  a 
series  of  broken  mountainous  crags  soar  one 
above  the  other,  overshadowing  the  dark  winding 
deeps  of  Borrowdale.  But  the  opposite  or  north- 
ern view  is,  in  all  respects,  a  strong  and  beautiful 
contrast.  Skiddaw  shows  its  vast  base,  and, 
bounding  all  that  part  of  the  vale,  rises  gently  to 
a  height  that  sinKs  the  neighboring  hills ;  opens 
a  pleasing  front,  smooth  and  verdant,  smiling 
over  the  countrv  like  a  generous  lord ;  while  the 
fells  of  Borrowaalo  frown  over  it  like  a  liardened 
tyrant." 

No  tourist  has  given  a  more  graphic  de- 
scription than  this  veteran  traveller  of  the 
last  century.  He  saw  it,  however,  only  by 
day.  In  moonlight  its  features  are  wonder- 
fully transformed.  The  lake,  studded  with 
the  bright  circlets  pf  the  sky,  lies  like  an  ex- 
panse of  molten  silver;  the  groves  that 
fringe  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  appear 
like  sable  plumes  whitened  with  the  frost  of 
winter ;  the  cliff's,  that  beetle  ru^cdly  over 
the  shining  wave,  smile  like  gnm  warriors 
viewing  from  their  watchtowers  the  quiet- 
ude and  beauty  of  the  land  they  guard  ;  the 
islands  look  like  mocha-stones  chased  in  the 
finest  silver.  Every  bay  and  headland  sug- 
gests some  pleasing  fancy.  The  whole  scene 
is  invested  with  a  mantle  of  enchantment. 
When  we  arrived  on  its  banks,  by  some  for- 
tunate chance  a  little  skiflf  lay  unmoored,  as 
if  the  goddess  of  the  lake  invited  us  to  visit 
her  watery  home.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
sped  right  into  the  middle,  beyond  the  shad- 
ows of  the  mountains.  As  we  skimmed 
smoothly  along  the  illumined  path,  Southey's 
beautiful  epitaph  on  "  Emma"  came  vividly 
to  recollection.  Fancy  brought  back  that 
fair  "  beloved  and  lovely  being, '  as  she  plied 
her  little  skiff  on  the  same  lake  : 

^  Nymph-like,  amid  that  glorious  solitude, 
A  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joy." 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  Southey's 
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ffreater  efforts,  such  as  "Roderick"  and  "Ma- 
doc."  The  poetry  is  often  poor,  and  the  in- 
terest feebly  sustained.  His  "  inscriptions," 
however,  are  real  gems;  each  contains  a 
beautiful  thought  arrayed  in  choicest  dra- 
pery, and  gleaming  with  the  light  of  •true 
poetic  genius.  As  we  sailed  along,  now 
glancing  at  the  stars  above,  and  now  at  the 
stars  below,  we  remembered  the  exquisite 
Ime,  "Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of 
heaven,"  and  asked  a  solution  of  it.  Two 
reasons  appeared  to  justify  the  sentiment. 
Of  all  objects  the  stars  are  the  loveliest, 
and  of  all  objects  they  are  the  most  myste- 
rious. Of  all  hues,  from  the  ruby  Mars  to 
the  sapphire  Hesperus,  they  attract  and  fill 
the  eye  with  beauty.  Radiant  with  bright- 
est and  purest  light,  they  are  nevertheless 
invested  with  an  impenetrable  aliquid  igno- 
ium,  which  furnishes  ample  materials  for  the 
shapings  of  imagination.  Beauty  and  mys- 
tery must  always  be  poetry,  and  thus  "  the 
stars  arc  the  poetry  of  heaven."  We  had 
often  looked  enviously  upon  a  liffht  transpa- 
rent cloud  floating  smoothly  on  the  bosom  of 
the  moonlit  air,  and  wished  some  power 
would  aerialize  us,  that  we  might  sail  in  that 
white- winged  ship  to  explore  the  blue  depths 
of  the  trackless  ocean  of  universal  ether. 
That  night  our  wish  seemed  realized.  Our 
little  boat  sailed  like  a  fleecy  cloud,  specking 
the  clearness  of  the  sky.  We  looked  upwards, 
and  beheld  the  moon  navigating  her  nightly 
oourse  through  the  blue  serene  gemmed 
with  starry  islands.  We  looked  downwards, 
and  beheld  another  moon,  sailing  in  another 
azure  sea  among  other  starry  isles.  Thus 
floating  between  two  oceans,  as  in  raid  air, 
we  steered  along  the  radiant  axis  of  the  hol- 
low sphere.  Infinity  opened  around,  and 
swallowed  up  the  soul  in  its  limitless  ampli- 
tude. We  now  passed  the  island  of  St. 
Herbert,  where  the  venerable  priest  and  con- 
fessor mourned  the  absence  of  his  bosom 
friend,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  prayed  that  Hea- 
ven might  grant  a  simultaneous  death : 

"  While  o'er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lowdore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons." 

Nearing  Lowdore  Inn,  we  heard  distinctly 
the  roar  of  the  waterfall  mingling  its  wild 
Toice  with  the  softer  music  of  the  small  cas- 
cades. We  mode  for  the  strand,  and,  hoist- 
ing our  boat,  sat  down  on  the  variegated 
stones  that  had  been  kissed  into  polished 
beauty  by  the  enamored  lake.  Disentan- 
gled from  former  fancies,  the  panorama,  pre- 
sented its  objects  in  novel  and  different  as- 
pects.    With  our  eye  on  the  moon,  that 


still  rolled  in  beauty  through  the  firmament, 
though  shaded  at  intervfds  by  patches  of 
heavy  clouds,  the  following  lines  were  sug- 
gested, and,  aided  by  her  lamp,  we  pencd- 
led  them  in  our  note-book,  which  the  reader 
will  perhaps  pardon  us  for  inserting : 

The  moon,  that  looks  serenely  from  the  sky, 
Shedding  her  holy  light  upon  a  sleeping  world- 
like  the  meek  countenance  of  a  mother 
Benignly  bending  o*er  her  cradled  child,  ^ 
Radiant  with  visions  of  his  future  fame — 
Borrows  her  lustre  from  another^s  light, 
And  modest  walks  in  glory  not  her  own. 
So  all  that's  great,  and  beautiful,  and  good. 
In  fortune,  birth,  and  genius,  that  adorns 
The  sons  of  men,  flows  from  the  fount  of  God; 
Like  that  fair  moon,  o'ershadowed  with  eclipse, 
Investing  yonder  silvered  lake  with  gloom. 
And  every  glittering  hill  with  sudden  night, 
The  stealing  shadow  of  Adversity 
Obscures  the  brightness  of  Prosperity, 
The  beaming  eye  of  soaring  genius, 
And  humbles  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  man ! 
But,  see !  the  dim  disastrous  shade  departs ; 
Slowly  it  glides  from  off  the  shining  disc. 
Appears  again  tlie  moon,  with  brighter  face. 
Joyous  to  re-view  her  beauteous  form 
Mirror'd  from  radiant  river,  stream,  and  rill, 
And  this  fair  glass  of  Derwent.    O'er  the  woods 
And  mountains  dim,  her  argent  robe  she  throws, 
Smoothes,  with  renewed  delight,  her  jewelled  path, 
And  renders  homage  to  her  unseen  Lord. 
So  have  I  known  jVIisfortane  pass  from  man. 
And  darkness  from  tlie  eclipsed  eye  of  mind  ! 
They  brighter  beamed  than  if  they  had  not  known 
The  shadows  of  a  deep  calamity  ; 
Their  honors  carried  lowlier  than  before ; 
Valued  more  truly  all  that  they  possess'd  ; 
And  published  louder  to  the  world  around 
That  God,  and  God  alone,  is  all  in  all ! 

But  the  night  was  wearing,  and,  after  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  cataract,  which  presented 
no  very  remarkable  appearance,  as  the  re- 
cent drought  had  considerably  lessened  its 
supplies,  we  began  to  ascend  an  almost  per- 
pendicular mountain  that  grimly  frowned 
over  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 
We  were  somewhat  jaded  before  leaving  the 
boat,  but  the  invincible  energy  of  will  tri- 
umphed over  the  lassitude  of  nature.  In  a 
short  time  we  were  seated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
jection, looking  out,  like  a  castaway  from  his 
raft,  upon  the  billowy  sea  of  Borrowdale. 
The  day  still  lingered  behind  the  mountains. 
It  was  a  moment  of  awful  loneliness.  Sur- 
rounded by  such  gigantic  masses  of  matter, 
"the  fragments  of  an  earlier  world,"  and  far 
removed  from  kindred  and  acquaintance,  we 
felt  powerfully  our  meffable  insignificance, 
our  helpless  impotence.  Death  might  here 
blow  us  from  the  tree  of  life  like  a  leaf  of 
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the  forest ;  and  who  would  care  to  note  our 
fall  among  the  heaps  of  withered  foliage 
.  with  which  the  world  is  strewed  !  And  yet 
we  trust  some  eye  would  moisten  as  it  missed 
us  from  the  spray.  None  is  so  lonely  as  to 
be  utterly  alone.  And  He,  without  whose 
permission  a  sparrow  cannot  fall,  will  never 
withdraw  his  care  from  the  humblest  of  his 
creatures.  Sad,  sweet  thoughts  like  these 
were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  soul,  when 
the  sudden  bleat  of  a  stray  member  of  the 
flock,  which  had  approached  unobserved, 
startled  us  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit.  Being 
much  excited  by  the  previous  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  night,  we  were  struck  with  a 
kind  of  panic,  and  sped  away  across  the 
mountains,  till  the  majestic  orb  of  day,  slow- 
ly ascending  above  the  wavy  horizon,  arrest- 
ed our  flying  footsteps.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight,  and  amply  repaid  us  for  all  our  toil. 
Strangely  delighted  with  everything  we  had 
seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  we  quieUy  picked 
our  way  down  the  steeps,  sprang  into  our 
boat,  and  soon  arrived  again  at  Keswick, 
just  as  the  worthy  people  were  opening 
their  window-shutters  to  the  morning  sun. 
As  we  have  nearly  exhausted  our  space,  we 
must  tell  the  remainder  of  our  story  in  a  few 
words.  After  getting  a  little  refreshment, 
we  started,  staff  in  hand,  for  Carlisle.  We 
took  an  unusual  but  romantic  route.  Skirt- 
ing Skiddaw  on  the  west,  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  Bassenthwaite  water,  we  crossed 
the  Caldbeck  Fells,  and  recruited  by  a  com-  I 


fortable  snooze  on  Jacob's  pillow,  in  a  deso- 
late part  of  the  road,  just  as  eight  o'clock 
sounded  from  the  cathedral,  weary,  foot- 
sore, but  happy,  we  entered  the  ancient  city 
of  Carlisle,  where  we  determined  to  remain  a 
few  days  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  our 
pedestrian  excursions. 

Between  Bowness  and  Carlisle,  we  could 
not  have  travelled  less  than  seventy  miles, 
certainly  no  mean  distance,  when  the  nature 
of  the  route  is  taken  into  consideration. 

A  word  in  fine ;  we  have  often  been  asked 
whether  we  would  adjudge  the  palm  to  the 
English  or  the  Scottish  lakes?  The  ques- 
tion, though  often  put,  is  a  very  absurd  one. 
We  have  uniformly  replied,  both  are  best. 
The  two  tableaux  are  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar characteristics,  calculated  to  afford  grati- 
fication to  the  same  mind  in  different  moods, 
or  to  different  individuals  of  dissimilar  intel- 
lectual type.  As  both  of  these  regions  pos- 
sess large  tracts  remarkable  alike  for  sub- 
limity and  beauty,  though  in  the  one  the 
former  and  in  the  other  the  latter  prcdonu- 
nates,  a  chastened  taste  for  quiet  loveliness, 
slightly  interspersed  with  rugged  sternness, 
will  conduct  us  to  Windermere  and  Ullswa- 
ter ;  and  a  high  relish  for  wildered  grandeur, 
sparsely  relieved  by  soft  attractions,  will 
suggest  a  visit  to  Lochlomond  or  Loch-awe ; 
while  a  mind  capable  of  revelling  with  equal 
delight  among  both,  will  enjoy  the  Lakes  of 
England  and  the  Lochs  of  Scotland  in  the 
same  degreee  of  perfection. 
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It  is  an  old,  yet  golden  dream, 
That  looking  back  to  days  gone  by ; 

The  worid  may  mock  it,  as  a  theme 
By  poets  harped  continuaUy. 

And  yet  the  world  itself  broods  o*er 
Tlie  thcmo  ofbtimes,  vet,  scorning,  hears 

It  echoed  in  the  poet's  lore, 
And  falsely  masks  its  heart  with  sneers. 

Yes  I  'tis  an  old  and  common  theme — 
Great  truths  are  common — why  deny 

This  love  of  retrospective  dream, 
The  bridegroom  lov'd  of  Memory  f 

She,  widow'd,  sits  in  hearts  that  Time 
Of  truth  has  rifled,  and  she  turns 


Where,  o*er  Youth's  heedless  travell'd  clime, 
Thought's  planetary  beauty  bums ; 

Thus  led,  she  wanders  uncontrolPd 
Those  regions  blest :  a  word,  a  strain 

Of  music,  to  her  hopes  unfold 
The  portals  of  those  ways  again ; 

Though  seeking — in  the  earnest  love 
Deceits  of  Time  those  hopes  endow— 

Youth's  perfect  joys,  they  float  above, 
And,  aream-wise,  mock:  existence  now: 

Still  Memory  seeks;  but  Hope  will  find, 
Nor  through  the  past  of  lite  despond 

Oft  rises,  when  we  look  behind, 
Detire  to  know  beyond! 
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THE    EVE    OF    THE    CONQUEST. 

The  Eve  of  the  Conquest j  and  other  Poems.    By  Henry  Taylor. 


The  admirers  of  every  poet  whose  enter- 
priaey  ffenius,  and  fortune  have  succeeded  in 
producing  that  rare  phenomenon,  a  long 
poem  of  sustained  interest  and  sterling  worth, 
are  generally  as  ardent  in  their  affection  for 
his  minor  poems,  as  in  their  reverence  for  his 
more  elaborate  and  more  distinguished  work. 
A  volume  of  Milton  will  most  probably  open 
itself  somewhere  near  the  Allegro  or  the  Ly- 
cidas ;  and  while  Petrarca*s  "  Africa"  (his 
"magnum  opus")  reposes  in  oblivion,  his  son- 
nets, mere  relaxations,  so  trivial  that  the  good 
Canonico  saw  no  reason  for  not  writing  them 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  live  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  or  at  least  in  the  more  cordial 
part  of  their  fancy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so. 
A  long  poem,  if  conducted  with  a  genius 
equal  to  the  theme,  has  indeed  its  advantages, 
especially  those  of  comprehending  a  larger 
sphere  of  interest,  employing  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  poetic  faculties,  and  including  more 
various  elements  in  a  richer  harmony  and 
ampler  keeping.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
seldom  conceived,  as  a  whole,  with  the  com- 
pleteness which  belongs  to  the  design  of  a 
short  poem  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which  did 
not  enter  into  the  original  conception,  is  in 
danger  of  hanging  about  it  with  an  awkward- 
ness which  betrays  a  prosaic  origin.  Again, 
no  amount  of  executive  skill  can  wholly  atone 
for  defects  in  the  subject  matter ;  and  the 
subject  of  composition  of  any  length  is  apt 
to  reveal,  at  the  last  moment,  some  inherent 
defect,  as  provoking  as  the  black  spot  which 
sometimes  comes  out  in  the  marble,  when  the 
statue  is  all  but  finished. 

There  are  other  advantages  which  belong 
exclusively  to  a  short  poem.  It  is  rendered 
buoyant  by  a  fuller  infusion  of  that  essential 
poetry  which  pervades,  rather  as  the  regu- 
lating mind  than  the  vivifying  soul,  a  body  of 
larger  dimensions.  The  particular  beauty 
which  results  from  symmetry  is  most  deeply 


felt,  when  the  piece  lies  within  so  small  a 
compass,  that  the  grace  of  proportion  is  re- 
cognized by  an  immediate  consciousness,  and 
not  merely  detected  by  patient  and  progres- 
sive survey.  In  the  case,  too,  of  pieces  con- 
sisting of  a  few  lines  only,  though  they  may 
not  treat  directly  of  a  passage  of  human  life, 
they,  for  the  most  part,  will  have  been  sug- 
gested by  something  experienced  or  observed, 
and  thus  touching  nature  at  many  points, 
will  draw  strength  from  frequent  contact  with 
its  native  soil ;  whereas  a  longer  work,  even 
though  not  abstract  in  its  subject,  joins 
thought  on  to  thought  and  image  to  image, 
without  remanding  the  poet  to  the  common 
ground  of  reality  ;  and  being  thus  "  carved 
out  of  the  carver's  brain,"  is  apt,  if  not  of 
first-rate  excellence,  to  meet  with  a  cold  re- 
sponse from  men  whose  associations  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  poet.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  short  poems  bring  us  more  near  to 
the  poet :  and  to  impart  and  elicit  sympathy 
is  among  the  chief  functions  of  those  who 
may  be  called  the  brother- confessors  of  man- 
kind. For,  however  devoid  of  egotism  he 
may  be,  he  must  unavoidably  present  more 
aspects  of  his  own  many-sided  being,  when 
expatiating  on  many  themes,  and  in  many 
moods,  than  when  engrossed  by  a  single  task. 
Their  brevity  also  makes  them  more  minutely 
known,  and  more  familiarly  remembered. 
They  are  small  enough  to  be  embraced  ;  and 
if  we  cannot  repose  beneath  them  as  under  a 
tree,  we  can  bear  them  in  our  breast  hke 
flowers. 

Mr.  Taylor's  short  poems  are  characterized 
by  the  same  qualities  which  distinguished 
"Philip  Van  Artevelde"  and  "Edwin  the 
Fair."  That  robust  strength  which  belongs 
to  truth,  and  that  noble  grace  which  flows 
from  strength  when  combined  with  poetic 
beauty,  are  exhibited  in  them  not  less  dis- 
tinctly than  in  the  larger  works  by  which  his 
reputation  has  been  established.    Their  sub- 
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jects,  as  ivell  as  their  limits,  for  the  most 
part,  exclude  passion  in  its  specific  tragic 
lorm ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
wrought  out  with  a  more  discriminating 
touch  than  his  dramas.  Tliere  is  in  them  a 
majestic  tenderness  ennobled  by  severity ; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  sweetness «and  mel- 
lowness which  are  often  missed  in  the  best 
youthful  poetry  ;  and  which  come  not  till  age 
has  seasoned  the  instrument,  as  well  as  per- 
fected the  musician's  skill.  While  not  less 
faithful  to  nature,  they  have  more  affinities 
with  art  than  their  predecessors.  Retaining 
the  same  peculiar  temperament,  light,  firm, 
and  vigorous,  (for  true  poetry  has  ever  a 
cognizable  temperament,  as  well  as  its  special 
intellectual  constitution,)  their  moral  sympa- 
thies are  both  loftier  and  wider,  and  respu'e 
a  softer  clime.  To  this  we  should  add,  that 
their  structure  is  uniformly  based  upon  those 
ethical  qualities,  simplicity,  distinct  purpose, 
and  faith  in  man's  better  nature,  which  are 
not  less  essential  than  any  intellectual  gifts 
to  excellence  in  poety.  The  present  volume, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  but  a  small  one.  It  in- 
cludes, however,  many  different  sorts  of  poe- 
try ;  and  the  specimens  of  each  are  such  finish- 
ed compositions,  that  we  think  they  must  have 
been  selected  from  a  larger  number.  The 
longest  is  one  of  the  narrative  sort.  There 
is  also  a  singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
elegiac  ;  two  poems,  the  "  Lago  Varese"  and 
the  "  Lago  Lugano,"  which,  from  their  union 
of  picturesque  description  with  human  inter- 
est, we  should  refer  to  that  philosophical 
idyl,  so  characteristic  an  offspring  of  mod- 
em times ;  a  dramatic  scene  or  rather  a 
philosophic  disquisition,  interwoven  with  a 
personal  interest,  and  felicitously  cast  in  the 
dramatic  form  ;  and  an  ode — for  the  **  lines, 
written  soon  after  the  return  of  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  from  China,  1845,"  have  far  more 
pretension  to  the  title  than  many  poems  to 
which  it  is  conceded. 

We  will  begin  with  the  second  of  those 
we  have  now  mentioned — *•  Lines  written  in 
remembrance  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Ernest 
Villiers."  It  is  so  short  as  to  admit  of  being 
quoted  as  a  whole : 

"  A  grace  though  melancholy,  manly  too, 
Moulded  his  bein^:  pensive,  ^ave,  serene, 
O'er  his  habitual  hearing  and  nis  mien 
Unceasing  pain,  by  patience  tempered,  threw 
A  shade  of  sweet  austerity.     But  seen 
In  happier  hours  and  by  the  friendly  few, 
That  curtain  of  the  spirit  was  withdrawn, 
And  fancy  light  and  playful  as  a  fawn, 
And  reason  imped  with  inquisition  keen, 
Knowledge  long  sought  with  ardor  ever  new, 


And  wit  love-kindled,  showed  in  colors  true 
What  genial  joys  with  sufferings  can  consist 
Then  did  all  sternness  melt  as  melts  a  mist 
Touched  bv  the  brightness  of  the  golden  dawn. 
Aerial  heights  disclosing,  valleys  ffreon. 
And  sunlights  thrown  the  woodland  tufls  between, 
And  flowers  and  spangles  of  the  dewy  lawn. 

And  even  the  stranger,  though  he  saw  not  these, 
Saw  what  would  not  be  willingly  passed  by. 
In  his  deportment,  even  when  cold  and  shy, 
Was  seen  a  clear  collectedness  and  ease, 
A  simple  grace,  and  gentle  dignity, 
That  failed  not  at  the  first  accost  to  please  ; 
And  as  reserve  relented  by  decrees, 
So  winning  was  his  aspect  ana  address, 
His  smile  8o  rich  in  sad  felicities, 
Accordant  to  a  voice  which  charmed  no  less, 
That  who  but  saw  him  once  remembered  long; 
And  some  in  whom  such  images  are  strong, 
Have  hoarded  the  impression  m  their  heart. 
Fancy's  fond  dreams  and  memory's  joys  among, 
Like  some  loved  relic  of  romantic  song, 
Or  cherished  masterpiece  of  ancient  art. 

His  life  was  private  ;  safely  led,  aloof 

From  the  loud  world — which  yet  he  understood 

Largely  and  wisely,  as  no  worldling  could. 

ForTie  by  privilege  of  his  nature  proof 

Asainst  false  glitter,  from  beneath  the  roof 

Of  privacy,  as  from  a  cave,  surveyed 

With  steadfast  eye  its  flickering  light  and  shade,] 

And  gently  judged  for  evil  and  for  good. 

But  whilst  be  mixed  not  for  his  own  behoof 

In  public  strife,  his  spirit  glowed  with  zeal. 

Not  shorn  of  action,  for  the  public  weal ; 

For  truth  and  justice  as  its  warp  and  woof, 

For  freedom  as  its  signature  and  seal. 

His  life  thus  sacred  from  the  world,  discharged 

From  vain  ambition  and  inordinate  care, 

In  virtue  exercised,  by  reverence  rare 

Lifted,  and  by  humility  enlarged. 

Became  a  temple  and  a  place  of  prayer. 

In  latter  years  he  walked  not  singlv  there ; 

For  one  was  with  him,  ready  at  all  hours 

His  griefs,  his  joytt,  his  inmost  thoughts  to  share. 

Who  buoyantly  his  burthens  helped  to  bear. 

And  decked  his  altars  daily  with  fresli  flowers. 

But  farther  may  we  pass  not ;  for  th/e  ground 
Is  holier  than  the  Muse  herself  may  tread ; 
Nor  would  I  it  should  echo  to  a  sound 
Less  solemn  than  the  service  for  the  dead. 
Mine  is  inferior  matter — my  own  loss-* 
The  loss  of  dear  delights  forever  fled, 
Of  reason's  converse  by  affection  fed, 
Of  wisdom,  counsel,  solace,  that  across 
Life's  dreariest  tracts  a  tender  radiance  shed. 
Friend  of  my  youth !  though  younger  yet  my 

guide. 
How  much  by  thy  unerring  insight  clear 
I  shaped  my  way  of  life  for  many  a  year, 
What  thoughtful  friendship  on  thy  death-bed  died ! 
Friend  of  my  youth,  whilst  thou  wast  by  my  side 
Autumnal  days  still  breathed  a  vernal  breath; 
How  like  a  charm  thy  life  to  mo  supplied 
All  waste  and  injury  of  time  and  tide, 
How  like  a  disenchantment  was  thy  death !" 
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The  longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  that 
which  has  given  the  volume  its  name.  "  The 
Eve  of  the  Conquest"  is  an  impassioned 
narrative  of  those  events  in  King  Harold's 
life  which  connected  themselves  with  the 
Norman  invasion.  So  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  song,  hoth  from  its  poetical  and  its 
historical  interest,  is  the  fall  of  the  last  of 
England's  Saxon  kings,  that  few  literary 
accidents  are  more  singular  than  that  it 
should  not  have  been  before  now  worthily 
recorded  in  verse.  With  the  present  poem 
we  have  one  fault  to  find ;  the  scale  on 
which  it  is  written  is  not  large  enough  to 
allow  of  this  noble  theme  being  treated  in 
that  ampler  manner  to  which  the  narrative 
powers  here  exhibited  are  evidently  adequate. 
The  event  described,  paramount  as  it  was  in 
political  importance,  was  but  proportionate 
to  the  characters  of  the  t^o  men  who  at  that 
great  crisis  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  not 
only  as  the  heads  of  hostile  armies,  but  as 
the  representatives  of  contrasted  principles 
and  contending  races.  The  character  of 
Harold  was  one  of  heroic  material  and  heroic 
dimensions ;  and,  with  one  exception,  it  was 
without  stain.  Of  that  fatal  error,  his  en- 
gagement to  William — imposed  upon  him,  it 
IS"  true,  iniquitously,  but  sacrilegiously  vio- 
lated— Harold,  as  here  described,  is  deeply 
sensible  although  he  is  no  penitent.  A 
great  character,  with  one  great  flaw  in  it, 
appears  to  present  us  with  the  truest  tragic 
effects ;  for  without  such  a  flaw,  no  place  is 
reserved  for  poetic  justice.  A  saintly  cha- 
racter would  be  strong  enough  for  tragic 
purposes ;  but  its  strength  is  that  spiritual 
strength  which  disowns  itself,  and  is  **  hid- 
den" in  a  might  greater  than  its  own.  This 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  martyr- 
doms have  been  so  seldom  chosen  for  the 
source  of  dramatic  interest.  Tragic  strength 
must  be  based  upon  exclusive  self-reliance. 
Now,  exclusive  self-reliance  is  the  spirit 
that  goes  before  a  fall ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  tragedy  to  illustrate,  by  the 
confutation  of  a  fatal  reverse,  the  insufficien- 
cy of  such  merely  human  strength,  and  the 
madness  latent  in  such  pride.  The  chief 
events  of  "  The  Eve  of  the  Conquest"  are  of 
historical  fame.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  least  acquainted  with  history,  will  have 
learned  them  from  the  "  Harold  "  of  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton — which,  as  well  as  his  "Last 
of  the  Barons,"  is  truly  an  epic  in  prose ; — 
it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  recount  them 
here.  We  are  introduced  to  Harold  in  his 
tent  the  night  before  the  battle.  Inly  dis- 
turbedy  he  seeks  repose  in  vain;  and  at  mid- 


night sends  for  his  daughter,  who  is  found 
kneeling,  in  mourning  garb,  "with  naked 
arms,  that  made  an  ivory  cross  upon  her 
breast,"  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  the 
convent  where  she  has  taken  refuge.  He 
informs  her  that,  in  seeking  for  the  meeting, 
his  purpose  is  to  make  her  the  depository  of 
his  confession,  and  also  of  his  vindication. 
Of  the  three  personal  descriptions — ^that  of 
Ulnoth,  his  youngest  brother,  who  had  been 
surrendered  as  a  hostage  to  William,  and  to 
liberate  whom  Harold  nad  sought  the  Nor- 
man court ;  that  of  the  Norman  duke  him- 
self ;  and  that  of  the  duke's  daughter,  Ade- 
liza — we  will  cite  only  the  last.  The  martial 
fame  of  her  father's  guest  had  long  before 
made  an  impression  on  her  itnagination  not 
unfavorable  to  the  attachment  which,  ere 
long,  grew  up  between  them — 

*'  *  A  woman-child  she  was  :  but  womanhood 

By  OTudual  afflux  on  her  childhood  gained, 

Ana  like  a  tide  that  up  a  river  steals 

And  reaches  to  a  lilied  bank,  began 

To  lifl  up  life  beneath  her.     As  a  child 

She  still  was  simple — rather  shall  1  say 

More  simple  than  a  child,  as  being  lost 

In  deeper  admirations  and  desires. 

The  roseate  richness  of  her  childish  bloom 

KemainM,  but  by  inconstancies  and  change 

Referred  itself  to  sources  passion-swept. 

Such  had  I  seen  her  as  I  pass'd  the  gates 

Of  Rouen,  in  procession,  on  the  day 

I  landed,  when  a  shower  of  roses  fell 

Upon  my  head,  and  looking  up  I  saw 

The  fingers  which  had  scattered  them  half  spread 

Forgetful,  and  the  forward-leaning  face 

Intently  fixed  and  glowing,  but  methought 

More  serious  than  it  ought  to  be,  so  young 

And  midmost  in  a  show.' " 

It  is  thus  that  the  king  concludes  his  nar- 
rative— 

"  *  Here  we  stand  opposed ; 
And  here  to-morrow's  sun,  which  even  now, 
If  mine  eyes  err  not,  wakes  the  eastern  sky. 
Shall  see  the  mortal  issue.     Should  I  fall, 
Be  thou  my  witness  that  I  nothing  doubt 
The  justness  of  my  doom ;  but  add  thou  this, 
The  justness  lies  betwixt  my  God  and  me  ; 
Twixt  me  and  William.' " 

•*  Then  uprose  the  King ; 
His  daughter's  hands  half  startled  from  his  knee 
Dropt  loosely,  but  her  eye  caught  fire  from  his. 
He  snatched  his  truncheon,  ana  the  hollow  earth 
Smote  strongly,  that  it  throbbed  :  he  cried  aloud — 
*  'Twixt  me  and  William,  say  that  never  doom. 
Save  that  which  sunders  sheep  from  goats,  and 

parts 
'Twixt  Heaven  and  Hell,  can  righteously  pro- 
nounce.' 
— He  sate  again,  and  with  an  eye  still  stem, 
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But  temperate  and  imlroubled,  he  panned  : 

^  Twixt  me  and  England,  should  some  senseless 

swain 
Ask  of  my  title,  say  I  wear  t,he  Crown, 
Because  it  fits  my  head.' " 

The  poem  ends  with  a  monumental  group-^ 

**  In  Waltham  Abbey  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve 
A  stately  corpse  lay  stretched  upon  a  bier. 
The  arms  were  cross'd  upon  the  breast ;  the  face. 
Uncovered,  by  the  taper's  trembling  light 
Show'd  dimly  the  pale  majesty  severe 
Of  him  whom  Death,  and  not  the  Norman  Duke, 
Had  conqner'd ;  him  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Saxon  Kings ;  save  one  the  noblest  he ; 
The  last  of  all.    Hard  by  the  bier  were  seen 
Two  women,  weeping  side  by  side,  whose  arms 
Clasp'd  each  the  other.    Edith  was  the  one. 
With  Edith  Adeliaa  wept  and  pray'd." 

If  a  comparison  were  to  be  made  be- 
tween Mr.  Taylor's  poetry  and  that  of  the 
other  poets  of  this  age,  the  poem  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted  might  furnish  a 
common  measure;  inasmuch  as  almost  all 
our  modern  poets,  however  different  their 
style,  spirit,  or  views  of  art,  have  occasion- 
ally written  in  the  narrative  form.  In  the 
narrative  poetry  of  Scott  and  of  Southey 
the  predominant  elements  are  those  of  cos- 
tume, manners,  and  incident.  In  Byron's 
narrative  the  chief  ingredient  is  passion,  or 
what  passes  for  passion  with  those  who 
have  never  considered  the  affinities  between 
genuine  human  passion  and  elevated  action. 
The  narrative  of  Keats  is  characterized  by 
its  pervading  sense  of  beauty ;  that  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  by  its  rich  and  shaping  imagina- 
tion, and  its  captivating  diction;  that  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  by  its  picturesque  vivacity 
and  abundant  grace;  that  of  Mr.  Landor 
by  an  antique  refinement  and  stateliness, 
which  are  recognized  by  all  who  delight  in 
Greek  poetry  or  Greek  sculpture;  and 
which,  for  tlie  same  reason,  are  as  repulsive 
to  those  who  judge  by  a  meaner  sense,  as 
the  chill  of  the  marble  would  be  to  a  blind 
man's  touch.  Mr.  Coleridge's  **  Christabel" 
is  the  investment  of  mystical  reveries  in  robes 
as  bright,  but  as  thin  as  a  lunar  rainbow, 
and  in  music  that  comes  and  goes  like  the 
sound  of  a  distant  waterfall.  His  **  Ancient 
Mariner"  is  the  subjective  Odyssey  of  a 
psychological  age,  adumbrating  in  vision  the 
struggles  (fall,  expiation,  and  restoration,) 
of  that  interior  life  whose  action  is  thought, 
and  whose  eras  are  convictions.  Perhaps 
of  all  narrative  poetry,  the  one  which  differs 
most  widely  from  Mr.  Taylor's,  is  that  of 
Shelley.     To  the  latter  it  was  always  easier 
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to  soar  in  rapture  than  to  stoop  to  fact :  and 
a  lyrical  spirit  so  wings  his  narrative,  that  it 
can  hardly  keep  its  footing  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  narratives  are  instinct 
with  profound  reflection,  and  a  yet  more 
profound  humanity.  He  feels,  however, 
more  for  man  than  for  men.  If  the  human 
mind  be  "  his  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of 
his  song,"  he  sings  of  it  not  as  manifested  in 
individuals  merely,  but  as  it  exists  arche- 
typally.  Within  it,  as  in  a  western  sky,  he 
recognizes  "  a  spirit  far  more  deeply  inter- 
fused," of  which  it  is  the  mansion  ;  and  his 
especial  gift  is  to  follow  the  traces  of  a  love 
larger  than  human,  which  yet  ebbs  and  flows 
along  the  channels  of  the  human  affections. 
The  nature  which  he  celebrates  is  itself  more 
than  half  supernatural ;  a  nature  which,  if 
unredeemed,  is  also  in  a  large  measure  un- 
fallen ;  a  nature  as  different  from  that  which 
imparted  to  the  masculine  writings  of  Crabbe 
their  hard,  dry  sadness,  and  half  cynical,  yet 
ruthful  truthfulness,  as  if  it  had  belonged 
to  another  planet.  This  fact  is  not  always 
obsen-ed  by  those  who  discuss  the  religious 
bearings  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  and 
who,  in  deprecating  the  glories  which  he 
seems  to  attribute  to  unassisted  human 
nature,  have  perhaps  never  pondered  t^e 
meaning  of  those  lines  of  his,  a  needful  com- 
ment on  his  philosophy—" 

"  By  grace  divine. 
Not  otherwise,  O  Nature,  are  we  thine.*' 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  narrative,  as  well  as  of  his  poetry 
in  general,  we  should  say  to  be  that  practi- 
cal truth  which  constitutes  reality.  We 
here  use  the  word  reality  not  less  as  con- 
trasted with  the  poetiT  of  abstract  thought, 
than  with  the  miscreations  of  morbid  passion, 
capricious  fancy,  or  fashionable  conventioo. 
This  quahty  of  reality,  or  truth,  is  one  the 
searching  nature  of  which  has  seldom  been 
appreciated,  although  that  small  department 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  picturesque  has 
been  much  insisted  on :  nor  can  we  better 
illustrate  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor's  poetiy 
than  by  pointing  out  the  degree  and  mode  in 
which  it  embodies  the  various  forms  of  this 
great  poetic  attribute.  The  form  of  truth 
most  saliently  exhibited  in  the  poem  from 
which  we  have  last  quoted,  is  truth  of 
character.  Within  its  narrow  compass  five 
characters  are  sketched,  with  different  de* 
grees  of  fullness ;  but  each  with  that  master*^ 
ly  handling  and  graphic  yividness  which 
biiDgs  them  home  to  us  as  realities,  more 
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like  the  characters  recorded  by  a  contempo- 
rary chroDiclcr  than  the  impersonated  pas- 
sions of  second-rate  poets  or  second-hand 
historians.  These  are  the  qualities  which  we 
should  have  looked  for  in  the  narrative  of  a 
dramatic  poet.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Taylor's 
poetry  reminds  us  less  of  his  modern  comr 
peers  than  of  the  masters  of  an  earlier  and 
manlier  time.  The  vigorous  delineation  of 
character,  a  quality  in  poetry  commonly  as- 
sociated with  humor,  has  immortalised  Chau- 
cer ;  and  it  is  th^t  which  imparts  such  a  no- 
ble animation  to  Dr}'den*s  tales,  though  in 
his  hands  it  lost  its  discriminative  delicacy 
and  pathos,  as  well  as  most  of  its  occasional 
homeliness. 

Poetic  truth,  in  this  primary  form,  truth 
of  character,  has  for  many  years  been  little 
expected  and  seldom  found.  Modem  repre- 
sentations of  character  have  for  the  most 
part  been  feeble,  vague,  and  superficial.  The 
cause  of  this  great  defect  is  yet  more  to  be 
deplored.  The  delineations  of  the  poet  have 
been  copies  of  copies,  or  arbitrary  creations 
of  fancy,  only  because  the  poet  has  no  longer 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  from 
living  models.  What  was  once  said,  a  little 
invidiously,  about  **  matter  too  soft  a  lasting 
mark  to  bear,"  applies  no  longer  exclusively 
to  that  sex  in  which  the  fault  might  most 
easily  be  pardoned.  If  modem  society  has 
reached  a  higher  average  of  decorous  virtue ; 
yet  individual  robustness  —  and  therefore 
character  —  like  intellectual  greatness,  is 
rarer  than  it  was  in  ruder  times.  The  aids 
and  appliances  which  are  now  multiplied 
round  men,  enfeeble  them.  The  sliicld  of 
Jaw  renders  it  no  longer  necessary  that  every 
«man  should  be  competent  to  his  own  de- 
Jense:  and  the  division  of  labor  has  fore- 
•^stalled  the  necessity  of  intellectual  self- 
jrellance,  and  of  that  largo  yet  minute  deve- 
lopment of  faculties  which  was  produced 
3vhen,  for  the  work  of  one  man,  the  most  op- 
posite qualities  were  required.  Industrial- 
ism, likewise — while  the  prosperity  which  is 
its. just  reward,  too  often  betrays  it  into 
selfishness — is  a  sedative  to  the  passions.  A 
certain  social  uniformity  ensues,  exercising  a 
retarding  force  like  the  resistance  of  the  air 
or  the  attrition  of  matter,  and  insensibly  de- 
stroying men's  humors,  idiosyncrasies,  and 
spontaneous  emotions.  It  does  so,  by  ren- 
dering their  concealment  an  habitual  neces- 
ftity,  and  by  allowing  them  neither  food  nor 
sphere.  Men  are  thus,  as  it  were,  cast  in  a 
mould.  Besides — the  innumerable  influences, 
intellectual  and  moral,  which,  at  a  period  of 
diffused,  knowledge  like  the  present,  co-exist 


and  co-operate  in  building  up  our  mental 
structure,  are  often  completely  at  variance 
with  each  other  in  origin  and  tendency :  so 
that  they  neutralize  each  other's  effects,  and 
leave  a  man  well  stored  with  thoughts  and 
speech,  but  frequently  without  aim  or  pur- 
pose. If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the 
fact,  that  greatness  and  strength  are  only 
produced  where  they  are  reverenced,  and 
only  reverenced  where  required,  we  shall 
have  gone  far  to  account  for  that  want  of 
robustness  which  belongs  to  modem  charac- 
ter, and  that  tameness  with  which,  conse- 
quently, it  is  portrayed. 

Kor  is  this  all.  It  is  not  individuality 
alone  that  is  lost  when  the  conventionalities 
of  society  overlay  the  humanities.  Simpli- 
city of  character  is  likewise  destroyed  by  a 
spurious  self-consciousness,  by  subserviency 
to  opinion — that  irresponsible  censorship — 
by  vanity,  and,  most  of  all,  by  that  com- 
plexity of  life  which  makes  little  things 
great,  and  shuts  great  things  out  from 
our  view.  But,  without  simplicity,  ideal- 
ity cannot  exist.  The  elementary  type  of 
character  is  broken  down,  therefore,  among 
us ;  its  body  losing  its  marmoreal  compact- 
ness, and  its  outline  all  precision.  Robust- 
ness, the  very  substance  of  character,  being 
thus  precluded,  as  well  as  individuality  and 
ideality — the  two  great  attributes  by  which 
its  form  is  determined — art  becomes  deco- 
rative merely ;  and  the  poetic  deliucation  of 
man,  in  losing  its  sublime  nakedness,  retains 
but  a  feeble  hold  of  the  true  and  the  real. 

These  obstacles  are  indeed  less  formidable 
in  narrative  than  in  dramatic  poetry,  because 
in  the  former  a  less  vivid  sympathy  with 
character  is  required.  While  in  dramatic 
poetry  character  is  conceived  by  the  intui- 
tion of  a  passionate  sympathy, — in  narra- 
tive, and  especiiilly  in  epic,  it  is  the  oflfspring 
mainly  of  an  imaginative  contemplation. 
The  tragic  poet  looks  on  human  action  from 
all  sides,  and  with  the  eyes  of  all  men ;  the 
epic  poet  regards  it  from  above  and  with  the 
eyes  of  the  muse.  Tragic  poetry  is  for  this 
reason  the  more  versatile  and  the  more  ar- 
dent. Narrative,  when  it  takes  its  highest 
form,  that  of  the  epic,  is  the  more  compre- 
hensive, impartial,  and  sublime. 

The  poem  of  "Ernesto  "  is  remarkable  for 
its  deep  pathos  and  romantic  interest.  It 
opens  with  a  striking  retrospect — 

"  Thoughtfully  by  the  side  Ernesto  sate 

Of  her  whom  in  his  earlier  youth,  with  heart 

Then  first  exulting  in  a  dangerous  hope, 

Dearer  for  danger,  he  had  rashly  loved. 

That  was  a  season  when  the  untravelled  spiriti 
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Not  way-worn  nor  way-wearied,  nor  with  soil 

Nor  stain  upon  it,  lions  in  its  path 

Saw  none — or,  secinjif,  with  triumphant  trust 

In  its  resources  and  its  powers,  defied — 

Per\'cr8e  to  find  provocatives  in  warnings 

And  in  disturbance  taking  deep  delight. 

fiy  sea  or  land  he  then  saw  rise  the  storm 

With  a  gay  courage,  and  through  broken  Hght8» 

Tempestuously  exalted,  for  awhile 

His  heart  ran  mountains  high,  or  to  the  roar 

Of  shattered  forests  sang  superior  songs 

With  kindling,  and  what  might  have  seemed  to 

some, 
Auspicious  energy ; — by  laud  and  sea 
He  was  way-foundered — trampled  in  the  dnst 
His  many-colored  hopes — his  lading  rich 
Of  precious  pictures,  bright  imaginations. 
In  absolute  shipwreck  to  the  winds  and  waves 
Suddenly  rendered." 

We  have  only  room  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  love  story : 

"  Once  again 
He  sate  beside  her — for  the  last  time  now, 
And  scarcely  was  she  altered:  for  the  hours 
Had  led  her  lightly  down  the  vale  of  life, 
Dancing,  and  scattering  roses,  and  her  face 
Seemeua  perpetual  daybreak,  and  the  woods 
Where'er  she    rambled,  echoed    through    their 

aisles 
The  music  of  a  laugh  so  poflly  gay 
That  Spring  with  all  her  songsters  and  her  songs 
Knew  nothinsf  like  it.   But  howchanofed  was  he ! 
Care  and  di^^ease  and  ardors  unreprcst^ed, 
And  labors  unremitted,  and  much  grief. 
Had  written  their  death-warrant  on  his  brow. 
Of  this  she  saw  not  all— she  saw  but  little — 
That  which  she  could   not  choose  but  see  she 

saw — 
And  o'er  her  sunlit  dimples  and  her  smiles 
A  shadow  fell — a  transitory  shade — 
And  when  the  plmntom  of  a  hand  she  clasped 
At  parting,  scarce  responded  to  her  touch. 
She  sighed — but  ho()cd  the  best. 

When  winter  came 
She  sighed  again  ;  for  with  it  came  the  word 
That  trouble  and  love  had  found  their  place  of 

rest, 
And  slept  beneath  Madeira's  orange  groves." 

The  second  form  of  truth  exhibited  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  poetry,  is  that  which  may  yet  more 
properly  be  termed  reality,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  mainly  in  its  affinities  with  life,  action, 
and  fact — a  subject  but  glanced  at  in  our 
preliminary  remarks  on  occasional  poetr}'.* 


*  Half  the  pleasure  we  take  in  Cowper's  poems 
and  letters,  is  from  his  throwing  his  own  pK>etic  nature 
into  so  many  familiar  incidents.  In  this  manner, 
what  are  called  ** OccasioDal  Poems"  have  touched 
the  heart  and  fancy,  and  embellished  the  existences 
of  many  persons,  by  showing  them  that  there  is  a 
poetic  bide  in  our  daily  life,  ^'a  shadowy  setting  off 
the  face  of  things,"  which  otherwise  they  might 
have  never  known. — JEd.  Rev^  yoL  Iz.  p.  178. 


It  is  not  the  trifling  mind  alone,  which  fails 
to  appreciate  the  need  of  veracity  in  poetry. 
The  ultra-admirers  of  the  abstract  and  re- 
condite are  apt  to  underrate  its  impoHance 
also.  Without  denying  that  a  deep  philoso- 
phy must  be  indirectly  involved  in  the  high- 
est poetry,  we  would  only  observe  that  the 
foundations  of  the  building  may  well  remain 
underground.  A  certain  degree  of  plainness 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  poet  vul- 
gar, in  the  good  sense  of  the  word — that  is, 
catholic ;  for  it  is  his  proudest  office  to  take 
his  stand,  with  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  on 
the  highways  of  life,  leaving  its  by-ways  to 
those  who  lack  the  faculty  which  elicits  the 
beautiful  from  common  things.  Moreover  a 
thought  rendered  palpable  by  being,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  incarnate  in  a  fact,  will  thus 
become  connected  with  a  feeling  likewise; 
and  feeling  is  a  solvent  through  the  aid  of 
which  thought  penetrates  dull  and  otherwise 
inaccessible  natures.  There  are  other  ad- 
mirers of  poetry,  to  whom  the  imagination  is 
all  in  all.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of  that 
great  faculty  to  observe  that  though  it  can 
organize  a  world  of  order  out  of  a  chaos,  it 
cannot  create  one  absolutely  out  of  nothing. 
All  species  of  truths,  in  fine,  are  the  better 
for  mutual  fellowship ;  the  breed  is  the 
sounder  for  being  crossed  ;  and  the  humble 
truth  of  literal  fact  is  the  alloy,  which  only 
debases  the  ideal  truth  of  poetry  to  moke  it 
malleable. 

The  opinion  that  a  close  observation  of 
outward  things  is  unworthy  of  poetry  pro- 
ceeds, not  from  too  exalted  a  theory  of  Axi, 
but  from  an  unworthy  estimate  of  Nature ; 
as  if  the  latter  were  something  merely  ma- 
terial, existed  but  for  temporal  purposes,  and 
turned  up  by  accident  only  its  various  products 
of  good  and  evil.  Truth  of  fact  is  worthy 
of  reverence,  on  the  contrary,  because  Na- 
ture itself  has  been  modelled  upon  a  frame- 
work of  moral  truth  ;  while  the  kindred 
world  of  circumstance  is  ruled  by  Providence. 
The  most  common  events  of  human  life  are 
instinct  with  latent  principles,  which,  if  at  all 
times  detected — as  they  are  on  those  occa- 
sions which  are  especially  termed  providen- 
tial, because  they  happen  to  be  especially 
noted — would  at  all  times  approve  themselves 
divine.  Among  the  attributes  of  the  inspir- 
ed writings  is  to  be  noted  the  power  with 
which  they  bring  home  to  us  the  sublimcst 
truths,  not  by  a  didactic  process,  but  in  brief, 
luminous  commentary  upon  some  casual  oc- 
currence ;  drawing  forth  the  truth  of  the 
idea,  as  if  by  electric  touch,  from  the  truth 
of  fact,  which  in  its  ordinary  state  is  at  once 
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its  shrine  and  its  veil.  So  is  it  with  song — that 
lower  form  of  inspiration  which  yields  us  the 
poetic  rather  than  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  nature — that  lore  which,  like  a  higher 
lore,  is  manifested  "nusquam  majus  quamin 
minimis."  But  it  is  not  to  the  common  eye 
that  nature  reveals  this  lore.  She  offers  it, 
indeed,  to  all ;  hut  it  is  only  "  a  gift  of  gen- 
uine insight"  which  can  penetrate  into  her 
meanings.  We  see  for  the  most  part,  not 
that  which  exists,  but  that  which  we  select 
from  the  mass  of  surrounding  objects,  and 
combine  into  a  perspective  of  our  own  ar- 
ranging. We  select,  reject,  and  combine 
according  to  some  internal  formative  princi- 
ple ;  and  a  prejudice  or  a  fancy  may  build 
up  our  world.  The  ordinary  condition  of 
men  is  to  have  eyes  and  to  see  not.  It  is  the 
prophet  who  claims  the  title,  of  "  the  man 
whose  eyes  are  open  ;'*  nor  do  we  possess 
any  faculty  more  exalted  or  more  inspired 
than  that  which  enables  us  truly  to  see  what 
lies  around  us,  and  to  see  that  it  is  good. 
Among  the  countless  wastes  of  intellect  and 
power,  there  are  few  more  deplorable  than 
those  committed  by  poets,  (among  them  are 
to  be  found  poets  of  every  class  except  the 
highest,)  who,  passing  Nature  by,  have  ex- 
pended ability  and  industry  on  worthless 
themes,  recommended  but  by  the  fashion  of 
tl^  hour ;  thus  painting  their  frescoes  with 
adulterated  colors  and  on  a  tottering  wall. 
While  their  ambitious  works  have  mouldered 
into  dust,  how  many  an  unpretending  ballad 
has  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle ;  and  when  dis- 
interred like  some  old  coin,  has  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand,  not  in  consequence  alone 
of  the  skill  that  shaped  it,  but  because  it 
bore  the  sovereign  impress  of  Nature.  To 
all  men  of  genius  who  have  thus  labored, 
may  be  given  that  praise  which  an  eloquent 
and  original  critic  has  bestowed  upon  the 
English  professors  of  a  kindred  art  ;*  •*  that 
although  frequently  with  little  power  and 
desultory  effort,  Ihey  have  yet,  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart,  received  the  word  of  God 
from  clouds,  and  leaves,  and  waves,  and  kept 
it.'*  Artists  trained  in  this  school  work  in  a 
region  as  wide  as  the  universe,  and  as  deep 
as  the  heart  of  man.  They,  in  their  degree, 
preach  a  faith  which  was  delivered  once  for 
all,  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  truth  whith- 
ersoever it  goes.  They  are  fellow-laborers 
irith  all  who  have  received  a  commission  to 
teach  and  have  not  spoken  by  an  usurped 
authority.    Their  subjection  to  nature  has 

♦  **  Modem  Paintere."    By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford 
Second  edition,    p.  60. 


been  their  true  freedom,  a  thing  never  con- 
nected with  an  arrogant  independence.  The 
human  mind  must  ever  rest  upon  something  ; 
and  nature,  in  tendering  her  aid  to  those  who 
add  from  theif  own  stores  as  much  as  they 
receive  from  hers,  does  but  substitute  the 
ministry  of  her  works  for  the  prompting  of 
books  ;  thus  vindicating  that  originality  which 
refused  to  trust  itself  alone.  It  is  from  the 
union  of  Nature  and  the  human  mind,  that  Art 
as  well  as  Science  derives  its  origin  and  prin- 
ciple of  growth.  Accordingly^  the  most 
ingenious  products  of  the  imagination,  unfe- 
cundated  by  nature,  have  always  remained 
barren.  Poetry  drawn  ultimately  from  ex- 
perience flows  forth  in  a  rich  and  manly 
vein  ;  for  in  it6  larger  harmonies  it  reconciles 
all  that  belongs  to  our  humanity.  Poetry, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  testifies  nothing  of 
what  the  eye  has  seen  and  the  hand  handled, 
is  innutritions  and  hard,  consisting  mainly  of 
a  priori  thoughts,  and  untested  feelings,  with 
no  living  bond  to  connect  the  two  classes. 

Not  less  important  than  truth  in  character 
and  truth  of  fact,  is  that  truth  which  relates 
to  sentiment  and  to  thought.  Thought  with- 
out truth  is  but  serious  trifling.  There  is  no 
subject  which  will  not  suggest  innumerable 
thoughts  to  as  many  different  minds,  or  to 
the  same  mind  in  its  various  moods.  Of 
these  thoughts,  while  all  are  perhaps  at  first 
equally  imposing,  nine  out  of  ten  will  unfor- 
tunately prove  unsound.  It  is  by  the  inspir- 
ation of  genius  and  of  a  right  mind  that  a 
poet  is  drawn  toward  the  true  thought,  and 
warned  away  from  the  rest.  One  of  his  chief 
calls  is  to  vivify  true  thoughts ;  and  so  to 
strengthen  and  cleanse  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  imbreathed  virtue  of  the  imagination,  as 
to  raise  them  above  the  solicitation  of  inferior 
suggestions.  Our  intellectual  strength  is  in 
proportion  as  we  realize  the  superior  exclu- 
sively. It  is  a  mistake  to  cram  poetry  with 
many  thoughts ;  for  it  is  not  their  multitude 
but  their  gravity  that  makes  poetry  truly  in- 
tellectual. It  is  a  still  greater  mistake  to 
wander  in  search  of  originality.  Without 
originality,  indeed,  there  is  no  true  poetry  ; 
but  where  originality  exists,  it  will  be  found 
unsought ;  since,  however  much  the  mind  of 
one  poet  may  in  structure  resemble  that  of 
another,  his  life,  which  feeds  that  mind,  has 
been  his  alone.  Originality  does  not  invent, 
so  much  as  detect,  the  new  ;  revealing  to  us 
what  lay  about  our  feet,  but  lay  there  unob- 
served, until  abeam  fell  upon  it,  as  on  a  dew- 
drop  in  the  grass,  or  a  stream  in  a  distant 
landscape.  Half  the  noblest  passages  in 
poetry  are  tnusms ;  but  these  truisms  are  the 
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great  truths  of  humanity ;  and  he  is  the  true 
poet  who  draws  them  from  their  fountains  in 
elemental  purity,  and  gives  us  to  drink. 
People  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that 
they  believe  truths  with  which  their  inner 
mind  has  never  once  been  in  contact.  They 
are  not  aware  that,  in  morals,  as  in  physics, 
few  of  the  objects  with  which  we  seem  in 
contact  really  touch  us ;  nor  that  it  is  impos*- 
sible  to  determine  how  small  a  particle  of 
vital  truth  will  affect  us,  if  it  have  once  been 
incorporated  with  our  internal  and  structural 
constitution.  The  difference  between  a  seem- 
ing and  a  real  belief  is  brought  home  to  us 
in  religious  matters  by  vicissitudes  chiefly. 
In  poetry — which  is  concerned  with  the  in- 
dicative rather  than  the  imppralive  of  truth 
— it  is  by  the  inspired  strokes  of  genius  that 
we  are  made  to  feel,  how  wide  is  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  eternal  verities  of  nature 
from  that  world  of  semblance  in  which  our 
superficial  being  moves. 

At  all  periods  the  analogy  between  moral 
truth  and  the  truth  of  poetry  has  been  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  great  poets  have  always 
exercised,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  priv- 
ilege of  exhortation,  instruction,  and  reproof, 
like  that  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  pro- 
phetic "  Burden"  of  old.  It  is  the  especial 
province  of  poetry  to  assert  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  justice,  and  to  rebuke  corruption, 
whether  exalted  in  high  places,  or  diffused 
throughout  the  body  of  society.  Chaucer 
and  Dante  shot  many  a  Pythian  shaft  against 
the  secular  ambition  of  the  clergy,  the  op- 
probrium of  their  day.  Milton  spake,  if  more 
briefly,  yet  with  more  lasting  efficacy  in  verse 
than  in  prose — though  his  prose  was  poetry 
— against  the  civil  oppressions  of  his  time. 
The  social  Corruptions  of  a  later  date,  though 
intertwined  with  much  of  generous  promise, 
have  yet  been  regarded  with  an  undazzled 
eye,  and  denounced  with  an  unsparing 
tongue,  by  the  chief  poets  of  our  age.  Its 
unspirituality  in  sentiment,  its  empiricism  in 
philosophy,  its  covetousness,  its  restlessness, 
and  its  emptiness,  have  felt  the  lash,  not  of 
splenetic  satirists,  but  of  great  moral  teach- 
ers ;  who,  watching  with  a  sleepless  heart 
the  progress  of  the  nation,  did  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  progress  is  impossible  without 
stability,  and  that  even  a  "  stationary  state" 
in  morals,  not  to  speak  of  retrograde,  when 
overbalanced  by  a  mpid  economical  advance, 
must  end  in  subversion  and  overthrow.  To 
every  period  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  well  as 
of  individuals,  is  assigned  its  especial  trial. 
Tims  the  highest  civilization  is  found  to  nour- 
ish   in  its  bosom  social  griefs  and  perils 


peculiarly  its  own — its  own  vices — its  own 
passions.  But,  while  the  lesser  wits,  ''  twink- 
ling the  miscellanies  o*er,"  put  on  the  livery 
of  their  age,  its  better  natures  are  ranged  on 
the  other  side.  Mr.  Taylor  has  assailed  the 
prominent  evil  of  our  times  in  a  narrower 
circle,  and  with  a  weapon  short  and  sharp. 
His  estimate  of  some  important  characteristics 
of  English  society  is  expressed  in  the  con- 
cluding stanzas  of  the  poem  entitled  "  Lago 
Lugano." 

"  Ambition,  Envy,  Avarice,  and  Pride — 
These  are  the  tyrants  of  our  hearts :  the  laws 
Which  cherish  these  in  multitudes,  and  cause 

The  passions  that  aforetime  lived  and  died 

In  palacefl,  to  flouri^ih  far  and  wide 

Througlioiit  a  land — (allot  them  wliat  applause 
Wc  may,  for  wealth  and  science  that  they  nurse 

And  greatness) — seen  upon  their  darker  side 
Bear  tlie  primeval  curse. 

Oil !    England,     "  Merry    England,"   styled    of 
yore ! 

Where  is  thy  mirth?    Thy  jocund  laughter 
where  ? 

The  sweat  of  labor  on  the  brow  of  care 
Makes  a  mute  answer — driven  from  every  door ! 
The  may-pole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more, 

Nor  harvest-home,  nor  Christmas  murmurs  rare. 

The  tired  mechanic  at  his  lecture  sighs ; 
And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  all  his  lore. 

Has  leisure  to  be  wise  7 

Civil  and  moral  liberty  are  twain  ; 
That  truth  the  careless  countenances  free 
Of  Italy  avouched :  tliat  truth  did  we, 

On  converse  grounds  and  with  reluctant  pain, 

Confess  that  England  proved.      Wash  first  the 
stain 
Of  worldliness  away ;  when  that  shall  be, 
Us  shall  •*  the  glorious  liberty"  befit 

Whereof,  in  other  far  than  earthly  strain, 
The  Jew  of  Tarsus  writ. 

So  shall  the  noble  natures  of  our  land 
(Oh !  nobler  and  more  deeply  founded  far 
IMian  any  bom  beneath  a  southern  star,) 

Move  more  at  large ;  be  open,  courteous,  bland, 

Be  simple,  cordial,  not  more  strong  to  stand 
Than  just  to  yield — nor  obvious  to  each  jar 
That  shakes  the  proud ;  for  Independence  walks 

With  stiid  Humility,  aye  hand  in  hand, 
Whilst  Pride  in  tremor  stalks. 

From  pride  plebeian  and  from  pride  high-born, 
From  pride  of  knowledge  no  less  vain  and  weak, 
From  overstrained  activities  that  seek 

Ends  worthiest  of  indifference  or  scorn, 

From  pride  of  intellect  that  exalts  its  horn 
In  contumely  above  the  wise  and  meek. 
Exulting  in  coarse  cruelties  of  the  pen. 

From  pride  of  drudging  souls  to  Mammon  sworn, 
VVbere  shall  we  See  and  when  ? 
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We  will  quote  another  remarkable  passage 
io  which  Thought  and  Sentiment  are  enliven- 
ed \>j  Passion — Passion  in  a  subordinate  ca- 
pacity, as  Bustuning  moral  declamation,  and 
contradistinguishing  poetic  eloquence  from 
versified  rhetoric.  It  is  tlie  conclusion  or 
the  poem  "written  after  the  return  of  Sir 
Heiuy  Pottinger  from  China,"  and  sums  up 
a  vindication  of  Captain  Elliot,  Sir  Henry's 
predecessor  in  the  Chinese  command  : 

"  What  makeH  a.  hero  T — Not  auccess,  not  fame. 
Inebriate  merchants  and  theloiiil  acclaim 

Of  glutted  avarice — caps  losseil  np  in  the  air. 

Or  pen  of  journalist  with  flourish  fair, 
Bell«  pealed,  atars,  ribaiMis,  and  a  titular  nauie, 

These,  though  hisrightful  tribute,  he  can  spare; 
His  rightful  tribute,  not  his  end  or  aim, 
Or  true  reward  ;  for  never  yel  did  these 
Refresh  ihe  soul  or  set  tlie  heart  at  ease. 
— What  makes  a  hero?     An  heroic  mind 

Expressed  in  aciion,  in  endurance  proved ; 
And  if  there  be  pre-eminence  of  riglit. 
Derived  thro'  pain  well  BulTered,  to  the  height 

Of  rank  heroic,  'tis  to  bear  unmoved. 
Not  toil,  not  ri«k,  not  ra^  of  sea  or  wind. 
Not  the  brute  fury  of  barbarians  blind. 

But  worse — ingnilitude  and  poisonaus  darts 
launched  by  the  coimcry  oc  had  served  aod 

This  with  a  free  unclonded  spiiit  pure. 
This  in  the  strength  of  silence  to  endure, 
A  dignity  to  noble  deeds  imparts 

Beyond  the  gaudsand  trappings  of  renown ; 
This  is  the  hcro'a  complement  and  crown ; 
Thiamisscd.oneatniBglehad  been  wanting  slill, 
One  glorious  triumpfi  oflhe  herni'-.  will, 

One  self-approval  in  his  Eieurt  of  hearts." 

Another  form  of  poetic  truth  is  the  truth 
of  passion.  Without  reality,  poetic  passion 
most  ever  be  insincere.  The  passion  of 
purely  ideal  poetry  plays  in  the  air  with 
flame  that  has  no  heat ;  and  in  poetry  of  a 
meaner  sort,  rhetoric  and  exaggeration  ore, 
in  fact,  a  device  U>  hide  its  absence.  Poetic 
jmssion  is  a  subject  but  little  understood. 
The  cnn-ings  of  ungovernable  appetite,  and 
the  ravings  of  impotent  self-will,  expressed 
in  swelling  sentences  hysterically  broken, 
pass  for  passion  with  very  inflammable,  or 
with  very  cold  readers.  Passion,  however, 
h'ke  tliat  nature  from  which  it  springs,  is  not 
often  in  convulsion;  and,  like  that  truth 
which  is  its  sanction,  does  not  always  speak 
in  a  loud  voice.  He  has  no  oye  for  passion 
who  can  describe  only  its  agonies.  There 
are  indeed  seasons  when  it  is  "  perplexed  In 
the  extreme,"  and  when,  mounting  to  ils 
height,  it  manifests  itself  in  ruin.  Even  then 
there  is  in  it  a  retributive  strength,  and  a 
light  that  illumes  the  waste.     For  the  most  | 
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'  part,  however,  it  is  slow,  serious,  profound  ; 
soft,  yet  irresistible ;  consummating ;  not 
killing,  but  making  alive ;  no  volcanic  out* 
break,  but  that  far  mightier  Arc  from  the 
heart  of  things  which  is  revealed  only  in  its 
benefits,  and  which,  equably  diffusing  itself, 
quickens  the  sacred  growth  of  fruit  and 
flower.  There  is  no  subject  which  poutry 
can  worthily  treat  without  passion,  for  It  is 
by  love  only  that  it  penetrates  into  the  life 
of  things,  and  knows  them.  The  wondering 
faith  of  the  child,  and  the  ardor  of  manl^ 
passion,  are  united  in  that  keen  poetic  sensi- 
bility to  all  beauty,  without  which  the  poetic 
facultyitselflacksavocation  and  remains  mute. 
It  is  not  merely  when  he  touches  personal 
relations  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  impas^OD- 
ed,  as  in  his  "  Complaint  of  a  forsaken  In- 
dian Woman,"  or  in  that  poem,  "There  is  a 
change,  and  I  am  poor,"  in  which  so  little  is 
expressed,  and  so  much  implied ;  or  when, 
lifting  up  his  heart  to  embrace  nations,  he 
records  tiie  "Thought  of  a  Briton  on  the 
Subjugation  of  Switzerland,"  or  breathes 
that  devout  dirge  over  "The  Extinction  of 
the  Venetian  Republic."  It  is  to  be  found 
also  in  all  his  loftier  communings  with  na- 
ture, when  he  interprets  her  lonely  sighs,  or 
deciphers  her  hieroglyphics,  or  "  counts  for 
old  Time," 

"  His  minutes,  by  reiterated  drops. 
Audible  teurs,  from  some  invisible  source 
That  deepens  upon  Fancy." 

It  clings  to  the  four  fraternal  yew-trees  of 
Borrowdale  as  closely  as  the  "  unrejoicing 
berries"  with  which  their  boughs  are  "  as  if 
for  festal  purpose  decked  ;"  nor  is  there  iu 
all  that  mighty  forest  of  poetry  ; 

"High  over-arched  with  echoing  walks  between," 

In  which  it  might  more  justly  be  said  that 
the  spiritual  inspiration  of  Pan  was  for  the 
lirst  time  truly  heard,  than  that  a  merely 
Pantheistic  worship  is  celebrated — a  single 
leaf  which  bas  not  been  shaken  with  the 
breath  of  Passion,  or  a  fount  in  whicli  Pas- 
sion has  not  dipped  her  hands. 

Passion,  too,  can  be  stately  and  unfamiliar, 
as  io  that  passage  in  Mr.  Lnndor's  "Count 
Julian,"  in  which  the  injured  father  address- 
es Rode  rick: 

"  The  hand  that  hurled  thy  chariot  o'er  its  wheels, 
That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  molioniesa 
As  mohen  coursers  on  some  palace  gale, 
Shakes  as  with  palsied  age  before  thee  noiv." 
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But  to  return.  The  highest  and  most 
passionate  reality  is  that  which  belongs  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  That  half 
truth,  that 

"  Most  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wronjof, 
And  what  they  learn  in  suffering,  teach  in  song," 

is  based  on  the  relations  between  passion 
and  truth.  Suffering  and  wrong,  so  far  as 
they  initiate  a  soaring  spirit  into  the  myste- 
ries of  a  painful,  yet  purifying,  reality,  are 
among  the  wholesome  bitters  on  which  the 
poet  feeds.  They  give  him  that  tender,  yet 
austere  and  sharp  seriousness,  without  which 
the  imagination  cannot  work  through  the 
sphere  which  it  must  penetrate  before  it  is- 
sues into  the  perfect  day.  The  error,  how- 
ever, into  which  Mr.  Shelley  fell,  and  to  a 
far  greater  degree  Lord  Byron,  (who,  as  the 
former  tells  us,  suggested  the  lines  which  we 
have  just  quoted^  was  the  assumption — a 
most  unreasonable  one — that  the  poet  must 
hhnself  be  the  \'ictim  of  suffering  and  wrong. 
The  world  is  always  full  of  these  trials ;  and 
surely,  if  the  poet's  sympathies  be  but  large 
enough,  he  may  kindle  into  a  wise  indigna- 
tion, or  "  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain," 
though  he  should  have  no  personal  injuries 
to  resist  or  to  revenge.  Sympathy  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  reality  ;  egotism,  there- 
fore, to  a  certain  degree,  must  be  the  antag- 
onist of  both.  Yet  egotism— even  the  ego- 
tism of  the  most  limited  egotist — is  often 
mistaken  for  passion.  Lord  Byron  would  in 
many  poems  have  been  thought  cold  but  for 
,  the  energetic  exhibition  of  self-love — with 
some  persons,  to  be  sure,  the  least  incon- 
stant form  of  affection.  The  same  is  true  of 
Rousseau,  who  felt  much  more  for  himself 
than  others,  and  whose  egotism  is  commonly 
reflected  in  that  of  his  readers,  when  not  re- 
sented by  it.  Rightly  to  sympathize,  the 
poet  ought  to  be  endowed  in  equal  measure 
with  unselOshness  and  with  sensibility  ;  and 
poetic  passion  favors  this  t^vofold  endow- 
ment, for  it  merges  the  poet's  merely  indi- 
vidual being,  in  proportion  as  it  melts  it  into 
that  of  surrounding  things. 

Truth  of  passion,  though  rooted  in  the  soil 
of  a  truthful  and  poetic  heart,  (and  where 
the  moral  ground  of  poetry  is  shallow,  its  in- 
tellectual growths  will  ever  be  stunted,)  is  in 
no  small  degree  promoted,  as  well  as  guard- 
ed, by  another  species  of  truth — truth  of 
style.  While  the  importance  of  style  in 
prose   compositions  is  universally  acknow- 


ledged, its  equal,  if  not  greater  importance  in 
verse  has  been  too  frequently  disregarded  by 
modem  poets.  With  the  merely  technical  roles 
of  style  poetry  has  indeed  little  concern ;  just 
as  in  its  diction  it  is  able  (the  more  appre- 
hensive method  of  the  imagination  superse- 
ding such  aid)  to  dispense  with  many  parti- 
cles and  copulatives,  which  are  yet  necessary 
in  prose  as  links  to  unite  the  leading  parts  of 
speech,  and  define  their  mutual  relations. 
Those  who  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme"  are  thus 
enabled  to  discard  the  small  stones  and  rub- 
ble, and  to  rear  Cyclopean  walls,  of  materi- 
als simple,  solid,  and  proportionally  beauti- 
ful. But  this  very  independence  of  what  is 
trivial  in  style  renders  attention  to  its  essen- ' 
tial  principles  yet  more  obligatory.  With- 
out a  pure  and  masterly  style,  a  poet  may 
be  popular,  but  he  will  never  become  classi- 
cal. It  is  also  that  branch  of  the  poetic  art 
in  which  the  poet  meets  with  the  largest  re- 
turn for  his  expenditure  of  care ;  for  art,  in 
its  higher  departments,  works  unconsciously, 
and  but  sophisticates  itself  when  it  works  by 
rule.  His  care,  however,  must  be  habitual, 
conscientious,  and  temperate ;  and  not  the 
overstrained  and  morbid  labor  which  corrects 
and  re-corrects  until  the  unity  of  the  original 
conception  is  lost,  and  all  freshness  has  been 
dissipated.  Any  excessive  tension  of  the 
faculties  precludes  the  highest  species  of 
art — art  which  hides  itself.  A  truthful 
style  is  a  vigorous  style;  which  of  itself 
gives  individuality  to  character,  vividness  to 
description,  weight,  purpose,  and  point  to  sen- 
timent and  to  thought.  A  truthful  style 
shows  itself  in  two  different  wavsi ;  truth  of 
conception — that  is,  of  the  logic  and  the 
rhetoric  of  poetry — and  truth  of  diction. 
The  logic  of  poetry  is  indeed  distantly  rela- 
ted, if  at  all,  to  the  syllogism  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  as 
has  been  observed  before  now,  that  the  im- 
agination works  by  a  logical  method  of  its 
own ;  and  that  he  only  who  is  impressed  by 
its  laws  is  capable  of  those  great  acts  of  in- 
duction, deduction,  and  inference,  which  are 
to  be  found  alike  in  Shakspeare  and  Bacon, 
and  without  which  a  great  poetic  creation 
would  be  as  impossible  as  a  course  of  scien- 
tific discovery.  The  logic  of  poetry  has, 
however,  humbler  functions  likewise.  A 
just  principle  of  division,  and  a  sagacious 
distribution  of  the  subject  matter,  are  neces- 
sary, if  poetry  is  to  keep  as  well  as  to  take 
possession  of  the  hearts  of  men,  which  sel- 
dom continue  permanently  divorced  from 
their  intellects ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  some 
moderate  appreciation    of   categories,  that 
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there  arc  to  be  found  in  many  a  popular 
poem  passages  which  were  they  not  tricked 
out  in  gay  a])parel,  would  carry  on  their 
very  faces  the  absurdity  and  incongruity 
which  really  belongs  to  them. 

A  deficiency  of  truthfulness  in  style  is  yet 
more  noticeable  in  the  bad  rhetoric  than  in 
the  false  logic  of  ordinary  poetry.  It  dis- 
plays itself  first  by  a  superabundance  of  fig- 
ures. A  metaphor  tells  us  what  things  are 
like,  not  what  they  are.  In  many  cases  in- 
deed this  is  all  that  we  can  know ;  and  the 
higher  species  of  symbol,  by  tracing  things 
apparently  diverse,  to  a  common  law,  is  un- 
questionably an  organ  of  philosophy.  It  is 
in  fact  the  basis  of  that  analogical  argument 
upon  which  Bishop  Butler  has  built  so  stately 
a  fabric,  and  of  tiiat  **  Philosophia  Prima, ' 
ipoken  of  by  Bacon :  as  such,  too,  it  b  of 
toe  same  kind  with  the  parable,  the  great 
oriental  method  of  instruction,  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  has  flourished  on  every  soil. 
Where  employed  in  its  place  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  prescribe  a  limit  to  its  use  ;  for  it  is 
the  most  concise,  the  most  piercing,  and  the 
most  luminous  method  of  imparting  ideas  at 
once  comprehensive  and  subtle.  But  figura- 
^  tive  writing  has  passed  the  limits  within 
which  it  can  minister  to  the  purely  beautiful, 
as  often  as  it  so  penetrates  the  subject  in- 
tended to  be  illustrated,  as  to  destroy  its  ap- 
parent solidity,  and  to  leave  no  quiet  surface 
for  the  repose  of  light  and  shade.  Nor  do 
figures,  when  used  out  of  place,  simply  fail 
in  effect,  lliey  are  exposed  to  a  yet  more 
serious  charge.  If  brought  in  to  make  plainer 
what  is  already  plain,  they  but  confuse  the 
understanding  and  divert  tlie  attention.  The 
result  is  worse  still,  if  they  are  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  ornament ;  for  they  then 
betray  an  unsusceptlbility  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  to  that  primal  beauty  of  truth,  which 
finds  in  obtrusive  ornament  only  an  incum- 
brance. But  there  is  another  form  of  error 
more  mischievous  than  mere  excess.  It  is, 
by  incongruous  images,  and  yet  more  by 
broken  or  absolutely  false  metaphors,  that 
untruthfulness  in  the  rhetoric  of  poetry  is 
fatally  evinced.  In  most  such  cases  there 
will  be  a  coldness  about  them,  and  probably  a 
prolixity  of  expression,  which  prove  that  they 
were  but  after-thoughts.  Another  and  more 
common  defect  in  style  is  the  use  of  quasi- 
metaphors  in  its  ordinary  texture ;  a  tawdri- 
ncss  which,  without  imparting  significance, 
destroys  all  manly  plainness,  and  produces 
nothing  but  what  is  incoherent  and  inconclu- 
sive. Analogous  to  this  defect  is  that  of 
showy  lines,  ambitious  point,  and  over-viva- 


cious expressions,  which,  as  it  were,  admire 
themselves,  and  mar  the  context.  When  Mr. 
Shelley  speaks  of 

"  That  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy," 

and  Lord  Byron  describes  the  human  skull  as 

"  The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul," 

we  neither  deny  the  energy  nor  the  clever- 
ness of  the  expression.  But  would  Homer, 
or  Dante,  or  Shakspeare,  have  variegated 
their  poetic  robes  with  such  purple  patches? 
As  soon  would  they  have  cut  capers  at  a 
coronation.  These  are  the  sallies  of  an  ir- 
regular ambition,  catching  at  applause ;  and 
they  are  as  inconsistent  with  that  grave,  un- 
rapacious,  scarcely  conscious  desire  for  sym- 
pathy, which  ought  to  be  a  poet's  external 
stimulus,  as  with  that  quietness  and  confi- 
dence which  is  his  internal  strength. 

Another  element  in  style  alluded  to  above, 
is  that  of  diction.  Here,  also,  the  first  re- 
quisite is  truth.  Unequivocal  words  alone 
carry  weight  with  them.  Vivid  tnith  pre- 
vents diffuseness  also ;  for  truth  implies  char- 
acter, and  it  is  through  brief,  select  expres- 
sion, that  thoughts  exhibit  their  characteristic 
features  with  a  prominence  unblunted  by  de- 
tails. Clearness  and  intensitv  are  thus 
found  together ;  and  to  write  with  these  is 
to  write  with  force.  Words  arc  frequently 
called  the  dress  of  thought ;  but  they  stand 
to  it  in  a  much  closer  relation,  clothing  it 
consubstantially  as  the  skin  covers  the  body, 
or  as  the  bark  covers  the  tree.  We  think  in 
language  t  as  our  thoughts  are,  our  words 
will  be :  nor  can  we  think  truthfuUv  without 
rejecting  vague  constructions,  grammatical 
irregularities  or  feebleness,  and  excess  in  the 
use  of  poetical  licenses.  Their  is  a  mystery 
in  words ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
full  power  which  they  possess  not  only  in 
consequence  of  their  defined  meaning,  and 
through  their  associations,  but  also  from 
those  untranslateable  ideas  which  are  yet 
efiiectually  insinuated  into  us  by  their  har- 
mony and  cadence.  Very  stately  proces- 
sions of  words  are  frequently  marshalled  with 
a  very  prosaic  pageantry ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  but  two  or  three  words  are 
found  together,  the  spirit  of  poetry  may  be 
in  the  midst  of  them.  It  is  the  singular 
felicity  of  our  language  that,  by  its  two  ele- 
ments, the  Latin  and  the  Siixon,  two  differ- 
ent species  of  impression  are  conveyed. 
Words  of  a  Latin  origin  address  the  intellect 
chiefly,  and  impart  their  meaning  to  it  with 
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a  peculiar  distinctness.  That  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  arrived  at  by  analysis,  and  as  if  by  a 
rapid  process  of  translation ;  for  which  rea- 
son, it  can  only  be  thus  presented  to  the 
heart  and  the  moral  being,  as  it  were  through 
a  veil.  The  Latin  element  of  our  language 
is  therefore  peculiarly  serviceable  where  dig- 
nity is  required,  and  where  complex  thoughts 
or  delicate  gradations  of  sentiment,  like  the 
neutral  colors  of  a  picture,  are  to  be  revealed. 
The  Saxon  clement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
one  in  which  moral  truth  resides.  Its  bnef 
appeals  come  home  to  us  immediately,  not 
mediately ;  address  our  whole  being  and  not 
a  portion  of  it;  and  thus,  borne  in  upon  ua  in- 
stantaneously and  intensely,  speak  directly  to 
the  heart,  in  its  own  words  of  pathos  and  of 
power.  Neither  part  of  our  language  should 
be  depreciated;  but  wherever  the  Saxon 
part  conveys  the  exact  meaning,  it  conveys 
it  best ;  and  by  those  writers  whose  merits 
are  truth  and  strength,  it  will  ever  be  made 
the  substance  of  their  diction. 

There  is  yet  another  department  of  poeUc 
truth — that,  namely,  which  relates  to  the 
picturesque  in  landscape.  A  truthful  obser- 
vation of  scenery  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
passionate  love  of  it.  In  most  modem  poe- 
try description  occupies  a  large  space ;  (in 
some  instances  man  becomes  but  a  dot  in  the 
landscape ;)  but  it  is  seldom  executed  with 
even  technical  accuracy,  and  yet  more  sel- 
dom with  a  higher  truth.  The  poets  of  an- 
tiquity, on  the  contrary,  regarded  picturesque 
nature  as  so  entirely  subordinate  to  man,  that 
they  have  hardly  left  us  a  single  poetical  land- 
scape. Humboldt,  in  his  Kosmos,  citing 
Schiller,  has  observed  of  the  Greeks :  "  With 
them  the  landscape  is  always  the  mere  back- 
ground of  a  picture,  in  the  foreground  of 
which  human  figures  are  moving."  It  was 
rather  the  pleasurable  than  the  beautiful  that 
they  prized  in  nature ;  yet  their  descriptive 
touches,  however  light,  are  always  spirited, 
and  are  faithful  whenever  they  demand  no- 
tice and  descend  to  particulars. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  affirm 
that  either  in  painting  or  in  poetry  truth  is 
sacrificed  by  the  process  of  poetic  generaliza- 
tion. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  determine 
what  that  process,  commonly  spoken  of  at 
random,  really  is.  It  does  not  consist  in  the 
description  of  imaginary  scenes  made  up  of 
finer  materials  than  have  affinity  with  this 
earth ;  nor  yet  in  the  composition  of  eclectic 
landscapes  by  the  arbitrary  juxtaposition  of 
natural  features  modelled  upon  dififerent 
types  of  beauty.    It  is  effected,  we  should 


say,  by  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  those 
features  in  a  scene  which  are  essential  and 
characteristic,  and  by  the  vivid  delineation  of 
them,  unincumbered  by  details,  which  would 
only  conceal  them.  It  requires,  therefore,  a 
learned  eye,  and  a  knowledge  of  Nature's 
comparative  anatomy.  To  generalize  is  but 
to  mark  the  generic  in  contradistinction  to 
the  particular ;  and  thus  to  extricate  and  ex- 
hibit that  ideal  which  nature,  while  she  sug- 
gests it,  is  careful  also,  as  though  with  a  (&*«- 
ciplina  arcani  of  her  own,  to  veil  beneath  her 
multiform  and  ever-chanmng  robes.  Art, 
which  has  neither  the  life,  the  variety,  nor 
the  fathomless  depth  of  nature,  compensates 
for  these  defects  by  discriminativeness ;  and, 
exercising  a  reverential  criticism  on  naturOi 
selects  one  meaning  from  nature's  countless 
meanings,  isolates  it,  and  places  it  before  us 
with  a  luminous  precision  and  permanence. 
Thus  to  interpret  nature,  is  not  to  improve 
nature  ;  but  to  bring  one  of  her  simpler  har- 
monics within  the  ken  of  inferior  intelligences, 
which,  in  the  infinitude  of  her  complex  har- 
monies, would  otherwise  have  found  there 
nothing  but  confusion.  Such  generalization 
is  a  process  of  subtraction,  not  addition— ^f 
dividing  into  groups,  not  of  crowding  into  ' 
masses ;  and  while  it  renders  the  scene  ob- 
jectively more  general,  by  divesting  it  of  lo- 
cal and  incidental  particulars,  it  at  the  same 
time  stamps  upon  the  picture  the  unity  of 
the  genus,  and  supplies  it  with  that  palpable 
centre  which  the  finite  symmetry  of  art  re- 
quires. It  reproduces  the  scene  that  we  be- 
held, not  as  it  was  seen  only,  but  as  remem- 
bered :  and  it  presents  it  not  merely  as  taken 
in  by  the  eye  of  the  sense,  but  as  recognized 
by  that  eye  of  the  imagination  which  "  half 
creates"  in  order  that  it  may  wholly  receive. 
For  whether  we  contemplate  a  scene  from 
nature's  exhaustless  gallery,  or  a  copy  of  it 
by  a  human  hand,  something  more  than  at- 
tention is  requisite.  The  mind  must  be  ac- 
tive not  passive.  Nor  can  we,  without  a 
sympathetic  energy  on  our  part,  truly  dis- 
cern the  beauty  which  lies  before  us. 

A  scene  rightly  generalized  is  not  less  but 
more  true  than  that  of  which  tlie  casual 
phenomena  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  be- 
cause it  presents  to  us  in  separate  purity  the 
intellectual  and  abiding  truth  of  nature ;  and 
it  becomes  ideal  merely  by  revealing  nature's 
ideas,  which  ever  correspond  with  those  of  a 
sound  imagination.  A  great  portrait-painter 
will  catch  a  truer  likeness  than  the  best 
possible  daguerreotype.*    He,  too,  sees  the 

*  See  in  **  Hay's  Science  of  Proportions  in  the 
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essential  by  becoming  blind  to  the  accidental. 
In  nature,  as  in  art,  the  superfluous  is  ever 
at  war  with  the  beautiful,  the  strong,  and 
the  spiritual.  Old  truths  have,  therefore, 
still  to  be  rediscovered,  the  good  to  be  dis- 
interred, and  the  beautiful  to  be  revealed 
again.  Though  the  arts  that  minister  to 
nature  can  but  give  her  of  her  own,  yet  thai 
they  can  give  ;  and  poetic  generalization,  by 
simply  wafting  away,  as  with  a  purer  breath, 
the  cloud  that  obscures  her  countenance,  im- 
parts to  her — 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration  and  the  poet*s  dream.*' 

The  truth  of  these  principles  is  confirmed 
by  their  congruity  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  drama,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
ideal  in  character  is  attained  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  individual :  they  coincide,  in- 
deed, with  that  whole  theory  of  art,  as  old 
as  Aristotle,  by  which  representation  is  dis- 
tinguished from  servile  copying.  On  such 
grounds  only  can  art  vindicate  its  proper 
place,  as  sometlilng  above  that  nature  in  the 
concrete,  wliich  is  the  sole  domain  of  the 
sensual  eye ;  and  as  rising  therefore  into  har- 
mony with  that  universal,  creative,  and  ex- 
alted nature  which  the  poetic  insight  alone 
can  reach.  It  is  only  when  we  acknowledge 
the  affinity  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true — 
perceiving  beauty  itself  to  be  but  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  highest  truth 
which  commeasures  and  reconciles  the  truth 
of  idea  and  the  truth  of  fact — that  we  can 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  art.  Art,  so  con- 
sidered, becomes  the  excellence  of  imagined 
beauty,  yet  not  illusively ;  and  is  at  once  the 
widest  reality  of  nature's  truth,  yet  the 
freest  from  all  participation  in  the  common 
or  the  unclean.  The  "  fundamental  anti- 
thesis" under  which  successive  facts  are  re- 
duced to  ideas,  exbts  equally  in  the  arts  as 
in  the  sciences,  where  Dr.  Whewell  has  used 
it  for  the  expression  of  philosophical  truth. 

Untruthfulness  in  the  delineation  of  out- 
ward nature  is  the  fault  by  which  a  poet's 
insincerity  is  most  easily  detected  ;  though 
this  is  a  fault  not  likely  ever  to  exist  in  one 
department  only.  Untruthfulness  in  the 
representation  of  character  is  of  course  ob- 
servable only  by  those  who  have  an  eye  for 
character;   and  its  absence   will   be  easily 

Human  Head  and  Countenance  "  (p.  85  and  note  e,) 
two  passages  very-  applicable  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, from  Cousin's  •*  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful." 
— **  Art  must  devote  itself  to  the  production  of  the 
ideal  and  of  nature  equally." 


pardoned  by  all  to  whom  poetry  is  but  an 
amusement,  an  opiate,  or  a  dram.  False 
sentiment  will  find  many  to  sympathize  with 
it ;  false  passion  will  pass  with  many  who 
yet  could  well  appreciate  true  passion  ;  false 
logic  and  a  general  artificialness  in  style  will 
meet  with  few  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  de- 
mand truth  in  such  matters,  or  who  have 
faith  enough  even  to  be  sceptics.  But  false 
description  is  a  scandal  to  the  outward 
senses  ;  and  if  a  poet  plants  his  willows  on 
the  mountain  side,  or  insists  upon  the  yeo- 
manly  oak  bathing  its  unbound  tresses  in  the 
flowing  stream,  still  more  should  his  apples 
be  bold  enough  to  come  "  before  the  swal- 
low dares,"  and  his  lambs  begin  to  bleat  for 
a  better  shepherd  "when  rivers  rage  and 
rocks  grow  cold,*'  he  may  possibly,  if  not 
very  much  the  fashion,  fall  in  with  read- 
ers who  will  object  to  being  deceived  with 
their  eyes  open.  Untruthfulness  in  descrip- 
tion is  sometimes  called  want  of  keeping. 
We  should  have  included  this  want  by  name 
in  our  black  list  of  offenses  against  poetic 
truth,  but  that,  properly  understood,  it  is  less 
a  special  offense  than  the  essence  of  them  all. 
For,  truth  of  keeping  is  the  largest  form  of 
truth.  Where  it  exists,  not  onlv  will  truth 
be  found  in  the  various  departments  which 
we  have  enumerated,  but  those  departments 
of  poetry,  and  indeed  all  its  elements,  will  be 
combined  in  just  proportions.  More  than  a 
certain  amount  of  moral  sentiment,  for  ex- 
ample, will  not  accord  with  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  human  passion,  however 
genuine  both  of  them  may  be.  The  diction, 
which  would  be  prolix  in  dramatic  or  nar- 
rative verse,  may  be  in  admirable  keeping 
with  that  meditative  poetry  in  which  a 
thought  has  a  substantive  value  on  its  own 
account — "filling  its  horn  with  li";ht  "  as  it 
advances  from  phase  to  phase,  till  it  stands 
before  us  full-faced.  Thus  also  the  degree 
in  which  description  should  enter  into  a  poem 
is  a  question  of  keeping.  A  picture  by  Ra- 
phael would  not  have  been  improved,  if  the 
landscape  part  of  it  had  been  more  prominent. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  the  quantity  and  promi- 
nence of  the  landscape  only,  but  its  charac- 
ter also,  which  is  determined  by  the  general 
character  of  the  picture ;  and  it  has  been 
poetically  pointed  out,*  that  those  early 
masters  whose  predominant  characteristics 
were  aspiration  and  sanctity,  chose,  as  a 
fit  interpreter  for  the  saintly  forms  in  the 
foreground,  a  sky  whose  purity  and  sim- 
plicity should  be  expressive  of  the  infinity  of 

*  •'Modem  Painters,"  vol  il  p.  40. 
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heaven — the  "  luminous  distance  "  of  even- 
ing, with  its  pale  green,  or  the  morning's 
**  still  small  voice  of  level  twilight  behind 
purple  hills,"  so  suggestive  of  "spiritual 
hope,  of  longing,  and  escape."  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this  remark  it  will  be  observed  that 
pictures  in  which  one  artist  has  painted  the 
figures  and  another  the  landscape,  are  not 
often  noted  for  their  harmony  or  their  truth. 
A  still  more  intimate  union  has,  indeed,  been 
attempted  ;  and  there  are  pictures  in  which 
a  Venetian  hand  has  supplied  the  coloring 
to  a  Florentine  design.  If  such  pictures  are 
among  the  wonders  of  art,  they  are  seldom 
its  best  examples.  The  coloring  of  Titian 
would  have  sensualized,  and  the  radiance  of 
Correggio  have  etherealized  the  conceptions 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  but  the  loss  of  his  sub- 
lime strength,  thus  neutralized,  would  not 
have  been  compensated  for  by  any  accession 
of  alien  qualities.  Nor  more  successful, 
probably,  would  have  been  the  experiment, 
m  case  those  earlier  masters,  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  had  been  able  to  add  the 
Florentine  vigor  of  des^  and  variety  of 
composition  to  their  own  especial  merits — 
spiritual  elevation  and  the  quietude  of  pa- 
thetic beauty.  It  is  common,  indeed,  to  ex- 
press an  edifying  amazement  on  account  of 
their  want  of  variety,  relief,  &c.  While 
many  an  elegant  connoisseur  has  been  dolincp 
out  to  them  his  superciHous  and  qualified 
commendations,  young  ladies,  fresh  from  the 
boarding-school,  have  turned  for  a  moment 
from  the  Ouido  or  the  Carlo  Dolce  which 
they  were  copying,  to  glance  at  a  saint  of 
Pinturrichio,  Perugino,  or  the  old  Seer  of 
Fiesole;  and  have  compassionately  wondered 
that  the  austere  should  be  unbending  also, 
that  the  ascetic  should  be  unfamiliar,  and 
that  the  absorbed  should  reply  to  their  in- 
quiries with  such  unloquacious  eyes.  Ob- 
jections brought  against  great  works,  not  on 
the  ground  of  faults  but  of  deficiencies,  are  for 
the  most  part  frivolous  and  vexatious,  for  no 
excellency  is  attained  except  by  sacrifice. 
Every  great  poem,  as  well  as  picture,  by 
necessity  includes  some  high  qualities  in  a 
greater,  and  some  in  a  lesser  degree ;  and 
to  be  perfect,  or  approach  perfection,  it 
must  possess  them  in  a  due  proportion. 
This  proportion  is  determined,  not  by  ex- 
ternal rule,  but  inwardly,  by  the  imagination, 
which  conceived  the  poem  originally,  and 
conceived  it  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  the 
law  of  just  keeping  is  to  be  accounted  the 
truth  of  the  imagination.  If  this  proportion- 
ate truth  be  wanting,  not  only  will  the  result 
be  unsatisfactory,  but  the  woi^  will  thus  be 


proved  to  have  been  spurious  in  its  origin ; 
since  a  work  of  art,  to  be  genially  produced, 
must  be  homogeneous  or  harmonized.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  healthy  imagination  to  beget 
hybrids  or  monsters ;  these  are  not  natural 
conceptions ;  but  it  is  very  easy  for  an  un- 
steady and  uninspired  hand  to  join  together 
a  piece  of  ill-assorted  though  splendid 
patchwork. 

Meanwhile,  a  first-rate  poem  supposes  a 
still  higher  unity.  It  is  not  only  the  product 
of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the  ofTsprm^  and 
exponent  of  the  poet's  total  being.  Now, 
the  being  of  man  is  one  ;  his  various  faculties 
exhibiting  but  different  modes  of  intellectual 
action,  and  his  manifold  principles  of  thought 
branching  out  from  a  single  stem.  The 
unity  of  the  poet's  nature  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  imaged  in  his  intellectual  progeny. 
Every  portion  of  it,  as  it  grows,  must  be  a 
true  reflection  from  his  own  mind,  or  from 
nature  as  contemplated  by  that  mind ;  its 
elements,  however  complex,  must  be  fused 
into  a  crystalline  oneness ;  its  parts  must  be 
graduated  by  a  just  law  of  proportion.  The 
result  of  all,  namely,  a  perfect  truth  of  keep- 
ing, will,  consequently,  be  but  an  expansion 
of  that  truth  which  was  inherent  in  the  im- 
pulse and  germinal  idea  from  which  the 
poem  sprang.  These  observations  are  borne 
out  by  the  ttict,  that  every  first-rate  poet  is 
felt  to  be  the  regent  of  a  separate  sphere, 
and  the  master  of  a  complete  poetic  world 
of  his  own  ;  in  which,  while  every  element 
is  proportionate  to  every  other  element,  it  i^ 
not  the  less  distinguished  by  its  dissimilarity, 
both  as  to  relative  proportion  and  intrinsic 
character,  from  the  corresponding  element  in 
the  work  of  other  poets.  Their  mode  of 
viewing  life,  character,  and  nature  is  as  dif- 
ferent, in  the  several  great  poets,  as  is  the 
species  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  passion 
which  they  express.  A  corresponding  di- 
versity will  be  always  found  in  their  styles, 
however  free  from  mannerism.  In  one  it  is 
expressive,  in  another  suggestive;  in  one 
energetic,  in  another  adroit.  In  Dante  it  is 
intense,  in  Milton  solemn,  in  Homer  divinely 
familiar  and  friendly,  in  Shakspcare  elastic 
and  joyously  strong,  unexhausted  in  re- 
source, and  incalculable  as  the  curves  of 
shells,  or  the  endless  variety  of  outline  in 
forests  and  clouds.  In  all  it  is  truthful  For 
art  in  its  versatility  is  a  shadow  of  nature's 
infinitude ;  and  many  revelations  still  leave 
the  depths  of  truth  tmfathomed.* 


*  The  8ame  diversity  will  be  found  in  the  mode 
in  which  diflbreot  poets  exhibit  the  faculty  of  what 
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I^  is  from  a  perfect  truth  of  keeping  that 
poetry  chiefly  derives  its  verisimilitude — a 
quality  without  which  it  can  make  no  appeal 
to  the  heart.  Poetry  professes  to  have  wit- 
nessed that  of  which  it  makes  report.  If  its 
witness  he  true,  the  sympathies  of  men  will 
eventually  seal  that  truth  and  receive  that 
witness :  if  its  tidings  he  hut  hearsay,  its  em- 
piricism will  he  proved  by  the  inconsistent 
babbling  with  which  men  describe  what  they 
have  not  known.  Let  a  man's  theme  be  ev^r 
80  high  or  ever  so  low,  he  may  have  seen 
what  he  speaks  of,  or  he  may  have  only 
wished  to  see  it.  Bums,  when  he  describes 
a  daisy  uprooted  by  the  plough,  is  not  more 
truthful  than  Dante,  when  Dante  sings  of 
the  choirs  that  rejoice  in  heaven.  The  for- 
mer sees  with  true  poetic  insight  that  which 
actually  exists ;  the  latter  with  a  more  crea- 
tive eye,  but  with  equal  truthfulness,  sees 
that  which  might  exist,  and  which,  if  it  exist- 
ed, would  appear  as  it  presented  itself  to 
him  in  definite  and  authentic  vision.  It  is 
thus  that  in  arduous  instances  of  fore-short- 
ening, positions  of  the  human  form  which 
could  never  have  been  observed,  even  in  the 
model,  by  the  outward  eye  of  the  painter, 
are  faithfully  exhibited  by  his  inspirea  guess- 
es. Dante's  unshaken  self-possession  in  the 
midst  of  the  marvels  around  him,  is  itself  a 
proof  that  his  vision  was  true;  for  had  it 
been  false,  that  artificial  excitement,  which 
alone  could  have  sustained  the  illusion,  would 
have  swept  him  into  the  vortices  of  splendor 
'and  motion  which  he  describes;  and  he 
would  have  written  with  as  unsteady  a  hand 
as  his  imitators  have  ever  done.  Self-pos- 
session, a  thing  very  different  from  unimpas- 
sioncd  sedateness,  is  a  note  of  mature  great- 
ness in  poetry  ;  and  it  is  so  noble  a  resultant 
of  it  that  repose  itself,  which  has  often  been 
extolled  as  an  ultimate  merit  in  art,  may, 
perhaps,  derive  no  small  part  of  its  charm 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  among  the  modes  by 
which  self-possession  is  evinced.  This  is  one 
of  the  characteristics,  which  mark  the  analo- 
gy between  the  inspiration  of  the  true  poet 
and  that  of  the  true  prophet.  Without  it 
enthusiasm  runs  into  madness,  and  passion  is 


is  called  poetical  painting.  "The  representations  in 
the  *  Fairy  Queen,'  in  *  Paradise  Lost,* -and  in 
Dante's  'Inferno/  have  each  a  specific  character, 
appropriate  to  the  poems  in  which  they  are  found 
respectively.  The  nrst  are  dream- like,  fit  for  fairy- 
land ;  the  second  are  cosroological :  they  are  grand 
symbols  of  the  universe ;  while  Dante's  Spirit-world, 
especially  the  first  division  of  it,  is  described  with 
matter-of-fact  particularity." — Appendix  to  CoU- 
rU^$  Biographia  LUeraria,**  last  edition. 


self-destructive :  without  it  greatness,  instead 
of  rolling  onward  in  an  ever- ascending  wave, 
perpetually  tumbles  over  hke  a  breaker,  and 
loses  itself  in  foam.  Closely  allied  to  self- 
possession  is  that  rare  attribute — poetic 
moderation — which  excludes  such  exaggera- 
ted admiration  of  one  especial  excellence  as 
might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  others.  The 
highest  poetry  rests  upon  a  right  adjust- 
ment of  contending  claims.  Some  persons 
are  advocates  of  the  sensuous,  and  others  of 
what  has  latterly  been  called  the  subjective  ; 
but  poetry  of  the  first  order  reconciles  both 
demands,  being  of  all  things  the  most  in- 
tellectual in  its  method  and  scope,  while  in 
its  form  and  imagery  it  is  the  largest  repre- 
sentation of  visible  things.  Partaking  at 
once  of  the  nature  both  of  Science  and  of 
Art,  it  spiritualizes  the  outward  world  while 
it  embodies  the  world  of  Thought.  It  com- 
poses also  the  border  warfare  between  pas- 
sion and  imagination.  Though  passion  frees 
a  man  from  self,  yet  it  sells  him  in  bondage 
to  outward  things:  it  clasps  the  material 
world  like  a  vine,  sucks  out  and  circulates  its 
life-blood,  stirs  up  heroic  natures  to  hi^h 
achievements,  and  yet,  being  servile  in  its 
nature,  it  makes  the  end  of  their  wanderings 
a  blind  subjection  to  Fate.  Passion  is, 
therefore,  the  sanguine  life  of  that  tragic  po- 
etry which  hailed  in  Bacchus  a  master — ^just 
as  the  poetiy  of  mirth  and  grace  boasted  a 
protector  in  Mercury.  The  imagination,  on 
the  other  hand,  passes  through  all  barriers, 
spurns  the  mountain- tops  and  feeds  on  each 
succeeding  object,  but  only  till  it  has  gained 
strength  to  outsoar  it.  This  is  the  poetry  which 
sought  a  patron  in  Apollo — -the  lord  of  Ught, 
deliverance,  and  healing.  Passion  by  itself 
would  violate  the  freedom,  imagination  would 
transcend  the  hmits  of  art.  Whatever  qual- 
ities tend  to  maintain  this  twofold  equipoise, 
to  which  the  innumerable  balances  of  poetry 
are  subordinate,  promote  its  keeping  and  its 
truth. 

Poetry  is  a  large  thing,  and  poetic  truth 
is  but  one  department  of  it.  Tliere  are  few 
of  its  departments  which  have  not  been  ably 
illustrated  in  the  recent  as  well  as  the  earlier 
periods  of  English  literature  ;  and  to  exalt 
any  one  of  them  with  exclusive  reverence, 
is  among  the  last  things  we  should  desire. 
The  root  of  theological  heresy  has  been 
traced  to  a  disposition  arbitrarily  to  select 
and  lift  on  high  some  one  great  verity, 
which  in  thus  losing  its  relative  position 
loses  half  its  value.  And  no  doubt  such  a 
disposition  is  equally  fruitful  in  poetical  and 
philosophical  heresies.     It  has   seemed  to 
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us,  however,  that  we  could  not  better  illus- 
trate our  views  respecting  Mr.  Taylor's  poe- 
try than  by  these  imperfect  remarks  on  that 
poetic  truth,  which  we  account  his  most  strik- 
ing characteristic ;  and  which,  from  its  inti- 


mate relations  with  strength  and  with  beau- 
ty, we  deem  the  foundation  of  excellence/ 
not  only  in    poetry,  but  in   every  art  that 
possesses  a  moral  origin,  and  subserves  a 
human  end. 


-1-*^ 


Proa    the    Athettcnm. 


"WHAT   IS   TRUTH?" 


BT   rRANCES   BROWN. 


Comes  that  question  oa  thy  spirit 

With  the  old  unrest 
Which  it  brought  to  souls  before  thee, 
Down  the  tides  of  time  and  story. 
Over  nations'  graves  and  glory ; 

Which  hath  darkly  pressed 
On  the  heart  of  every  age, 
On  the  head  of  many  a  sage, 

Since  our  wisdom's  youth — 
Heard  like  sapping  seas  beneath 
Every  hold  oi  human  faith  f^— 
Pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  death, 

Ask'st  thou,  '*  What  is  truth  T 

Earth  will  send  thee  answering  voices 

From  her  schools  and  shrines — 
From  her  heaths  and  oom-clad  valleys — 
From  her  city's  sunless  alleys — 
From  all  lips  that  of  life's  chalice 

Drink  the  mioKled  wines, 
Comes  a  flood  of  swift  replies, 
Gathered  where  their  wisdom  lies 

By  far  ways  in  sooth. 
Saith  the  priest,  «  What  I  have  taught," 
Saith  the  sage,  "  What  I  have  sought," 
And  some  whisper,  '*  But  found  not" 

Searcher,  that  is  TruUi! 

Fiercely  speak  the  world's  hard  workers, 

Qrim  with  toil  and  stain: 
**  In  the  growth  of  halls  and  manors. 
Through  the  schemes  of  kingdom  plannerB, 
And  the  strife  of  creeds  and  banners, 

As  they  wax  and  wane — 
Vassalage  is  labor's  dower — 


Kever  yet  hath  walked  with  power 

Human  ri^t  or  ruth. 
Peas  are  hailed  and  crowns  flung  by — 
Science  spanneth  earth  and  sky — 
But  our  millions  toil  and  die. 

Searcher,  this  is  Truth  1" 

There  are  sadder  tones  that  murmur 

From  the  inward  sea: 
<*Seek  thou  all  earth's  wealth  bestoweth, 
Hope  for  all  her  wisdom  showeth; 
But  her  lov^  ask  not — ^it  goeth 

By  thy  stars,  not  thee. 
If  they  lend  not  to  thy  years 
Fortune's  hopes  or  beauty's  fears 

Of  Time's  cankering  tooth — 
Long  thy  soul  may  spend  its  store 
Ere  thou  learn  that  saving  lore 
That  can  love  and  trust  no  more. 

Searcher,  it  is  Truth!" 

Ever  thus  the  dark  responses 

Vainly  rise  and  fall, 
As  the  sands  of  lifo  are  shaken. 
And  its  passing  winds  awaken 
Chords — it  may  be  long  forsaken, 

Till  the  fates  recall 
Sounds  from  venerations  gone : 
But  the  question  journeys  on, 

Yet  in  tireless  youth; 
For,  as  pilgrims  to  one  goal, 
Age  to  age  and  soul  to  soul 
Speaketh  part,  but  none  the  whole, 

Of  that  distant  Truth. 
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Among  the  Ayscough  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  is  to  be  found  one  (No.  1118 — 10) 
in  which  occurs  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  respecting  the  Philosopher's  Stone^ 
which,  it  is  there  stated,  "  a  certain  nigro- 
mancer  named  Elardus,  in  the  province  of 
Cattalonia,  hath  made  with  the  Deveil.*' 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  one  of  the  interlocutors 
is  very  eager,  the  other  very  cautious.  Elar- 
dus  pushes  home,  but  the  Devil  is  very  cun- 
ning of  fence,  and  reveals  only  just  enough 
to  stimulate  the  questioner  to  seek  for  more 
without  his  direct  assistance. 

After  some  preliminary  matter  with  regard 
to  the  actual  existence  of  the  stone,  the  nec- 
romancer asks : 

**  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  man  to  make  thb 
same  ston  V* 

To  this  the  Devil,  who-  exhibits  a  great 
deal  of  pious  submission  throuc^hout  the  con- 
versation, and  actually  does  what  Lord  By- 
ron thought  impossible — *'  talk  like  a  clergy- 
man'*— replies : 

"  Whatsoever  God  hathe  revealed,  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  enter  into ;  yf  it  hav(5  a 
pptio,  (proportion.)  But  it  were  difficult  to 
make  the  ston  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  it 
may  be  made  by  man." 

This  fe  rather  vague  and  misty,  but  Elar- 
dus  catches  at  the  last  admission,  and  in- 
quires : 

"  Whether  had  Virgill  the  ston  or  not  ?" 

The  great  poet,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  believed,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  be  the 
most  renowned  magician  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  the  principal  scene  of  his  exploits  being 
laid  at  Naples. 

In  his  answer  to  thb  question,  the  Devil 
comes  out  somewhat  more  explicitly ;  he 
knows  he  is  upon  velvet,  the  Past  being  a 
much  safer  subject  than  the  Future.  He 
says: 

"  Not  he  onlye  had  the  ston,  but  manye 
other  philasofors  had  the  same;  and  they 
haye  written  of  the  same  manye  bookes  with 


darke  and  obskure  names  and  manye  opera- 
tions." 

The  last  part  of  this  statement  is  as  true 
as  if  the  Devil  had  not  made  it. 

The  colloquy  is  continued  for  some  time, 
until,  at  last,  Elardus,  tired  of  beating  about 
the  bush,  puts  it  to  his  friend  direct : 

**  By  what  means  and  wherefore  is  it  called 
a  ston  ?" 

Stat  nominis  umbra  is  the  motto  of  the 
Devil  as  well  as  of  Junius,  and  with  a  pru- 
dence and  wariness  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  general  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Father 
of  Lies  backs  out  of  the  difficulty,  making 
answer : 

**  I  say  unto  you  his  name  is  a  ston,  and 
there  is  not  so  muche  liberty  given  unto  me 
to  manifest  any  further  of  this  matter  unto 
thee." 

The  question,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Devil 
was  concerned,  remained  just  where  it  was. 
it  is  possible,  taking  into  consideration 
the  clerical  style  of  his  discourse,  that  he 
was  at  the  moment  under  the  influence  of 
some  compunctious  visitings,  and  forebore  to 
enlighten  the. world  so  fully  as  he  has  subse- 
quently done.  Perhaps,  since  then,  he  has 
had  more  provocation. 

Pearccj  the  Black  Monk,  who  was  the 
author  of  one  of  the  *'  obskure"  works  above 
alluded  to,  seems  to  have  wished  the  world 
to  understand  that  he  had  achieved  the 
Great  Secret,  for  in  the  rhymed  production 
which  bears  his  name,  he  says,  in  treating  of 
the  elixir, 

"  Tak^^crth  of  erth,  erth's  moder, 
And  water  of  erth,  yt  is  no  oder, 
And  tier  of  erth  that  beryth  the  pryse. 
But  uf  that  erth  louke  thou  be  wypc, 
Thetrew  elixir  if  thou  will  make" 

But  the  reader  may  go  through  the  entire 
poem  without  getting  any  nearer  the  mark 
than  the  Catalonian  necromancer  did.  Pearce, 
the  Black  Monk,  like  many  of  his  fellow-la- 
borers, was  too  discreet  to  reveal  his  know- 
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*  ledge  to  any  but  the  initiated.  What  they 
knew  they  wisely  kept  to  themselves,  though 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  world's  giving 
them  credit  for  not  having  had  their  labor  for 
their  pains.  One  of  these  philosophers, 
named  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  a  native  of  Va- 
lenciennes, who  wrote  a  poem  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  inti- 
tuled '*  La  Fontaine  des  Amoureux  do  Sci- 
ence," does  not  confine  himself  to  mere  hints, 
but  states  with  sufficient  distinctnesss  that 
he  had  actually  made  the  grand  discovery, 
for  at  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  he  speaks 
thus : 

'*  J'ay  k  nom  Jehan  de  la  Fontaine : 
Travailiant  rCay  perdu  ma  peine : 
Car  par  le  monde  muUiplie 
L'^ccuvre  d*or  que  fay  accf/mpii^ 
En  ma  vie,  par  vcrite, 
Graces  a  Saincte  Trinitc.*' 

Alfonso  the  Wise  was  another  who  had 
plucked  out  the  heart  of  this  mystery.  He 
speaks  in  one  of  his  poems  (the  usual  vehicle 
for  conveying  alchemical  knowledge)  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  toiled  with  his  master, 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  stone,  and  after- 
wards of  how  they  made  it  together : 

'*  i^a  picdra  que  llaman  filosofal 
SabiafaceTj  e  me  la  ensehoj 
Fizimohs  juntos  despues  fojo  to  ; 
Con  que  muchos  veces  crcci6  mi  caudal." 

Raymond  Lullv,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  and  was  a  friend  of  the 
famous  Dominican  known  as  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, not  only  testified  to  the  same  effect  in 
his  poem  called  "Hermes*  Bird,"  but,  ac- 
cording to  Elias  Ashmole,  "  was  employed  to 
make  gold  for  the  king  to  prosecute  war 
against  the  Turks.  Edward's  real  purpose, 
however,  being  against  France,  Lully,"  with 
a  patriotism  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, "refused  to  supply  him  from  his 
furnace.  He  was  therefore  confined  in  the 
Tower,  from  whence  he  subsequently  es- 
caped." He  was  probably  too  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  base  uses  to  which  the  stone 
might  be  applied,  for  his  furnace  never 
glowed  in  France,  a  circumstance  which 
Jrhilip  of  Valois  must  have  had  cause  to  re- 
gret. His  book,  however,  he  left  behind 
him,  and  Ashmole,  who  read  it,  pronounces 
this  opinion  upon  it :  "  The  whole  work  is 
Parabolicall  and  Allusive,  but  highly  Philo- 
sophicall." 

These  parables  and  allusions  appear  to 
have  found  an  interpreter  in  one  who,  doubt- 


less, had  carefully  studied  the  "Bird  of 
Hermes,"  and  if  all  accounts  be  true,  he  did 
so  to  advantage.  This  man  was  the  cele- 
brated Nicholas  Flamel,  a  countryman  of 
Raymond  Lully,  bom  at  Pontoise,  in  the  year 
1328.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  left  him 
little  more  than  the  house  in  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  des  Notaires,  which  he  possessed  at  the 
time  he  was  last  heard  of  in  France,  for  of 
his  supposed  death  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  say.  He  earned  a  livelihood  in 
Paris  as  a  scrivener,  copying  deeds  or  writ- 
ings in  Latin  or  French ;  but,  looking  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  his  profession, 
sought  his  fortune  by  a  darker  and  more 
uncertain  track  than  even  the  law.  Chem- 
\siry  was  the  mystic  guide  that  beckoned  him 
onward,  and  the  sole  purposfe  for  which  it 
was  studied  in  the  time  of  Flamel  was  be- 
cause in  its  unknown  depths  was  supposed  to 
lie  the  secret  of  transmuting  metals,  and 
with  it  tho  art  of  renewing  eternal  youth. 
He  became  an  Hermetic  student  about  the 
year  1357,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  thirtieth 
year. 

Amongst  the  works  which  he  studied  were 
probably  all  that  treated  of  the  Divine  phi- 
losophy— the  translated  writings  of  Claudius, 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Geber,  of  AbenSina  (Avi- 
cenna)  of  A  verroes,  and  of  Friar  Bacon,  as  well 
as  those  of  such  of  his  own  countrymen  as  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  science ; 
Raymond  Lully,  as  we  have  already  conjec- 
tured, and  Jehun  de  Meung,  the  collaborator 
of  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  in  the  "  Romance  of 
the  Rose,"  but  the  author  also  of  a  treatise 
which  bears  the  title  of  "  Les  Remonstrances 
de  Nature  h  TAlchymiste  errant ;  avec  la 
reponse  du  diet  Alchymiste." 

But  the  volume  to  which  ho  was  most  in- 
debted, accordinir  to  his  own  account,  was  a 
very  curious  book  which  fell,  by  chance,  into 
his  hands,  and  cost  him  only  two  florins.  It 
is  thus  described  in  Miss  Costollo*s  "  Memoirs 
of  Jacques  Cceur,  the  French  Argonaut/*  a 
work  of  the  highest  interest,  dramatic  as  well 
as  historical : 

"  It  was  a  gilded  book,  very  old,  and  of  very 
great  size,  made  neither  of  paper  or  parchment, 
like  other  books,  but  of  the  bark,  apparently,  of 
young  trees,  and  was  bound  with  leather,  (another 
account  says  of  brass,)  curiously  wrought  with 
strange  characters,  written  in  an  unknown,  bat 
seemingly  an  Oriential  tongue.  The  interior  was 
engraveid  with  a  short-pointeil  instrument  on  the 
banc,  and  the  characterti  were  Latin,  beautifully  col- 
ored. The  book  contained  three  times  seven  leaves. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  division  was  a  leaf  without 
any  writing,  but  instead  thereof  a  painting,  repre- 
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tenting  a  rod,  with  Berpents  swallowing  each  other 
up.  At  the  second  division  was  seen  a  cross,  on 
which  a  serpent  was  crucified ;  and  at  the  end 
was  painted  a  desert,  with  many  beautiful  foun- 
tains, from  whence  issued  numerous  serpents,  dis- 
porting here  and  there.  On  the  first  leaf  was  writ- 
ten, in  large  golden  capitals,  as  follows :  *  Abra- 
ham the  Jew,  Prince,  Priest,  Levite,  Astrologer 
and  Philosopher.  To  the  Nation  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  dispersed  through  Graul, 
Health.'  Then  followed  oUen-repeated  and 
severe  denunciations  and  maledictions,  in  which 
the  word  *  Maranatha'  was  frequently  used 
against  any  who  might  presume  to  attempt  to  read 
the  book,  unless  ho  were  sacrificer  or  scribe." 

This  work  contained  the  prima  materia  of 
the  alchemical  science ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
being  a  scribe  and  able  to  read  Latin,  it  was 
perfectly  hicroglyphioal  to  poor  Flamel,  and 
also,  as  may  believed,  to  the  partner  of  his 
bosom,  his  wife  Pernelle,  to  whom  he  showed 
it.  Despairing,  after  much  study,  to  arrive 
at  the  real  secret  without  further  assistance, 
Flamel  made  a  vow  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 
into  Spain,  to  endeavor  to  find  some  Jew 
who,  he  imagined,  might  be  able  to  enlighten 
him  on  the  subject.  He  accordingly  caused 
his  manuseript  to  be  copied,  and  took  the 
copy  with  him  on  his  pilgrimage.  At  Leon, 
returning  after  a  fruitless  search,  he  fell  in 
with  a  learned  Jew  named  Canches,  (or  San- 
chez,) to  whom  he  showed  it,  who  immediately 
professed  such  anxiety  to  see  the  original  that 
he  resolved  to  join  Flamel  on  his  journey 
home. 

On  the  way  he  interpreted  m'ucb  of  the 
hidden  mystery  of  the  volume,  but  did  not 
live  to  reach  Paris,  bein^  taken  ill  at  Orleans, 
where  he  died,  and  rlamel  persued  his 
journey  alone.  He  says  :  "  He  that  would 
see  the  manner  of  my  arrival  and  the  joy  of 
Pernelle,  let  him  look  upon  us  two  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  upon  the  door  of  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  close  by  the 
one  side  of  my  house,  where  we  are  both 
painted  kneeling  and  giving  thanks  to  God." 
It  is  very  possible  that  Nicholas  was  himself 
the  artist,  for  he  is  known  to  have  been  a 
proficient  in  painting,  as  far  as  proficiency 
went  in  those  days. 

Although  through  the  assistance  of  the  Jew 
Canches  he  had  now  acquired  some  insight 
into  the  prima  materia,  he  was  several  years 
before  he  attained  the  perfect  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  great 
work.  But  at  length  he  succeeded  in  project- 
ing upon  mercury,  and  converted  about  a 
Sound  weight  into  pure  silver.  "  This,"  he 
eclares,  "  was  done  in  the  year  1382,  on 
January  I7th»  about  noon,  being  Monday,  in 


my  own  house,  Pernelle  being  only  present." 
Continuing  in  the  course  marked  out  by  his 
book,  on  the  25th  of  April  of  the  same  year 
he  at  length,  by  the  operation  of  the  red  stone, 
projected  fine  gold,  still  in  the  presence  of 
Pernelle. 

Husband  and  wife  made  a  good  use  of  the 
discovery,  devoting  the  riches  they  thus  ac- 
quired to  charitable  purposes,  endowing  no 
less  than  fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels, 
and  seven  churches,  all  of  which  were  new 
built,  besides  innumerable  acts  of  charity  in 
Paris  and  the  village  of  Boulogne. 

In  addition  to  his  piety,  Flamel  was  anx- 
ious to  leave  written  proofs  of  his  knowledge, 
and  composed  his   "  Summary  of  Philoso- 
phy," after  the  model  of  Jehan  de  Meung's 
work,  and  subsequently  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  hieroglyphics  which  he  had  erected  in 
the  public  street,  near  the   Cimetiere   des 
Innocens.    According  to  certain  biographers, 
he  died  in  1419,  outliving  his  wife  Pernelle 
seven  years  ;  but  they  who  wrote  his  epitaph 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
It  was  not  for  one  who  had  discovered  the 
eliiur  vitae  quietly  to  render  up  the  ghost, 
even   at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety -one, 
which  he  had  reached  at  the  above  date ; 
but  that  no  scandal  might  be  rife  against  him 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  had  done  so  much 
good,  by  confounding  him  with  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  he  took  himself  off  to  the  East,  ac- 
companied by  the  faithful  partner  of  all  his 
toils,  and  the  sharer  in  all  his  fortunes.    They 
feigned  sickn<?ss  and  disappeared,  two  logs 
of  wood  being  interred  in  their  stead  ;  and 
that  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story  may 
remain  on  anybody's  mind,  Paul  Lucas,  a 
most  conscientious  and  trustworthy  traveller, 
whose  only  fault,  perhaps,  was  that  of  having 
too  large  a  belief,  and  who  labored  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  Devil 
Asmodeus  in  Upper  Egypt,  declares  that  he 
met  with  a  dervise  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Nicholas  Flamel  and  his  wife  ; 
and,  moreover,  assured  Lucas  that  they  were 
at  that  time  in   the   enjoyment  of  perfect 
health. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  treating 
of  Nicholas  FJamel,  because  his  is  the  most 
circumstantial  case  of  hermetic  projection  on 
record,  which  may  reconcile  those  to  the 
possibility  of  making  money  who  would  not 
believe  in  the  fact  without  a  well  authenti- 
cated precedent. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  exhibits  fail- 
ures enough,  and  we  shall  advert  to  a  few, 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing  what  the 
difficulties  were  which  the  most  successful 
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adepts  had  to  encounter.  One  of  these 
hunters  after  the  Green  Lion,  as  the  stone 
was  sometimes  called,  descxibes  them  in  the 
followbg  lines : 

"  I  asked  Philosophy  how  I  should 
Have  of  her  the  things  I  would ; 
She  answered  me  when  I  was  able 
To  make  the  water  malleable : 
Or  else  the  wayo  if  I  could  finde 
To  mesure  out  a  yard  of  winde ; 
Thnn  shalt  thou  nave  thine  own  desire, 
When  thou  canst  weigh  an  ounce  of  fire ; 
Unlesse  that  thou  canst  do  these  three. 
Content  thyself,  thou  gett'st  not  me." 

These  were  serious  obstacles  certainly,  but 
modem  chemistry  has  overcome  greater,  and 
the  old  alchemists,  nothing  daunted,  fought 
on  untiringly. 

Ripley,  who  wrote  what  he  called  a  "  Com- 
pound of  Alchymie,"  was  not  one  of  the  least 
assiduous  ;  though  all  his  labors  disappeared 
in/umo,  thus  describes  his  experiences  : 

**  Many  amalgame  did  I  make, 

Wenyng  to  fix  these  to  grett  avayle. 
And  thereto  sulphur  dyd  I  take; 
Tarter,  eggs  whyts,  and  the  oyl  of  the  snayle. 
But  ever  of  my  purpose  dyd  I  fayle ; 

For  what  for  the  more  and  what  for  the  lease, 
Ever  more  somethyng  wanting  there  was." 

He  then  gives  a  long  Ibt  of  ingredients, 
and  sums  up  by  saying  : 

"  Thus  Irostyd  and  boy  1yd,  as  oneof  Geber's  cooks. 
And  ofl  tymes  my  wynning  in  the  asks  I 
sought ; 
For  I  was  discevyd  wyth  many  false  books, 
Whereby  untrue  thus  truly  I  wrought ; 
But  all  Buch  experiments  avayled  me  nought ; 
But  brought  me  in  danger  and  in  combrannce. 
By  losse  of  my  goods  and  other  grevaunce." 

Sir  Edward  Kelley,  another  unsuccessful 
neophyte,  appears  to  have  been  completely 
disgusted  with  his  constant  failures.  He 
exclaims : 


*'  Alle  you  that  faine  philosophers  would  be. 

And  night  and  day  in  Geber's  kitchen  broyle, 
Wasting  the  chipps  of  ancient  Hermes'  tree. 
Weening  to  turn  tliem  to  a  precious  oyle,. 
The  more  you  worke,  the  more  you  loose  and 
spoile. 
To  you  I  say,  how  learned  soever  you  be, 
Goe  burne  your  books  and  come  and  leame  of 


posed  to  be  contained  in  the  following  Leo- 
nine distich : 

**  Si  fixnm  solvas,  faciasq.  volare  solutnm, 
Et  volucnim  figas,  faciet  te  vivere  tutum ;" 


which  has  been  thus  ''  Englished : 


»> 


me. 


»» 


What  Chaucer  has  said  upon  the  subject 
in  the  famous  *'  Yeoman's  Tale''  is  familiar 
to  every  reader.    The  whole  secret  was  aup- 

voL.  xvn.  NO.  n.  u 


'<  If  thou  the  fixed  can  dissolve, 
And  that  dissolve  dost  cause  to  fly. 
That  flyinff  then  to  fixing  bring. 
Then  may'st  thou  live  moat  happily." 

So  much  for  the  supposed  transmuters  of 
metals.  We  will  now  consider  the  question 
as  it  has  been  set  before  us  in  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold's  recent  work,  the  "  Man  Made  of 
Money." 

It  was  by  no  laborious  course  of  study,  by 
no  painful  devotion  of  every  moment  snatched 
from  rest  and  crucibles,  alembics,  and  re- 
torts, that  Solomon  Jericho,  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Jerrold's  story,  accomplished  the  object  for 
which  so  many  have  toiled  and  still  are  toil- 
ing. With  him,  however,  the  penalty  which 
all  must  pay  who  make  a  short  cut  to  wealth, 
began  at  the  very  moment  of  fruition,  and 
the  process  of  the  elixir's  power  was  re- 
versed. 

Mr.  Jericho  is  a  city  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  widow  of  a  certain  Captain  Pennibacker 
(who  got  the  brevet  after  his  death)  has 
confided  herself  and  three  children,  in  the 
belief  that  her  second  husband  is  a  man  of 
fabulous  wealth,  as  indeed  he  is  when  it 
comes  to  be  fairly  examined. 

"  She  was  a  woman  of  naturally  a  lively  fancy 
— a  quality  haply  cultivated  in  her  sojourn  in  the 
E^st,  where  rajahs  framed  in  gold  and  jewels 
upon  elephants  were  common  pictures;  hence, 
Jericho,  of  the  city  of  London,  was  instantane- 
ously rendered  by  the  widow  a  man  of  prodigious 
wealth.  She  gave  the  freest,  the  most  imagina^ 
tive  translation  of  the  words — City  gentleman  .  . , 
What  a  picture  to  the  imagination,  the — City 
gentleman.  All  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land makes  background  details ;  t^  India  House 
dawns  in  the  distance  ;  and  a  hundred  pennants 
from  masts  in  India  Docks  tremble  in  tne  far-off 
sky." 

Mr.  Jericho  has  also  called  in  the  aid  of 
imagination  to  heighten  the  Indian  widow's 
attractions,  as  every  one  does,  says  our  au- 
thor, when  money  is  the  theme.  "The 
common  brain  will  bubble  to  the  golden 
wand." 

"  It'was  whispered,  sharply  whispered  to  Jeri- 
cho, that  the  widow  had  many  relations,  many 
hopes   hi  India.      Immediately   Jericho    flung 
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about  the  lady  all  the  treasnres  of  the  East 
Immediately  she  stood  in  a  shower-bath  of  dia- 
monds ;  elephant's  teetli  l§y  heaped  about 
her;  and  rice  and  cotton-grounds  and  fields 
of  opium,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
prodigal  East,  stretched  out  on  all  sides  of  her, 
and  on  all  sides  called  her  mistress.  .  .  . 
All  his  life  had  Jericho  trod  opon  firm  earth  ;  but 
widow  Pennibacker  whipped  him  off  his  leaden 
feet,  and  carried  him  away  into  the  fairy-ground 
of  Mammon ;  and  there  his  eyes  twinkled  at  im- 
aginary wealth,  and  his  ears  turned  and  stood 
erect  at  the  sound  of  shaken  money-bags." 

As  it  commonly  chances  when  the  imagi- 
nation has  been  allowed  too  much  play,  both 
parties  are  deceived.  Mr.  Jericho's  means 
barely  sufficed  for  his  own  necessities,  and 
Mrs.  Pennibacker's  connection  with  the 
monied  world  was  to  her  disadvantage ;  she 
was  literally  criblee  de  dettes.  The  lady, 
however,  had  more  reason  for  her  belief  than 
her  husband,  as  Mr.  Jericho,  "with  all  the 
simplicity  of  real  worth,''  had  spoken  **  calm- 
ly, but  withal  hopefully,  of  the  vast  increase 
of  profit  arising  from  his  platina  mines." 
These  mines  are  ever  present  to  Mrs.  Jeri- 
cho's mental  vision,  and  hence  a  constant 
tendency  on  her  pait,  after  her  marriage,  to 
ask  for  money.  This  is  Jericho's  difficulty, 
for  he  is  compelled  to  refuse  to  give  that 
which,  be  has  not  got.  But  his  wife  has  an 
imboanded  belief  in  his  capabilities,  and  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horseleech  in  Scripture, 
her  cry  ever  is,  "Give,  give." 

On  a  certain  day,  when  this  customary  de- 
mand had  been  made,  and  the  customary 
answer  had  been  returned,  with,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  vehemence  than  usual,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jericho  separated — she,  to  raise  her 
spirits  by  a  little  shopping,  and  he,  to  solace 
his  at  a  quiet  little  dinner  party  with  a  few 
chosen  friends.  They  both  fulfil  their  mis- 
sions, Mr.  Jericho  returning  from  his  in  a 
very  rosy,  harmonious  frame  of  mind,  "  full 
of  meat  and  wine,  and  his  brain  singing  with 
fantastic  humors.'*  To  his  exceeding  satis- 
faction he  find^  on  his  arrival  at  home,  that 
his  wife  has  gone  to  bed. 

'*  Mr.  Jericho  breathed  a  little  lighter.  Such  a 
load  was  taken  off  him,  that  he  mounted  the  stair- 
case tenderly,  as  though  he  trod  upon  flowers ; 
as  though  every  woollen  blossom  in  the  carpet, 
from  the  stair  to  the  bed  itself,  was  living  heart's- 
ease ;  which  it  was  not" 

Noiselessly  he  enters  the  bed-chamber, 
and  silently  he  retires  to  rest  beside  his 
spouae,  believing  her  to  be  sound  asleep. 

**  Untucking  the  bed,  and  making  himself  the 


thinnest  slice  of  a  man,  Jerieho  alidea  between 
the  sheets.  And  there  he  lies,  feloniously  still ; 
and  he  thinks  to  himself— being  asleep,  she  can- 
not tell  how  late  I  came  to  bed.  At  all  events,  it 
is  open  to  a  dispute,  and  that  is  something.  "  Mr. 
Jericho,  when  can  you  let  me  have  some  money  ?" 
With  open  eyes,  and  clearly  ringing  every  word 
upon  the  morning  air,  did  Mrs.  Jericho  repeat 
this  primal  Question.  And  what  said  Jericho? 
With  a  sudden  qualm  at  the  heart,  and  with  a 
thick  stammering  tongue,  he  answered,  *  Why, 
my  dear,  I  thought  you  were  sound  asleep.' " 

Not  all — and  evidence  of  the  fact  is  given 
in  terms  unpleasing  enough  to  Jericho's  ears ; 
a  regular  quarrel  ensues,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  experiences  every  kind  of  torture 
which  that  sharpest  of  all  weapons,  an  angry 
woman's  tongue,  can  inflict ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  at  every  pause  in  her  invective  strain, 
she  asks  the  hateful  question,  ''  When  will 
you  let  me  have  some  money  ?" 

"At  last,  Jericho-— as  though  a  dagger  had  been 
suddenly  struck  up  through  the  bed — bounced 
bolt  upright.  There  was  a  supernatural  horror  in 
his  look ;  even  his  own  wife,  familiar  as  sha  was 
with  his  violence,  almost  squealed.  However, 
silently  eyeing  him  through  the  small  murderous 
loopholes  of  ner  lace  border,  Mrs.  Jericho  saw 
her  pale-faced  husband  snatch  off  his  cap,  hold- 
ing It  away  at  arm's  length ;  then,  breathing  hard, 
and  casting  back  his  head,  he  cried,  in  tones  so 
deep  and  so  unnaturally  grating,  that  the  poor 
woman,  like  a  night-flower,  shrank  witiiin  herself 
at  the  first  sound — •  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  was 
MADE  OF  MOSEY !'  Mrs.  Jericho,  considerably 
relieved  that  it  was  no  worse,  added,  in  a  low, 
deep,  earnest  voice,  *I  wish  to  Heaven  you 
were !' " 

The  accomplbhment  of  this  wish  is  the 
alchemy  of  Mr.  Solomon  Jericho.  "Audi- 
vere  Di  mea  vota !"  may  he  now  exclaim ; 
the  gods  have  heard  his  prayers,  but  in  an 
evil  hour ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire  is 
attained  at  the  cost  of  his  own  existence. 
Not  by  a  direct  compact  with  the  Evil  One, 
but  by  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  his  person 
on  every  occasion  when  he  avails  himself  of 
his  money-making  faculty.  The  fact  is,  his 
heart  has  been  suddenly  converted  into  a 
mass  of  bank-paper,  every  one  of  its  tissues 
representing  a  hundred  pounds.  He  makes 
the  discovery  by  accident,  and  having  once 
made  it,  soon  repeats  it. 

"  Again  he  placed  Lis  hand  to  his  breast ;  drew 
forth  another  bank-note.  He  jumped  to  his  feet, 
tore  away  his  dress,  and  running  to  a  mirror,  saw 
therein  reflected — not  human  flesh,  but  over  the 
re^on  of  his  heart  a  loose  skin  of  bank-paper, 
veined  with  marks  of  ink.  He  touched  it,  and 
still  in  his  hand  there  lay  another  note  I    His 
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thoughtless  wish  had  been  wrought  into  reality. 
Solomon  Jericho  was,  in  ?ery  truUi,  a  Man  Made 
of  Money. " 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  the  mysterj 
of  money -making  is  solved  by  Mr.  Jerrold  in 
the  person  of  his  hero.  The  consequences 
which  result  from  it  may  be  imagined  at  the 
hands  of  a  writer  so  deeply  skUled  in  laying 
bare  the  worst  imperfections  of  our  natiire. 
Misery,  of  course,  is  the  portion  of  the  mod- 
em Midas,  who  literally  '*  drops  his  blood  for 
drachmas/'  as  he  yields  to  every  fresh  de- 
mand upon  his  purse ;  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  career  are  well  portrayed,  by  a 
thousand  keen,  satiric  touches,  the  subservi- 
ency of  the  world  to  full-blown  wealth,  no 
matter  whence  its  source.  The{story  itself  b 
of  the  slightest  texture.  The  chief  actors  in 
it,  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jericho,  are  Basil  Pen- 
nibacker  and  his  sbters  Monica  and  Agatha ; 
the  respective  lovers  of  these  young  ladies — 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Candytuft  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Plodmadod — who  jilt  them  ;  the  family 
of  the  Carraways,  whose  pretty  daughter 
Bessy  has  won  the  heart  of  J^asil,  for,  unliko 
his  step-father,  he  has  a  heart,  though  his 
manners  are  no  more  polished  than  the  butch- 
er who  damned  Mr.  Fox's  politics ;  Colonel 
Bones,  who  will  proclaim  his  poverty  to  the 
world,  and  is  disbelieved,  and  honored  in 
consequenc3;  Dr.  Mizzlemist,  the  surgeon, 
who  is  ruined  by  being  too  candid;  and  a 
few  minor  personages,  who  serve  as  contrasts 
and  makeweights. 

All  these  characters  are  well  described — 
after  Mr.  Jerrold's  peculiar  fashion;  which 
means,  not  exactly  as  we  should  wish  to  be 
described  ourselves  ;  for,  like  lago,  Mr.  Jer- 
rold is  nothing  if  not  critical.  The  Honora- 
ble Mr.  Candytuft,  the  man-tamer,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  genus  whose  creed  is  im- 


boundcd  benevolence  for  all  the  world ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  Hodmadod  is  equally  great  as  the 
representative  of  the  numerous  class  who  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  theur  own  meaning. 
They  contrast  admirably,  agreeing  only  in 
selfishness. 

But,  unfiatterinely  as  Mr.  Jerrold  may 
paint  the  individuals  in  whom  he  satirizes 
society,  we  confess  that  we  like  them  better 
than  those  he  tries  to  render  amiable.  They 
seem  to  us  as  if  they  were  only  maskers, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  lay  aside  their  as- 
sumed characters,  and  show  their  plainness 
unpainted  and  ungilded.  Basil  Penniback- 
er — the  young  man  with  the  heart — is  the 
most  notable  example  of  this  sort ;  and  what- 
ever fortune  awaits  him  in  Australia,  we  are 
not  sorry,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  to  find 
that  he  has  emigrated.  Others,  however, 
may  think  differently,  and  give  this  young 
gentleman  a  good  reception ;  but  whether 
they  welcome  or  wish  him  at  a  distance,  they 
must  admit  that  there  is  quite  enough  of  the 
devil  in  his  composition  to  redeem  him  from 
being  indifferent  to  any.  And  so  of  the  rest : 
our  hkes  or  dislikes  may  be  marked  forcibly 
enough,  but,  agreeing  or  not  with  the  phi- 
losophy, there  is  no  doubt  of  our  having  to 
do  with  a  philosopher — one  who  takes  his 
particular  view  of  human  nature,  has  courage 
enough  to  express,  and  full  ability  to  sustam 
it.  Examples  multiplied  to  infinite  quotation 
might  prove  this ;  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  making  the  appeal.  The  "  Man  Made  of 
Money"  is  one  more  identification  with  the 
genius  of  its  author. 

And  so  ends  our  homily  on  alchemy,  which, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  ends  like  matri- 
mony— according  to  the  rubric,  in  amaze- 
ment; or — according  to  the  experience  of 
some — in  disappointment. 


» »• 
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THOU  ART  LIKE  A  CALM  AND  STARRY  SUMMER'S  NIGHT." 


Thou  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summefs  night; 

On  thy  sweet  lips  a  tender  myeterv  lies ; 

It  trembles  in  the  depths  of  those  aark  eye&— 
I  know  it  well,  and  reverence  it  aright 

Thou  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summers  night; 
Thine  eye  is  w«ary  of  the  glare  of  day ; 


And  like  a  stranger  timidly  I  stray 
'Mid  varied  forms  too  daszUng  and  too  bright 

Thou  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summer^s  night ; 
Oh,  woaldst  thou  in  those  arms  the  wanderer  hold, 
The  hloesoms  of  this  heart  thou  oouldst  unfold ; 

They  doM  by  day,  but  open  to  the  night    Kuolkb 
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From   Fraiei*!  llafaxii*. 

AN   EPISODE   IN   THE    HISTORY   OF   THE    EDDYSTONE 

LIGHTHOUSE. 


I  COULD  scarcely  at  first  believe  that  tbey 
were  all  dead — that  I  was  nei-er  more  to  hear 
the  voice  of  parent,  brother,  or  sister — that 
I  was  utterly  alone  in  the  world.  But  so 
it  was  :  within  the  space  of  eight  months,  as 
the  worthy  curate  told  me,  the  grave  had 
closed  over  the  whole  of  my  family.  It  was 
.some  consolation  that  my  mother  had  died 
blessing  me  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  now  bitterly 
repented  that  I  had  gone  to  sea,  instead  of 
remaining,  as  I  might  have  done,  to  stay  and 
comfort  her  in  her  old  age.  Yet  she  had 
approved  of  the  step  I  took,  and  after  all  I 
acted  for  the  best.  Mr.  Jones  told  me  that 
she  had  said  to  him,  "  that  I  had  always  been 
a  good  and  dutiful  son  to  her,  and  that  she 
hoped,  though  she  was  not  to  live  to  see  it, 
that  I  would  some  day  find  something  to  my 
taste,  so  that  I  might  settle  down  content- 
edly."    She  was  always  such  a  kind  soul. 

It  was  now  necessary  for  me  to  shape  my 
course  anew.  If  I  had  been  unable  before 
to  turn  the  education  I  had  received  to  any 
good  account,  I  thought  it  very  unlikely  I 
should  succeed  in  doing  so  now.  The  only 
thing  in  that  way  which  seemed  to  me  possi- 
ble of  attainment  at  the  time  was  a  re-en- 
fagement  as  an  usher  in  some  school ;  but 
instantly  dismissed  the  idea,  for  I  had  had 
enough  of  that  drudgery  at  Little  Hampton. 
So  being  now  a  tolerable  seaman,  and  seeing 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
stick  to  the  only  profession  I  had  acquired, 
and  to  seek  another  ship.  But  as  the  Nep- 
tune had  digusted  me  with  the  merchant 
senice,  I  set  oflf  for  Plymouth,  with  the  in- 
tention of  volunteering  for  the  navy,  where, 
besides  other  advantages,  I  thought  that  my 
natural  good  qualities  and  abilities  bad  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  getting  fair  play. 

On  reaching  Devonport  I  found  there  was 
no  ship  fitting  out  for  sea  just  then  ;  but  as 
I  had  still  some  money  left,  and  could  afford 
to  be  idle  for  a  week  or  two,  I  resolved  to 
wait  a  short  time  and  see  what  might  turn 


up.  I  lodged  at  a  tavern  called  the  Rodney, 
and  the  time  went  by  quickly  enough,  for  I 
had  never  been  in  that  neighborhood  before, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  there.  I 
spent  almost  all  my  time  walking  about  the 
Mount  Edgecumbe  grounds  and  other  places 
with  some  acquaintances  t  had  made — li  is 
not  difficult  to  make  such  in  Plymouth — and 
I  enjoyed  myself  much,  for  the  weather  was 
beautiful :  it  was  the  mon^  of  August,  near 
its  close.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night my  reckoning  at  the  Rodney  was  pre- 
sented ;  and  when  I  had  paid  it,  I  found  I 
had  not  money  enough  left  to  keep  me  afloat 
much  longer.  I  told  my  situation  to  the 
landlord,  a  very  honest  man,  who  said  it  was 
not  probable  that  any  king's  ship  would  be 
commissioned  at  Plymouth  for  some  time, 
and  that  my  best  plan  would  be  to  go  to 
Bristol  immediately,  as  there  I  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  finding  a  good  berth  in  a 
merchant  vessel. 

Just  as  we  were  talking  about  it  over  a 
glass  of  grog,  a  man  came  in  and  said — 

"  Here's  a  rum  go,  Jem,  (that  was  the  land- 
lord's name ;)  that  other  chap  has  left  the 
Stone,  too  !  I'm  blessed  if  it  isn't  the  third 
within  the  last  eight  weeks  !" 

"Why,  now,"  said  the  landlord  to  me, 
"  that's  the  very  thing  for  you,  my  man — 
that's  to  say,  always  supposing  you  don't 
dislike  a  little  confinement  and  regular  hours  !" 

"What  is  it?"  said  I. 

"It's  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Stone 
Light,"  replied  he,  "  who  has  given  up  the 
job.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ?  It's  the  ver}^ 
thing  for  a  man  like  you,  who  seem  to  be  a  bit 
of  a  scholar,  and  not  to  like  work  overmuch." 

Nothing  at  the  time  could  have  been  more 
to  my  mind,  for  I  little  imagined  what  the 
nature  of  the  situation  was.  I  lost  no  time 
in  applying  for  the  post,  and  my  certificates 
being  good,  and  besides — most  unaccounta- 
bly, as  I  then  thought — no  one  else  offering, 
I  was  almost  immediately  accepted.  They 
said  I  must  engage  for  six  months,  as  they 
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were  tired  of  men  leaving  the  place  almost 
as  soon  as  appointed.  I  said  I  would  engage 
for  a  year  if  they  chose ;  but  they  smiled 
and  said  six  months  was  enough  to  begin 
with. 

When  all  was  arranged,  I  began  to  con- 
gratulate mysglf  on  my  good  fortune.  I 
thought,  with  the  landlord,  that  it  was  the 
very  thing  for  me.  An  easy  life,  plenty  to 
«at  and  drink,  warm  shelter,  and  tolerably 
good  pay,  I  considered  quite  enough  to  con- 
tent any  reasonable  being.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  my  predecessors  had  given  up 
the  service,  and  thought  they  must  have  been 
men  who  did  not  know  when  they  were  well 
oflf. 

Nevertheless,  even  at  that  time  I  thought 
it  possible  I  might  be  a  little  dull  now  and 
then ;  so,  that  I  might  have  something  to 
amuse  myself  with,  I  bought  a  pack  of  cards 
to  play  with  the  other  keeper,  a  second-hand 
musical  snuff-box,  and  an  excellent  jest-book, 
with  a  collection  of  songs  at  the  end  of  it. 
Then,  seeing  I  had  no  likelihood  of  being 
able  for  some  time  to  put  my  money  to  any 
agreeable  use,  I  spent  what  remained  of  it  in 
a  jollification  at  the  Rodney  ;  there  were  two 
fiddles  and  a  flute,  and  we  danced  till  momgig 
in  a  back  room.  How  many  years  it  is  since 
then !  And  yet  that  was  the  last  really  happy 
evening  I  have  ever  spent. 

Next  morning  I  went  on  board  the  light- 
house tender,  and  we  sailed  for  the  Eddy- 
stone.  On  the  way,  one  of  the  men  remark- 
ed to  me  significantly  that  it  was  a  Friday. 

"  What  of  that  V^  said  I ;  "  all  sensible 
people  ridicule  your  superstitions  about  a 
Friday. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  see." 

But  I  only  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him 
that  so  little  did  I  think  of  what  he  said,  I 
resolved,  since  I  was  going  to  a  desert  island 
on  that  day,  to  take  the  name  of  Friday,  and 
to  call  the  other  keeper  Robinson  Crusoe.  I 
remember  that  well ;  the  fact  was,  I  was  in 
the  highest  spirits. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  wind  favor- 
able, though  light ;  in  about  three  hours  we 
reached  our  destination,  and  effected  a  land- 
ing without  difficulty.  There  was  little  time 
lost,  some  stores  the  tender  had  brought  off 
were  quickly  got  out  of  her ;  in  half  an  hour 
she  was  standing  back  for  Plymouth,  and  I 
was  left  to  establish  myself  in  my  new  abode. 

**  Well,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  looked  about 
me,  "here  I  am,  snug  and  comfortable.  Af- 
ter knocking  about  the  world  as  I  have  done, 
it  is  something  to  find  such  a  resting-place ; 
and,  disgusted  as  I  am  with  the  coldness  and 


selfishness  of  society,  it  is  .still  better  to  find 
myself  so  effectually  removed  from  it."  I 
little  knew  what  I  was  saying,  or  what  I  was 
to  endure  there. 

The  other  light-keeper — good  reason  I 
have  to  remember  him — was  an  elderly  man, 
and  a  Scot.  I  was  by  no  means  taken  with 
his  appearance,  for  he  looked  grave  and  un- 
social— anything,  in  fact,  but  a  jolly  com- 
panion. However,  he  was  courteous  enough 
at  first,  showing  me  all  over  the  lighthouse, 
pointing  out  the  different  apparatus,  and  ex- 
plaining to  me  my  various  duties.  With 
regard  to  the  last,  indeed,  he  expatiated  on 
them  at  such  length,  few  and  simple  though 
they  were,  that  I  was  heartily  tired  of  his 
lecture. 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough  ; 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  interior  of  a 
lighthouse,  and  I  found  considerable  amuse- 
ment in  examining  everything  about  it.  The 
lower  part  is  solid  ;  above  that  there  are  four 
small  chambers,  one  over  the  other,  besides 
the  lantern,  or  light-room ;  the  two  lowest 
are  for  holding  stores,  the  third  is  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  fourth  are  the  men's  berths.  I 
found  everything  fitted  up  with  the  same 
economy  ,of  space  and  neatness  of  contriv- 
ance which  distinguish  the  arrangements  of  a 
ship  ;  indeed,  at  times,  I  fancied  for  a  mo- 
ment I  was  actually  aboard  of  one.  The 
great  difference  was  that  there  was  so  little 
room  to  move  about  in — at  least,  horizontally ; 
for  as  to  going  up  and  down  I  soon  found 
that  very  tiresome. 

Of  that,  however,  I  thought  little ;  keep- 
ing a  watch  in  that  comfortable  lantern  was 
evidently  a  very  different  thing  from  keeping 
one  in  cold  and  darkness  on  a  wet  deck,  step 
fore  and  aft  as  one  might  there  ;  and  if  I  had 
now  and  then  the  trouble  of  going  aloft,  it 
was  hot  to  reef  topsails  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
That  reminded  me  that  it  was  just  about  the 
same  time  the  previous  year  that  I  was  beat- 
ing to  the  westward  round  Cape  Horn  in  the 
Neptune,  and  I  contrasted  my  position  then 
and  now.  Then  we  had  three  weeks*  anx- 
ious and  incessant  toil,  during  which  time  not 
one  of  us  took  off  his  clothes,  or  had  a  single 
hour's  good  sleep ;  then,  with  a  short  Cape- 
Horn  sea  perpetually  breaking  over  us,  and  a 
most  piercing,  icy  wind  dashing  the  sharp 
snow  in  our  faces,  we  had  to  keep  the  pumps 
constantly  going ;  while,  to  crown  all,  our 
provisions  had  run  short.  But,  of  course,  I 
need  not  repeat  all  our  sufferings.  Note, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  a  lamp 
and  keep  a  few  hours'  watch  in  an  easy 
chair,  I  would  have  a  warm  berth,  good  food. 
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§ood  shelter,  and  sound  sleep.  There  was  a 
ifference,  indeed ! 

Poor  me !  I  did  not  expect  that  I  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  my  situation  for  that 
of  any  of  my  former  messmates,  who  might 
be  enduring  the  greatest  hardships  a  sailor 
can  be  exposed  to;  I  did  not  anticipate  what 
I  was  to  suffer  in  the  place  where  I  had  hoped 
to  find  repose  and  comfort,  nor  that  it 
was  to  be  the  birthplace  of  a  remorse  which 
would  torment  me  throughout  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

However,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  first 
day  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  I  was 
more  than  contented  with  my  situation  till  the 
evening  came.  As  it  began  to  grow  dusk 
tny  comrade  and  I  went  up  to  the  lantern,  and 
he  showed  me  how  the  lighting  was  man- 
aged. After  this  lesson,  being  tired  of  his 
prosing,  I  left  him  to  keep  the  first  watch ; 
and  understanding  that  I  was  to  relieve  him 
at  midnight,  I  went  below  again  to  our  berth. 

And  then  first  I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely. 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely,  but  I  per- 
suaded myself  it  was  merely  because  it  was 
the  first  night,  and  that  the  impression  would 
wear  off.  Looking  about  for  something  to  occu- 
py myself  with,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  library  of  the  other  keeper — if  library 
that  can  be  called  which  consisted  of  half  a 
dozen  books  ranged  on  a  small  hanging  shelf. 
A  work  by  an  author  named  Baxter,  two 
volumes  entitled  the  Scots  Worthies,  An- 
son's Voyages,  a  History  of  Scotland,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  one  or  two  other 
books  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  formed 
the  whole  collection.  Anson's  Voyages 
the  Pilgrinis  progress  I  had  read  when  a 
boy,  and  the  rest  seemed  by  no  raeims  attrac- 
tive ;  indeed,  I  never  had  a  taste  for  religious 
reading.  So  I  did  not  trouble  the  Scotch- 
man's library. 

Hanging  on  hooks  driven  into  the  wall 
were  a  couple  of  spy-glasses,  I  took  them  to 
pieces  one  after  the  other  and  cleaned  them — 
not  that  they  needed  it,  but  this  passed  some 
time.  Then  I  overhauled  the  various  lockers 
in  the  place,  but  found  nothing,  except  a  set 
of  signals,  with  the  signal-book,  some  clothes 
belonging  to  the  other  man,  a  few  carpenter's 
tools,  and  some  other  odds  and  ends.  All 
this  was  uninteresting  enough,  but  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  let  my  spirits  droop ;  so, 
though  I  was  not  hungry,  I  went  down  to 
where  we  kept  our  provisions  and  took  out 
some  cold  pork.  After  making  a  hearty  meal 
on  this,  I  mixed  myself  a  glass  of  grog,  lit 
my  pipe,  and  set  my  musiqal-box  playing. 


I  sat  awhile  musing  over  my  past  life  and 
adventures,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
now  was  a  good  time  for  carrying  out  a  pro- 
ject I  had  often  formed,  but  never  had  found 
opportunity  to  execute,  namely,  that  of 
writing  my  memoirs.  I  jumped  at  the  idea, 
and  immediately  began  thinking  how  I 
should  begin ;  but  after  I  had  smoked  two 
or  three  pipes,  and  my  musical  box  had  run 
down  several  times,  I  found  that  the  time 
had  passed  more  quickly  than  I  had  thought 
it  would,  and  that  it  was  within  an  hour  of 
my  watch.  So  as  it  was  not  worth  while  set- 
ting myself  to  begin  my  memoirs  that  night, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  up  and  sit  with 
the  Scotchman  for  the  remaining  time. 

I  found  him  reading  the  Bible.  I  confess 
I  was  annoyed  at  this,  for  though  there  is  no 
harm  in  reading  the  Bible,  yet  to  find  my 
only  companion  was  not  merely  the  grave, 
sober,  unsocial  fellow,  which  the  kind  of 
books  he  had  and  his  whole  appearance 
showed  him  to  be,  but  that  he  was  a  saint 
besides,  was  really  too  much  ;  and  at  the 
moment  I  half  repented  of  having  taken  the 
the  situation — at  least,  I  regretted  I  had  not 
inquired  before  I  engaged  myself  what  sort 
of  a  creature  my  future  messmate  was.  I 
suppose  he  discovered  my  dissatisfaction  by 
my  expression  of  countenance,  for  as  I  ap- 
peared he  laid  aside  the  book,  putting  in  his 
speotacles  as  a  mark  at  the  place  he  had 
been  reading. 

**  Do  you  never  feel  a  little  dull  here,  old 
fellow  ?'  said  I,  overcoming  my  repugnance 
to  the  man,  and  seating  myself.  "It  is  a 
little  lonely  here  at  times,  is  it  not  V* 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  speaking  with  a  horri- 
ble Scotch  accent,  "it  is  lonesome;  but  I 
should  be  a  lone  man  anywhere,  for  I  have 
neither  kith  nor  kin  left,  and  I  have  learned 
to  like  being  alone." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  would  dispense  with 
my  company  now  and  always  ?"  retorted  I. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  you  should  not  take  of- 
fense where  was  none  was  meant.  I  am 
very  glad" — 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  easily  take  offense !"  re- 
turned I,  interrupting  him  ;  and  as  for  being 
alone  in  the  world,  I  am  much  in  the  same 
case  as  you.  I  came  back  from  sea  a  month 
ago,  and  found  all  my  kith  and  kin,  as  you 
call  them,  dead  and  buried — mother,  sister, 
two  brothers,  and  all ;  as  for  my  father,  he 
died  long  ago." 

"  A  sore  dispensation  1"  said  the  Scotch- 
man ;  **  but  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb" — 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  that !"  interrupted  I, 
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fearing  that  he  was  going  to  preach ;  "  it  is 
all  very  true.  Besides,  people  cannot  live 
forever ;  we  must  all  die  some  day  or  an- 
other ;  it  is  all  for  the  best/* 

**  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  say  that 
all  is  for  the  best,  if  we  really  feel  what  we 
say,"  replied  my  companion. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was»  but  there  was 
something  about  this  man  which,  from  the 
first,  exercised  a  most  dispiriting  influence 
upon  me ;  there  was  something  so  fixedly 
melancholy  in  all  he  said  and  in  all  he  looked. 
Howe\'er,  I  was  resolved  not  to  let  myself 
yield  to  the  impression ;  so  I  rattled  on  in 
my  own  way,  sang  a  song,  fired  off  a  number 
of  capital  jokes,  and  told  him  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  the  adventures  I  had  met  with 
in  my  changing  life,  some  of  which  of  course, 
were  amusing  enough. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Though  my  con- 
versation has  always  been  considered  agree- 
able, it  did  not  seom  to  please  this  man. 
lie  listened  quietly  enough,  and  never  inter- 
rupted me ;  indeed  he  made  no  remarks 
whatever ;  but  I  saw  my  cheerfulness  was 
as  little  to  his  taste  as  his  sullenness  was  to 
mine. 

However,  the  hour  passed  away ;  and  at 
midnight,  after  much  prosing  about  the  lamp, 
t]ie  reflectors,  and  so  on,  he  went  below. 
When  he  was  gone,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing what  a  hard  thing  it  was  that  a  man 
like  me,  gifted  with  natural  ability,  and 
having  received  so  excellent  an  education, 
shoidd  have  the  same  fate  assigned  me  as 
that  stupid  and  uncultivated  old  Scotchman ; 
and  I  wondered  when  the  time  would  come 
when  I  shoidd  arrive  .  at  the  situation  to 
which  I  felt  myself  entitled.  Alas!  it  has 
not  come  even  yet;  and  how  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  was  a  keeper  in  the 
£ddy stone  Lighthouse!  How  many  situa- 
tions, all  unworthy  of  a  man  like  me,  have  I 
since  had  to  fill ! 

However,  so  it  was  ;  I,  with  all  my  talents, 
education,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  was 
forced  to  descend  to  an  equality  (or,  indeed, 
as  being  junior  keeper,  to  an  inferiority)  to  a 
being  without  a  spark  of  intellect,  whose 
accomplishments  were  probably  confined  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  his  notions  of  life 
formed  from  the  perusal  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  !  Yet  again  I  reflected  that  I  was 
better  off  than  I  was  in  the  Neptune,  where 
I  was  exposed  not  merely  to  all  kinds  of 
physical  miseries,  but  also  to  the  jeering  of 
my  coarse  comrades,  who,  not  being  qualified 
to  appreciate  "  Gentleman  Dick,  as  they 
called  me,  were  ever  fain  to  laugh  at  him. 


"  Certwnly,"  thought  I,  "  I  am  better  off 
here  than  among  those  salvages ;"  and  when, 
moreover,  I  remembered  that  my  money 
being  so  much  reduced  as  it  was  at  the  Rod- 
ney, I  must  soon  either  have  gone  amongst 
such  a  set  or  have  been  reduced  to  begging, 
J  regarded  my  new  situation  more  favorably. 

These  and  such  thoughts  occupied  me  some 
time.  I  then  wound  up  my  watch  and  tried 
to  settle  myself  for  the  night.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  vain  ;  I  was  in  a  restless  humor,  so 
I  thought  I  woidd  go  down  and  bring  up  a 
glass  of  grog  to  keep  me  company,  and  also 
my  musical  box,  which  I  had  forgotten.  I 
went  down  therefore;  the  Scotchman  was 
asleep;  but  some  slight  noise  I  made  in 
passing  by  the  berth  awakened  him,  and  he 
started  up, 

"What  is  it?"  he  cried.  "What  is  it? 
What  is  the  matter  ?    Speak— quick !" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  old  fellow,"  I  coolly  re- 
plied ;  "  I  only  want  a  can  of  grog  and  my 
musical  box." 

"  What !  and  have  you  dared  to  leave  the 
light  for  that  ?"  exclaimed  he,  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  -rushed  up  the  ladder  like  a  lunatic. 

When  I  had  mixed  my  grog  and  put  my 
box  in  my  pocket,  I  followed  him,  laughing 
exceedingly  at  his  excitement ;  for  though  I 
knew  it  was  a  little  irregular  for  me  to  have 
left  my  post,  I  thought  his  conduct  most 
ridiculously  absurd. 

"  Come,  old  boy,"  said  I,  when  I  reached 
the  lantern,  "  don't  look  so  glum.  Where's 
the  harm  of  my  mixing  myself  a  little  three- 
water  grog  ?  Off  to  your  cot  with  you,  or  else 
you'll  catch  cold  in  these  thin  legs  of  yours, 
and  then  I  shall  have  to  nurse  you.  Down 
with  you :  I  shall  not  leave  the  light  again." 

"  Can  I  depend  on  you  ?"  said  he,  in  a 
doubting  way  that  made  me  laugh  anew. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied ;  "  there  is  nothing 
more  I  want.  There,  down  with  you,  and  torn 
in  again — all's  well. 

He  said  notliing  more,  and  went  below ;  I 
played  my  musical  box  for  some  time,  and 
finished  my  grog.  Then,  whether  or  not  the 
liquor  acted  as  a  soporific,  or  that  I  was 
tired  after  the  jovial  night  we  spent  at  tiie 
Rodney,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  daybreak. 

When  I  awoke  and  found  the  day  dawninff, 
I  hasdly  extinguished  the  lamp  and  descend- 
ed to  rouse  my  mate.  We  breakfasted,  and 
then,  as  I  expected,  he  began. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  "it  was  not  right 
of  you  to  leave  the  liffht  last  night,  and  you 
must  not  do  it  again. 
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"  This  morning,  you  mean/'  said  I.  "  But 
never  mind  that.  As  to  leaving  the  light 
for  a  moment,  why,  what  harm  could  it 
do?" 

"  You  have  been  at  sea,"  returned  the 
Scotchman,  "and  you  must  surely  know 
you  should  not  leave  your  post  when  upon 
duty." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  the  lighthouse  is  not 
a  ship.  There  is  no  fear  of  squalls  for  this 
craft ;  there  are  breakers  enough  around,  but 
there  is  no  danger — at  least  for  us^" 

"That's  just  the  thing!  that's  just  the 
thing  !"  cried  he.  "  We  are,  perhaps,  safe 
enough ;  but  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong 
with  the  light,  what  would  become  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  lighthouse  was 
erected  ?" 

"  But  for  five  minutes" — 

"  Not  for  a  single  moment  may  your  post 
be  deserted,"  interrupted  he.  "  You  and  I 
are  here  to  tend  that  light ;  and  if  through 
our  negligence  anything  happen  to  it,  and  a 
vessel  were  to  be  lost  on  this  rock,  the 
deaths  of  all  and  each  of  the  crew  would 'lie 
at  our  door;  we  should  be  manslaycrs — 
murderers !  Do  not  attempt  to  justify  your- 
self, for  you  know  you  were  wrong.     If  I 

thought but  I  dare  say   it   was   mere 

thoughtlessness  on  your  part.     You  will  not 
do  it  again  ?     Let  us  forget  it !" 

And  I  did  forget  it  at  the  time,  at  least  I 
did  not  think  of  it.  But  deeply  did  subse- 
quent events — and  they  came  very  soon — 
grave  his  words  upon  my  mind,  "  Jf  through 
our  negligence  a  ship  were  lost,  the  deaths 
of  her  crew  would  lie  at  our  door  r  How 
often  has  that  dreadful  sentence  rung  in  my 
ears !  How  often  have  I  in  vain  tried  to 
shut  out  the  conviction  that  it  was  true. 
Manslayer! — murderer!  Long  after  that 
man's  tongue  became  for  ever  silent,  the 
words  seemed  to  sound  in  my  ears  like  the 
voice  of  an  accusing  angel. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  thought  nothing  of 
them  at  the  time  ;  nay,  I  secretly  laughed 
at  the  old  man's  language ; — secretly,  for 
there  was  then  something  imposing  about 
him,  which  prevented  my  doing  so  openly. 
However,  though  I  did  not  care  for  what  he 
said,  I  disliked  him  more  than  ever,  and  it 
was  fated  that  the  day  was  not  to  pass  over 
without  a  downright  quarrel  between  us.  It 
arose  thus.  I  had  helped  myself  several 
times  to  a  little  grog — more  from  want  of 
anything  to  do,  than  because  I  cared  for  it. 
This  he  discovered  from  seeing  the  rum  in 
the  case-bottle  getting  near  low-water  mark. 
When  he  observed  it,  he  locked  the  place 


where  the  spirits  were  kept,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket  without  saying  a  word.  I 
pretended  at  the  moment  not  to  see  this ; 
but  soon  after,  wishing  another  glass,  I  went 
to  him,  (he  was  aloft  out  on  the  gallery,)  and 
said,  civilly,  "I'll  thank  you  for  the  key  of 
the  locker,  where  the  rum  is." 

"  No,  youne  man,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not 
give  it  you.  You  don't  seem  to  know  when 
to  stop ;  therefore,  you  shall  have  your 
allowance  regularly  every  day,  and  no  more." 

"  What !"  cried  I,  "  what  right  have  you 
to  stop  my  grog  in  this  fashion  ?  Give  up 
the  key,  you  old  sinner,  or  I'll  make  you !" 

I  seized  his  arm  as  I  spoke ;  but  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  and   before  I  could 

{)revent  him,  he  heaved  the  key  over  the  gal- 
ery  into  the  sea. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  brutally,  "  you  thought 
to  use  force,  because  you  are  younger  and 
stronger  than  I  am.  See  the  consequence ! 
see  what  you  have  made  me  do !  You'll 
get  no  grog  at  all  now,  for  you  dare  not 
break  open  the  locker;  at  least  you  had 
better  not,  since  if  you  do,  it  will  speak  for 
itself ;  but  if  you  let  it  alone,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  for  I  am  no  tale- pie t ;"  by  which 
expression  he  meant  tell-tale. 

I  ^ave  the  spiteful  wretch  a  good  shaking, 
and  from  that  moment  we  were  enemies.  I 
was,  perhaps,  wrong  to  do  so ;  but  if  he 
could  have  anticipated  what,  through  his 
means,  I  was  afterwards  to  suffer,  he  would 
have  thought  himself  well  revenged. 

It  was  true  enough  what  he  said  about 
my  not  daring  to  break  open  the  locker ; 
that  would  have  been  discovered  the  next 
time  the  tender  came,  and  the  whole  story 
would  so  have  come  out.  I  tried  all  the 
other  keys  I  could  find,  but  none  would  fit. 
It  was  also,  unfortunately,  high  water  when 
he  threw  away  the  key ;  and  though  I  went 
at  ebb  to  seek  it,  with  some  faint  hopes,  my 
search,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
fruitless. 

That  day  passed  away  without  my  feeling 
particularly  dull,  for  I  was  too  indignant  at 
the  old  man's  conduct  to  think  much  about 
my  situation  otherwise,  and  having  the  first 
watch  that  night,  I  got  to  my  berth  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  slept  soundly. 

But  after  a  day  or  two  had  passed,  I  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  myself  that  my  situ- 
ation was  unsupportable ;  and  after  a  long 
but  fruitless  effort  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  I 
abandoned  the  struggle.  In  vain  I  tried  to 
amuse  myself  with  my  jest-book,  or  to  sing 
some  of  the  songs  it  contained;  in  vain  I 
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turned  over  the  pages  of  some  of  the  works 
in  the  Scotchman's  library  when  he  was  not 
there.  I  required  to  force  myself  to  under- 
stand what  I  read,  so  wandering  were  my 
thoughts ;  and  when  I  tried  to  sing,  my 
voice  sounded  so  wretched  and  lonely,  that 
I  found  it  even  aggravated  my  forlorn  state. 
My  musical  box,  with  its  perpetual  sameness 
of  tune,  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  I  put  it 
aside.  My  project  of  writing  my  life  was 
given  up  ;  I  tried  it,  but  could  not  settle  to 
write,  and  only  finished  the  first  sentence.  I 
had  nothing — nothing  to  do;  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  nothing  to  wish  for,  nothing 
to  care  about,  nothing  to  excite  an  idea. 
And  then  I  was  condemned  not  only  to  men- 
tal, but  also  to  bodily  inactivity.  I  could 
not  relieve  my  mind  by  taking  physical  ex- 
ercise, for  I  was  caged  m  that  slender  tower, 
and  a  single  step  brought  me  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  my  den.  I  began  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  restlessness  of  wild 
animals  in  captivity  ;  but  I  considered  them 
much  happier  than  I  was,  seeing  they  did 
not  possess,  as  I  did,  a  soul  to  which  im- 
prisonment extended. 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  what  my  fellow- 
creatures  on  the  main-land  would  be  doing, 
in  Plymouth,  a  few  miles  off.  The  contrast 
that  presented  itself  between  their  condition 
and  mine  was  terrible.  I  pictured  them  in 
all  the  full  intercourse  of  life,  moving  in  the 
human  shoal,  casually  meeting  acquaint- 
ances, gaily  talking  and  joking  with  their 
friends,  marketing,  shopping,  reading  the 
newspapers,  going  to  the  theatre,  making 
parties  at  each  others'  houses,  running 
through  all  the  pleasant  routine  of  social 
existence.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  busy 
dockyard,  with  its  lively  noise  of  axe  and 
hammer,  and  the  merry  bustle  of  ship- 
wrights and  crews ;  the  harbor,  where  vessels 
were  loading  and  discharging,  where  sailors 
were  meeting  with  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts ;  and  idlers,  but  those  not  idle  after 
the  manner  of  my  idleness,  were  gazing  con- 
tentedly at  the  scene.  I  pictured  to  myself 
all  the  active  reality  which  I  knew  must 
have  been  going  on  at  the  time,  while  I  was 
confined  in  that  horrid  tower,  without  the 
slightest  thing  to  suggest  a  thought  in  my 
mind,  without  the  smallest  incident  to  occupy 
my  attention,  without  any  one  to  exchange 
a  word  with;  for  after  our  quarrel  the 
other  man  would  not  speak  to  me,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  was 
seldom. 

At  morning  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
awaking  up  of  the  town,   the  opening  of 


the  shutters,  the  incipient  movement  in  the 
streets,  the  pleasant  meeting  of  the  different 
members  of  each  family,  ere  they  began  the 
agreeable  occupations  of  the  day ;  at  even- 
ing I  pictured  the  social  fireside  circles,  the 
domestic  chatting,  the  affectionate  "good 
night,"  while  to  me  the  same  periods  brought 
only  the  wretched  and  desponding  conscious- 
ness of  isolation  and  misery,  and  a  similar 
to-morrow. 

The  ships  that  occasionally  passed  brought 
none  of  that  interest  and  excitement  which 
at  sea  the  appearance  of  a  sail  always  does. 
I  knew  that  their  crews  were  socially  united 
together — merry,  careless,  and  happy  ;  that 
they  were  bound  to  a  port,  and  had  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  while  I  was  chained 
to  my  rock  to  suffer  its  solitude  in  silence, 
and  without  a  hope — without  a  single  being 
in  the  whole  world  to  feel  for  me — utterly 
abandoned.  No  one  man  in  all  these  ships' 
companies  would  even  think  of  the  poor 
keeper  of  a  lighthouse,  and  yet  he  was  there 
for  their  sakes.  A  ship's  appearance,  there- 
fore, only  tantalized  me.  I  felt  like  a  wretched 
castaway,  who  sees  a  vessel  sail  by,  which 
sees  not  him.  The  land  had  the  same  ef- 
fect. With  a  glass  I  could  make  out  various 
objects — one  or  two  houses ;  there  the  la- 
borer returning  from  his  toil  found  his  fellows 
to  associate  with,  but  I,  who  could  almost  see 
this,  was  doomed  to  utter  and  imchanging 
solitude. 

Sometimes  I  burst  into  tears  and  cried  like 
a  child  for  an  hour,  but  tears  brought  me  no 
relief.  Each  day  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end  ;  and  when  it  did  come  to  a  close,  there 
was  no  satisfaction  for  me,  for  I  knew  all 
succeeding  ones  would  be  like  it.  I  had 
hung  up  my  watch  on  a  nail,  that  I  might 
more  easily  mark  how  time  went,  but  the 
hands  seemed  as  if  they  never  moved.  I 
would  say  to  myself,  "  I  will  not  look  at  it 
again  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  I  thoifght 
a  long  time  had  passed,  I  looked  and  found 
it  was  a  few  minutes  only.  At  last  its  tick- 
ing irritated  me.  I  put  it  into  my  cot  to 
drown  the  noise ;  but  still  I  heard  it,  or 
thought  I  heard  it.  I  tried  other  places 
with  no  better  success,  and  at  last  I  broke  it 
in  a  paroxysm  of  passion.  But  I  immedi- 
ately repented  having  done  so,  for  now  I 
could  not  know  how  the  hours  went  on,  ex- 
cept by  the  crawling  shadows  cast  by  the 
sun  in  the  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
sun  shone,  as  it  seldom  did  in  those  terrible 
days. 

I  had  heard  that  people  often  came  off  to 
see  the  lighthouse,  and  I  looked  wistfully  for 
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such  a  pleasure,  but  none  ever  came  in  my 
time. 

And  80  day  after  day  passed.  I  need  not 
describe  each ;  I  could  not  if  I  would,  for  I 
have  no  disUnct  recollection  of  tbem.  That 
time  is  a  blank  to  me — I  even  lost  my  reck- 
oning, and  ceased  to  know  the  days  of  the 
month  or  week.  The  time  seemed  an  eter- 
nity, nevertheless  I  knew  it  must  be  short, 
and  that  it  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  six  months  I  had  to  endure. 

One  day  I  so  far  conquered  my  repug- 
nance towards  my  companion,  as  to  bring 
myself  to  ask  him  if  he  would  play  a  game 
at  cards.  It  was  long  before  I  could  con- 
descend to  do  so,  but  I  could  not  hold  out 
any  longer ;  and  when  I  did  it  I  looked  to 
a  certainty  of  relief,  for  I  never  thought  that 
he  would  refuse.  But  he  did,  and  then  I 
saw  there  was  no  help  for  me.  That  old 
man's  presence  I  felt  was  worse  than  all.  I 
should  have  been  much  better  without  him. 
I  absolutely  loathed  his  sight.  For  as  it  was 
in  his  power  to  make  my  situation  more  tol- 
erable, I  could  not  but  look  upon  him  as 
the  chief  cause  of  my  miseiy-    With  a  com- 

f  anion  like  myself,  inclined  to  cheerfulness, 
might  have  got  on  well  enough — I  felt, 
therefore,  it  was  all  owing  to  that  sour,  selfish 
being,  that  I  was  so  wretched ;  and  I  looked 
upon  him  accordingly  with  hatred.  Even 
now  I  hate  his  memory.  For  not  only  was 
he  a  cause  to  mc  of  suffering  in  his  life,  but 
by  his  death  he  inflicted  on  me  a  dreadful 
torment,  which  no  time  can  relieve,  and 
which  I  must  bear  till  I  reach  my  grave. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  no  man's  enemy  but 
my  own.  I  had  harmed  no  one,  and  had 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  but 
that  man  was  destined  to  make  me  the 
author  of  a  crime,  which,  though  it  has  not 
met  with  any  punishment  from  men,  and 
never  will,  has  extracted  from  me  a  perpetual 
penalty  in  my  own  remorseful  thoughts. 

And  yet,  after  all,  I  know  not  that  it  was 
a  crime.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  placed  I  could  not  have  avoided  it ;  if 
the  duty  was  beyond  my  powers,  can  I  be 
held  guUty  for  not  having  performed  it  ?  If 
I  strove  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil  it,  and  ftuled 
only  for  want  of  strength,  can  I  be  justly 
condemned  ?  It  is  easy  for  me  now  to  think, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  others  to  say,  that 
a  little  more  resolution  would  have  accom- 
plished it ;  but  no  one,  not  even  I  myself, 
now,  can  rightly  judge  of  my  situation  then. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  Every  day 
I  grew  worse  and  worse.  W9II  did  I  at  last 
know  why  they  had  smiled  when  I  offered 


to  engi^  for  a  year,  and  why  my  predeces- 
sors luid  given  up  the  place.  It  was,  indeed, 
terrible.  At  times  I  was  inclined  to  dash  my 
head  against  the  wall,  and  so  end  my  miserable 
life  at  once  ;  often  I  was  about  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  sea — ^it  was  easy,  and  all  my 
wretchedness  would  be  ended  with  the 
plunge.  Several  times  I  went  down  at  low 
water  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  leaping 
from  the  rock,  and  each  time  I  recoiled.  I 
could  not  take  the  decisive  step.  An  indis- 
tinct hope  of  better  days  withheld  me.  It 
was  not  want  of  courage,  but  every  time 
something  seemed  to  say  to  me,  "  Not  yet 
^-^a  moment  longer."  And  so  the  time  went 
by  without  my  doing  it.  Once,  indeed — 
and  this  shows  I  did  not  want  courage — I 
was  very  near  the  accomplishment.  I  had 
lain  down  when  the  tide  was  flowing,  with 
the  determination  of  suffering  myself  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  rising  water.  I  saw  it 
coming  higher  and  higher,  nearer  and  nearer. 
With  calmness  I  watched  the  waves  surge 
past — there  is  almost  always  some  swell  on 
the  Eddystone — and  I  marked  them  as  each 
in  succession  swept  by  me ;  three  or  four 
times  I  noted  a  large  one  far  pff,  and  felt 
sure  it  was  the  one  which  was  to  be  my 
grave — ^nor  did  I  shrink  from  them  as  they 
came  on.  Unexpectedly,  however,  as  I  was 
intent  on  a  huge  billow  at  a  distance,  I  found 
myself  carried  away  a  yard  or  two  along  the 
ledge  of  rock  on  which  I  lay  ;  and  with  the 
instinctive  love  of  life  I  clung  to  it,  grasping 
at  the  sea- weed,  and  when  the  wave  had 
rolled  by,  I  ran  up  beyond  the  reach  of 
another,  and  did  not  renew  the  attempt. 

Time  went  on,  and  still  I  grew  worse  and 
worse.  There  was  a  fever  in  my  blood,  and 
a  tingling  throughout  my  whole  frame;  I 
had  a  wheeling  and  whirling  sensation  in 
my  head.  I  felt  a  perpetuiJ  desire  to  do 
something — anything — ^I  knew  not  what.  It 
was  the  natural  energy  of  my  temperament 
rebelling  against  the  torpor  to  which  it  was 
condemned. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  was  going  mad — 
nay,  sometimes  I  even  thought  that  I  had 
gone  mad.  I  detected  incoherency  in  my 
thoughts;  strange  and  fantastic  ideas  be- 
gan to  occupy  my  mind,  and  these  I  ex- 
pelled with  always  increasing  difficulty.  My 
ideas  wandered  incessantly ;  they  were  with- 
out object  or  connection.  I  could  not  tell 
how  they  arose ;  and  I  began  to  lose  all  con- 
trol over  them.  I  do  now  believe  that  I  was 
in  a  state  of  incipient  insanity,  and  I  would 
fain  be  sure  of  it,  for  if  such  were  the  case,  I 
was  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  what  after- 
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wards  happened.  Sometimes,  in  those  ter- 
rible days,  I  doubted  if  I  were  waking  or 
not ;  sometimes,  indeed,  I  thought  and  hoped 
that  the  whole  was  but  a  frightful  dream, 
from  which  I  should  soon  be  relieved,  and 
smile  at  having  been  so  troubled  by  it.  But 
the  time  passed  on,  and  there  was  no  awaking 
for  me. 

Such  was  my  life  in  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house. I  had  often  thought  that  the  most 
dreadful  bodily  torture  to  which  a  man  could 
be  put,  would  be  a  long  compulsory  contin- 
uance in  the  same  posture.  The  French,  it 
is  said,  have  invented  punishments  of  this 
description,  and  introduced  them  into  their 
prisons.  What  such  a  torture  would  be  to 
the  body,  mine  was  to  the  mind.  And  as- 
suredly, if  ever  there  was  any  one  to  whom 
I  bore  a  deadly  and  implacable  malice,  and 
whom  I  had  the  power  of  tormenting  in  the 
way  I  chose,  I  would  simply  put  him  into  a 
solitary  cell,  deprive  him  of  all  intercourse 
with  his  feljow- creatures,  shut  him  out  from 
the  sound  of  every  human  voice,  take  from 
him  every  single  thing  which  could  occupy 
his  mind,  and  secretly  watch  him,  so  that 
he  should  find  no  occupation  whatever — this 
I  would  do  if  such  a  punishment,  even  though 
inflicted  for  the  greatest  offense,  were  not  a 
thing  too  hellish  to  perpetrate — too  hellish 
— for  even  if  it  be  allowable  for  grave 
offenses  to  kill  the  body,  no  consideration 
could  ever  justify  man  in  acting  the  devil*s 
part  by  corrupting,  alienating,  and  destroy- 
ing the  mind. 

During  this  terrible  period  I  sought  refuge 
as  much  as  possible  in  sleep.  After  the  first 
few  days,  whenever  I  had  the  second  watch, 
I  regularly  laid  myself  down  for  this  purpose 
on  the  floor  of  the  lig^t-room,  and  generally 
at  that  time  I  slept.  This  ultimately  led  to 
another  quarrel  with  the  Scotchman. 

It  took  place  thus  :  One  night,  soon  after 
my  watch  had  commenced,  my  mate  came 
up  and  found  me  asleep.  This,  as  I  found 
out  afterwards — for  I  had  lost  all  reckoning 
of  time — was  just  three  weeks  subsequently 
to  my  arrival.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  him 
quietly  seated  beside  me,  reading  his  eternal 
Bible.  He  merely  said  that  I  might  go  be- 
low if  I  liked.  I  took  hiqi  at  his  word,  and 
went  down. 

Next  day,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
ashamed  of  myself  for  having  fallen  asleep, 
and  said  he  wondered  I  had  not  a  more 
conscientious  feeling  of  my  duty.  I  told 
him  my  conscience  was  my  affair,  not  his ; 
and  that  as  for  sleeping,  I  slept  so  lightly. 


that  I  should  certainly  awake  the  moment 
anything  went  wrong  with  the  light. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  he,  "  do  you  really 
excuse  and  defend  your  conduct,  friend? 
Suppose  the  lighthouse  were  to  take  fire — 
don't  you  know  it  has  been  burned  already, 
and  that  the  lead  from  the  rodf  ran  down 
the  throat  of  one  of  the  keepers,  and  was 
found  to  the  weight  of  eight  ounces  in  hb 
stomach  when  the  doctor  opened  his  body  ?" 

"  Humbug  !"  said  I,  **  Do  you  think,  you 
old  impostor,  to  frighten  mo  with  your  ridic- 
ulous inventions" — 

"  It  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  here,*'  inter- 
rupted he. 

"What!"  cried  I,  "do  you  persist  in 
your  lying  story  ?  I  wonder  what  your  con- 
science is  made  of,  since  you  talk  of  con- 
sciences— who  can  believe  that  molten  lead 
could  run  down  a  man's  throat  ?  Such  tales 
won't  go  down  mine,  I  can  tell  you.  Keep 
them  for  those  who  are  fools  enough  to 
swallow  them.  Til  sleep  with  my  mouth 
open  next  time,  and  we  ^hall  see  how  much 
lead  I  have  caught  by  the  morning.  And  as 
for  the  matter  of  sleeping,  neither  your  cock- 
and-bull  stories,  nor  your  sulky  looks,  will 
prevent  me  doing  so  if  I  have  a  mind — it 
can  do  no  harm,  I  tell  you ;  and  if  I  am  tired 
I'll  sleep." 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  some  time, 
but  made  no  reply.  Then  taking  down  the 
signal-book  he  consulted  it  for  a  moment, 
next  he  selected  two  signals  from  the  rest 
and  wetit  up  to  the  gallery.  He  soon  re- 
turned, drew  the  table  aside,  and  took  the 
writing  materials  out  of  the  loeker  he  kept 
them  in.     Then  he  said  : 

"  I  have  made  the  signal  for  the  tender, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Board — it  is  my  duty  to  let  them  know  that 
you  will  not  do  yours." 

"  Do  what  you  like,"  said  I,  carelessly. 

The  truth  was,  that  I  heartily  rejoiced 
things  had  taken  this  turn,  for  though  I  knew 
I  had  rendered  myself  liable  to  punishment 
for  a  breach  of  my  engagement  in  having 
fallen  asleep  on  my  post,  yet  the  prospect 
of  being  released  from  that  dreadful  place, 
even  though  it  were  to  go  to  prison,  was 
perfect  ecstasy  to  me.  I  immediately  went 
up  to  the  gallery  and  fixed  my  eyes  eagerly 
on  the  point  where  I  expected  the  tender 
would  appear.  For  a  couple  of  hours  I 
remained  there ;  and  so  wrapped  was  I  in 
the  idea  of  escape,  that  it  was '  only  then  I 
remarked,  what  I  might  have  seen  in  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  sea  was  running  so  high  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  aaj  boat  to  come 
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near  the  rock.  My  disappointment  was  great, 
for  it  was  the  time  of  the  equinox,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  continued  gale. 
Nevertheless,  thought  I,  even  if  it  blow  for 
a  fortnight,  a  fortnight  is  not  six  months.  So 
I  kept  up  my  spirits.  Little  did  I  dream  of 
what  was  to  happen  in  that  fortnight,  and 
what  awful  suflfenng  there  was  yet  in  store 
for  me  in  the  accursed  Eddystone !  Little 
did  I  dream  that,  when  at  last  I  did  escape, 
it  should  be  with  a  burden  on  my  soul,  from 
which  death  alone  can  relieve  me !  I  went 
below  again. 

"Come,  old  tale-piet,"  said  I  to  the 
Scotchman,  using  his  own  vulgar  expression, 
"you  may  keep  your  epistle  till  the  next 
t.     No  boat  can  come  alongside  in  a  sea 

e  this.  Your  letter  can't  go,  nor  I  neither 
— more's  the  pity." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  he ;  and  as  he  spoke 
he  made  up  his  letter  into  a  long  roll,  took 
up  a  bottle  which  he  had  placed  beside  him, 
and  slid  the  paper  into  it.  He  then  corked 
the  bottle  and  sealed  it  carefully. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  that's  a  new  kind  of  en- 
velope. I  understand  now ;  but  I  confess  I 
did  not  think  of  that." 

When  the  tender  came  off,  which  it  did  in 
the  afternoon,  my  comrade  signalled  to  them 
to  lie- to  a  little  to  leeward  ;  and  when  they 
had  done  so,  he  heaved  the  bottle  into  the 
sea.  It  soon  drifted  down  to  them,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  mis- 
conduct was  fully  made  known. 

On  each  of  the  three  following  days  the 
tender  came  off,  and  they  made  an  attempt 
to  land,  but  in  vain.  On  the  fourth  and 
fifth  it  was  blowing  a  tremendous  gale  from 
the  S.W.,  and  they  did  not  come  at  all. 
During  this  time  the  Scotchman  did  all  the 
duty  of  the  lighthouse,  and  took  all  the 
watching  every  night,  for  he  said  he  would 
not  trust  me  again.  I  was  very  well  pleased 
he  would  not.  During  these  five  days  I  was 
much  less  miserable  than  before,  for  I  had' 
the  certainty  before  me  of  a  speedy  release. 
But  much  that  was  awful  was  to  happen  to 
me  first. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  I  turned  in 
shortly  after  sunset,  as  I  usually  did.  I  had 
slept,  I  suppose,  some  hours,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  the  soimd  of  the  alarm  bell, 
which  communicates  between  the  lantern  and 
the  berth.  Quickly  collecting  myself,  I 
threw  on  a  pea-jacket  and  ran  up  the  ladder, 
not  without  a  smile  at  the  idea  that  it  was 
during  the  watch  of  my  careful  comrade 
that  something  had  gone  wrong.      "We 


shall,  perhaps,  see  the  experiment  of  the 
molten  lead  performed,"  said  I,  laughing  to 
myself.  But  my  laughing  was  quickly  to  be 
stopped. 

When  I  reached  the  lantern  I  found  the 
Scotchman  stretched  upon  the  floor.  He 
had  evidently  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  suffering  great  pain. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  as  I  appeared,  "  you  are 
come  at  last — what  I  was  afraid  of  has  hap- 
pened— I  feel  I  am  dying,  young  man." 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  I,  much  terrified  at 
the  idea.  "  Cheer  up,  old  boy ;  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?" 

"Worn  out — too  much  anxiety — worn 
out,"  said  he ;  "  but  no  matter  for  that — 
what  will  become  of  the  light  when  only  you 
are  here  ?" 

"  Never  mind  the  light,"  said  I.  "  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  What  will  do  you  good  ? 
I'll  get  you  anything  you  wish — " 

"  It's  of  no  use,'  replied  he,  beginning  to 
speak  with  diflSculty.  "  Come  near,  and  at- 
tend. Y'ou  must  keep  watch  to-night ;  and 
as  soon  as  day  breaks,  signal  that  they  must 
come  off  at  all  hazards — do  you  understand  ? 
The  signal-book  is  there,  under  my  Bible." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  scarcely  noting  his 
words,  for  I  began  to  fear  his  anticipations 
might  be  but  too  well  founded,  and  I  was 
very  anxious. 

I  knelt  down  beside  him  and  took  his 
hand — it  was  cold  and  clammy,  and  I  let  it 
fall  again.  A  minute  or  two  elapsed  ;  I  re- 
mmned  silent  and  motionless,  for  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say  or  do.  Then  a  strange 
expression  passed  over  his  face,  he  was  evi- 
dently getting  worse.  I  grew  very  fright- 
ened. "  What  is  to  become  of  me  !'  I  cried. 
"Rouse  yourself  man,  throw  it  off — rouse 
yourself — " 

He  tried  to  articulate  something,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was ;  after  a  while, 
however,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  distinctly — 

"  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  could  do  no 
more."  Then  his  face  brijjhtened — he  start- 
ed  convulsively,  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
rise  ;  but,  failing  to  do  so,  he  fell  back  again, 
murmuring,  "  The  light !  the  light !  the 
light !"     Then  he  was  stUl. 

I  watched  him  for  a  short  time  in  silence, 
and  with  terrible  feelings  ;  then  I  called  to 
him  several  times,  speaking  louder  and  loud- 
er, but  there  was  nothing  except  the  echo  of 
my  own  voice.  At  last  I  ventured  to  touch 
him — a  strange  thrill  passed  over  me  as  I 
did  so.  I  raised  his  head,  his  lips  were  con- 
torted and  his  eye  was  glassy. 

Through  me  shot  a  frightful  shudder  at 
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the  look  of  that  eye,  whose  fixed,  tmmeaniDg 
stare — ^for  he  was  dead — ^nothing  can  ever 
efface  from  my  memory ;  a  cold  sweat  came 
out  on  my  brow,  and  I  fled  from  the  place 
in  an  agony  of  fear.  I  rushed  down  to  the 
chamber  below,  drew-to  the  hatchway,  and 
made  it  fast.  I  threw  myself  on  my  berth  in 
a  state  of  utter  despair,  putting  my  fingers 
in  my  ears  to  shut  out  that  awful  and  thrill- 
ing silence  ;  for  it  was  the  silence  of  death — 
death  was  in  the  place  with  me.  I  lay  there 
in  a  half-frenzied  state,  all  huddled  together, 
for  I  thought  I  heard  slight  noises,  whisper- 
ings, breathings,  faint  rustlings,  as  if  there 
was  a  moving  m  the  room ;  and  in  an  agony  of 
fear  I  pressed  myself  against  the  wall  lest 
something  should  get  behind  me.  I  sup- 
pressed my  breath,  lest  I  should  be  over- 
heard by  it.  And  still  the  fixed  glassy  look 
of  the  dead  man  was  before  my  eyes ;  in  vain 
I  shut  them  to  avoid  it ;  there,  in  the  dark- 
ness, for  the  place  was  quite  dark,  it  was 
ever  fixed  on  me.  Every  now  and  then  a 
shiver  of  horror  passed  over  me ;  my  blood 
seemed  to  flow  backwards  in  my  veins  ;  I 
was  utterly  overwhelmed  and  possessed  by 
a  tremendous  fear.  For  I  was  left  alone 
with  Death. 

That  night  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
pass  away.  At  last,  however,  the  morning 
began  to  dawn,  and  worn  out  with  excite- 
ment I  fell  asleep.  My  dreams,  strangely 
enough,  were  pleasant,  and  I  awoke  with  a 
smile  on  my  lips — it  was  then  broad  day. 
For  a  moment,  a  single  moment,  I  did  not 
remember  what  had  happened,  but  instantly 
it  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  fell  back  as 
if  I  had  received  a  blow.  I  felt  the  full  hor- 
ror of  my  position.  Death  was  beside  me, 
and  I  was  alone !  What  I  had  suffered  be- 
fore from  being  solitary  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing compared  with  my  endurance  now.  Be- 
fore, I  had,  at  least,  a  human  being  near  me, 
and  there  was  companionship  in  that,  even 
though  I  had  so  little  intercourse  with  him  ; 
he  might  not  be  beside  me,  but  still  I  always 
had  it  in  my  power  to  join  him  if  I  chose  ; 
he  might  sullenly  refuse  to  speak  to  me  in 
general,  but  still  in  any  emergency  he  would 
have  done  so.  But  now  I  was  all  alone  in 
that  tower ;  or  rather,  what  was  far  worse,  I 
was  cooped  up  with  Death.  Death  was 
now  my  companion — Death  shared  that 
place  with  me. 

I  am  no  coward.  I  have  often  faced 
Death  without  shrinking  or  fear,  but  then  it 
was  Death  as  an  enemy  that  I  faced.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  Death  was  no  assailant. 
He  was  my  fellow-occupant  of  that  spot  of 


earth.  I  was  in  contact  with  him,  and  in  his 
presence,  and  yet  lived — lived  to  know  him, 
and  truly  did  I  then  feel  and  know  him  to  be. 
the  King  of  Terrors.  Often  as  he  has  been 
personified  by  the  imagination  of  poets,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  before  me  ever  real- 
ized that  personification ;  but  I  did.  Fearful 
as  was  to  me  the  thought  of  the  corpse  lying 
above,  fearful  as  was  the  cold,  unmeaning 
eye,  ever  terribly  present  to  mine,  there  was 
a  far  mater  fear  in  the  indefinite  feeling  of 
an  invisible  power  existing  beside  me — exist- 
ing as  an  actual  thing  that  at  times  went  by 
me,  covering  me  with  its  shadow — with  a 
shape,  though  I  saw  it  not,  and  an  actual 
presence,  far  the  more  terrible  that  my  senses 
could  not  perceive  it. 

Nevertheless  I  endeavored  to  fulfil  the  old 
man's  last  injunction ;  indeed  I  was  most 
desirous  to  do  so,  for  it  was  the  way  of 
escape  for  me.  Once  I  began  to  ascend  the 
ladder  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  signal, 
forbidding  myself  to  think,  what,  of  course, 
I  was  but  too  well  aware  of,  that  I  would 
have  to  pass  by  the  dead  body  to  accomplish 
it.  I  took  a  few  steps,  but  it  was  in  vain, 
and  I  descended  again.  Go  into  that  place  ! 
— meet  that  look  ! 

Afterwards  I  strenuously  endeavored  to 
brace  my  nerves  to  the  resolution  of  going 
up  and  throwing  the  body  into  the  sea,  for 
somehow  I  conceived  the  notion  that  if  I 
should  do  so  the  intolerable  phantasies  that 
haunted  me  would  disappear.  It  occurred 
to  me,  however,  that  if  1  threw  away  the 
body  without  any  one  having  seen  it,  I  rnigh^ 
subject  myself  to  the  suspicion  of  havmg 
murdered  my  companion,  more  especially  as 
I  might  easily  be  suf^posed  to  bear  him  no 
good  will  after  the  informing  and  accusing 
letter  he  had  written.  So  even  if  I  could 
have  brought  myself  to  go  near  the  corpse  I 
would  not  have  touched  it.  As  for  the  sig- 
nal it  would,  after  all,  have  been  of  little  use, 
for  the  storm  continued  unabated,  and  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the 
tender  to  have  come  off. 

The  day  passed  thus.  It  was  but  a  single 
day,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  and  it  still  seems, 
as  if  it  was  eternity.  The  evening  came. 
Of  course  I  did  not  light  the  lamp  in  the 
lantern ;  I  wished  to  do  so,  and  that  most 
earnestly,  for  I  knew  my  responsibility  and 
the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  follow 
from  my  not  doing  it.  But  it  was  in  vain  for 
me  to  strive  to  perform  the  duty ;  I  dis- 
missed the  thought  of  it  from  my  mind  in 
despair.  How  often  since  have  I  wished 
that  I  had  had  the  resolution  to  do  it !     But 
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it  is  idle  to  think  of  it :  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  future  sufFerifig  could  have  induced 
me,  in  my  then  state,  to  have  entered  that 
place.  I  felt  the  presence  of  Death  all  about 
me,  but  that  lantern — it  was  his  very  throne  1 

The  night  came — that  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night !  The  gale  was  at  its  height ;  the 
weather,  though  cloudy,  was  clear.  I  was 
standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  which  I  had 
opened  to  let  the  wind  cool  my  feverish  head. 
I  was  looking  seaward,  listlessly  watching  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  rock,  as  they  rolled 
on  in  huge  masses,  fell  against  it  with  the 
weight  and  thunder  of  avalanches,  and 
streamed  away  in  long  diverging  sheets  of 
phosphorescent  foam.  I  had  been  observrag 
them  for  some  time,  carelessly  and  calmly, 
for  to  my  first  paroxysm  of  horror  and  fear 
a  kind  of  idiotic  insensibility  had  succeeded, 
when  my  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  the  momentary  appearance  of  a  light  to 
windward.  I  thought  I  must  have  been  de- 
ceived, but  in  a  few  seconds  I  saw  it  again. 
I  then  watched  for  its  re-appearance  with 
intense  excitement.  Again  I  saw  it — there 
could  be  no  mistake  now — again  it  disap- 
peared. Then  I  knew  for  certain  that  it  was 
the  light  of  a  vessel,  which  the  heave  of  the 
waves  was  alternately  shbwing  and  conceal- 
ing. The  next  time  I  saw  it  I  marked  its 
position  carefully,  that  I  might  determine 
what  course  the  vessel  was  steering,  and  fer- 
vently I  hoped  to  find  it  was  moving  across 
my  line  of  vision.  But,  alas !  no  ;  at  each 
successive  reappearance  it  was  still  in  the 
same  direction,  and  then  I  knew  that  the 
vessel  which  bore  it  was  steering  straight,  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  fatal  rock  on  which  I  stood. 
Then  a  tremendous  foreboduig  seized  me, 
and  the  voice  of  my  self-accusing  conscience 
spoke  terribly.  For,  through  my  fault,  the 
faithful  lantern,  which  should  have  warned 
that  ship  from  the  path  of  destruction,  was 
dark  and  gave  no  caution :  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  the  lighthouse  was  defeated  through 
me,  and  before  me  rapidly  approaching  was 
the  sacrifice  of  my  crime.  Better  far  for 
that  fated  ship  had  no  lighthouse  ever  been 
raised  upon  the  Eddystone,  for  since  such 
existed,  her  crew,  not  seeing  the  beacon, 
must  have  believed  themselves  far  and  safe 
from  the  dangerous  locality — the  existence 
of  the  lighthouse  was,  in  fact,  a  snare  for 
them.     And  this  was  through  me. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  run  up  and  light 
the  burners,  and  I  think  that  at  that  moment 
I  could  have  braved  the  horrors  of  the  lan- 
tern.   But  a  moment's  reflection  told  me  that 


half  an  hour  would  not  suffice,  to  put  it  in 
working  order,  for  as  it  had  burned  till  it 
had  gone  out  of  itself,  all  the  oil  must  have 
been  exhausted,  and  to  arrange  such  a  lamp 
requires  some  considerable  time.  And  half 
an  hour  1  I  knew  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
vessel  must  either  be  on  the  rock  or  have 
passed  by  in  safety. 

The  light  came  on — ^rapidly.  What  were 
my  feelings  as  it  approached  !  I  forgot  all 
my  own  sufifering  in  rhy  absorbing  anxiety 
for  that  ship. 

She  was  bearing  directly  for  the  rock.  I 
was  shaking  all,  over  and  could  scarcely 
keep  my  post  at  the  window.  There  came 
the  ship,  only  one  man  in  the  world  knew 
her  danger  ;  that  man  was  I,  and  I  could  do 
nothing.  Impossible  as  I  knew  it  was  to 
give  them  any  warning,  I  strove  to  think  of 
some  means  of  doing  so.  "  Let  me  be  calm 
and  collected,"  I  said  to  myself,  hurriedly^ 
"  I  must  be  calm — if  anythmg  occur  to  me 
afterwards  which  I  might  have  done,  woe  be 
to  me  if  my  excitement  shall  have  hindered 
me  thinking  of  it  while  it  was  yet  time — 
some  way  there  must  be,"  so  I  said  to  myself, 
but  of  course  there  was  none. 

The  ship  still  came  on,  the  light  was 
within  half  a  cable's  length  of  me.  There 
was  no  chance  now  of  her  passing  by- — she 
must  have  been  steering  right  on  the  point 
where  I  stood.  Swiftly  and  steadily  she 
came  on.  I  screamed  uselessly  at  the  top 
of  my  voice. 

Suddenly  the  light  swerved  from  its  course. 
I  saw  that  they  had  descried  the  breakers^ 
and  put  down  the  helpi ;  they  had  kept  a 
good  look-out — it  was  no  fault  of  theirs, 
poor,  faithful,  and  trusty  crew.  I  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  yards  as  they  swung  round, 
and  the  fluttering  of  the  canvas  as  it  shook 
in  the  wmd.  1  saw  something  white  fly 
past,  probably  it  was  a  sail  blown  from  the 
bolt-ropes.  But  I  was  now  in  no  suspense, 
for  I  knew  it  was  too  late  and  that  all  was 
over. 

The  next  instant  there  came  a  booming 
crash,  the  light  disappeared,  and  I  heard  the 
cracking  and  rattling  of  the  masts  as  they 
fell  over  the  side.  There  was  a  moment's 
pause.  Then  rose  loud  over  all  the  noise  of 
the  storm  a  confused  and  general  ciy — then 
I  distinctly  heard  the  ship's  bell  tolled — it 
was  their  knell,  for  after  that  there  was  no- 
thing more. 

I  shut  the  window  and  seated  myself  on  a 
stool.  I  must  have  become  insensible  imme- 
diately after,  for  I  recollect  nothing  further 
till  I  came  to  myself  and  found  it  broad  day. 
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I  rose  and  began  putting  the  place  in  or- 
der ;  once  or  twice  I  stopped  to  curse  the 
memory  of  my  late  companion,  who  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  all ;  but  I  did  not 
then  think  much  about  the  catastrophe  of 
the  night — it  was  not  to  be  realized  in  a 
moment.  ''It  is  all  over  now,  and  what 
cannot  be  helped  should  not  be  regretted ; 
besides,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  ship  lost,  as 
many  a  good  ship  h^  been  before  her ;  we 
all  owe  Heaven  a  death." 

Even  so  did  I  talk  with  myself  as  I  con- 
tinued busying  myself  about  the  apartment, 
moving  things  hither  and  thither  without  a 
purpose.  But  lightly  as  I  thought  of  it 
then — it  was  a  kind  of  insanity  to  do  so- 
ever since  has  the  burden  been  increasing 
which  that  night  laid  upon  my  soul — less 
and  less  rest  has  my  troubled  conscience 
known  from  day  to  day.  In  my  ears  are  ever 
ringing  the  dreadful  words  of  the  old  Scotch- 
man, "  If  through  our  negligence  a  ship 
were  lost  on  the  rock,  the  deaths  of  all  and 
each  of  the  crew  would  lie  at  our  door.;  we 
should  be  manslayers — murderers  !" 

Manslayer !  —  murderer !  Manskiycr !  — 
murderer ! 

The  secret,  too,  which  I  carry  about  with 
me — for  no  living  beii)g,  except  I,  knows 
where  that  ship  was  lost — is  insupportable. 
I  have  been,  and  am  constantly  in  dread  of 
telling  it  out,  through  unwatchfulness  or  in 
my  sleep,  and  I  perpetually  think  that  peo- 
ple arc  making  allusion  to  it,  or  that  they 
suspect  me.  What,  however,  is  most 
strange,  and  I  cannot  in  any  way  account  for 
it,  is,  that  I  have  a  perpetual  desire  to  tell  it 
to  some  one — I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  better 
if  I  did.     This,  however,  I  dare  not  do. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  has  led  me  to  exe- 
cute my  often-formed  intention  of  writing  my 
life,  and  although,  before  my  death  at  least, 
no  eye  but  my  own  will  ever  see  this,  I  do 
feel  some  relief  in  having  reduced  it  to  a 
narrative.  Heavy,  heavy  has  been  the  load 
I  have  borne  these  many  sad,  weary  years — 
fain  would  I  hope  that  the  few  which  remain 
for  me  may  be  less  painful. 

As  it  happened  tne  wmd  had  completely 
fallen  soon  after  the  catastrophe,  and  that 
day  the  sea  went  down  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  tender  to  come  off.    Two  or  three  men 


landed  from  her ;  the  first  was  he  who  had 
remarked  to  me,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  place,  that  I  had  set  off  upon  a  Friday. 

"  Told  you  so,  my  boy,"  said  he,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  me ;  **  you  ve  found  out  what 
comes  of  sailing  on  a  Friday.  Sleeping  on 
duty!  A  pretty  idler  you  are!  What  if 
the  light  had  gone  out  V* 

I  groaned  involuntarily.  The  man,  mis- 
taking the  cause ,  said — 

**  You  may  well  be  ashamed  of  yourself — 
where  is  tjie  old  man  ?" 

**  He  is  dead,"  said  I. 

They  all  started. 

"  His  body  is  in  the  lantern,"  I  continued  ; 
**  I  did  not  like  to  move  him,  and  so  I  left 
him  where  he  died." 

I  then  detailed  the  circumstances,  giving 
as  my  reason  for  leaving  the  corpse  un* 
touched  the  fear  I  entertained  of  being  sus- 
pected of  foul  play. 

''It  must  have  been  bad  enough  sitting 
watching  the  light  and  he  lying  there,"  said 
the  officer,  an  old  midshipman  ;  ''  you  must 
have  had  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  my  lad. 
I  did  not  thmk  you  wer^  m  such  an  unpleas- 
ant situation  when  I  saw  your  light  last 
night." 

"  When  he  saw  the  light  last  night  /" 
Was  he  mocking  me  ?     Was  it  all  known  ? 

It  was  not.  Unaccountable  as  it  may 
seem,  that  man  was  perfectly  convinced  he 
had  seen  the  light  the  previous  night.  I  am 
siirc  he  would  have  sworn  to  it. 

And  no  one,  indeed,  suspected  the  truth. 
It  was  soon  known  that  the India- 
man  had  been  lost  on  the  coast,  for  spars 
and  pieces  indicative  of  the  ship  to  which 
they  had  belonged,  came  ashore  in  a  day  or 
two.  But  no  one  for  a  moment  thought  of 
her  having  struck  upon  the  Eddystone. 

As  for  me,  the  authorities,  considering 
what  I  had  undergone,  contented  themselves 
with  mulcting  me  of  my  wages  and  discharg- 
ing me.  I  sold  my  broken  watch  to  a  Jew 
for  twenty-seven  shillings  and  a  glass  of  grog. 
I  was  sorry  to  part  with  it,  for  it  was  my 
mother's ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  On  this 
small  sum  I  lived  miserably  enough  for  a 
fortnight,  when  I  got  a  berth  in  a  coasting 
vessel,  the  Margaret  Tumbull. 


*«*  A  pauper,  named  Kichard  Smith,  died  a  few  months  ago  in  the  A Union  Workhouse.    After 

his  death  u  manuscript  was  found  concealed  in  his  dress.  One  of  the  officials,  into  whose  hands^the  papers 
fell,  made  me  a  present  of  them,  knowing  I  am  curious  in  such  things.  The  above  is  an  extract,  which  I 
have  been  at  the  pains  of  copying  out  and  transmitting  to  this  Magazine,  for  I  think  it  not  only  a  curioos, 
but  a  moral-poinUog  fragment  On  a  future  occasion  I  may,  perhaps,  extract  some  other  passages  from 
Smith's  autobiography.  I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  m  the  above  narrative  I  have,  for  obvious 
reasons,  suppressed  the  name  of  the  lost  ship.  W.  S.  W. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  phase  of  the  human 
mind  more  curious  or  inexplicable  than  that 
state  of  servile  submission  to  authority  in 
matters  of  belief,  which  characterizes  the 
majority  of  mortals.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hu- 
miliating spectacle  to  behold  full-grown  men 
depending  implicitly  for  opinions  on  the  dic- 
tates of  their  fellow-men;  prostrating  their 
intellect,  distrusting  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  absolutely  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
conclusions,  however  obvious,  if  not  reacb- 
ing  them  through  the  channel  of  acknow- 
ledged authority  !  Can  they  not  comprehend 
that  just  conclusions  are  to  be  attained  alone 
by  a  studiously  careful  consideration  of  a 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  not  by  adopting 
the  views — the  mere  ipse  dixit — of  any  man  ? 
By  the  latter  course,  we  not  only  invest  our- 
selves in  a  tattered  garment  of  prejudices 
which  every  one  can  see  through,  but  we 
must  also  cede  the  fact,  that  we  have  pur- 
loined the  disreputable  clothing  which  we 
parade.  Now,  as  there  is  no  position  so 
fatal  to  the  admission  of  truth  as  the  position 
of  prejudice,  so  is  there  no  prejudice  so  de- 
grading as  that  which  is  purloined.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence in  this  country  is  arrested  by  the  strong 
hand  of  self-elected  authority,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  scientific  truth  retarded  by  those 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  philosophic  lore.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  baneful  in  two  ways :  it  not  only 
checks  the  dissemination  of  recently  dis- 
covered truths,  but  it  invests  the  select  few 
with  the  power  of  disseminating  and  positively 
^forcing  the  reception  of  error.  It  more- 
over persecutes,  with  relentless  severity,  every 
individual  who  may  have  the  courage  to  ex- 
pose the  blunders  of  any  magnate  whose 
mfluence  upon  the  distribution  of  the  scientific 


patronage  of  government,  and  of  learned 
societies,  might  be  thereby  compromised. 

These  remarks  are,  however,  levelled  at 
the  system,  not  at  individuals ;  and  they  have 
been  elicited  by  the  more  than  equivocal 
reception  accorded  to  an  apparently  trust- 
worthy announcement  of  the  recent  appear- 
ance of  a  certain  illustrious  individual,  whose 
positive  identification  might  possibly  upset 
some  cherished  hypothesis,  and  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  numerous  modifications  of  ae- 
cepted  seientific  dogmas. 

From  their  lucu orations,  lately  paraded 
before  the  public,  it  appears  that  no  one 
connected  with  the  coteries  of  scientific  ex- 
clusives  has  ever  seen  the  animal  whose  his- 
tory Mr.  Newman  has  given  us.  No  bone 
of  a  sea-serpent  exists  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  No  authentic  fracment  has  reach- 
ed the  British  Museum.  The  eye-witnesses 
arc  confined 'to  some  two  thousand  mariners 
or  countrymen,  who  have  no  acquaintance 
with  the  terms  nematoneurous,  homogangli- 
atous,  and  the  like ;  and  the  evidence  cited 
in  support  of  the  phenomena  observed  is 
given  by  parties  scarcely  amounting  to  an 
eighth  part  of  their  entire  number,  and  who, 
in  their  general  knowledge  of  technical  natu- 
ral history  are  not  a  whit  before  the  great 
body  of  eye-witnesses  from  whom  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  selected  at  random  ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  the  great  mass  of  eye- 
witnesses, nor  those  selected  to  give  evidence, 
are  worthy  of  the  slightest  credence!  So 
say  the  exclusives. 

The  present  age  exhibits  many  similar  in- 
stances of  learned  incredulity;  public  lec- 
tures have  been  given  to  show  that  Shak- 
speare  never  existed,  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a 
myth;  and  our  witty  contemporary,  "Punch," 
declares  that  Pickford  is  a  myth  also.     Yet 
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Bt  tbis  very  moment  credulity  is  making  ex- 
hibitions eijually  eccpatric,  and  millioos  be- 
licre  in  the  universal  eOicacy  of  bread-pills, 
if  sold  in  the  name  of  some  liberally  adver- 
tising quack  doctor.  It  were'  a  study  worthy 
of  the  psychologist,  this  simultaneous  exhi- 
bition of  stolid  incredulity  and  headlong  con- 
fidence ;  the  first  would,  perhaps,  be  traced 
to  a  preponderance  of  self-esteem,  tbe  second 
to  a  too  great  development  of  veneration  for 
others. 

It  seems  to  us  that  tbe  witnesses  called  on 
behalf  of  the  sea-serpent  afford  the  very 
best  evidence  that  could  be  wished.  The 
majority  of  our  professors  and  curators  would 
not  know  a  whale  from  a  porpoise,  a  porpoise 
from  a  shark,  a  shark  from  an  tchlbyosaurua, 
if  they  beheld  these  creatures  in  their  native 
element ;  it  is  when  beasts  are  stuffed  with 
straw,  or  reduced  to  skeletons,  or*  when  frag- 
ment* of  their  bones  are  placed  under  the 
compound  microscope,  that  the  knowledge 
of  them  among  these  tavaat  begins  and  ends ; 
but  the  manner,  the  whaler,  the  harpooner, 
tbe  porpoise -shooter,  the  practical  fisher- 
man— these  know  the  creatures  of  the  deep 
from  each  other,  and  can  pronounce  with 
wonderful  exactitude,  if  they  see  but  the 
smallest  portion  above  the  water;  they  arc 
the  men  whose  sight  is  sharpened  by  ose, 
whose  book  is  nature,  whose  knowledge  is 
practical,  and  whose  evidence  on  such  a  sub- 
ject is  far  belter  than  any  other.  The  men 
"  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  are  they 
of  whom  we  must  inquire  its  wonders.  They, 
indeed,  may  see  a  schuU  of  porpoises  follow- 
ing eacii  other,  head  to  tail ;  they  may  watch 
their  gambols,  and  haply  single  out  a  big  one 
for  a  triiil  of  the  harpooa  or  the  rifle  ;  but 
no  seaman  would  mistake  them  for  anything 
else:  the  sight  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  a 
string  of  lawyers  to  a  dweller  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fii'lds,  and  has  certainly  no  greater  simi- 
larity to  a  serpent.  In  all  our  inquiries  we 
must  have  regard  to  the  capacity  of  a  wit- 
ness for  giving  information.  Even  the  mi- 
croscope, the  secret-revealing  implement  of 
the  learned,  requires  a  kind  of  education  on 
the  part  of  the  beholder.  Doubtless  the 
mariner  who  first  peeped  through  the  wonder- 
working tube,  would  arrive  at  conclu-sions  as 
erroneous  as  the  learned  fool  who  comments 
on  the  creatures  of  the  deep  ;  but  he  surely 
would  not  venture  to  print  his  bSunders,  or 
pass  ofl'  his  crude  observations  as  worthy  tbe 
attention  of  the  world.  And  yet  our  lavani 
are  forever  doing  this ;  and  forever  giving 
opinions  on  subjects  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand ;  promulgating  hypotheses  founded  on 
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im^ned  facts ;  drawing  ideal  pictures  of 
nature,  and  reasoning  on  them  as  truths ; 
throwing  aside  realities  for  fictions  ;  and  her- 
metically sealing  their  eyes  and  closing  their 
ears  against  the  entrance  of  information,  be- 
cause information  itself  is  supposed  to  clash 
with  preconceived  opinions,  to  interfere  with 
hypotheses  to  which  they  are  pledged,  and. 
in  fine,  to  damage  their  claim  to  the  excluuvu 
disposal  of  scientific  knowledge ;  their  object 
is  to  represent  all  matters  na  ikeo  would  have 
them,  without  any  reference  to  what  theg  are. 
But  let  us  proceed  with  our  inquiry. 

The  first  witness  whom  we  shall  call  on 
tbe  part  of  the  sea-serpent  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Egeae,  whose  journal  of  the  Greenland  mis- 
sion is  a  master-piece  of  minute  accuracy  ;  it 
is  illustrated  with  figures  of  the  human 
inhabitants,  the  bears,  seals,  whales,  Inrds, 
and  plants,  distinguished  by  a  fidelity  which 
at  that  date,  1734,  is  almost  without  par- 
allel ;  indeed,  the  peculiar  sti-ucture  of  the 
head  of  the  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  pronng 
the  single  horn  to  he  a  tooth  on  one  side  of 
the  jaw,  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
corresponding  tooth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
jaw,  is  exhibited  with  a  minute  attention  to 
anatomical  truth  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Egede's  statements  are  equally 
trustworthy  with  his  drawings ;  there  is  no 
attempt  at  exaggeration,  and  he  appears  to 
be  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  tliat  of 
modestly  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural history,  facts  which  bo  had  himself 
observed,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  before 
unrecorded.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  haa 
ever  been  entertained,  as  far  as  we  can  dia> 
cover,  of  his  veracity,  piety,  and  single- 
mindedness  ;  the  indubitable  value  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  observations  is  sufiScient 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  whole.  The 
j  single  blot  on  this  reverend  gentleman's 
character  appears  to  be  his  haeing  mm  a 
tea-ferpent.     He  writes  as  follows  : 

"On  the  Glh  of  July,  1734,  there  appeared  a 
very  large  and  frightfaffCii -monster,  wliich  raited 
itself  so  hi^h  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head 
reached  abuvc  our  main-top.  It  had  b  long  sharp 
snout,  and  Rpouted  water  like  a  wha)c;  and  very 
broad  flappers.  The  body  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  scales,  and  tlie  akin  was  uneven  and  wiilH 
kicd,  and  the  lower  part  was  formed  like  a.  snake, 
Afler  some,  lime,  the  createre  plunged  back* 
wards  into  the  water,  and  then  turned  its  tail  op 
above  tlie  suifiice,  a  whole  Bhip-len^  from  the 
head.  The  following  evemng  wo  had  very  bad 
weather." 

The  statemeat  is  aceompaoied  by  a,  figtm 
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in  wliich  the  characters  above  enumerated 
are  shown. 

Now,  we  have  no  objection  to  make  every 
deduction  that  the  most  rigid  cross-examina- 
tion could  elicit ;  wc  are  perfectly  willing  to 
make  every  allowance  for  the  emotions  of  won- 
der and  fear ;  we  will  not  insist  on  the  height 
to  which  the  head  was  raised,  or  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  snout,  or  the  breadth  of  the  flap- 
pers, or  the  scales  on  the  skin,  or  the  distance 
from  the  head  to  the  tail.  Let  the  incredulous 
pare  down  the  mar\'ellous  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  and  then,  after  every  allowance  and 
deduction,  let  him  say  what  Mr.  Egede  saw. 
The  high  character  of  the  narrator,  and 
his  otherwise  unquestioned  veracity,  are  suffi- 
cient guaranties  for  his  having  seen  some- 
thing :  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
Cetacea  and  seals,  extendmg  to  the  most 
minute  distinctions  of  species,  proves  that  his 
monster  could  not  have  been  one  of  these 
tribes.  It  seems  to  us  indisputable,  that  Mr. 
Egede,  from  personal  observation,  and  with 
jigid  integrity  of  purpose,  describes  and  fig- 
«ures  an  animal  decidedly  and  widely  different 
from  any  living  creature  hitherto  admitted 
into  our  systematic  classifications.  That  it 
was  a  sea-serpent,  or  a  serpent  of  any  other 
kind,  certainly  does  not  appear,  neither  does 
the  writer  make  any  such  assertion.  In 
the  figure,  description  and  name  of  Egede's 
"  sea  monster,"  we  find  nothing  to  constitute 
it  a  serpent ;  this  name  appears  to  have  been 
snbsequently  applied ;  and  yet,  so  great  is 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  that  this  very  name  has 
been  tortured  into  a  proof  of  the  falsehood 
of  Mr.  Egede*s  statement. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Pontoppidan*s 
"  Natural  History  of  Norway,"  published 
shortly  after  Egede's  **  Journal,"  and  quoting 
that  author's  description.  Pontoppidan  was 
bishop  of  Bergen,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  evi- 
dently a  good  naturalist,  and  withal  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  veracity ;  he  exhibits  no  un- 
■due  credulity ;  and  although  he  has  heard  from 
Bdlors,  and  others  residing  near  the  coast,  a 
variety  of  marvellous  stories  concerning  the 
sea  monster,  he  quotes  them  doubtingly,  and 
puts  his  reader  on  his  guard  against  giving 
them  implicit  credence ;  that  a  fixed  and  in- 
eradicable belief  in  this  sea  monster  existed 
tmiversally  along  the  coast  in  Pontoppidan's 
time,  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  : 

'*  In  all  my  inquiry  about  these  afl^iirs,  I  have 
hardly  spoke  with  any  intelligent  person,  born  in 
the  manor  of  Nordland,  who  was  not  able  to  give 
a  pertinent  answer,  and  strong  assurances  of  the 


existence  of  this  fish ;  and  some  of  our  north 
traders,  that  come  here  every  year  with  their 
merchandise,  think  it  a  very  strange,  question, 
when  they  are  seriously  asked  whetlier  there  be 
any  such  creature ;  they  think  it  as  ridiculous  as 
if  the  question  were  put  to  them,  whether  there  be 
such  fish  as  eel  or  end." 

That  an  equally  firm  and  ineradicable  be- 
lief exists  at  the  present  day,  is  shown  by  a 
parallel  passage,  just  published  in  the  *'  Zo- 
ologist." 

"  As  some  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
alleged  appearance  of  a  sea-serpent,  I  venture  to 
transmit  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  which 
you  may  or  may  not  tliink  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  columns.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
single  well-authenticated  instance  of  these  mon- 
sters having  been  seen  in  any  southern  latitudes ; 
but  in  the  north  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
faboIouB  character  so  long  ascribed  to  Pontop- 
pidan's  description,  I  am  conrinced  that  they 
both  exist  and  are  frequentlv  seen.  Durinc:  tliree 
summers  spent  in  Norway,  \  have  repeatedly  con- 
versed with  the  natives  on  this  subject.  A  parish 
priest  residing  on  Romsdal  fjord,  about  two  days' 
journey  south  of  Drontbeim,  an  intelligent  person, 
whose  veracity  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  gave 
me  a  circumstantial  account  of  one  which  he  had 
himself  seen.  It  rose  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
boat  in  which  he  was,  and  swam  parallel  with  it 
for  a  considerable  time.  Its  head  is  described  as 
equalling  a  small  cask  in  size,  and  its  moutli, 
which  it  repeatedly  opened  and  shut,  was  fur- 
nished with  formidable  teeth;  its  neck  was 
smaller  fjut  its  body — of  wl.ich  he  supposed  that  he 
saw  about  half  on  the  surface  of  the  water — was 
not  less  in  ^irth  tiian  that  of  a  moderate  sized 
horse.  Another  gentleman,  in  w^hose  house  I 
stayed,  had  also  seen  one,  and  gave  a  similar 
account  of  it  It  also  came  near  his  boat  upon 
the  fjord,  when  it  was  fired  at#;fipon  which  it 
turned  and  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  which  was 
luckily  near,  when  it  disappeared.  They  ex- 
presBcd  great  surprise  at  the  genenil  disbelief  at- 
taching to  the  existence  of  these  animals  amongst 
naturalists,  and  assured  me  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  sailor  accustomed  to  those  inland  lakes, 
who  had  not  seen  them  at  one  time  or  another.'* 
—The  Zooh><rist,  p.  2311. 

But  Pontoppidan  does  not  satisfy  himself 
with  any  general  expressions  of  belief,  how- 
ever distinct  and  explicit ;  he  collects  and 
publishes  the  most  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence, and  derived  from  sources  which  in 
the  present  age  we  should  call  the  most 
respectable.  The  first  of  these  is  Laurence 
de  Ferry,  at  that  time  commander  of  Bergen. 
We  subjoin  the  entire  statement,  premising 
that  the  commander,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
bishop,  took  two  of  the  seamen  who  were 
with  him  before  a  magistrate,  when  they 
both  solemnly  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing particulars— 


184S.] 

"  The  laller  end  of  Aagusl,  in  the  r«ir  1746,  i 
aa  I  H-aa  on  a  voyage,  in  my  return  from  Trund- 
theim,  in  a  very  culm  and  liot  day,  having  a  mind 
to  pnl  in  at  Motde,  it  liappened,  that  when  we 
were  arrived  with  iny  veasol  within  six  English 
miles  of  the  aforesaid  Molde,  being  at  a  place 
called  Jule-NsHs,  as  1  waa  reading  in  a  book,  I 
heard  a  kind  of  murmuring  voice  from  amongst 
the  met)  at  the  oara,  who  were  eight  In  number, 
and  olwervedlhat  tiia  man  ul  the  helm  kept  off 
from  the  land.  Upon  this  I  inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  and  was  informed  tliat  there  was  a 
•ea-gnake  before  us.  I  then  ordered  the  man  at 
the  licim  to  keep  to  ihe  land  again,  and  to  come 
np  with  this  crcuture,  of  which  I  had  beard  bo 
many  stories.  Though  the  fellows  were  under 
some  apprchonsions,  they  were  oijiiged  to  obey 
my  orders.  In  the  mean  lime,  this  Bca-snake 
pasM'd  by  u?,  and  we  were  obliged  to  tnck  tlic 
vessel  about,  in  order  to  gel  nearer  to  it.  As  the 
snake  swam  fai-tertlian  we  could  row,  I  took  my 
gun,  tliat  was  ready  charged,  and  fired  at  it;  on 
tbia  lie  immediately  plunged  under  the  water.  We 
rowed  to  the  jilace  wlierc  it  sunk  down,  (which 
in  the  calm  niigiil  be  easily  observed,)  and  lay 
upon  our  oars,  thinking  it  would  come  up  again 
to  the  surface ;  however,  it  did  nut.  When  the 
snaka  plunged  down,  the  water  appeared  thick 
and  red;  perhaps  some  of  the  shot  might  wound 
it,  the  distance  being  very  little.  Tlie  head  of 
this  snake,  which  il  held  more  than  two,  feel 
above  Iho  surface  of  the  water,  rcaernbled  that  of 


along  while  niaiie.lhut  hung  down  from 
Ihe  neck  lo  the  siirfice  of  the  water.  Besides 
the  head  and  neck,  we  saw  seven  or  eight  folds  or 
coils  of  this  snake,  which  were  very  thick,  and, 
tti  fur  as  we  couki  guess,  tiiere  was  about  a 
latliom  iliatancc  between  each  fold." 

After  citing  a  variety  of  other  instances, 
giving  the  nuiucs  of  lib  witnesses  without 
reserve,  Pontoppidnii  deduces  this  generul 
conclusion  from  ihu  entire  evidence — 


"  ll  appears  that  this  creature  does  not,  like  the 
eel  or  land-snake,  taper  gradually  to  a  point,  but 
the  body,  which  looks  to  bo  as  big  as  two  hogs- 
heads, grows  remarkably  small  at  once,  just 
where  (he  t;iil  begins." 
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And  again— 


"  The  eyes  of  this  creature  are  very  large,  and 
of  a  blue  color,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  bright 
pewter  plates." 

Egcdc  gives  tis  the  pointed  head,  the 
power  of  spouting  water  like  a  whale,  the 
broad  anterior  Buppers  or  paddles,  the  bulky 
trunk,  and  the  pointed  tail.  Pontoppidan 
adds  the  enormous  eyes,  the  mane,  the  dor- 
sal protuberances,  the  suddeu  narrowing 
where  the  trunk  ceases  and  tlie  Itul  begios. 


The  next  author  cited  ia  Sir  A.  de  Capell 
Brooke.  Altiiough  in  the  course  of  his  ram- 
bles in  ScandinAvia  this  worthy  gentleman 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  falling  in  with  this 
creature  himsulf,  he  nevertheless  heard  ma- 
ny statements  from  eye-witnesses  respecting 
it ;  none  of  these,  however,  throw  new  light 
on  the  subject,  or  assign  any  cliaractera  to 
the  animal  which  were  not  previously  known. 
As  far  as  they  go,  their  tendency  is  to  con- 
finn  the  statements  previously  published; 
they  relate  to  the  years  1817,  18,  19,  and 
22.  Tlie  only  subsequent  infonnation  from 
the  locality  in  question  is  contained  in  the 
fifteenth  number  of  the  "Zoologist:"  we 
quote  the  entire  passage,  without  abbrevia- 
tion or  alteration. 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Christiansand  and 
Mulde,  iu  the  province  of  ftomsdal,  several  per- 
sons, highly  respectable  and  credible  witneMes, 
have  reported  that  they  have  seen  this  animal. 
In  general,  tliey  state  that  il  has  been  seen  iu  the 
larger  Norwegian  fj<irds,  seldom  in  Ihe  open  an. 
In  the  large  Ugbt  uf  tlie  sea  at  Cliristiansand,  it 
has  been  seen  every  year,  though  only  in  Ibe 
warmest  season,  in  the  dog-days,  and  then  on!/ 
when  the  weather  was  perfectly  calm  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  unrulHed.  The  following 
porsoni',  whose  names  ace  liere  mentioned,  g)?e 
the  subjoined  testimony : — Nils  Roc,  workman  at 
Mr.  William  Knudiion's,  relates;  '1  saw  the 
Ihc  serpent  twice,  once  at  noon,  and  two  daye 
afterwards  towards  the  evcuitig,  in  (he  Qord  at 
the  back  of  Mr.  Knudtzon'«  garden.  The  fim 
time  it  was  nbont  a  hundred  feel  distant  It 
swam  first  along  (he  Ijord,  (hen  afterwards  dlract 
over  lo  the  spot  where  I  stood.  1  observed  it  for 
above  hair  an  hour.  Some  strangers  who  were 
on  the  oppoiiile  shore  fired  at  It,  when  it  diMp- 
peared.  The  second  time  it  was  further  from 
me.  It  WHS  small,  perliapa  twice  as  long  as  thi* 
room  (abiiut  focty-fuur  fi'ut) ;  while  swiiimiiDg,  it 
made  serpentine  movements,  some  (o  the  side, 
others  up  and  down,  I  cannot  state  what  thick- 
ness il  WHS,  but  it  appeared  to  be  about  as  thick 
as  a  common  stisku  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
It  was  tliiunor  lowards  (be  tail.  The  head  wai 
several  times  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Tlu)  front  of  the  head  was  rather 
pointed ;  the  eyes  were  sharp,  and  glistened  like 
those  of  a  cat.  From  tlie  tack  ol  the  head  a 
mane  like  that  of  a  horse  commenced,  which  wav- 
ed backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water.  The 
color  of  the  animal  was  a  blackish  brown.' 

"  John  Johnson  (merchant,  about  sixty  yean  of 
age) :  '  I  saw  the  animal  some  years  since  in  the 
fjord;  it  was  about  a  thousand  paces  distant 
when  nearest  tome.  It  swam  very  swiftly:  in 
the  same  time  that  we  rowed  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  side  from  it,  il  had  swam  about  double 
(he  distance.  I  saw  it  most  plainlv  when  it 
swam  in  a  semicircle  round  a  tolerably  largo  rock 
that  obstructed  its  passage  ;  in  doing  this,  it  part- 
ly raised  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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fu  rAi\of  wan  blar.kiHh  brown,  an<J   about  the 
\^n^i  of  til  in  \it)ym*  (!}!}  fwl).     With  the  exc'p- 
tiofi  of  tbe  ht'tuit  1  (lid  not  remark  much  of  it« 
body,  UN  thiit  ap{>efir(>d  but  HttU'atyjve  the  surface. 
^utfffitiK  frofn  what  I  ob^ervr^d,  I  vhoiild  aay  the 
UiicKneHN  of  tlie  brjdy  wan  about  that  of  a  Htout 
mau.     'J*he  aifitation  it  cauaed  in  the  water  waa 
very  itroiif^.     Uh  m'^ivementii  were  Herpentine,  up 
mm    down,    Jike    a    leech     hwimminf;.'     I^ra 
Job  no  *u  CfiMherman  at  Kniolen,  abjut  fifty  yearis 
of  a|;e)  :  *  I  have  tteveral  tiinc*fl  Keen  the  Mfa-ser- 
pent ;  but,  ntniHs  time  hince,  twelve  yearit  ago,  in 
the  doKwIaytf,  in  the  ijord  n(>t  far  from  here,  one 
afleni4ion  an  1  waa  fiHhini;  in  my  br>at,  I  aaw  it 
twice  in  the  courHe  of  two  hourif,  and,  for  some 
thne,  quite  near  me.     It  came  clone  to  my  boat, 
M  tliai  it  waM  only  al)out  Hix  feci  from  me.     I  l>e- 
Cfttua  alarmed,  recommended  my  Hfiul   to    God, 
laid  down  in  the  bo:it,  and  only  held  my  head  ko 
far  over  it  that  I  could  ol)H<trve  the  aerjient.    It 
■wain  now  pant  the  boat,  that  was  agitated  by  the 
ripple   cauaed    by  ita  movement   in   the   water, 
which  WHA   previouHty  Hmrx>th,  and  adcrwarda 
removed  itM)lf.     After  il  had  Hwatn  a  coiiaidera- 
blediHtaiice  from  ino,  I  boKan  u|j;ain  to  iiMh.     Not 
Uniff  afliTwardH,  the  Hcrpenl  came  cloae  to  the 
boat,  which  wan  Htninc[iy  a^riiiited  by  it4  inove- 
nientit  in  the  water.     1  laid  down  and  remained 
quite  Htill,  and,  notwithHtandinjy  my  fright,  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  aniinul :  it  pHHed  mo,  dinap- 
peared,  ancl  returned,  thou|rh  not  ko  close  aa  prc- 
vloualy,  and  diHapp<Mircd  entirely  when  a  light 
wind  aroHO,  and  rutlled  the  water.     Ita  len{rth 
waa  about  five  to   aix  fathomn,  and  the  bcxJy, 
which  wutf  aa  n)und  an  a  8er|H*nt'H,  wuh  about 
two  foot  in  diiimeter.    The  tail  Hceined  to  bo  very 
round.    The  head  wua  about  aH  long  art  a  brandy 
Miikur  (ten-gallon  cank),  and  about    the  nnme 
thickneHH;  it  wart  not  {lointed,  but  roniHi.    The 
oven   were    very   large,   round,  and    Hparkling. 
Their  hi/.tt  wart  about  the  diameter  of  the  box 
hero  (lUe  inoheh),  and  they  were  as  red  art  my 
neckerchief  (crimrtoi)).     Clone  behind  the  hea(l, 
1^  inane,  like  a  hori<e*rt,  commenced    ulong  tlie 
nock,  and  Kpread  itrttOf  on  both  ^idert,  right  and 
loft,  while  rtwimming  on  the  water;  it  wart  of  tol- 
erably long  hair.    '1  he  maiusart  well  uh  the  head 
end  t)io  ri%t  of  the  InKly,  wart  brown  art  thin  look- 
ing*glartrt  t'nime  (old  uuihogHiiy).     S|H)irt,  stri^ies 
lU"  other  colon*  1  did  not  obser\-e.  nor  were  there 
euy  Hcalort ;  it  rteenuHl  art  if  the  Uuly  wa«  quite 
MiUMith.     Itrt  movements  wen*  ocortsionally  fast 
end  alow,  which  latter  wan  the  case  when  it'near- 
e«l  my  Uvit  ;  I  could  clearly  olwerve  it:  it  was 
•ertHMit-like«  and  moved  up  and  down.    The  few 
unuulationrt  which  thwe  parts  of  the  Unly  and 
tail  that   wert*  out  of    the  water  made,   were 
ecanvlv  a  tatluvm  in  length.    T}u\<e  undulations 
Wori*  not  rto  high  that  1  could  see  Wtweea  them 
end  X\\v  water.     When  l«an»  Johnoi*n  had  given 
tbia  explanation,  he  wart    ahown  the  drawin^r 
which   iVittoppidan  ha«  given  of  this  animaU 
He  h^tked  at  It  with  aMoniHhment,  ^miKnl,  and 
eeki  he  found  a  grtvit  r^^seinblance  bi'twcen  it  and 
the  ininul  he  (ud  seen,     lie  tikewi^te  »aid  that 
tome  of  the  i>llier  rtCA-^fierpent^  he  had  «ei*n  were 
%  great  deal  longer  than  the  one  ab.^ve  described. 


"  Mr.  William  Knndtzon  and  Candidatus  The- 
ologiae  Bochlum,  gave  the  following  written  ac- 
count—'We  togeuier  saw  the  sea-serpent  in  a 
narrow  fjord,  at  a  distance  of  about  one-sixteenth 
of  a  mile  (half  an  English  mile,)  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar;  afterwards  it  dived,  and 
came  up  so  far  from  us,  that  we  could  not  see  it 
plainly.  The  water  was  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and 
the  animal  had,  as  it  moved  on  the  surface,  the 
appearance  of  a  serpent  Its  motions  were  in  un- 
dulations, and  so  strong  that  white  foam  appeared 
before  it,  and  at  the  side,  which  stretched  out 
several  fathoms.  It  did  not  appear  very  high 
above  the  water,  and  its  length  was  quite  discern- 
ible. Once  it  stretched  its  head  quite  erect  in 
the  air.  The  body  was  somewhat  dark,  and  the 
head  nearly  black  ;  it  had  nearly  the  form  of  an 
eel  or  snake,  and  a  length  of  about  one  hundred 
feet,  and  in  proportion  to  it  an  inconsiderable 
thicknerts.  The  breadth  diminished  remarkably 
from  the  head,  so  much  so  that  the  tail  ended  in 
a  point.  The  head  was  long  and  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  throat,  as  the  latter  appeared  much 
greater  than  the  former,  probably  as  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  mane.'  Foged  (Sheriff)  GotUche 
made  the  following  remarks — ^T  saw  the  sca- 
ser|)er)t  for  some  time  in  a  small  fjord,  first  from 
a  boat,  afterwards  from  the  beach,  several  minutes, 
at  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet.  In 
the  beginning,  it  swam  round  the  fjord  at  Torvig ; 
afterwards  it  went  into  the  deeps.  I  saw  its  head 
stretched  considerably  out  of  the  water.  I  re- 
marked as  well  two  or  three  undulations  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  body.  Its  motion  was  not  like 
that  of  an  eel,  but  consisted  in  waving  undula- 
tions, up  and  down.  They  were  excessively 
strong,  and  caused  tolerably  large  waves ;  they 
were  largest  at  the  forepart  of  the  animal,  and 
towards  the  back  gradually  lessened.  The 
traces  of  them  I  discerned  in  a  length  of  eight  to 
ten  fathoms,  and  a  breadth  of  two  to  three 
fathoms.  The  head  seemed  blunted,  and  had 
the  size  and  form  of  a  ten-gallon  cask  ;  the  un- 
dulations of  the  body  were  round,  and  about  the 
dimensions  of  a  good  timber  stock  (twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  square).  The  entire  length  of 
the  animal  I  could  not  judge,  as  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  observe  the  extremity.  Its  color  appeared 
to  be  dark  gray.  At  the  back  of  the  head  there 
was  a  mane,  which  was  the  same  color  as  the 
ri^t  of  the  body.* 

**  The  writer  of  this  article  received  letters 
from  Mr.  Sorcn  Knudtzon,  stating  that  a  sea- 
.<erpent  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
(^hristiansand  by  several  people ;  and  from  Dr. 
liotTman,  a  respectable  surgeon  in  Molde,  lyi"g 
on  a  con^iiderable  tjord  to  the  south  of  Christian- 
sand,  Hector  Hammer,  Mr.  Kraft,  curate,  and 
several  persons,  very  clearly  saw,  while  on  a 
journey,  a  sea-serpent  of  considerable  size. 

*The  Rev.  Mr.  Deinboll,  Arcluleacon  of  Molde, 
gives  the  following  account  of  one  wlii^'li  was 
seen  last  summer  near  Molde.  The  2i?L'i  o.^JuIy, 
1S45,  J.  C.  Lund,  bookt^ller  and  printer :  G.  i?. 
Kn^gh,  merchant ;  Christian  Fiang,  Lund  s  ap- 
prentice ;  and  John  Elgenses,  laborer,  were  out 
on  Rooisdale-fjordyfishuig.  Tne  aem  wa.s  after  a 
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warm,  sunshiny  day,  quite  calm.  About  seven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  distance  from 
shore,  near  the  ballast-place  and  Molde  Hooe, 
they  saw  a  long  marine  animal,  which  slowly 
ipoved  itself  forward,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  with 
the  help  of  two  fins,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
nearest  the  head,  which  they  judged  from  the 
boiling  of  the  water  on  both  sides  of  it.  The 
visible  part  of  the  body  appeared  to  be  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  moved  in  undu- 
lations like  a  snake.  The  body  was  round,  and 
of  a  dark  color,  and  seemed  to  bo  several  ells  ^an 
ell  two  feet)  in  thickness.  As  they  discerned  a 
waving  motion  in  the  water  behind  the  animal, 
they  concluded  that  part  of  the  body  was  con- 
cealed under  water.  That  it  was  one  connected 
animal  they  saw  plainly  from  its  movement. 
When  the  animal  was  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  boat,  they  noticed  tolerably  correctly  its 
fore  part,  which  ended  in  a  sharp  snout ;  its  co- 
lossal head  raided  itself  above  the  water  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle  ;  the  lower  was  not  visible. 
The  color  of  the  head  was  a  dark  brown,  and  the 
skin  smooth.  They  did  not  notice  the  eyes,  or 
any  mane  or  bristles  on  the  throat.  When  the 
serpent  came  about  a  musket-shot  near,  Lund 
fired  at  it,  and  was  certain  the  shots  hit  it  in  the 
head.  After  the  shot  he  dived,  but  came  up  im- 
mediately. He  raised  his  head  in  the  air,  like  a 
snake  preparing  to  dart  on  its  prey.  After  he  had 
turned  and  got  his  body  in  a  straight  line,  which 
he  appeared  to  do  with  great  difficulty,  he  darted 
like  an  arrow  against  the  boat.  They  reached 
the  shore,  and  the  animal  perceiving  it  had  come 
into  shallow  water,  dived  immediately,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  deep. 

"  Such  is  the  declaration  of  these  four  men,  and 
no  one  has  any  cause  to  question  their  veracity, 
or  imagine  that  they  were  so  seized  with  fear 
that  they  could  not-  observe  what  took  place  so 
near  them.  There  are  not  many  here,  or  on 
other  parts  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  who  longer 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  The 
writer  of  this  narrative  was  a  long  time  scep- 
tical, as  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
this  monster  of  the  deep ;  but,  after  the  many 
accounts  he  has  read,  and  the  relations  he  has 
received  from  creditable  witnesses,  he  does  not 
dare  longer  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  sea- 
serpent." 

"P.  W.  Deinboli.. 

**  Molde,  the  2m  Nov,  1845." 

The  next  account  we  shall  quote,  is  that 
of  an  American  sea-serpent,  but  seen  by  a 
party  of  five  English  officers,  whose  names 
and  rank  are  given  at  full  length.  The  pas- 
sage is  extracted  from  the  fifty-third  number 
of  the  *'  Zoologist,"  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  elsewhere  appeared  in  print. 
Nothing  can  be  more  precise  and  circumstan- 
tial than  this  account;  and  we  think  our 
readers  will  be  struck  with  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  this  and  the  more  recently 
published   statement  of  Captain  M'Quhae. 


It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  two  distinct 
parties,  without  communicating  with  each 
other,  could  by  any  chance  have  placed  on 
record  statements  so  similar,  if  they  were 
not  strictly  true. 

"  On  the  15th  of  May,  1833,  a  party  consisting 
of  Captain  Sullivan,  Lieutenants  Maclachlan 
and  Malcolm  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  Lieutenant 
Lyster  of  the  Artillery,  and  Mr.  Ince  of  the  Ord- 
nance, started  from  Halifax  in  a  small  yacht  for 
Mahone  Bay,  some  forty  miles  to  the  westward, 
on  a  fishing  excursion.  The  morning  was 
cloudy,  and  the  wind  was  S.S.E.,  and  apparently 
rising ;  by  the  time  we  reached  Chebucto  Head, 
as  we  had  taken  no  pilot  with  us,  we  deliberated 
whether  we  should  proceed  or  put  back,  but  after 
a  consultation,  we  determined  on  the  former, 
having  lots  of  ports  on  our  lee.  Previously  to 
leaving  town,  an  old  man-of-war's-man  we  had 
along  with  us,  busied  himself  in  inquiries  as  to 
our  right  course ;  he  was  told  to  take  his  de- 
parture from  the  Bull  Rock,  oflT  Pennant  Point, 
and  that  a  W.N.W.  course  would  bring  us  direct 
on  Iron  Bound  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Mahone 
or  Mccklenburgh  Bay ;  he,  however,  unfortunate- 
ly told  us  to  steer  W.S.W.,  nor  corrected  his 
error  for  five  or  six  hours ;  consequently  we  bad 
gone  a  long  distance  oflT  the  coast.  Wc  had  run 
abo\it  half  the  distance,  as  we  supposed,  and  were 
enjoying  ourselves  on  deck  smoking  our  cigars, 
and  getting  our  tackle  ready  for  the  approaching 
campaign  against  the  salmon,  when  we  were 
surprised  by  the  sight  of  an  immense  shoal  of 
grampuses,  which  appeared  in  an  unusual  state 
of  excitement,  and  which,  in  tlieir  gambols,  ap- 
proached so  close  to  our  little  craft,  that  some  of 
the  party  amused  themselves  by  firing  at  them 
with  rifles ;  at  this  time  we  were  jogffing  9n  at 
about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  must  have  been 
crossing  Margaret's  Bay.  I  merely  conjecture 
where  we  were,  as  we  had  not  seen  land  since  a 
short  time  after  leaving  Pennant  Point.  Our  at- 
tention was  presently  diverted  from  the  whales 
and  *  such  small  deer,'  by  an  exclamation  from 
Dowlin'g,  our  man-of-war's-man,  who  was  sitting 
to  leeward,  of,  *  Oh  !  sirs,  look  here  !'  we  were 
started  into  a  ready  compliance,  and  saw  an  ob- 
ject which  banished  all  other  thoughte  save  won- 
der and  surprise. 

"  At  the  distance  of  150  to  200  yards  on  our 
starboard  bow,  we  saw  the  head  and  neck  of  some 
denizen  of  the  deep,  precisely  like  those  of  a  com- 
mon snake,  in  the  act  of  swimming,  the  head  so 
far  elevated  and  thrown  forward  by  the  curve  of 
the  neck  as  to  enable  us  to  see  the  water  under 
and  beyond  it.  Tije  creature  rapidly  passed, 
leaving  a  regular  wake,  from  the  commencement 
of  which,  to  the  fore  part,  which  was  out  of  wa- 
ter, we  judged  its  length  to  be  about  eighty  feet ; 
and  this  is  within,  rather  than  beyond  the  mark. 
We  were,  of  course,  all  taken  aback  at  the  sight, 
and  with  staring  eyes  and  in  speechless  wonder 
stood  gazing  at  it  for  full  half  a  minute :  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  no  delusion,  and  we  were  all 
perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  been  favored  with 
a  view  of  the  *  true  and  veritable  sea-serpent,' 
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which  had  been  gpnerstly  considered  to  liave  ex- 
iaied  only  in  the  brain  of  some  Ynnkee  skipper, 
and  treated  aa  a.  lale  not  miicli  enlillcd  to  betier. 
Doivling'a  exclamation  is  worthy  of  record, '  Well, 
I've  Miled  in  all  piLrta  of  tlie  world,  and  hsve  seen 
rum  Bi([lits  (oo  in  my  time,  but  this  is  the  rjueerc^t 
thing  I  ever  see' — and  surely  Jack  Dowlino  was 
righL  It  is  moat  difficult  to  ^ve  correctly  the 
dimenaions  of  any  object  in  the  water.  The 
head  of  the  crentiire  we  set  down  ot  about  pix 
feel  in  length,  and  that  portion  of  tlie  neck  which 
we  saw,  at  tlie  same ;  the  exlreiiic  length,  as  be- 
fore italed,  at  between  eigbiy  and  one  hundred 
fmt.  The  neck  in  thickness  equalled  a  bole  of  a 
moderate  eized  tree.  The  head  and  nfck  of  n 
dark  brown  or  nearly  black  color,  streaked  wilh 
while  in  irregular  streaks.  I  do  not  recollect 
aeeine  any  part  of  the  body. 

"  Sach  ia  the  rough  account  of  the  sca-wrpent, 
and  all  the  party  wlio  saw  it  aro  Etill  in  the  land 
of  the  living — Lygier  in  England,  Malcolm  in 
New  South  Wales  with  his  regiment,  and  the 
iwnainder  still  v^etaring  in  Halifax. 

IV.  Sulluan,  Captain,  Rijle  Brigade,  June 
31<(,  1831. 

A.  MaclaMan,  Lieutenanl,  Rifle  Brigade,  Au- 
gwt  bth,  1824. 

G.  P.  Malcolm,  Ensign,  Rifle  Brigade,  A«- 
gatt  \Zlh,  IS30. 

B.  O'Neal  Luster,  LieulenattI,  Artillery,  June 
TJA,  1816. 

Henry  Ince,  Ordnavci  S;vre}ieeper  at  Halifax. 

"  The  dntcs  aro  those  on  which  the  gentlemen 

received  llieir  respective  rjimmiMinnH '" 


Concerning  other  Americnn  sen-serpents, 
many  of  the  accounts  have  been  so  improb- 
able, thut  Mr.  Newman  conclndes  it  better 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  He,  however, 
gives  all  that  appears  itulhentic. 

In  the  year  1B17,  the  reports  of  the  np- 
pearancc  of  a  sea-serpent  ofF  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts  were  so  frequent,  and  the  ac- 
counts seemed  so  circumstantial,  that  a  little 
band  of  naturalists,  associated  under  the  title 
of  the  Linnrean  Society  of  New  England,  de- 
termined to  investigate  the  subject,  and  ob- 
tiuned  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Nosh,  a 
most  respectable  magistrate  at  Gloucester 
(U.  S.),  who  examined  a  number  of  witnesses 
on  oadi ;  and,  notwithstanding  great  dispar- 
ity in  their  depositions,  it  seems  utterlv  im- 
possible to  discard  evidence  so  seriously 
E'ven,  especially  when  the  magistrate,  in  his 
tter  which  accompanies  the  depftations,  ua- 
•erts  that  he  himself,  on  the  14tli  of  August, 
watched  the  animal  for  nearly  half  nn  hour, 
and  that  all  the  witnesses  wliose  depositions 
he  took  were  men  of  fair  and  unblemished 
reputation.  The  learned  society,  in  con- 
cluding a  report  of  thirty-seven  pages,  says, 
"We  nave  seen  and  heard  sundry  other 
statements,  on  various  authorities,  relating  to 


an  animal  said  to  have  been  seen  al  sen  by 
various  peraons;  but  we  do  not  insert  them 
in  our  report  beeaute  tre  eoniider  the  forego- 
ing lestiutony  (undent  to  place  the  existence 
of  Ike  animal  btyoad  a  dtubl,  and  because 
they  do  not  appear  so  minute  and  so  well 
authenticated  as  the  preceding  documents. 
The  depositions  in  question  are  too  lengthy 
for  quotation  in  our  pages,  but  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  decide  for  himself  in  this  in- 
teresting question,  should  carefully  study  the 
entire  evidence  as  collected  by  Mr.  New- 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  pass  over 
the  account  of  two  remarkable  animals  seen 
in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
proceed  to  the  recent  statements  made  by  an 
officer  in  the  naval  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 


"  The  following  very  interealit^  report  respect- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  extraordinary  animal 
seen  by  some  of  Iha  officers  and  crew  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Dicdalus,  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Admiralty  by  Captain  M'Qiihae : 

"  Her  Majesty's  siiip  DBdaiuB,llamoaze, Octo- 
ber 11. 

"  Sir — -In  reply  to  your  lelter  of  this  date,  r 


pent  of  extraonlinary  dimensions  having  been 
seen  from  her  Majesty's  ship  Dsdalus,  under  my 
command,  on  her  passage  from  the  East  Indies,  I 
have  the  honor  to  aciiuainl  you,  for  tlie  informa- 
tion of  ray  Lords  Com  mission  era  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, that  at  five  o'clock,  f.  m.,  on  the  6th  of 
Au^rust  last,  in  latitude  £4°  44'  H.,  and  longitude 
9°  i-1'  E.,  the  weaiher  dark  and  cloudy,  wind 
fresh  from  tlie  N.  W.,  the  ship  on  the  port  tack, 
heading  N.  E,  by  N.,  something  very  unusual  was 
seen  by  Mr,  Sartoris,  midshipman,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  sliip  from  before  the  beam.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  immediately  reported  by  him  to  the 
officer  of  the  watch.  Lieutenant  Edgar  Drum- 
mond,  wilh  whom  and  Mr.  William  Burrett,  the 
Maxter,  I  was  at  ihe  lime  walking  t)jo  quarter- 
deck.    The  ship's  company  were  ut  supper. 

"  On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  an  enormous  serpent,  will) 
head  ajid  shoulders  kept  about  four  feet  constantly 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  as  nearly  as  we 
could  approximate,  by  comparing  it  with  what  our 
maintopsail-yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there 
was  at  ihe  very  least  60  feet  of  the  animal 
d  Jiear  il'eau,  no  portion  of  which  was,  to  our 
perception,  used  in  propelling  it  ihrongh  ihe  wa- 
ter, cilher  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undulation.  It 
passed  rapidly,  but  so  close  under  our  lee  quarter, 
that  had  it  been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  I 
should  have  easily  recognized  his  features  with 
the  naked  eye;  and  it  did  not,  either  in  approach- 
ing the  ship'  or  after  it  had  passed  our  wake,  de- 
viate in  the  slighteai  degree  iron)  ita  course  to  the 
S.  W.,  which  it  held  on  at  the  pace  of  from  1 2  to 
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10  milea  per  honr,  apparently  od  tome  determined 

"  The  dtnmeter  of  the  serpent  was  nbout  IS  or 
16  inches  behind  the  head,  which  vraa,  without 
any  doubt,  that  of  a  snake;  and  it  was  never, 
during  the  twenty  m  in  ales  that  it  continued  in 
sight  of  our  gla9»e9,  once  l>e1ow  Ihe  surface  of  the 
water:  its  color  a  dark  brown,  with  yellowish 
white  abont  the  tliroat.  It  had  no  fina,  but  some- 
thing like  the  mane  of  a  horae,  or  rather  a  bunch 
of  sea-woed,  w!uhed  about  its  back.  It  was  seen 
by  the  quartermuster,  the  boatswain's  mat«,  and 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  in  addition  to  myself  and 
officers  above-mentioned. 

"  I  am  having  a  drawing  of  the  serpent  made 
fn»n  a  sketch  taken  immediately  after  it  was 
seen,  which  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  transmission 
to  my  Lord^  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  by 
to-morrow's  post.  1'eTer  M'Qihae,  Captain.  To 
Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Ga^e,  G.  C.  H.,  Devonport." 
—  Times,  October  13, 1848. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  letter  to  the  Ad- 
miralty was  required  before  the  subject  was 
considered  worthy  of  the  slightest  investijja- 
tion.  Giving,  os  we  do,  the  most  implicit 
credit  to  Captain  U'Quhne's  statement,  as  a 
straightforward  narrative  of  what  he  believed 
the  truth,  ^et,  as  a  contribution  to  science, 
and  especially  that  science  which  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  facts,  we  must  say  that  it 
scarcely  equals  in  value  that  of  Captiua  Sul- 
livan, and  is  inflnitely  less  important  and  sat- 
isfactory than  the  previous  statements  pub- 
lished m  the  "  Zoologist."  or  the  "  Report  of 
the  Linna^an  Society  of  New  England. '  One 
fact,  however,  is  to  be  gleaned  from  Captain 
M'Quliae,  namely,  that  no  undulation,  vertical 
or  horizontal,  was  observed,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  sinuosities,  lumps,  folds,  or 
coils  so  often  spoken  of  by  other  eye-wit- 
nesses, 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  an  official 
statement,  like  that  of  Captain  M'Quhae, 
should  call  into  action  the  pens  of  that  scien- 
tific clique  of  which  we  have  already  been 
speaking,  and  who,  to  a  man,  were  pledged  to 
declare  the  sea-serpent  a  myth  and  nn  impo- 
sition. If  such  positive  assertions  were  to 
pass  unnoticed,  the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent 
must  meet  with  general  credence,  and  the 
worth  of  their  own  scientific  dicta  must  be 
called  in  question.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
learned,  the  growing  faith  in  a  sea-serpent 
pressed  hard  on  the  exclusives.  In  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  it  was  obviously  gaining 
ground :  the  magnates  were  becoming  small ; 
their  enuncia^ons  were  being  given  to  the 
wind.  The  time  bad  now  arrived  for  them 
to  be  up  and  doing.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that 
a  special  meeting  of  obstructives  was  not 
eanvcQcd  for  the  " putting  down"  of  Cap- 
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tain  U'Quhae.  The  ridicule  incident  on  the 
publication  of  such  heterogeneous  opinions 
emanating  from  the  .same  body  of  high  and 
mighty  potentates  in  science  might  thus  have 
been  avoided;  but  now  it  will,  we  think,  be 
apparent  to  the  general  reader  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  disputants  is  to  throw  discredit  on 
Captain  M'Quhae's  statements  at  all  risks; 
and  aa  long  as  this  desirable  end  is  gained, 
the  mode  of  attainment  is  quite  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  Srat  fling  at  the  captam 
was  a  letter  in  the  Timei,  written  to  ahoir 
that  the  Dxdalus  could  not  have  been  sail- 
ing on  the  larboard  tack  when  in  the  position 
described ;  but  an  abler  pen  soon  convinced 
the  public  that  the  writer  himself  was  on  the 
wrong  tack,  and  that  be  exhibited  ignorance 
rather  than  knowledge  throughout  his  fluent 
and  caustic  epistle.  The  assailants  being  beat- 
en ofThere,  advanced  asecond  explanation,  that 
the  captain's  sea-serpent  was  a  Boa  constrio- 
tor;  then,  with  inconceivable  rapidity  it  be- 
came a  floating  spar,  an  eel,  a  schuU  of  por- 
poises, a  buncn  of  sea-weed,  a  lamprey  and 
a  shark.  After  the  lesser  stars  had  beea 
twinkling  in  this  way  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, Professor  Owen  took  the  field,  and  lo! 
the  sea-serpent  is  converted  into  a  seal : 


"  Mods  parturitur ;  n 


IT  ridiculus  m 


"  The  sketch  [this  was  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
drawing  of  the  head  of  Iho  animal  seen  by  Cap- 
lain  M'Quhae,  attached  to  the  submerged  body  of 
a  large  eeal,  showing  the  long  eddy  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  terminal  flippora]  wilt  suggest 
the  reply  to  your  query,  '  whether  the  monster 
seen  from  the  Dzdulus  be  anything  but  a  Sanri- 
an  ?'  If  it  bo  the  troe  answer,  it  destroys  the 
romance  of  the  incident,  and  will  be  anything  but 
acceptable  to  those  who  prefer  the  excitement  of 
the  imagination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judg- 
ment. I  am  far  from  insensibleto  the  pleasures  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and  rare  animal '.  but, 
before  I  can  enjoy  them,  certain  conditions — t.g., 
reasonable  proof  or  evidence  of  its  existence^ 
must  be  fulRlled.  I  am  alao  far  from  undervala> 
ing  tho  information  nhich  Captain  M'Quhae  has 
given  us  of  what  he  saw.  When  fairly  analyzed, 
it  lies  in  a  small  compass ;  but  my  ku'iwledge  of 
tho  animal  kingdom  compels  ma  to  dr.iw  other 
conclusions  from  the  phenomena  than  those  which 
the  gallant  captain  seems  to  have  jiimpcdat.  He 
evidently  saw  a  large  animal  moving  rapidly 
through  the  water,  very  difforent  from  anything 
he  liad  before  witneasod — neither  a  whale,  la 
grampm,  a  groat  shark,  an  alligator,  nor  any  of 
the  larger  surface-swimming  creatures  which  ar* 
fallen  in  with  in  ordinary  voyages.  He  writes, 
'On  our  attention  being  called  lo  the  object,  it 
was  discovered  lo  be  an  enormous  serpent,'  (read 
'animal,')  'with  the  head  and  shoulders  kept 
about  foar  tijet  constantly  above  the  surface  of  toe 
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Tho  diameter  of  the  serpent'  (animal)  '  was 
about  15  or  16  inches  behind  the  head  ;  its  color 
a  dark  brown,  with  yellowish  white  about  the 
throat.'  No  fins  were  seen,  (the  captain  says 
there  were  none ;  but,  from  his  own  account,  he 
did  not  see  enough  of  the  animal  to  prove  his 
negative.)  ^  Something  like  the  mane  of  a  horse, 
or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed  washed  about  its 
back.'  So  much  of  the  body  as  was  seen  was 
'  not  used  in  propelling  the  animal  through  tiie 
water  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undulation.' 
A  calculation  of  its  length  was  made  under  a 
strong  preconception  of  the  nature  of  the  beast. 
The  head,  e.  g.,  is  stated  to  be,  without  any  doubt, 
that  of  a  snake;  and  yet  a  snake  would  be  the 
last  species  to  which  a  naturalist  conversant  with 
the  forms  and  characters  of  the  heads  of  animals 
would  refer  such  a  head  as  that  of  which  Cap- 
tain IVrQuhae  has  transmitted  a  drawing  to  the 
Admiralty ;  and  which  he  certifies  to  have  been 
accurately  copied  in  the  Miluslrated  London 
News'  for  October  28,  p.  265.  Your  lordship 
will  observe,  that  no  sooner  was  the  captain's  at- 
tention called  to  the  object  *  than  it  was  discovered 
to  be  an  enormous .  serpent ;'  atid  yet  the  closest 
inspection  of  as  much  of  the  body  as  was  visible 
h  Jleur  d'cau,  failed  to  detect  any  undulations  of 
the  body,  although  such  actions  constitute  the 
very  character  which  would  distinguish  a  serpent 
or  serpcntiform  swimmer  from  any  other  marine 
species.  Tho  foregone  conclusion,  therefore,  of  the 
beast's  being  a  sea-serpent,  notwithstanding  its 
capacious  vaulted  cranium  and  stiff  inflexible 
trunk,  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  approximation  made  to  the  total 
length  of  the  animal,  as  *  at  the  very  least  sixty 
feet.'  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  description, 
however,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  so  uncertain  as 
to  be  inadmissible  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
right  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
The  more  certain  characters  of  tlie  animal  are 
these :  Head,  with  a  convex,  moderately  capacious 
cranium,  short  obtuse  muzzle,  gape  of  the  mouth 
not  extending  further  than  to  beneath  the  eye, 
which  is  rather  small,  round,  filling  closely  the 
palpebral  aperture  ;  dark  brown  above,  yellowish 
white  beneath ;  surface  smooth,  without  scales, 
scutes,  or  other  conspicuous  modifications  of  hard 
and  naked  cuticle.  And  the  captain  says,  *  Had 
it  been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance  I  should  have 
easily  recognized  his  features  with  my  naked 
eye.'  Nostrils  not  mentioned,  but  indicated  in 
the  drawing  by  a  crescentic  mark  at  the  end  of  the 
nose  or  muzzle.  All  these  arc  the  characters  of  the 
head  of  a  warm-blooded  mammal ;  none  of  them 
those  of  a  cold-blooded  reptile  or  fish.  Body 
long,  dark  brown,  not  undulating,  without  dorsal 
or  other  apparent  fin^* ;  *  but  something  like  the 
mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed 
washed  about  its  back.'  The  character  of  the 
integuments  would  be  a  most  important  one  for 
the  zoologist  in  the  determination  of  the  class  to 
which  the  above  defined  creature  belonged.  If 
any  opinion  can  be  deduced  as  to  tho  integuments 
from  the  above  indication,  it  is  that  the  species 
bad  hair,  which,  if  it  was  too  short  and  close  to 
be  distinguished  on  the  head,  was  visible  where  it 


nsaally  is  the  longest,  on  the  middle  line  of  the 
shoulders  or  advanced  part  of  the  back,  where  it 
was  not  stififand  upright  like  the  rays  of  a  fin,  but 
'  washed  about*'  Guided  by  the  above  interpre- 
tation of  the  *  mane  of  a  horse,  or  a  bunch  of  sea- 
weed,' the.  animal  was  not  a  cetaceous  mammal, 
but  rather  a  great  seal.  But  what  seal  of  large 
size,  or  indeed  of  any  size,  would  be  encountered 
in  latitude  24^  44'  south,  and  longitude  9*^  22 
east — viz.  about  300  miles  from  the  western 
shore  of  the  southern  end  of  Africa?  The  most 
likely  species  to  be  there  met  with  are  the  largest 
of  the  seal  tribe,  e.  g.  Anson's  sea-lion,  or  that 
known  to  the  southern  whalers  by  the  name  of  the 
'  sea-elephant,'  the  Phoca  proboscidia,  which  at- 
tains tho  length  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  These 
great  seals  abound  in  certain  of  the  islands  of  the 
southern  and  antarctic  seas,  from  which  an  individ- 
ual is  occasionally  floated  ofiT  from  an  iceberg. 
The  sea-lion  exhibited  in  London,  last  spring, 
which  was  a  young  individual  of  the  Phoca  pro- 
boscidia, was  actually  captured  in  that  predica- 
ment, having  been  carried  by  the  currents  that 
set  northwards  towards  the  Cape,  where  its  tem- 
porary resting-place  was  rapidly  melting  away. 
When  a  large  individual  of  the  Phoca  proboscidia 
or  Phoca  leonina  is  thus  borne  off  to  a  distance 
from  its  native  shore,  it  is  compelled  to  return  for 
rest  to  its  floating  abode  afler  it  has  made  its  daily 
excursion  in  quest  of  the  fishes  or  squids  that  con- 
stitute its  food.  It  is  thus  brought  by  the  iceberg 
into  the  latitudes  of  the  Cape,  and  perhaps  further 
north,  before  tlie  berg  has  melted  away.  The 
poor  seal  is  compelled  to  swim  as  long  as  strength 
endures ;  and  in  such  a  predicament  I  imagine 
the  creature  was  that  Mr.  Sartoris  saw  rapidly 
approaching  the  Dsdalus  from  before  the  beam, 
scanning,  probably,  its  rapabilities  as  a  resting- 
place,  as  it  paddled  its  long;  stifif  body  past  the 
ship.  In  so  doing,  it  woula  raise  a  head  of  the 
form  and  color  described  and  delineated  by  Cap- 
tain M^Quhae,  supported  on  a  neck  also  of  the 
diameter  given ;  the  thick  neck  passing  into  an 
inflexible  trunk,  the  longer  and  coarser  hair  on  the 
upper  part  of  which  would  give  rise  to  the  idea, 
especially  if  the  species  were  the  Phoca  leo- 
nina, explained  by  the  similes  above  cited.  The 
organs  of  locomotion  would  be  out  of  sight.  The 
pectoral  fins  being  set  on  very  low  down,  as  in  my 
sketch,  the  chief  impelling  force  would  be  the 
action  of  the  deeper  immersed  terminal  fins  and 
tail,  which  would  create  a  long  eddy,  readily  mis- 
takablc  by  one  looking  at  the  strange  phenome- 
non with  a  sea-serpent  in  his  mind's  eye,  for  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  body. 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  not  one  on  board  tho 
Dsdalus  ever  before  beheld  a  gigantic  seal  freely 
swimming  in  the  open  ocean.  Entering  unex- 
pectedly from  that  vast  and  commonly  blank 
desert  of  waters,  it  would  bo  a  strange  and  ex- 
citing spectacle,  and  might  well  be  interpreted  as 
a  marvel ;  but  the  creative  powers  of  the  human 
mind  appear  to  be  really  very  limited  ;  but  on  all 
the  occasions  where  tho  true  source  of  the  *  great 
unknown'  has  been  detected — whether  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  file  of  sportive  porpoises,  or  a  pair 
of  gigantic  sharks^ld  Pontoppiaan's  sea-serpent 
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with  the  mane  has  uniformly  sugp^estod  itself  as 
the  representative  of  the  portent,  until  the  mystery 
has  been  unravelled. 

"  The  vertebr®  of  the  sea-serpent  described  and 
delineated  in  the  *  Wemerian  Transactions,'  vol. 
i.,  and  sworn  to  by  the  fishermen  who  saw  it  off 
the  Isle  of  Stronsa,  (one  of  the  Orkneys,)  in  1808, 
two  of  which  vertebrs  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  are  certainly  those  of  a  ^reat 
shark,  of  the  genus  Selache,  and  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  species  called  ^  bask- 
ing shark,'  of  which  individuals  from  30  feet  to 
35  in  length  have  been  from  time  to  time  captured 
or  stranded  on  our  coasts. 

"  I  have  no  unmeet  confidence  in  the  exacti- 
tude of  my  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  wit- 
nessed by  the  captain  and  others  of  the  Dtedalus. 
I  am  too  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  char- 
acters which  the  opportunity  of  a  rapidly  passing 
animal,  *  in  a  long  ocean  swell,"  enabled  them  to 
note,  for  the  determination  of  its  species,  or  genus. 
Giving  due  credence  to  the  most  probably  accurate 
elements  of  their  description,  they  do  little  more 
than  guide  tlie  zoologist  to  the  class,  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  is  not  that  of  the  serpent  or  the 
saurian. 

''But  I  am  usually  asked,  after  each  endeavor 
to  explain  Captain  M'Quhae's  sea-serpent, '  Why 
there  should  not  be  a  great  sea-serpent  ?' — oflen, 
too,  in  a  tone  which  seems  to  imply,  '  Do  yon 
think,  then,  there  are  not  more  marvels  in  the 
deep  than  are  dreampt  of  in  your  philosophy  ?' 
And  freely  conceding  that  point,  I  have  felt  bound 
to  give  a  reason  for  scepticism  as  well  as  faith. 
If  a  gigantic  sea-serpent  actually  exists,  the 
species  must  of  course  have  been  perpetuated 
through  successive  generations  from  its  first 
creation  and  introduction  into  the  seas  of  this 
planet.  Conceive,  then,  the  number  of  individu- 
als that  must  have  lived  and  died,  and  have  left 
their  remains  to  attest  the  actuality  of  the  species 
during  the  enormous  lapse  of  time  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  6th  of  August  last !  Now,  a  serpent,  be- 
ing an  air-breathing  animal,  with  long  vesicular 
and  receptacular  lungs,  dives  with  an  effort,  and 
commonly  floats  when  dead;  and  eo  would  the  sea- 
serpent,  until  decomposition  or  accident  had  open- 
ed the  tough  integument  and  let  out  the  imprisoned 
gases.  Then  it  would  sink,  and,  if  in  deep 
water,  be  seen  no  more  until  the  sea  rendered  up 
its  dead,  after  the  lapse  of  the  CBons  requisite  for 
the  yielding  of  its  place  to  dry  land — a  change 
which  has  actually  revealed  to  the  present  gener- 
ation the  old  saurian  monsters  that  were  entombed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  the  secondary  geo- 
logical periods  of  our  earth's  history.  During 
life  the  exigencies  of  the  respiration  of  the  great 
sea-serpent  would  always  compel  him  frequently 
to  the  surface ;  and  when  dead  and  swollen — 

'  Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large,' 

He  would 

'  Lie  floating  many  a  rood  ;  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  earth-born,  that  warr'd  on  Jore.' 


• 

Sach  a  spectacle,  demonstrative  of  the  species  if 
it  existed,  has  not  hitherto  met  the  gaze  of  any  of 
the  countless  voyagers  who  have  tniversed  the 
seas  in  so  many  directions.  Considering,  too,  the 
tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  it  seems  still  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  dead  sea-serpent 
would  be  occasionally  cast  on  shore.  However* 
I  do  not  ask  for  the  entire  carcass.  The  stnic* 
ture  of  the  backbone  of  the  serpent  tribe  is  to 
peculiar,  that  a  single  vertebra  would  suflnce  to 
determine  the  existence  of  the  hypothetical  Ophidi* 
an ;  and  this  will  not  be  deemed  an  unreasonable 
request  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  vertebre 
are  more  numerous  in  serpents  than  in  any  other 
animals.  Such  large,  blanched,  and  scattered 
bones  on  any  sea-shore  would  be  likely  to  attract 
even  common  curiosity ;  yet  there  is  no  vertebra 
of  a  serpent  larger  than  the  ordinary  pythons  and 
boas  in  any  museum  in  Europe. 

"  Few  sea-coasts  have  been  more  sedulously 
searched,  or  by  more  acute  naturalists,  (witness 
the  labors  of  Sars  and  Lov6n,)  than  those  of  Nor- 
way. Krakens  and  sea-serpents  ought  to  have 
been  living  and  dying  thereabouts  from  long  before 
Pontoppidan's  time  to  our  day,  if  all  tales  were 
true ;  yet  have  they  never  vouchsafed  a  single 
fragment  of  their  skeleton  to  any  Scandinavian 
collector ;  whilst  the  other  great  denizens  of  those 
seas  have  been  by  no  means  so  chary.  No  muse- 
ums, in  fact,  are  so  rich  in  the  skeletons,  skulls, 
bones,  and  teeth  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  whales, 
cachalots,  grampuses,  walruses,  sea-unicorns, 
seals,  &-C.,  as  those  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  ;  but  of  any  large  marine  nondescript,  or 
indeterminable  monster,  they  cannot  show  a 
trace. 

"  I  have  inquired  repeatedly  whether  the  natu- 
ral history  collections  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  might  possess 
any  unusually  large  ophidian  vertebrae,  or  any  of 
such  peculiar  form  as  to  indicate  some  large  and 
unknown  animal ;  but  they  have  received  no  such 
specimens. 

"The  frequency  with  which  the  sea-serpent 
has  been  supposed  to  have  appeared  near  the 
shores  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  has  led  to 
its  being  specified  as  the  *  American  sea-serpent ;' 
yet  out  of  the  200  vertebrae  of  every  individual 
that  should  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Atlantic 
since  the  creation  of  the  species,  not  one  has  yet 
been  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  America.  The 
diminutive  snake,  less  than  a  yard  in  length, 
*  killed  upon  the  sea-shore,'  apparently  beaten  to 
death,  *  by  some  laboring  people  of  Cape  Ann,' 
United  States,  (see  the  8vo  pamphlet,  1817,  Bos- 
ton, page  38,)  and  figured  in  the  *  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,'  October  28,  1848,  from  the  original 
American  memoir,  by  no  means  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  Neither  do  the  Sacco- 
pharynx  of  Mitchell,  nor  the  Opbiognathus  of 
Harwood — the  one  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  the 
other  six  feet  long ;  both  are  surpassed  by  some 
of  the  congers  of  our  own  coasts,  and  like  other 
muraenoid  fishes  and  the  known  small  sea-snakes 
(Hydrophis),  swim  by  nndulatory  movements  of 
the  body. 

*<The  fossil  vertebras  and  skull  which  were 
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exhibited  by  Mr.  Koch,  in  Now  York  and  Boston, 
as  those  of  the  great  sea-serpent,  and  which  are 
now  in  Berlin,  belonged  to  different  individuals  of 
a  species  which  I  h^  previously  proved  to  be  an 
extinct  whale ,  a  determination  wnich  has  subse- 
quently been  confirmed  by  Professors  Miiller  and 
Agassiz.  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Worthing,  has  discov- 
ered many  fof^sil  vertebras  in  the  Eocene  tertiary 
clay  at  Bracklesham,  which  belong  to  a  large 
species  of  an  extinct  genus  of  serpent  (Paloio-' 
phis),  founded  on  similar  vertebrse  from  the  same 
formation  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  The  largest  of 
these  ancient  British  snakes  was  twenty  feet  in 
length ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
marine. 

**  The  sea  saurians  of  the  secondary  periods  of 
geology  have  been  replaced  in  the  tertiary  and 
actual  seas  by  marine  mammals.  No  remains  of 
Cetacea  have  been  found  in  lias  or  oolite,  and  no 
remains  of  Plesiosaur,  or  Ichthvosaur,  or  any 
other  secondary  reptile,  have  been  found  in 
ESocene  or  later  tertiary  deposits,  or  recent,  on  the 
actual  sea-shores ;  and  that  the  old  air-breathing 
saurians  floated  when  they  died,  has  been  shown 
in  the  *  Geological  Transactions,'  (vol.  v.,  second 
series,  p.  512.)  The  inference  that  may  reason- 
ably be  drawn  from  no  recent  carcass,  or  frag- 
ment of  such,  having  ever  been  discovered,  is 
strengthened  by  the  corresponding  absence  of  any 
trace  of  their  remains  in  the  tertiary  beds. 

''Now,  on  weighing  the  question,  whether 
creatures  meriting  the  name  of  *  great  sea-ser- 
pent' do  exist,  or  whether  any  of  the  gigantic  ma- 
rine saurians  of  the  secondary  deposits  may  have 
continued  to  live  up  to  the  present  time,  it  seems 
to  me  less  probable  that  no  p)art  of  the  carcass  of 
such  reptiles  should  have  ever  been  discovered 
in  a  recent  or  unfossilized  state,  than  that  men 
should  have  been  deceived  by  a  cursory  view  of  a 
partly  submerged  and  rapidly  moving  animal, 
which  might  only  be  strange  to  themselves.  In 
other  words,  I  regard  the  negative  evidence,  from 
the  utter  absence  of  any  of  the  recent  remains  of 
great  sea-serpents,  krakens,  or  Enaliosauria,  as 
stronger  against  their  actual  existence  than  the 
positive  statements  which  have  hitherto  weighed 
with  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  their  existence. 
A  larger  body  of  evidence,  from  eye-witnesses, 
might  be  got  together  in  proof  of  ghosts  than  of 
the  sea-serpent.  Richard  Owen,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  November  9,  1848."— From  the  IHmes. 

Now,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  is 
a  pleasant  and  plausible  piece  of  writing, 
and  extremely  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
anthor's  purpose,  which  is  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent 
is  as  improbable  as  the  existence  of  a  ghost. 
We  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  ghost- 
seers  by  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  these 
nocturnal  gentry ;  but  there  is  one  essential 
difference  between  a  ghost  and  the  sea-ser- 
pent, and  it  is  this :  that  rigid  investigation 
IS  constantly  damaging  the  reputation  of  the 
one,  while  it  evidently  and  confessedly  adds 


to  the  good  name  of  the  other.      Let  the 
sceptic  visit  Norway,  and  he  will  come  back 
a  firm  believer  in  the  sea-serpent !  but  let 
him  visit  a  locality  said  to  be  haunted  by  a 
ghost,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  dis- 
cover a  policeman  in  the  pantry  or  the  ser- 
vants* bed-room.     In  another  instance,  we 
think  the  learned  Professor  reckons  without 
his  host ;  he  assumes  that  mariners,  because 
non-naturalists,  do  not  know  a  seal  when 
they  see  one.     This  is  a  manifest  error ;  the 
men  who  see  sea-serpents  are  familiar  with 
seals,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  not 
likely  to  make  such  mistakes.     Again,  the 
learned  Professor  gives  the  creature  a  "ca- 
pacious, vaulted  cranium,"  thus  making  it 
like  a  seal.     This  also  is  a  manifest  error ; 
the  head  was  remarkably  flat — so  remarkably 
flat,  that  the  eye-witnesses  dwell  on   this 
character  (without  knowing  its  tendency)  as 
one  worthy  of  especial  notice  ;  and  the  error 
here  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  liberality 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  "Illustrated  Lon- 
don News     to  republish  one  of  the  very 
drawings  of  the  animal  to  which  the  Pro- 
fessor alludes,  as  having  appeared  in  that 
journal.     Let  our  readers  turn  to  any  work 
on  zoology  in  which  seals  are  figured,  and 
compare  the  likeness.     Again,  the  learned 
Professor  wants  to  fix  an  ophidian  nature  on 
tlie  supposed  sea-serpent ;   because  a  sea- 
serpent  it  must  be  a  serpent :  this  is  also  a 
manifest  error.   A  sea-mouse  is  not  a  mouse, 
a  sea-urchin  is  not  an  urchin,  a  sea-horse  is 
not  a  horse,  a  sea-lion  id  not  a  lion,  and 
so  on  in  every  instance  where  the  word  sea 
is  used  as  a  prefix.      Has  Professor  Owen 
yet  to  learn,  and  must  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  teaching  him,  that  the  term  sea-mouse  is 
given  to  a  certain  animal  residing  in  the  sea, 
because  of  a  real  or  fanciful  resemblance  to 
a  mouse,  but  which  has  no  kind  of  anatomi- 
cal affinity  to  the  Glires  ?     The  same,  again, 
with  the  urchins :  the  Professor  might  dili- 
gently hunt  all  the  museums  in  the  universe 
without  success,  for  the  vertebrae  of  marine 
mice  and  marine  hedghogs,  and  thence  he 
might  as  logically  conclude  that  sea- mice  and 
sea-urchins  are  as  fabulous  as  ghosts.     In 
fine,  we  do  not  find  a  single  passage  in  the 
Professor's  epistle  that  will  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  an  inquirer  after  truth.   But  we  must  hear 
the  captain's  reply. 

"  Professor  Owen  correctly  states,  that  I  *  evi- 
dently saw  a  large  creature  moving  rapidly 
through  the  water  very  different  from  anything  I 
had  ever  before  witnessed,  neither  a  whale,  a 
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grampus,  a  great  shark,  an  alligator,  nor  any  of 
the  larger  surface- swimming  creatures  fallen  in 
with  in  ordinary  voyages.'  I  now  asssert — nei- 
ther was  it  a  common  seal  nor  a  sea-elephant,  its 
great  length  and  its  totally  differing  physiognomy 
precluding  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  ^  Phoca' 
of  any  species.  The  head  was  flat,  and  not  a 
'  capacious  vaulted  cranium;'  nor  had  it  'a  stiff 
inflexible  trunk' — a  conclusion  to  which  Profes- 
sor Owen  has  jumped,  most  certiinly  not  justified 
by  the  simple  statement,  that  no  ^  portion  of  the 
sixty  feet  seen  by  us  was  used  in  propelling  it 
through  the  water,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal 
nnduration.' 

"  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  '  calculnation  of 
its  length  was  made  under  a  strong  preconception 
of  the  nature  of  the  beast ;'  another  conclusion 
quite  the  contrary  to  the  fact.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  great  length  was  developed  by  its  near- 
est approach  to  the  ship,  and  until  after  that  most 
important  point  had  been  dnlv  considered  and  de- 
bated, as  well  as  such  could  be  in  the  brief  space 
of  time  allowed  for  so  doing,  that  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  serpent  by  all  who  saw  it,  and 
who  are  too  well  accustomed  to  judge  of  lengths 
and  breadths  of  objects  in  the  sea  to  mistake  a 
real  substance  and  an  actual  living  body,  coolly 
and  dispassionately  contemplated,  at  so  short  a 
distance  too,  for  the  '  eddy  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  deeper  immersed  fins  and  tail  of  a  rapidly 
moving  gigantic  seal  raising  its  head  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,'  as  Professor  Owen  imag- 
ines, in  quest  of  its  lost  iceberg. 

"The  creative  powers  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  very  limited.  On  this  occasion  tliey  were  not 
called  into  requisition,  my  purpose  and  desire  be- 
ing, throughout,  to  furnisn  eminent  naturalists, 
such  as  the  learned  Professor,  with  accurate 
facts,  and  not  with  exaggerated  representations, 
nor  with  what  could,  by  any  possibility,  proceed 
from  optical  illusion ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  him 
that  old  Pontnppidan  having  clothed  his  sea-ser- 
pent with  a  mane  could  not  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  ornamenting  the  creature  seen  from  the 
Daedalus  with  a  similar  appendage,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  had  never  seen  his  account,  or  even 
heard  of  his  sea-serpent  until  my  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. Some  other  solution  must,  therefore,  bo 
found  for  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween us  in  that  particular,  in  order  to  unravel 
the  mystery. 

"  Finally,  T  deny  the  existence  of  excitement  or 
the  possibility  of  optical  illusion.  I  adhere  to  the 
statements  as  to  form,  color,  and  dimensions,  con- 
tained in  my  oflicial  report  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
I  leave  them  as  data  wLcreupon  the  learned  and 
scientific  may  exercise  the  *  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion' until  spme  more  fortunate  opportunity  shall 
occur  of  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
•  great  unknown — in  the  present  instance,  most 
assuredly  no  ghost.  P.  M'Quhje,  late  Captain  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Daedalus." — Times,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1848. 

To  ourselves  the  evidence  appears  irre- 
sistible, ''that  a  certain  marine  animal  of 
enormous  size  does  exist,  and  that  it  differs 


essentially  from  any  living  animal  described 
in  our  systematic  works.  To  this  animAl* 
mariners  have  given  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  sea-serpeni,  from  its  inhabiting  the 
sea,  and  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
serpent.  It  b  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length 
— perhaps  seventy  feet — but  we  may  gather 
from  the  multitude  of  statements  that  fifty 
or  sixty  is  a  perfectly  safe  estimate ;  it  is  long 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  its  neck  and  taU 
being  of  much  less  circumference  than  its 
body ;  the  junction  of  the  tail  and  body  is 
marked  by  a  rapid  diminution  in  size  ;  it  has 
a  sharp-pointed  snout,  flat-topped  head, 
powerful  teeth,  very  large  eyes,  and  blow- 
holes, like  the  Cetacea,  from  which  it  spouts 
water ;  it  has  two  very  large  and  powerful 
flappers,  or  paddles,  with  which  it  makes  its 
way  when  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it 
has  a  dorsal,  or  cervical  crest-fin  or  mane ; 
its  skin  is  smooth. 

We  think  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that 
no  animal  answering  such  a  description  is 
known  in  our  methodical  arrangements  ;  nay, 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
be  considered  as  altogether  disturbing  these 
arrangements ;  geology,  however,  offers  some- 
thing approaching  a  solution.  In  the  splen- 
did work  of  Mr.  Hawkins  on  the  "  Extinct 
Monsters  of  the  Ancient  Earth,"  we  find  the 
delineation  of  forms  quite  as  remarkable  as 
that  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe 
from  attested  depositions.  Concerning  one 
of  them,  Dr.  Mantell  writes  : 

"The  Ichthyosaurus  had  the  back  of  a  por- 
poise, the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  and  ster- 
num of  a  lizard,  the  paddles  of  Cetacea,  and  the 
vertebrae  of  flsh.    Some  of  the  species  attain  the 

magnitude  of  young  whales The 

orbit  is  very  large.     .....    Like  turtles,  the 

animal  had  four  paddles,  composed  of  numerous 
bones  enveloped  in  one  fold  of  integument,  so  as 
to  appear  an  entire  fin,  as  in  the  Cetacea.    The 
fore-paddles  are  large,  and,  in  some  species,  are 
formed  of  one  hundred    bones;    the    hind  are 
smaller,  and  contain  but  thirty  or  forty.    .     .     . 

The  nostrils,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  beneath  the  or- 
bits  Its  skin  appears  not  to  have 

been  covered  with  scales." — XVonders  ofGeologtff 
ii.  434. 

Here  is  the  description  of  another  animal : 

"  The  Plesiosanrus  differs  from  the  Ichthyosau- 
rus in  the  extreme  small ness  of  the  head,  and 
enormous  length  of  the  neck.  The  latter  is  com- 
posed of  upwards  of  thirty  vertebrae — a  number 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  in  any 
known  animal.  This  reptile  combines  in  its 
structure  the  head  of  a  lizard  with  teeth  like  those 
of  a  crocodile,  a  neck  resembling  the  body  of  a 
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serpent,  a  trnnk  and  tail  of  the  proportions  of 
those  of  a  quadruped,  and  paddles  like  those  of 
turtles.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  serpent 
threaded  through  the  body  of  a  turtle." — Id.  435. 

Another  animal  in  many  points  resembling 
them,  but  now  generally  referred  to  the 
Cetacea,  is  described  by  Dr.  Harlan,  and 
probably  equalled  the  largest  whale  in  size. 
The  bones  of  this  creature  were  exhibited  in 
America  as  those  of  a  fossil  sea-serpent. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  act  of  a  mere  puff- 
hag  exhibitor ;  and  the  bones  are  said  to  nave 
been  arranged  without  any  kind  of  anatomical 
accuracy. 

The  descriptions  of  these  animals,  written 
simply  as  scientific  records,  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  convince  the  reflecting  mind  that, 
at  one  period  of  this  earth's  existence,  its 
seas  were  teeming  with  creatures  which,  if 
admitted  into  our  recent  fauna,  would  solve 
the  problem  at  once.  If  the  Ichthyosauri, 
Plesiosauri,  Basilosauri,  and  cognate  or  inter- 
mediate genera,  were  still  recognized  as  in- 
habitants of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  no 
one  would  be  disposed  to  contest  the  point 
that  one  or  other  of  the  tribe  had  been  seen 
at  different  periods  and  places,  and  had  been 
intended  by  the  descriptions  we  have  quoted ; 
but  to  suppose  such  beings  now  existent,  is 
said  to  be  a  violation  of  geological  law. 
Here,  however,  we  will  quote  an  author  of 
high  repute — no  other  than  the  venerable 
and  universally  respected  Kirby — to  show 
that  the  geological  law  is  not  accepted  with- 
out question : 

"  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  depth  of  the 
sea  in  any  part  does  not  exceed  thirty  thousand 
feet,  or  a  little  more  than  five  miles.  This,  com- 
pared with  the  diameter  of  our  globe,  about  eight 
thousand  miles,  may  be  regarded  as  nothing. 
What  a  vast  space  then,  supposing  it  really  hol- 
low, may  be  contained  in  its  womb,  not  only  for 
an  abundant  reservoir  of  water,  but  for  sources 
of  the  volcanic  action  which  occasionally  mani- 
fests itself  in  various  parts,  both  of  the  ocean  and 
terra  jirma  !  Reasoning  from  analogy,  and  from 
that  part  of  the  globe  which  falls  under  our  in- 
spection, it  will  appear  not  improbable  that  this 
vast  space  should  not  be  altogether  destitute  of 
its  peculiar  inhabitants.  We  know  that  there  are 
numerous  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  that 
conceal  themselves  in  various  places  in  the  day- 
time, and  only  make  their  appearance  in  the  night. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  general  course  of  Goa*s  proceedings,  and  in  ex- 
act harmony  with  the  general  features  of  creation, 
that  he  should  have  peopled  the  abyss  with  crea- 
tures fitted,  by  their  organization  and  structure,  to 
live  there ;  and  it  would  not  be  wonderfuF  that 
some  of  the  saurian  race,  especially  the  marine 
ones,  should  have  their  station  in  the  subterranean 


waters,  which  would  sufficiently  account  for  their 
never  having  been  seaa  except  in  a  fossil  state." 
— Kirby's  Brulgewater  lyeatise,  i,  33. 

The  author  confessedly  alludes  to  the 
Plesiosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus,  and  their  con- 
geners, expressing  a  belief  that  the  huge 
eyes  of  Ichthyosaurus,  with  their  nictitant 
membrane,  enabled  these  creatures  to  see  in 
the  dark.  We  merely  mention  Mr.  Kirby's 
hypothesis,  to  show  that  one  at  least  of  the 
eUte  of  science  holds  that  marine  saurians 
still  exist  in  a  centromundane  metropolis 
of  reptiles;  our  conclusions  would  rather 
place  these  creatures  nearer  to  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  which  they  certainly  breathe.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  beast  with  genuine 
lungs  to  have  his  residence  four  thousand 
miles  away  from  any  element  that  he  could 
respire.  And  again,  our  experience  in  moles, 
and  such  like  workers  underground,  is  not 
in  favor  of  their  possessing  such  prodigious 
eyes.  But  what  geological  law  is  xiolated  by 
Kirby's  hypothesis,  or  by  our  author's? 
Who  shall  say  that  a  tribe  of  animals  is  ex- 
tinct ?*  Does  not  the  crocodile  occur  in  the 
wealden,  cheek-by-jole  with  the  Plesiosau- 
rus ?  and  do  not  crocodiles  still  exist  ?  Is 
not  the  elephant  both  fossil  and  recent  ? — is 
not  the  hyaena  fossil  and  recent? — do  not 
insects,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  our 
own,  exist  in  the  secondary  series?  We 
liave  seen  the  impressions  of  the  wings  of 
dragon-flies  that  would  defy  the  scrutiny  of 
an  entomologist  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  recent  genera.  Hence  we  infer, 
that  although  certain  species,  now  found  in 
a  fossil  state,  may  perhaps  no  longer  exist  in 
a  recent  state,  yet  there  is  no  law  of  nature, 
no  analogical  reasoning,  which  should  for- 
bid the  existence  of  their  congeners.  Al- 
though we  may  not,  perhaps,  have  the 
identical  species  of  Plesiosaurus  discovered 
by  Miss  Anning,  and  described  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cognate  species  !  So  that  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  profoundest  dis- 
coveries of  the  geologist  to  imagine  the 
Enaliosaurians  existing  in  their  pristine  glory. 
All  that  geology  would  require  is,  that  the 
Norwegian  species  should  not  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  lias  or  the  wealden. 


*  This  question  seems  likely  to  be  set  at  rest. 
Since  the  n)regoing  observations  were  in  type,  we 
have  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  "  2kx)logist'*  for  January,  (No.  73,)  in  which  is 
an  authenticated  annoimcement  of  the  discovery  of 
living  Enaliosaurians,  of  immense  size,  in  the  Gulf 
of  California. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  unquestionable  evidence 
brings  before  us  an  animal  not  known  in  our 
methods;  seeing  that  this  animal  presents 
many  points  of  similarity  to  the  Enaliosauri ; 
seeing  that  geology  offers  no  impediment  to 
the  supposition  that  Enaliosauri  still  exist ; — 
we  trust  that  it  will  neither  be  considered 
impossible  nor  improbable  that,  in  certain 
imknown  forms  of  the  Enaliosauri,  a  key  to 
the  mystery  of  the  sea-serpent  will  eventu- 
ally be  found. 

It  were  assuredly  "  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,"  that  the  animal  which 
led  to  so  much  angry  discussion  among  the 
learned,  should  speedily  reveal  himself  in 
some  less  "  questionable  shape"  than  he  has 
hitherto  deigned  to  assume  ;  and  then  we  can 
fancy  some  pre-appointed  Hamlet,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  form  in  which  the  beast  will 
probably  reveal  itself  to  his  astonished  gaze, 
addressing  the  "  dread  thing"  somewhat  in 
the  following  fashion : 

««Tell 
Why  thy  Umg-buried  bones,  hears^  in  earth 
Have  burst  thoir  coverings !    Why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  thought  thee  quietly  inumed, 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 


To  cast  thee  up  again  !    What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  Jlesh, 
Revisit*8t  thus  the  waters  of  this  tcorltl, 
Making  day  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  science. 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  cherished  systems^ 
With  things  beyond  the  mshes  of  our  souls  7" 

In  these  observations,  we  rather  adopt  the 
views  of  our  author  than  advance  them  as 
original.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  the  province 
of  a  review  like  ours  to  originate  a  scientific 
theory.  We  are  free  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
to  praise,  to  bear  with,  to  criticise,  or  abso- 
lutely to  annihilate,  the  hypotheses  of  others ; 
but  we  do  not  advance  counter-hypotheses  of 
our  own.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  ration- 
al mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  evidence  by 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  witness — long  since 
admitted  in  law,  but  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Newman  into  science — will  obtain  converts, 
who  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  the 
sea-serpent  is  either  established  as  a  ''  great 
fact,"  or  its  history  proved  to  be  a  mere  in- 
vention. Until  that  day  arrives,  we  are  will* 
ing  to  plead  gtulty  of  believing  those  whose 
competence  to  observe  is  unquestionable,  and 
whose  disposition  to  speak  truth  is  unques- 
tioned. NT-ON. 
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RxsTLXss,  and  tired  of  wooing  eleep,  I  rose, 

And  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill, 

Beheld  the  mom  put  forth  her  lovely  arms, 

And  draw  apart  the  gauze-like  draperies 

Of  her  eastern  bed :  she  Bmiling  thence, 

As  joy-expectant  as  a  fair  young  bride 

Whose  love's  blest  consummation  is  at  hand 

Oh,  'twas  a  glorious  sight  1  and,  to  the  full. 

Mine  eye  I  feasted  with  the  ripening  charms  of  mora 

Beneath  me  lay  tBe  sea,  waveless  and  still; 
Stretching  far  out ! — away ! — and  yet  away  I— 
Laving,  a^it  mcsecmed,  the  pale  blue  sky 
That  looked  its  boundary-wall. 


A  western  breeze — 
A  soft  and  whispering  breeze — passed  o'er  me, 
And  adown  the  nill ;  saluting  on  its  way 
The  sweet  wild  flowers,  and  shaking  thence  the  dew ; 
Then,  floating  o'er  the  sea,  formed  mimic  waves — • 
Far  out»  for  many  a  mile  I 

Oaily,  then  rose 
The  Smr,  from  the  blue  water*s  furthest  verge, 
And  wedded  with  the  Moax.    From  them,  anon. 
Came  forth  the  Day — a  lovely  summer  Day  I 
That  till  the  evening  lived  in  golden  smiles, 
Then  died  away  in  rich  and  mellow  light  f 

OouH  Ham  Biowir. 
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From    Fraser'i    Mafazine. 

LETTER   OF  ADVICE  FROM  AN  EXPERIENCED   MATRON  TO  A 

YOUNG   MARRIED   LADY. 


Let  other  women  say  what  they  will,  I 
for  my  part  will  ever  maintain  that  a  wife 
should  always  keep  before  her  mind  the  very 
words  of  the  marriage  ceremony ;  and  among 
others,  the  promise  she  has  made  to  "  love, 
honor  and  obey,'^  This  last  word,  I  know, 
sounds  ugly  to  many  of  my  own  sex ;  but 
that  is  entirely  from  a  misapprehension. 
They  suppose  it  to  mean  that  a  wife  is  to  be 
a  tlave  to  her  husband.  And,  to  be  sure,  if 
you  lived  in  a  country  of  savages,  and  were 
fool  enough  to  marry  one  of  them,  you 
might,  I  admit,  be  considered  as  fairly  bound 
by  your  own  act  to  be  his  slave ;  because 
among  savages  a  wife  is  so  regarded.  And 
so  again,  if  you  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  autocrat  of  Russia,  you  would  make 
yourself  his  slave,  because  such  is  the 
Kussian  constitution. 

But  when  we  in  this  country  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  we  do  not  bind  ourselves 
to  take  his  proclamation  for  law,  but  only  to 
obey  him  according  to  the  constitution  and 
custom  of  this  country.  And  on  the  same 
principle  you  promise  to  obey  your  husband 
agreeably  to  the  institutions  and  customs  of 
a  civilized  country  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  king,  we  know,  is  "  in  all  causes  and 
over  all  persons,  within  these  his  dominions, 
supreme ;"  that  is,  no  Act  of  ParUament  is 
valid  till  it  has  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
no  minister  of  state,  or  judge,  &c.,  can  hold 
office  except  under  the  king's  "sign 
manual ;"  but  we  know,  also,  that  in  practice 
the  king  never  thinks  of  refusing  the  royal 
assent  to  any  bill  that  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  however  distasteful  it 
may  be  to  him.  And  whatever  papers  his 
ministers  put  before  him,  he  must  sign ;  else 
they  would  not  remain  in  office.  And  he 
cannot  really  appoint  any  ministers  he  may 
fancy;  because  no  man  could  continue  in 
office  who  could  not  command  a  majority  in 
parliament.  He  may,  perhaps,  sometimes 
wish  his  "s<*rvants,  the  ministers,"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  his  ''faithful  Com- 


mons" along  with  them ;  but  still  he  must  do 
what  his  ministers  bid  him,  and  they  must 
do  whatever  parliament  insists  on.  The 
"  royal  supremacy"  consists,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  this :  that  he  is  required  not  only 
to  let  ministers  and  parliament  do  what  they 
please,  but  also  to  issue  his  "royal  com- 
mands*' to  that  effect.  They  must  act  ac- 
cording to  their  own  will,  and  he  must  de- 
clare it  to  be  his  will  also,  and  must  back  it 
by  his  authority,  even  though  his  own  pri- 
vate inclination  should  be  quite  another  way. 

Such,  as  we  all  know,  is  our  glorious  con- 
stitution. And  somewhat  hke  it  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  marriage-state.  That  is,  the 
husband  is  to  be  in  all  things  supreme,  you 
being  virtually  the  ruler  in  the  wife's  proper 
department,  but  taking  care,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, that  your  husband's  sanction,  and  indeed 
command,  should  support  whatever  you  do. 
You  are,  in  your  own  proper  sphere,  his 
representative,  just  as  a  judge  represents  the 
king ;  and  you  are  to  show  your  loyal  obedi- 
ence to  him  by  doing  your  utmost  to  enforce 
compliance  with  all  that  he,  in  your  person, 
shall  decree  and  direct,  and  to  bring  him  to 
give  his  sanction,  as  he  is  in  duty  bound  to 
do,  to  all  your  decisions  in  your  own  depart- 
ment. 

And  what  is  the  wife's  proper  depart- 
ment ?  Evidently  her  household.  Domes- 
tic management,  almost  all  would  say,  be- 
longs to  the  woman ;  as  the  trade  or  profes- 
sion, or  public  business,  belongs  to  the  man. 
By  domestic  concerns  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  office  of  a  housekeeper,  but  all  that  re- 
lates to  home :  the  servants,  the  children,  so- 
cial intercourse  with  friends  and  neighbors : 
all  this,  as  well  as  the  house  and  furniture, 
and  the  management  of  expenditure,  belongs 
to  the  wife. 

In  the  humbler  wslks  of  life  all  people 
understand  this.  A  carpenter,  for  instance, 
or  a  bricklayer,  is  reckoned  a  good  husband 
if  he  keeps  to  his  chisel  or  his  trowel,  works 
hard  all  the  week,  and  regularly  brinj^s  home 
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his  earnings  to  his  wife.  And  it  is  her  busi- 
ness to  see  that  he  and  the  children  are  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  lodged  as  they  should  be. 
If  he  spends  part  of  nis  earnings  at  the  ale- 
house, the  poor  wife  may  be  Jorced  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  she  is  not  bound  in  duty.  On  the 
contrary,  if  she  can  scold  him  or  scratch  him 
away  from  the  alehouse,  she  is  bound,  in 
obedience  to  him,  to  do  so ;  because  she  re- 
presents him  in  her  own  proper  department, 
and  is  acting  by  his  authority — that  is,  by 
the  authority  of  his  right  reason  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  folly.  And  if  he  should  stop  part 
of  his  wages  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  without 
first  consulting  with  her  whether  he  wants 
them  more  than  she  does  a  new  cap,  she  is 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  irregular  proceeding  if 
she  can.  He  is  rebelling  against  his  own 
lawful  authority,  which  is,  in  these  matters, 
vested  in  her. 

Now  it  is  just  the  same  in  all  situations  in 
life.  Let  the  physician  attend  to  his  pa- 
tients, and  the  lawyer  to  his  clients,  and  the 
squire  receive  his  rents,  <fec. ;  and  let  each  of 
these  confine  himself  to  these  his  profession- 
al duties,  and  let  his  wife  manage  the  expen- 
diture of  his  income  in  all  particulars. 
What  can  be  plainer  than  the  words,  **  with 
nil  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  ?" 
Having  once  made  over  all  that  he  has,  or 
ever  shall  have,  to  the  wife,  it  is  most  unfair 
that  ho  should  seek  to  recall  any  part  of  it. 
And  the  wife,  though  she  may  sometimes  be 
unjustly  resisted,  is  bound  to  obey  her  hus- 
band in  this  most  solemn  and  deliberate  de- 
cision of  his,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power ; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  control  the  whole 
expenditure  of  her  husband's  income. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  general 
rule.  I  have  known  men  who  had  a  great 
turn  for  ordering  dinner,  and  ladies  who  had 
an  aversion  to  it.  And  I  have  known  a  wo- 
man who  could  manage  a  farm,  or  decide  a 
law-question,  better  than  her  husband,  and 
whose  husband  was  willing  so  to  employ 
her.  But  these  cases  are  like  that  of  the 
Amazons,  where  the  women  went  to  war 
and  the  men  sat  at  home  and  spun.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  know  that  men  have,  by 
nature,  a  superiority  in  strength,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  go  through  labors  and  dangers, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  from  which  females 
should  be  exempt ;  .and  that  by  education 
they  are  qualified  for  exercising  the  several 
trades  or  professions  by  which  they  are  to 
maintain  their  families.  On  the  other  hand, 
women  are  endowed  (besides  all  the  graces 
and  amiabilities  of  the  sex  )with  a  great  su- 
periority of  quickness,  tact,  and  delicate  dis- 


cernment, in  all  the  every-day  affairs  of  life. 
In  all  these,  therefore,  the  husband  ought  to 
be  completely  guided   by   his   wife.     And 
this  shows  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in 
making  the    husband  ''endow   with  all  his 
worldly   goods"    the   wife   he   has   chosen. 
The  wife  is  dependent  on  the  husband,  and 
clings  to  him  for  support,  just  as  a  hop-plant 
climbs  on  its  pole,  and  a  sweet-pea  on  the 
sticks  put  to  support  it,  and  as  the  vine  in 
Italy  was,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
poets,  "married  to  the  elm."     But  if  you 
could  conceive  a  hop-pole,  or  a  pea-stick,  or 
an  elm,  imagining  that  those  plants  were  put 
there   on   purpose  for  its   adornment,  you 
would  tell  them  that  this  was  quite  a  mis- 
take— that  the   climbers   are  cultivated  for 
their  flowers  or  fruit,  and  that  the  stakes  or 
trees  are  placed  there  merely  for  their  sake, 
and  must  not  claim  any  superior  dignity  or 
worth  over  the  plants  they  support.     Now 
just  such  is  the  office  of  the  husband.     And 
this  state  of  things  is  what  people  approach 
to  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
vance in  civilization.     Among  mere  savages 
the  wife  is  made  to  yield  to  brute  force,  and 
is  a  mere  drudge.     In   barbarian  countries 
women  are  shut  up ;  in  more  civilized  they 
are  left  free,  and  have  more   control.     And 
in  dear  England,  the  glory  of    all  nations, 
they  have  a  higher  place,  proverbially,  than 
any  where  else. 

It  is  your  business  to  keep  up  the  honor 
of  your  sex,  by  keeping  your  husband's  ba- 
ser part  (what  he  is  sometimes  disposed  to 
call  "himself")  in  due  subjection  to  his  bet- 
ter part,  his  wife. 

How  far  you  will  be  able  to  succeed  in 
this,  must  depend  partly  on  the  disposition 
— the  tameableness  of  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  united.  But  you  are  bound,  in  du- 
tiful obedience  to  your  husband — that  is,  to 
the  marriage  constitution — to  the  compound 
being  called  man-and-wife,  of  which  he  is 
the  ostensible,  and  you  the  virtual  guide — 
to  come  as  near  to  this  state  of  things  as 
you  are  able.  I  know  what  a  distressing 
duty  I  am  imposing  on  a  being  such  as  wo- 
man— naturally  submissive,  meek,  comply- 
ing. Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
can  induce  you  to  do  such  violence  to  your 
nature  as  to  accept,  and  even  assume,  the 
office  of  guiding  and  controlling  such  a 
(comparatively)  coarse  animal  as  a  man  ; 
but  your  duty  to  him  requires  it.  And  even 
when  he  is  disposed  to  resist  the  control 
which  he  ought  to  submit  to,  you  must 
stoop  to  all  means  of  inducing  him  to  com- 
ply, partially,  if  not  entirely. 
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But  even  men  themselves  may  supply  you 
with  examples  to  rouse  your  emulation,  and 
induce  you  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  duty. 
Do  you  not  see  men  (selfish  as  we  know  man 
is  compared  to  woman)  consenting  to  be 
ministers  of  state  ?  They  undertake  the  la- 
borious task  of  providing  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  ;  they  bear  being  re- 
proached, instead  of  thanked  for  it ;  it  takes 
them  sometimes  several  hours,  or  days,  of 
alternate  coaxing  and  threatening  to  induce 
the  king  to  issue  his  "  royal  commands,"  to 
them  to  do  what  they  judge  best,  and  which 
be  utterly  dislikes  ;  and  they  make  long 
speeches  in  parliament,  and  use  every  kind 
of  manoeuvre  to  get  a  bill  passed  for  their 
country's  good  ;  and  all  Jbecause  they  know 
that  the  country  could  not  be  well  gov- 
erned without  them. 

All  this  should  inspire  you  with  emula- 
tion. You  should  consider  that  no  exertion 
is  too  great  to  enable  you  to  make  your  su- 
perior judgment  available  in  the  service  of 
your  husband,  even  though  he  should  be  so 
stupid  as  not  to  perceive  the  benefit.  For, 
after  all,  you  will,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to 
succeed  completely.  Some  husbands  are 
given  to  insist  on  interfering  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  income,  the  management  of  children 
and  of  servants,  and  other  domestic  con- 
cerns. But  you  must  do  the  best  you  can, 
always  remembering  that  every  shilling  your 
husband  spends  withour  your  leave  is  down- 
right robbery,  though  you  may  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  it ;  and  that  whatever  household 
control  he  assumes  is  an  act  of  usurpation — 
the  worst  kind  of  usurpation,  just  as  many 
account  suicide  the  worst  kind  of  murder — 
for  it  is  rebellion  against  himstlf,  you  being 
in  your  own  department  his  representative, 
and  invested  with  all  his  authority. 

Husbands  must  be  managed  according  to 
their  dispositions.  There  is  no  one  kind  of 
treatment  that  will  suit  all  alike.  You  must 
try  the  mode  you  think  most  likely  to  suit 
your  own  husband's  character,  and  if  that 
does  not  succeed,  try  another.  But  it  is 
much  better  if  you  can  hit  on  the  right  sys- 
tem at  once,  than  to  have  to  make  a  change. 
In  .particular,  the  imperious  mode — the 
straightforward,  determined  assumption  of 
authority — which  succeeds  very  well  with 
some  meek-spirited  men,  and  is  the  only  plan 
with  some  cowardly  ones,  is  a  very  danger- 
ous course  if  it  docs  fail.  A  man  whom  his 
wife  has  attempted  to  bully,  and  without 
success,  is  apt  to  become  totally  unmannge- 
able  by  all  methods  afterwards.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  scolding.    It  succeeds 


admirably  with  some  men  ;  but  when  it  docs 
noi  succeed,  it  weakens  a  wife*s  influence. 

Generally  speakings  therefore,  I  should 
recommend  gentle  means  to  begin  with  ;  and 
harsher  modes  to  be  resorted  to  afterwards, 
if  the  former  fail.  Many  men  are  governed 
by  their  affections.  For  though  a  man  is  a 
very  unfeeling,  hard-hearted  animal,  com- 
pared with  one  of  us,  still  there  are  many  of 
them  that  have  affection  enough  to  be  ruled 
through  the  means  of  that.  And  though 
they  are  generally  too  unfeeling  to  shed 
tears  themselves,  except  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions, it  is  well  worth  trying  whether  a  man 
may  not  be  softened  by  his  wife's  tears  when 
he  is  disposed  to  be  refractory.  But  take 
care  not  to  wear  it  out.  To  be  always  cry- 
ing on  very  slight  occasions,  may  so  accus- 
tom a  man  to  the  sight  that  his  heart  will 
become  (as  Dickens  expresses  it)  quite  water- 
proof. 

Perseverance,  again,  will  succeed  with 
some  men  when  nothing  else  will.  I  have 
known  men  who  could  stand  coaxing,  and 
scolding,  and  weeping,  fairly  wearied  out  by 
incessant  importunity,  just  as  many  people 
are  bothered  into  giving  to  a  beggar.  I  would 
have  you  try  the  other  ways  first ;  but,  if 
everything  else  fails,  it  is  worth  tr}'rng  wheth- 
er a  man  may  not  be  wearied  out,  so  as  to 
give  way  merely  for  the  sake  of  hearing  no 
more  about  it. 

But  in  all  cases  I  strongly  recommend  you 
never  openly  to  claim  power,  nor  to  boast  of 
governing  your  husband,  either  to  him  or 
any  one  else.  You  may  sometimes,  like  the 
dog  in  the  fable,  miss  the  substance  by  catch- 
ing at  the  shadow.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  has 
a  bad  appearance  in  most  people's  eyes. 

Your  glory  should  be,  not  only  to  take 
care  that  your  husband  should  do  what  he 
ought,  but  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  is  his  own  choice.  It  is  glo- 
rious to  represent  yourself  as  submitting  with 
angelic  meekness  to  the  imperious  sway  of 
your  lord,  when  in  reality  you  have  prevail- 
ed on  him  to  give  way,  and  to  be  guided  by 
your  better  judgment  to  do  just  what  yon 
think  best.  When  you  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  buy  you  a  smart  dress,  which  in  heart 
he  grudges,  or  to  set  up  his  carriage,  or  to 
change  his  residence,  or  to  cut  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, or  to  change  his  name,  or  to  fre- 
quent parties  which  ho  detests,  Arc,  you 
should  whisper  to  all  your  friends,  as  a  great 

secret,  that  Mr. would  have  it  so,  and 

that,  though  you  said  all  you  could  to  per- 
suade him  to  the  contrary,  finding  him  bent 
upon  it,  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  comply. 
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And  if  ever  be  should  protest  against  your 
saying  this,  do  not  scruple  to  contradict  him 
most  vehemently,  and  to  insist  on  it  tliat  you 
iilerely  yielded  to  his  wishes ;  which,  after 
all,  is,  as  I  have  already  explained,  quite 
true,  since  in  these  matters  your  will  is  to  be 
considered  as  his. 

I  may  as  well  mention,  by  the  way,  that 
letters  either  to  or  from  you,  are  perfectly 
sacred  from  a  husband's  eye.  And  if  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  or  for  whatever 
reason,  he  has  opened  a  letter  to  you,  though 
he  might  know  it  to  be  a  tradesman's  bill 
that  he  was  to  pay,  let  him  have  no  peace 
day  or  night  for  some  time.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  see 
all  his  letters,  because  there  is  always  a  like- 
lihood that  they  may  relate  to  domestic  mat- 
ters, which  are  your  province.  I  know  there 
are  husbands  so  unreasonable  that  they  abso- 
lutely will  not  allow  this,  and  then  you  must 
e'en  yield  to  brute  force.  Nor  would  I  say 
that  it  is  worth  while,  if  your  husband  is 
very  resolute  on  this  point,  to  risk  a  quarrel 
about  it.  Only  remember  what  your  rights 
are,  and  enforce  them  when  you  can. 

I  would  recommend  you,  however,  not  to 
mention  to  others  that  you  open  his  letters ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  flatly  deny,  both  to 
them  and  to  him,  that  you  ever  do  so.  If 
he  should  particularize  to  you  some  instance 
of  it,  you  can  find  some  reason  why  it  was 
necessary  in  that  particular  instance,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  ever  occurred.  All  the 
other  instances  you  must  remember  to  forget 
entirely. 

One  point  there  is  in  which  many  husbands 
are  particularly  apt  to  encroach,  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  children.  I  have  known 
a  man  act  as  if  he  really  thought  the  children 
belonged  to  the  father  as  much  as  to  the  moth- 
er.  And  yet  what  a  mere  nothing  is  the 
love,  and  care,  and  anxiety  of  a  father,  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  mother !  And  how 
incomparably  inferior  is  a  man's  judgment  to 
a  woman's  in  all  that  relates  to  the  care  and 
education  of  children !  All  this  you  must 
take  due  care  to  impress  on  your  children, 
lest  they  should  make  the  mistake  of  feeling 
a  disproportionate — that  is,  an  equal — degree 
of  regard  for  their  father.  In  order  to  im- 
press this  wholesome  lesson  the  more  fully 
both  on  them  and  him,  you  should  take  care 
to  let  most  of  the  indulgences  and  gratifica- 
tions appear  to  proceed  from  you,  and  the 
restraints,  and  privations,  and  punishments 
from  him.  "Papa  won't  allow  this,"  and 
'*  Papa  insists  on  so  and  so,"  even  when  it 
is  your  own  will  that  they  are  required  to 
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comply  with.  And  if  ever  he  is  disposed  to 
censure  or  complain  of  any  of  the  children, 
or  to  deny  or  forbid  them  anything,  do  you 
make  your  appearance  as  intercessor  in  the 
child* s  presence,  so  as  to  present  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  him.  Should  he  venture  to  re- 
monstrate against  this,  or,  indeed,  to  remon- 
strate on  any  point  in  the  presence  of  the 
children,  you  should  complain  bitterly  of  the 
cruelty  of  finding  fault  with  you  before  your 
own  children.  And  take  care  to  do  this  be- 
fore them ;  that  is,  to  do  what  vconld  be  the 
very  thing  you  are  censuring,  if  the  children 
were  to  be  considered  as  his  no  less  than 
yours.  Nothing  will  more  effectually  im- 
press on  their  minds  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  the  children  mre  the  rightful  property 
of  the  mother. 

With  servants  I  don't  think  it  advisable  to 
go  quite  so  far ;  only  let  them  all  understand 
that  it  is  to  you  they  must  look  for  directions 
as  to  all  they  are  to  do.  And  as  for  his  dis- 
missing, or  engaging,  or  retaining  any,  with- 
out your  permission,  that  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  your  rights, 
which  must  be  resisted  tp  the  uttermost. 

As  to  friends,  if  there  are  any  of  your 
husband's  whom  you  dislike,  either  because 
you  suspect  he  is  disposed  to  treat  them 
with  confidence,  (which  ought  to  be  yours 
exclusively,)  and  to  consult  with  them,  and 
give  them  a  place  in  his  heart ;  or  because 
they  have  committed  the  unpardonable  of- 
fense (to  you)  of  doing  him  some  important 
service,  or  because  their  company  bores  you, 
or  because  their  wives  are  disagreeable,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  it  is  your  duty  to  alienate 
him  from  them  to  the  best  of  your  power. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  can  be  no  real 
love  without  jealousy.  And,  therefore,  when 
you  made  a  vow  to  love  your  husband,  yon 
engflged  to  do  your  best  that  he  should  love 
no  one  else — woman  or  man — except  such 
as,  being  your  own  friends,  are,  so  far,  a  part 
of  yourself.  But  jealousy,  I  need  hardly 
say,  is  never  to  be  acknorjcledged,  but  always 
strenuously  denied.  Your  husband,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be  bitterly  reproached  if  he 
should  ever  dare  to  manifest  the  least  jeal- 
ousy of  any  friend  of  yours,  female  or  male, 
whom  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  consult 
with  as  to  the  best  way  of  fulfilling  your  dif- 
ficult task  of  managing  such  a  creature  as  a 
man,  and  to  talk  over  domestic  grievances. 

Various  occasions  will  present  themselves 
for  prejudicing  him  against  those  whom  you 
wish  to  keep  from  loo  close  an  intimacy. 
One  mode,  which  is  particularly  successful 
with  some  men,  is,  to  twit  him  with  being 
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led,  governed,  kept  in  leading-strings,  by  any 
one  whom  he  is  disposed  confidentially  to 
consult  with.  You  may  hint  how  much  the 
world  perceives  and  laments  that  a  man  of 
his  good  sense  should  be  so  much  at  another 
Inan's  disposal,  instead  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  himself.  And  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  you,  if  you  exercise  any  tolerable 
ingenuity,  to  make  this  true.  If  you  hint,  as 
a  great  secret,  to  each  of  your  friends,  how 
deplorably  your  husband  is  misled  by  Mr. 
So-and-so,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  does 
not  assert  his  independence,  you  will  soon 
find  that  the  world  will  say  what  you  repre- 
sent them  as  saying. 

And  here  you  are  to  observe  that  you 
must  always,  in  speaking  to  your  husband,  or 
to  any  one  else,  of  his  friends,  take  for 
granted  (as  it  is  well  known  such  is  generally 
the  case  with  men)  that  his  friendship  is 
founded  on  a  mere  capricious /anr^^.  His  es- 
teem for  them,  and  the  good  qualities  he 
attributes  to  them.,  are  to  be  set  to  the  ac- 
count of  his  partiality.  And  he  is  partial  to 
them  because  they  are  his  friends.  They 
became  his  friends,  not  on  account  of  any  real 
merit,  but  because  he  took  a  fancy  to  them. 
On  this  assumption  you  must  always  proceed. 
Any  degree  of  kindness  and  hospit^illty, 
therefore,  which  you  show  towards  any  of  his 
friends  whom  you  like,  you  are  always  to 
represent  as  a  favor  done  to  him — as  an  in- 
dmgence  of  a  fancy  of  his. 

Then,  as  for  the  procedure  you  are  to 
adopt  towards  those  friends  of  his  whom  you 
don  t  like,  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you 
how  easily  you  may  make  your  house  unplea- 
sant to  them.  If  you  are  scrupulously  and 
stiffly  civil,  distant,  cold,  and  unwilling  to 
enter  into  conversation,  and  on  the  watch  to 
introduce  whatever  topics  are  the  most  likely 
annoy  them,  they  will  gradually  draw  off 
towards  other  houses  in  which  they  meet 
with  a  warmer  welcome  from  the  lady. 

'What  I  have  said  respecting  friends,  ap- 
plies, in  a  great  degree,  to  all  other  sources 
of  enjoyment  which  your  husband  may  have 
that  are  at  all  independent  of  you.  His  gun 
or  fishing-rod,  his  pencil,  his  horses  or  dogs, 
his  books  or  his  garden,  &lc,  are  all  to  be  re- 
garded by  you  as  more  or  less  rira/« ;  and 
you  must  take  measures  to  prevent  his  ob- 
taining too  much  gratification  from  them. 

You  yourself  aie  bound,  as  a  good  wife,  to 
be  yourself  a  never-failing  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  him.  And  this  must  be  done,  not 
merely  by  cultivating  those  obvious  arts  of 
pleasing,  in  which  hardly  any  woman  needs 
be  instructed  who  is  earnestly  bent  on  putting 


forth  ber  attractions,  but  by  tempering  all 
these  with  that  ingredient  which  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  fastidious  taste  of  man,  variety. 
The  charms  of  variety  are  proverbial.  To 
make  a  man  happy  by  a  constant  unvarying 
display  of  amiable  qualities,  is  as  mistaken  an 
attempt  as  to  think  of  composing  a  piece  of 
music  without  discords,  or  to  prepare  a  feast 
consisting  of  everything  luscious,  without  salt, 
mustard,  pepper,  or  vinegar.  We  enjoy  fine 
weather  ten  times  the  more  from  our  uncer- 
tainty when  it  will  come,  and  how  long  it 
will  last.  In  climates  which  have  a  constant 
blue  sky  and  hot  sun  month  after  month,  peo- 
ple get  heartily  weary  of  it.  And,  in  respect  of 
female  society,  the  resort  of  men  to  polygamy 
in  countries  where  it  is  permitted,  shows  how 
strong  is  the  passion  of  men  for  variety. 

This  variety  a  good  wife  must  furnish  in 
her  own  person.  It  is  the  chief  art  for  main- 
taining a  strong  hold  on  her  husband's  aflfec- 
tions.  To  be  constantly  sullen  and  cold,  or 
constantly  peevish  and  complaining,  or  for- 
ever overbearing  and  violent,  is  to  be  like 
a  climate  of  incessant  rain  and  fog,  or  of  per- 
petual storm.  To  be  always  kind,  and  yield- 
ing, and  good-humored,  is  as  tiresome  and 
insipid  as  a  climate  of  perpetual  calm  and 
bright  sunshine.  And  every  one  knows  how 
ungratefully  indifierent  or  unkind,  husbands 
generally  are  to  wives  who  treat  them  with 
this  uniform  gentleness  and  kindness — this 
surfeit  of  amiability. 

A  perfect  wife  resembles  that  favorite 
liquor  of  the  male  sex,  punch.  Well-made 
punch  is  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  too 
sweet  nor  too  sour,  but  a  judicious  compound 
of  all  contradictions.  Different  palates,  in- 
deed, and  constitutions,  are  suited  by  differ- 
ent proportions ;  but  some  mixture  there 
must  be  for  every  one.  The  spirit  may  be 
considered  as  representing  intellectual  vigor, 
and  knowledge  of  important  subjects.  A 
blue-stocking  lady,  therefore,  is  a  strong  dram 
of  brandy,  which  most  gentlefolks  don't  like 
at  all,  or  only  a  very  litUe  on  rare  occasions. 
The  water  corresponds  to  ordinary  chat  about 
the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day.  This, 
by  itself,  is  insipid,  and  only  serves  to  quench 
the  thirst  we  feel  for  social  intercourse — for 
talkhig  and  hearing  ;  but  it  is  a  good  vehicle 
for  something  more  agreeable.  The  sugar, 
of  course,  represents  kindness,  endearments 
of  every  sort,  and,  not  least,  flatter}\  A 
great  deal  of  it,  by  itself,  is  cloying  to  the 
last  degree;  but  it  is  a  most  acceptable  ad- 
dition to  the  other  ingredients.  And  the 
lemon  juice  answers  to  opposition,  contradic- 
tion, reproach,  sarcasm,  scolding,  and  every- 
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thing  that  gives  a  pungent  acidity  to  one's 
intercourse,  and  takes  off  the  flatness  of  it 
It  is  your  business,  then,  to  temper  these 
ingredients  together  so  as  to  produce  that 
agreeable  compound  which  is  necessary  to 
gratify  a  man's  taste  for  variety.  Some  men 
of  obtuse  palates  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
acidity  ;  while  to  others  a  very  little  will  make 
their  eyos  water,  and  set  their  teeth  on  edge. 
But  whenever  you  find  you  have  overdone  it, 
throw  in  plenty  of  sugar ;  and  you  will  find 
this  incalculably  more  acceptable  than  if  you 
had  given  him  nothin?but  sugar,  sugar,  sugar, 
all  along.  It  is  like  the  resolution  of  a  diicord 
in  music.  I  dare  say  you  may  have  observed 
that,  in  a  person  whose  ordinary  demeanor  is 
cold  and  reserved,  or  harsh  and  morose, 
when  some  occasion  occurs  that  he  finds  it 
worth  while  to  be  very  gracious,  in  order  to 
get  votes  or  to  carry  some  other  point,  he  will 
be  received  with  open  arms,  and  will  run  round 
your  obliging,  good-humored  fellows,  in  pop- 
ularity. However,  due  regard,  as  I  nave 
said,  must  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  particular  man  you  have  to  deal  with. 
Only  remember  that  some  variety  is  necessa- 
ry for  all.  Woman's  charm  is  well  known 
to  consist,  as  the  poet  says,  in  her  being 

"  Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  iight-quivering  aspen  made." 

And  observe,  in  this  admirable  description, 
that  *'  uncertain''  is  part  of  it.  If  your 
changes  are  regular — fits  of  good  and  of  ill - 
humor,  of  talking  and  silence,  &c.,  coming 
at  fixed  intervals,  or  called  forth  by  known 
circumstances,  so  as  to  be  foreseen,  it  takes 
away  all  the  amusing  interest  of  variability. 
Never  let  the  man  know  beforehand,  with 
anything  like  certainty,  what  will  please  or 
what  will  displease  you.  But  sometimes  give 
him  a  sudden  shower  when  he  was  calculat- 
ing on  fair  weather ;  and  sometimes  treat  him 
to  a  bright  blue  sky  when  he  was  apprehend- 
ing a  storm. 

Of  course,  however,  you  will  remember,  on 
the  whole,  to  give  him  rather  more  sugar  in 
his  punch  in  proportion  as  he  behaves  well, 
and  to  let  anything  that  crosses  your  inclina- 
tions always  call  forth  more  of  the  acid.  But 
nothing  should  be  done  in  extremes.  It  was, 
I  think,  one  of  the  seven  sages  that  gave  it  as 
a  maxim,  to  consider  your  friends  as  persons 
who  might  hereafter  be  your  enemies,  and  to 
treat  your  enemies  as  if  they  might  some  day 
be  your  friends.  You  should  act  on  a  some- 
what corresponding  maxim.     Take  care  to 


avoid  an  irreconcilable  quarrel.  Never  go 
so  far,  on  the  one  side,  as  to  declare  that  yo^ 
have  lost  all  love  and  esteem  for  your  hus- 
band, nor  say  anything  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  retract.  You  might  break  altogeth- 
er the  line  that  holds  your  fish.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  when  you  are  disposed  to  be 
gracious,  never  be  quite  satisfied,  lest  the 
man  should  grow  careless  and  fancy  himself 
quite  perfect.  In  accepting  with  much  grat- 
itude and  good-humor  something  that  he  has 
done  right,  you  must  accept  it  only  as  an  in- 
stalmenl,  and  always  have  some  httle  matter 
behind  to  complain  or  to  call  for. 

Of  course  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
your  husband  has  no  business  to  find  fault 
with  you  on  any  occasion.  To  form  and  reg- 
ulate such  a  delicate  thing  as  a  female  charac- 
ter, is  a  task  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  coarse 
and  clumsy  mind  of  a  man.  He  might  as  well 
undertake  to  superintend  your  toilet;  and  if  he 
has  the  love  and  admiration  for  you  which  he 
ought  to  have,  he  will  never  see  any  faults 
in  you,  even  if  you  have  any.  He  will  rath- 
er  be  looking  to  his  own,  and  trying  to  ren* 
der  himself  less  unworthy  of  you.  But  still 
you  should  always  profess  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  be  instructed,  and  admonished,  and 
told  of  your  faults.  You  must  always  rep- 
resent yourself  as  open  to  conviction,  and  glad 
of  reproof ;  for  any  one  who  should  question 
this,  would  be  denying  you  credit  for  that 
modest  diffidence  and  humility  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  our  sex,  and  so  becoming. 
Your  exemption,  therefore,  from  censure  and 
reproof  should  appear  to  arise  not  from  your 
being  unable  to  bear  censure  and  reproof, 
but  from  your  never  needing  any.  Your 
husband's  finding  no  fault  with  you  is  to  be 
understood  as  proceeding  not  from  your  ob- 
jecting to  be  told  of  your  faults,  but  from 
your  not  having  any. 

Now,  some  men  are  so  stupid  and  perverse 
as  not  to  understand  all  this  ;  and  when  you 
talk  much,  as  you  ought  to  do,  of  your  im- 
perfections and  of  your  great  anxiety  to  have 
a  faithful  monitor  at  hand  to  point  out  your 
failings,  the  blockheads  will  have  the  impu- 
dence to  take  you  at  your  word,  and  set  to 
work  in  sober  sadness  to  look  out  for,  and 
tell  you  of,  your  imperfections,  and  in- 
struct you,  forsooth,  how  to  improve  your 
character ! 

It  requires  some  management  to  get  rid 
of  this  impertinence  without  giving  up  your 
claim  to  that  modest  difiSdence  which  I  have 
just  mentioned — without  acknowledging,  in 
short,  that  you  don't  Uke  to  be  told  of 
your  faults. 
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The  general  rule  is,  to  acknowledge  in 
general  termB  that  you  are  a  mere  mass  of 
inperfections,  but  stoutly  to  deny  each  par- 
ticular charge.  Every  body  knows  that  we 
are  all  "miserable  sinners/'  and  all  quite 
ready  to  confess  it  cheerfully,  but  any  one 
particular  instance  of  sin  is  a  charge  to  which 
most  people  vehemently  plead  not  guilty; 
and,  as  a  general  rule  you  must  go  on  this 
plan.  Your  ordinary  course  must  be  to 
inaintain  that  such  and  such  a  particular 
ault  is  just  the  very  one  you  are  most  inca- 
pable of ;  and  that  in  this  or  that  particular 
instance  you  were  perfectly  in  the  right. 
This  plan,  however,  will  not  do  to  be  acted 
on  exclusively.  You  must  often  resort  to 
other  modes  of  procedure  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  impertinent  censorship. 

One  way  is  to  take  every  admonition,  how- 
ever calmly  given,  as  the  result  of  personal 
resentment.  For  it  is  plain  that  no  one  who 
loves  and  admires  you  as  he  ought,  would 
ever  find  fault  with  you.  Anything  there- 
fore, which  your  husband  may  blame,  you 
may  consider  him  as  viewing  in  the  light  of 
a  personal  offense.  You  must  express  your 
sorrow  for  having  made  him  angry  with  you, 
implore  his  forgiveness,  and  lament  your 
want  of  power  to  give  him  satisfaction.  On 
this  point  you  must  make  a  resolute  stand, 
whatever  may  be  his  disavowals  of  anger 
toad  his  calmness  of  demeanor,  which  you  are 
to  set  down,  without  hesitation,  as  feigned. 
This  will  probably  cure  him  of  his  dream  of 
playing  the  monitor,  censor,  instructor,  critic, 
counsellor,  &c.,  for  your  benefit,  and  at  your 
request.  When  he  finds  that  every  admoni- 
tion or  censure  is  sure  to  be  set  down  to  self- 
love,  as  originating  in  resentment  at  some 
personal  annoyance  to  himself,  and  is  sup- 
pbsed  to  be  given  for  his  own  sake,  and  not 
for  yours,  he  will  probably  desist. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  understand  him 
always  as  meaning  much  more  than  he  says. 
If  he  object,  for  instance,  to  your  having 
made  some  imprudent  purchase,  what  he 
means  is,  of  course,  that  he  has  no  confi- 
dence at  all  in  your  judgment  in  anything, 
and  regards  you  as  a  fool,  not  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  money  or  business.  If  he  make 
any  remark  on  your  having  advanced  some 
unsound  opinion,  or  let  out  something  before 
company  which  had  been  better  not  mention- 
ed, he  means  that  you  and  all  other  women  are 
chattering  simpletons,  who  had  better  never 
talk  about  anything  but  the  weather.  If  he  re- 
monstrate with  you  for  being  snappish  or  sulky 
on  some  occasion,  his  meamng  is  that  he  con- 
siders you  as  ill-tempered  and  altogether  dis- 


agreeable. If  he  thinks  some  dish  at  dinner 
ill  dressed,  his  meaning  is  that  there  is  never 
anything  at  his  table  fit  to  eat,  and  that  you 
starve  him.     And  so  in  other  cases. 

You  remember,  I  dare  say,  the  fairy-tale 
of  the  princess  whom  her  cruel  step-mother 
intended  to  scourge  most  severely,  and  who 
was  preserved  by  a  beneficent  fairy,  who 
converted  the  rods,  unperceived,  into  a  bunch 
of  feathers ;  so  that  when  the  savage  dame 
thought  her  victim  was  flayed,  she  was  barely 
tickled.  Now  suppose  some  malignat  fairy 
could  play  a  contrary  trick  on  a  tender 
mother,  and  secretly  change  the  twigs  with 
which  she  was  gently  chastising  her  child 
into  a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  or  Russian  knout,  so 
that  she  could  not  give  the  gentlest  tap 
without  fetching  streams  of  blood,  she 
would,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  give  up 
whipping  altoffether.  This  must  be  your 
plan.  And  when  your  husband  finds  that 
the  gentlest  admonition  is  always  understood 
as  a  most  severe  rebuke,  and  a  charge  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  that  no 
disavowal  of  his  will  ever  be  listened  to,  he 
will  give  up  the  game. 

And  to  strengthen  your  interpretation  of 
his  meaning,  you  may  sometimes  represent 
him  as  saying  a  little  more  than  he  really 
did  say  ;  because  you  are  inwardly  sure  that 
if  he  did  not  utter  those  very  words,  they 
were  in  his  mind.  To  put  in  or  leave  out 
some  little  word,  such  as  "always,"  or 
"never,"  will  make  anything  that  he  may 
have  said  as  unjust  and  offensive  as  it  ought 
to  be  made  to  appear.  And  as  for  denying 
his  words,  why,  if  they  passed  in  a  ttte-d-Ute 
between  yon  two,  your  assertion  is  as  good 
as  his. 

As  for  the  charges  themselves  thus 
brought  against  you,  it  will  often  have  an 
amiable  appearance  if,  instead  of  strenuously 
denying  them,  you  meekly  submit  to  his  hard 
opinions,  only  lamenting  that  he  should  think 
so  very  ill  of  you,  and  compassionating  his 
sad  lot  in  being  tied  to  a  wife  so  incapable  of 
making  him  happy,  and  wishing  yourself 
dead  that  he  may  unite  himself  to  a  more 
suitable  companion.  This  delicate  hint  that 
he  wishes  yon  dead,  will  put  a  stop,  if  he 
have  not  a  heart  of  rock,  to  all  complaints 
and  fault-finding  hereafter;  especially  if  you 
throw  in  some  allusions  to  your  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  So-and-so,  how  happy  a  couple  they 
seem  to  be,  and  how  gratifying  it  must  be  to 
her  to  find  that  she  can  give  her  husba^id 
satisfaction.  And  she,  perhaps,  will  be,  at 
the  very  same  time,  making  a  similar  use  of 
you  and  your  husband  ;  pointing  you  out  to 
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hers  as  a  model  of  a  happy  couple  ;  and  like 
you,  taking  for  granted  that  because  there  is 
no  bickering  going  on  before  company, 
the  Ute-a-Uie  mtercourse  goes  on  just  as 
smoothly. 

With  your  female  friends  in  private,  how- 
ever, you  may  have  much  useful  conversa- 
tion. You  may  compare  notes  as  to  your 
respective  private  gnevances,  and  set  forth 
your  claims  to  the  praise  of  self-denying  pa- 
tience in  bearing  and  doing  so  much  in  carry- 
ing on  the  difficult  business  of  managing 
such  a  (comparatively)  selfish  and  perverse 
animal  as  a  man.  And  you  may  take 
lessons  from  each  other  as  to  the  right  con- 
duct of  curtain  lectures,  and  all  other  means 
that  are  to  be  used  for  polishing  down,  by 
rougher  or  gentler  friction,  the  asperities  of 
the  male  character. 

The  task  is  a  hard  one,  certainly ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  coarser  material  of  which  man 
is  formed.  For  man,  you  know,  was  "  made 
of  earth,  and  woman  was  made  of  man  ;"  and 
the  signs  may  still  be  seen  of  this  original 
coarseness.  But  when  you  see  how  much 
may  be  made  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  even 


of  wild  hawks,  by  skilful  training — how  they 
are  taught  to  come  when  they  are  callea, 
and  to  00  as  they  are  bid — you  must  never 
despair  of  taming  a  husband. 

But  I  must  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  conversation  with  your  female  friends,  and 
with  your  own  relatives,  and  indeed  with  all, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  your  husband 
is  your  own  exclusive  property,  and  that  do 
one  else  is  to  be  allowed  either  to  blame  os 
to  praise  him  but  yourself.  Any  disparage- 
ment of  him  by  another  is  to  be  resented 
most  vehemently,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  part 
of  yourself,  and  the  very  man  you  have 
chosen  out  of  all  the  world ;  and  any  com- 
mendation of  him  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
covert  censure  of  yourself — as  an  insinuation 
that  you  are  not  worthy  of  so  good  ft  hus- 
band. Whatever  you  may  think  proper  to 
say  to  him,  or  of  him,  yourself,  you  must 
not  allow  others  to  be  so  impertinent  aa  to 
bring  him  under  their  jurisdiction,  by  pre- 
summg  either  to  find  fault  with  him  or  to 
commend  him.  He  belongs  to  you  ;  and  no 
one  must  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon 
your  undoubted  prerogative. 


From  BvBtUy'i    MUoallaay. 

THE    RETURN    OF    SPRING 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HOVAUS. 


The  fields  were  clad  in  tints  of  green, 

The  hedgerows  deck'd  with  leaves  were  seen, 

Fresh  flowers  unfolded  to  my  sight, 

The  air  was  mild,  the  heavens  were  bright ; 

I  knew  not  what  the  change  might  be, 

Not  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

The  woods  assumed  a  darker  hue, 
From  bough  to  bough  blithe  songsters  flew, 
Sending  to  me  their  joyous  greeting, 
And  balmy  odors  round  me  fleeting ; 
I  knew  not  what  the  change  might  be, 
Nor  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

Fresh  life,  sweet  sounds,  and  fragrant  air, 
Bright  colors  met  me  everywhere ; 
All  seem*d  in  harmony  conspiring, 
My  soul  with  lively  transport  firing ; 
I  knew  not  what  the  change  might  be, 
Nor  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

"Surely,"  thought  I,  " some  Power  unknown, 
From  his  bright  sphere  to  ours  is  flown, 
Himself  the  rarest  gifts  revealing, 
By  sweets  and  flowers  ot  gracious  hAaling  • 


For  what  this  sudden  ehange  can  be 
I  kDOw  not»  nor  how  wrought  in  me. 

**  Perchance  begins  a  glorious  reign, 
When  dust  shall  rise  to  life  a^in ; 
When  trees  shall  move  like  hvii^  creatures. 
And  beasts  gain  human  souls  and  features, 
For  what  this  sudden  chanfi;e  can  be 
I  know  not,  nor  howVrougnt  in  me." 

Whilst  thus  I  mused,  nor  yet  could  tell. 
My  bosom  glowed  with  mightier  swell ; 
A  lovely  maiden  passed  me  smiling, 
Her  fi^lonce  both  soul  and  sense  beguiling, 
Nor  Knew  I  what  the  change  might  be. 
Nor  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 

The  daziling  sunbeams  blind  my  e^es ; 
"Tis  Spring!"  a  voice  within  me  cries; 
Oh,  blessed  time !  the  winter  past, 
EarUi's  icy  fetters  burst  at  last. 
Her  sons  Who  long  have  pined  in  sadness. 
Shall  live  like  Owl's  in  joy  and  gladness  I 

Now  knew  I  what  this  change  must  be, 
And  what  had  wrought  this  change  in  me. 
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Lift  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper^  interspersed  with  Sketches  from  his  Jfote-Books  of  Dis- 
tinguished Contemporary  Characters.  By  Bransbt  Lake  Cooper,  Esq., 
F.  K.  S.     2  vols.     London.     1843. 


PART  I. 


Sir  Astley  Cooper  died  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  on  the  12  th  of  February,  1841 — 
that  is,  upwards  of  eight  years  ago — and 
with  him  was  extinguished  a  great  light  of 
the  age.  He  was  a  thorough  Englishman ; 
his  character  being  pre-eminently  du^tin- 
gaished  by  simplicity,  courage,  good  nature, 
and  generosity.  He  was  very  straight- 
forward, and  of  wonderful  determination. 
His  name  will  always  be  mentioned  with 
ihe  respect  due  to  signal  personal  merit,  as 
that  of  a  truly  illustrious  surgeon  and 
anatomist,  devoting  the  whole  powers  of 
his  mind  and  body,  with  a  constancy  and 
enthusiasm  which  never  once  flagged,  to  the 
advancement  of  his  noble  and  beneficent 
profession.  His  personal  exertions  and 
sacrifices  in  the  pursuit  of  science  were 
almost  unprecedented ;  but  he  knew  that 
they  were  producing  results  permanently 
benefitting  his  fellow-creatures,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  must  have  felt  a  natural  ex- 
ultation at  the  pre-eminence  which  they 
were  securing  to  himself  over  all  his  rivals 
and  contemporaries,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  prospect  of  his  name  being 
transmitted  with  honor  to  posterity.  What 
an  amount  of  relief  from  suffering  he  secured 
to  others  in  his  lifetime !  not  merely  by  his 
own  masterly  personal  exertions,  but  by 
skilfully  training  many  thousands  of  others* 
to — po,  and  do  likewise^  furnished  by  him 
with  the  principles  of  sound  and  enlightened 
surgical,  anatomical,  and  physiological  know- 
ledge !  And  these  principles  he  has  em- 
booied  in   his  admirable   writings,  to  train 


*  **■  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has,  on  one  occasion,  stated 
in  his  memoranda  that  he  had  educated  eight  thou- 
sand 9urgeon$  T — Memoirs,  vol.  ii  p.  426. 


succeceding  generations  of  surgeons,  so  as 
to  assuage  agony,  and  avert  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  limb.  Let  any  one  turn  from  this 
aspect  of  his  character,  and  look  at  him  in 
a  personal  and  social  point  of  view,  and  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  will  be  found,  in  all  the  varied 
relations  of  life — in  its  most  difiicult  posi- 
tions, in  the  face  of  every  temptation — uni- 
formly amiable,  honorable,  high-spirited,  and 
of  irreproachable  morals,  ffis  manners  fas- 
cinated all  who  came  in  contact  with  him ; 
and  his  personal  advantages  were  very  great. 
Tall,  well  proportioned,  of  graceful  carriage, 
of  a  presence  unspeakably  assttring  ,-*  with 
very  handsome  features,  wearing  ever  a 
winning  expression ;  of  manners  bland  and 
courtly,  without  a  tinge  of  sycophancy  or 
affectation,  the  same  to  monarch,  noble, 
peasant — in  the  hospital,  the  hovel,  the 
castle,  the  palace.  He  was  a  patient,  devoted 
teacher,  during  the  time  he  was  almost  over- 
powered by  the  multiplicity  of  his  harass- 
ingand  lucrative  professional  engagements ! 
Such  was  Sir  AsUey  Cooper  ;  a  man  whose 
memory  is  surely  entitled  to  the  best  exer- 
tions of  the  ablest  of  biographers.  Oh,  that 
a  Southey  could  do  by  Astley  Cooper  as  a 
Southey  did  by  Nelson ! 

"No    one,      observes    Mr.    Cooper,  the 


♦  "  From  the  period  of  Astley 's  appoiiitmeDt  to 
Guy's,"  says  Dr.  Roots,  in  a  communication  to  the 
author  of  this  work,  (voLi^  p.  815.)  **  until  the  mo- 
ment of  his  latest  breath,  he  was  everything  and  all 
to  the  suffering  and  afflicted ;  his  tuime  wa^  a  host, 
but  his  presence  brought  confidence  and  comfort ; 
and  I  have  often  observed  that  on  an  operating  day, 
should  anything  occur  of  an  untoward  character  m 
the  theatre,  the  moment  Astley  Cooper  entered,  and 
the  instrument  was  in  his  hand,  every  difficulty  was 
overcome,  and  safety  generally  ensued.** 
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nephew  of  Sir  Astley,  and  author  of  the 
work  now  before  us ;  "  has  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  render  the  history  of  any  surgeon 
a  matter  of  interest  or  amusement  to  the 
general  public."*  We  cannot  deny  the  as- 
sertion, even  after  having  perused  the  two 
volumes  under  consideration,  which  are  the 
production  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  making 
the  remark  just  quoted,  proceeds  truly  to 
observe,  that  "  no  author  has  had  so  favor- 
able an  opportunity" — i.  e,  of  rendering  the 
history  of  a  surgeon  a  matter  of  general 
interest — as  himself,  "  for  few  medical  men 
in  this  country  have  ever  held  so  remarkable 
a  position  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
for  so  long  a  period,  or  endeared  themselves 
by  so  many  acts  of  conduct,  independent  of 
their  profession,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper."f 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  became  the  biog- 
rapher of  his  uncle,  at  that  uncle's  own  rc- 
quest,|  who  also  left  behind  him  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  purpose.  We  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  own  that  we  cannot  compli- 
ment Mr.  Cooper  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  the  task  thus  imposed  upon 
him.  He  is  an  amiable  and  highly  honor- 
able man,  every  way  worthy  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  dis- 
tinguislied  kinsman,  and  whose  glorious  de- 
votion to  his  profession  he  shares  in  no  small 
degree.  Ha  is  also  an  able  man,  and  a  sur- 
geon of  great  reputation  and  eminence.  He 
must,  however,  with  the  manliness  which 
distinguishes  his  character,  bear  with  us 
while  we  express  our  belief  that  he  cannot 
himself  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
labors,  or  the  reception  of  them  by  the  pub- 
lic. He  evidently  lacks  the  leading  qualities 
of  the  biographer ;  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  a  true  and  hearty  feeling  for  his 
subject,  must  not  suffer  it  to  overmaster 
him ;  who,  conscious  that  he  is  writing  for 
the  public  at  large,  instinctively  perceives, 
as  himself  one  of  that  public,  what  is  likely 
to  interest  and  instruct  it — to  hit  the  happy 
medium  between  personal  and  professional 
topics,  and  to  make  both  subordinate  to  the 
development  of  the  man,  so  that  we  may  not 
lose  him  amonnr  the  incidents  of  his  life.  It 
is,  again,  extremely  difficult  for  a  man  to  be 
a  good  biographer  of  one  who  was  of  his 
own  profession.  He  is  apt  to  take  too  much, 
or  too  little,  for  granted ;  to  regard  that  as 
generally  interesting,  which  is  so  only  to  a 
very  limited  circle ;  and,  often  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions — whether  to   write  for 


♦  Introd.  p.  xi. 
X  Ibid.  p.  iz. 


f  Introd.  p.  zi. 


the  general  or  the  special  reader — to  dis- 
satisfy both.  From  one  or  two  passages  in 
his  "Introduction,"  Mr.  Cooper  seems  ^ 
have  felt  some  such  embarrassment,*  and 
also  to  liave  experienced  another  difficulty— 
whether  to  write  for  those  who  had  person- 
ally known  Sir  Astley,  or  for  stranger8.f 
Mr.  Cooper,  again,  though  it  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  say  so,  knows  really  too  muck 
of  Sir  Astley,  that  is,  has  so  identified  him^ 
self  with  Sir  Astley,  his  habits,  feelings, 
character,  and  doings,  as  boy  and  man,  as 
the  affectionate  admiring  pupil,  companion, 
and  kinsman,  that  he  has  lost  the  power 
of  removing  himself,  as  it  were,  to  such  a 
distance  from  his  subject  as  would  enable 
him  to  view  it  in  its  true  colors  and  just 
proportions.  These  disadvantages  should 
have  occasioned  him  to  reflect  very  gravely 
on  the  responsibility  which  he  was  about  to 
undertake,  in  committing  to  the  press  a  me- 
moir of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  did  so  sadly 
too  precipitately.  Within  sixteen  months' 
time  he  had  complete  his  labors,  and  they 
were  printed,  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
public.  This  was  an  interval  by  no  means 
too  short*  for  a  master  of  his  craft — a  ready 
and  expererienced  biographer,  but  ten  times 
too  short  for  one  who  was  not  such.  A 
picture  for  posterity  cannot  be  painted  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  in  five  miautes'  time ; 
which  might  perhaps  suffice  for  a  gaudy 
daub,  which  is  glanced  at  for  a  moment,  and 
forgotten  forever,  or  remembered  only  with 
feelings  of  displeasure  and  regret.  Mr. 
Cooper  felt  it  necessary  to  put  forward  some 
excuses,  which  we  must  frankly  tell  him  are 
insufficient.  "  Professional  duties,  engage- 
ments, and  other  circumstances  of  a  more 
private  nature,"  cannot  **  be  accepted  as  an 
apology  for  the  many  defects  to  be  found  in 
these  volumes. "J  A  memoir  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  ought 
never  to  have  stood  in  need  of  such  apolo- 
gies. If  he  had  not  sufficient  time  at  his 
command,  he  should  have  considerably  de- 
layed the  preparation  of  thp  Memoir,  or 
committed  his  materials  to  other  hands,  or 
subjected  his  performance  to  competent  re- 
vision. As  it  is,  wo  look  in  vain  for  discrim- 
ination, and  subordination,  and  method. 
Topics  are  introduced  which  should  have 
been  discarded,  or  handled  very,  very  dif- 
ferently. Innumerable  communications  from 
friends  and  associates  of  Sir  Astley  are  in- 
corporated into  the  work,  in  their  writers  ip- 


*  Introd.  pp.  X.  xi. 
I  Introd.  pp.  zr.  zvl 


flbid. 
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sisiima  verba;  and  this  is  positively  treated 
by  Mr.  Cooper  as  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion!* Again,  the  progress  of  the  Memoir 
is  continually  interrupted  by  subsidiary  me- 
moirs of  persons  who  had  been  casually  or 
professionally  connected  with  Sir  Astley,  but 
of  whom  the  public  at  large  knows  nothing, 
nor  cares  for  them  one  straw.  We  modify 
our  complaint,  on  this  score,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  sketches  of  his  contemporaries  by 
Sir  Astley  himself,  which  are  generally  inte- 
resting and  faithful,  and  occasionally  very 
striking.  It  grieves  us  to  speak  thus  plainly 
of  a  gentleman  so  estimable  and  eminent  as 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  and  justly  enjoying  so 
much  influence  and  reputation;  but,  alas! 
Maga  knows  not  friend  from  foe,  the  moment 
that  she  has  seated  herself  in  her  critical 
chair.  Unworthy  would  she  be  to  sit  there, 
as  she  has  for  now  four  hundred  moons,  were 
it  otherwise. 

The  work  before  us  came  under  our  notice 
at  the  time  when  it  was  published— early  in 
the  year  1843 ;  and  the  very  first  passage 
which  attracted  our  attention  was  the  follow- 
ing, lying  on  the  threshold — in  the  first  page 
of  the  Preface.  It  appeared  to  us  to  indi- 
cate a  writer  who  had  formed  strange  notions 
of  the  objects  and  uses  of  biography.  Speak- 
ing of  the  "  moral  benefit**  to  be  derived  from 
perusing  memoirs  of  those  whose  exertions 
had  raised  them  to  craiinence,  Mr.  Cooper 
proceeds  to  make  these  edifying  and  philoso- 
phical observations:  "Those  who  are  in 
the  meridian  of  their  career,  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover a  gratifying  parallel  in  themselves ; 
whilst  the  aged  may  still  be  reconciled  to  the 
result  of  their  pilgrimage,  if  less  successful, 
by  adopting  the  comfortable  (!)  self-assurance 
tnat  the  frowns  offortvne,  or  some  unlooked- 
for  fatality,  have  alone  prevented  them  from 
enjoying  a  similar  distinction,  or  becoming 
equally  useful  members  of  society /'f  In- 
deed! if  these  be  the  us^s  of  biography — 
thus  to  pander  to  a  complacent  overweening 
Vanity,  or  "minister"  poison  to  minds  dis- 
eased, embittered,  and  darkened  by  disap- 
pointment and  despair,  let  us  have  no  more  of 
It.  No,  no,  Mr.  Cooper,  such  are  not  the 
uses  of  biography,  which  are  to  entertain,  to 
interest,  to  instruct ;  and  its  "  moral  benefit" 
is  to  be  found  in  teaching  the  successful  in 
life  humility,  moderation,  gratitude ;  and 
stimulating  them  to  a  more  active  discharge 
of  their  duties — to  higher  attainments,  and 
more  beneficial  uses  of  them  on  behalf  of 

♦  Introd.  pp.   xiv.  xv. 
f  Preface^  pp.  v.  vL 


their  fellow- creations ;  and  also  to  remind 
them  that  their  sun,  then  glittering  at  its 
highest,  is  thenceforward  to  descend  the 
horizon !  And  as  for  those  who  have  failed 
to  attain  the  objects  of  their  hopes  and 
wishes,  the  contemplation  of  others'  success 
should  teach  lessons  of  resignation  and  self- 
knowledge;  set  them  upon  tracing  their 
failure  to  their  faults — ^faults  which  have 
been  avoided  by  him  of  whom  they  read  ; 
cause  them  to  form  a  lower  estimate  of  their 
own  pretensions  and  capabilities ;  and  if, 
after  all,  unable  to  account  for  failure,  bow 
with  cheerful  resignation — not  beneath  the 
"  frowns  of  fortune,"  or  yielding  to  "  fatal- 
ity," but  to  the  will  of  God,  who  gives  or 
withholds  honor  as  He  pleaseth,  and  orders 
all  the  events  of  our  hves  with  an  infinite,  an 
awful  wisdom  and  equity.  We  regard  this 
use  of  the  words  "  frowns  of  fortune,"  and 
"  unlooked-for  fatality,"  as  inconsiderate  and 
objectionable,  and  capable  of  being  misun- 
derstood by  younger  readers.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
a  gentleman  of  perfectly  orthodox  opinions 
and  correct  feelings  and  all  that  we  complain 
of,  is  his  hasty  use  of  unmeaning  or  objec- 
tionable phraseology.  In  the  very  next 
paragraph  to  that  from  which  we  have  been 
quoting,  he  thus  laudably  expresses  himself 
upon  the  subject.  "  It  will  be  a  useful  les- 
son to  observe  that  such  distinction  is  the 
reward  of  early  assiduous  application,  deter- 
mined self-denial,  unwearied  industry,  and 
high  principle,  without  which,  talents,  how- 
ever brilliant,  will  be  of  slight  avail,  or  prove 
to  be  only  ignesfattd  which  betray  to  danger 
and  destruction."  And  let  us  here  place 
conspicuously  before  our  readers — would  that 
we  could  write  in  letters  of  gold ! — the  fol- 
lowing pregnant  sentences  with  which  Sir. 
Astley  Cooper  was  wont,  as  President  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  address  those  who 
had  successfully  passed  their  arduous  exami- 
nation, in  announcing  to  them  that  happy 
event : 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  on 
what  your  success  in  life  will  depend. 

"  firstly,  upon  a  good  and  constantly  iucreag- 
ing  knowledge  of  your  profession. 

*•  Secondly,  on  an  industrious  discharge  of  its 
duties. 

"  Thirdly f  upon  the  preser\'ation  of  your  moral 
character. 

"  Unless  yon  possess  the  first,  Knowledge, 
you  ought  not  to  succeed,  and  no  honest  man  can 
wish  you  success. 

"Without  the  second,  Irdustrt,  no  one  will 
ever  succeed. 

**  And  unless  you  preserve  your  Moral  Char- 
acter, even  if  it  were  possible  that  you  could 
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BQCceed,  it  would  be  impossible  you  could  be 
happy."* 

Peace  to  your  ashes,  good  Sir  Astley  I 
hoDor  to  your  memory,  who  from  your  high 
embencc  addressed  these  words  of  warning 
and  goodness  to  those  who  stood  trembling 
and  excited  before  you,  and  in  whose  memory 
those  words  were  engraved  forever ! 

The  passage  which  we  have  above  first 
quoted  from  the  preface  of  the  work  before 
us,  was,  we  own,  not  without  its  weight  id 
disinclining  us  to  read  that  work  with  care, 
or  notice  it  in  Maga.     Our  attention,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  was  recalled  to  the  work 
quite  accidentally,  and  we  have  lately  read  it 
through  in  an  impartial  spirit;  rising  from 
the  perusal  with  a  strong  feeling  of  personal 
respect  for  Mr.  Cooper,  and  of  regret  that 
he  had  not  given  himself  time  to  make  more 
of  his  invaluable  materials — thereby   doing 
something  like  justice  to  the  memory  of  his 
illustrious    relative,    and  making    a  strong 
effort  at  the  same  time,  to  "  render  the  his- 
tory of  a  surgeon  a  matter  of  interest  and 
amusement  to  the  general  public."     While, 
however,  we  thus  censure  freely,  let  us  do 
justice.     Mr.  Cooper  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman,  with  singular  frankness  and  fidel- 
ity.    His  manly  expressions  of  affection  and 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Sir  Astley,  are 
worthy  of  both.     When,  too,  Mr.  Cooper 
chooses  to  make  the  effort,  he  can  express 
himself  with  vigor  and  propriety,  and  com- 
ment very  shrewdly  and  ably  on  events  and 
characters.     One  of  the  chief  faults  in  his 
book  is  that  of  showing  himself  to  be  too 
much  immersed  in  his  subject ;  he  writes  as 
though  he  were  colloquially  addressing,  in 
the  world  at  large,  a  party  of  hospital  sur- 
geons and  students.     For  this  defect,  how- 
ever, he  scarcely  deserves  to  be  blamed  ;  the 
existence  of  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  regret, 
to  the  discriminating  and  critical  reader. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  are  rich  in 
materials  for  the  biographer.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  the  life  of  a  public  man  more  varied, 
interesting,  and  instructive,  than  that  of  the 
great  surgeon  who  is  gone :  and  we  have  re- 
solved, after  much  consideration,  to  endeavor 
to  present  to  our  innumerable  readers  (for 
are  they  not  so?)  as  distinct  and  vivid  a 
portraiture  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  we  are 
able,  guided  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper.  If 
our  readers  aforesaid  derive  gratification  from 
our  labor  of  love,  let  them  give  their  thanks 
to  that  gentleman  alone,  whose  candor  and 


fidelity  are,  we  repeat  it,  above  all  praise- 
We  are  ourselves  not  of  his  craft,  albeit  not 
wholly  ignorant  thereof,  knowing  only  so^ 
much  of  it  as  may  perhaps  enable  us  to 
select  what  will  interest  general  readers. 
Many  portions  of  these  volumes  we  shall 
pass  over  altogether,  as  unsuitable  for  our 
purposes ;  and  those  with  which  we  thus 
deal,  we  may  indicate  as  we  go  along.  And, 
finally,  we  shall  present  some  of  the  results 
of  our  own  limited  personal  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  admirable  deceased. 

Astley  Paston  Cooper  came   of  a  good 
family,  long  established  in  Norfolk,  and  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  there  ran  in  his 
veins  some  of  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Shr 
Isaac  Newton.*     He  was  bom  on  the  28d 
August,    1768,    at    a    manor-house   called 
Brooke  Hall,  near  Shottisham,  in  Norfolk. 
He  was  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  and  the 
fourth  son.     His  father  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Cooper,  D.D.  (formerly  a  pensioner  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge,)  then  rector  of 
Yelverton  in   that  county,  and  afterwards 
perpetual    curate  of    Great    Yarmouth — a 
large  cure  of  f  ouls,  numbering  sixteen  thou- 
sand, among  whom  he  discharged  his  pasto- 
rial  duties  with  exemplary  faithfulness  and 
vigilance,  and  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected.     He   was  also  a  magistrate,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  conspicuous  in  sug- 
gesting and  supporting  schemes  of  pubho 
utility  and   benevolence.  'He  was   one  of 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  a  surgeon 
at  Norwich,  a  person  of  considerable  profes- 
sional reputation,    and   possessed   of   some 
literary  pretensions.      He  left  a  handsome 
fortune   to  each   of  his  sons,  Samuel  and 
William,  and  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
the  house  of  his  elder  son  at  Yarmouth,  but 
died  at  Dunston,  in  Norfolk,  in  1785.     The 
younger  son  became  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
London,  and  exercised,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  considerable  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  bis  celebrated  nephew.     Dr.  Cooper  was 
the  author  of  various  works  on  the  religious 
and  political  subjects  principally  discussed  at 
that  eventful  period.f     In  the  year  1761, 
while  yet  a  curate,  he  married  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  Maria  Susannah,  the  eldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  James  Bransby,  Esq.,  of  Shot- 


♦  VoL  il  pp.  260,  261. 


*  HIb  great-gmndfathor,  Samuel  Cooper,  marriecl 
Henrietta  Mana  Newton,  the  daughter  of  Thomai 
Newton,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  a  relation— it  is  believed 
the  nephew— of  the  great  philosopher. — Vol.  L  p.  1. 

f  His  works  are  highly  spoken  of^  and  a  list  of 
them  pven,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  bet, 
pp.89, 177. 
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tisham,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Yorkshire  family,  the  head  of  which  was 
Geoffrey  de  Brandesbee.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  lovely  woman,  equally  in  person, 
mind,  and  character,  and  possessed  also  of 
some  literary  reputation,  as  the  author  of 
several  works  of  fiction,  of  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious character.  She  was  an  exemplary 
and  devoted  mother,  and  exercised  a  power- 
ful and  salutary  influence  over  all  her  chil- 
dren, especially  her  son  Astley,  the  dawn  of 
whose  eminence  she  lived  to  see,  with  just 
maternal  pride  and  exultation  ;  dying  in  the 
year  1807,  when  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
Several  of  her  letters  to  him  are  given  in 
these  volumes,  and  they  breathe  a  sweet 
spirit  of  piety  and  love.  Thus,  on  both  sides, 
he  was  well  bom,  and  his  parents  were  also 
in  affluent  circumstances,  enabling  them  to 
educate  and  provide  satisfactorily  for  their 
large  family. 

Astley  took  his  Christian  name  from  his 
godfather,  Sir  Edward  Astley,  then  M.  P. 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Lord  Hastings.  His 
second  name,  Paston,  was  the  maiden  name 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  was  related 
to  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth.  As  his  mother's 
delicate  health  would  not  admit  of  her  nurs- 
ing him,  as  she  had  nursed  all  her  other 
children,  the  little  Astley  was  sent,  for  that 
purpose,  to  a  Mrs.  Love,  the  wife  of  a  re- 
spectable farmer,  a  parishioner  of  Dr.  Coop- 
er's;*  and  on  returning  home  he  received 

*  Sir  Astlev  Cooper  always  strongly  reprobated 
the  practice  of  a  mother's  neglectipg  to  suckle  her 
child,  Tchen  able  to  do  so ;  and  we  thank  his  biogra- 
pher for  giving  us  the  following  convincing^  and  in- 
structive passage  from  one  of  the  illustnous  sur- 
geon's latest  publications.  We  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  every  fine  lady  mother,  who  may  stand 
in  need  of  the  reproof:  "If  a  woman  be  healthy, 
and  she  has  milk  in  her  breast,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  propriety  of  her  giving  suck.  If 
such  a  question  bo  put,  the  answer  should  be,  that 
all  animals,  even  those  of  the  most  ferocious  char- 
acter, show  affection  for  their  young — do  not  forsake 
them,  but  yield  them  their  milk — do  not  neglect, 
but  nurse  and  watch  over  them ;  and  shall  woman, 
the  loveliest  of  Nature's  creatures,  possessed  of  rea- 
son as  well  as  instinct,  refuse  that  nourishment  to 
her  offspring  which  no  other  animal  withholds,  and 
hesitate  to  perform  that  duty  which  all  the  mam- 
malia class  invariably  discharge  ?  Besides,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  nursing  the  infant  is  most  bene- 
ficial both  to  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  that 
women  who  have  been  previously  delicate,  often 
become  strong  and  healthy  while  they  suckle. 

**  A  female  of  luxury  and  refinement  is  often  in 
this  respect  a  worse  mother  than  the  inhabitant  of 
the  meanest  hovel,  who  nurses  her  children,  and 
brings  them  up  healthy  under  privations  and  bodily 


the  zealous  and  affectionate  attentions  of  his 
exemplary  mother,  who  personally  instructed 
him,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  profit  by  her 
exertions,  in  English  grammar  and  history, 
for  the  latter  of  which  he  always  evinced  a 
partiality.  He  was  initiated  by  his  father 
mto  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  his  classical  ac- 
quirements never  enabled  him  to  do  more 
than  read  a  little  in  Horace  and  the  Greek 
Testament.  As  soon,  in  fact,  as  his  boyish 
attention  had  ceased  to  be  occupied  with  the 
classics,  he  seems  to  have  bade  them  fare- 
well, and  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  did 
he  renew  or  increase  his  acquaintance  with 
them.  His  only  other  preceptor,  at  this  early 
period,  was  Mr.  Larke,  the  village  school- 
master, who  taught  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
mathematics  to  Dr.  Cooper  s  children,  of  all 
of  whom  Astley  seems  to  have  done  him  the 
least  credit.  Astley  was  about  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  ceased  to  receive  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Larke,  and  was  of  a  gay, 
volatile  disposition,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
utterly  reckless  of  danger.  He  had  a  charm- 
ing deportment  from  his  earliest  youth  ;  his 
manners  were  so  winning,  and  his  disposition 
was  so  amiable,  that  he  was  a  universal  favor- 
ite, even  with  those  who  were  most  frequently 
the  victims  of  his  frolicksome  pranks.  Wher- 
ever danger  was  to  be  found,  there  was  Ast- 
ley sure  to  be — the  leader  in  every  mischiev- 
ous expedition  which  he  and  his  companions 
could  desire.  His  adventurous  disposition 
frequently  placed  his  limbs,  and  even  his 
life,  in  danger.  He  would  often,  for  instance, 
drive  out  the  cows  from  a  field,  himself 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  bull ;  and  run 
along  the  eaves  of  lofty  bams,  from  one  of 
which  he  once  fell,  but  luckily  on  some  hay 
lying  beneath.  He  once  climbed  to  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  church,  and,  losing 
his  hold,  fell  down,  to  the  manifest  danger 
of  his  life — escaping,  however,  with  a  few 
bruises  only.  Once  he  caught  a  horse  graz- 
ing on  a  common,  mounted  him,  and  with  his 
whip  urged  the  animal  to  leap  over  a  cow 
lying  on  the  ground.     Up  jumped  the  cow 


exertions  to  obtain  subsistence,  which  might  almost 
excuse  her  refusal 

"  The  frequent  sight  of  the  child,  watching  it  at 
the  breast,  toe  repeated  calls  for  attention,  the  dawn 
of  each  attack  of  disease,  and  the  cause  of  its  little 
cries,  are  constantly  begetting  feelings  of  affection, 
whidi  a  mother  who  does  not  suckle  seldom  feels 
in  an  equal  degree,  when  she  allows  the  care  of  her 
child  to  devolve  upon  another,  and  suffers  her  ma- 
ternal feelings  to  give  place  to  indolence  or  caprice, 
on  the  empty  calls  of  a  fashionable  and  luxunoua 
life." 
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at  the  moment  of  the  startling  transit,  and 
overthrew  both  horse  and  rider ;  the  latter 
breaking  his  collar-bone  in  the  fall.  If  vic- 
ious and  high-mettled  horses  were  within 
his  reach,  he  would  fearlessly  mount  them, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  guiding  them  with 
a  stick  only.  Was  there  a  garden  or  orchard^ 
to  be  robbed,  young  Astley  was  the  chief- 
tain to  plan  the  expedition,  and  divide  the 
spoil.  "  Who  can  say,"  observes  his  bio- 
grapher,*^ "  that  the  admiration  and  applause 
which  young  Astley  obtained  from  his  fel- 
lows for  his  mtrepidity  in  these  youthful  ex- 
ploits, were  not,  in  truth,  the  elements  of 
that  love  of  superiority,  and  thirst  for  fame, 
which  prevented  him  ever  afterwards  from 
being  contented  with  any  but  the  highest 
i*ank  in  every  undertaking  with  which  he  as- 
sociated himself?"  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this  remark ;  but  let  it  also  be  borne 
in  mind — (that  youth  may  not  be  led  astray  by 
false  notions) — that  this  love  of  adventure 
and  defiance  of  danger  have  often  been  ex- 
hibited in  early  years,  by  those  who  have 
turned  out  very  different  from  Astley  Cooper, 
and  proved  themselves  to  be  the  silliest,  most 
mischievous,  and  most  degraded  of  mankind 
— the  very  curses  of  society. 

One  of  the  earliest  incidents  in  young 
Astley *s  life,  Jwas  one  which  exposed  him  to 
great  danger.  While  playing  with  an  elder 
brother,  who  happened  to  have  an  open 
knife  in  his  hand,  Astley  ran  heedlessly 
against  it ;  the  blade  entering  the  lower  part 
of  his  cheek,  passing  upwards,  and  being 
stopped  only  by  the  socket  of  the  eye.  The 
wound  bled  profusely,  and  the  injury  sus- 
tained was  so  great,  as  to  keep  him  a  close 
prisoner,  and  under  surgical  treatment,  for 
a  long  time ;  and  Sir  Astley  bore  with  him 
to  the  grave  the  scar  which  had  been  made 
by  the  wound.  Two  other  incidents  hap- 
pening about  the  same  time,  when  he  was 
m  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  present 
young  Astley  in  an  interesting  and  striking 
point  of  view.  Some  of  the  scholars  be- 
longing to  a  boarding-school  in  the  village, 
were  playing  together  one  day  near  a  large 
pond,  when  the  bell  had  summoned  them  to 
return  to  their  duties.  As  they  were  going, 
one  of  them  snatched  off  the  hat  of  one  of 
his  companions,  and  flun^  it  into  the  pond. 
The  latter  cried  bitterly  tor  the  loss  of  his 
hat,  and  from  fear  of  being  punished  for  not 
returning  with  the  others  to  school.  At  this 
moment  came  up  a  young  gentleman  dressed, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  in  a 

♦  Pp.  47,  48. 


scarlet  coat,  a  three-cocked  hat,  a  glazed 
black  collar  or  stock,  nankeen  small-clothesy 
and  white  silk  stockings,  his  hair  hanging  in 
ringlets'  down  his  back.     This  was  no  otker 
than  Astley  Co<Iper,  returning  from  a  danc- 
ing school  held  at  a  neighboring  inn,  by  a 
teacher  of  the  art,  who  used  to  come  from 
Norwich.      Observing  the  trouble   of   the 
despoiled  youngster,  Astley    inquired    the 
cause  ;  and  havmg  his  attention  directed  to 
the  hat  in  the  water,  he  marched  in  with 
great  deliberation,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  hat,  having  waded  above  his  knees, 
and  presenting  a  somewhat  droll  object  as 
he  came  out,  his  gay  habiliments  bedaubed 
with  mud  and  water.     The  other  circum- 
stance alluded  to  is  certainly  very  remarka- 
ble,   when    coupled    with    his  subsequent 
career.     One   of  his   foster-brothers,  while 
conducting  a  horse  and  cart  conveying  coals 
to  some  one  in   the   tillage,   unfortunately 
stumbled  in  front  of  the  cart,  the  wheel  of 
which  passed   over  his  thigh,  and  among 
other  severe  injuries,  lacerated  the  principu' 
artery.     The   danger  was  of  course  imnai- 
nent.     The  poor  boy,  sinking  under  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  the  few  bystanders  ineffectu- 
ally attempted  to  stop  by  applying  hapd- 
kerchiefs  to  the  wound,  was  carried  into  his 
mother's  house,  whither  young  Astley,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  accident,  quickly  followed. 
He  alone,  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion 
which  prevailed,  had  his  wits  about  him,  and 
after  a  few  moments'  reflection  took  out  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  encircled  with  it  the 
thigh  above  the  wound,  and  bound  it  round 
as  tightly  as  possible,  so  as  to  form  a  %a- 
ture  upon  the  wounded  vessel.    This  stopped 
the   bleeding,  and   kept  the  little  sufferer 
alive  till  th^  arrival  of  a  surgeon.     The  self- 
possession,  decision  and  sagacity,  displayed 
by  little  Astley  Cooper  on  this  occasion,  are 
above  all  praise,  and  must  have  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
and,  indeed,  upon  any  one  who  had  heard  of 
the  occurrence.     It  is  barely  possible  that 
he  might  have  originally  caught  the  hint 
through  overhearing  such  subjects  mentioned 
by  his  grandfather  or  his  uncle,  the  surgeons. 
This  is  hardly  likely ;  but,  even  were  it  so, 
it  leaves  the  self-possessed  and  courageous 
youth   entitled  to  our  highest   admiration. 
In  after  years.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  frequently 
spoke  of  this   circumstance  as  a  very  re- 
markable event  in  his  life,  and  that  which  had 
first  bent  his  thoughts  towards  the  profession 
of  surgery.*    This  is  very  probable.   The  in- 
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ward  delight  which  he  must  have  experienced 
"*  at  having  saved  the  life  of  his  foster-brother, 
and  receiving  the  grateful  thanks  and  praises  of 
his  foster-mother  and  her  family,  nmst  have 
contributed  to  fix  the  occurrence  in  his  mind, 
and  to  surround  it  with  pleasing  associations. 
In  the  year  1781,  Dr.  Cooper  and  his 
family  quitted  Brooke  for  Yarmouth,  on  his 
hems  appointed  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
the  latter  place.  Astley  was  then  in  his 
thirteenth  year.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  the 
great  surgeon,  who  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  particular  places,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  scene  of  his  gay  and  happy  boyhood  at 
Brooke,  at  that  time  a  pretty  and  retired  vil- 
lage, and  hallowed  by  every  early  and  ten- 
der association.  He  found  it,  however, 
strangely  altered,  as  he  gazed  at  it,  doubt- 
less with  a  moistened  eye  and  a  throbbing 
heart.  Let  him  speak  for  himself;  for  he 
has  left  on  record  his  impressions.  Having 
dined  at  the  village  inn,  he  says : 

"  I  walked  down  the  village,  along  an  enclosed 
road,  dull  and  shadowed  by  plantations  on  either 
side ;  instead  of  those  commons  and  open  spacest 
oroamented  here  and  there  by  clean  cottages. 
The  little  mere^  was  so  much  smaller  than  in  my 
imagination,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes ; 
the  great  mere  was  half  empty,  and  dwindled  into 
a  paltry  pond.  On  my  right  were  the  plantations 
of  Mr.  Ketts,  overshading  the  road,  anu  for  which 
nuinerous  cottages  had  been  sacrificed;  on  my 
left,  cottages  enclosed  in  gardent^  Still  proceed- 
ing to  the  scenes  of  my  early  years,  on  tne  right 
was  a  lodge  leading  to  Mr.  Holmes's  new  house, 
and  water  with  a  boat  on  it — a  fine  mansion,  but 
overlooking  the  lands  of  Mr.  Ketts.  I  then 
walked  on  to  the  vicar's,  Mr.  Catsell,  but  he  was 
out  I  looked  for  tlie  church  mere,  and  it  was 
filled  up,  planted,  and  converted  into  a  garden.  I 
looked  for  the  old  Brooke  Hall,  the  place  uf  my 
nativity,  and  the  seat  of  the  happiness  of  my 
early  years ;  for  the  ro&d  which  led  to  it  and  its 
forecourt — its  flower-gardens  and  kitchen  gar- 
dens, its  stable-yard  and  coach-houses — and  all 
were  gone.  The  very  place  where  they  once  were 
is  forgotten.  Here  we  had  our  boat,  our  swimming, 
our  shooting — excellent  partridse-shooting — in 
Brooke  wood  tolerable  pheasant-shooting — wood- 
cocks; in  Seething  Fen  abundance  of  snipes — a 
good  neighborhood,  seven  miles  from  Norwich, 
almost  another  London,  where  my  grandfather 
lived ;  we  knew  everybody,  kept  a  carriage  and 
chaise,  saw  much  company,  and  were  almost 
allowed  to  do  as  we  liked  ;  but  the  blank  of  all 
these  patificationa  now  only  remains. 

**  The  once  beautiful  village  is  now  swallowed 
up  by  two  parks— cottages  cut  down  to  make 
land  for  them — commons  enclosed,**  &>c. 


^  *  A  common  term  in  Norfolk  for  an  isolated 
piece  of  water. 


On  the  page  opposite  to  that  on  which 
these  remarks  are  written.  Sir  Astley  has 
roughly  sketched  the  village  as  it  had  stood 
in  hb  childhood,  and  as  he  found  it  on  the 
occasion  of  his  revisiting  it. 

On  reaching  his  new  residence  at  Yar- 
mouth this  apparently  incorrigible  Pickle 
betook  himself  with  renewed  energy  to  mis- 
chief and  fun ;  "  indulging  more  easUy,"  says 
Mr.  Cooper,  "  and  on  a  larger  scale,  in  those 
levities,  the  ofispring  of  a  buoyant  heart 
and  thoughtless  youth,  which  had  already 
distinguished  him  in  the  more  limited  sphere 
which  he  had  just  quitted.  .  .  .  These 
irregularities,  however,  were  never  strictly 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  hon- 
esty— nor,  indeed,  ever  exhibited  anything 
but  repugnance  to  those  mean,  though  less 
serious  faults,  which  often  intrude  into  school- 
boy sports  and  occupations.  They  were, 
on  the  contrary,  characterized  by  cheerful- 
ness of  temper,  openness  of  character,  sen- 
sibility of  disposition,  and  every  quality  of 
an  ingenuous  mind."*  Very  soon  after  his 
arrival,  his  temerity  led  him  into  a  most 
perilous  adventure — ^ne  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  cure  his  propensity  to  court 
'danger. 

**  Soon  after  Dr.  Cooper's  arrival  in  Yarmouth, 
tlie  church  underwent  certain  repairs,  and  Ast- 
ley, having  constant  access  to  the  building  from 
his  influence  with  the  sexton,  used  frequently  to 
amuse  himself  by  watching  the  progress  of  the 
improvements.  Upon  one  occasion  he  ascended 
by  a  ladder  to  the  seilin?  of  the  chancel  (a  height 
of  seventy  feet,)  and  with  foolish  temerity  walked 
alonff  one  of  the  joists — a  position  of  danger  to 
which  few  but  the  workmen,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  walk  at  such  an  elevation,  would  have 
dared  voluntarily  to  expose  themselves.  While 
thus  employed,  bis  foot  suddenly  slipped,  and  he 
fell  between  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling.  One  of 
his  legs,  however,  fortunately  remained  bent 
over  the  joist  on  which  he  had  been  walking, 
while  the  foot  was  caught  beneath  the  next  ad- 
joining rafter,  and  by  this  entanglement  alone  he 
was  preserved  from  instant  destruction.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  suspended  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated 
and  violent  efforts  that  he  succeeded  in  jerking 
his  body  upwards,  when,  by  catching  hold  of  the 
rafter,  he  was  enabled  to  recover  his  footing.  1 
believe,  from  th«  manner  in  which  8ir  Astley 
used  to  refer  to  this  adventure,  that  he  always 
re-experienced  to  a  great  decree  the  horror  which 
filled  his  mind  at  seeing  the  distance  between 
him  and  the  floor  of  the  cliancel,  wlien  he  was 
thus  suspended  from  its  ceiling." — (Pp.  70,  71.) 

Very  soon  afterwards  he  nearly  lost  his 
♦  Vol,  i,  pp.  61,  62. 
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life  in  an  adveotof  e  on  the  sea,  oharactorized 
hy  hia  usual  semi-insane  recklessness.*  By- 
and-bjr  he  betook  himself  to  pranks  seiioasly 
snnoving  to  his  neighbors  and  townsfolk — 
breaking  lamps  and  windows,  ringing  the 
church  bells  at  all  hours,  slyly  altering  the 
town  clock,  and  so  forth — whereby  "  Master 
Astley  Cooper"  became,  b&  lawyers  would 
■tyle  it,  the  "common  vouchee'  whenever 
any  mischief  had  been  perpetrated.  Mr. 
Cooper  ^veB  an  account  of  several  whimsical 
exploits  of  young  Astley  at  this  period,  one 
of  which  we  ahaTl  quote ;  but  all  display  an 
amusing  acnse  of  the  humorous  on  the  part 
of  their  perpetrator. 

"Having  taken  Iwo  pillows  from  his  mother'a 
bed,  he  carried  them  up  to  the  tpire  nf  Yemiouth 
church,  at  a  time  when  the  wind  wia  blnwine 
from  the  north-eaat,  and  sa  soon  as  he  had  asceno- 
ed  AS  high  as  he  could,  he  ripped  them  open,  aud, 
ehakiuK  out  their  contents,  disperBed  them  in  tho 
air.  The  feathers  were  carried  away  by  the 
wind,  and  fell  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  the 
niBrket'place,lo  the  great  astoaiithTnentof  a  lar^ 
nnmber  of  persons  assembled  there.  The  timid 
looked  upon  it  as  a  phenomenon  prcdictiveof  some 
calamilj — the  ioquisitive  farmed  a  thousand  con- 
jectures— while  some,  curious  in  natural  hiatory, 
kctualTv  accounted  for  it  by  a  gale  of  wind  in  the 
north  blowing  wi!d-fowl  feathers  from  the  island  of 
St.  Ptul'a  '.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  ihe 
difficulty  was  cleared  up  in  the  doctor's  house, 
where  it  at  first  gave  rise  to  anything  but  those  ex- 
pressions of  amuaemeut,  which  the  explanation, 
when  circulated  through  the  town,  is  reported  to 
have  excited.  I  think  that  my  ancle  used  to  say 
that  some  extraordinary  account  of  the  aflair,  be- 
fore the  secret  was  discovered,  found  its  way  into 
the  Norwich  papers." — (Pp.  73-4.) 

On  one  occasion  he  was  imprisoned  in  his 
own  room  by  his  father,  as  a  punishment  for 
8  very  thoughtless  joke  which  had  occasioned 
serious  alarm  to  his  mother.  Shortly  after 
locking  the  door  upon  the  young  acape- 
grace,  bis  father,  walking  with  a  friend  in 
his  favorite  walk  near  the  house,  was  aston- 
ished at  hearing,  from  above,  a  cry  of  "  sweep 
— sweep !"  in  the  well-known  voice  of  a  neigh- 
boring chimney-sweeper.  On  looking  up,  be 
beheld  bis  hopeful  son  ia  the  position  of  a 
sweep,  who  had  reached  the  aummit  of  the 
chimney,  and  was  calling  out  to  attract  the 
attention  of  passers-by  ta  the  street  below. 
"  Ah,"  quoth  the  good  doctor  to  his  friend, 
"  there  is  my  boy  Astley,  again  !  He  is  a 
aad  rogue ;  but,  in  spite  of  bis  roguery,  i 
hate  no  doiibl  thai  he  will  ytt  be  a  fining 
character  .'"f 


2fia 


Though  thus  partial  to  rough  sports  abd 
adventures,  he  was  even  at  this  eariy  i^;e,  * 
very  siuceptible  of  the  effect  of  femue 
beauty,  and  the  charms  of  female  society. 
A  lad  so  handsome  as  he,  and  of  such  ele- 
gant and  winning  manners  and  addretaf, 
could  not  fwl  to  be  a  great  favorite  vrith  th« 
Boft«r  sex.  So  indeed  be  was.  And  as  s 
proof  of  bis  attachment  to  ihem — shorUy 
after  he  had  left  Brooke  for  Yarmouth,  beinff 
then  only  thirteen  years  old,  be  borrowed 
hb  father's  horse,  and  rode  a  distance  of 
forty-eight  miles  in  one  day,  to  pay,  unknown 
to  bb  parents,  a  vUit  to  a  girl  of  his  own  age, 
a  Miss  Wordsworth,  the  daugater  of  a 
clergyman  residing  in  a  village  near  that 
which  the  Coopers  had  quitted  for  Yar- 
mouth. In  after  life,  he  never  mentioned 
thb  little  circumstance  without  lively  emo- 
tion; and  Mr.  Cooper  expresses  himself  u 
at  a  loss  to  eiplaia  how  thb  early  intimaoy 
bad  failed  of  lead'uig  to  tho  future  union 
of  the  youthful  couple.  Such  was  youns 
Astley  Cooper  in  his  early  years;  blessed 
with  an  exeraplnry  mother,  who  seduoualy  in* 
atilicd  in  his  mind,  as  into  tlwse  of  all  her 
children,  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  religion  ; 
equally  blessed  with  an  an  amiuhle  and  piotis 
faiher,  and  happy  in  the  society  of  his  bro- 
thers and  Bisters;  with  cheerful,  buoyant 
animal  spirits,  whose  exuberance  led  him 
into  the  pursuit  of  comparatively  innocent 
adventure,  untinged  by  mean  or  vicious  char- 
acteristics ;  and  exhibiting,  under  all  his 
wild  love  of  fun,  an  under-current  of  intel- 
lectual energy,  warranting  that  prediction  of 
future  distinction  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  uttered  by  his  father  about  the  period  d 
which  we  are  speaking.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  boy  of  his  character  should  always 
remain  satisfied  with  the  position  which  he 
then  occupied.  He  must  have  felt  inward 
promptings  to  something  worthy  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  which  he  was  eecretly  conscious  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which 
determined  him  to  enter  that  particular  valk 
of  life,  and  department  in  science,  which  he 
afterwards  occupied  with  such  transcendant 
dbtinction.  The  very  interesting  incident 
which  first  hent  his  thoughts  in  that  direc- 
tion, has  been  already  mentioned.  It  faai 
been  already  stated  that  he  had  an  uncle, 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
London,  the  senior  surgeon  of  Ouy's  Hos- 
pital. This  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of 
nsiting  his  brother.  Dr.  Cooper,  at  Ym- 
mouth ;  and  with  his  varied  and  animated 
converBation  young  Astley  became  more  and 
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more  delighted  as  he  recounted  the  exciting 
incidents  of  London  social  and  professional 
life.  The  uncle  seems,  in  turn,  to  have  been 
pleased  with  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  his 
nephew ;  and  thus  it  was  it  was  that  Astley 
conceived  an  intense  desire  to  repair  to  the 
great  metropolitan  scene  of  action,  of  which 
he  was  hearing  so  much,  and  could  so  easily 
imagine  much  more.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  particular  enthusiasm  for 
surgery  and  anatomy  that  actuated  him  at 
that  early  period,  but  probably  nothing  more 
than  a  taste  for  pleasure  and  excitement,* 
which  he  folt  could  be  grati6ed  to  an  indefinite 
extent  in  London  life.  He  had  even  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  adoption  of  his  uncle's 
profession,  without  having  indicated  any  de- 
sire to  achieve  excellence  or  eminence  in  it. 
The  spark  of  ambition  seems  to  have  falleu 
into  his  ardent  temperament,  on  witnessing 
the  terrible  operation  for  stone,  performed  by 
a  Dr.  Donnee,  of  Norwich.  This  fact  we 
have  on  his  own  authority.f  In  the  year 
1836,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Norwich,  and  on 
quitting  it,  wrote  the  following  letter,  en- 
closing £30  for  the  hospital,  to  Dr.  Yelloly : 

"  Mt  DEia  Sir  :  It  was  at  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  hospital  that  I  first  saw  Dr.  Donnee 
operate  in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  it  was  this 
which  inspired  me  with  a  strung  impression  of 
the  utility  of  surgery,  and  led  me  to  embark  in  it 
as  my  profession." 

How  mysterious  the  impulse  which  thus 
determines  men  to  the  adoption  of  particular 
pursuits  !  Some  to  music,  others  to  poetry, 
to  painting,  to  sculpture:  some  to  the  moral, 
others  to  the  physical  sciences :  some  to  the 
art  of  war,  others  to  divinity,  law  or  physic  : 
some  to  criticism  and  belles-lettres,  others  to 
bimple  money- making.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
man  achieves  real  distinction  in  a  pursuit 
which  is  forced  upon  him.  He  may  follow 
it  creditably,  but  eminence  is  generally  out 
of  the  question  :  it  is  only  where  a  man 
voluntarily  adopts  a  walk  in  life,  in  accord- 
ance with  inward  promptings,  that  a  likeli- 
Hood  of  success  and  distinction  is  begotten. 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  that  genius  was  great 
natural  powers  accidentally  directed;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  true  or 
sufficient  definition.  A  man  of  wonderful 
musical  or  mathematical  capabilities,  may 
have  his  attention  accidentally  directed  to  a 
sphere  of  action  where  those  capabilities  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  developing 
themselves.     It  would  seem,  in  truth,  as  if 


♦  Vd.  i,  p  85. 
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Providence  had  implanted  in  many  men  great 
aptitudes  and  inclinations  for  particular  pur- 
suits, and  given  them  special  opportunities 
for  gratifying  such  inclinations.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  a  lad  witnessing  the  operati(m  to 
which  we  have  alluded;  nine  out  of  ten 
would  look  on  with  dismay  or  disgust,  and 
fly  terrified  from  a  soene  which  excites  pro- 
found interest,  and  awakens  all  the  mental 
powers  of  a  youth  standing  beside  him.  And 
this  was  the  case  witbAsuey  Cooper,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  profession  of  surgery  was 
kindled  on  witnessing  One  of  its  most  formid- 
able and  appalling  exhibitions. 

Doubtless  the  two  brothers — the  parson 
and  the  surgeon — themselves  sons  of  a  sur- 
geon of  provincial  celebrity,  made  short  work 
of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  ascertained  young 
Astley's  inclination  for  the  profession  of 
which  his  uncle  was  so  eminent  a  member, 
and  in  which  he  possessed  such  facilities  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  that  nephew.  It 
waa  therefore  agreed  that  Astley,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  should  become  his  uncle's 
articled  pupil.  As,  however,  it  was  incon- 
venient for  Mr.  Cooper  to  receive  pupils  into 
his  own  house,  he  effected  an  arrangement 
with  a  very  eminent  brother  surgeon,  Mr. 
Cline,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  neighboring 
hospital,  (St.  Thomas*,)  by  means  of  which 
young  Astley  became  an  inmate  with  the 
latter  gentleman.  This  matter  proved  to 
have  been,  in  one  respect,  managed  very 
prudently.  Mr.  Cooper  intimates*  that  young 
Astley  would  have  found  his  own  mercurial 
disposition,  and  flighty  habits,  incompatible 
with  those  of  his  rough  and  imperious  uncle, 
who  was,  moreover,  a  very  severe  disciplina- 
rian. Mr.  Cline,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
man  of  easy  and  engaging  manners,  of  ami- 
able disposition,  and  perhaps  the  finest  ope- 
rating surgeon  of  the  day.  To  these  advan- 
tages, however,  there  were  very  dismal 
drawbacks,  for  he  was  both  a  Deist  and  a 
democrat  of  the  wfldest  kind— associating, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  those  who  enter- 
tained his  own  objectionable  and  dangerous 
opinions— with,  amongst  others,  such  noto- 
rious demagogues  a  Hornc  Tooke  and  Thel- 
wall.  It  is  probablef  that  Astley's  worthy 
father  and  mother  were  ignorant  of  these 
unfavorable  characteristics  of  Mr.  Cline,  or 
they  never  would  have  consented  to  their 
son  entering  into  such  contaminating  society. 
We  shall  here  present  our  readois  with  a 
striking  sketch,  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Ast- 
ley himself  in  after  life,  of  the  gentleman  to 


♦  V<d.  i  p.  88. 
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whom  hb  uncle,  Mr.  Cooper — ^who  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  Mr.  Cline's  disfiguring 
peculiarities — ^had  thought  proper  to  mtrust 
Ilia  nephew : — 

**  Mr.  Cline  was  |i  man  of  excellent  judgment, 
of  great  caotion,  of  accurate  knowledge  ;  partic- 
ularly taciturn  abroad,  yet  open,  friendly,  and 
veiy  conversationable  at  home. 

**  In  surgery,  cool,  safe,  judicious,  and  cautious ; 
in  anatomy,  sufficiently  informed  for  teaching  and 
practice.  He  wanted  industry  and  professional 
seal,  liking  other  thin^  bettor  than  the  study  and 
practice  of  his  profession. 

**  In  politics  a  democrat)  living  in  friendship 
with  Home  Tooke. 

*'  In  morals,  thoroughly  honest ;  in  religion,  a 
Deist. 

"  A  good  husband,  son,  and  father. 

'*  As  a  friend,  sincere,  but  not  active ;  as  an 
enemy,  most  inveterate. 

"•  He  was  mild  in  his  manners,  gentle  in  his 
conduct,  humane  in  his  disposition,  but  withal, 
brave  as  a  Hon. 

"  His  temper  was  scarcely  ever  ruffled. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  caught  an  ague, 
which  lessened  his  powers  of  mind  and  body.*' — 
(P.  98-99 ) 

The  poisonous  atmosphere  which  he  breath- 
ed at  Mr.  Cline's,  produced  effects  upon 
young  Astley's  character  which  we  shall 
witness  by-and-by.  They  proved,  happily, 
but  temporary,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
wholesome  principles  which  had  been  instill- 
ed into  him  by  his  revered  parents.  Mr. 
Cooper  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  a 
mother's  eye  had  been  almost  the  earUest  to 
detect  traces  of  the  deleterious  influences  to 
which  her  son  had  become  subject  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  perhaps  the  following  little  extract 
from  a  letter  of  this  good  lady  to  her  gay 
son,  may  bring  tender  recollections  of  similar 
warnings  received  by  himself,  into  the  mind 
of  many  a  reader : — 

"  *  Remember,  my  dear  child,*  says  Mrs.  Cooper 
to  him,  after  one  of  his  visits  to  Yarmouth,  *  wher- 
ever you  go,  and  whatever  you  do,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  your  parents  depends  on  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  their  children.  Remember  also,  I 
entreat,  and  may  your  conversation  be  influenced 
by  the  remembrance,  that  there  arc  subjects  which 
ought  always  to  be  considered  as  sacred,  and  on 
no  account  to  be  treated  with  levity.'" — (P.  96.) 

Astley  took  his  departure  from  Yarmouth 
for  London  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1784,  being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He 
experienced  all  the  emotion  to  be  expected 
in  a  warm-hearted  boy  leaving  an  affection- 
ate home,  for  his  first  encounter  with  the 
cold,  rough  world.     His  own  grief  gave  way, 


however,  before  the  novelty  and  excitement 
of  the  scenes  in  which  he  found  himself^ 
much  sooner  than  the  intense  solicitude  and 
apprehension  on  his  account,  which  were  felt 
by  the  parents  whom  he  had  quitted  !  Mr. 
Cooper  shall  sketch  the  personal  appearance 
of  Astley  at  this  period ;  no  one  who  ever 
saw  Sir  Astley  Cooper  will  think  what  fol- 
lows overstrained: — 

'*  His  manners  and  appearance  at  this  period  were 
winning  and  agreeable.  Although  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  his  figure,  which  had  advanced  to 
nearly  its  full  stature,  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  of  its  proportions,  than  its  heal- 
thy manliness  of  character;  his  handsome  and 
expressive  countenance  was  illumined  by  the  gen- 
erous disposition  and  active  mind,  equally  charac- 
teristic of  him  then  as  in  after  life;  his  conversa- 
tion was  brisk  and  animated,  his  voice  and  manner 
of  address  were  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing 
and  gentlemanly ;  while  a  soft  and  gracet'ul  ease, 
attendant  on  every  action,  rendered  his  society  no 
less  agreeable  than  his  appearance  prepossess- 
ing."—(P.  90.) 

The  period  of  his  arrival  in  London  had 
been  of  course  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
opening  of  the  professional  season — m.  in 
the  month  of  October,  when  the. lectures  on 
medicine,  surgery,  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
their  kindred  sciences,  commence  at  the  hos- 
pitals, and,  in  some  few  instances,  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Cline's  house  was  in  Jeffrey's  square,  at 
St.  Mary  Axe,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
metropolis;  and  in  that  house  Mr.  Astley 
Cooper  afterwards  began  himself  to  practise. 
His  propensities  for  fun  and  frivolity  burst 
out  afresh  the  moment  that  he  was  estab- 
lished in  his  new  quarters;  and  for  some 
time  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  sucked 
into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  to  perish  in  it. 

He  quickly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  host  of  young  companions  similarly  dis- 
posed with  himself,  and  began  to  indulge  in 
those  extravagances  which  had  earned  him 
notoriety  in  the  country.  One  of  his  earlest 
adventures  was  the  habiting  himself  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  and  swaggering  in  it 
about  town.  One  day,  while  thus  masquer- 
ading, he  lit  upon  his  uncle  in  Bond  Street ; 
and,  finding  it  too  late  to  escape,  he  resolved 
to  brazen  the  matter  out  Mr.  Cooper  at 
once  addressed  him  very  sternly  on  his  fool- 
ish conduct,  but  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
reception  which  he  met  with. 

"  Astley,  regarding  him  with  feigned  astonish- 
ment, and  changing  his  voice,  replied,  that  he 
must  be  making  8ome  mistake,  lor  lie  did  not  un- 
derstand to  whom  or  what    he   was  alluding. 
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•  Why,'  said  Mr.  Cooper,  *  you  don't  mean  to  eay 
that  you  are  not  my  nephew,  Astley  Cooper  ?* 
'  Keafly,  sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 

any  such  person.     My  name  is of  the  — th, 

replied  the  young  scapegrace,  naming,  with  un- 
flinching boldness,  the  regiment  of  which  he  wore 
the  uniform.  Mr.  William  Cooper  apologised, 
although  still  unable  to  feel  assured  he  was  not 
being  duped,  and,  bowing,  passed  on."— (P.  401.) 

As  soon  OS  the  lecture-rooms  were  opened, 
young  Cooper  made  a  show  of  attention, 
but  wkhout  feeling  any  real  interest  in  them. 
His  uncle,  at  the  same  time,  (2d  Oct.,  1784,) 
proposed  him  as  a  member  of  the  Physical 
Society,  into  which,  on  the  16th  of  the  samfe 
month,  be  was  admitted.  This  was  the  old- 
est and  most  distinguished  society  of  the 
kind  in  London,  numbering  among  its  sup- 
porters and  frequenters  nearly  all  the  lead- 
mg  members  of  the  profession,  who  commu- 
nicated and  discussed  topics  on  professional 
subjects  at  its  meetings.  The  rules  were 
very  strict :  and  we  find  our  newly  admitted 
friend  infringing  them  on  the  very  first  meet- 
ing ensuing  that  on  which  he  had  been  in- 
troduced, as  appears  by  the  following  entry 
in  the  journal  of  the  society — **  October  23a, 
1784.  Mr.  <fec.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Ast- 
ley Cooper,  <fec.,  &c.,  fined  sixpence  each, 
for  leaving  the  room  without  permission  of 
the  president.* 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  so 
young  and  inexperienced  a  person  should 
have  found  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  society  very  irksome  ;  the  matters  dis- 
cussed being  necessarily  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. We  find,  therefore,  that  during 
the  first  session  he  was  continually  fined  for 
non-attendance.  The  first  paper  which  he 
communicated  was,  singularly  enough,  on 
cancer  in  the  breast — a  subject  to  which, 
throughout  his  life,  he  paid  great  attention, 
and  on  which  he  was  earnestly  engaged 
when  death  terminated  his  labors. f  Wheth- 
er he  had  selected  this  subject  himself,  or 
any  one  else  had  suggested  it,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  the  coincidence  is  curious  and  in- 
teresting. A  very  few  months  after  Astley *s 
introduction  to  the  profession,  he  found  the 
yoke  of  his  stem  and  rigid  uncle  too  heavy 
for  him,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
request,  he  was  transferred  as  a  pupil  to  Mr. 
Cline,  at  the  ensuing  Christmas  (1784.) 
From  that  moment  his  character  and  con- 
duct underwent  a  signal  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. This  was  partly  to  be  traced  to  the 
stimulus  which  he  derived  from  the  superior 
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fame  of  his  new  teacher,  and  the  engaging 
character  of  his  instructions  and  professional 
example.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Ast- 
ley Cooper  had  become  quite  a  new  man. 
"After  six  months,"  says  he  himself,*  "I 
was  articled  to  Mr.  Cline  ;  and  now  I  began 
to  go  into  the  dissecting-room,  and  acquire 
knowledge,  though  still  m  a  desultory  way.*' 
His  biographer  states  that  "  Astley  Cooper 
seems  at  once  to  have  thrown  away  his  idle- 
ness, and  all  those  trifling  pursuits  which 
had  seduced  hun  from  his  studies ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge^  as 
well  by  diligent  labor  in  the  dissecting-room, 
as  by  serious  attention  to  the  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  other  subjects  of  study  in  the 
hospitals.*'!  He  had,  at  this  time,  barely 
entered  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  progress  that,  by  the  en- 
suing spring  (1785)  he  had  become  as  dis- 
tinguished for  industry  as  formerly  he  had 
been  notorious  for  idleness,  and  had  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy  far  surpassing  that 
of  any  fellow-student  of  his  own  standing.^ 
His  biographer  institutes  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  Astley  Cooper  and  the  great 
John  Hunter,  at  the  period  of  their  respect- 
ively commencing  their  professional  studies. 
Both  of  them  threatened,  by  their  idle  and 
dissipated  conduct,  to  ruin  their  prospects, 
and  blight  the  hopes  of  their  friends ;  both, 
however,  quickly  reformed,  and  became  pre- 
eminent for  their  devotion  to  the  acquisition 
of  professional  knowledge,  exhibiting  many 
points  of  similarity  in  their  noble  pursuit  of 
science.  Astley  Cooper,  however,  never  dis- 
graced his  superior  birth  and  station,  by  the 
coarser  species  of  dissipation  in  i;vhich  it 
would  seem  that  the  illustrious  Hunter  had 
once  indulged — for  illustrious  indeed,  as  a 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  was  John  Hun- 
ter ;  a  powerful  and  original  thinker,  and  an 
indefatigable  searcher  after  physical  truth. 
Mr.  Cline  had  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
earliest  to  appreciate  the  views  of  this  dis- 
tmguished  philosopher,  whose  doctrines  were 
long  in  making  their  way  ;§  and  Mr.  Cline's 
sagacious  opinion  on  this  subject,  exercised 
a  marked  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind 
of  his  gifted  pupil,  Astley  Cooper.  During 
Astley  Cooper's  second  year  of  professional 
study,  (1786-6,)  he  continued  to  make  ex- 
traordinary rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
anatomy,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself 
with  increasing  energy ;  and  his  efforts,  and 
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his  progress,  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
who  caiq^  witliin  liie  sphere  of  action.  From 
a  very  early  period  he  shw,  either  by  his 
own  sagacity,  or  through  that  of  his  skillful 
and  experienced  tutor,  Mr.  CUnc,  that  an 
exact  and  faroilinr  knowledge  of  anatomy  was 
the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
the  superstructure  of  surgical  skill. 

"We  now  find  him,"  says  his  biographer,  "de- 
vtriing  himHeir  wiih  the  most  earnest  activity  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  anntoniy — one 
of  the  moat  valuable  department*  of  study  to 
wliicli  the  younger  student  can  devote  himself, 
and  without  a  iTiorough  knowledge  of  which, 
professional  practice,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Che 
surgeon  or  physician,  can  be  hitle  belter  ihan 
mere  empiricism.  The  intense  application  which 
Aslley  Cooper  devoted  to  this  pursuit,  in  the  early 
years  of  bis  pupila^,  was  not  only  useful,  inas- 
much as  it  furnished  him  with  s  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  the 
form  and  situation  of  its  various  parts,  and  the 
varieties  in  position  to  which  they  are  occseion- 
ally  liable ;  but  it  paved  the  way  (or  those  numer- 
ous discoveries  made  by  him  in  '  pathological 
anatomy,'  which  have  always  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  suurces  of  eo  many  advan- 
tages in  the  practice  of  our  profession." — pp.  117, 
118. 

He  waa  chiefly  stimulated  to  eiertion  in 
this  department  by  the  ambition  to  become 
a  "demonstrator"  of  anatomy  in  the  dis- 
secting-room— an  office  greatly  coveted,  being 
"the  first  public  professional  capacity  .in 
which  anatomical  teachers  of  this  country 
are  engaged."*  Mr,  Cooper  thus  clearly 
indicates  ihedutics  of  this  important  function- 
ary: 

"There  is  scarcely  any  science,  in  the  early 
stndy  of  wliicli  constant  advice  is  no  much  re- 
quired as  in  llie  study  of  anatomy.  The  textures 
which  it  is  the  business  of  tlie  yuung  anaiomiat 
to  unravel,  are  so  delicute  and  complicated ;  the 
filamenis  composing  them  so  tine,  and  yet  so  ini- 
poriant ;  that  in  fnllnwinglhem  from  their  sources 
to  [heir  places  of  destination,  and  tracing  their 
various  connections,  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of 
overlooking  or  destroying  some,  and  becoming  be- 
wildered in  the  investigation  and  pursuit  of  others. 
To  direct  and  render  assistance  to  the  inexperi- 
enced student  under  these  dIMculties,  it  is  the 
custom  for  one  or  more  accomplished  anatomists, 
demimstralurs  as  they  are  styled,  to  be  constantly 
at  band.''— pp.  119,  120. 

At  the  time  of  which  wc  are  speaking,  a 
Mr.  ^Iiughton,  afterwards  better  known  in 
the  profession  as  Dr.  Hrughton,  was  the 
demonstrator  in  the  school  presided  over  by 
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Mr.  Cline ;  but  lie  was  extremely  unpopular 

among  the  students,  on  account  of  hia  coaree, 
repulsive  manner,  and  violent  temper.  Young 
Cooper's  great  affability  and  good-nature, 
added  to  his  known  connection  with  Mr. 
Cline,  his  constant  attendance  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room, and  ,  his  evident  superiority  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  caused  him  to  be 
gradimlly  more  and  more  consulted  by  the 
students,  instead  of  Mr.  Haigbton,  who  wu 
grenlly  his  superior  in  years.  Astley  Cooper 
perfectly  appreciiited  his  position.  "I  was 
a  great  favorite,"  says  he,*  "  with  the  stu- 
dents, because  I  was  affable,  and  showed 
that  I  was  desirous  of  communicating  what 
information  I  cnuld,  while  Mr.  Hnighton  waa 
the  reverse  of  this."  Astley  Cooper  knew 
*'•"'■  '"  •'•"  "vent  of  Mr.  Hnighton  s  surren- 
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dcring  hia  post,  he  himself  was  already  in  a 
position  to  aspire  to  be  his  successor,  from 
his  personal  qualifications,  his  popularity, 
his  growing  reputation,  and  the  influence 
he  derived  through  his  uncle  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  Mr.  Cline.  Yet  was  the  ambitious  young 
anatomist  barely  in  his  eighteenth  year ! 

Feeling  the  ground  pretty  firm  beneath 
him — that  he  had  already  "  become  an  effi- 
I  cicnt  anatomist,"  he  began  to  attend  Mr. 
Cline  in  his  ^"isits  to  the  patients  in  the  hospi- 
tal :  exhibiting  a  watchful  scrutiny  on  every 
such  occasion,  milking  notes  of  the  cases,  and 
seizing  every  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  CIme'a 
and  his  own  conclusions,  by  means  of  poll' 
marltm  examinations.  At  the  Physical  Bo- 
ciety,  also,  he  had  turned  over  quite  a  new 
leaf,  being  absent  at  only  one  meeting  during 
the  session,  and  taking  so  active  a  part  in 
the  business  of  the  society,  that  he  waa  cho- 
sen one  of  the  inanaging  committee.  At  the 
close  of  his  second  session,  viz :  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1780,  he  went  home,  as  usual,  to 
Yarmouth,  and  was  received  by  his  exulting 
parents  and  friends  with  nil  the  admiration 
which  the  rising  young  surgeon  could  have 
desired.  His  mother  thus  expresses  herself 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  him  at  this  lime,  in 
terms  which  the  affectionate  son  must  have 
cherished  as  precious  indeed : 

"I  cannot  express  the  delight  you  gave  your 
father  and  me,  my  dearest  Astley,  by  the  tender- 
ness of  your  attentions,  and  the  variety  of  ynur 
attainments.  Ynn  seem  to  have  improved  every 
moment  of  your  lime,  and  to  have  soared  not  only 
beyond  our  expectations,  but  to  the  utmost  height 
of  our  wishes.  How  much  did  it  gratily  me  to 
observe  the  very  great  resemblance  in  person  and 
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mind  yon  bear  to  your  angelic  sister !  the  same 
sweet  smile  of  complacency  and  aficction,  the 
same  cver-\i'akeful  attention  to  alleviate  pain  and 
to  communicate  pleasure  !  Heaven  grant  that 
yon  may  as  much  resemble  her  in  every  Christian 
grace  as  you  do  in  every  moral  virtue  !*' — p.  134. 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  country,  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  professional  knowledge,  and  to 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  able 
fellow-studeDt,  Mr.  Holland,  who  in  the  en- 
suing year  became  his  companion  at  Mr. 
Cline's,  at  whose  residence  they  prosecuted 
their  anatomical  studies  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  system.  During  this  session,  Astley 
Cooper  found  time,  amidst  all  his  harassing 
engagements,  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures, 
deUvered  by  John  Hunter,  near  Leicester 
square.  It  required  no  slight  amount  of 
previous  training  and  scientific  acquisition, 
to  follow  the  illustrious  lecturer  through  his 
deep,  novel,  and  comprehensive  disquisitions, 
enhanced  as  the  difficulty  was  by  his  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  expression 
and  delivery.  Nothing,  however,  could  with- 
stand the  determination  of  Astley  Cooper, 
who  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to 
mastering  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  Hunt- 
er, and  confirming  their  truth  by  his  own 
dissections.  The  results  were  such  us  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  high-spirited  stu- 
dent for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  but  of 
these  matters  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  During  this  session,  he  caught 
the  gaol- fever  from  a  capital  convict  whom 
he  visited  in  Newgate,  and,  but  for  the  affec- 
tionate attentions  of  Mr.  Cline  and  his  family, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  sunk  under 
the  attack.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  safely 
removed,  he  was  carried  to  his  native  county, 
and  in  a  month  or  two's  time  was  restored 
to  health. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  he  seems 
to  have  commenced  his  experiments  on  living 
animals,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  knowledge.  The 
following  incident  we  shall  give  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Holland,  the  companion  above 
alluded  to,  of  Astley  Cooper  : 

"  I  recollect  one  day  being  out  with  him,  when 
a  dog  followed  us,  and  accompanied  us  home,  lit- 
tle foreseeing  the  fata  that  awaited  him.  He  wa:^ 
confined  for  a  few  days,  till  we  had  ascertained 
that  no  owner  would  come  to  claim  him,  and  then 
brought  up  to  be  the  subject  of  various  operations. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  tying  one  of  the  femo- 
ral arteries.  When  poor  Chance,  for  so  we  ap- 
propriately named  the  dog,  was  sufiiciently  recov- 
ered from  this,  one  of  the  humeral  arteries  was  I 


subjected  to  a  similar  process.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks,  the  ill-fated  animal  was  lulled,  the 
vessels  injected,  and  preparations  were  made  from 
each  of  the  limbs.'* — p.  142. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  paragraph 
without  feelings  of  pain,  akin  to  disgust,  and 
even  horror.  The  poor  animal,  which  had 
trusted  to  the  mercy,  as  it  were  to  the  honor 
and  humanity,  of  man — was  dealt  with  as 
though  it  had  been  a  mere  mass  of  inani- 
mate matter  !  One's  feehngs  revolt  from  the 
whole  procedure  :  but  the  question  after  all 
is,  whether  reason  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  afford  any  justification  for  such  an  act. 
If  not,  then  it  will  be  difficult,  as  the  reader 
will  hereafter  see,  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  from  the  charge  of  sys- 
tematic barbarity.  On  thia  subject,  however, 
we  shall  content  ourselves,  for  the  present, 
with  giving  two  passages  from  the  work  un- 
der consideration — one  expressing  very  forci- 
bly and  closely  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bransbj 
Cooper,  the  other  those  of  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  friend  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Blundell : 

"  By  this  moans  only,"  says  Mr.  Cooper,  speak- 
ing of  experiments  on  living  animal^*,  "  are  theo- 
ries proved  erroneous  or  correct,  new  facts  brought 
to  light,  important  discoveries  made  in  physiology, 
and  sounder  doctrines  and  more  scientiHc  modes 
of  treatment  arrived  at.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the 
surgeon's  hand  becomes  tutored  to  act  with  steadi- 
ness, while  he  is  under  the  influence  of  the  natu- 
ral abhorrence  of  giving  pain  to  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  he  himself  is  thus  schooled  for 
the  severer  ordeal  of  operating  on  the  human 
frame.  I  may  mention  another  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  proof  of  liio  necessity  of  such  apparent 
cruelty — that  no  practising  on  the  dead  body  can 
accustom  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  to  the  physical 
phenomena  presented  to  his  notice  in  openitions 
on  the  irvinjr.  The  detail  of  the  various  difTer- 
cnces  which  exist  under  the  two  circumstances 
need  hardly  be  explained,  as  there  are  few  minds 
to  which  they  will  not  readily  present  themselves." 
—p.  144. 

"  They  who  object,"  says  Dr.  Blundell,  "  to  the 
putting  of  animals  to  death  for  a  scientific  pur- 
pose, do  not  reflect  that  the  death  of  an  animal  is 
a  very  difterent  thing  from  that  of  man.  To  an 
animal,  death  is  an  eternal  sleep ;  to  man,  it  is 
the  commencement  of  a  new  and  untried  state  of 
existence.  .  .  .  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  objects 
of  physiological  science  are  not  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  few  animals  !  Men  are  constantly  form- 
ing the  most  erroneous  estimates  of  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  objects  in  this  world.  Of  wliat 
importance  is  it  now  to  mankind  whether  Antony 
or  Augustus  filled  the  ]mj)erial  chair  ?  And  what 
will  it  matter,  a  few  centuries  hence,  whether 
England  or  France  swept  the  ocean  with  her 
fleets  ?  But  mankind  will  always  be  equally  in- 
terested in  the  great  truths  deducible  from  science, 
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and  ID  the  inrerenCes  derived  from  pbyaiological  ] 
experiiuMls.  I  will  aak,  then,  wh?tlier  the  inflic- 
tioD  flf  pain  on  the  lower  animals  in  experimenta 
is  not  justiKed  by  ihe  object  for  which  thnae  ex-  j 
perimcnta  are  instituted,  namely,  the  advance- 
ment of  physiological  knowledge  T  Is  not  the 
infliction  of  poin,  or  even  of  dealli,  on  man,  often 
juttlGed  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  Inflicted? 
Does  not  the  general  lead  his  Iroopa  to  Blaughter, 
to  preserve  the  liboTties  of  his  country  ?  It  is  not 
theinfliclioDornaiaoTdeatb  for  jostifiable  objects, 
but  it  is  the  taking  a  aavnge  pleasure  in  the  In- 
fliction of  pain  or  death,  whicli  is  reprehensible,  . 
-  .  ■  Here,  then,  we  take  our  stand  ;  we  defend 
the  BBcrilice  of  animals  in  so  far  as  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  science  ; 
and,  in  those  parts  of  phyeiolugicai  science  imme- 
diately applicable  to  mfdica.1  practice,  wa  main- 
tain that  Eucli  a  sacrifice  ia  not  only  jueiiliable, 
but  a  sacred  duty." — pp.  145, 146. 

We  have  ourselves  thought  much  upon  tUia 
painful  and  dlffiouU  subject,  and  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  feel  unable  to  answer  the 
reasonings  of  these  gentlemen.  The  animals 
have  been  placed  within  our  power,  by  our 
common  Maker,  to  take  their  labor,  and  their 
Tcry  lives,  for  our  benefit — abstaining  from 
the  inHiolion  of  needless  pain  on  those  whom 
Ood  hot)  made  susceptible  of  pain.  A  right- 
eoui  maa  regardelh  Ihe  ti/e  of  hii  beail,  (Pro- 
verbs, xii,  10,)  that  is  to  say,  does  not  wan- 
tonly inflict  pain  upon  it,  or  destroy  it ;  but 
if  a  surgeon  honestly  believed  that  he  could 
successfully  perform  an  operation  on  a  hu- 
mau  being,  so  as  to  save  life,  if  he  first  tried 
the  operation'  upon  a  Uving  animal,  but  could 
not  without  it,  we  apprehend,  all  sentimen- 
tality and  prejudice  apart,  that  he  would  be 
justified  in  making  that  experiment.  Are 
not  five  aparrows  said  for  ixoo  fauhingt,  and 
Ml  (Hie  of  them  ia/orgoilen  before  God  1  Bat 
eetti  the  eery  kairi  of  your  head  are  all  num- 
bered. Fear  not,  Ikenfore  :  ye  are  of  more 
Do/ue  than  many  tparri/wi. — (Luke  xii.  6,  7.) 
The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  whose 
awful  words  these  are  ;  nor  shall  we  dilate 
apon  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
with  reference  to  the  point  under  considera- 

Availing  himself  of  a  clause  in  his  articles 
of  pupilage,  entitling  him  to  spend  one  ses- 
sion in  Edinburgh,  he  resolved  to  do  so  in 
the  winter  of  1787 — taking  his  departure 
for  the  north  in  the  month  of  October.  Sel- 
dom has  a  young  English  medical  student 
gone  to  the  Scottish  metropolis  under  better 
auspices  than  those  under  which  Astley 
Cooper  found  himself  estabUshed  there,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  medical  year.  He 
had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  most  emi- 
nent men,  not  only  in  his  oirn  profeauon. 
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but  in  the  sister  sciences.  He  was  little 
more  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  even 
then  an  admirable  anatomist,  and  bent  upon 
extracting,  during  his  brief  sojourn,  every 
possible  addition  to  his  professional  know- 
ledge. He  instantly  set  about  his  work  in 
earnest,  hiring  a  room  for  six  shillings  a  week 
at  No.  G  Bristo  street,  close  to  the  principal 
scene  of  his  studies,  and  dining  for  a  shillinff 
a  day  at  a  neighboring  eatjng-house.  This 
he  did,  not  from  compulsory  economy,  for 
he  was  amply  supplied  with  money,  and  free 
in  spending  it,  but  from  a  determination  to 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  of 
any  kind,  and  to  pursue  hts  studies  without 
the  chance  of  disturbance.  His  untiring  leal 
and  assiduity,  with  his  frequent  manifestation 
of  superior  capacity  and  acquirements,  very 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  his  professors, 
and  secured  him  their  marked  approbation. 
During  the  seven  months  which  he  spent 
there,  he  acquired  a  great  addition  to  bia 
knowledge  and  reputation.  His  acute  and 
observant  mind  found  peculiar  pleasure  id 
comparing  English  and  Scottish  methods  of 
scientific  procedure,  and  deriving  thence  new 
views  and  suggestions  for  future  use.  The 
chief  professors  whom  he  attended  were,  Dr. 
Gregory,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Dr. 
Rutherford  ;  and  he  always  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  their  teaching  and  practice 
had  conferred  upon  him,  with  the  highest 
respect.  Of  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Cooper  telli 
us  several  mteresting  anecdotes,  iUusliatiTe 
of  a  rough,  but  generous  and  noble  character.* 
On  the  Ist  December,  1787,  Astley  Cooper 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Kledical 
Society,  the  meetings  of  which  he  attended 
regularly  ;  and  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  discussion,  by  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  that  on  his  departure  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  if  he  would  return.  He 
always  based  his  success  on  these  occasions, 
upon  the  novel  and  accurate  doctrines  tuid 
views  which  he  had  obUined  from  John 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Cline.  His  engaging  man- 
ners made  him  a  universal  favorite  at  the 
college,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  fellow-stn- 
dents  electing  him  the  president  of  a  society 
estabhshed  to  prot«ct  theh  rights  against 
certain  supposed  usurpations  of  the  profea- 
sors.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  tb* 
Speculative  Society,  where  he  read  a  paper 
in  support  of  Dr.  Berkeley's  theory  of  Ihe 
non-existence  of  matter.  Prom  the  character 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  mind  and  studies,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  beii^ 

•  ToL  i  pp.  ISl,  1S4. 
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able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  such  a  sub- 
ject, or,  indeed,  with  anything  metaphysical. 
Though  a  letter  from  Professor  Alison*  re- 
presents Astley  Cooper  as  havmg  "  taken  an 
interest  in  the  metaphysical  questions  which 
then  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
Edinburgh  students,"  we  suspect  that  for 
•*  metaphysical "  should  be  substituted  "  po- 
litical.* He  himself  speaks  thus  frankly  on 
the  subject — *'  Dugald  Stewart  was  beyond 
my  power  of  appreciation.  Metaphysics 
were  foreign  to  my  mind,  tchich  was  never 
captivated  by  speculation.^* \  Throughout  his 
career  he  proved  himself  to  have  here  taken 
ajproper  view  of  his  capacity  and  tendency. 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  practical  man,  taught 
in  that  spirit,  and  enjoined  the  cultivation  of 
iL  "  That  is  the  way,  sir,"  he  would  say, 
"to  learn  your  profession — look  for  your- 
self; never  mind  what  other  people  may 
say — no  opinion  or  theories  can  interfere 
with  information  acquired  from  dissection. ''J 
Again,  in  his  great  work  on  Dislocations  and 
Fractures,  he  speaks  in  the  same  strain  : 

^  Young  medical  men  find  it  90  much  easier  a 
task  to  speculate  than  to  observe,  that  they  are 
too  apt  to  be  pleased  with  some  sweeping  theory 
whicn  saves  them  the  trouble  of  observing  the 
processes  of  nature ;  and  they  have  afterwards, 
when  they  embark  in  their  professional  practice, 
not  only  evervthing  still  to  learn,  but  also  to  aban- 
don those  false  impressions  which  hypothesis  is 
sore  to  create.  Nothing  is  known  in  our  profes- 
sion by  guess ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  medical  science  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  single  correct  idea  has  ever  emanated 
from  conjecture  alone.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that 
those  who  are  studying  their  profession  should  be 
aware  that  there  is  no  short  road  to  knowledge  ; 
that  observations  on  the  diseased  living,  exumina- 
tions  of  the  dead,  and  experiments  upon  living 
animals,  are  the  only  sources  of  true  knowledge  ; 
and  that  deductions  from  these  are  the  solid  basis 
•d  legitimate  theory.** — p.  53. 

In  one  respect,  he  excelled  all  his  Scot- 
tish companions — in  the  quickness  and  acou- 
racy  with  which  he  judged  of  the  nature  of 
cases  brought  into  the  Infirmary — a  power 
which  he  gratefully  referred  to  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  gifted  tutor  Mr.  Cline.g 
The  young  English  student  became,  indeed, 
BO  conspicuous  for  his  professional  acquire- 
ments and  capabilities,  that  he  was  consUint- 
Ij  consulted,  in  difficult  cases,  by  his  fellow- 
students,  and  even  by  the  house-surgeons. 
This  circumstance  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
sharpen  his  observation  of  all  the  cases  com- 


♦  Vol.  L  p.  213. 
X  VoL  il  p.  68. 


+  Ibid  p.  172. 
§  Vol  I.  p.  178. 


ing  under  his  notice,  and  to  develope  his  pow- 
er of  ready  discrimination.  This,  Bowevcr, 
was  by  no  means  his  only  obligation  to  the 
Scottish  medical  school ;  he  was  indebted  to 
the  peculiar  method  of  its  scholastic  arrange- 
ments, for  the  correction  of  a  great  fault,  of 
which  he  had  become  conscious — viz :  the 
want  of  any  systematic  disposition  of  his  mul- 
tifarious acquirements.  **  This  order,"  says 
Mr.  Cooper,  "  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  gave  him  not  only 
a  facility. for  acquiring  fresh  knowledge,  but 
also  stamped  a  value  on  the  information  he 
already  possessed,  but  which  from  its  pre- 
vious want  of  arrangement,  was  scarcely  ever 
in  a  state  to  be  applied  to  its  full  and  appro- 
priate use."  The  correction  of  this  fault, 
which  gave  him  afterwards  his  well-known 
facihty  of  using  for  each  particular  case 
that  came  before  him,  all  his  knowledge 
and  experience  that  in  any  way  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Sir  Astley  always 
attributed  to  the  school  at  Edinburgh.  If 
this  advantage  had  been  gained,  the  seven 
months  spent  in  that  city  were,  indeed,  well 
bestowed. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Astley  Cooper 
determined,  before  quitting  the  country,  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  Highlands.  He  pur- 
chased, therefore,  two  horses,  and  hired  a 
servant,  and  set  off  on  his  exhilarating  and 
invigorating  expedition  without  any  compan- 
ion. **  I  have  heard  him,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher,* "  describe  the  unalloyed  delight  with 
which  he  left  the  confinement  of  the  capital 
to  enter  into  the  wild  beauties  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  before  him,  and  that  there  were 
no  limits  to  the  extent  of  his  range."  He  has 
left  no  record  of  the  impressions  which  his 
tour  had  produced  on  his  mind.  On  his  re- 
turn, while  in  the  north  of  England,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  a  sad  scnipe ;  he  had 
spent  all  his  money,  and  was  forced  to  dis- 
miss his  servant,  sell  one  of  his  horses,  and 
even  to  pawn  his  watch,  to  enable  him- 
self to  return  home  !f  This  dire  dilemma  had 
been  occasioned,  it  seems,  by  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, inconsiderately  expensive,  which  he 
had  given  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance  on 
quitting  Edinburgh.  He  lumself  said  that 
this  entertainment  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mmd,  and  prevented  him  from  ever  fall- 
ing into  a  similar  difficulty .|  To  this  little 
incident  may  doubtless  be  referred  a  consid- 
erable change  in  his  disposition  with  regard 


♦  Vol.  i.  pp.  174, 175. 
X  Ibid.  p.  178. 
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to  pecuDiary  matters.  When  young,  he  was 
libera],  even  to  extravagance,  and  utterly 
careless  about  preserving  any  ratio  between 
his  expenditure  and  his  means.  Many  traits 
of  his  generosity  are  giyen  in  these  volumes. 
Astley  Cooper  always  spoke  of  his  sojourn 
in  Scotland  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  solid  acquisition 
of  professional  knowledge  which  he  had  made 
there,  and  the  generous  cordiality  and  confi- 
dence with  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
both  professors  and  students;  but  also  of  the 
social  pleasures  which  he  had  enjoyed,  in 
such  few  intervals  of  relaxation  as  his  raven- 
ous love  of  study  permited.  He  was,  we  re- 
peat, formed  for  society.  We  have  ourselves 
frequently  seen  him,  and  regard  him  aa  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  fas- 
cinating men  of  our  time.  Not  a  trace  was 
there  in  his  symmetrical  features,  and  their 
gay,  frank  expression,  of  the  exhausting,  re- 
pulsive labor  of  the  dissecting-room  and 
hospital.  You  would,  in  looking  at  him, 
have  thought  him  a  mere  man  of  pleasure 


and  fashion ;  so  courtly  and  cheerful  were  his 
unaffected  carriage,  countenance,  and  man- 
ners. The  instant  that  you  were  with  him, 
you  felt  at  your  ease.  How  such  a  man  must 
have  enjoyed  the  social  circles  of  Edinburgh ! 
How  many  of  its  fair  maidens'  hearts  must 
have  fluttered  when  in  proximity  to  their  en- 
chanting English  visitor !  Thus  their  views 
must  have  been  darkened  by  regret  at  his 
departure.  And  let  us  place  on  record  the 
impressions  which  the  ftur  Athenians  produ- 
ced upon  Astley  Cooper.  "  He  always  spoke 
of  the  Edmburgh  ladies  with  the  highest  en- 
comiums ;  and  used  to  maintain  that  they 
possessed  an  affability  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners which  he  had  not  often  found  elsewhere, 
in  conjunction  with  the  superior  intellectual 
attainments  which  at  the  same  time  genejral- 
ly  distinguished  them."*  But,  in  justice  to 
their  southern  sisters,  we  must  hint,  though  in 
anticipation,  that  he  twice  selected  a  wife 
from  among  them. 

♦  Vol.  L  pp.  172, 178. 
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A  FEW  have  borne  me  honor  in  my  day, 

Whether  for  thinking  as  themselves  have  thought^ 

Or  for  what  else  I  know  not,  nor  inquire. 

Among  them  some  there  are  whose  names  will  live, 

Not  in  the  memories,  but  the  hearts  of  men, 

Because  those  hearts  they  comforted  and  raised. 

And,  where  they  saw  God's  images  cast  down. 

Lifted  them  up  again,  and  blew  the  dust 

From  the  worn  features  and  disfigured  limb. 

Such  thou  art,  pure  and  mighty !  such  art  tbon. 

Paraclete  of  the  Bartons  I    Verse  is  mute 

Or  husky  in  this  wintry  eye  of  time, 

And  they  who  fain  would  sing  can  only  cough ; 

We  praise  them  even  for  that    Men  now  have  left 

The  narrow  field  of  well-trimmed  poetry 

For  fresher  air  and  fuller  exercise; 

And  they  do  wisely ;  I  might  do  the  same 


If  strength  could  ffird  and  youth  could  garland  me^ 
Imagination  flaps  her  purple  wing 
Above  the  ancient  laurels,  and  beyond. 
There  are  brave  voices  that  have  never  sung 
Olympic  feats  or  Isthmian ;  there  are  hands 
Strong  as  were  his  who  reined  the  fiery  steeds 
Of  proud  Achilles  on  the  Phrygian  plain ; 
There  are  clear  eyes,  eyes  clear  as  those  that  pierced 
TTirough  paradise,  and  hell,  and  all  between. 
The  human  heart  holds  more  within  its  cell 
Than  universal  Nature  holds  without. 
This  thou  hast  taught  me,  standing  up  erect 
Where  Avon's  genius,  and  where  Amo*s  meet. 
I  hear  another  voice,  not  thine  nor  theirs, 
But  clear,  and  issuing  from  the  fount  of  Truth. 
None  can  confer  GoiVs  blessiiM  biU  the  poor ; 
None  but  the  heavy-laden  reach  Hit  throne. 
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Berliner  VolksUhen.     (Popular  Life  in  Berlin.)    By  Ad.  Brennglas.     Leipsig. 
1847. 


Those  wbo  visited  the  Prussian  capital 
last  autumn,  found  that  a  striking  change 
had  taken  place  in  its  external  character  and 
aspect.  Instead  of  the  showy  equipages 
that  used  to  crowd  the  streets,  only  a  soli- 
tary carriage  would  now  and  then  hurry  by, 
as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen ;  the  plumes  and 
the  epaulettes,  and  the  glittering  jackets  that 
were  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  the  promenade, 
"  Unier  den  Linden,  were  stowed  away  in 
odd  corners,  like  things  to  be  ashamed  of ; 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Guard 
— ^ihe  pride  and  ornament  of  the  confection- 
er's shop,  who  used  to  look  down  with  such 
pitying  wonder  on  all  who  were  not  of  the 

rard,  or,  perhaps,  not  even  of  noble  birth — 
they  made  their  appearance  at  all  were 
unrecognizable,  for  they  had  cast  their  gay 
skins,  and  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere 
mortals.  Before  the  public  buildings,  the 
place  of  martial-looking  grenadiers  had  been 
supplied  by  scrubby  little  burghers  in  am- 
biguous costume,  whose  warlike  weapons 
jolted  about  uneasily  on  their  shoulders,  as 
not  accustomed  to  the  place ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  a  complete  market  for  cheap  newspapers 
had  been  set  up  under  the  windows  of  the 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  politics 
— the  dainty  dish  so  long  in  Prussia  thought 
only  fit  to  set  before  a  kmg,  or  be  tasted  in 
circles  of  the  initiated — was  become  the 
common  food  of  the  million,  its  most  sacred 
mysteries  were  being  bawled  about  the 
streets  by  mere  ragamuffins. 

But  all  this  was  some  months  ago.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  more  recent  turns  of 
the  wheel  of  fate  may  have  restored  the  imi- 
forms  to  their  pride  of  place,  and  that  Ber- 
lin is  itself  again. 

In  ordinary  times  a  description  of  popular 
life  in  a  great  city,  faithful  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, would  not  require  much  alteration 
within  less  than  two  years  after ;  and  as  the 
general  current  of  social  existence  is  often 
less  affected  by  poUtical  events  than,  at  a 


distance,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  though  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  stran- 
ger, lie  mostly  on  the  surface.  We  have 
heard  of  an  old  lady  who  had  lived  in  Paris 
through  the  whole  period  from  the  first 
French  Revolution  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
and  who  yet  never  heard  of  Buonaparte. 
Men  are  bom  and  die,  marry  and  are  given 
in  marriage,  and  go  through  the  majority  of 
daily  occupations,  better  or  worse,  even  in 
times  of  revolution.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  where  the  strongest  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  have  been  concerned  in  political 
changes,  society  has  been  at  once  stirred  to 
its  depths;  but  frequently  the  breeze  has 
seemed  but  to  have  ruffled  the  surface, 
leaving  the  great  current  of  life  sweeping  on 
in  the  same  direction  as  before.  The 
changes  produced  in  it  have  not  been  felt  till 
long  afterwards.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  may  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  Prus- 
sia ;  there  is  some  appearance  of  the  move- 
ment having  been  rather  political  than  so- 
cial, exhibiting  itself  more  in  noisy  demon- 
strations in  the  street,  than  making  itself  felt 
in  the  shop  and  the  fireside ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Berliners,  as  set  down  m  the  humorous  and 
life-like  sketches  before  us,  may  be  found  on 
the  whole  as  accurate  as  on  their  first  publi- 
cation. We  have  been  induced  to  notice 
them,  because  we  know  of  no  other  book 
that  conveys  so  lively  an  idea  of  the  capital 
of  Prussia,  "its  daily  walk  and  conversa- 
tion;" and  also  because  it  appears  likely 
that  English  readers,  who  have  acquired 
their  German  chiefly  from  books,  might  be 
at  first  repelled  by  the  odd  Ikrlin  cockney 
dialect,  in  which  most  of  these  sketches  are 
written.  Such  as  have  visited  the  country, 
especially  if  they  have  had  any  intercourse 
with  the  classes  described,  will  find  little 
difficulty,  and  they  will  seldom  or  never  be 
disgusted  by  the  coarse  caricature  style  so 
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often  employed  for  portraits  of  "the  peo- 
ple." With  the  keenest  eye  for  the  absurdi- 
ties of  his  fellow-townsmen,  Mr.  Brennglas 
unites  a  warm  appreciation  of  their  excellen- 
cies ;  and  he  even  carries  his  love  of  his  na- 
tive city  so  far  as  to  make  some  feeble  at- 
tempts to  deny  the  natural  ugliness  of  its 
site.  "  It  is  not  so  very  bad,"  he  says,  {bo 
schUmm  ist  ea  nichl) — "  and,  besides,  there 
are  so  many  railroads  now,  and  it  is  so  easy 
to  get  out  of  it" — a  kind  of  apology  that 
reminds  one  of  the  American  housewife's 
excuse  when  asked  to  lend  her  washing-tub, 
'*  I  haven't  got  one,  and  besides,  the  hoops 
are  off." 

He  defends  the  society  of  Berlin  from  the 
charges  of  frivolity  and  affectation  so  often 
brought  against  it.  The  asthetic  tea-parties, 
which  have  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  and  which  have  made 
80  much  mirth  at  their  expense,  he  declares 
to  be  confined  to  a  few  small  circles.  One 
of  the  points  in  which  the  Prussian  differs 
from  most  of  the  capitals  of  Qcrmany  is, 
that  the  influence  of  the  nobility  of  birth  is 
there  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  aristocracy 
of  intellect,  of  art,  science,  and  industry.  In 
public  or  private  circles,  the  claims  of  talent 
are  universally  admitted ;  and  even  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  superior  know- 
ledge is  sure  to  meet  with  respect.  The 
love  of  literature  is  carried  to  an  extent 
scarcely  seen  elsewhere.  Reading  is  to  a 
Berliner  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 
He  must  read  before  he  eats  and  drinks,  and 
often  eats  and  drinks  for  the  sake  of  reading. 
The  great  confectioners*  shops — which  form 
so  striking  a  feature  of  the  city,  some  of 
which  take  from  sixty  to  seventy  journals 
and  periodicals  of  various  kinds,  and  where, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  prohibited  books  and 
papers  are  always  to  be  obtained— de- 
pend for  their  custom  more  on  the  love  of 
these  indulgences,  than  on  the  weakness  in 
favor  of  "  swectstuff,"  that  has  been  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  good  citizens.  "  Only 
the  Lieutenants  of  the  Guard,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  eat  cakes  for  the  sake  of  eating." 

The  most  humorous  and  characteristic 
portions  of  these  volumes  would  sufier  so 
much  by  translation,  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  present  them  to  such  a  disadvantage. 
Local  character  loses  so  much  of  its  indi- 
viduality by  being  stripped  of  the  dialect, 
which  is  not  so  much  its  dress  as  its  skin,  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  The  attempt 
to  render,  for  instance,  the  "humors"  of 
Herr  Rentier  Bufifey,  the  epicier  of  Berlin, 
either  into  ordinary  English,  or  into  "  Lon- 


don particular,"  would  be  as  injurious  as  to 
make  Sam  Weller  speak  broad  Scotch,  or 
Mrs.  Sarah  Gamp  respect  the  relative  pro- 
noun. Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  any. ex- 
tracts, we  shall  throw  together  a  few  par- 
ticulars that  may  serve  to  afford  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  visited  it,  a  glimpse  of  a 
city  to  which  at  present  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest  attaches.  Berlin  is  to  Prussia,  in  a 
great  measure,  what  Paris  is  to  France ;  and 
in  Prussia,  according  to  the  opinion^— well  or 
ill-founded— of  many  Germans  as  well  as  of 
many  well-informed  foreigners,  may  be  stu- 
died the  future  history  of  Germany. 

A  stranger,  visiting  Berlin,  may  obtcun  a 
view  of  the  finest  part  of  it,  the  Friedrich- 
stadt,  by  looking  through  the  iron-work  of 
the  Brandenberg  and  Potsdam  gates ;  where 
also  he  may  obtain,  looking  in  the  contrary 
direction,  a  view  over  the  pleasant  shades  of 
the  Thiergarten,  in  former  days  a  thick  dark 
forest,  where  Joachim  II.  hunted  wild  ani- 
mals. But  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of 
the  masses  of  fallen  leaves  shed  upon  it  by  a 
hundred  autumns,  and  is  clothed  with  bright 
grass ;  the  marshy  spots  have  been  drained, 
and  smooth  paths  lead  beneath  the  venera- 
ble oaks  and  lofty  luxuriant  beech  and  lime 
trees,  on  the  right  hand  to  the  river  Spree, 
on  the  left  between  beautiful  villas  and  gar- 
dens to  Charlottcnburg.  The  broad  road 
running  through  the  centre,  between  caf6s, 
flower-gardens,  and  country-houses  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  is  a  grand  promenade, 
where  all  on  whom  nature,  birth,  merit,  or 
back-stairs  influence  has  conferred  di.stinc- 
tion,  come  to  inhale  fresh  air,  and  display 
rich  dresses,  orders,  fine  eyes,  httle  feet, 
proud  coats  of  arms,  brilliant  equipages, 
richly-laced  liveries,  false  ringlets,  false  roses, 
or  stupid  faces  which  are  real. 

By  the  river-side  the  less  elegant  prome- 
naders  drive  away  care  with  merry  music  and 
tobacco,  and  birds  sing  on  all  sides,  and  the 
blue  sky  smiles  alike  over  all. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lies  the 
village  of  Moabit,  and  gay-looking  boats  lie 
in  readiness  to  convey  us  thither,  but  we 
must  first  t^ke  a  flight  round  Berlin.  Cross- 
ing the  Thiergarten,  then,  we  come  to  the 
animated  village  of  Schoneberg,  behind  which 
was  the  Berlin  and  Potsdam  railroad — and 
here  we  rest  our  wings  a  moment  upon  the 
Kreutzberg,  or  Hill  of  the  Cross — the  highest 
summit  of  which,  the  Berliners  say,  is  full 
seventeen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
which,  being  the  loftiest  point  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, offers  the  best  prospect  of  Berlin. 

Beyond  the  Kreutzberg  and  its  houses  of 
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entertainment,  separated  from  Berlin  by  a 
meadow  and  an  arm  of  the  Spree,  lies  a 
woody  ground  called  the  Hasen,  or  Hare- 
heath,  where  soldiers  and  citizens  practice 
-shooting  at  a  mark,  and  where  arc  to  be 
found  bowling-greens,  billiiird-tables,  chairs 
and  tables  under  green  trees,  hswn,  sand- 
wiches, and  bccr-glasses  a  foot  and  a  half 
high;  besides  many  a  pretty  little  retired 
spot  for  confidential  communications,  where 
there  are  no  other  lookers-on  than  the  little 
birds  in  the  trees,  or  the  butterflies  on  the  grass. 

Proceeding  along  the  Land-wehr,  an  arm 
of  the  Spree,  with  banks  gay  with  blooming 
flowere,  and  in  summer  animated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands  of  bathers,  we  come  to 
the  pretty  village  of  Treptou,  and  perceive 
on  tne  other  side  of  the  river  its  equally 
pretty  opposite  neighbor,  Stralau,  the  trees 
and  the  gay  pleasure -gardens  of  both  mir- 
rored in  the  broad  Spree,  which  is  covered 
with  boats  and  heavy-laden  barges.  .  .  . 
From  here,  continuing  the  circuit  of  Berlin, 
wc  pass  through  com  and  potato-fields,  to 
the  Frankfort  gate,  and  thence,  with  little 
variation,  again  to  the  Brandenburg  gate. 
Seldom  here  is  the  monotony  of  sand-hills, 
windmills,  dusty  roads,  and  flat  corn-fields 
interrupted  by  anything  as  pretty  as  a  plea- 
sure-garden or  as  interesting  as  a  ceracjtcry 
adorned  with  monuments,  fragrant  with  flow- 
ers, and  shaded  by  weeping  willows,  oaks, 
and  limes ;  though  the  railroads  have  done 
something  to  enliven  this  desolate  region, 
through  which  lies  the  way  to  many  villages 
that  form  favorite  objects  for  the  ruralizing 
parties  of  the  Berliners. 

Having  now  reached,  again,  the  point  from 
which  we  set  out,  we  mav  enter  the  Bnin- 
denburg  gate,  by  which,  also,  the  Goddess 
of  Victory,  in  a  chariot  and  four,  is  making 
her  triumphal  entry,  and  pass  along,  between 
lines  of  palace-like  edifices,  which  flank  the 
celebrated  promenade  "  beneath  the  Limes  " 
(  Unter  den  Linden),  to  the  royal  palace, 
which  the  author  denominates  the  heart  of 
Berlin — the  central  point  of  its  whole  circu- 
lation, as  the  quarter  of  the  P'riedrichstadt, 
containing  the  spiritual  organs — the  univer- 
sity— the  academy — the  theatres,  6:c,,  may 
represent  the  head.  From  the  ])alace  gar- 
dens a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  the  museum,  the  cathedral, 
the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  late  king,  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  opera-houbC,  «\:c.  The 
"  Genn-d'armes  AJarkt**  is  one  of  the  finest 
open  places  to  be  seen  in  any  city  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  verdant  and  flowery  crescent  of  the 
Leipsiger    Strassc,   and   tlie   dark,   solemn. 


Williams'  Place,  bordered  with  ancient  lime- 
trees,  where  the  stone  heroes  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  stand  dreaming  of  their  heroic 
exploits,  are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  *•  Long  Bridge  "  across  the  Spree  con- 
nects the  new  and  the  old,  the  elegant  and 
fashionable,  with  the  busy  and  toiling  Ber- 
lin— what  we  may  caU  the  drawing-room  and 
the  workshop  of  the  city ;  although  it  is  true 
that  of  late  the  railroads  have  in  some  mea- 
sure confounded  this  distinction,  by  giving 
an* air  of  bustle  and  business  to  the  aristo- 
cratic indolence  of  the  Fnedrichstadt. 

This  bridge  leads  into  the  ancient  city  of 
Berlin — founded  by  Albrecht  the  Bear,  the 
noisiest  and  most  bustling  quarter  of  the 
town.  In  the  narrow  winding  pass  of  the 
Konigs  Strasse  (King's  Street)  with  its  high 
houses,  there  is  from  morning  till  night  no 
moment  of  quiet  or  rest  from  the  unceasing 
throng  and  rattle  of  wheels.  From  this 
quarter  comes  all  that  supplies  the  material 
wants  of  the  city,  and  here  also  are  the 
coiu-ts  of  law,  the  police-offices,  most  of  the 
prisons,  the  distilleries,  the  great  mass  of  the 
shops  for  provisions,  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  working-classes.  The  other  quarters  of 
the  town  are  not  so  strikingly  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  these  two ;  in  them  we 
find  newly  built  palaces  rising  and  looking 
down  proudly  on  the  huts  where  misery  finds 
a  refuge. 

There  are  few  cities  according  to  Mr. 
Brennglas,  where  people  work  harder  than 
in  Berlin.  The  tradesmen  and  mechan- 
ics are  generally  busy  till  a  late  hour ;  the 
employees  of  the  government  are  perpetually 
at  their  desks,  though  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  write  might  as  well  be  spoken.  There 
are  few  professed  idlers,  and  in  scarcely  any 
of  the  hotels  and  coffee-houses  are  people  to 
be  found,  as  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  playing  at 
cards,  billiards,  or  dominoes  from  morning 
till  night ;  the  coflfee- houses  are  only  busy  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  the  evening  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  confectioners  are 
very  numerous  and  on  a  grand  scale.  Their 
shops,  however,  afibrd,  as  we  have  said,  other 
attractions  besides  the  tarts  and  cakes.  But 
let  us  take  a  glance  at  life  in  Berlin  as  it  ex- 
hibits itself  in  the  streets. 

*'  It  JH  four  o'clock  in  the  morninp.  The  old 
groy-hearded  watchman,  wrapped  in  furs,  armed 
with  a  epear,  and  carrying  a  horn,  wakes  himself 
up  for  the  last  time  to  cry  the  hour,  and  tiien 
leaves  the  approaching  day  to  take  care  of  itFclf. 
Presently  the  washenvoman,  in  large  fluttering 
cap  and  cotton  apron,  is  seen  lighting  lierself 
alcng  to  her  daily  toil  with  a  little  lantern ;  the 
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subalterns  of  the  Berlin  and  English  Gas  Com- 
pany hastily-  extinguish  thehr  lamps,  and  wonder 
that  the  sun  will  consent  to  shine  for  nothing ; 
the  bakers'  apprentices  open  the  shops  of  their 
opulent  masters,*  and  then  go  round  with  their 
carts  to  the  various  public  nouses  of  entertain- 
ment with  their  allowance  of  daily  bread,  as  well 
Bs  daily  biscuits,  rolls  and  rusks.  Soon  come  in 
from  the  country  the  peasants*  carts,  some  drawn 
by  horses,  and  some  by  dogs,  and  filled  by  peasant 
women  looking  tired  already.  Here  and  there  a 
door  opens  creaking,  as  if  unwilling  to  begin  its 
day's  Work ;  the  houses  seem  to  rub  their  eyes 
and  shako  themselves — bolts  and  bars  fly  back — 
windows  open — man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  and 
his  labor  until  tiie  evening — and  the  world  sets 
about  to  make  another  page  of  universal  history.'' 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  some  of  the 
figures  that  make  up  the  moving  picture. 
Among  the  earliest  abroad  are  the  humble 
class  of  traders  who  make  a  living  by  bring- 
ing sand  from  the  environs  to  supply  the 
kitchens  of  Berlin. 

"  A  lad  of  eighteen,  and  one  about  three  years 
younger,  are  in  possession  of  a  machine  made  of 
four  boards,  nailed  together,  which  has  just  as 
good  a  right  to  be  reckoned  among  carts  as  some 
certain  German  contrivances  have  to  be  called 
constitutions.  Before  this  vehicle  there  plods 
along  slowly,  with  sunken  head  and  projecting 
bones,  a  vcnefable  horse,  which  has  been  bought 
in  the  market  for  the  sum  of  two-aiid-twopence. 
The  appearance  of  the  owners  hannonizes  well 
with  that  of  these  their  animate  and  inanimate 
possessions. 

"  The  sand-boy  is  lightly  attired,  that  is  to  say, 
without  coat  or  boots,  but  he  has  a  colored  waist- 
coat, a  very  colored  one,  for  it  was  several  colored 
waistcoats  before  it  became  one ;  its  history,  there- 
fore, is  the  reverse  of  that  of  our  German  father- 
land. The  waistcoat  is  almost  wholly  unbuttoned, 
and  leaves  fully  displayed  a  shirt,  which  perhaps 
has  no  very  obvious  claims  to  public  notice,  and 
the  sand-boy  also  wears  what  we  must  call  trow- 
sers,  possibly  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  shirt  from 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  any  other  purpose  that  they  answer.  If, 
nowever,  any  fair  lady  should  see  anything  ob- 
jectionable in  them,  I  must  remind  her  that  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  sand-boy  might, 
on  similar  grounds,  remonstrate  against  her  cos- 
tume at  the  evening  party  last  night 

•*In  the  early  morning,  then,  the  two  young 
conunercial  gentlemen  (the  firm  of  Fritz  and  Co.) 
are  seated  in  their  equipage,  and  are  taking  their 
•accustomed  way  through  the  Halle  gate  to  the 
Kreutzberg ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  the  town 
behind  them,  they  take  out  two  very  short  pipes, 
fin  them  with  tobacco,  and  begin  to  smoke.  The 
odor  emitted  by  the  weed  might  be  thought  pecu- 
liar, but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  agreeable,  for 

*  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Germany,  the 
privileges  of  bakers,  butchers,  &c.,  are  sold  at  a  high 
price,  so  they  require  considerable  capital,  and  make 
a  proportionate  profit 


it  is  the  produce  of  their  native  soil.  It  bums 
brightly,  nowever,  and  sends  out  into  the  summer 
air  blue  clouds,  upon  which  tlie  smokers  are  soon 
borne  into  the  sphere  of  the  ideal." 

The  bead  partner  in  the  firm  falls  into  a. 
mood  of  philosophical   contemplation,   and 
after  he  has  intimated  that  he  has  a  thought, 
and  the  younger  has  naturally  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  occurrence — 

**  *  It  came  into  my  head  lately,  while  I  was  still 
going  to  the  parson,  to  examination,  that  if  man 
is  made  of  dust,  we  must  be  earning  on  tlui  most 
important  business  in  the  world.  We  trade  in 
men,  so  to  speak,  and  are  therefore  as  good  as 
two  Emperors.' 

"  *  How  then  ?' 

•*  *  Don't  you  see,  stupid  ?  If  a  fellow's  ever  so 
rich  and  so  proud,  he  dies  and  goes  to  dust — so,  I 
hoW  now  in  my  fist,  you  see,  Peter,  the  stuff  that 
may  have  once  made  half-a-dozen  blockhea^is. 
You  know,  Peter,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  it 
says  how  man  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.' 

"  *  Yes,'  says  the  critical  Peter,  *  but  I've  never 
been  able  to  make  it  out.  Dnst  won't  hold  to- 
gether you  see — it  has  no  constitution,  as  one 
may  aay.' 

" '  Oh,  ni  tell  you,  Peter !  Of  course  God  Al- 
mighty must  have  taken  a  little  water  to  mix  with 
it;  man  must  have  some  kind  of  moisture;  be 
can't  do  without  that.' " 

This  Peter  is  willing  to  admit,  and  the 
elder  partner  pursues  his  meditations,  and 
moralizes  on  the  fact  of  having  the  remains 
of  officers,  privy-counsellors,  ministers,  watch- 
men, poets,  and  many  more,  all  mingled  in- 
discriminately together  to  be  sold  for  a  few 
grosrhen  the  bushel. 

"  *  Well !  I  didn't  think  now  men  had  been  so 
cheap.     We  ought  to  put  it  in  the  paper.' 

"  *  Yes,  and  there's  something  else  I've  been 
thinking  of.  The  gentlefolks  have  this  sand 
strewed  upon  their  fioors,  and  that's  the  way,  you 
see,  they  learn  to  trample  men  under  their  feet.' " 

Amidst  these  ethical  and  metaphysical  re- 
flections, the  sand- dealers  have  filled  their 
cart,  for  which,  be  it  observed,  they  had  pur- 
chased a  permission  from  government,  and 
are  soon  once  more  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
uttering  their  accustomed  cry  of  "  sand  1 
sand  1  Fine  white  sand  1"  They  are  not 
long  before  a  red-cheeked  servant-girl  signi- 
fies her  wish  to  enter  into  a  business  trans- 
action with  them ;  and  here  we  are  tempted 
to  give  a  specimen  of  dialogue  in  the  origi- 
nal, that  our  readers  may  see  what  kind  of 
tongue  passes  for  German  in  Berlin. 

"  *Ju^n  Mtrrjen  Jungfer* 
"  *  Ich  bin  deine  Junpfer  nich.* 
"  *  Nu  war  urn  den  nich?     Ick  habe  jhrien  dock 
noch  nischtjedhan  /' 
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"  *  Ne  aber  Du  Icannst  mir  MamseU  nennen,* 

"  *  Ach  50,  (ds  wie  Mammsell  ?  J  herrjees,  hdr'n 
96  mal,  dadruf  kann  et  mir  jar  nich  aukommen. 
Jeben  Se  mir  en  Dreier  mehr  mifde  Mclle,  und 
ick  vnll  Jhnen  FraUlein  tUeliren,^ 

"  *  hJHt.  Is  jut.  Lass  man  Deine  Wize  sind. 
•  *  Schicadronnire  nicht  so  rud,  SeH  Dir  den 
Sand  an — da  is  noch  en  Rest — ob  da  nich  Steemr 
drin  sind!^ 

**  Fritz  goes  and  examines  the  sand. 

"  *  Ne !  Da  Jlnd  keene  Steener  mang  den  Sandy 
dais  sand  mang  de  Steener  /' " 

After  a  long  and  keen  encounter  of  wit, 
and  a  passionate  declaration  of  love  on  the 
part  of  the  merchant,  he  seUs  two-penny- 
worth of  sand  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing 
to  his  next  customer. 

Berlin  is  now  broad  awake.  The  drosh- 
kies  are  beginning  to  move  in  long  rows  to- 
wards the  various  railroads;  military  bands 
march  through  the  streets  playing  lively 
airs ;  officers  m  showy  costume  come  pranc- 
ing along  on  full-blood  horses;  perhaps  a 
hearse  followed  by  six  mourning  coaches 
(Berlin  takes  great  pride  in  its  mourning 
coaches)  and  ten  or  twelve  carriages,  trails 
slowly  towards  the  gate  on  its  way  to  the 
cemetery ;  the  hawkers  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  fish  arc  in  full  cry ;  the  handmaids  of 
Clio — videlicet,  the  young  women  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  newsvenders — run  about  from 
house  to  house  with  their  baskets  full  of  in- 
telligence ;  and  the  numerous  shoe-blacks 
hasten  from  one  furnished  lodging  to  another, 
to  perform  their  daily  service  for  single  gen- 
tlemen, and  polish  and  purify — alas!  only 
the  outward  man.  There  is  one  going  into 
that  lodging-house  who  has  nine  masters — 
one  literary  gentleman,  two  lawyers,  two 
HofrUthCy  one  student,  two  barons,  and  one 
tradesman — for  whom  he  performs  more  or 
less  of  the  services  of  a  valet.  When  he 
merely  brushes  clothes  and  clean  shoes,  he 
receives  a  consideration  of  rather  more  than 
two  shillings  per  month ;  and  when  he  runs 
on  errands,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  that 
sum;  and,  besides  this.  Heaven  sends  him 
odd  jobs  and  presents  here  and  there,  so  that, 
as  his  claims  on  life  are  not  exorbitant,  he  is 
cheerful  and  content,  and  seldom  in  want  of 
money,  as  the  young  Baron  to  whom  he  is 
now  going  always  is.  The  dandy  is  still  in 
bed  with  parched  lips,  a  fevered  pulse,  and 
dark  shadows  round  his  eyes ;  he  looks  but 
poorly  now,  but  when  he  has  made  his  toil- 
ette, and  given  audience  to  his  hair-dresser, 
his  boot-maker,  his  tailor — or  perhaps  a  le- 
gal functionary  who  has  come  on  this  occa- 
sion in  his  stead — and  to  a  Jew  money-lend- 


er, he  inll  be  seen  again  in  full  bloom  in  the 
fashionable  world.  It  is  now  the  middle 
of  the  day — carriages  are  rolling  along  to 
the  favorite  drives — droshkies  are  tearing 
through  the  streets  from  the  railways ;  in  the 
hotels  all  hands  are  full,  and  all  legs  in  mo- 
tion. Here  students  are  studying  the  last 
communistic  and  atheistic  pamphlets ;  there 
gens  d'armes  are  going  to  levy  a  distress,  and 
take  away  the  beds  from  a  poor  family; 
many  shops  fill  with  customers,  many  eyes 
fill  with  tears ;  loungers  stand  sauntering  be- 
fore the  windows  of  print-shops,  or  look  into 
booksellers  to  find  out  at  least  the  titles  of 
the  new  books,  (often,  the  best  part  of  them ;) 
people  drive  or  ride  to  the  Thiergarten,  or 
**  the  Limes,"  or  pay  visits,  and  gossip,  and 
chea^  and  fiirt,  as  usual.  On  the  benches, 
under  the  trees,  young  men  sit  talking  of  the 
progress  of  the  species  and  the  **  absolute 
idea."  All  over  the  town  postmen  with  their 
yellow  coUars  and  cuffs  are  running  up  and 
down  stairs,  with  their  bundles  of  hopes  and 
fears,  and  disappointments,  and  plans  and 
wishes ;  and  there  on  the  bridge  stands  an 
unfortunate  father  of  a  family,  gazing  into 
the  dark  waters  of  the  Spree,  which,  per- 
haps, before  this  time  to-morrow,  will  be 
flowing  over  his  lifeless  body. 

The  sun  is  setting.  People  come  pouring 
out  of  the  shops  of  the  Swiss  confectioners ; 
the  **  Correspondents  from  Berlin"  looking 
pleased,  for  they  have  picked  up  intelligence 
enough  to  furnish  matter  for  the  next  post 
for  their  respective  papei*s;  Republicans, 
Democrats,  Socialists,  repair  to  private 
rooms  to  finish  their  discussions ;  a  solitary 
adherent  of  absolute  monarchy  goes  home 
by  himself,  and  takes  with  him  some  bonbons 
for  his  wife.  Where  are  these  various 
groups  bound  for  ?  For  the  concerts — the 
winter  garden — the  Italian  opera — the 
French  theatre — the  mercantile  and  scientif- 
ic lecturers — the  anti-champagne  club — the 
"  Keep-on-your-hat  Society"* — to  the  sa- 
loons, to  the  Colosseum,  to  musical  meet- 
ings— to  Polytechnic,  Statistical,  Geographi- 
cal, Philological,  Antiquarian,  Religious, 
Temperance,  Social,  or  Benevolent  Associa- 
tions. Faint  lights  are  twinkling  from  gar-. 
ret-window8,  where  poor  mechanics  are  still 
hard  at  work,  and  will  be  for  hours  to  come 


♦  The  polite  practice  of  pulling  off  the  hat  to  ac- 
quaintancea  in  the  street,  was  not  lon{(  ago  carried 
to  Budi  excess  in  Berlin,  as  to  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society  with  the  above  title,  with  a  view 
to  save  the  enormous  consumption  of  beaver,  and 
weariness  of  muscle  consequent  on  this  courtesy. 
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— ^theatreg  are  brilliantly  illuminated — car- 
riages drive  through  the  streets  to  balls  and 
parties — political  toasts  are  received  vith 
three  times  three — and  the  night  watchman 
comes  out  again,  calls  "  past  tei^  o'clock/'  and 
sees  that  on  his  beat  all  the  street-doors  are 
shut.  Gene  d'armen  order  merry  gentlemen 
to  take  their  cigars  out  of  their  mouths — a 
doctor's  carriage  drives  rapidly  past — 
''  there  is  some  one  determined  not  to  die 
without  medical  assistance" — here,  in  this 
ground-floor  dwelling,  you  can  hear  a  dis- 
pute going  on  about  the  German  Cathplies — 
from  others  come  songs  in  favor  of  liberty. 


Gradually  the  streets  become  more  and  more 
silent,  dark,  and  lonely,  carriages  return 
from  parties— eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock 
strikes — ^the  last  hackney-coaches  go  nod- 
ding wearily  home  to  their  stables — the  last 
cigar-shops  put  up  their  shutters — in  the 
hotels  and  wine-houses  there  is  still  nois^ 
and  from  afar  is  heard  faintly  the  music  of  a 
serenade;  but  all  else  is  hushed — everybody 
goes  to  bed,  and  whoever  is  not  kept  awake 
by  care  and  sorrow,  goes  to  sleep,  while 
stars  twinkle,  and  God  wakes  and  watches 
over  all. 


»x 


From    the  Enflifh  ReTiew 


FEMALE    IMMORALITY-ITS    CAUSES   AND    REMEDIES. 


Report  of  the  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of  Dress-makers  and  Milli- 
ners.    London.     1848. 


We  cannot  content  ourselves  with  show- 
ing only  the  brighter  and  purer  side  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  community,  while  we 
are  oppressed  with  the  dreadful  conscious- 
ness, that  there  is  another  portion  in  the 
midst  of  us  which  is  given  up  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  is 
undoing  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  and  is 
itself  undone,  which  is  hurrying  in  sin  and 
woe  to  the  fiery  indignation  of  God.  It 
makes  the  heart  ache  to  think  how  many 
tread,  and  we  may  add,  with  unwilling  feet, 
the  way  of  certain  death ;  how  many,  from 
the  humbler  classes,  once  daughters  of  the 
Church,  are  among  the  living  instruments  of 
the  Evil  One,  and  are  entirely  in  his  power; 
how  many  who  have  been  baptized,  are  now 
serving  devils  and  doing  the  work  of  hell — 
ruined  themselves,  and  now  spreading  ruin. 
We  might  wish  to  cast  such  a  subject  in  the 
shade  ;  we  might  like  to  pass  by  on  the  other 
side,  and  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  a 
question  so  full  of  pain,  so  beset  by  diffi- 
culties, so  shunned,  so  feared  by  the  over- 
refined  and  over-sensitive  spirit  of  the  age. 
But  while  we  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  im- 
proved condition  and  altered  temper  of  the 
Church ;  wh3e  we  are  congratulating  our- 


selves on  the  infusion  of  fresh  life  and  ac- 
tivity into  a  once-dormant  body ;  while,  with 
much  complacency,  we  are  fastening  our 
eyes  on  the  tokens  of  good  that  shine  around 
us,  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  urged  to 
point  to  one  vast  and  hideous  mass  of  living 
iniquity,  which  may  well  check  our  over- 
hasty  congratulations  and  humble  us  to  the 
very  dust.  There  are,  doubtless,  signs  of 
renewed  and  awakened  hfe ;  there  are  gleams 
of  hope  in  the  Church's  sky ;  there  are  the 
stirrings  of  heart  inspiring  us  with  great 
thoughts  ;  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
depress  or  damp  warm  and  ardent  minds 
that  turn  from  heavy  times  to  the  brighten- 
ing horizon  of  the  Church.  But  still  let  na 
face  our  true  condition,  and  not  throw  a 
veil  over  the  darker  parts  of  our  present 
state.  The  blots  will  not  disappear,  because 
we  refuse  to  look ;  neither  are  we  riding  on 
a  safe  tide  when  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
rocks.  And  hence,  if  there  are  in  the  midst 
of  us  guilty  multitudes  of  fallen  women,  who 
are  contending  daily  against  the  Church, 
who  are  imdermining  those  whom  the  Church 
is  training  up,  who  are  sapping  out  the 
spiritual  life  of  thousands  of  the  oppo^te 
sezy  and  are  themselves  a  sort  of  living  sui- 
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cides — but  surely  it  is  wise  hravely  to  IooIl 
this  miglity  evil  in  the  face. 

With  fallen  women  we  have  hardly  dealt 
at  all ;  the  painfulness  of  the  subject,  the 
difficulty,  the  delicacy,  have  been  among  the 
excuses  with  which  we  have  tried  to  shift  off 
our  responsibility  ;  but  yet  the  responsibility 
is  on  us  still.  We  have  but  to  consider 
one  great  office  of  the  Church,  to  see  the 
burden  of  unfulfilled  duties  that  rests  upon 
us  ;  we  allude  to  her  office  as  one  who  should 
call  sinners  to  repentance  ;  who  should  sup- 
ply cells  of  penitence  to  returning  wanderers ; 
who  should  go  after  the  lost  sheep  in  the 
wilderness ;  who  should  seek,  as  a  mother, 
to  reclaim  her  erring  daughters  as  well  as 
her  erring  sons ;  who  should  impose  peni- 
tential discipline,  and  preach  in  all  its  full- 
ness the  great  doctrine  of  gospel  repentance. 

Now  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  this 
office  has  been  but  feebly  exercised,  and  this 
doctrine  of  repentance  but  only  in  part  pro- 
claimed, and  that  with  but  little  system  and 
little  discipline.  First  of  all,  as  regards  male 
penitents,  we  see  them  suffered  to  regain 
their  place  without  any  Church  correction, 
however  secret ;  any  confession  of  sin.  Those 
who  have  notoriously  brought  scandal  on  the 
Church  have  but  to  "  steady  down,"  as  it  is 
called,  '*  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  and  they 
are  admitted,  without  any  profession  of  pem- 
tence  for  that  scandal,  to  the  very  fullest, 
highest  privileges.  The  path  of  return  is 
not  rough  or  full  of  shame ;  there  is  no  out- 
ward discipline  for  their  outward  acts  of 
disobedience. 

And  not  only  this,  but  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance is  but  partly  preached ;  the  need 
of  restitution  is  left  out ;  it  is  not  insisted  on 
in  the  cases  of  those  who  are  known  to  have 
transgressed.  Of  those  who  have  given 
themselves  to  youthful  lusts,  and  now  grieve 
over  their  stained  and  dishonored  youth,  how 
few  have  made  restitution ! — how  few  have 
been  pressed  to  make  it !  Even  when  they 
have  been  brought  to  positive  seriousness  of 
life,  they  do  not  try  to  heal  those  very  wounds 
which  they  have  made,  or  to  give  alms  for 
the  reformation  of  that  very  class  of  sinners 
which  they  have  helped  to  swell.  They 
may  be  merciful  to  the  poor,  generous  to 
hospitals,  promoters  of  schools,  contributors 
to  churches ;  in  these  various  ways  the  feel- 
ing of  penitence  instinctively  breaks  forth ; 
they  want  to  do  something  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  their  former  life,  and  they  seize 
bold  of  those  more  prominent  channels  in 
which  to  cast  their  penitential  offerings.  But 
if   the  doctrine  of   repentance  were  fully 


taught  or  fully  preached,  besides  these  acts 
of  general  mercy,  penitential  gifts  would  be 
required  for  the  advancement  of  purity,  for 
the  restoration  of  the.  fallen  of  the  opposite 
sex.  To  give  to  schools  is  not  to  make 
restitution  for  the  lusts  of  the  Hesh.  Re- 
pentance has  not  borne  its  own  proper  fruit. 
Alas !  what  little  difficulty  would  there  be 
in  supporting  ten  times  the  number  of  female 
penitentiaries,  if  male  penitents  had  acted  up 
to  the  principle  of  restitution!  If,  in  the 
very  way  in  which  they  sinned,  they  en- 
deavored to  make  amends ! 

In  this  way  then,  that  is,  from  this  im- 
perfect teaching,  the  male  penitent  really 
suffers  ;  he  regains  his  place  too  easily,  and 
is  not  pressed  to  perform  the  penitential  act 
proper  to  his  peculiar  sin;  his  penitence 
finds  vents,  voluntarily,  in  self- chosen  and 
less  appropriate  alms-giving.  It  would  be 
clearly  gooid  for  him  to  concern  himself  in 
the  recovery  of  the  fallen  daughters  of  the 
Church  ;  as  he  has  helped  to  increase  that 
degraded  company  of  most  wretched  sinners, 
so  in  his  altered  and  repentant  state  should 
he  be  taught  to  lessen,  by  sW  possible  means, 
that  guilty  host  of  outcast  women.  But  how 
fearful  is  the  wrong  done  to  these  female 
wanderers,  when  the  male  penitent  is  not 
urged  to  restitution  !  Not  only  does  he  fail 
to  bring  forth  the  proper  fruit  of  repentance, 
but  ihey  fail  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  repent- 
ance :  that  fruit  would  have  been  for  their 
gain ;  but  as  he  directs  his  penitential  feel- 
ings into  other  channels,  they  are  left  to 
wander  without  hope,  to  sin  without  any  to 
call  them  from  their  sin ;  nay,  as  is  often  the 
case,  when  they  arise  and  go  to  the  few 
penitential  hospitals  that  seem  to  invite  them 
to  enter  in,  they  are  driven  from  the  doors 
for  want  of  room.  As  it  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  that  not  one  among  a  thousand  male 
penitents  has  ever  done  more  than/ee/  sor- 
row for  his  companions  in  sin. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance softened  down  towards  the  men 
who  err,  but  as  it  fails  in  severity  on  the  one 
side,  it  exceeds  in  severity  on  the  other: 
men  are  too  easily  lifted  up,  women  are  too 
pitilessly  cast  down ;  too  little  of  stem  disci- 
pline is  used  towards  the  one,  while  all  the 
vials  of  human  wrath  and  condemnation  are 
poured  out  upon  the  other.  The  one  suffer 
too  little,  the  other  too  much.  As  the  le- 
gitimate discipline  of  the  Church  is  relaxed, 
so  the  irregular  discipline  substituted  in  its 
place  wants  that  principle  of  equity,  of  im- 
partiality, of  pity  mixed  with  strictness, 
which  characterizes  all  the  sentences  of  the 
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Church.  How  well  might  the  sin-stamed 
daughters  of  the  Church  yearn  for  the  very 
severest  forms  of  her  discipline !  The  world 
passes  upon  them  a  practical  excommunica- 
tion far  sterner,  far  more  pitiless,  far  more 
intolerable  than  the  heaviest  excommunica^ 
tion  of  the  Church;  for,  by  the  one,  they 
are  cast  out  forever  from  the  pale  of  social 
intercourse  and  fellowship,  whereas  the  other 
casts  them  out  for  a  season  only,  that  being 
chastened  for  their  profit  and  put  to  shame, 
they  may  be  movea  to  repentance.  When 
repentance  comes,  then  the  door  again  is 
opened ;  the  wanderer  is  welcomed  home ; 
the  sentence  is  reversed  ;  the  sinner  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church,  and,  after  a  certain  peni- 
tential progress,  is  admitted  into  full  com- 
munion, full  fellowship  with  the  elect.  How 
can  we  compare  with  this  strict,  yet  merci- 
ful system  the  conduct  of  the  world  towards 
these  oflfenders?  On  them,  indeed,  the 
world  hurls  its  fearful  ''anathema  mara- 
natha,"  the  worlds  of  external  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  door  of  its  pardon  is  closed 
forever  against  youthful  sin  in  one  sex,  which 
it  over-easily  forgives  and  forgets  in  the  other. 

Nay,  if  we  venture  to  speak  of  pity,  or  of 
milder  forms  of  treatment,  wo  run  risks  of 
being  accused  of  a  morbid  sympathy  for  the 
vicious  ;  of  encouraging  the  young  to  hurry 
into  the  ways  of  vice,  by  offering  them  a 
place  of  repentance,  by  preaching  evangeli- 
cal repentance,  by  holdmg  forth  the  hope 
of  forgiveness,  and  by  giving  them  oppor- 
tunities for  the  amendment  of  life.  And  yet, 
as  though  this  strange  fear  of  telling  fallen 
women  that  they  may  be  forgiven  were 
deserving  of  marked  reproach,  tliere  is  no 
class  of  sinners  so  often  specified  in  the  gos- 
pels as  receiving  our  Lord's  forgiveness. 

While,  indeed,  we  speak  of  pity,  we  must 
not  forget  the  circumstances  under  which 
so  many  fall ;  we  take  no  true  view  of  the 
degree  of  sinfulness  in  such  a  sin,  if  we  set 
it  apart  from  all  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  then  gaze  at  it  abstractedly. 
Commonly,  however,  this  sin  is  considered  in 
an  abstract  way,  or  rather  it  is  looked  upon  in 
its  worst  circumstances  ;  fallen  women  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  yielded  to  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  pleasure — to  have  given  rein 
to  their  lust — to  have  been  driven  on  solely 
by  passion,  and  thus  to  have  fallen.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ordinary  history  of  those 
who  are  now  treading  an  unceasing  round  of 
sin.  Now,  even  if  this  were  a  true  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  case,  we  should  ask  for  pity 
for  those  whom  passion  has  blinded  and  be- 
trayed :  even  to  them  the  doctrine  of  re- 


pentance should  be  preached  ;  they  are  not 
castaways  or  reprobates  at  once,  whatever 
they  may  become ;  one  short  course  of  in- 
dulged passion  is  not  to  shut  them  out  from 
all  sound  of  the  hope  of  pardon.  To  have 
fallen  once  is  not  a  gospel  synonym  for  last- 
ing excommunication.  Let  it  be  true,  that 
they  had  good  guides  in  their  youth,  happy 
homes,  kind  parents,  holy  training,  gifts  of 
God*s  Spirit,  stirring  voices  of  conscience  in 
the  midst  of  their  sin — still,  wc  say,  they 
should  not  be  utterly  given  up,  though  they 
went  against  all  these  restraining  influences. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  treating 
an  exception  as  a  rule.  All  the  writers  who 
have  studied  this  question,  whether  English, 
Scotch,  or  French,  agree  in  telling  us  that 
we  misjudge  the  case,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
mass  of  women  fall  simply  by  the  force  of 
unbridled  passion,  of  an  unrestrained  and 
unruly  love  of  pleasure.  However  disin- 
clined we  may  be  to  give  up  our  accustomed 
view  of  this  class  of  sinners,  yet  the  more 
we  read  and  the  more  we  in(|uire  of  those 
competent  to  speak,  the  more  wc  shall  be 
convinced  that,  though  guilty  pleasure  may 
come  in  as  a  partial  incitement  to  sin,  the 
stronger  tempters  are  altogether  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  In  short,  inquiry  will  help  to 
soften  our  feelings  towards  these  our  erring 
sisters,  by  setting  before  us  the  many  palli- 
ating circumstances  which  have  combined,  in 
most  cases,  to  lessen  the  willfulness  of  the 
fall. 

Thus  the  writers  we  allude  to  unanimously 
place  Poverty  among  the  principal  and  most 
active  causes  of  female  dishonor.  Over- work 
and  under- pay  stand  out  as  the  most  promi- 
nent temptations  to  this  sin.  When,  mdeed, 
we  are  told  that  the  various  kinds  of  semp- 
stresses yield  the  largest  quota  to  these  sin- 
ful hosts,  it  needs  no  prophet's  eye  to  detect 
the  hand  of  Poverty  in  the  act  of  beckoning 
them  on  to  sin.  Poverty,  poverty,  we  re- 
peat, is  often  the  principal,  and  pleasure  the 
second,  in  these  cruel  woundings  of  girls' 
souls.  "  What" — we  quote  from  a  copy  of 
The  Times,  which  is  before  us — "What," 
asked  Mr.  Norton  of  the  prisoner,  "  were 
you  paid  for  making  these  shirts  ?" 

"  Prisoner. — 2s.  (id.  a  dozen,  your  worship^ 
or  2Jd.  apiece." 

"  Mr.  Norton.  —  What !  2^.  apiece  1 
Well,  that  seems  to  be  an  improvement ;  for 
I  recollect  a  memorable  case  which  came 
before  me,  where  two  women  were  paid  only 
I^.  a  shirt  for  what  they  made;  but, 
from  the  exposure  that  then  took  place  of 
this  system  of  starvation  and  hard  work»  I 
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was  in  hope  the  practice  was  much  im- 
proved." 

We  agnin  take  up  7%e  Times,  of  the  same 
period  last  year,  aad  extract  another  case. 
"In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  magis- 
trate, the  witness  stated  that  the  price  paid 
by  the  warehouse  for  making  the  shirts  was 
only  Is.  Od.  per  dozen;  and  that  she  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  per  dozen ;  but 
although,  out  of  that,  she  had  to  provide 
the  needles  and  thread  for  the  work,  she 
allowed  llie  prisoner  the  same  amount  as  she 
receired.  The  constable  who  captured  the 
prisoner  said  that,  upon  going  to  the  house 
where  ahe  lodged,  he  found  her  in  a  miser- 
able attic,  entirely  destitute  of  either  furni- 
ture or  food,  and  still  stretched  upon  her 
bed,  which  consisted  of  a  heap  of  rags  in 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  room.  She  was 
evidently  very  wretched,  and  in  the  last  state 
of  destitution,  and  handed  him  a  duplicate 
for  the  articles,  which  she  said  she  had 
pledged  lo  save  herself  from  starvation. 
When  arfted  if  she  wished  to  say  anything, 
the  prisoner,  who  was  very  much  a^tatea, 
assured  the  magistrate  that  what  she  had 
stated  to  the  officer  was  the  fact.  With  even 
incessant  application,  she  could  not  make 
more  than  three  shirts  a  day,  which  only 
produced  her  3Jd. ;  and  as  she  found  it 
mipos^ble  to  exiat  upon  that,  she  was  obliged 
to  pledge  the  work,  upon  which  she  obtained 
83.  6d." 

Facts  like  these,  which,  alas!  might  he 
multiplied  to  any  extent  by  those  conversant 
with  needlewomen's  pay  in  our  larger  towns, 
reveal  an  intensity  of  trial  and  a  violence 
of  temptation  not  easily  to  he  withstood. 
Whether  it  shall  be  theft  or  dishonor  to  the 
exhausted  frame  and  the  weakened,  hunger- 
maddened  mind,  seem  the  only  points  left 
for  choice,  and  may  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  natural  passion  or  appetites  of  the  vari- 
ous women ;  and  we  must  not  think  that  in 
such  an  hour,  when  the  mind  is  in  the  midst 
of  vibrations  the  most  terrible,  doubting 
whether  hunger  can  be  driven  off,  or  whether 
sin  haa  become  something  like  a  necessity, 
we  must  not  think  that  strong  religious  prin- 
ciple is  at  the  beck  of  the  agonized  soul ; 
we  must  not  think  that  a  tithe  of  these  poor 
women  have  had  anything  of  religious  in- 
struction, or  anything  to  confirm  the  scanty 
instruction  which  had  been  picked  up  by 
ehort  attendance  at  school.  Ilie  educational 
statistics  of  our  larger  towns  show  us  how 
little  the  echool muster  has  been  abroad 
among  the  bulk  of  the  population;  while  of 
those  who  have  been  able  to  pick  up  some 
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scraps  of  religious  knowledge,  the  greater 
part  have  been  hurried  into  busy  life  too 
soon  to  have  received  any  deep  impressions, 
and  have  been  under  no  religious  control  in 
the  most  critical  period  of  their  life.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
those  who  fall  into  sin  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  we  see  defects  both  in  our  social 
and  our  ecclesiastical  system,  which,  in  all 
fmmess,  must  be  taken  into  account  as  palli- 
ating the  errors  of  the  poor. 

In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  Poverly  aa  a 
tempter  on  the  masses  of  women  emploved 
as  sempstresses,  we  will  turn  to  another  class 
which  also  yields  a  large  number  of  deserters 
to  the  ranl^  of  sin — we  allude  to  the  race  of 
inferior  servants,  who  have  the  hardest  places 
and  the  worst  pay.  On  this  point,  we  will 
quote  a  leading  article  of  The  nmet  of  June 
last,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  very  painful 
letter,  detailing  the  course  of  the  friendless 
and  orphan  chUdren  who  are  reared  in  our 
unions: 


"Our  readers  will  hardly  bil  to  remember  a 
letter  which  appeared  iu  these  colunma  the  week 
before  last,  on  the  miserable  prospects  uf  a  large 
number  of  the  Temale  populaiion  m  this  and  otiier 

great  cities The  writer  observes: 

■  Un  attenilmg,  a  sliort  llroe  since,  at  the  work- 
house of  one  of  our  parishes,  I  was  strui^k  by  the 


playing  in  the  court;  and  I  inquired  of  the 
masler,  in  the  course  of  convereatiou,  what  usu- 
ally became  of  them  after  leaving  the  workhouse. 
His  reply  was  startling  and  horrihring  in  the  high- 
eat  degree.  '  Why,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  fiva  out  of  every  six,  if  not  nine  out  of 
every  ten,  become  street-walkers.  They  leave 
here  at  tliirteen  or  fourteen  years  uf  age,  and  are 
usually  put  to  the  poorer  sort  of  housekeepers, 
wlio,  for  the  roost  part,  are  nneducated  people, 
and  use  the  poor  girls  iMdIy,  expecting  them  tu  do 
tlie  part  of  growu-up  women;  and  so  lliey  coma 
back  to  UB  two  or  three  tiroes  over,  till  Ihey  are 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  when,  instead  of 
coming  bacl(,  Ihey  take  to  the  streets.'  I  inquired 
whether  this  was  the  case  in  otlier  Lnndon  work- 
houses, lie  replied,  '  Ves,'  he  thought  so.  Can 
anything  be  more  terrible  lo  conteniplule  7  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  last  charge,  made 
some  observations  of  very  much  the  same  melan- 
choly purport.  He,  too,  had  been  struck  with  the 
externals  of  the  Union  schools,  the  ncalnpB?,  the 
regularity,  the  happy  and  well-fed  appearance  of 
the  girlB,  and  their  progress  in  their  studies,  lie 
had,  however,  Bul>sequenlly  ascertained  thai,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  turn  out  very  ill.  So  convinced 
are  we  that  such  must  be  Ihc  rasa,  that  we  have 
often  wished,  yet  almost  feared,  lo  sec  a  failbful 
record  of  the  future  lives  of  these  children. 
Where  children  too  Inought  np  imder  the  care  of 
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parents  or  frieDda,  tlieir  conduct  and  fortunes  are 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  conceni  to  a  vigilant 
circle.  In  these  humble  materials  consists  the 
historical  knowledge  of  the  poor.  The  conscious- 
ness of  occupying  a  place  in  the  daily  thoughts  of 
affectionate  friends  or  inquisitive  neighbors,  has  a 
ffreat  effect  in  sustaining  the  moral  sentiment  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.  The  poorest  child  knows 
that  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  life,  and  the  far- 
thest comers  of  the  land,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  in  those  who  have  known  it 
from  its  childhood,  who  will  expect  to  hear  of  its 
career,  who  will  ask  for  tidings,  and  will  judge 
that  no  news  must  needs  be  the  worst.  Thus  a 
golden  tie  still  binds  to  her  rural  home  the  poor 
girl  who  does  hard  service  in  a  dingy  back-street 
of  the  metropolis.  The  unhappy  units  of  life, 
turned  out  of  the  great  pauper  machine,  possess 
no  such  aids.  To  them,  heartless  functionaries 
supply  the  place  of  parents  and  friends ;  and  their 
companions  in  the  race  of  life  only  vie  for  the 
priority  of  their  fall.  What  human  eye  weeps  for 
the  poor  workhouse  girl,  sunk  to  her  irrecoverable 
doom  ?  As  she  falls,  so  she  must  lie.  Down  she 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ocean  of  life  rolls 
over  her  as  if  no  such  thing  as  slie  had  ever  seen 
the  light  of  day.'' 

In  these  facts  we  have  been  brinffinff  our 
readers  among  the  stem  realities  of  life  and 
of  life's  temptations ;  and  some,  perhaps,  who 
have  treated  female  error  as  though  it  were 
all  a  mutter  of  wildness,  may  be  softened 
into  pity  as  they  place  before  their  mind  the 
starvation  of  the  drudging,  dreary  needle- 
women, or  the  trials  of  friendless  workhouse 
girls  in  the  grinding  service  which  they  are 
compelled  to  take. 

While  we  were  writing  these  lines,  an 
Appeal  reached  us  on  behalf  of  schools  in 
Devonport,  with  a  fresh  view  of  the  poverty 
which  tempts  another  class — the  families  of 
sea-faring  men  in  our  various  ports.  The 
"  Appeal'*  (a  very  interesting  one  it  is)  tells 
us  that — 

**  The  situation  of  a  sailor's  family  is  peculiarly 
forlorn  and  unprotected.  It  is  but  seldom  blessed 
with  a  father  s  watchful  eye ;  added  to  which,  a 
sailor,  from  his  habits,  is  proverbially  ignorant 
and  careless  of  domestic  concerns.  The  mother 
is  compelled  to  eke  out  the  allowance  reserved  by 
the  government  from  her  husband's  pay,  amount- 
ing to  about  4s.  6d.  a  week,  by  employments 
away  from  home,  as  hawking  fish  about  the  streets 
of  Devonport  and  other  neighboring  towns;  or 
she  toils  day  by  day  with  her  needle  at  plain 
work  or  stay-making,  to  add  a  trifle  (seldom  more 
than  2d.  or  3d.  a  day)  towards  their  support. 
Meanwhile  the  little  ones  are  generally  neglected, 
exposed  to  contact  with  evil  in  every  sliape,  al- 
most without  check  or  hinderance.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  girls,  after  they  reach  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  are  lost  to  God.    A  few 


go  to  service ;  the  greater  part  either  grow  up  in 
idle  habits  at  home,  or  for  wages  of  Id.  or  1^.  a 
day  are  congregated  together  in  tlie  houses  of. 
persons  who  take  in  needlework  from  the  shops; 
deprived  of  religion  or  moral  instruction,  they 
contaminate  one  another.  Pride,  levity,  and  fono- 
ness  of  dress,  thus  fostered,  prepare  them  for 
entire  degradation." 

But  we  will  now  pass  from  the  power  of 
poverty,  coupled  with  over-work,  to  the  ef- 
fects of  over-work  alone  on  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  frame.  We  are  told  by  the  writers 
upon  this  subject,  that  not  only  the  inferior 
ranks  of  sempstresses  help  largely  to  fill 
our  streets  with  sin,  but  that  the  higher 
classes  of  workwomen,  the  young  girls  in 
notable  milliners'  establishments,  swell  the 
stream  of  guilt.  No  wonder.  When  we 
examine  the  mode  of  life  which  the  better 
class  of  milliners'  assistants  are  wont  to 
spend,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  their 
fall,  even  though  want  docs  not  goad  them 
on.  Over-work  is,  of  itself,  a  tempter  of 
great  strength  ;  it  must  be  so ;  God's  law  of 
labor  cannot  be  overdone  without  loss  to 
body  or  soul,  or  both.  Once  let  persons  be 
forced  to  override  their  strength,  and  exceed 
that  sentence  of  toil  which  is  upon  Adam's 
family,  and  we  must  expect,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  bodily  andf  spiritual  prostra- 
tion ;  we  must  expect  either  early  decay  of 
bodily  powers  or  demoralization,  or  both. 
The  factory  inquiries  reveal  frightful  views  of 
distorted  limbs,  diseased  and  emaciated 
frames,  weakened  minds,  and  utter  oblivion 
of  all  religious  truth  and  principle.  Now, 
we  believe  the  detestable  principles  of  the 
old  factory  system  are  widely  at  work  at  this 
very  hour,  m  a  large  number  of  milliners' 
establish  merits ;  that  is,  though  the  assistants 
or  apprentices  may  be  fairly  paid,  they  are 
fearfully  over- worked. 

Mr.  Paget's  excellent  tale  of  "  The  Pa- 
geant," which  our  readers  may  remember, 
is,  we  fear,  "  an  ower  true  tale ;"  it  holds 
good  at  this  very  day ;  and  though  he  erred 
in  pointing  to  a  particular  house,  and  spoke 
of  facts  which  it  was  hard  to  substantiate  in 
law,  yet  his  account  of  the  suflferings  of  young 
milliners  generally,  without  reference  either 
to  the  better  or  worse  class  of  houses,  was 
not  over-colored.  Indeed,  with  all  the  exer- 
tions which  that  tale  and  other  revelations 
caused  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  young 
dress-makers,  the  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition has  been  but  slight,  and  that  condition 
is  indeed  most  terrible.  Thus,  the  Report 
of  "  The  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit 
of  Dress-makers  and  Milliners  "  for  the  past 
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year  tells  us,  that  "  the  committees  have 
caused  express  inquiries  to  be  made  respect- 
ing the  hours  of  work,  both  in  London  and 
in  the  country  towns ;  and  the  information 
received  justifies  them  in  stating,  that,  al- 
though there  are  still,  unhappily,  numerous 
exceptions,  a  marked  amelioration  has  on  the 
whole  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Association.  The  reduction  which  has 
already  been  effected  must  in  itself  be  satis- 
factory to  all  who  contributed  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object/'  Most 
rosy  and  hopeful  words !  but  we  descend 
abruptly  from  these  cheerful  strains  to  some- 
thing like  a  '*  dead  march,''  a  lamentable 
conclusion.  "But" — that  chilling,  wintry 
**but,"  always  ready  to  freeze  hope — "but 
the  committees  are  aiiil  more  gratified  to 
learn  that  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a 
general  impression  among  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  this  occupation,  that  at  no  very 
distant  period  the  hours  of  work  will  be  re- 
duced to  twelve  per  diem  /"  Can  this  be  true 
in  a  Christian  land  ?  Are  the  delicate  frames 
of  mere  girls  ground  down,  exhausted,  with- 
ered, by  this  inhuman  trade,  by  labor  that 
runs  over  the  twelve  hours  of  man's  day  of 
labor?  Are  all  the  show  and  fitter  and 
gaiety  and  fine  apparel  and  fashionable  at- 
tire of  the  women  of  higher  rank  bought  at 
the  price  of  such  suflfering  of  mind  and  body 
as  is  involved  in  labors  of  such  length  ?  Is 
it  true  that  the  female  drudges  of  the  higher 
female  world  are  oppressed  with  something 
that  approaches  the  reality  of  Egyptian  bon- 
dage ?  Talk  of  slavery  abroad — surely  we 
want  a  Wilberforce  at  home ;  surely  the 
steps  of  humanity  must  now  move  amid 
silks  and  satins,  and  there  find,  in  the  midst 
of  rustling  brocades  and  gay  bonnets  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  the  pale  victims  of  Eng- 
lish cruelty. 

The  first  causes  of  all  these  unholy  tasks  are 
to  be  found  in  the  unthinking  crowd  of  re- 
fined women,  who  flutter  in  the  luxurious 
and  elegant  scenes  of  gay  hfe.  With  these 
frightful  facts  of  female  suffering,  the  gay 
plumage  that  we  see  abroad  drives  our 
thoughts  into  the  heated  rooms  where  the 
exhausted  and  fainting  girls  prepare  the 
show,  and  ball-room  splendor  seems  like  a 
guilty  sight,  as  we  remember  the  midnight 
watches  of  those  who  deck  the  female  part 
of  those  brilliant  scenes. 

Alas  !  alas  !  what  is  going  on  in  the  midst 
of  us  ?  What  under- currents  of  misery  there 
are,  which  do  not  meet  the  eye  as  it  glances 
along  the  glittering  shops  of  our  large  towns ! 
The  world  has  a  gay  frontispiece,  but  there 


are  hideous  pages  in  the  book.  Think  of 
the^e  multitudes  of  girls,  living  upon  "  the 
general  impression "  which  they  are  to  be 
"  gratified  to  learn,"  that  "  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  " — some  ten  years,  we  suppose — 
"  the  hours  of  work  will  be  reduced  to  twelve 
per  diem !"  God  help  you,  poor  children  of 
the  needle !  sadder  words  we  never  read ; 
surely  we  may  say,  that  not  only  "hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  but  that 
hope  is  itself  an  unhopeful  thing,  when  we 
are  to  cheer  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of 
twelve  hours'  toil  "  at  no  distant  period." 
There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  these  fearful 
practices  ;  we  know  of  those  who  rule  their 
establishments  in  the  fear  of  God,  and,  being 
deeply  warmed  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church,  truly  care  for  those  over  whom 
they  are  put  m  charge.  May  their  number 
be  mcreased,  for  they  are  but  few  as  yet ! 

And  what  comes  of  all  thi$  over-work  ? 
for  to  this  point  we  must  return.  The  re- 
sults may  be  guessed ;  the  young  dress- 
makers are  utterly  unfit  to  meet  temptation ; 
mind  and  body  being  overtaxed,  are  unequal 
to  contend  w^ith  the  suggestions  of  evil, 
whether  in  themselves  or  others ;  the  whole 
system  is  in  a  weak  and  morbid  state,  over- 
wrought, and  fluctuating  between  nervous 
excitement  and  depression.  After  more 
than  twelve  hours'  toil,  can  we  expect  the 
well-balanced,  well-judging,  calm,  and  self- 
possessed  mind  ?  Can  the  soul  be  in  its 
healthful  and  vigorous  state,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  resist  temptation  with  all  the  vigor  need- 
ful for  the  victory  ?  Surely  the  poor  vic- 
tims are  caught  by  the  tempter  when  they 
are  least  prepared  ;  and  if  any  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  or  equity  runs  in  our  veins, 
we  must  at  least  mix  pity  with  reproof  when 
we  see  them  fall  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances. Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they 
should  in  some  sort  rush  to  ruin.  While 
some  in  their  weakened  state  are  besieged 
and  fall,  others,  when  the  hated  wheel  of  la- 
bor stops  at  last,  yearn  for  some  pleasure 
to  fill  the  little  pause,  some  excitement  to 
stimulate  the  sinking  pulse,  some  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  to  brighten  the  scanty  leisure  of 
this  dreary,  drudging  life.  This  love  of  plea- 
sure, at  all  times  natural  in  the  young,  is  of 
course  apt  to  take  a  morbid  turn  when  all 
the  frame,  bodily  and  spiritual,  is  in  a  mor- 
bid state ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  excess 
of  toil  will  always  have  a  reaction  in  excess 
of  pleasure ;  the  ^one  extreme  is  the  parent 
of  the  other ;  the  string  of  the  bow,  stretch- 
ed too  tightly,  breaks  at  last ;  the  mind  and 
body,  strained  beyond  their  due  mark,  be- 
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come  disordered  and  unstrung.  Hence,  the 
fevered  lip  is  tempted  to  quaflf  the  cup  of 
guilty  pleasure,  which,  in  its  cooler  hour, 
it  would  have  spumed  for  guileless  relaxa- 
tion. 

Having  seen,  then,  another  form  of  temp- 
tation which  besets  the  females  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  we  will  pass  from  the  fruits  of 
over- work  to  still  another  cause  of  ruin  that 
prevails   in   our  manufacturing  towns — ^the 
mixture  of  sexes  in  factories.     In  factories 
certainly  great  improvement  is  taking  place ; 
but  improvement  is  a  comparative  term,  and 
effects  the  most  frightful  follow  the  combi- 
nation of  girls  and  youths,  as  it  is  at  present 
managed.     The  evils  of  this  combination  are 
indeed  aggravated  by  one  of  the  causes  of 
sin  just   discussed — wo   mean,   over-work; 
there  comes  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure, 
especially   of  sensual   pleasure,   where   the 
true  law  of  labor   has   been   transgressed. 
We  were  lately  told  by  one  before  whom  the 
painful  fact  had  been  brought,  that,  out  of  a 
large  number  of  factory  girls,  confirmed  last 
year  in  one   of  the   largest   manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north,  not  one  had  kept  her 
purity.     All  had  fallen;  all  came  as  peni- 
tents'to  that  holy  rite.     A  largo  portion  of 
this  mischief  was  laid  to  the  mixture  of  sexes 
at    time    of    work,   or    to    the    congrega- 
ting of  tlie  young  when  work  ceased.     We 
must  remember  also,  as  bearing  upon  this 
particular  point,  that  the  promiscuous  living 
of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  paves  the 
way  to  ruin,  by  loosening  true  notions  of  pu- 
rity and  decency  in  early  life :  the  principle 
of  modesty  has  been  diluted  at  home,  and 
thus,  when  the  girl  grows  up,  and  is  thrown 
with  companions  of  the  opposite  sex,  she  has 
not,  so  to  speak,  a  fair  sttirt ;  she  does  not 
come  properly  armed  for  the  attack ;  her 
modesty  has  already  been  lowered,  and  the 
bloom  of  natural  feeling  has  been  rubbed  off. 
The  dwellings  of  the  pooK,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  lay  the  foundation  of  much  sin  ; 
and  we  hail  the  erection  of  model  lodging- 
houses  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prac- 
tical instruments  for  the  improvement  of  the 
morals  and  modesty  of  the  poor.     Mr.  Tal- 
bot, the  secretary  of  "  The  London  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females,"  gives 
us  some  fearful  facts  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  dwelUngs  of  the  poor.     We  will  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a  single   sample  of 
these  facts.     "From  a  paper  read  by  C. 
Bowles   Fripp,  Esq.,  at  the   statistical  sec- 
tion of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, it  appears  that  in  Bristol  there  were  in 
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566  families,  each  occupying  part  of  a  room. 
2,224  .         .         .  one  room  only. 
2,412  .        .        .  close  and  confined  apartmentfl. 
4,752  children  above  seven  years  old  sleeping  in 
the  same  room  with  their  parents. 

We  need  not  indeed  multiply  facts  of  this 
kind,  as  even  in  the  best  country  parishes  it 
is  hard  to  find  cottages  sufficiently  large,  or 
so  well  arranged,  as  to  accommodate  the  in- 
mates with  due  regard  to  proper  separation 
of  sexes.     Neither  will  we  speak  at  large 
upon  the  defects  of  education,  the  want  of 
schools,  the  hurried  preparation  for  confir- 
mation, the  example  of  parents,  the  fascina- 
tion of  attentions   from  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  themselves ;  all  of  which  are  to 
be  considered  when  we  pass  judgment  on 
the  fallen  daughters  of  the  Church .    Enough, 
we  trust,  has  been  shown  to  dissipate  the 
idea,  strongly  fixed  in  many  nunds,  that  the 
mass  of  erring  women  go  astray  out  of  mere 
wantonness  and   love   of  pleasure ;  and   to 
prove  that  there  is  a  host  of  palliating  cir- 
cumstances that  greatly  lessen  the  wilfulness 
of  their  sin.     W^e  think,  too,  that  what  wo 
have  sixid  is  enough  to  show  there  is  urgent 
need  for  considering  and  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  whole  race  of  women  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life.     There  must  be  some 
great  defects  in  the  social  system,  where  vice 
can  fairly  claim  for  itself  so  large  a  number 
of  palliating  circumstances;   and  while  we 
freely  confess  the  need  of  an  expanded  ec- 
clesiastical system,  to  give  educational  and 
other  direct  religious  advantages  to  the  poor, 
yet  over- work  and  over-labor  come  rather 
within  the  scope  of  civil  jurisdiction,  guided 
by  a  Christian  spirit. 

Now  we  must  not  sit  down  in  the  bewil- 
dered inactivity  of  despair,  as  though  all 
these  social  evils  breaking  out  into  so  much 
vice  were  beyond  a  remedy.  Many  reme- 
dies may  be  required,  and  many  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  procure ;  but  still  the  improvement 
of  the  female  population  is,  at  least,  to  be 
attempted,  even  though  there  may  seem 
small  prospects  of  any  considerable  success. 
For  ourselves,  looking  to  these  two  great 
tempters,  poverty  and  over-work,  whether 
acting  alone  or  in  concert,  we  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  a  vigorous,  well-directed,  and 
well-managed  system  of  female  emigration 
stands  out  at  once  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  checking  these  strong  enticements 
to  sin.  To  drain  off  to  some  degree  the  sur- 
plus female  population,  is  the  work  that  at 
once  presents  itself  to  our  thoughts.  We 
may  increase  schools,  multiply  churches,  but 
1  these  will  not  raise  wages  nor  buy  bread. 
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They  may  help  the  besieged  to  hold  out 
longer  in  time  of  siege,  but  this  is  all ;  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hours  of  work  in  a  close 
room  cannot  be  borne  without  hurt  both  to 
soul  and  body ;  and  we  little  know  the  pow- 
er of  hunger  in  loosening  principle,  where 
principle  has  taken  root.  We  must  reduce 
the  number,  to  reduce  the  temptations  of 
women ;  and  if  we  treat  them  as  so  many 
Jf^  "  hands,"  the  business-like  and  mechanical 
view  of  the  sex,  we  find,  that  while  we  have 
an  excess  at  home,  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  these  living  implements  of  industry 
abroad.     Our  colonies  ask  for  female  immi- 

S ration.  The  last  of  the  colonization  circu- 
rs  issued  by  government,  furnishes  us  with 
the  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  want  of 
women,  while  so  many  thousands  are  pining 
in  England  for  the  very  scantiest  subsistence. 
In  New  Brunswick  we  are  told  that  "  labor, 
such  as  the  business  of  the  country  requires, 
18  both  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that  1000  good 
and  healthy  laborers  {milh  their  famiiies, 
equal  to  5000  souls)  would  find  employ- 
ment." Of  South  Australia  it  is  said,  that 
"  young  unmarried  females,  who  emigrate  to 
South  Australia  without  friends  or  relations 
on  board,  are,  on  arriving  in  the  colony,  at 
once  removed  from  the  vessel  bringing  them 
to  a  house  in  Adelaide,  where  every  neces- 
sary comfort  is  in  readiness  for  their  recep- 
tion. They  are  placed  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a  matron ;  and  a  committee  of  la- 
dies have  benevolently  undertaken  to  assist 
them  in  finding  suitable  employment  ;*'  this 
is  proof  enough  of  the  demand.  In  New 
Zealand  we  read  that  ^'dairvworacn  and 
respectable  female  servants  were  much 
wanted."  When  we  come  to  wages,  we 
bave  evidence  of  the  want,  not  of  needle- 
women, but  of  servants.  In  New  South 
Wales,  a  plain  cook's  wages  vary  from  24/. 
to  28/.  per  annum;  dairy-maids,  from  17/. 
to  25/. ;  housemaids,  from  18/.  to  28/.  In 
Van  Diemen*s  Land  the  same  class  of  ser- 
vants varies  from  10/.  to  25/.  per  annum ; 
and  needlewomen  in  that  colony  can  obUiin 
20/.  to  30/.  a  year.  To  a  well -governed 
system  of  female  emigration  we  therefore 
look,  as  the  means  of  raising  the  price  of  fe- 
male labor  here  to  such  a  height  as  to  supply 
at  least  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  prevent 
the  exhaustion  of  the  frame  by  over-work. 

As  regards  the  female  population  that  re- 
mains at  home,  many  measures  for  its  im- 
provement present  themselves.  Increased 
provision  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  better 
arrangement  and  subdivision  of  rooms,  are 
pcnnts  deeply  to  be.  considered  by  all  owners 


of  such  property.      The  matter  should  be 
more   looked    into;    country  squires     may 
profitably  traverse  their  estates,  and  inspect 
the    accommodation   which    their  cottages 
afiford.     In  such  an  inspection  they  will  find 
much  to  shock  them  ;  and,  doubtless,  many 
will  be  moved  to  lessen  the  evils  which,  for 
want  of  inquiry,  they  little  suspect  to  exist. 
In  large  towns,  so  great  is  the  number  of 
friendless  and  orphan  girls  who  live  by  the 
needle,  and  are  condemned  to  hide  them- 
selves in  wretched  comfortless  attics,  that  we 
feel,  if  more  cheerful  and  more  comfortable 
houses  could  be  provided  for  them  after  their 
work,  many  would  be  saved  from  the  ways 
of  sin.     A  model-lodging  for  needlewomen 
would,  we  conceive,  be  a  great  boon ;  and  if 
there  were  a  common  hall  for  breakfast  and 
tea,  they  might,  by  their  combined  resources, 
have  sufficient  nourishment  as  well  as  fellow- 
ship.    Such  a  house  placed  under  rule,  and 
conducted  on  good   principles,  might  save 
many  a  lonely  girl  from  seeking  for  false  ex- 
citement, and  hurrying  from  her  silent  dreary 
garret  to  gay  scenes  of  dissipation.     We  will 
not  venture  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
more   religious   preventives    that  are   now 
urgently  required:  more  schools,  increased 
pastoral  visitation  and  watchfulness,  plainer 
speaking  in  our  pulpits  on  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,    according    to    Apostolic    examples, 
warmer  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
we  raise,  longer  and  more  careful  preparation 
for  confirmation — these  are    pomts   which 
press  themselves  into  our  minds,  but  on  which 
wo  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  at  length. 
While  we  are  thus  hopefully  busying  our- 
selves with  fair  schemes  for  the  prevention  of 
female  vice,  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  back  to 
the  consideration  of  their  state   who   have 
already   fallen.     Preventive  measures   may 
benefit  the  children  that  are  growing  up  in 
the  perilous  atmosphere  of  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  but  there  are  thousands  already  sick 
in  soul,  already  under  the  power  of  sin,  al- 
ready leprous  and  unclean.     What  is  to  be 
done  for  that  large  mass  of  women,  young  in 
years,  yet  deeply  steeped  in  sin  ?     We  have 
considered  the  palliating  circumstances  under 
which  so  many  fall ;  we  have  required  that 
these  circumstances  should  be  fairly  weighed 
in  the  measurement  of  their  guilt,  under  the 
full  impression  that  the  just  and  candid  con- 
sideration of  their  case  would  rouse  pity  and 
deep  compassion ;  we   are  sure   that  these 
feelings  of  pitifulness  will  rise  in  those  who 
have  hitherto  too  hastily  condemned  or  left 
the  fallen  to  lie  in  the  pit,  as  though  it  were 
a  wilful  and  self-chosen  faU.    But  if  there  is 
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cause  for  compassion,  then  surely  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  ligh  over  our  fallen  sbters, 
at  the  thought  of  all  the  wasted  beauty,  and 
youth,  and  health  yielded  to  purposes  most 
vile  and  draggled  in  the  dirt.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  aching  hearts,  as  amid  our 
own  safe  houses,  with  all  the  privileges  of  our 
holy  faith,  our  thoughts  turn  to  those  perish- 
ing multitudes  who  have  been  beaten  down 
by  temptations  we  have  never  known.  Surely 
Christian  pity  is  not  to  end  in  sighs  or  bitter 
thoughts;  surely,  with  all  this  sin  and 
wretchedness,  these  beginnings  of  hell  in  the 
midst  of  us,  we  need  vigorous,  energetic, 
self-denying  compassion ;  we  need  some  great 
and  active  endeavors  to  lift  up  them  that  are 
fallen,  in  the  name  of  Him  "  who  receiveth 
sinners,"  to  search  out  with  all  earnest  love 
the  stray  sheep  caught  in  the  thickets  of  this 
evil  world  and  almost  dead.  The  Church 
must  be  up  and  doing  in  this  cause;  the 
members  of  the  Church  must  hasten  to  cive 
holy  shelter  to  those  who  can  be  fetched 
back.  All  that  we  can  see  of  practical  com- 
passion is    here    and   there    some   dismal 


house  at  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  entitled 
"a  penitentiary,"  and  calculated  to  receive 
but  a  scanty  fellowship  of  penitents.  If  we 
put  all  these  penitentiaries  together,  we  find 
them  utterly  unequal  in  magnitude  to  the 
evil  with  which  they  cope,  ill-supported, 
scraping  on  from  year  to  year  with  a  sort  of 
consumptive  life,  and  attracting  little  sym- 
pathy or  interest.  An  increase  of  peniten- 
tiaries is  loudly  called  for,  as  the  first  step  of 
practical  pity.  The  sentence  of  utter,  nnal 
excommunication  passed  by  the  world  on  fall- 
en women,  must  not  be  allowed  any  longer 
to  violate  the  plain  terms  of  the  covenant  of 
grace;  mercy  must  practically  be  shown, 
and  places  of  refuge,  nouses  of  mercy,  sup- 
plied for  those  who  are  moved  to  rise  up  and 
confess  their  sins.  The  Church  cannot  with- 
out peril  shrink  from  taking  this  cause  in 
hand.  It  has  been  pushed  aside  too  long. 
The  subject  is  not  to  be  dropped  by  common 
consent ;  souls  are  perishing ;  a  great  burden 
of  neglect  is  on  us.  A  plam  duty  is  plainly, 
put  before  us. 


■* 


CHARLOTTE   CORDAY. 


SEE  FLATE. 


There  lived  at  Caiin,  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  a  young  woman,  named  Marie 
Anne  Charlotte  Corday.  She  was  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  Her  father,  a  decayed 
gentleman,  was  still  living,  but  she  had  left 
him  to  reside  with  an  aunt  at  Caen.  This 
young  woman  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  dramatist,  Pierre  Comeille,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  grandsire  lived  in  his  descend- 
ant. Her  form  was  tall  and  graceful,  her 
features  regular  and  beautiful ;  but  there  was 
mingled  with  a  woman's  softness  of  expres- 
sion, something  of  the  resolve  which  marks 
a  manly  face.  Her  complexion  was  illu- 
minated by  the  freshness  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  health ;  her  dress  was  suited  to  her 
moderate  moans ;  her  habits  were  temperate 
and  simple.    Though  brought  up  in  a  con- 


vent, she  was  no  stranger  to  the  phiToso- 
phical  ideas  which  were  then  spreading  over 
France ;  for  even  the  bars  of  the  convents 
could  not  keep  out  the  books  which  were  in 
vogue.  Her  early  religious  impressions 
wpre  replaced  by  the  philosophy  of  Jean 
Jaques  Kousseau ;  and  her  exalted  imagina- 
tion was  raised  to  the  heroic  pitch  by  the 
ever-living  portraits  of  Plutarcn.  She  em- 
braced the  revolution  with  ardor ;  she  dream- 
ed, as  the  wife  of  Roland  had  dreamed,  of 
a  republic  in  which  simplicity  and  virtue 
should  reign.  But  the  excesses  of  the  Jaco- 
bins had  dispelled  the  pleasmg  illusion,  and 
the  men  of  the  Gironde,  who  once  seemed 
destined  to  realize  her  happy  visions,  were 
imprisoned  or  fugitives.  Petion,  Louvety 
Barbarooz,  and  ottier  depntiefly  had  come  to 
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Caen  to  stir  up  the  departments  of  the 
north,  and  to  combine  the  elements  of  resist- 
ance to  the  convention. 

The  reign  of  terror  had  already  commenced 
in  Paris ;  the  guillotine  was  receiving  its  trib- 
ute of  victims,  and  the  horrid  engine  was 
expected  to  make  the  tour  of  France.     One 
name  above  all  others  was  associated  with 
the  guillotine,  the  name  of  him  who  had  for 
years  called  for  heads,  and  measured  his  de- 
mands only  by  thousands.      The  unquiet 
mmd  of  Charlotte  required  action ;  and  she 
meditated  a  deed  of  vengeance  against  the 
greatest  culprit  in  France.     She  resolved  to 
go  to  Paris.     She  had  two  interviews  with 
Barbaroux,  and  she  asked  and  obtained  from 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  member  of 
the  convention  who  could  introduce  her  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior.     She  pretended 
that  she  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  gov- 
ernment, in  favor  of  Mademoiselle  Forbin,  who 
bad  been  the  friend  of  her  youth.     Barba- 
roux gave  her  a  letter  to  Duperret,  one  of 
the  73  deputies  of  the  party  of  the  Gironde. 
fihe  went  to  see  her  father,  and  told  him  she 
was  going  to  England.     On  the  9th  of  July, 
<early  in  the  morning,  she  made  up  a  little 
packet,  which  she  put  under  her  arm,  quitted 
ner  aunt's  house,  and  journeyed  to  Paris  in 
a  conveyance,  which,  as  she  said,  contained 
some  "good  Montagnards."     She  reached 
Paris  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  went  to  the 
H6tel  de  Providence,  in  the  Rue  des  Vieux 
Augustins,  where  she   slept  soundly  from 
five  in  the  afternoon  till  next  morning.     She 
called  on  Duperret  the  next  day,  but  could 
not  see  him  till  the  evening.     She  asked  him 
to  introduce  her  to  Marat,  the  minister  of 
the  interior;  but  this  was  only  a  pretext. 
In  her  letter  to  Baradoux  she  said  she  was 
sorry  that  she  had  called  on  Duperret,  for  this 
very  evening,  by  a  decree  of  the  convention, 
the  seals  were  placed  on  all  the  movables  of 
Duperret,  as  one  of  the  suspected,  and  her 
visit  put  him  in  danger.     Duperret  came  the 
next  day,  and  went  with  her  to  Marat,  but 
the  minister  could  not  sec  them,  and  Duper- 
ret took  leave  of  her  at  the  door  of  her  ho- 
tel.    She  had  learned  that  Marat  did  not 
how  go  to  the  convention,  for  her  first  design 
was  to  kill  him  there ;  he  was  suffering  from 
illness,  but  still  scribbling  at  home  with  his 
wonted  unwearied  diligence.     After  leaving 
Duperret,  Charlotte  found  her  way  to  the 


Palais  Royal,  not  to  admire  or  to  be  amused. 
She  looked  for  a  cutler's  shop,  where  she 
bought  a  strong  knife,  with  an  ebony  handle, 
and  concealed  it  under  her  neckerchief.  She 
returned  to  her  lodgings,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Marat,  in  which  she  told  him  that  she 
was  from  Caen,  and  .could  give  him  impor- 
tant information,  and  she  would  be  with  him 
at  one.  She  went,  but  could  not  see  him ; 
upon  which  she  left  a  second  letter,  well 
calculated  to  sharpen  the  jealous  curiosity  of 
the  friend  of  the  people ;  it  was  dated  the 
same  day :  "  1  wrote  to  you  this  morning, 
Marat ;  have  you  received  my  letter  ?  I  can- 
not believe  it,  because  they  refused  me  your 
door.  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  an  inter- 
view to-morrow.  I  repeat  it,  I  am  just  from 
Caen ;  I  have  to  reveal  to  you  secrets  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public. Besides,  I  am  persecuted  for  the 
cause  of  Uberty  ;  I  am  unfortunate,  and  that 
is  enough  to  give  me  a  right  to  your  protec- 
tion. Charlotte  Corday.  Charlotte  said  in 
her  letter  to  Barbaroux,  "  I  confess  that  I 
employed  a  perfidious  artifice  to  induce  him 
to  receive  me ;  all  means  are  good  in  such 
circumstances."  She  left  her  hotel  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  knocked  at  Marat's  door. 
The  woman  who  kept  the  door  would  hardly 
let  her  in,  and  tried  to  prevent  her  from 
going  up  stairs.  The  noise  brought  Marat's 
mistress  out,  who  refused  to  admit  her  into 
the  apartments.  A  loud  altercation  ensued, 
and  Marat,  who  judged,  from  what  was  pass- 
ing, that  the  visitor  was  the  writer  of  the 
two  letters,  called  out  to  let  her  in.  Marat, 
wasted  with  disease,  horrid  and  disgusting  to 
look  at,  was  in  his  bath,  covered  with  a  dirty 
piece  of  linen,  all  but  the  upper  part  of  his 
chest  and  right  arm.  lie  was  wrftinjj  on  a 
rough  plank,  which  rested  on  the  bath,  a  let- 
ter of  denunciation  to  the  convention.  Ma- 
rat asked  about  Normandy,  and  he  took 
down  the  names  of  the  deputies  there,  and 
of  the  administrators  of  Calvados,  who  were 
at  Evreux.  He  told  Charlotte,  by  way  of 
consolation,  that  they  should  all  be  guillotin- 
ed. These  words  decided  his  fate.  She 
drew  the  knife  from  her  bosom,  and  with 
a  strong  arm  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  his 
body.  He  cried  out  once,  and  no  more.  The 
water  was  dyed  red ;  Marat  was  bathed  in 
his  own  blood. 
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From  Tait't   Magasine. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  TO  THE  OASIS 

OF  JUPITER  AMMON. 


One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  his  visit 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  What  it 
was  undertaken  for  everybody  knows.  Dis- 
satisfied with  being  reputed  the  son  of  Philip, 
the  great  leader  of  the  Macedonians  resolved 
to  discover  for  himself  a  greater  father ;  and 
fixed,  for  this  purpose,  on  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  Ammon  of  the  Egyptians.  In 
developing  a  great  system  of  conquest,  men 
have  employed  different  instruments,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  Alexander  placed  much  reliance  on 
superstition  ;  and  had  his  lot  been  cast  in 
earlier  times,  when  the  primitive  faiths  of 
nations  had  as  yet  received  no  wound  from 
scepticism,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  not  only  would  the  story  of  his  celestial 
parentage  have  obtained  credit,  but  he  him- 
self would  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
divinity,  and  received  the  adoration  of  the 
whole  pagan  world. 

But  the  son  of  Philip  found  himself  cramp- 
ed, in  the  development  of  his  genius,  by  the 
sarcastic  increduHty  of  the  times.  The  phi- 
losophers had  been  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully engirged  in  a  war  with  Olympus,  that 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  once  so  ingenuously 
believed  in,  luid  been  obliterated  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  come 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  poetical  creations, 
pleasant  to  read  about,  but  nothing  else. 
Alexander,  however,  determined  upon  mak- 
ing trial  of  whether  it  were  possible  to  re- 
vive a  decayed  superstition.  He  pretended 
devoutly  to  believe  in  his  own  divine  origin ; 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  and  Egypt,  while  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  resoundinc:  with  his 
name,  and  illuminated,  as  it  were,  by  the 
glory  of  his  victories,  he  seized  on  what  ap- 
peared to  him  the  auspicious  moment  for 
consulting  the  greatest  oracle  in  Africa,  in 
order  to  impress  his  troops  and  subjects 
generally  with  that  profound  reverence  for 
his  person  which  philosophy  and  the  spirit 


of  Grecian  politics  had  rendered  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  inspire. 

There  seems  to  us  to  have  been  yet  an* 
other  motive  for  Alexander's  visit  to  the 
Oasis,  which  none  of  his  historians,  ancient 
or  modem,  has  yet,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
discovered.  He  knew  that  a  great  part  of 
the  prosperity  of  Egypt  depended  upon  com- 
merce ;  and  as  his  ambition  was  not  purely 
military,  but  embraced  every  form  of  civil- 
ization, he  was  desirous  of  laying  open  the 
route  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  probably 
of  extending  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
that  continent.  But  as  in  antiquity  an  in- 
tense dread  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered 
in  the  desert  already  prevailed,  he  wished  to 
make  an  experimental  march  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  wilderness,  that,  with  his  own 
eyes,  he  might  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  afterwards  abandon  or  carry  out 
his  design,  according  as  this  attempt  should 
prove  fortunate  or  otherwise. 

The  ancients,  though  not  quite  so  ignorant 
as  we  suppose  them,  were  yet  far  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  Africa. 
Unknown  regions,  as  well  as  unknown  pow- 
ers, are  apt  to  inspire  dread ;  and  their 
imagination  consequently  peopled  the  wastes 
of  Lybia  with  monsters,  and  chimeras,  and 
invisible  influences  destructive  of  human  life. 
Poets  do  not  always  invent.  They  often 
only  give  expression  to  popular  opinion.  We 
may  judge,  therefore,  of  the  degree  of  awe 
with  which  the  African  wilderness  had  in- 
spired the  civilized  natures  of  those  ages  by 
the  fabulous  horrors  which  the  fancy  of  po- 
ets spread  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole  inte- 
rior. Alexander  himself,  though  the  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  nurtured  to  a  certain  extent 
in  scepticism,  was  not  altogether  proof  against 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  Incredulity  by  no  means 
implies  the  absence  of  superstition.  A  man 
may,  by  study,  uproot  from  his  mind  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  his  contemporaries ;  but,  while 
engaged  in  this  process,  may  suffer  his  im- 
agination to  be  impregnated  by  other  prinoi- 
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pies  no  less  at  variance  with  philosophy. 
Paganism,  in  its  loftier  and  more  poetical 
forms,  died  out  with  the  republics ;  but 
there  still  remained  in  Macedonian  times,  an 
inyincible  faith  in  terrestrial  wonders,  in 
miracles  of  physical  nature,  and  whatever 
appeared  to  lie  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
mere  national  traditions. 

For  this  reason  Alexander's  army  could 
scarcely,  by  any  authority, .  have  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the  de- 
sert for  political  purposes.  But  over  these 
rude  men,  though  not  over  their  leaders, 
paffanism  exerted  an  irresistible  sway.  What 
rehmon  commanded,  they  would  cheerfully 
undertake ;  so  that,  when  their  general  gave 
out  that  his  design  was  to  consult  the  oracle, 
a  lively  enthusiasm  was  kindled  among  his 
followers,  who  unmurmuringly  prepared  to 
accompany  him.  Unfortunately,  the  hbto- 
rians  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Herodotus,  are  little  apt  to  indulge 
in  explanations  ;  so  that  events  and  circum-^ 
stances  which  would  be  perfectly  intelligible 
if  we  knew  in  what  they  originated,  and  how 
they  were  brought  about,  now,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  appear  marvellous,  or  alto- 
gether past  belief.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  the  escort — for  it  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  more — ^which  accompanied  Alexan- 
der to  Ammonium,  carried  a  supply  of  water 
and  provisions  on  camels ;  and  thai,  through 
accident  or  negligence,  they  were,  at  the  end 
of  four  days,  nearly  perishing  with  thirst, 
and  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  cut  off 
but  for  the  timely  occurrence  of  a  storm  of 
run. 

Those  whose  experience  of  the  desert  has 
been  acquired  much  further  inland,  are  sur- 
prised lo  hear  of  rain,  and  almost  inclined  to 
treat  it  as  a  fable.  But  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John,* 
the  latest  traveller  who  has  visited  the  Oasis, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Browne,  the  only 
Englishman  who  has  ever  been  at  Siwah, 
speaks,  in  his  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive work,  of  vast  cisterns,  tanks,  and  reser- 
voirs cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  in  old  times 
retained  the  produce  of  the  showers  for  the 
purpose,  chiefly,  of  irrigation.  But  this  sys- 
tem would  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted 

*  "  Adventures  in  the  Lybian  Desert  and  the  Oasis 
of  Jupiter  Ammon."  By  Bayle  St.  Jolin.  London : 
Murray.  1849.  The  style  of  this  volume  is  easy, 
polished  and  elegant,  and  its  descriptions  full  of 
sreahness  and  poetry.  There  is  no  redundancy. 
Every  word  used  is  introduced  for  a  special  pur- 
pose; and  the  reader,  when  arrived  at  the  end, 
wishes  it  were  twice  as  long.  This  is  praise  which 
can  be  bestowed  on  very  few  books  inaeed,  but  the 
'*  Ad?enturefl  in  the  Lybian  Desert"  highly  deserve  it 


so  early  as  the  a^e  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
It  was  apparency  at  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrenaica  had 
been  filled  with  a  hardy  and  enterprising 
population,  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
extending  the  domains  of  agriculture  over 
these  seemingly  sterile  wastes.  Experience 
had  taught  them  that,  in  Africa,  wherever 
there  is  moisture  there  is  fertihty  ;  and  that» 
consequently,  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the 
desert  may  be  made  to  bloom  like  the  rose. 
Thev  also  discovered  that,  for  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, rain  falls  constantly  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  lesser  or  greater  quanti- 
ties, which,  being  received  in  water-tight 
tanks,  may,  by  artificial  means,  be  preserved 
from  evaporation,  and  distributed  over  the 
country,  so  as  to  convert  the  otherwise  fleet- 
ing dust  into  a  prolific  soil.  At  the  present 
hour  the  southern  and  eastern  skirts  of  the 
Lybian  desert  are  in  many  places  fringed 
with  vegetation,  where  the  peasants  retain 
sufiScient  courage  to  develop  their  industrial 
instincts.  Water  is  conveyed  from  the  Nile 
through  small  channels,  and  distributed  over 
the  sand,  which,  while  moist,  is  sowed  with 
th^  seed  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  which, 
creeping,  and  spreading  around  their  lar^e 
thick  leaves,  assist  in  retaining  moisture  m 
the  soil.  It  was  the  same  plan,  doubtless, 
which  was  followed  in' this  part  of  Marmari- 
ca.  Melons,  water-melons,  gourds,  cucum- 
bers, pumpkins,  prepared  the  way  for  vine- 
yards and  palm  groves.  Gardens  were 
everywhere  formed  in  .the  hollows,  vineyards 
on  the  slopes,  until  cultivation  had  imparted 
a  second  life  to  the  soil,  which  was  further 
enriched  by  the  congregation  and  presence 
of  men  and  animals. 

No  historical  record  remains  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  wastes  oi  sand  were  ren- 
dered prolific ;  but,  by  studying  the  pro- 
cesses elsewhere  followed,  and  carefully 
considering  the  remains  of  civilization  still 
existing,  we  may  form  what  will  probably 
be  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  tillage  was  carried,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  pursued.  Mr.  Bayle 
St.  John  is  a  very  able  and  careful  observer, 
and,  while  following  in  the  track  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  was  not  so  dazzled  by  the 
glory  of  his  military  exploits  as  to  neglect 
the  relics  of  the  less  showy  but  more  valua- 
ble arts  of  peace.  His  researches  in  this 
part  of  the  desert  throw  great  light  on  Alex- 
der*s  movements.  Travelling  much  more 
slowly  than  the  Macedonians,  he  and  his 
companions  had  leisure  to  observe,  and  would 
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appear  to  have  been  particularly  attentive  in 
studying)  every  circumstance  which  could 
throw  light  on  this  the  wildest  of  all  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Histo- 
rians in  the  later  ages  of  Grecian  literature 
had  relinquished  the  system  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides ;  they  no  longer  judged  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  regions  they  described, 
to  converse  with  and  live  among  the  people 
whose  manners  and  institutions  they  under- 
took to  illustrate,  but,  like  the  mere  titera- 
ieurs  of  the  present  day,  contemplated  man- 
kind through  their  libraries  ;  and,  when  they 
had  arranged  a  few  polished  periods,  and 
connected  together  the  ideas  supplied  by 
others,  imagined  they  had  written  history. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  Institute 
a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  Mar- 
marica,  or  even  of  Ammonium  itself,  in  those 
days,  with  the  state  in  which  we  now  find 
them.  But  then,  as  now,  there  were  Beda- 
wins  in  the  desert.  Further  to  the  west, 
there  were  Mogrebins  and  Berbers,  with 
other  tribes  now  extirpated  by  war  or  lost 
by  the  admixture  of  races.  War  also,  it 
would  seem,  formed*  the  favorite  amusement 
of  these  independent  tribes,  though  they 
would  appear  to  have  applied  themselves 
with  much  diligence  to  trade  and  commerce, 
and  all  the  processes  of  industry  practicable 
in  such  climates  and  under  such  governments 
as  they  enjoyed.  As  from  the  eastern,  so 
from  the  western  desert,  the  Bedawins  came 
down  every  year  to  buy  com  in  Egypt,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  barter  their  dates,  ante- 
lope skins,  charcoal,  precious  stones,  and 
odoriferous  gums  and  spices,  for  that  great 
staple  of  human  subsistence.  Alexander 
followed  the  traces  of  these  caravans,  which, 
having  been  marked  out  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  continue  to  be  the  very  same  to  the 
present  hour.  We  may  imagine  the  Mace- 
donians, therefore,  drinking  at  the  well  of 
Emrum  and  Jemaima,  passing  through  the 
gates  of  the  Milky  Mountains,  traversing  the 
wild  and  terrific  pass  of  the  Crow,  lingering 
awhile  at  the  little  oasis  of  Garah,  and  ulti- 
mately arriving  at  that  oxa^cj  vri(fog,  or  island 
of  the  blessed,  which  the  god  Ammon  had 
selected  as  the  seat  of  his  greatest  oracle. 

The  future  editors  of  Arrian  and  Quintos 
Curtius,  Plutarch  and  Diodonis  Siculus,  will 
find  many  of  their  perplexities  removed  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  little 
volume,  which  is  learned  without  pedantry, 
and  breathes  a  healthful  air  of  enthusiasm 
without  the  slightest  affectation  of  it.  Many 
persons  who  still  continue  to  read  ancient  au- 
thors, consider  it  necessary  to  defend  them- 


selves affainst  the  charge  of  pedantry,  by 
yielding  but  a  mitigated  belief  to  anythmg 
they  read ;  as  the  commbn  failing  once  was 
to  adopt,  without  doubt  or  reasoning,  what- 
ever antiquity  had  left  us,  so  it  is  at  present 
the  fashion  to  look  down  upon  the  writers  of 
those  times  as  little  better  than  barbarians. 
But  judgment  is  shown,  not  by  indiscrimin- 
ately rejecting  everything,  but  by  knowing 
when  to  believe,  and  when  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. For  example,  the  ancients  tell  us  that 
certain  regions  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
exhibited  in  their  day  signs  of  immense  fer- 
tility, whereas  they  have  now  for  ages  been 
smitten  with  the  curse  of  barrenness.  What, 
in  this  case,  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall  we,  with 
many  critics,  altogether  set  aside  the  testi- 
mony of  the  old  historians,  and  maintain  that 
such  as  the  world  is  now  it  has  always  been  ? 
Or  shall  we  investigate,  and  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  may  not  have  been 
causes  in  operation  which  would  sufiiciently 
account  for  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place?  Greece,  before  it  was  disforested, 
possessed  many  large  rivei^,  and  innumera- 
ble small  streams  and  brooks.  The  former 
have  now  dwindled  into  rivulets,  while  the 
latter  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  explanation 
is  easy.  The  sources  of  rivers  are  not  in  the 
earth,  but  in  the  heavens;  and  forests  are 
the  channels  through  which  Jove  pours  his 
moisture  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  As 
these  in  Greece  hare  been  swept  away,  the 
clouds  now  pass  over  the  mountains  without 
resting  there,  and  exhaust  their  treasures  in 
the  unproductive  sea.  This  tiiith  was  well 
understood  in  antiquity,  and  has  been  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  our  own  day  by  what 
has  occurred  in  the  Mauritius.  When  we 
took  that  island  from  the  French,  we  found 
the  summit  of  nearly  all  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains clothed  with  woods,  which,  with  more 
enterprise  than  wisdom,  we  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  down.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence was,  the  shrinking  or  drying  up  of 
the  streams ;  and  we  should  soon  have  con- 
verted the  whole  island  into  a  desert,  had  we 
not  discovered  our  error  in  time,  and  endea- 
vored, as  far  as  possible,  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief already  done,  by  making  fresh  planta- 
tions on  the  mountains,  which,  as  they  grew, 
effected. their  purpose  as  before. 

In  the  oases,  the  ignorance  of  modem 
times,  accompanied  by  more  than  correspond- 
ing idleness,  has  effected  a  still  more  deplo- 
rable metamorphosis.  The  ancients  knew 
no  other  way  of  expressing  the  extreme 
beauty  and  fertility  of  these  spots,  than  by 
comparing  them  to  the  Amenti  of  the  Egyp- 
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tians,  those  happy  and  fortunate  islands, 
blessed  with  everlasting  sunshine,  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  Tirtuous,  when  emancipated 
from  their  tabernacles  of  clay,  enjoy  eternal 
felicity.  The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets  of 
Greece  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  these 
fabulous  isles : 

"  Stern  winter  smiles  on  ihnt  auspicious  clime, 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfadinp  prime  ; 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  rouna  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow ; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale." 

The  Boeotian  bard,  also,  who  possessed  an 
imagination  of  singular  vigor  and  fertility, 
speaks  of  these  happy  abodes  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm : 

•*  But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light. 

Where  Phcebus  with  an  equal  ray, 
Illuminates  the  balmy  night, 

And  gilds  the  cloudles:)  day. 
In  |)eaceful,  unmolested  joy, 
The  good  their  smiling  hours  employ. 
There  no  uneasy  wants  restrain. 

To  vex  th'  nngmteful  soil. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main, 

And  waste  tlu.'ir  strength  with  unabatingtoil, 
A  frail,  dinastrous  being  to  maintain ; 

But  in  their  joyous,  calm  abodes. 
The  recompense  of  justice  they  receive, 

And  in  the  fellowshin  of  gods. 
Without  a  tear,  etorniii  ages  live ; 

While,  banished  by  the  Fates  from  joy  and 
rest, 

Intolerable  woes  the  impious  soul  infest 
But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong, 

Tlio  third  purgation  can  endure, 
And  keep  their  minds  from  fraudful  wrong 

And  guilt's  contiigion  pure — 
They  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove 
To  Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove, 
Whore  fragrant  breezes,  vernal  airs, 

J^weet  ciiildren  of  the  main. 
Purge  the  blest  island  from  corroding  cares. 

And  fan  the  bosom  of  each  verdant  plain  ; 
WliOise  Tortile  soil  immortal  fruilaire  bears: 

TrcciJ,  from  whoso  flaming  branches  flow, 
Arra\od  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams; 

And  flowers  of  golden  hue  that  blow 
On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent  streams : 
These,  by  the  blest  in  solemn  triumph  worn, 
Tiieir  unpolluted  heads  and  clustering  locks 

adorn." 

All  the  other  poets,  and  some  prose  wri- 
ters of  antiquity,  whose  subject  would  per- 
mit them  to  digress  to  the  fxaxa^wv  vriCoi,  de- 
lighted to  indulge  their  fancies  wi.h  pictures 
of  these  verdant  paradises.  There  rose  the 
fane  of  Ammon — there  welled  forth  in  spark- 
ling brilliancy  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun — there 
the  palm  groves  yielded  an  inexhaustible 


supply  of  white,  yellow,  and  blue  dates. 
There  was  tasted  m  perfection  the  fruit  of 
the  lotus  tree — not  that  symbolical  lotus 
which  maddened  the  senses  in  the  Nilotic 
valley — but  the  real  fruit  of  the  earth,  in 
taste  like  a  mangustene,  and  in  color  like 
gold  painted  with  streaks  of  red.  Side  by 
by  side  with  these  grew  also  the  banania's 
most  luscious  fruit,  and  the  cooling  water- 
melon, and  the  refreshing  pomegranate  with 
its  crimson  seeds,  with  a  thousand  smaller 
luxuries,  not  the  least  of  which  are  fragrant 
flowers,  the  most  ethereal  of  all  earth's  chil- 
dren. 

When  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Tombs,  after  having 
visited  the  ruins  of  Ammon's  Temple,  and 
cooled  his  lips  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun, 
he  discovered  on  all  sides  enough  to  justify 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  antiquity. 
In  the  story  of  the  phantom  camel,  the  gar- 
dens of  Irem  are  compared  to  an  emerald  set 
in  a  golden  ring.  The  Oasis  of  Siwah  or 
Jupiter  Ammon  might  easily  be  made  to 
rival  the  paradise  of  Sultan  Shedad. 

Gardens  more  luxuriant  than  those  of  Ro- 
setta,  large  palm  groves,  thickets  of  banana, 
pomegranate,  olives,  and  fig-trees  ;  fields  of 
bright  green  Egyptian  clover,  intersected  in 
all  directions  by  pebbly  streams  and  fringed 
brooks,  and  encompassed  by  the  desert,  and 
ranges  of  salt  lakes  with  margins  as  white  as 
snow ;  these  .are  some  of  the  features  which 
impart  beauty  to  the  Oasis.  But  there  are 
others.  The  desert  itself  is  replete  with 
savage  beauty.  Rolling  its  wild  waves  to- 
wards this  small  valley,  as  if  to  engulph  it 
in  torrents  of  sand,  the  power  of  nature  stops 
at  a  given  spot,  while  the  salt  lakes  interpose 
between  the  ever-restless  ocean  and  the 
sweet,  green  isle  which  it  encompasses.  The 
spaces  covered  with  dazzling  salt  are  com- 
pared by  our  traveller  himself  to  glaciers 
just  beginning  to  melt ;  and  when  he  de- 
scends from  his  lofty  point  of  view,  and  comes 
to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  in 
detail,  he  dilates  with  much  pleasure  on  the 
many  agreeable  walks  he  took  during  his 
stay.  There  is  generally  a  garden  wall  or  a 
fence  on  either  hand  of  the  lanes,  jrith  pome- 
granate trees  bursting  over  it  in  redundant 
luxuriance,  and  hanging  their  rich,  tempting, 
purple  fruit  within  reach  of  the  hand,  or  the 
deep  green  fig-tree,  or  the  apricot,  or  the 
huge  ragged  leaf  of  the  banana,  or  the  olive, 
or  the  vine.  The  spaces  between  them  are 
not  left  idle,  being  carpeted  with  a  copious 
growth  of  burslm  and  lucerne,  that  loads  the 
air  with  its  fragrance,  and  is  often  chequered 
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with  spots  of  a  green  light  that  steals  in 
through  the  branchy  canopy  above.  Some- 
times a  tiny  brook  shoots  its  fleet  waters 
along  by  the  wayside,  or  lapses  slowly  with 
eddying  surface,  nestling  gently  between 
grassy  banks,  or  babbling  over  a  pebbly  bed. 
Here  and  there  a  wide  bridge  of  palm-trunks 
is  thrown  across,  but  the  glassy  current  fre- 
quently glides  at  will  athwart  the  road.  At 
one  place  there  is  a  meadow,  at  another  a 
copse ;  but  on  all  sides  the  date- trees  fling 
up  their  columnar  forms,  and  wave  aloft  their 
leafy  capitals.  Occasionally  a  huge  blue 
crane  sails  by  on  flagging  wing  to  alight  on 
the  margin  of  some  neighboring  pool;  the 
hawk  or  the  falcon  soars  or  wheels  far  up  in 
the  air ;  the  dove  sinks  fluttering  on  the 
bough ;  the  quail  starts  up  with  its  short, 
strong,  whirring  flight ;  and  sparrows,  with 
numerous  other  small  predatory  birds,  go 
sweeping  across  the  fields.  Sometimes  you 
may  observe  the  hard-working  black  turning 
up  huge  clods  with  his  mattock ;  asses  are 
driven  past,  laden  with  dried  "  aghoul ;"  files 
of  camels  move  along  in  the  distance  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert.  From  some  points 
the  castellated  capitfil  is  descried  down  a  long 
vista ;  or  the  village  of  Gharmy  rises  aloft 
on  its  inaccessible  rock ;  or  the  majestic 
fragment  of  the  sanctuary  of  Ammon,  which 
has  80  bravely  stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  may 
be  seen  still  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  its 
silent  glade. 

The  reader  of  imagination  will  easily  be 
able  to  represent  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
and  his  followers  proceeding  between  these 
garden  walls,  beneath  the  shade  of  pome- 
granates, fig-trees,  and  bananas,  to  learn  the 
response  of  the  oracle.  In  those  days  the 
Ammonians  were  not  unaccustomed  to  mag- 
nificence. Princes  and  ambassadors  from  all 
parts  of  the  pagan  world,  thronged  thither 
to  consult  the  Jupiter  of  the  Nile ;  and, 
therefore,  when  Alexander,  with  the  heredi- 
tary pomp  of  his  nation,  and  more  than  its 
hereditary  pride,  proceeded  towards  Om- 
beydah,  he  displayed,  perhaps,  scarcely  a 
shade  of  grandeur  beyond  what  the  natives 
of  the  Oasis  had  witnessed  before. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  temple,  and  en- 
tered within  the  Tcmenos,  or  sacred  inclo- 
sure,  the  chief  priest,  advancing,  addressed 
him  in  the  name  of  Ammon,  as  the  son  of 
that  god  ;  to  which  Alexander  replied,  that 
he  accepted  the  title  and  acknowledged  it. 
The  first  question  he  put — for,  in  regard  to 
his  being  the  son  of  Ammon,  the  priests  had 
anticipated  his  wishes — was,  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 


whole  earth  ?  To  which  the  ready  reply  was, 
that  his  father  had  destined  him  to  become 
universal  lord  of  mankind.  Then,  forgetting 
his  divine  parentage,  and  obeying  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  affections,  he  demanded 
whether  all  the  persons  concerned  in  his 
father's  murder  had  been  punished?  To 
this  the  priest  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  injure  his  father,  but 
that  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Philip  had  already  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  crime.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
Alexander  should  prove  invincible  till  raised 
in  due  time  to  his  place  among  the  gods. 
His  followers  then  came  forward  and  put  no 
other  question  than  this,  whether  it  were 
lawful  for  them  to  pay  divine  honor  to  their 
victorious  king  ?  To  which  the  priest,  with 
ready  flattery,  replied  that  Ammon  willingly 
consented  they  should  adore  his  son. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  shows  that, 
although  mankind  still  consulted  oracles, 
they  put  but  very  little  faith  in  them ;  for  it 
could  not  but  be  evident  to  all  observing 
men  present,  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
theatrical  exhibition  got  up  to  impose  upon 
the  vulgar.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was  dif- 
ferent ;  oracles  were  not  then  organized  im- 
postures, though  they  were,  of  course, 
always  based  on  the  unfounded  supposition 
that  heaven,  when  consulted  in  a  particular 
manner,  deigned  to  give  audible  responses  to 
the  inquiries  of  man.  Whoever  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  natives  of  the  East,  must  be 
aware  how  prone  they  still  arc  to  supersti- 
tion, and  how  easy  it  is  to  excite  their  enthu- 
siasm and  impose  upon  their  credulity.  They 
believe,  and  never  affect  to  deny,  that  the 
world  is  filled  with  several  orders  of  spirits, 
whose  business  or  whose  pleasure  it  is  to 
hold  intercourse  with  man,  to  guide  his  pres- 
ent actions,  and  to  reveal  to  him  the  color  of 
the  future.  If  there  be  less  of  this  feeling 
in  the  West,  you  must  not  thence  conclude 
that  it  is,  or  ever  can  be,  extinct.  Indeed, 
travellers  even  from  England  often  exhibit  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  a  stretch  of  credulity, 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  most  il- 
literate Arab.  If,  then,  we  carry  our  minds 
back  to  the  infancy  of  civilization,  when  the 
whole  philosophy  of  nature  was  a  still  great- 
er mystery  than  it  is  now,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  men  could  persuade 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
holding  intercourse  with  heaven.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  wanderer  from  Europe 
feels,  as  he  breathes  the  air  of  the  desert, 
that  it  is  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  super- 
stition.   He  listens  at  night  with  a  sort  of 
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breathless  eagerness,  as  if  be  expected  the 
voice  of  nature  to  become  audible,  because 
there  are  influences  at  work  around  him 
which  induce  him  to  personify  her,  to  clothe 
her  with  intellectual  attributes,  and  to  im- 
agine that  she  sympathizes  visibly  with  man. 

Still,  from  the  tenor  of  Alexander's  ques- 
tions, and  the  replies  made  to  them,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  whole  was  a 
political  stratagem,  put  in  play  by  the  con- 
queror, in  conjunction  with  the  priests  of  the 
STile,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  public 
opinion.  The  vulgar  easily  seize  upon  ru- 
mor, and  convert  it  into  truth.  Accepting  it 
with  doubt  and  misgiving  at  first,  they  soon 
familiarized  it  to  their  minds,  and  found  them- 
selves interested  in  maintaining  what  they 
received  without  examination.  The  saying 
of  the  oracle  was  soon  spread  through  all 
lands ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Nile  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  son  of  Ammon  himself.  He  was 
destined  to  become  the  king  of  the  whole 
earth.  Ammon  had  declared  so  much; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  king  of  Persia 
might  still  choose  to  fight  for  his  crown,  the 
idea  insinuated  itself  into  his  army,  and  un- 
braced the  sinews  of  those  most  devoted  to 
hb  service.  It  was  a  precisely  similar  idea 
that  sat  on  the  edge  of  Mohammed's  sword, 
and  gave  him  perpetual  victory.  He  was 
the  prophet;  commissioned  to  instruct  the 
nations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  subdue 
them.  It  was  therefore,  in  some  respects, 
impious  to  contend  against  him. 

Alexander,  though  a  man  of  genius,  and 
an  astute  statesman,  was  still  too  little  the 
master  of  his  own  passions  to  keep  up  the 
imposture.  Constantly  allured  and  subdued 
bv  pleasure,  by  wine,  feasting,  and  the  blan- 
dishments of  women,  he  often  forgot  the 
thought  of  empire,  and  descended  to  the 
level  of  his  meanest  courtier;  graduidly 
yielding  more  and  more  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  senses,  a  poison  put  a  period  to  his 
life,  and  sent  him  still  victorious  to  the  stars. 
Literally,  therefore,  was  the  declaration  of 
the  Oracle  fulfilled.  He  met  with  no  serious 
reverses  during  his  whole  life,  as  he  went  on 
adding  kingdom  after  kingdom  to  his  empire. 


while  he  was  every  day  losing  more  and 
more  his  command  over  himself. 

It  was  in  the  footsteps  of  this  man,  Mr. 
Bayle  St.  John  went  to  and  returned  from 
the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  which  few  Europeans 
have  visited  since  the  Oracle  ceased  to  utter 
responses.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  a  fierce 
race  of  Berbers,  imbued  with  all  the  preju- 
dices of  El-Islam,  but  still  capable  of  being 
subdued  by  long- continued  acts  of  forbear- 
ance and  courtesy.  During  the  stay  of  Mr. 
St.  John  and  his  companions,  however,  they 
displayed  the  most  inhospitable  disposition  ; 
though,  towards  the  end,  they  exhibited 
some  tokens  of  a  desire  to  make  amends  for 
their  ill-behavior.  A  few  weeks  more 
would  probably  have  opened  for  the  travel- 
lers the  way  into  the  City  of  Salt ;  but  they 
were  weary  of  ill-usage,  of  being  shot  at  in 
their  tents  at  night,  of  being  refused  pro- 
visions, and  incessantly  threatened  with 
starvation.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  Sheikh 
of  the  Oasis  entreated  them  to  prolong  their 
stay,  and  even  to  return  when  they  had 
actually  started,  they  should  have  persisted 
in  quitting  so  disagreeable  a  race,  with  whose 
caprice  and  insolence  nothing  but  the  mode- 
ration and  curiosity  of  travellers  could  have 
induced  them  to  put  up  so  long.  The  read- 
er, we  think,  will  derive  much  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  vol- 
ume, which  describes  a  portion  of  the  desert 
which  has  very  rarely  been  vbited.  We 
ourselves  have  beheld  it  far  southward, 
within  the  tropics,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
never  moistened  by  a  single  shower,  where 
no  cloud  is  ever  visible,  and  where  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  in  unmitigated  splendor  from 
one  year's  end  to  another.  This  grand  monot- 
ony is  not  beheld  in  Marmarica.  There  the 
travellers  sometimes  walk  beneath  a  canopy 
of  rosy  clouds,  which  cover  the  whole  arch 
of  the  horizon  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  This  also  is  beautiful, 
though  we  prefer  the  imperturbable  serenity 
which  broods  over  the  interior  wastes,  and 
renders  them  so  delicious  to  the  imaginative 
traveller. 


Itauan  Refugees. — Accounts  from  Mar- 
seilles represent  that  citv  as  being  literally 
inundated  with  Italian  refugees.  They  were 
flying  in  all  directions  from  Genoa,  to  escape 
being  massacred  in  the  midst  of  popular 


emeutes,  or  robbed  by  Piedmontese  soldiers, 
or  killed  by  those  of  Radetzky.  The  routes 
to  Switzerland  and  to  France  were  crowded 
with  these  unfortunate  refugees.  More  than 
300  arrived  at  Marseilles  in  one  day. 
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LITEMRY  IMPOSTURES  OF  LAUDER  AND  BOWER. 


Mr.  Isaac  D'Israeli,  in  his  ''  Curiosities 
of  Literature/'  has  remarked  that  some  of 
the  most  sinister  literary  forgeries  in  modem 
times  have  been  perpetrated  by  Scotchmen, 
and  he  instances  Lauder  and  Bower — ^two  of 
the  blackest  sheep  of  the  world  of  letters. 
The  disgraceful  fraud  of  which  the  former 
stands  convicted,  so  unparalleled  for  its 
meanness,  baseness,  and  dishonesty,  has 
justly  condemned  him  to  eternal  infamy,  and 
rendered  his  name  a  by-word  of  contempt. 
To  the  credit  of  English  literature,  it  did  not 
indeed  long  remam  undiscovered,  and  it 
may  at  least  be  said  to  have  had  one  bene- 
ficial effect — that  of  placing  the  unwary  on 
their  guard  against  an  unscrupulous  dis- 
putant, and  of  demonstrating  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  occasionally  verifying  a 
quotation,  and  testing  a  doubtful  assertion. 

William  Lauder  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  considerable  scholarship. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  his  un- 
amiable  disposition  displayed  itself  in  some 
shape  during  his  academical  career,  for  at 
its  close  he  was  unsuccessful  in  all  his  efforts 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  University.  Ho 
was  first  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
Latin,  and  afterwards  for  the  office  of  libra* 
rian.  Having  been  in  both  instances  re- 
jected, he  tried  for  one  of  the  masterships  of 
the  High  School,  and  was  also  unsuccessful. 
In  1739,  he  published  an  edition  of  John- 
son's Latin  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with 
other  passages  of  sacred  poetry  ;  but,  how- 
ever creditably  he  might  have  executed  his 
task,  the  speculation  was  not  a  profitable 
one.  Soured  by  disappointments,  he  came 
to  London,  where  we  find  him  engaged,  at 
the  time  he  became  notorious,  as  a  teacher  of 
the  classics.  In  1747  he  commenced  his 
attack  on  the  reputation  of  Milton,  in  various 
communications  to  the  ''  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," in  which  the  great  poet  was  de- 
nounced as  an  unprincipled  plagiarist.  These 
papers  having  led  to  some  controversy,  and 
excited  some  attentioD,  Lauder  was  induced 


to  collect  them,  and  in  1750  he  ropublished 
them  in  a  volume,  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on 
Milton's  use  and  abuse  of  the  modems  in 
his  Paradise  Lost ;"  with  the  motto,  taken 
from  Milton — 

^  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.^ 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  characteristic 
advertisement  froqi  Lauder,  which  states 
that  "  Gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  se- 
curing their  children  from  ill  example,  or  are 
themselves  inclined  to  gain  or  retrieve  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  may  be 
waited  on  at  their  own  houses  by  the  author 
of  the  following  Essay ;"  an  announcement 
certainly  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  "  canny  Scot"  regarded  his  erudite  per- 
formance as  an  excellent  mercantile  specula- 
tion, and  favorable  medium  of  publicity.  To 
render  the  work  more  remarkable,  the  pre- 
face and  postscript  were  contributed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  latter  contained  a 
charitable  appeal  on  behalf  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  who  was 
then  living  and  in  great  distress,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newton's  Life  of  Milton,  with 
Johnson's  eloquent  remarks — 

"  *  Such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  this  grand- 
daughter of  a  man  who  will  be  an  everlafiting 
glorv  to  the  nation,  has  now  for  some  years,  with 
her  husband,  kept  a  little  chandler's  or  grocer's 
shop  for  their  subsistence,  lately  at  the  Lower 
Holioway,  in  the  road  between  Ilighgate  and 
London,  and  at  present  in  Cock  Lane,  not  far 
from  Shoreditch  church.' 

**That  this  relation  is  true  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  surely  the  honor  of  letters,  the  dig- 
nity of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  tlie  English 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  require 
that  it  should  be  true  no  longer.  In  an  a^e  in 
which  statues  are  erected  to  the  honor  of  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been  dis- 
tributed on  medals,  and  his  work  propagated  by 
translations  and  illustrated  with  commentaries; 
in  an  acre  which,  amidst  all  its  vices  and  all  its 
follies,  has  not  become  infamous  for  want  of 
charity,  it  may  be  surely  allowed  to  hope  that 
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the  living  remaiiM  of  Milton  will  be  no  longer 
anffercd  to  laDguiah  in  distrees." 

The  autliora  from  whom  Lauder  accused 
Milton  of  borrowing  nithout  acknowledg- 
ment, were  some  of  thera  all  but  unknown 
in  what  was  then  called  the  learned  world. 
Among  them  were  Masenius,  a  Jesuit  of 
Colognu  ;  Tiiubmana,  a  Gcnnan  ;  and  Sta- 
phorstius,  a  learned  Dutchman.  From  these 
and  other  authors  passages  were  quoted,  in 
some  of  which  there  waa  a  general  resem- 
blance, and  in  others  a  close  similarity  to 
the  most  admired  portions  of  Paradise  Lost, 
llany  of  Milton's  admirere  were  surprised 
•nd  confounded  to  find  their  idol  in  some 
instances  a  mere  translator,  the  appropriator 
of  the  language  and  imagery  of  a  few  la-. 
borious  Ter»i6ers,  whose  obscurity  had  se- 
cured liim  from  detection.  Having  appa- 
rently established  his  charges  by  quotations. 
Lander  artfully  proceeded  to  support  them 
by  indirect  evidence,  of  which  wc  annex  a 
specimen — "Edward  Phillips,  Milton's  ne- 
phew," he  says,  "in  1C75  published  a 
work,  entitled  '  Theatrum  Poetaruui,  or  a 
Complete  Collection  of  Poets,  ancient  and 
modem,'  which  performance  is  probably 
nothing  else  but  a  short  account  of  all  the 
pDcticfU  authors  in  his  uncle's  library,  of 
which  he  hod  the  perfect  use  and  knowledge 
by  his  Laving  been  employed  by  him  as  an 
nmannensis.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office, 
he  must  have  been  privy  to  the  secret  prac- 
tice of  his  uncle  in  rifUng  the  tri;asurcs  of 
others,  and  that  ho  was  privy  to  it,  I 
think  is  manifiat  from  his  passing  over  in 
ulence,  in  the  above-mentioned  piece,  all 
those  authors  that  Milton  was  most  obliged 
to."  Farther  on,  he  suggests  a  still  more 
remarkable  proof  of  Milton's  felonious  prac- 
tices. "I  cannot,"  he  continues,  "omit 
observing  here,  that  Milton's  contrivance  of 
teaching  hb  daughters  to  read,  but  to  read 
only,  several  learned  languages,  plainly 
points  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Phillips's  se- 
creting and  suppressing  the  books  to  which 
bis  uncle  was  most  obliged.  Milton  knew 
well  the  loquacious  and  incontinent  spirit  of 
tbe  sex  (!),  and  the  danger  on  that  account 
of  entrusting  them  with  so  important  a 
secret  as  his  unbounded  plagiarism ;  he 
therefore  wisely  confined  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  words  and  pronunciation  only, 
but  kept  the  sense  and  meaning  to  himself." 

But  Lauder's  triumph  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  detection  of  the  imposition  and 
the  clustisemcnt  of  the  impostor  fell  into 
able  bands.    Upon  its  first  publication,  the 


work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev. 
Jolm  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, whose  jealous  regard  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Milton  induced  liim  to  investigate  its 
contents.  Confident  of  the  great  poet's  in- 
tegrity, and  not  content  with  Lauder's 
assertions,  he  proceeded  with  considerable 
pains  to  search  for  the  passages  which  had 
been  quoted  from  Masenius,  Staphonstius, 
Groiius,  and  others.  The  result  was  most 
triumphant ;  in  nearly  e^ry  instance  he 
found  that  Lauder  had  tampered  with  the 
text,  and  had  impudently  inserted  several 
lines  from  a  translatjon  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
in  Latin  hexameters,  by  William  Hogg,  and 
others  of  his  own  manufacture.  The  detec- 
tion was  so  complete,  that  the  impostor  had 
no  alternative  but  confession,  A  full  avowal 
of  the  fraud  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  naturally  enough 
considered  Ills  reputation  somewhat  involved 
in  the  transaction,  and  after  some  demur, 
signed  by  Lauder.  Upon  a  calm  review  of 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
cannot,  however,  absolve  Johnson  from  all 
blame.  That  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  im- 
postor, and  entirely  jnnoceijt  of  the  fraud, 
will  be  readily  admitted,  but  can  it  be  said 
that  he  exercised  a  proper  discretion  in  ^v- 
ing  his  sanction  and  support  to  a  charge,  tha 
accuracy  of  which  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate  ?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  his  latent  hostility  to  Milton — his  rooted 
abhorrence  of  the  "sour  republicanism"  of 
the  great  Puritan  poet — prompted  him  to 
lend  a  readier  car  to  Lauder's  assertions 
than  can  be  justified  on  principles  of  fairness 
and  candor.  When  referring  to  the  subject 
in  after  years,  lie  said  with  characteristic 
sen  tent  iousness,  believing  it  perhaps  the  best 
defense  he  had  to  offer,  "In  the  business  of 
Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking 
the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent." 

After  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
reply,  the  following  advertisement,  (which 
we  quote  as  a  literary  curiosity  in  its  wav.) 
waa  inserted  in  the  public  newspapera  by 
Lauder's  publishers — 

"  While  Hart,  in  Palernosier  Row, 
London,  Nov,  28,  1750. 

"  Upon  the  pnblicition  nf  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doug- 
los'a  Defence  of  Milton,  in  answer  to  louder,  we 
immediately  sent  lo  Lander,  and  insistnd  upon  liii 
clearing  liimaelf  from  the  charge  of  Forgery, 
which  Mr.  Douglas  has  brought  against  liiiii,  by 
producing  the  hooks  in  question. 

"He  lias  tkii  day  admitted  the  charge,  hut  with 
irreat  insensibility. 
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as  a  masterpiece  of  fraud,  which  the  public  may 

be  supplied  with  at  Is.  6d.  stitched. 

"  John  Payne, 
"Joseph  Bouqet." 

In  a  second  edition  of  his  Defence  of  Mil- 
ton, Mr.  Douglas  was  enabled  to  give  the 
result  of  some  further  investigations,  and  the 
details  of  Lauder's  confession.  Among 
many  other  instances  of  audacious  fraud,  he 
quotes  the  following,  which  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole.  "In  the  eighty- 
eifrhth  page  of  his  (Lauder's)  Essay,  we  meet 
with  a  very  extraordinary  interpolation. 
There  he  has  quoted,  as  from  Ramsay,  a 
Scotch  poet — 

*  Pallentes  umbras  Erebi  noctemque  profundam,' 

a  line  which  never  existed  but  in  Virgil. 
Upon  my  asking  him  his  /eason  for  being 
guilty  of  so  unnecessary  a  piece  of  fraud,  he 
made  no  other  apology,  but  that  he  thought 
the  insertion  of  this  line  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  the  text  of  Ramsay.  Like 
an  abandoned  pickpocket,  he  cannot  abstain 
from  his  infamous  occupation,  even  when 
there  can  be  no  temptation  to  exercise  it." 

A  curious  instance  of  another  description 
of  fraud  is  afforded  in  one  of  his  communica- 
tions to  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  where 
he  quotes  two  lines  from  the  "Adamus 
Exul "  of  Grotius— 


"  Lacusque  vivi  snlphuris  semper  fluunt 
Et  ampla  vacuo  spatia  laxantur  loco" — 

which  he  asserts  were  thus  borrowed  and 
appropriated  by  Milton — 

"  And  lakes  of  living  sulphur  ever  flow, 
And  ample  spaces  — 

a  translation  which  it  must  be  presumed  is 
Lauder's  own,  as  the  passage  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Milton ! 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  exposure  of 
his  fraud,  his  abject  apology,  and  infamous 
character,  in  1754  Laudor  commenced 
another  attack  on  the  reputation  of  Milton, 
by  the  publication  of  a  tract,  entitled, 
"  King  Charles  I.  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  pla^arism  brought  against  him  by  Milton, 
and  Milton  himself  convicted  of  forgery,"  &c. 

"  Destroy  his  web  of  sophistry  in  vain, 
Tiic  creature'B  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

The  alleged  object  of  this  pamphlet  was 
to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  a  prayer  in 
the  Icon  Basilike,  (a  work  commonly  attrib- 


uted to  King  Charles  I.)    Tlie  introductory 
sentences  clearly  show  that  Lauder  was  still 
smarting  under  the  infliction  he  had  received 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  his  clumsy 
attempts  at  vindication  are  somewhat  amus- 
ing.    He  had  intended  to  publish  a  collec- 
tion of  modem  Latin  poets  from  whom  Mil- 
ton had  borrowed ;  "  but  all  at  once,"  he 
says,  "my  hopes  were  dashed   to  pieces, 
and  my  project  entirely  defeated,   by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  who,   conscious   of  the 
unpopularity  of  my  subject,  unfairly  and  un- 
generously took  occasion  for  an  overcharge 
of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  in  my  Essay  on 
Mikon,   to  discredit  the  reputation  of  the 
whole ;    though,  I  still  maintain,  with  no 
more  justice  than  if,  by  paying  twenty  pieces, 
he  should  falsely  or  vainl^r  imagine  he  had 
conscientiously  discharged  a  debt  of  a'thou- 
»md."  In  his  former  work  he  had  disavowed 
any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  Milton,  and 
had  even  spoken  of  him  with  respect  and 
admiration  ;  he  now  threw  ofl'the  mask,  and 
with  frantic  malignity  denounced  him  as  "an 
odious  and  presumptuous  liar,  an  abandoned 
monster  of  mankind,  of  insatiable  avarioe, 
of  unbounded  ambition,  implacable  malice, 
unparalleled  impudence,  and  shocking  im- 
piety." 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  raving 
and  railing  of  the  wretched  Zoilus,  however 
clamorous  and  indecent,  after  his  recent  and 
complete  discomfiture.  ConsiG;ned  upon  all 
hands  to  contumely  and  neglect,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  sought  relief 
in  exile.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is,  that  he 
kept  a  school  for  some  time  in  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  died  there  about  the  year 
1771. 

The  exposure  of  Lauder  was  not  the  only 
serA'ice  of  the  same  kind  rendered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  to  the  hterary  world.  With  equal 
address  he  unmasked  another  impostor  who 
occupied  for  some  years  a  largo  share  of  the 
pubHc  attention,  but  whom  we  will  dismiss 
with  a  very  brief  notice.  Archibald  Bower, 
the  individual  to  whom  we  allude,  was  bom 
at  Dundee  in  the  year  1086,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  sent  to  the  Scotch  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Douay.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
was  removed  to  Rome,  and  admitted  into 
the  order  of  Jesus.  After  the  usual  novi- 
ciate, he  was  sent  to  Fano,  and  he  afterwards 
became  philosophical  reader  in  the  college  of 
Arezzo.  He  was  from  thence  transferred  to 
Macerata,  where  he  remained  till  the  year 
1726.  He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  for- 
ty, a  period  of  life  when  the  passions  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  under  the  control 
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of  the  judgment ;  be  Iiad  hitherto  manifested 
no  distaste  for  the  pursuits  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  when  all  at  once  he  came  to 
the  resolution  of  quitting  the  Jesuits,  and 
flying  from  Italy.  It  was  afterwards  alleged 
by  him,  as  the  principal  reason  for  his  de- 
parture, that  he  was  shocked  and  disgusted 
by  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  Inquisition, 
but  his  enemies  assign  a  very  different  cause, 
— ^namely,  a  disgraceful  abuse  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical functions,  which  rendered  it  danger- 
ous for  him  to  remain  where  he  was.  His 
escape  was  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
and  ho  has  worked  it  up  into  a  narrative 
highly  colored,  and  diversified  with  mar^'el- 
lous  incidents  and  adventures.  Having  ta- 
ken refuge  in  England,  he  avowed  himself, 
with  some  reservation,  a  convert  to  Protest- 
antisib.  "I  declined,"  he  says,  "at  first 
conforming  to  any  particular  church,  but 
suspecting  all  alike,  after  I  had  been  so  long 
and  so  grossly  imposed  on,  I  formed  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  to  myself,  and  continued  a 
Protestant  for  the  space,  I  think,  of  six 
years,  but  a  Protestant  of  no  particular  de- 
nomination." Considerable  interest  was  ta- 
ken by  the  public  in  the  supposed  proselyte ; 
many  generous  and  powerful  friends  came 
forward  to  assist  him,  and  being  a  man  of 
ability,  he  easily  obtained  literary  employ- 
ment. It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Univeral  History  with 
George  Psalmanasar,  the  celebrated  impostor 
of  Formosnn  notoriety.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  had  saved  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  with  which  he  resolved  to  pur- 
chase a  life  annuity.  Proceeding  to  London 
for  this  purpose,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  accidentally  met  with  one  Mr. 
Hill,  a  Jesuit,  "  who  transacted  money  mat- 
ters as  an  attorney,"  with  whom  he  conclu- 
ded a  bargain.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  real  nature  of  this  transaction,  it  seems 
very  clear  that  Bower,  notwithstanding  his 
assumed  Protestantism,  was  in  constant  in- 
tercourse and  communication  with  the  piinci- 


pal  English  Jesuits,  and  this  was  satisfacto- 
rily shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Six  Letters  from  Archibald  Bower 
to  Father  Sheldon,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
m  England,"  in  which  his  double-dealing  and 
hypocrisy  were  proved  by  incontrovertible 
evidence.  Matters  stood  thus  when  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Popes,"  which  called  forth  another  pamphlet 
from  his  indefatigable  adversary.  He  was 
now  charged  by  Mr.  Douglas  not  merely 
with  religious  duplicity,  but  with  a  piece  of 
shameful  plsgiarism  in  appropriating  to  him- 
self the  work  of  De  Tillemont,  a  French  his- 
torian, without  notice  or  acknowledgment. 
In  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake, 
Mr.  Douglas  printed  a  few  chapters  of  De 
Tillemont  page  by  page  with  Bower,  and 
thus  triumphantly  exposed  the  fraud.  A 
lengthened  controversy  followed,  and  dull 
and  uninteresting  as  the  details  of  such  a 
dispute  may  now  appear,  no  less  than 
twenty-two  pamphlets  were  published  on  the 
subject.  The  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  of 
Bower  were  thus  made  patent  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Garnck,  it  is  said,  at  one  time  contem- 
plated caricaturing  him  on  the  stage,  in  re- 
venge for  a  contemptuous  notice  in  the  im- 
postor's "  Summary  view  of  his  controversy 
with  the  Papists,"  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  Mr.  Garrick  as  a  '*  gentleman  who  acted 
on  the  stage,  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  alias  Vio- 
letta,"  as  a  lady  "who  within  these  few 
years  danced  upon  the  stage.  The  gentle- 
man, though  no  Roscius,  is  as  well  known 
and  admired  for  his  acting  as  the  lady  for 
her  dancing,  and  the  lady  was  as  well  known 
and  admired  for  her  dancing  as  the  gentle- 
man is  for  his  acting ;  and  they  are  in  that 
sense  par  nobile.**  We  may  conclude  this 
article  by  stating  that  Archibald  Bower  died 
in  the  year  1706,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
that  he  was  buried  in  Marylebone  church- 
vard,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  an  inscription  attesting  his  pu- 
rity and  innocence. 


1 1  ^  1 1 


iNSANrrr  of  Rossini. — Rossini,  the  most 
popular  of  living  composers,  is  stated,  in  pri- 
vate letters  from  Italy  to  Paris,  to  have  be- 
come insane.  He  had  not  been  able  to  bear 
up  against  the  shock  of  poUtical  events. 
Persecuted  as  a  moderate,  by  a  revolutionary 
faction  who  were  exasperated  at  the  ruin  of 
their  cause — having  escaped  miraculously 
from  a  furious  band  who  had  come  to  kiU 


him,  and  who  not  having  found  him,  had  shot 
him  in  efQgy — Rossini  only  preserved  his 
life,  and  his  great  mind  has  been  shattered 
by  such  terrible  emotion.  Great  composers 
would  seem  to  be  especially  liable  to  these 
attacks  of  mental  derangement.  Mozart, 
Donizetti,  and  now  Rossini,  are  on  the  list  of 
illustrious  victims. 
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A  Tour  in  tJie  United  State*,    By  Archibald  Pren- 

'tice. 

The  record  of  a  tour  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
poses of  health  and  mformation  in  the  Biimmer  of 
last  year,  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  Judge  of  the 
capacities,  manners,  and  prospects  of  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Prentice  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  late  "League;**  and  he  brings  the  subject  of 
free  commerce  prominently  forward  in  these  let- 
ters— but  not  m  a  way  to  annoy  even  the  most 
fastidious  and  anti-political  reader.  On  all  other 
points  he  is  singularly  free  from  prejudice,  and  gives 
nis  impressions  of  men  and  things  in  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  tone  whidi  at  once  entitles  them  to 
confidence.  If  we  cannot  assert  that  Mr.  Prentice 
has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
visited,  wo  can  say  that  he  has  added  a  pleasant 
gossippiug  book  to  our  library  of  transatlantic 
travel.  An  hour  or  so  could  hardly  be  more 
amusingly  sjMnt  than  in  following  him  from  the 
"  staid  and  aristocratic**  festivities  of  Astor  House, 
in  New  York — ^now  become  not  less  famous  in  story 
than  our  own  "  Clarendon*' — to  his  anchorage  in  the 
Mersey,  after  a  passage  of  just  ten  days;  which  he 
rcm'mds  us,  in  conclusion,  is  just  the  length  of  his 
last  sen  voyage,  twenty  years  ago,  from  Glaiigow  to 
Liverpool — Literary  Gazette.  ' 


HtKtory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Jacob  Abbott 
With  some  nice  engravmgs,  representing  Scotland 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  principal  scenes  in 
the  sorrowful  life  of  Mary,  this  is  an  interesting 
volume  f(»r  youthful  readers.  No  discussions,  either 
political  or  mural,  of  a  nature  unsuited  to  their  age, 
are  admitted,  and  there  is  simply  the  tale  of  royal 
sufferings  to  occupy  the  mind  with  pictures  of  stem 
and  unstable  times. — Literary  Gazette. 


Frontenac ;  a  Poem.     By  Alfred  B.  Street 

Mr.  Street  is  one  of  the  writers  of  whom  his 
country  has  reason  to  be  proud.  His  originality  is 
not  less  striking  than  his  talent  In  dealing  with 
the  romaace  of  North  American  life,  at  a  period 
when  the  red  man  waged  war  witli  the  European 
settler,  he  has  skilfully  preserved  that  distinctive 
reality  in  ideas,  habits,  and  action,  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  while  he  has  constructed  a  poem 
of  singular  power  and  beauty.  In  this  respect, 
"  Frontenac"  is  entirely  different  from  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  which  presents  us  only  with  ideal  por- 
traiture. Mr.  Street  has  collected  all  his  materials 
from  nature.  They  are  stamped  with  that  impress 
of  truth  which  is  at  once  visible,  even  to  the  inex- 
perienced eye,  and,  like  a  great  artist,  ho  has  exer- 
cised his  imagination  only  in  forming  them  into  the 
most  attractive,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  combina- 
tions. 
We  can  best  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Street'^  prodac- 


tioD  by  laying  that  it  resemblefl  one  of  Cooper** 
Indian  romances  thrown  into  sweet  and  various 
Terse.  The  frequent  change  of  metre  is  not,  we 
think,  advantageous  to  the  eflfiect  of  the  poem  as  a 
whole,  and  the  reader  uninitiated  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Indian  proper  names  may  find  theur  frequent 
recurrence  a  stumbling-block  as  he  reads;  but  the 
rapidity  of  the  narrative,  the  exciting  incidents  of 
strife  and  peril  which  give  it  life  and  animation, 
and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  descriptive  passages, 
must  fascinate  the  mina  of  every  class  or  readers, 
while  the  more  refined  taste  will  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  lovelv  images  and  poetic  ideas  with  which 
the  verse  b  tuickly  studded. — Britannia. 


Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant.    By  the  Hon. 

Robert  Curzon,  Jun. 

A  subject  full  of  interest  and  character  is  here 
treated  with  that  neat  and  gentlemanly  pleasant- 
ness of  style  which  would  impart  piquancy  to  topics 
in  themselves  far  more  threadbare.  Mr.  Curson'a 
**  visits"  to  the  monasteries  were  principally  paid 
a  dozen  years  ago,  before  the  summer  tourist  liad 
begun  to  turn  to  the  Sast,  as  though  the  journey 
were  a  mere  **  nothing.**  But  by  none  among  the 
travelling  brotherhood  or  sisterhood  have  the  haunts 
there  sojourned  in  been  so  dwelt  upon  as  in  any 
respect  to  forestall  Mr.  Curson's  book. — Spectator. 


Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Murray 
Keith,  K.  Ji.    Edited  by  Mrs.  GiUespie  Smyth.    2 
vols. 

This  correspondence  is  worthy  the  pious  care 
with  which  it  nas  been  collected  and  produced.  Sir 
R  M.  Keith  was  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  English 
ambassador  in  the  last  century.  With  him,  diplo- 
macy was  not  regarded  as  a  kind  of  amateur 
trifling,  at  once  amusing  and  profitable,  but  a  serious 
profession,  requiring  sliull,  experience,  and  diligence. 
11  is  social  qualities  and  ready  wit  while  they  gained 
him  the  favor  of  every  one  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact,  never  interfered  with  his  regu- 
lar transaction  of  business.  Under  the  most  bland 
exterior  he  concealed  a  resolute  spirit  and  a  sound 
judgment  His  honesty  was  incorruptible ;  his  truth 
never  suffered  suspicion ;  nor  did  his  honor  ever  con- 
tract a  stain. — Britannia, 


The  Earth's  Antiquity  in  harmony  tcith  the  Mosaic 
Record  of  Creation.  By  James  Gray,  M.A, 
A  welcome  lipht  to  many  yearning  for  settled 
opinions  on  this  mteresting  question.  No  distortion 
of  facts  here ;  no  violence  of  supposition — volcanoes 
raging  and  coal  running  down  tneir  sides,  coal  mixed 
with  silez,  called  shale,  flying  up  above  the  surfjEtce, 
ibc. ;  no  compromise  either  on  the  side  of  Scripture 
or  of  science  \  bat  a  solution  (we  trust  satisfactoiy 
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to  all  bat  Ihe  Ingoted)  upon  b  basis  prcservrng  the 
inlc^lty  (if  Uilli  rccoiils — tlie  writtoa  and  llie 
opemtea  alike. 

The  (iri({in  of  the  work  was  tlio  desiro  to  allay 
an  anxiftf  miKod  in  the  author'B  miad  by  the  litart- 
1^  FtntcinLiits  mode  at  nicctiii^'a  uf  the  liritJAh 
Awndation  n»peetlng  the  earth's  vast  aDtiquity. 
Ulie  Itectiir  <•[  Uibden  Marched  fur  a  wurk  to  eluci- 
date, ill  con^iitciicy  vith  the  Divine  Revelation,  tlic 
tkcts  of  an  archaic  earth ;  but  no  Huch  wnrh  being 
ibund,  a  pcnoual  inveiligatiim  has  happily  resulted 
In  the  reiuiivol  of  his  luany  doubts  and  Hn-uplet^ 
And  the  object  ut  tlie  pages  befure  us  is  to  sliow  to 
others  tluLt,  "although  i^lc^doo»  indeed,  in  ita 
disclosures  relative  tu  an  antique  world,  uiake  large 
iJemanilii  upon  our  belief,  and  call  for  n  onniiidernble 
modilicatiuu  i>f  currently  entertained  biblical  inter- 
pretatiunj,  yet,  tluil  the  Scrijitiu-ea  uf  Owl  remnia 
m  tlie  luidnt  of  tUcKe  novel  revelations  conspicuous 
*tnt  as  the  grrat  standard  of  truth,  manifesting 
more  and  mure,  front  every  scrutiny,  their  origin 
froni  the  one  Omniscient  Hind,  whose  finger  and 
whose  tongue,  whatever  may  be  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy, ever  are  in  unison,  speaking  one  i-oice, 
revealing  one  con-oniiincou»  course  i)f  nclimi,  alike 
in  his  irurj!,')  and  in  hii  leord," — Lilirary  Gaietle. 


Campaign    in  /ranee  In    ihe   Year  1792.      Trans- 
lateil  from  the  OGmian  of  Goutbc    By  Euburt 

TTiia  translation  of  the  great  German's  experience 
of  the  invimiun  of  France  in  the  famous  campai^ 
of  the  Duke  of  Bnuuwick  is  not  inopportune  at  this 
tino,  Trben  partisan  leal  is  elaniunng  loudly  ior 
armed  intervention  in  raore  than  one  Kuroncan 
covntiy — against  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
peoi^e.  It  may  be  of  use  at  such  a  moment  to  go 
over  Ihe  horrors  and  disasters  of  the  campaign  of 
Vni  with  such  a  guide,  llie  book  is  reudered  into 
its  new  toii;;ue,  un  tlie  whole,  smoothly  and  idio- 
matically.— A  IkeniruiH. 


Tkt  Sea  Liimt ;  or,  the  LotI  Sealen.  By  the  .Author 
of  "Tlie  lied  Itover."  Three  vols.  llenlU-v. 
Mr.  Fenini'iro  Coi)per  biid  some  of  (he  quiiliiies 
which  might  have  made  him  tlio  Defoe — an  hr  h.-u 
occasionally  been  called  tlie  Scott — of  Amcriea. 
Bnt  defective  taste,  abaence  of  artistic  purpone.  and 
want  of  mercy  on  his  public  have  Iiccn  too  strong 
fbr  Us  genius.  No  novel  by  the  author  of  '  The  Ited 
Kovut"  nan  be  utterly  disregarded ;  but  few  among 
Ms  recent  e.v^iys  can  hope  tn  stand  u]Mni  the  same 
dtetf  as  their  ]irogeniton<,  produced  at  a  period  ere 
Us^bulta  were  so  fully  Sxed. — Allienavm. 


Adptnlnrei  in  Ihe  Ljibian  TIttcrt  and  the  Oaiii  of 
Jupiter  Aimaon.  By  llayle  St  Jolm,  Murray. 
Tliflt  the  common  Eastern  tour  would  by  no 
means  continue  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  evcii  the 
average  Eastern  tourist  must  have  been  foreseen  for 
fome  time  ;  and  accordingly  varieties  of  enterprise 
are  now  beginning  to  attract  the  halter  or  the  so- 
jouner  nt  Cairo  or  at  Alexandria.  English  ladies 
are  not  content  to  return  home  unless  tliey  luivc 
ridden  up  into  the  Rock  City  of  I'etra :  gentlemen 


who  used  to  find  the  Desert  by  itself  wild  enough 
for  their  ambitions,  roust  now  "du'lhe  Oaws  if  they 
intend  to  be  distinguL^hcd  umong  the  fralemily  of 
travellers.  Only  one  Englishman.  Mr.  St.  John  be- 
lieves, had  befiira  his  own  viut  i[i  ^cptemlicr.  1S47, 
penetrated  so  &r  as  Jupiter  Amraon's  "island  in 
the  sea  of  sand."  The  book  is  agiveably  devoted 
to  his  adventures  on  the  journey  to  "  the  fane  of 
Ammon"  and  back  agailL — Athentcum. 


Peaee. 

His  historical  work  will  extend  from  1S16  to 
tS4)>.  The  Iirst  part  was  compiled  by  Mr,  Knight, 
thopubtii<her ;  tlie  remainder  by  Miss  Klurlineau. 

Tlie  volume  contains  nearly  six  hundreil  pnges,  is 
illustrated  by  tlie  portraits  of  many  eminent  men, 
and  a  number  of  well-eiecuted  maps.  It  extends 
from  1B13  to  I'-lIO,  embraces  the  struggle  fur  Cath- 
olic EmancipatioD,  and  brings  us  down  to  the  era  of 
the  Reform  Bill. 

"Oie  work  oppcars  to  us  fairly  written,  although 
contemporaneous  history  is  diflicidt  to  write  without 

Gcjudiee  to  sotHe  party,  especially  by  those  who 
ve  entered  eagerly  into  Ihe  struggles  described. 
The  volumes  are  most  valuaUc,  and  will  be  most 
valued  BE  records  of  dates  and  of  facts ;  and  in  that 
point  of  view  they  were  required  in  tlic  form  in 
which  they  are  now  published. — Tait't  Jlagaiint. 


A  FahUfor  Critie:    New  Tork:  Putnam. 

It  is  the  great  fault  of  American  smartness  that 
it  'riU  be  tiv  smart.  The  wit  of  our  transatlantic 
nelghlxirs  is  waste  and  wilful — the  fun  i-[iiii<mo<lic. 
The  American  humorist  loves  the  cap  anil  lulls  of 
the  old  jester;  but  sliakcs  them,  ncvertlielcss.  with 
a  variation  of  his  own.  llie  sharp  and  enaiiKerated 
forms  of  his  'ettlcnen  are  the  one,  single  distinguish- 
ing cliaractcristic  which  the  national  literature  bait 
as  yet  displayed. 

Tlie  b-nik  before  ns  is  a  very  clever _/«n  il'eaprll, 
continually  marred  by  its  over  liToli»e>s;  Whim 
and  sense  aud  quaint  thinking  nnd  fanciful  exprea- 
Mun  nnd  facility  uf  rhyming,  whidi  sliould  liave 
been  the  materials  of  n  clever  satire,  are  alt  ulluwed 
tu  cxiiaust  tliemselvcs  to  no  elTect,  In'Cau^u  the 
autlior  has  none  of  them  "well  in  hand.''  Kpignmis 
with  real  hharp  paints  make  no  wounds  Iiecauso 
tlicy  llv  so  very  light  of  faather.  The  titlu.page 
itself  gives  the  kev-note  of  the  liveliness,  but  cer- 
tainly nut  that  of  the  e1everue.<s  beneath.  It  is  as 
follows :  "  Iteadcr !  walk  up  at  oiu>c  (it  will  toon  be 
too  late)  and  buy  at  a  perfectly  ruinous  rate  A 
Fable  far  Crilin  ;  or  better— I  lite,  as  a  thing  that 
the  reader's  tirst  fiiney  may  strike,  an  old  fui-hiiined 
title-piige^  such  as  presents  n  tabniitr  view  of  the 
vulnnie's  contents — a  (Haneeat  a/'-  ' 
Prtiginiet  (Mrs.  Malaprop's 
iriogmr);  that  is,  a  thinea  < 

ful  fjiiii,  who  accompanies  himself  with  a  rub-a- 
dub-dub,  full  of  spirit  and  grace,  un  tlie  lop  of  tlie 
tuU  Set  forth  in  October,  the  Slst  day.  in  the  year 
'48,  by  O.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway."  In  (act,  here  is 
much  that  is  tnic  in  criticism  and  clear  in  charoc- 
terizntion.  discredited  by  the  farce  of  the  lone  aud 
the  frippery  of  the  language. — At/itmcaiii. 


leeat  afiir.  of  niir  I.iln-ira 
's  word^  from  Ihr.  Til,  of 
H  of  Jokes  II),  it  M-on.hr- 
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In  the  year  1785,  there  died  at  Montpel- 
lier>  ia  the  prime  of  life,  a  Corsican  lawyer, 
who,  in  his  early  youth,  had  fought  by  the 
side  of  Paoli  in  the  war  of  Corsican  indepen- 
dence, but  hod  afterwards  aubmitted  to  the 
fortune  that  had  attached  him,  together  with 
about  150,000  persons,  his  fellow- islanders, 
all  of  Italian  origin,  as  subjects  to  the  crown 
of  France.  Hia  place  of  residence  was  the 
town  of  Ajaccio,  in  bis  native  island,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  assessor  to  the  judicial 
court ;  but  business  obliged  him  occasionally 
to  visit  France,  and  it  was  during  one  of 
those  visits  that  ho  died.  Ho  left  a  widow, 
still  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  and  eight 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  but  seven- 
teen years,  and  the  youngest  only  three 
months  old.  Left  in  somewhat  straitened 
circumstances,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  fami- 
ly was  in  a  rich  old  nnole,  an  eccledaatic  in 

VOL.  zvn.  HO.  in.  is 


the  Corsican  Church.  Two  of  the  children, 
indeed,  had  alreadr,  in  a  manner,  been  pro- 
vided for.  The  eldest,  a  son,  had  begun  the 
study  of  the  law.  The  second,  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  had  completed  his  education  at  Uie 
military  academies  of  Brienne  and  Paris,  and 
had  just  received,  or  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving, a  sub-lieutenancy  of  artillery  in  the 
French  king's  army.  It  was  on  Ibis  young 
soldier,  rather  than  on  his  elder  brother,  that 
the  hopes  of  the  family  were  fiied.  Even 
the  poor  father's  ravings  on  his  death-bed,  it 
is  said,  were  all  about  bis  absent  boy,  Napo- 
leon, and  Q  "  ^eat  sword"  that  he  was  to 
bequeath  to  him. 

Siity-four  years  have  elapsed  since  then- 
two  generations  and  part  of  a  third — and 
what  changes  have  they  not  seen  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Corsican  family  1  In  the  fint, 
issuing  from  their  native  ialaud,  like  ■cine 
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band  of  old  Heracleidjc,  and  pushing,  T?ith 
their  military  brother  at  their  head,  into  the 
midst  of  a  Rcvohition  that  was  then  con- 
vulsing Europe,  these  half-Italian  orphans, 
whose  dialect  no  one  could  recognize,  cut 
their  way  to  the  centre  of  the  tumult,  seize 
the  administration,  and  are  distributed  as 
kings  and  princes  among  the  western  na- 
tions. In  the  second,  shattered  and  thrown 
down  as  by  a  stroke  of  Apocalyptic  ven- 
geance, they  are  dispersed  as  wanderers  over 
the  civilized  world,  to  increase  their  numbers, 
and  form  connections  everywhere.  And  now, 
again,  at  the  beginning  of  a  third,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gathering  of  them  towards  the 
old  centre,  as  if  for  a  new  function  in  regard 
to  the  future.  Let  us  glance  for  a  little  at 
these  successive  chapters  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary family-history,  not  yet  ended. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1789- 
90  found  the  Bonapartes  all  living  together 
at  Aiaccio — the  eldest,  Giuseppe,  or  Joseph, 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  a  lawyer  entenng 
into  practice ;  the  second,  Napolione  or  Na- 
poleon, now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  on  leave  of  absence ;  the 
third,  Luciano,  or  Lucien,  a  hot-headed 
young  man,  five  years  younger  than  Napo- 
leon, (one  or  two  intermediate  children  hav- 
ing died,)  and  fresh  from  the  College  of 
Autun ;  the  fourth  a  daughter,  Mariana- 
Anna,  afterwards  called  Eliza,  then  in  her 
fifteenth  year ;  next  to  her,  Luigi  or  Louis,  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen ;  and  lastly,  the 
three  youngest,  still  mere  infants,  Maria- An- 
nonciada,  afterwards  called  Pauline,  Maria- 
Carolina  or  Caroline,  and  Gierolamo  or  Je- 
rome. In  the  same  house  with  the  Bona- 
partes, and  about  three  years  older  than 
Joseph,  lived  the  Abbo  Fesch,  a  half-brother 
of  Madame  Bonaparte.  All  the  family,  as 
indeed  almost  all  the  Corsicans  at  that  time, 
were  admirers  of  the  R<^volution ;  but  the 
most  fervid  revohitionist  of  all  was  Lucien, 
who  was  the  juvenile  prodigy  of  the  family, 
and  whose  speeches,  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ings of  a  popular  society  that  had  been  es- 
tablished at  Ajaccio,  were  the  delight  of  the 
town.  Joseph,  older  and  steadier,  took  his 
part,  too,  in  the  general  bustle ;  while  the 
fieutenant  amused  his  idleness  by  long  walks 
about  the  island,  and  by  writing  various  es- 
lays  and  sketches,  among  which  is  mentioned 
a  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Corsica,  a 
manuscript  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to 
Hirabeau. 

At  the  second  great  epoch  of  the  Revolu- 
tion (1792-3)  the  Bonapartes  were  again 
assembled  at  Ajaccio,  Napoleon  having  just 


returned  from  that  memorable  visit  to  Paris, 
during  which  he  aad  Bourrienne,  sauntering 
through  the  streets,  saw  the  mob  attack  the 
Tuileries.  At  this  time  the  Corsicans  were 
in  a  fever  of  excitement,  having  just  received 
back  among  them  their  long-lost  idol  Paoli,* 
whom  the  course  of  events  had  permitted  to 
return  from  his  exile  in  England,  and  whom 
the  French  King  and  National  Assembly  had 
invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  his 
native  island.  To  the  Bonapartes  the  return 
of  the  old  friend  of  their  father  was  particu- 
larly welcome;  and  Joseph  and  Napoleon 
willingly  gave  him  their  help  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  while  young  Lucien,  who 
was  his  chief  favorite,  went  to  live  with  him 
as  an  adopted  son.  But  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  had  stirred  strange  thoughts  in 
the  heart  of  the  veteran.  Disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Parisian  leaders,  he  was 
secretly  planning  a  revolt  under  the  patron- 
age of  England,  the  result  of  which  should 
be  the  permanent  emancipation,  as  he  hoped, 
of  his  darling  island  from  all  foreign  thral- 
dom. Accordingly,  in  January,  1793,  the 
Corsicins,  under  Paoli,  again  unfurled  their 
old  flag  of  independence.  But  a  movement 
like  this,  though  it  might  carry  away  the 
rude  peasantry  of  the  i^and,  could  not'draw 
with  it  educated  young  men  like  the  Bona- 
partes, accustomed  to  see  the  future  of  Cor- 
sica only  in  that  of  France.  Exposed,  there- 
fore, to  the  vengeance  of  Paoli  and  his 
adherents,  they  were  obliged  hurriedly  to 
escape  from  tlio  island  altogether,  and  to 
cast  themselves,  as  refugees  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, on  the  hospitality  of  their  adopted 
country.  What  a  waif  was  then  cast  ashore 
on  France  in  that  Corsican  lady  and  her 
eight  children  ! 

Marseilles  became  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Here,  from  1793  to  1790,  they 
were  severally  to  be  either  seen  or  heard 
of — Joseph,  employed  as  a  commissary  of 
war,  living  in  the  town,  wooing,  and  at  last 
(1794)  marr}^ing  a  Mademoiselle  Clary,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  another  of 
whose  daughters  became  the  wife  of  a  young 
officer,  named  Bemadotte ;  Napoleon,  occa- 
sionally at  Marseilles,  but  usually  absent  in 
Paris,  or  elsewhere,  already  a  general  of 
brigade,  haWng  been  raised  to  that  rank  for 
his  services  at  the  seige  of  Toulon,  yet  grum- 
bling at  his  poverty  and  inactivity,  and  think- 
ing his  brother  Joseph  **a  lucky  rogue"  in 
having  made  so  good  a  match ;  Lucien,  a 
young  firebrand,  known  over  the  whole  dis- 
trict as  "  Brutus  Bonaparte,"  and  extremely 
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popular  as  a  Republican  orator,  first  at  Mar- 
seilles itself,  and  afterwards  at  the  small 
town  of  St.  Maximin,  some  leagues  distant, 
where  he  held  a  civil  commissioh  under  the 
Convention,  and  where,  in  1795,  he  married 
Mademoiselle  Boj^er,  the  sister  of  an  inn- 
keeper; and  lastly,  the  five  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  their  mother  and  the  Abbe  Fcsch,  and 
supported  jointly  by  Napoleon  and  Joseph. 
The   fall    of  Robespierre  and   his  party 

iJuly,  1794)  was  a  temporary  blow  to  the 
ortunes  of  the  Bonapartes,  connected  as 
they  were,  on  the  whole,  with  that  side  of 
the  Revolution.  General  Bonaparte,  arrest- 
ed, and,  though  almost  immediately  liberated, 
still  suspected  and  degraded,  thought  of 
quitting  France  to  seek  employment  in  the 
Turkish  service.  His  brothers  Joseph  and 
Lucien  lost  their  appointments  and  shared 
the  same  disgrace.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
ffimous  1.3  th  Vendemiaire,  (4th  October, 
1795,)  when  Napoleon  blew  the  insurgent 
mob  to  pieces  with  grapeshot,  and  thus  es- 
tiiblished  the  government  of  the  Directory, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  Bonapartes  were  de- 
cided. Appointed  in  consequence  to  the 
supremo  command  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
Napoleon  was  able  instantly  to  provide  for 
three  of  his  brothers.  Joseph  and  Lucien 
received  important  civil  appointments  in  con- 
nection with  the  army ;  and  young  Louis, 
after  a  short  training  at  the  artillery  school  of 
Chalons,  was  to  go  to  serve  under  his  bro- 
ther in  Italy.  To  these  members  of  his 
family,  General  Bonaparte,  before  his  de- 
j)arture  for  Italy,  in  March,  179C,  was  able 
to  introduce,  in  the  character  of  relatives, 
three  otlier  persons,  whose  names  were 
thenceforward  to  be  conspicuous  in  his  his- 
tory— his  bride  Josephine,  the  widow  of  the 
Viscount  de  Beauhamais,  then  in  her  thirty- 
third  year,  and  consequently  six  years  his 
senior ;  and  that  lady's  two  children  by  her  for- 
mer marriage — a  boy,  Eugene,  aged  about  six- 
teen, and  a  girl,  Hortense,  aged  thirteen  years. 
By  the  splendid  successes  of  Bonaparte  in 
Italy  and  in  Egypt,  (1790-9,)  a  still  higher 
position  was  earned  for  his  family  in  the 
public  regard.  Corsica,  abandoned  by  the 
English  in  1790,  and  immediately  recovered 
by  the  French,  was  proud  to  claim  as  her 
sons  men  of  such  note  in  Paris  as  the  Bona- 
partes. In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
both  Joseph  and  Lucien  sat  as  deputies  from 
their  native  island.  Here,  partly  from  their 
own  activity,  and  partly  from  their  connection 
with  the  great  General  of  the  Republic,  they 
became  at  once  important  men ;  and  Joseph, 


on  his  return  from  an  embassy  to  the  Papal 
States  in  1798,  was  elected  to  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Assembly.  The  same  year  (1797) 
that  saw  the  two  brothers  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  saw  two  of  their  sisters  mar- 
ried— the  eldest,  Eliza,  to  Felix  Bacchiochi, 
a  Corsican  of  good  family,  but  then  only  a 
captain  of  infantry,  and,  as  Bonaparte  thought, 
not  a  suitable  match  for  his  sister ;  and  the 
second,  Pauline,  who  was  the  sprightliest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  three,  to  General 
Leclerc,  an  excellent  oflicer  of  humble  origin, 
who  had  become  enamored  of  her  during  a 
military  mission  to  Marseilles,  and  who  car- 
ried her  off  from  hundreds  of  despairing 
lovers.  Eliza  and  Pauline  being  thus  mar- 
ried, and  Louis  heme  absent  m  Italy,  where 
he  served  along  with  young  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais on  the  staflfof  his  brother,  there  re- 
mjiincd  under  their  mother's  roof  at  Marseil- 
les only  Caroline  and  Jerome,  the  former 
about  seventeen,  and  the  latter  about  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

After  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Bmmaire, 
(9th  October,  1799,)  the  various  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  were  all  re-united  in 
Paris  round  the  persons  of  the  First  Con- 
sul. Madame  Bonaparte,  with  Caroline  and 
Jerome,  came  up  from  Marseilles  in  the 
winter ;  and  with  them,  or  about  the  same 
'time,  came,  infinitely  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
First  Consul,  hosts  of  unknown  relations  bv 
marriage — Bacchiochis,  Boyers,  Clarys,  Le- 
clercs,  and  other  odd  people  from  the  coun- 
try—all building  high  hopes  on  their  connec- 
tion with  the  great  man  that  had  become  the 
head  of  the  State. 

The  position  of  the  Bonapartes  during  the 
Consulate  was  that  of  the  first  family  in 
France.  Joseph,  performmg  the  functions 
of  Councillor  of  State  and  Tribune,  was  in- 
trusted by  his  brother  with  various  impor- 
Umt  diplomatic  commissions,  and,  among 
them,  with  the  business  of  arranging  the 
Concordat  with  the  Pope  in  1801.  The  pub- 
lication in  1 799  of  a  romance  called  "Moina," 
had  already  made  him  known  as  an  author. 
Lucien,  who  had  also  just  made  his  first  lit- 
erary attempt  in  a  romance  called  "  Stellina," 
published  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  superseding  in  that 
office  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Laplace. 
As  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  displayed  very 
great  talent  and  activity;  and  discourses 
delivered  by  him  on  various  public  occasions 
during  his  brother's  Consulate  may  yet  be 
read  with  interest.  To  his  two  brothers-in- 
law,  Bacchiochi  and  Leclerc,  the  First  Con- 
sol  also  behaved  handsomely.    Bacchiochi 
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was  raised  to  a  colonelcy,  and  marked  out  for 
farther  promotion,  more  for  his  wife's  sake 
than  his  own ;  and  Leclcrc  was  first  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
and  afterwards  (1801)  sent  out  as  Governor 
of  the  West  Indian  island  of  Hayti  or  St. 
Domingo,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection since  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks 
in  1794.  In  this  expedition  Leclerc  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Pau- 
line Bonaparte,  accounts  of  whose  f6tes, 
balls  alfresco,  and  magnificent  gracefulness, 
mingle,  in  the  French  narratives  of  the  expe- 
diuon,  with  the  horrors  of  the  yellow  fever 
and  the  massacres  of  negro  warfare.  Moan- 
while,  Pauline's  younger  sister,  Caroline,  was 
given  in  marriage  at  home  to  a  dashing 
cavalry  officer  in  her  brother's  army,  named 
Joachim  Murat,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at 
Perigord.  The  history  of  Louis  Bonaparte 
under  the  Consulship  of  his  brother  was  a 
singular  one.  Sent  by  his  brother  from  Italy 
with  dispatches  to  the  Directory,  in  1796, 
he  had  (being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year) 
met  at  Paris  Mademoiselle  de  Beauharnais, 
the  daughter  of  an  emigre  Marquis,  a  relative 
of  Josephine's  first  husband,  and  had  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  her.  Informed  of  the 
circumstance  by  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
who  feared  that  a  marriage  relationship  with 
a  Royalist  house  might  prove  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  Republican  general,  ]3ona- 
parte,  to  break  off  the  connection,  had  hastily 
removed  Louis  from  Paris  on  a  pretended 
military  mission  to  Lyons.  Neither  this  ab- 
sence, however,  nor  the  subsequent  campaign 
in  Egypt,  could  remove  the  impression  that 
had  been  made  on  the  young  man's  heart ;  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Beauharnais  having  been 
shortly  afterwards  married  to  M.  de  Lavalette, 
frustrated  passion  resulted,  in  a  character 
naturally  pensive  and  affectionate,  in  a  set- 
tled and  unconquerable  melancholy.  The 
entire  subsequent  conduct  of  Louis  towards 
his  brother  was  a  silent  reproach  for  that  one 
act  of  fraternal  cruelty  ;  and  Napoleon,  on 
his  side,  conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had  done, 
tried  to  atone  for  it  by  the  peculiar  kindness 
with  which  he  ever  afterwards  treated  the 
unfortunate  Louis.  After  having  served  as 
a  dragoon  officer  against  the  Chouan  insur- 
gents of  La  Vendee,  Louis  was  recalled  to 
Paris.  Here  Josephine,  who  had  long  de- 
sired a  counterpoise  in  her  husband's  family 
against  the  influence  of  his  brothers  Joseph 
and  Lucien,  which  she  knew  to  be  hostile  to 
her,  worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  him  and  her  daughter  Hortensc.  The 
voung  man,  still  full  of  his  first  love,  avoided 


all  advances  ;  nor  was  Hortense  more  will- 
ing, her  heart  having  been  already  given  to 
the  handsome  Duroc,  the  favorite  aide-de- 
camp  of  Napoleon.      The    manoeuvres  of 
Josephine,  however,  prevailed  over  all  ob- 
stacles ;  a  ball  at  Malmaison  brought  affairs 
to  a  point ;  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1802, 
was  celebrated,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the 
Court,  this  marriage  of  state-arrangement — 
a  marriage,  on  both  sides,  of  reluctance  and 
tears.     Hortense's  brother,  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais, had,  in  the  mean-time,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  been  raised  by  his  all-power- 
ful step-father,  to  the  rank  of  general  ;  while 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  young  scapegrace  of 
sixteen,  had  entered  the  naval  service,  and 
having  gone  out,  as  a  ship's  lieutenant,  in  the 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo  under  his  brother- 
in-law  Leclerc,  had,  on  his  return,  been  sent 
back,  as    captain  of    a  frigate,   to    cruise 
between  Martinique  and  Tobago.      Mean- 
while Madame  Laetitia,   the  mother  of  the 
Bonapartes,  was  living  in  Paris,  enjoying  the 
success  of  so  many  that  were  dear  to  her. 
Even  her  half-brother,  the  Abb6  Fesch  of 
•  Ajaccio,  had  not  been  forgotten ;  ecclesiasti- 
cal forms  having  been  restored  in  France, 
Napoleon  took  advantage  of  having  a  rela- 
tive in  holy  orders,  and,  through  his  influence 
with  the  Pope,  had  him  created  first  (1802) 
a  Bishop,  and  afterwards  (1803)  a  Cardinal. 
The  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  (18th  May,  1804,)  opened  a  new  em 
in  the   history   of  the     Bonaparte   family. 
Civil  titles  and     decorations    having   been 
restored,  the  relatives  of  the  Emperor  natu- 
rally formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  aristocra- 
cy, that  was  created  in   France.    Joseph, 
now  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  who  was 
already  senator,  and  grand-officer  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  was  named  Prince  of  France, 
and  Grand  Elector  of  the  Empire.     Lucien, 
who  "Nvas  also  grand-officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  would  have  had  the  same  honors  as 
Joseph,  had  he  not  about  this  time  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  peremptory  brother. 
Napoleon  had  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
marriage  that  Lucien  had  contracted  in  his 
youth  with  Mademoiselle Boyer,  the  innkeep- 
er's sister  of  Saint-Maximin,  and  when,  after 
that  lady*s  death,  Lucien  again  frustrated  the 
scheme  of  a  high  alliance,  by  marrying  (1803) 
the  beautiful  Madame  Jourberteau,  a  young 
widow  whose    husband   had  died  at  Saint 
Domingo  of  yellow  fever,  the  rage  of  the 
Emperor  knew  no  bounds.      Lucien,   who 
was  moreover  sufficiently   high-spirited   to 
differ  from  his  brother  occasionally  in  matters 
of  policy,  quitted  France  altogether,  and 
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(1804)  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Pope  Pius 
VII.,  who  had  previously  contracted  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  him.  In  Rome  or  its  neigh- 
borhood, accordingly,  Lucien  Bonaparte  con- 
tinued to  reside  dunn^  the  first  years  of  the 
Empire,  a  man  of  Kcpublican  sentiments 
and  liberal  tastes,  patronizing  the  arts  in  a 
munificent  way,  talking  somewhat  freely  of 
his  brother,  and  known  to  be  engaged  on  a 
great  epic  poem  in  the  French  language,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  Life  of  Charle- 
magne, and,  in  particular,  the  connection  of 
that  hero  with  the  early  Papacy.  More 
obedient  to  his  imperial  brother  than  the  lit- 
erary and  republican  Lucien,  Louis  Bona- 
parte was  created  Prince  and  Constable  of 
France ;  Cardinal  Fesch  received  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Lyons;  Eugene  Beauhamais 
was  made  a  prince ;  Murat  also  became  a 
prince,  and  a  marshal  of  the  Empire  ;  Bac- 
chiochi  shared  his  wife's  dignity  as  a  French 
princess ;  and  Pauline  Bonaparte  who  had 
returned  a  widow  from  Saint  Domingo,  where 
the  yellow  fever  had  carried  off  Leclerc,  and 
who  had  been  given  in  second  marriage 
(Nov.  1803)  to  the  Italian  Prince  Camille  de 
Borghese,  became  also  a  French  princess  in 
her  own  right,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Paris,  the  delight  of  the  salons,  and  the  pride 
of  her  imperial  brother,  whom  she  alternately 
pleased  and  provoked  by  her  haughty  sisterly 
ways.  A  separate  establishment,  with  sec- 
retaries, chamberlains,  c&c.,  was  also  assign- 
ed to  the  mother  of  the  Emperor,  or,  as  she 
was  now  called,  Madame  Mere  ;  and  with 
this  was  conjoined,  by  way  of  occupation,  a 
special  office  created  expressly  for  her  by  the 
<idmirable  good  taste  of  !Napoleon,  and  des- 
ignated the  Protectress-ship-general  of  Char- 
itable Institutions.  Lucien  was  not  the  only 
one  of  her  sons  for  whom  the  poor  lady  had 
to  intercede  with  the  Emperor.  The  young 
sailor,  Jerome,  the  Benjamin  of  the  family, 
with  whose  conduct  Napoleon  had  more  than 
once  found  fault,  was  again  in  disgrace. 
Driven  from  his  cruising  station  at  Martinique 
by  English  vessels,  he  had  touched  at  the 
North  American  coast,  and  had  there  (1803) 
married  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  the 
daughter  of  a  Baltimore  merchant.  When 
the  young  couple  came  to  Europe  in  1805, 
Napoleon  would  not  receive  the  bride  as  a 
member  o\  the  imperial  family ;  and,  at 
length,  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  young  sailor,  {he  marriage  was  annulled 
after  one  or  two  children  had  been  born. 

The  same  Senatus-Consultum  that  raised 
Napoleon  to  the  Empire,  provided  for  the 


succession  in  cdse  of  his  death.  By  this  de- 
cree the  imperial  crown  was  settled,  first,  on 
Napoleon,  and  his  legitimate  male  descend- 
ants in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  females.  Secondly, 
failing  these,  on  any  son  or  grandson  of  any 
of  his  brothers  that  Napoleon  might  adopt, 
and  on  the  heirs-male  of  such  son  or  grand- 
son. Thirdly,  on  Napoleon's  eldest  brother 
Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  on  his  heirs- 
male  in  due  order ;  and  fourthly,  on  Napole- 
on's third  brother.  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte, 
and  on  his  heirs-male  in  the  same  order.  The 
exclusion  of  Lucien  and  Jerome  shows  that 
they  were  not  in  such  favor  with  Napoleon 
as  the  other  two  brothers.  When,  on  the 
27th  November,  1804,  the  decree  was  re- 
ferred for  ratification  to  the  French  people 
in  their  departments,  the  result  was  as 
follows:  total  number  of  votes,  registered 
3,524,254;  affirmative  votes,  3,521,675; 
negative  votes,  2579. 

Another  stage  still  was  in  reserve  in  the 
career  of  the  Bonapartes.  A  succession  of 
victories  and  conquests  (1805-10)  made  Na- 
poleon master  of  continental  Europe  from 
the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  to  and  beyond 
the  Danube  on  the  other.  Here  again  his 
relatives  and  friends  were  of  signal  assbtance 
to  him.  So  long  as  he  was  only  Emperor  of 
France,  they  had  formed  but  the  nucleus  of 
a  nation's  aristocracy  ;  but  now,  distributed 
over  a  wider  space,  and  bulking  individually 
larger,  they  were  to  fulfil  his  designs  as  vassal 
kings  and  princes  among  foreign  populations. 

The  following  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
were  distributed  over  Europe  during  the 
plenitude  of  the  imperial  power.  To  Eugene 
Beauhamais  was  assigned  the  vice-royalty 
during  Napoleon's  life,  with  the  subsequent 
possession  in  full,  of  the  so-called  kingdom 
of  Northern  Italy.  To  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  assigned  (1806)  the  kingdom  of  i^fi 
Two  Sicilies  ;  but  afterwards,  (1808,)  great- 
ly to  the  regret  of  the  Neapolitans,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himself  dear  by  his  really 
efficient  and  conscientious  government,  Jo- 
seph was  transferred  to  the  less  stable  throne 
of  Spain.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  the  Sicilies  by  his  brother-in-law  Murat, 
whom  Napoleon  had  already  created  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg ;  nor  did  the  Neapolitans 
suffer  from  the  change,  for  Murat  and  his 
wife  Caroline  Bonaparte,  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  king  and  queen  better  than  any  royal 
pair,  their  predecessors  excepted,  that  had 
occupied  the  Neapolitan  throne  within  recol- 
lection.    In  the  parts  of  Italy  that  lay  be- 
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tween  the  Northern  kingdom  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  territories  were  assigned  to 
the  other  sisters  of  Napoleon — the  duchy  of 
Guastalla  to  the  Princess  Borghese,  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  the  princi- 
palities of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  to  the  Prin- 
cess Eliza,  who,  though  conjoined  with  her 
husband  Bacchiochi  m  the  sovereignty,  so 
completely  set  him  aside  in  the  actual  ad- 
ministration, as  to  procure  for  herself  the 
name  of  ''  the  Semiramis  of  Lucca."  While 
Spain  and  Italy  were  thus  provided  for,  the 
more  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe 
were  not  overlooked.  In  May,  1806,  the 
inhabitants  of  Holland  received  an  admirable 
king  in  the  melancholy  and  amiable  Louis ; 
while  Jerome  had  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia created  for  him  out  of  certain  Prtissian 
and  Hessian  provinces,  and  other  fragments 
of  the  dissolved  German  eihpire.  As  even 
then  the  Napoleonic  influence  in  the  Ger- 
manic parts  of  Europe  might  not  have  been 
sufficiently  strong,  care  was  taken  to  fortify 
it  by  several  new  alliances  arranged  by  Na- 
poleon between  disposable  members  of  his 
family,  and  native  Germanic  houses.  Thus 
for  Eugene  Beauharnab,  who  was  still  un- 
married, a  wife  was  found  in  the  Princess 
Amelia  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria ;  and  in  lieu  of  his  former  Ameri- 
can wife,  so  harshly  parted  from  him.  King 
Jerome  of  Westphalia  received  a  royal  xjride 
in  the  Princess  Katharina,  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Wurt<5mberg.  Upon  all  these 
distributions  and  alUances  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  the  venerable  Madame  L^titia  is 
said  to  have  looked  with  a  calm  and  only 
half- believing  eye,  living  quietly  at  Paris,  and 
carefully  economizing  her  income.  "  Who 
knows,"  she  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  but 
I  may  have  to  keep  all  those  kings  and 
queens  one  day  ?"  Her  son  Lucien  was  the 
only  one  of  her  family  that  did  not  wear  a 
crown.  At  an  interview  between  the  two 
brothers  at  Mantua,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
Lucien  had,  indeed,  been  offered  his  choice 
of  several  thrones,  if  he  would  divorce  his 
wife  and  contract  a  new  alliance  agreeable  to 
the  Emperor.  This  offer,  however,  he  had 
steadily  refused,  and  returning  to  the  Roman 
dominions,  he  was  glad  to  retreat  into  hter- 
ary  leisure  at  his  estate  of  Canino,  near 
Virterbo,  talking  somewhat  less  of  politics, 
and  employing  himself  on  the  last  cantos  of 
his  bulky  epic,  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
Pope,  his  constant  friend,  enrolled  him 
among  the  Roman  nobility  with  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Canino. 
When,  to  the  facts  just  enumerated,  we 


add  that  Prussia  and  Austiia  were  servile 
through  defeat,  that  Sweden  was  governed 
by  the  Frenchman  Bernadotte,  a  relative  of 
the  Bonapartes,  that  Russia  was  acquiescent, 
and  that  only  Great  Britain  was  stubborn 
and  irreconcilable,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of 
the  distance  that  Napoleon  had  advanced  in 
his  path  to  universal  empire.  To  secure 
what  had  already  been  attained,  to  put  all 
else  within  his  grasp,  and  to  give  to  the  work 
of  his  life  that  roundness  and  finish  that  he 
wished  it  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  posterit}', 
only  one  thing  farther  seemed  necessary — 
his  own  marriage,  namely,  with  a  Princess 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  By  such  a  meas- 
ure, it  seemed,  two  things  would  be  ac- 
complished— the  East  of  Europe  would  be 
permanently  linked  with  the  West,  forming 
a  confederacy  so  vast  in  the  body,  that  mere 
extremities  like  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Great 
Britain,  would  be  forced  to  give  in  to  it ; 
and  the  triumphant  work  of  modem  genius 
would  be  guarantied  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  spirit  of  progressive  civilization, 
by  being  grafted  on  the  gnarled  stock  of  the 
whole  European  past.  By  such  calculations 
of  a  moral  algebra,  did  Napoleon  reconcile 
himself  to  these  two  important  steps  in  his 
life — his  divorce  from  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, rcffistered  the  16th  of  December, 
1809  ;  ana  his  marriage  with  the  Archduch- 
ess Maria-Louisa,  daughter  of  Francis  II. 
To  consummate  all  his  expectations  from  this 
marriage,  only  one  thing  remained  to  be  de- 
sired— the  birth  of  a  son.  In  this  also  his 
wishes  were  satisfied ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1811,  the  booming  of  a  hundred  and 
one  guns  over  Paris  proclaimed  the  birth  of 
a  King  of  Rome.  At  his  christening,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  imperial  child  received 
the  name  of  Napoleon-Francois. 

But  the  star  of  Napoleon  had  reached  its 
zenith.  The  disastrous  invasion  of  Russia, 
followed  by  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
1813-14,  laid  the  work  of  years  in  mins ; 
the  entry  of  the  Allied  armies  into  Paris,  31st 
March,  1814,  was  the  crowning  stroke  of 
misfortune ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April  was 
signed  the  famous  act  whereby  Napoleon 
unconditionally  abdicated,  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  the  empire  he  had  so  long  held. 
Retaining  the  imperial  title,  and  receiving 
from  France,  as  a  tribute  for  his  past  ser- 
vices, an  annual  revenue  of  six  millions  of 
francs,  (£240,000,)  the  conqueror  was  to  be 
shut  up  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  a  splendid 
European  relic,  in  the  little  island  of  Elba. 
For  ten  months  he  endured  the  captivity, 
the  assembled  diplomatists  of  Europe  mean- 
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while  re-arranging  at  Vienna  the  chaos  that 
he  had  left  behind  him  ;  but  at  length  the 
old  spirit  prevailed  in  him  ;  France  again 
contained  the  Emperor ;  Louis  XVIII.  fled  ; 
and  the  fluttered  diplomatists,  kicking  over 
the  table  at  which  they  had  been  sitting,  had 
to  postpone  further  proceedings  till  they 
should  again  have  caged  their  imperial  bird. 
But  the  struggle  was  short,  for  the  decree 
had  gone  forth ;  the  last  hopes  of  Napoleon 
were  crushed  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and 
a  few  months  more  saw  him  confined  to  the 
distant  and  solitary  rock  where  he  was  to 
wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  grand  exist- 
ence, and  from  the  p«aks  of  which  he  was 
still  visible  to  half  the  world ;  a  figure  to  be 
surpassed,  in  its  kind,  only  by  that  of  the 
possible  man  yet  to  come,  who,  receiving  the 
planet  in  the  more  manageable  shape,  to 
which  our  telegraphs  and  our  engines  for 
locomotion  are  fast  reducing  it,  shall  deal 
not  with  a  mere  portion  of  it,  like  Napoleon, 
but  with  its  whole  rotund  mass,  handlinsr 
Europes  and  Australias  as  his  units,  instead 
of  Spains  and  Englands,  absorbing  reluctant 
China  in  his  empire,  among  whose  myriads 
even  Napoleon  was  unheard  of,  and  pioneer- 
ing the  way  by  some  stupendous  despotism, 
for  that  concluding  era  of  our  civilization, 
when  the  human  race  shall  exist  but  as  one 
self-conscious  whole. 

At  the  death  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena, 
(5th  of  May,  1821,)  there  were  alive  of  his 
family  the  following  individuals:  his  wife, 
Maria-Louisa,  and  her  son  the  ex-king  of 
Rome;  his  mother,  Madame  Lsetitia,  and 
her  half-brother.  Cardinal  Fesch ;  his  four 
brothers,  Joseph,  Lucien,  Louis,  and  Jerome, 
with  their  respective  families ;  his  youngest 
sister,  Caroline,  the  widow  of  Murat,  with 
her  family  ;  and  finally,  his  step-son,  Eugene 
de  Beauhamais,  and  his  step-daughter. 
Queen  Hortense,  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Louis.  Three  of  his  relatives,  therefore,  had 
deceased  in  the  interval — his  first  wife,  the 
Empress  Josephine,  whose  death  had  taken 
place  at  Malmaison,  on  the  19th  May,  1814, 
while  Napoleon  was  at  Elba  ;  his  second  and 
favorite  sister,  Pauline,  the  Princess  Bor- 
^hcse,  who,  abandoned  by  a  timorous  husband 
m  1814,  when  the  fate  of  the  Bonapartes 
seemed  sealed,  had  gone  to  cheer  her 
brother's  exile  at  Elba,  and  returning  thence, 
had  died  at  Home  in  1615,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren ;  and  his  eldest  sister,  the  wife  of 
Bacchiochi,  who  had  died  at  Trieste  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1820,  leaving  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  Of  the  remanent 
members  of  the  family,  scattered,  as  they 


were,  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  death,  over 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  we  have  now 
to  trace  separately  the  farther  fortunes. 

And,  first,  of  Maria-Louisa,  and  her  infant 
son,  the  king  of  Rome.  Left  in  Paris  by 
Napoleon,  when  he  set  out  on  the  campaign 
of  1814,  the  responsibility  of  protecting  them 
was  entrusted  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who, 
having  been  finally  expelled  from  Spain  in 
June,  1813,  when  the  Peninsular  war  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  had  since  acted  as 
one  of  his  brother's  assistants  in  the  work  of 
retrieving  his  Russian  losses,  and  had  been 
invested,  at  this  important  juncture,  with  the 
military  command  of  Paris,  in  nominal  sub- 
ordination to  the  regency  of  the  Empress. 
The  orders  of  Napoleon  on  his  departure 
had  been,  that,  in  the  event  of  an  interrup- 
tion of  communications  between  his  army 
and  the  capital,  the  Empress  and  her  soa 
should  by  all  means  be  placed  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  Accordingly,  on  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  Allies  upon  Paris, 
they  removed  from  the  Tuileries,  and  went 
to  Rambouillet.  Joined  at  Rambouillet, 
after  a  few  hours,  by  Joseph,  the  fugitives 
proceeded  to  Blois;  and  here  it  was  that 
they  heard  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  (20th 
March,  1814,)  and  of  the  subsequent  abdica- 
tion at  Fontainebleau.  One  solitary  procla- 
mation, dated  the  *Iih  of  April,  and  calling 
on  the  French  people  to  disregard  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Paris,  and  rally  round  herself 
and  her  son,  marked  the  residence  of  the 
regent  at  Blois.  When,  however,  the  day 
after  it  had  been  issued,  her  advisers,  Joseph 
and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  wished  her  to  ac- 
company them  with  her  son  into  the  south 
of  France,  there  to  make  a  last  effort,  she 
positively  refused.  Accordingly,  committing 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  Count  Schouvalou, 
whom  the  Allied  Sovereigns  deputed  to  Blois 
to  wait  upon  her,  she  suffered  her  advisers 
to  consult  their  own  safety  by  dispersing 
themselves,  and  then  rejoinmg  her  father  at 
Rambouillet,  awaited  leisurely,  like  a  cold 
wife  and  a  dutiful  daughter,  whatever  decimon 
the  Allies  might  come  to.  The  provision 
made  for  her  was  sufficiently  generous. 
While  her  husband  was  to  enjoy  in  solitude 
his  small  sovereignty  and  large  pension  at 
Elba,  she  and  her  son,  breaking  forever  all 
connection  with  him,  were  to  pass  under 
the  tutelage  of  Austria;  she  receiving  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Piaccnza,  and  Guastalla, 
in  full  property  and  sovereignty;  and  her 
son  as  heir  to  these  duchies,  renouncing 
his  title  of  King  of  Rome,  and  assuming  that 
of  Prince  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla. 
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It  was  on  the  2d  of  May,  1814»  that  the 
son  of  Napoleon  quitted  the  soil  where  so 
^reat  a  fortune  had  awaited  him,  and  which 
he  was  never  to  revisit  more.  A  journey  of 
many  days  conveyed  him  and  lus  mother 
from  the  Rhine  to  Schonbrunn;  crowds 
gathering  in  all  the  towns  on  the  route  to 
see  them  pass  with  their  escort.  The  Im- 
perial palace  at  Schonbrunn,  the  beautiful 
summer  retreat  of  the  royal  family  of  Aus- 
tria, where  Maria-Louisa  had  spent  her  in- 
fant years,  and  where,  ere  he  had  contracted 
his  alliance  with  her,  Napoleon  had  dictated 
the  disorganization  of  her  father's  empire, 
became  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  exiles. 
Here  the  mfant  received  the  oaresses  of  his 
Austrian  relatives  of  the  Imperial  House, 
who,  on  examining  his  features  in  detail, 
were  delighted  to  discover  in  them,  as  they 
though t»  the  true  Austrian  character.  Du- 
ring the  sittings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
too,  the  sovereigns,  and  other  distinguished 
strangers  that  were  assembled  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  could  ride  out  to  Schonbrunn 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  daughter  of 
Francis,  and  to  see  her  little  son.  ao  some 
months  passed,  when  suddenly  the  startling 
news  reached  both  Vienna  and  Schonbrunn, 
that  Napoleon  was  again  in  France.  Let- 
ters even  were  received  by  Maria-Louisa 
from  her  husband,  requiring  her  immediate 
return  to  France  with  her  son ;  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  letters  sent  to  her  father,  de- 
manding her  restoration,  remained  unanswer- 
ed. The  sovereigns  made  their  prepara- 
tions ;  Europe  was  once  more  in  arms ;  and 
the  Empress  and  her  infant  awaited  the  is- 
sue in  the  quiet  splendors  of  Schonbrunn. 
There  were  some  rumors  of  attempts  to 
carry  them  off;  at  all  events,  a  few  victories 
gained  by  Napoleon  would,  certainly,  have 
restored  them  in  triumpli  to  his  arms,  to- 
gether with  all  that  he  had  lost ;  but  this 
was  not  to  be ;  and  the  battle  that  decided 
so  much  else,  decided  that  Maria-Louisa  and 
her  son  were  to  remain  at  Schonbrunn.  In 
Napoleon's  second  abdication,  indeed,  drawn 
up  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  renunciation  was  made  expressly  in  favor 
of  his  son,  whom,  accordingly,  the  docu- 
ment proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French, 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.  But,  though 
Foucho  and  others  made  a  stand  for  a  set- 
tlement on  these  terms,  as  being  both  the 
most  legal  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  the  Allied  Powers,  in- 
cluding even  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  refused 
their  consent,  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  reinsta- 
ted on  the  throne. 


The  life  of  the  young  Napoleon  makes  but 
a  meagre  Uttle  story,  interesting,  one  might 
say,  only  from  its  very  insignificance.  As  if 
to  sever  him  completely  from  all  the  circum- 
stances that  had  marked  his  birth,  he  had 
hardly  set  his  foot  in  Austria  when  the  very 
name  he  bore  was  taken  from  him.  The 
arrangement  has  been  mentioned  whereby 
the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
talla  were  assigned  to  Maria-Louisa,  with 
the  reversion  to  her  son.  A  protest,  how- 
ever, having  been  lodged  against  this  ar- 
rangement by  the  ex-Queen  of  Etruria,  who 
demanded  the  duchy  of  Parma  in  behalf  of 
her  son,  the  diplomatic  were  obliged  to  ad- 
just the  matter  by  a  compromise.  Maria- 
Louisa,  accordingly,  was  to  possess  Parma 
and  the  other  two  duchies  during  her  life- 
time ;  but  the  reversion  of  them  at  her  death 
was  to  belong,  not  to  her  son,  but  to  the 
Bourbon  claimant,  Don  Charles  Louis. 
Thus  was  the  young  Napoleon  stripped  even 
of  the  small  heritage  that  had  been  guaran- 
tied to  him  out  of  all  that  was  once  to  have 
been  his.  During  his  mother's  life,  he  was 
to  depend  on  her ;  and  only  after  her  death 
was  he  to  enter  on  the  possession  of  a  pro- 
perty assigned  to  him  by  his  grandfather — 
an  estate  in  Bohemia  with  a  revenue  of  about 
£20,000.  In  the  mean  time,  laying  aside 
his  baptismal  name  of  Napol6on-Fran9ois, 
he  was  to  assume  the  name  and  title  of 
Francis  Joseph  Charles,  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
ranking,  by  virtue  of  that  title,  among  the 
nobility  of  the  Austrian  Empire  immediately 
after  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family,  and 
the' Archdukes  of  Austria. 

Only  three  years  of  age,  when  he  came 
with  his  mother  to  reside  at  Schonbrunn,  the 
young  Duke  of  Reichstadt  spent  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  either  there  or  at  Vien- 
na ;  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  travelling 
from  either  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles.  By  his  grandfather,  the  Emperor,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Royal  family,  he  seems  to  have  been  always 
treated  with  extreme  kindness.  After  the 
departure  of  his  mother  for  her  Italian 
States,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  va- 
rious masters,  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  Austrian  nobleman  of  rank,  the  Count 
Maurice  de  Dietrichstein.  Regarding  his 
early  education,  only  two  facts  of  any  inte- 
rest are  mentioned ;  his  excessive  reluctance 
at  first  to  learn  German,  which,  however, 
soon  became  more  his  own  than  French  ; 
and  his  fondness  for  historical  reading,  and 
especially  for  books  relating  to  the  career  of 
his  father.    As  a  boy,  he  was,  on  the  whole« 
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dull, .grave,  and  mirthless;  but  docile  and 
affectionate. 

The  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  is  said 
to  have  produced  a  visible  effect  on  him.    It 
was  evident,  indeed,  that  the  boy,  young  as 
he  was,  had  been  brooding  in  secret  over  the 
mystery  of  his  own  changed  condition,  and 
cherishing,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  thought 
of  his  connection  with  the  extraordinary  be- 
ing whom  he  could  dimly  recollect  as  his 
father ;  whose  busts  and  portraits  he  could 
still  see ;  and  who,  as  they  tried  to  explain 
to  him,  was  now  living  shut  up  in  an  island 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  whither  the 
nations  of  Europe  had  conspired  to  send  him 
for  their  own  safety.     This  thought  of  his 
father  became  the  boy's  single  passion ;  and 
when  he  could  no  longer  think  of  that  fa- 
ther as  still  existing  on  the  earth,  his  respect 
for  his  memory  amounted  to  a  worsnip. 
Every  book  that  could  tell  him   anything 
about  his  father  he  devoured  with  eagerness ; 
and  if  ho  chanced  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of 
any  one  at  Vienna  who  had  had  personal 
relations  with  the  Emperor,  he  was  uneasy 
till  he  had  seen  him.    At  last,  to  gratify  this 
anxiety  for  information  about  his  father,  his 
tutors,  at  his  grandfather's  command,  began 
to  instruct  him  systematically  in  modem  his- 
tory and  politics ;  concealing  from  him  no- 
thing, says  M.  de  Montbel,  that  could  en- 
lighten him  as  to  the  real  course  of  his  fa- 
ther's life,  and  its  effects  on  the  condition  of 
Europe,  and  only  adding  such  comments  and 
expositions  as  might  m^e  him  aware,  at  the 
same  time,  in  what  points  his  father  was  to 
be  reprehended.    Perplexed  by  such  lessons 
in  history  according  to  Mettemich,  the  "poor 
boy  did  his  best  to  come  to  the  right  con- 
clusion, and  to  express  himself  judiciously  to 
his  tutors  regarding  what  he  was  taught  to 
consider  his   father's  errors  and  excesses. 
In  all  cases  of  feeling  and  instinct,  however, 
his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  father 
prevailed.    The  very  books  that  his  father 
had  Uked,  such  as  Tasso  and  Ossian,  be- 
came, for  that  reason,  his  favorites.     His 
father's  campaigns  and  dispatches  he  made 
a  subject  of  diligent  study,  using  them  as 
the  texts  for  his  own  military  lessons.    In 
short,  before  he  had  attamed  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  had  read  and  re-read  everything 
that  had  been  written  regarding  Napoleon, 
and  had  fixed  in  his  memory  all  the  most 
minute  particulars  relating  either  to  his  mili- 
tary or  his  poUtical  life,  the  names  of  his 
generals,  his  chief  battles,  and  the  various 
incidents  in  his  long  careeer,  from  his  birth 


in  Corsica  to  his  burial  in  St.  Helena.  One 
point  in  this  great  history  he  would  dwell 
on  with  special  interest — that  where,  -  amid 
universal  acclamations,  he  himself  had  come 
into  the  world,  the  unconscious  heir  of  a 
mighty  empire. 

This  brooding  on  the  past  naturally  as- 
sumed, as  he  grew  up,  the  form  of  a  restless 
anxiety  respecting  the  future.  That  he,  the 
son  of  Napoleon,  was  no  common  person ; 
that,  as  the  owner  of  a  great  name,  superior 
actions  and  qualifications  would  be  required 
of  him ;  that  in  some  way  or  other,  he  must 
take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe — such  was 
the  idea  that  inevitably  took  possession  of 
him.  The  pedantry  of  his  teachers  appears 
to  have  fostered  it  to  an  undue  extent.  If, 
for  example,  the  poor  youth  contracted  an 
admiration  for  the  poet  Byron,  his  teachers 
were  at  hand  to  criticise  the  poet  for  him, 
and  to  reduce  his  opinion  to  the  just  shajpe 
and  standard,  lest  he  should  commit  what  m 
his  case  would  be  the  signal  impropriety  of 
exaggerated  praise.  If,  acain,'he  was  seen 
to  be  falling  in  love  with  a  Udy  of  his  grand- 
father's court,  they  were  at  hand  to  reason 
him  out  of  the  afiair  by  considerations  of 
what  was  due  to  his  peculiar  situation,  and 
his  importance  in  the  public  eye.  With  this 
notion  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  bran- 
dished before  him  from  morning  to  night,  he 
would  go  moping  about  the  imperial  court, 
an  amiable  youth,  the  prey  of  unknown 
cares.  And  what,  after  all,  teas  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  situation,  except  extreme  msig- 
nificance  ?  A  pensioner,  in  the  mean  time, 
on  the  imperial  bounty,  ultimately  the  mere 
possessor  of  some  Bohemian  estates,  (his 
mother's  second  marriage  in  1828  with  the 
Count  Keipperg  having  severed  him  from 
Italy  still  more  completely  than  before,) 
doomed  to  inactivity  by  the  very  misfortune 
of  too  great  a  name,  was  there  not  a  mock- 
ery in  all  this  solicitude  of  which  he  found 
himself  the  object  ?  Haunted,  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  some  such  feeling,  and  yet  carried 
forward  by  the  restless  sense  that  he  must 
do  something  or  other  to  merit  his  name,  he 
seems  to  have  grasped  eagerly  at  the  only 
chance  of  activity  that  was  presented  to 
him — military  promotion  in  his  grandfather's 
service.  Hence  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  military  studies,  and  the  reg^u- 
farity  with  which  he  presented  himself  on 
horseback  at  all  reviews  and  parades,  the 
Viennese  pointing  him  out  to  strangers  on 
such  occasions  as  the  son  of  Napoleon. 
When  at  last,  after  going  through  the  previ- 
ous grades,  he  was  permitted  by  his  grand- 
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father  to  assume  the  rank  and  uniform  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  his  delight  was  unbound- 
ed. For  three  days  the  poor  youth  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  gi^^^ng 
the  word  of  command;  on  the  fourth  he 
was  laid  aside  with  loss  of  voice  and  hoarse- 
ness. 

There  was  one  quarter  of  the  political 
horizon,  however,  to  which  the  son  of  Na- 
poleon would  often  wistfully  look — that 
France  to  which  he  belonged ;  to  which  his 
dying  father  had  bequeathed  him  with  such 
solemn  injunctions  that  they  should  be  true 
the  one  to  the  other ;  and  where,  even  yet, 
there  were  myriads  of  veteran  hearts  Uiat 
beat  high  at  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  His 
Austrian  education  had  indeed  isolated  him 
from  all  means  of  direct  communication  with 
his  native  country,  and  had  made  him,  in 
many  respects,  an  alien  from  it;  but  cer- 
tain chords  there  were  that  no  force  could 
snap,  and  that  still  secretly  bound  him  to 
France.  *•  I  know  no  one  at  Paris,"  he 
said  to  a  French  officer  that  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  home  after  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  "  but  salute  for  me  the  column  in 
the  PLico  Ycndume."  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  was  personally  forgotten  or  unknown 
in  the  city  that  he  thus  knew  only  from  the 
map,  there  were  at  least  principles  and  men 
there  that  were  ready  to  burst  out  in  his 
behalf.  So,  at  all  events,  it  appeared  when 
the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  came  to  be 
transacted.  Had  the  young  Napoleon  been 
in  Paris,  or  near  it,  when  that  revolution 
occurred,  how  different  might  have  been  the 
issue!  "Absent  as  he  was,"  says  Louts 
Blanc,  "  if  an  old  general  of  the  Emperor 
had  but  pronounced  his  name  to  the  people, 
while  Lafitte  and  Guizot  were  chaffering  for 
the  Due  d'Orlcans,  France  might  have  had  a 
Napoleon  II.  instead  of  a  Louis-Philippe." 
Some  timid  Bonapartist  attempts,  it  appears, 
were  actually  made.  In  Paris,  one  Bona- 
partist, who  came  to  a  meeting  of  the 
leading  politicians  with  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  lleichstadt  on  his  lips,  was  dexter- 
ously locked  up  in  a  room  till  the  business 
was  over.  Communications  were  even  con- 
veyed to  the  Duke  himself.  When  the  news 
of  the  revolution  reached  Vienna,  the  young 
man  could  not  conqpal  his  agitation ;  he 
even  requested,  it  is  said,  in  the  flutter  of  the 
moment,  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Charles  X.  But  with  the  news 
of  the  accession  of  Louis-Philippe,  other 
thoughts  succeeded.  One  evening,  as  he 
was  ascending  a  staircase  in  the  imperial 
palace,  a  young  woman,  enveloped  in  a 


Scotch  plaid,  rushed  forward  from  a  land- 
ing-place where  she  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting,  and  taking  his  hand,  pressed  it 
eagerly  to  her  lips.  His  tutor,  who  was 
with  him,  asked  her  business.  **  IMay  I  not 
kiss,"  she  said,  "  the  hand  of  my  sovereign's 
son?"  and  immediately  disappeared.  For 
some  time,  the  incident  could  not  be  ex- 
plained; but  at  length  no  doubt  remained 
that  the  fair  stranger  was  his  cousin,  the 
Countess  Camerata,  a  married  daughter  of 
his  deceased  aunt  Bacchiochi.  On  a  visit  to 
"Vienna,  the  Countess  had  constituted  herself 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Bonapartists  and  her  young  cousin,  to  whom 
she  even  ventured,  some  months  after  the 
Revolution  of  July,  to  address  a  letter,  en- 
couraging him,  even  then,  to  assume  a 
decid^  part.  From  these,  and  all  overtures 
of  the  same  kind,  the  poor  youth  seems  to 
have  shrunk  with  a  kind  of  dutiful  horror ; 
and  his  excitement  regarding  the  Revolution 
of  1830  soon  subsiding  into  a  calmer  mood, 
he  began,  we  are  told,  to  write  down,  in  the 
form  of  an  esssay,  a  series  of  very  Austrian 
reflections  on  his  own  life,  and  the  relations 
in  which  he  stood  to  France.  Only  once 
did  his  agitation  return— on  the  occasion, 
namely,  of  the  political  movements  in  his 
mother's  state  of  Parma.  When  the  news 
of  these  movements  reached  Vienna,  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Italy  to  his  mother's  assistance  ;  but  neither 
on  this  occasion  could  his  wish  be  granted. 

From  the  very  first,  indeed,  it  had  been 
seen  that  the  young  Napoleon  could  not  live 
long.  Undoubted  symptoms  of  the  presence 
in  his  constitution  of  the  seeds  of  that  ma- 
lady^ that  had  carried  off  his  father  early 
presented  themselves ;  and  to  these  were 
added  other  symptoms,  too  clearly  marking 
him  out  as  the  prey  of  consumption.  From 
being  a  handsome,  delicate  boy,  he  had  sud- 
denly shot  up,  before  his  eighteenth  year, 
into  a  tall,  feeble,  and  sickly,  though  still 
handsome  young  man,  the  constant  care  of 
the  imperial  physicians.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1831  he  became  rapidly  worse, 
and  was  obli^d  to  abstain  from  his  military 
exercises,  and  from  all  active  exertion  what- 
ever. During  the  winter  of  that  year,  and 
the  spring  of  1832,  he  lived  at  Schonbrunn, 
almost  wholly  confined  to  his  chamber.  It 
had  been  resolved  to  remove  him  to  Naples, 
should  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  in  the  autumn 
of  1832;  but  the  disease  made  such  pro- 
gress, that  before  that  time  the  fatal  result 
had  taken  place.  For  many  weeks  he  had 
been  in  great  pain,  and  incapable  of  any 
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change  of  position,  save  that  of  being 
wheeled  to  a  window-balcony  overlooking 
the  gardens  of  Scbonbrunn.  Even  this  was 
at  last  beyond  his  strength ;  and,  stretched 
on  his  bed  in  great  suffering,  he  waited 
anxiously  for  his  release.  Maria-Louisa 
arrived  from  Italy  only  in  time  to  see  him 
die.  It  was  on  the  22d  of  July,  1832,  and 
in  the  very  room  that  had  been  occupied  by 
his  father  on  his  famous  visit  to  Scbonbrunn, 
that  he  breathed  his  last.  Some  days  after, 
there  was  a  funeral  procession  through  the 
streets  of  VienSia,  and  the  body  of  Napo- 
leon's son  was  committed  to  the  imperial 
vaults.  The  people  of  Vienna  showed  much 
feeling  on  the  occasion ;  cholera  had  just 
been  thinning  their  own  households. 

While  the  heir  of  Napoleon  was  thus  liv- 
ing and  dying  at  Vienna,  the  minor  Napo* 
leonidse  were  dispersed  over  the  world, 
gazed  at  everywhere  as  relics  of  a  grandeur 
that  had  passed  away. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain, 
who  had  retired  into  Switzerland  after  the 
catastrophe  of  1814,  with  an  income  of 
£20,000  secured  him  by  the  Allies,  had 
rejoined  his  brother  on  his  escape  from  Elba, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  transactions  that 
preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  After 
that  battle,  and  the  subsequent  abdication  in 
favor  of  Napoleon  II,,  he  accompanied  his 
brother  to  Rochefort,  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  with  him  for  America.  The 
presence  of  English  cruisers  on  the  coast 
rendering  their  joint  escape  impossible. 
Napoleon  gave  himself  up  to  the  captain  of 
the  Bellerophon,  and  Joseph  was  obliged  to 
emigrate  alone.  Arriving  at  New  York  in 
the  month  of  September,  1815,  he  settled 
ultimately  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, purchasing  land,  and  becoming  a  prac- 
tical farmer  on  a  large  scale.  *  Here,  under 
the  name  of  the  Count  de  Survilliers,  he 
continued  to  reside  for  many  years.  So 
popular  did  he  make  himself  with  the  Amer- 
icans that,  when  he  returned  to  Europe  on 
a  temporary  visit  in  1882,  they  regretted 
his  loss  as  that  of  an  important  and  well- 
known  citizen.  In  Europe  it  was  imagined 
that  some  political  design  was  involved  in 
this  return  of  the  eldest  Bonaparte  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  espe- 
cially remembered  that,  by  the  Senatus- 
Consultum  of  1804,  the  succession  to  the 
empire  was  to  devolve  upon  him,  in  default 
of  any  direct  male  heir  of  Napoleon,  and 
hence  rumor  sought  to  establish  a  connection 
between  his  arrival  and  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Beichstadt.    The  more  likely  sup- 
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position  was,  that  this  journey,  undertaken 
by  an  old  man  of  sixty-five,  arose  simply 
from  a  natural  desire  on  his  part  to  see  old 
friends  and  relatives,  and  especially  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  who  had  intended  to 
follow  him  to  America  when  he  went  there, 
but  had  afterwards  seen  occasion  to  remain 
in  Europe.  The  three  years  that  Joseph 
was  absent  from  America  he  spent  chiefly  in 
England.  In  1835,  however,  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic;  and  it  was  not  till 
1841,  that,  obtaining  leave  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  chequered  life  in  Italy,  he 
finally  quitted  his  American  home.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  between  Genoa 
and  Nice.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1845,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

The  fortunes  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  after 
the  fall  of  his  imperial  brother,  were  some- 
what upheld  by  the  rank  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  Re- 
taining nominally  the  crown  of  Westphalia, 
even  after  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  in  which  he  took  so  con- 
spicuous a  part,  he  was  obliged  finally  to 
resign  it  in  1814,  receiving  from  his  father- 
in-law  the  title  of  the  Prince  de  Montfort. 
Flying  to  his  brother's  side  in  1815,  he  hel^ 
a  command  at  Waterloo,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  Napoleon  left  the  task  of  collecting  the 
wreck  of  the  French  army  after  the  defeat. 
On  his  brother's  deportation  to  St.  Helena, 
Jerome  rejoined  his  wife  in  Wurtemberg, 
where,  shielded  by  her  affection  against  the 
harshness  even  of  her  own  father,  who 
would  willingly  have  separated  her  from 
a  man  so  fallen  in  fortune,  he  continued  to 
reside  for  some  years  in  comparative  wealth 
and  comfort,  as  a  German  nobleman  and 
land-owner.  He  was  able  to  purchase 
property  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  botli  of 
which  countries  he  occasionally  resided  after 
1822.  In  1835  he  lost  his  excellent  and 
devoted  wife,  who  died  at  Lausanne,  leaving 
three  children — two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  daughter  was  married  (1841)  to  the 
Russian  Count  Demidoff;  the  eldev  son 
died  in  1847,  leaving  the  title  of  Prince  de 
Montfort  to  his  brother  Napoleon  Paul. 

Made  a  widow  in  1815  by  the  execution 
of  her  brave  and  good- hearted  husband, 
Murat,  Caroline  Bonaparte,  with  four  chil- 
dren that  remained  to  her,  settled,  after  va- 
rious changes  of  place,  at  Trieste,  where, 
under  the  name  of  the  Countess  of  Lipona, 
(anagram  for  NapoH,)  she  resided  with  her 
sister  Elisk  Eliza  dying  in  1820,  Carolme 
remained  at  Trieste  tiU  1836,  when  she  re- 
turned to  Paris.    Here  she  resided  for  some 
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time,  enjoying  a  pension  from  Louis- 
Philippe  ;  but  finally  she  removed  to  Flor- 
ence, where  she  died  in  May,  1839,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven.  Of  her  four  children, 
the  eldest.  Napoleon- Achille-Murat,  (bom 
in  1801,)  formerly  Crown  Prince  of  Naples, 
went  to  America  to  push  his  fortune  in 
1820,  married  there,  and  resided  at  New 
York,  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Georgia, 
bought  land  in  Florida,  came  over  on  a  visit 
to  Europe  in  1831,  but  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  wrote  a  book,  "  on  their 
moral  and  political  condition;''  and  finally, 
in  1839,  more  completely  an  American  than 
his  uncle  Joseph,  returned  to  Europe,  and 
died  in  1847.  His  younger  brother,  Napo- 
Idon-Lucicn-Charles,  once  Prince  of  Ponte- 
Corvo,  went  through  a  similar  career — going 
to  America  when  young,  marrying  an 
American  wife,  entering  into  practice  as  a 
lawyer  at  New  York,  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  virtual  naturalization,  finally  brought 
back  to  Europe  by  the  ineradicable  Napo- 
leonic instinct.  His  two  sisters,  likewise 
bom  to  a  royal  inheritance,  were  married, 
the  one  to  Count  Rasponi,  the  other  to  the 
well-known  patriotic  Italian,  Coimt  Pepoli, 
recently  resident  as  a  political  exile  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  held  the  Professorship  of 
Italian  Literature  in  University  College. 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  branch  of  the 
Napoleonidae,  since  the  fall  of  the  Emperor, 
has  been  that  of  which  Josephine's  son, 
Eugene  Bcauhamais,  was  the  head  and 
representative.  Unconnected  with  the  final 
effort  in  1815,  although  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  Russian  campaign,  and  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent transactions  of  1813-14 — ^resulting 
for  him  in  the  loss  of  his  Italian  vice-royalty 
— ^he  resided  after  Napoleon's  downfall  in 
the  dominions  of  his  father-in-law,  the  king 
of  Bavarin,  by  whom  he  wjis  created  Duke 
of  Leuchtenberg  and  Prince  of  Eichstadt. 
Dying  in  1824,  ho  left  his  widow  with  two 
sons  and  six  daughters.  The  marriage  al- 
liances of  these  sons  and  daughters  have 
rivalled  even  those  that  have  aggrandized 
the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Of  the  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  married  (1823)  Oscar,  the 
son  of  Beraadotte,  then  crown- prince,  and 
now  king  of  Sweden ;  the  second  married 
Frederic,  prince  of  Hohenzollera-Hechingen ; 
the  third  married  (1829)  the  widower  Don 
Pedro  I.,  then  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and 
afterwards  Regent  of  Portugal  in  the  name 
of  hb  daughter,  Donna-Maria;  and  the 
fourth  married  (1841)  Count  William  of 
Wnrtemberg.  Of  the  two  sons,  the  elder 
became  (1835)  the  husband  of  his  sister's 


step-daughter,  Donna-Maria,  queen  of  Por- 
tugal, but  died  in  the  same  year ;  the  younger 
(1830)  obtained  the  hand  of  Maria  Nicola- 
jewna,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
— strange  alliance  for  the  son  of  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Moscow  1 

More  complex  still  become  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Bonaparte  story,  when  we  follow 
the  diffusion  of  the  Lucien  branch  of  the 
family.  Our  last  glimpse  of  Lucien  Bona- 
parte was  when,  as  Prince  of  Canino,  he 
lived  in  the  Papal  States,  at  variance  with 
his  imperial  brother  both  on  political  and 
private  grounds,  and  cultivating  an  aesthetic 
leisure  amid  books  and  works  of  art.  Led, 
however,  partly  by  his  Republican  opinions, 
and  partly  by  that  mysterious  tendency 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
seems  to  have  swayed  all  the  Bonapartes  at 
some  time  or  other  during  their  lives,  he 
had  resolved  in  1810  to  abandon  Italy,  and, 
with  it,  all  the  associations  of  his  past  life, 
and  to  go  out  to  carve  for  himself  and  his 
family  a  new  destiny,  where  his  brother 
could  not  come  either  to  harass  or  to  eclipse 
him.  He  had  actually  embarked  for  the 
voyage  to  North  America,  when,  the  vessel 
having  been  put  back  by  English  frigates, 
he  was  detained  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
England.  Here  he  remained  for  several 
years,  residing  at  large  in  Shropshire,  al- 
though under  surveiliance.  Liberated,  how- 
ever, by  the  peace  of  1814,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  again  welcomed  by  his 
constant  friend  the  Pope.  During  his 
brother's  exile  at  Elba,  he  corresponded 
with  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  reconcili- 
ation was  effected  between  them ;  and 
chancing  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris, 
connected  with  the  Papal  affairs,  in  1815,  he 
was  obliged  to  act  a  part  in  the  fatal 
struggle  of  that  year.  For  this  he  would 
probably  have  suffered,  but  for  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Pope,  who  procured  his 
liberation  from  arrest  at  Turin,  with  per- 
mission for  him  to  resume  his  old  residence 
and  status  in  the  Papal  dominions.  Accord- 
ingly, during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  that 
is  to  say,  under  the  successive  pontificates  of 
Pius  VII.,  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIII.,  and  Greg- 
ory XVI.,  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  heard  of 
merely  as  a  Roman  nobleman  of  taste,  at 
once  a  patron  and  a  practitioner  of  literature. 
His  great  epic  of  "  Charlemagne,"  on  which 
he  had  spent  so  many  years,  had  just  seen 
the  light  in  two  ponderous  quartos,  beauti- 
fully printed;  and,  although  (if  we  may 
judge  from  a  slight  glance  at  the  extremely 
heavy  translation  of  the  work  executed  for 
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the  Prince  by  two  English  clergymen,)  it 
can  hardly  have  procured  him  the  laurels 
he  coveted,  it  was  probably  regarded  by 
those  who  obtained  presentation  copies  as  a 
very  creditable  peiformance.  The  poem 
was  dedicated  to  Pope  Pius  YII.,  and  the 
views  expressed  in  it  are  those  of  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  Church.  Subsequent  literary  at- 
tempts of  the  Prince  of  Canino  were  the 
"  Cymeide,"  a  poem  of  Corsican  history, 
published  at  Rome  in  1819  ;  and,  in  prose, 
a  "  Defense  of  Napoleon/'  published  at 
Paris  in  1826,  and  a  volume  of  his  own 
memoirs,  published  in  1886.  During  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  he  found 
a  new  and  congenial  occupation  in  the  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  remains.  The  estate  of 
Canino  being  a  portion  of  the  extensive 
tract  of  country  that  the  Etruscans  had  once 
occupied  in  Italy,  it  might  have  been  antici- 
pated that  it  would  be  found  to  contain 
ancient  tombs,  such  as  had  been  already 
discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
States,  near  the  known  sites  of  pristine 
Etruscan  cities.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  year  1828,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
accidental  exposure  of  one  such  tomb  io  a 
field,  systematic  excavations  were  com- 
menced on  the  estate,  with  a  view  to  exhaust 
it  of  its  Etruscan  antiquities.  From  that 
time  forward  the  Prince,  and  in  his  absence, 
the  Princess,  zealously  prosecuted  the  work, 
employing  workmen  to  dig  continually  in 
various  parts  of  the  estate ;  and  the  result 
was  the  accumulation  at  Canino  of  a  vast 
number  of  vases,  bronzes,  and  other  relics, 
forming  a  museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
superior  in  some  respects  to  any  that  existed 
in  Italy.  The  name  of  the  Prince  of  Canino 
became  known  in  all  the  antiquarian  circles 
of  Europe ;  travellers  in  Italy  used  to  visit 
his  museum;  and  at  one  or  two  balls  in 
Rome,  the  Princess  created  quite  a  sensation 
by  appearing  in  a  magnificent  parure  of 
ornaments  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
ancient  tombs  on  her  husband's  estate. 

Dyin^  at  Viterbo,  in  June,  1840,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  the  Prince  of  Canino  left  a 
numerous  family  of  children,  of  various  ages. 
Two  daughters,  the  issue  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, had  been  married,  the  one  to  an 
Italian,  the  Prince  Gabrielli,  the  other,  first 
to  a  Swedish  Count,  and  afterwards,  in 
1824,  to  an  Englishman,  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart.  Of  his  children  by  the  second 
marriage,  there  survived  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  One  of  the  daughters,  Lsetitia, 
bom  in  1804,  became  the  wife  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  and  member  of  Parliament,  Mr. 


Thomas  Wyse.  The  sons,  all  of  whom  are 
still  alive,  have  distinmiished  themselves  in 
various  ways.  The  eldest,  Charles-Luciei, 
styled  until  his  father's  death  Prince  de 
Musignano,  and  afterwards  Prince  of  Canino 
and  Musignano,  was  bom  in  1803,  and 
married,  in  1822,  his  cousin  Charlotte,  one 
of  the  daughters  whom  Joseph  Bonaparte 
had  left  in  Europe.  Selecting  a  path  that 
had  not  yet  been  trodden  by  any  member  of 
his  versatile  family,  he  devoted  himself  from 
the  first  to  natural  history,  in  which  science 
he  soon  attained  eminence.  Crossing  the 
Atlantic  after  his  marriage,  on  a  visit  to  his 
father-in-law,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  ornitho- 
logy of  America ;  and  was  able  after  a  year 
or  two  to  produce,  as  the  result  of  his  rifle- 
practice  in  the  American  woods,  a  descrip- 
tion of  many  new  birds  not  figured  by  his 
predecessor,  Wilson.  Devoting  himself  with 
similar  assiduity  after  his  return  to  the  zoo- 
logical illustration  of  Italy,  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  1832-41,  a  magnificent  work  in 
three  folio  volumes,  containing,  under  the 
name  of  **  loonografia  della  Fauna  Italica," 
perhaps  the  most  detailed  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  animals  of  the  Peninsula  that 
has  yet  been  attempted.  Meanwhile  his 
three  brothers  —  Louis,  born  in  1818; 
Pierre,  bom  in  1815 ;  and  Antoine,  bom  in 
1816 — had  been  employing  themselves  dif- 
ferently. Concemed  more  or  less  in  the 
political  a^tations  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI., 
they  became  travellers  like  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

It  wns  in  the  same  country  that  afforded 
a  refuge  to  her  son  Lucien  and  his  family, 
that  the  venerable  mother  of  the  Bonapartes 
spent  the  concluding  years  of  her  hfe.  She 
had  come  to  Rome  with  her  half-brother. 
Cardinal  Fesch,  after  Napoleon's  ruin  in 
1814 ;  and  from  that  time  forward  she 
continued  to  reside  in  the  Papal  city  with 
little  interruption.  Her  death,  which  was 
preceded  by  long  and  severe  bodily  suffer- 
ing, took  place  in  February,  1836,  fifteen 
years  after  the  decease  of  her  imperial  son 
at  Saint  Helena,  and  nearly  four  after  that 
of  his  sicWy  heir  at  Vienna.  Of  the  eighty- 
six  years  that  she  had  lived,  fifty  had  been 
passed  in  widowhood — a  widowhood  how 
eventful !  Ah  !  could  the  husband  of  her 
youth  have  lived  to  see  and  share  her  glory, 
to  soothe  and  solace  her  age !  That  Napo- 
leon, what  a  son  he  had  been ! 

Of  only  one  branch  of  the  BonaparlOB 
does  it  remain  still  to  speak,  that  repretoatiQfl 
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in  the  amiable  and  pensive  Louis.  Quitting 
the  throne  of  Holland  in  1810,  rather  than 
yield  to  his  brother  in  what  he  considered 
would  be  an  infraction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  he  governed,  he  resided  successively 
in  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  under  the 
name  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Leu,  taking  no 
part  in  the  events  of  1814-15.  The  mar- 
riage between  him  and  Queen  Ilortcnse 
never  having  been  one  of  affection,  they 
separated  by  mutual  consent,  as  soon  as  the 
political  necessities  that  had  kept  them  to- 
gether ceased  to  exist.  Louis  finally  settled 
m  Italy,  whence  he  gave  to  the  world  in  suc- 
cession various  performances  of  the  literary 
kind — a  novel  entitled  ''  Marie,  on  les  peines 
de  TAmour,"  in  whose  style  and  story  one 
discerns  the  expression  of  the  author's  own 
early  ^rief,  and  still  abiding  melancholy ;  a 
collection  of  political  and  historical  docu- 
ments relating  to  Holland ;  an  essay  on 
rersification ;  a  number  of  poetical  pieces ; 
and  finally,  in  1829,  a  critique  on  Sir  Walter 
8cott*s  Life  of  Napoleon.  Hortense  fixed 
her  residence  at  the  castle  or  mansion  of 
Arenenberg,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Thurgau. 
In  this  retreat  she  occupied  herself  with  the 
education  of  her  two  surviving  children — 
Napoleon-Louis,  bom  in  1804,  and  Charles- 
Louis-Napoleon,  bom  at  Paris  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1808.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Holland,  had  died  in  infancy  at 
the  Hague.  All  the  three  children  had 
seen  and  prattled  with  their  imperial  uncle ; 
and,  till  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  it 
did  not  appear  unlikely  that  to  one  or  other 
of  them  the  impciial  dignity  might  one  day 
belong. 

Receiving  such  a  mixed  general  and  mili- 
tary education  as  was  supposed  to  be  suit- 
able for  young  men  in  tliese  circumstances, 
the  two  sons  of  the  ex-king  of  Holland  at- 
tained the  age  of  early  manhood,  without 
having  often  quitted  the  free  valleys  of  their 
adopted  country.  It  was  in  these  valleys, 
and  amid  young  military  comrades,  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  Revolution  of  July 
reached  them.  In  the  following  year,  ex- 
cited afresh  by  the  news  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Italy,  they  hurried  off  together 
to  take  part  in  the  insurrection  that  had  been 
planned  by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Romagna. 
The  fatijnies  endured  in  this  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition  proved  fatal  to  the  elder  brother,  who 
died  at  Forli,  leaving  a  widow — his  cousin, 
the  younger  daughter  of  his  uncle  Joseph, 
to  whom  he  had  only  recently  been  married. 
T!lo  younger  brother  likewise  fell  ill  at 
Ancona;  and  it  was  not  without  extreme 


difficulty  that  his  mother  Hortense,  who  had 
anxiously  followed  her  sons,  to  withdraw 
them,  if  possible,  from  a  hopeless  enterprise, 
succeeded  in  snatching  him  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Austrians.  Escaping  from  Italy  to- 
gether, they  passed  through  France,  came 
to  England,  but  after  a  short  stay  returned 
to  Switzerland. 

Naturally  of  a  restless,  hair-brained  charac- 
ter, no  one  member  of  the  dispersed  Bonaparte 
family  seems  to  have  retained  in  exile  such 
a  concentrated  amount  of  the  Napoleonic 
spirit  as  the  young  half-Swiss  son  of  the 
melancholy  Louis.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  seems  to  have  realized  the  position  in 
which  his  birth  and  name  placed  him,  never 
forgetting  that  he  was  a  Bonaparte,  and  that, 
as  such,  lie  had  duties  to  fulfil,  more  impor- 
tant than  those  of  ordina  rypeople.  This 
egotism,  however — ^this  innate  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  secret  relations  between 
himself  and  all  Europe,  was  a  more  healthy 
thing  to  be  felt  among  Swiss  mountains 
than  in  the  confined  air  of  an  Austrian 
palace;  and  hence  that  which  in  the  poor 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  was  but  a  morbid  pining 
after  activity,  showed  itself  in  his  more 
fortunate  cousin  as  a  frank,  daring  self- 
conceit.  Even  before  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  Louis-Napoleon  was 
virtually  his  senior  and  superior  in  all  that 
concerned  the  active  assertion  of  the  family 
claims ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  Duke, 
this  virtual  precedence  was  converted  into  a 
sense  of  legal  right.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Senatus- Consul tum  of  1804,  Louis-Napoleon 
now  assumed  the  first  place  in  the  second 
generation  of  Bonapartes ;  the  lawful  heir, 
after  his  uncle  Joseph,  and  his  father  Louis, 
to  all  that  could  be  recovered  of  the  im- 
perial fortunes.  This  consideration  was  not 
lost  on  the  young  exile  of  Arenenberg.  He 
became,  after  1832,  the  declared  imiUitor  and 
executor  of  his  uncle,  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  younger  Napoleonidfp.  \et, 
in  many  respects,  he  appeared  little  fitted 
for  this  post  of  honor.  In  person,  he  was 
the  least  like  the  Emperor  of  all  the  surviv- 
ing Bonapartes;  the  Beauhamais  features 
of  his  mother  predominating  in  his  heavy, 

,  sombre  countenance,  over  whatever  of  the 
Napoleonic  he  may  have  derived  from  his 
father.  Nor  could  he  claim  the  precedence 
on  the  score  of  talent,  judging  at  least  from 
such  intellectual  exhibitions  of  himself  as  he 

,  has  subsequently  made — exhibitions  which 
present  him  as  an  exceedingly  rambling,  in- 
coherent, commonplace  person,  with  hardly 
a  clear  idea  in  his  head.    But  his  courage, 
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his  half-stupid  self-confidence,  and  a  certain 
soldierly  ffood-nature,  and  kindly  sensibility, 
that  people  liked  him  for,  made  up  for  these 
defects,  and  were,  perhaps,  the  only  quali- 
fications necessary  in  the  leader  of  an  enter- 
prise that  all  the  world  thought  absurd. 

After  his  share  in  the  brief  Italian  move- 
ment of  1831,  and  an  attempt,  when  it  was 
too  late,  to  take  part  in  the  Polish  movement 
of  the  same  year,  Louis  Napoleon  was  ob- 
liged for  five  years  to  lay  aside  all  hope  of 
effecting  the  opening  he  desired  to  make 
for  himself  into  the  sphere  of  European  poli- 
tics. During  this  time,  however,  he  was  not 
idle.  By  the  composition  and  publication  of 
three  works,  entitled  respectively.  Reveres 
Politiques,  Considerations  Militaires  sur  la 
iSuisse,  and  Manuel  (TArtillerie,  he  was  able 
secretly  to  nurse  in  himself  the  Napoleonic 
ambition,  at  the  same  time  that  he  acquired 
by  their  means  that  consequence  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  that  is  always  accorded  to  a  man 
that  has  used  the  printing-press,  whether  for 
rubbish  or  sense.  One  of  the  results  of  his 
book  on  Switzerland,  and  his  Manual  of  Ar- 
tillery Practice,  was  his  appointment,  in 
1834,  to  a  captaincy  of  artillery  in  a  Swiss 
regiment  at  Berne. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  during  a 
visit  to  the  baths  of  Qaden,  that  the  half 
Swiss  adventurer,  then  it  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  planned  the  first  of  those  two  mad 
enterprises  thtit,  till  the  other  day,  were  his 
sole  title  to  historic  notice.  France,  he  con- 
ceived, was  at  that  time  ripe  for  a  new 
revolution.  Disgusted  with  the  reactionary 
policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  in  particular, 
still  smarting  under  the  infliction  of  the  laws 
of  September,  all  the  liberal  spirits  in  the 
country  were  eager  for  some  decisive  change, 
and  all  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bourgeoisie,  were  willing  to  support  them. 
Knowing,  as  Louis  Blanc  says,  that  in  times 
of  uncertainty  revolutions  accomplish  them- 
selves according  to  the  programme  that  is 
laid  down  for  them,  and  adopt  whatever  flag 
is  offered,  Louis  Napoleon  did  not  doubt 
that  a  successful  rising  effected  in  his  favor, 
in  some  frontier  town,  and  the  neighboring 
district,  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
explosion,  which  would  result  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Ik)napartes.  Secret  com- 
munications with  the  BonapartistB  in  the 
army  had  confirmed  this  impression;  and, 
as  regarded  the  Republicans,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  sufficiently  recon- 
ciled to  the  projected  revolution,  in  case  of 
its  success,  by  the  immediate  advantages  it 


would  secure  them,  and  by  declarations  al- 
ready made  in  Louis  Napoleon's  works,  to 
the  effect  that  he  approved  of  u  republic, 
provided  it  had  an  imperial  head.    It  was 
accordingly  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on 
the  frontier  town  of  Strasbourg,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  made  it  more  convenient  for 
the  purpose  than  any  other.     On  the  30th 
October,   1836,  at  ^ve  o'clock,  on  a  cold, 
snowy  morning,  the  men  of  one  of  three  ar- 
tillery regiments,   which,   with  three   regi- 
ments  of  infantry,   and  one  of  engineers, 
constituted  the  ganison  of  the  town,  found 
themselves  drawn  up  in  the  barrack-yard, 
having  been  summoned  from  their  beds  by 
the  trumpet-call.      They  stood,   wondering 
what  was  to  take  place,  when  seten  or  eight 
persons  in  the  costume  of  French  officers 
entered  the  yard,  carrying  a  standard,  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle.     One  of  them  came 
hastily  up  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
who  forthwith  presented  him  to  the  men  as 
the  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  come,  as  he 
said,  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  effect 
a  great  revolution  in  France.     The  trick  was 
successful ;  the  speech  of  their  colonel,  the 
eagle,  the  words  and  look  of  Louis  Napole* 
on,  and  especially  his  cocked  hat,  hurried 
them  away;    the  old  imperial   shiver  ran 
through  their  veins ;  and  a  shout  of   Vive 
VEmperenr  rang    through   the  court-yard. 
Hastily   the    regiment   was   set  on   march 
through  the  town  with  the  band  playing; 
windows  were  opened,  and  heads  popped  out 
all  along  the  streets  to  see  what  was  the 
matter;    and  the   citizens  unbarring  their 
doors,  and  tumbling  out  in  twos  and  threes, 
followed  the  column.     At  head-quarters,  the 
general  in  command  of  the  town  was  arrested 
by  the  insurgents.     So  far  all   had  gone 
well ;  but  the  tide  was  soon  turned.    One  of 
the  infantry  regiments,  occupying  a  barrack 
apart,  acted  more  coolly  than  their  brothers 
the  artillerymen;  wavered  a  little  at  first 
when  Louis  Napoleon  addressed  them,  but 
ultimately  stood  firm  and  prepared  to  give 
battle.    Seeing  the  cause  lost,  the  Prince 
and  his  companions   surrendered,  and   the 
town  was  restored  to  quiet.     The  govern- 
ment, on  hearing  of  the  affair,  lost  no  time  in 
disposing  of  the  offenders.    Louis  Napoleon 
was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  but,  in 
two  hours  after  his   arrival,   was   sent  off 
under  guard  to  the  coast,  to  be  shipped  for 
Ajnerica.    The  persons  that  had  been  ar- 
rested with  him,   including    the  insurgent 
colonel,  were  reserved  for  trial,  but  were 
ultimately  acquitted  by  an  Alsace  jury. 
Early  in  1837,  the  hero  of  Strasbourg, 
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who  had  only  just  landed  in  America  and 
re-embarked,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
London.     A  report  had  been  spread  that  he 
had  pledged  his  word  to  remain  in  America 
for  ten  years ;  but  this  report,  it  appears, 
had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  was  raised, 
his  adherents  said,  from  malicious  motives. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  London,  when 
the  news  of  his  mother's  illness  caused  him 
to  return  once  more  to  Switzerland.     Here, 
after  receiving  her  last  breath,  (6th  October, 
1837,)  he  continued  to  reside,  till,  finding 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  a 
rapture  between  the  French  and  Swiss  gov- 
ernments, he  voluntarily  returned  to  London. 
For  more  than  two  years  he  remained  in  the 
British  capftal,  one  of  the  bevy  of  distin- 
guished foreigners  that  the  Londoners  hke  to 
point  out  to  each  other  in  the  parks  or  at  the 
opera.      Regarding  his  habits  during  this 
period,  one  of  his  eulogists  has  taken  care  to 
be  sufficiently  particular ;  telling  us  how  the 
Prince  uniformly  rose  at  six  o'clock ;  worked 
till  mid-day  ;  then  breakfasted  and  read  the 
journals,  causing  notes  to  be  taken  of  what 
interested  him ;  at  two,  received  visitors ;  at 
four  or  five,  rode  out ;  at  seven,  dined,  <fec., 
Ac. — in  all    respects,   it  seems;   the    very 
nephew  of  his  uncle  I     One  of  the  fruits  of 
those  rather  apocryphal  laborious  mornings 
was   the   Idces    Napoleoniennei,   of   which 
ever}'body  must  have  heard ;  a  sort  of  pam- 
phlet purporting  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
main  ideas  that  had  formed  the  political  creed 
of  the  Emperor.     This  production,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  author  s  writings,  is,  as  our 
readers  may  find  out  on  trial,  the  poorest 
imaginable  series    of  sententious  common- 
places. 

The  pitiful  result  of  the  Strasbourg  affair, 
it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  effectually 
cured  the  Prince  of  all  such  sudden  strokes 
for  the  future.  But  his  impetuosity  was  in- 
corrigible; and  the  very  ridicule  that  his 
former  trial  had  provoked,  prompted  him  to 
make  a  new  one  that  might  succeed  better. 
Accordingly,  when  everybody  had  ceased  to 
think  of  him,  he  again  flashed  into  notice. 
The  time  chosen  for  his  new  attempt  did  not 
seem  unpropitious.  Still  less  attached  to  the 
dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  than  in  1836,  the 
French  nation  chanced,  in  the  year  1840,  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  one  of  those  emo- 
tional frenzies  to  which  it  is  so  liable,  the 
cause  of  the  excitement  being  notliing  else 
than  the  expected  arrival  of  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  Napoleonic  fever  thus  origmated, 
Louis  Napoleon  resolved  to  land  in  France, 


effect  a  revolution,  drive  out  the  Orleans 
family,  and  as  it  were  prepare  the  country 
for  his  uncle's  reception.     The  means  for 
effecting  all  this  did  not  appear  by  any  means 
formidable.    On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August, 
1840,  a  small  hired  steamer,   2Vie  City  of 
Edinburgh,  Capt  Crow,  commander,  dropped 
down  the  Thames  from  London,  with  what 
seemed  a  pleasure-party  of  foreigners  on 
board.    There  were  about  sixty  passengers 
in  all,  including  gentlemen,  grooms,  lacqueys, 
<kc. ;  and  the  place  of  destination  was  said  to 
be  Hamburgh.  But  when  the  steamer  was  out 
at  sea  on  the  5th,  the  Prince  harangued  his 
companions,   told  them  the  object  of   the 
voyage,  distributed  money  among^them,  and 
caused  them  all  to  put  on  false  French  uni- 
forms which   he  had    brought   with   him. 
Captain  Crow  received  orders  to  make  for 
Boulogne ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage, 
the  cskbin  was  the  scene  of  feasting  and  up* 
roar.     Captain  Crow  had  never  seen  people 
drink  80  much,  he  afterwards  deposed  in  the 
witness-box  ;  and  poor  Hobbs,  the  steward, 
did  nothing  all  night  but  draw  corks.     By 
midnight  the  steamer  was  off  the  French 
coast,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  the  party  landed  at  Vimereux,  near 
Boulogne.     Having  formed  in  marching  or- 
der, they  set  out  for  the  town,  the  Prince  at 
their  head,  after  faim  an  officer  carrying  a 
gilt  ea^le,  and   then  the   men  in  uniform. 
The  Pnnce  had  with  him  a  sum  of  600,000 
francs  (£20,000)  in  bank-notes  and  grold  ; 
his   companions    likewise    carried  bags    of 
money  and  bottles  of  rum.     Other  parts  of 
the  furniture  of  the  expedition  were  a  live 
eagle,  which,  however,  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  copies  of  three  proclamations 
privately  printed  in  England,  one  addressed 
to  the  French  people,  another  to  the  army, 
and  a  third  to  the   department  of  Pas-de- 
Calais.      Passing    a  custom-house   station, 
where  the  men  would  have  nothinsr  to  do 
with  them,  the  band,  with  a  crowd  of  fish- 
ermen, children,  <tc.,  hallooing  in  their  train, 
reached   Boulogne,  the  garrison   of  which 
consisted  of  two  companies  of  the  4  2d  line. 
The  soldiers  were  at  breakfast  in  the  bar- 
racks when  the  party  entered.     Rum  was 
distributed  as  well  as  money ;  the  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  cry  Vive  I  Empereur ;  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  addressing  them,  promised 
them    promotion    if  they  would  join  him. 
Totally  confused  and  bewildered,  and  seeing 
one  of  their  own  lieutenants  in  the  Prince's 
company,  the  soldiers  offered  no  resistance  ; 
some  cried  Vive  VEmpereur,  uncertain,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  whether  to  believe  the 
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person  before  them  to  be  the  Emperor  himself 
come  back,  or  his  son,  or  only  his  nephew.  By 
the  presence  of  mind  of  a  sergeant,  however, 
any  decided  act  of  adhesion  was  prevented  ; 
and  meanwhile,  the  alarm  having  been  given, 
the  colonel  and  other  officers  rushed  to  the 
barracki.  The  parleying  now  gave  way  to 
vehement  altercation ;  the  soldiers  gathered 
round  their  officers ;  the  Prince  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  colonel,  missing  his  aim,  bat  wounding 
a  soldier  in  the  neck ;  and,  at  last,  totally  de- 
feated in  their  object,  the  whole  party  left 
the  barracks  and  took  to  their  heels  through 
the  town,  showering  pieces  of  money  among 
the  crowd  that  ran  after  them.  The  Prince 
seemed  out  of  his  senses ;  he  ran  at  the  head 
of  his  little  band  brandishing  his  cocked  hat 
which  he  had  stuck  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  and  Crying  out  Vive  VEmpertur, 
Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  set  out  m  pur- 
suit ;  and  with  little  difficulty  the  whole  par- 
ty was  captured. 

Brought  to  trial  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  as  follows :  the  Prince  to  perpet- 
ual imprisonment ;  his  chief  associates,  such 
as  Count  Montholon,  M.  de  Parquin,  and 
M.  de  Persigny,  to  twenty  years*  detention ; 
and  the  minor  culprits,  such  as  Dr.  Conneau, 
to  lesser  terms  of  the  same  punishment. 
The  various  oflfcnders  were  then  distributed 
through  different  prisons.  TIic  Prince,  Count 
Montholon,  and  Dr.  Conneau,  were  sent  to 
the  fortress  of  Ham.  There  they  remained 
for  nearly  six  yeai-s,  Dr.  Conneau  voluntarily 
protracting  his  term  of  imprisonment  in  order 
to  continue  near  the  Prince.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  three  companions  during  these 
six  years  were  sufficiently  various.  They 
read  together,  made  experiments  in  chemis- 
try, (fcc. ;  and  the  Prince,  his  literary  propen- 
sities still  remaining,  not  only  amused  himself 
by  trani^lating  poems,  and  penning  occasional 
letters  to  newspapers  and  to  private  friends, 
but  continued  his  connection  in  a  more  ex- 
press manner  with  the  world .  without,  by 
means  of  one  or  two  new  publications,  the 
chief  being  an  odd  tract  of  military  statis- 
tics, entitled  De  V Extinction  da  Pavperisme, 
copies  of  which  he  sent  to  George  Sand, 
Chateaubriand,  the  poet  Boran^er,  and  other 
persons  of  note.  He  also  meditated,  it  ap- 
pears, a  life  of  Charlemagne,  and  correspond- 
ed on  the  subject  with  the  historian  Sismondi. 
From  these  and  other  entanglements,  how- 
ever, he  was  glad  to  shake  himself  loose,  by 
escaping  from  the  fortress,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  laborer,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1846.  He 
had  previously  been  in  negotiation  with  the 
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French  government,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
permission  to  visit  his  father  Louis,  who  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  at  Florence ;  and  it  wa» 
for  this  especial  object,  he  said,  in  a  letter  to 
the  French  ambassador,  that  he  had  planned 
his  escape.  Unable,  however,  to  procure-the 
necessary  passports,  be  was  obliged  to  re- 
main in  London,  where  he  had  again  taken' 
up  hb  abode,  and  where,  two  months  after- 
wards, he  received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death.  After  the  escape  of  the  Prince,  the 
French  government  did  not  think  it  necessa^ 
ry  to  contmue  the  durance  of  Count  Mon- 
tholon and  the  other  prisoners ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1846  the  Boulogne  business, 
Hke  that  of  Strasbourg,  was  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. Coincident  with  the  extraordinaiy 
movement  that  is  still  accomplishing  itself  in 
all  the  continental  countries,  we  have  to  mark, 
as  a  striking  fact,  the  reinstauration  every- 
where of  the  overthrown  Bonapartes. 

It  was  the  Italian  branch  of  the  family 
that  first  experienced,  the  favorable  turn  of 
fortune.  Restricted,  auring  the  oppressive 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XVl.,  to  the  exercise 
of  his  talents  as  a  naturalist,  and  a  man  of 
general  literary  tastes,  the  Prince  of  Canine, 
the  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  now  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  was  one  of  those  influential  Romans 
that  gladly  gathered  round  the  present  Pope 
on  his  accession,  and  assisted  him  in  his 
reforms.  Throughout  the  subsequent  revo- 
lution that  drove  the  Pope  from  his  domin- 
ions, he  equally  distinguished  himself;  and, 
at  the  present  moment,  n old ing  the  vice-pres- 
idency of  the  representative  chamber  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  former  ornithologist  of 
America  figures  as  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous men  on  the  busy  theatre  of  Italian  politics. 

While,  however,  one  shoot  of  the  prolific 
Napoleonic  stock  appears  thus  to  have  found 
permanent  root  in  Italy,  it  is  in  France,  their 
own  France,  that  the  general  re- union  of 
the  dispersed  Bonapartes  has  taken  place. 
Scarcely  had  the  Revolution  of  February, 
1848,  occurred,  when,  rising  from  their  haunts 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  various  members 
of  the  family,  with  the  old  ox-king  of  West- 
phalia at  their  head,  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
action.  France  received  them  with  open 
arms.  At  the  first  elections  to  the  National 
Assembly  three  of  them  were  returned  as 
representatives — ^Pierre  Bonaparte,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Lucien,  and  the  brother  of  the 
ornithologist,  aged  thirty- three ;  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  son  of  King  Jerome,  aged 
twenty-six ;  and  Napoleon-Lucien-Charles 
Murat,  the  former  New  York  lawyer,  aged 
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forty-five.  The  case  of  Louis  Napoleon  was 
more  peculiar.  People  naturally  hesitated 
before  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  Republi- 
can citizenship  so  exceptional  a  personage  as 
the  Imperialist  adventurer  of  Strasbourg 
and  Boulogne.  Twice  he  was  elected  by 
several  departments  simultaneously,  and 
twice  he  found  himself  compelled  to  decline 
the  honor ;  and  it  was  not  tdl  after  the  sup- 
plementary elections  of  September,  1848, 
when  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  for  Paris  with  a  number  of  other  candi- 
dates, that  he  was  able  to  defy  opposition 
and  take  his  seat  Once  restored  to  France, 
the  outburst  of  opinion  in  his  favor  was  in- 
stantaneous and  universal.  From  Calais  to 
the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Blime,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  La- 
martine,  Cavaignac,  and  everybody  else  that 
had  done  an  efficient  thing,  were  forgotten ; 
and  the  result  of  the  great  election  of  the 
10th  of  December  was  that,  as  if  in  posthu- 
mous jusUfication  of  enterprises  that  the 
world  till  then  had  agreed  to  laugh  at,  the 
former  prisoner  of  Ham  was  raised,  by  the 
suffrages  of  five  millions  of  people,  to  the 
presidency  of  the  French  Republic.  How  he 
may  continue  to  deport  himself  in  this  office, 
which  he  has  already  held  for  several  months, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  That  he  has 
not  mind  enough  to  perform  of  himself  any 
original  or  decisive  part  in  European  affairs, 
must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  has  read  a 
page  of  his  writings ;  but  whether  he  may 
not  possess  those  minor  qualities  that  would 
make  him  a  suitable  constitutional  puppet, 
either  as  president  or  as  emperor,  in  the 
hands  of  a  ministry,  experience  must  yet 
prove.  One  thing  may  even  now  be  decided- 
ly asserted  with  regard  to  his  political  posi- 


tion, and  that  is,  that,  since  his  elevation  to 
the  presidency,  he  has  thrown  aside  all  his 
former  half-connections  with  the  Revolution- 
ary party,  and  become  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  reaction.  Meanwhile,  as  a 
private  man,  he  has  yet  one  important  step 
m  life  before  him.  Although  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  he  b  still  unmarried.  We  have 
heard  it  jocosely  proposed  that  he  should 
marry  a  daughter  of  his  transatlantic  brother. 
President  Taylor,  provided,  that  is  to  say, 
the  tough  old  general  has  any  daughters. 
Such  a  marriage  would  certainly  have  a 
splendid  effect. 

And  here  we  have  to  conclude  our  sketch 
of  the  hiBtory  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The 
impressions  that  remain  on  our  mind  after 
such  a  sun'ey,  are  principally  these  two : 
first,  that  of  all  known  fanulies  now  in  exist- 
ence, the  Bonapartes  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  most  cosmopolitan,  the  most  considerable, 
that  is,  whether  as  regards  diffusion  or  ele- 
vation ;  and  secondly,  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  merited  this  distinction,  having 
remained,  on  the  whole,  indiWdually  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  progress,  in  whose  name  they 
first  obtamed  power  and  credence.  And  yet, 
after  all,  one  cannot  help  remembering  that 
they  owe  their  reputation,  and  all  the  Euro- 
pean facilities  that  they  enjoy,  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  one  man  whose  name  they  bear ; 
and  that  there  are,  doubtless,  at  this  moment, 
in  all  our  cities,  hundreds  of  abler  and  better 
men,  who,  less  favorably  circumstanced,  have 
to  languish  their  lives  away  in  indigence  and 
obscurity,  expanding  more  intellect  in  the 
single  task  of  keeping  themselves  alive  than 
all  the  existing  Bonapartes  need  expend  in 
order  to  secure  the  thanks  and  good-will  of 
Western  Europe. 


-♦•- 
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The  late  Earl  of  Durham  axd  the 
Princess  (now  Qceen)  Victoria. — The 
many  admirers  of  the  late  excellent  Earl  of 
Durham  will  read  the  following  paragraph 
with  interest.  It  b  from  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view.  "  We  were  told  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  to  read  with  her  daugh- 
ter the  whole  series  of  Miss  Martineau's  tales 
in  illustration  of  political  economy.  The 
young  Princess  becomes  Queen — the  liberal 
Earl  dies  a  broken-hearted  man.  Years  re- 
volve, and  free  trade  becomes  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  When  calculating  the 
strength  of  the  cause  of  right  against  wrong. 


many  wonder  what  the  Queen  will  do.  Mo- 
nopolists surround  her.  But  she  had  not  read 
in  vain.  Her  Minister,  who  was  nobly  strug- 
gling amidst  a  coil  of  difficulties  to  make  the 
food  of  the  people  free,  found  in  her  a  warm 
and  intelligent  assistant  and  admirer.  In  the 
m^enuous  years  of  youth,  her  mind  had  per- 
ceived economical  truths,  and  the  interested 
partisans  of  error  could  no  more  turn  her 
Majesty  against  it  than  they  could  persuade 
her  that  twice  two  make  five.  Now,  this 
elementary  reading,  we  submit,  was  a  bene- 
ficial thing  for  the  people,  and  quite  as  good 
a  thbg  for  the  crown." 
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1.  Jordano  Bruno.     Par  M.  Christian  Bartholmess.    2  vols,    Paris.     1848. 

2.  Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno^  JSTotano^  ora  per  la  prima  volta  raccolte  e  pubblicati  da 
Adolf 0  Wagner.    2  vols.     Leipsig.     1830. 


On  the  17th  February,  1600,  a  vast  con- 
course  of    people   were   assembled   in   the 
largest  open  space  in  Rome,  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  irresistible  sympathy  which 
men  always  feel  with  whatever  is  terrible 
and  tragic  in  human  existence.     In  the  cen- 
tre there  stood  a  huge  pile  of  fagots  ;  from 
out  its  logs  and  branches  there  rose  up  a 
stake.     Crowding  round  the  pile  were  eager 
and  expectant  faces,  men  of  various  ages 
and  of  various  characters,  but  all  for  one 
moment  united  in  a  common  feeling  of  ma- 
lignant triumph.     Religion  was  about  to  be 
avenged  :  a  heretic  was  coming  to  expiate  on 
that  spot  the  crime  of  open  defiance  to  the 
dogmas  proclaimed  by  the  church — the  crime 
of  teaching  that  the  earth  moved,  and  that 
•  there  were  an  infinity  of  worlds  :  the  scoun- 
drel !  the  villain  !  the  blasphemer !    Among 
the  crowd  might  be  seen  monks  of  every  de- 
scription, especially  Dominicans,  who  were 
anxious   to   witness   the  punishment  of  an 
apostate  from  their  order ;  there  were  also 
wealthy  citizens  jostlmg  ragged  beggars — 
young  and  beauteous  women,  some  of  them 
with  infants  at  their  breasts,  were  talking 
with  their  husbands  and  fathers— and  play- 
ing about  amidst  the  crowd,  in  all  the  heed- 
lessness of  childhood,  were  a  number  of  boys, 
squeezing  their  way,  and  running  up  against 
scholars  pale  with  study,  and  bearded  sol- 
diers glittering  in  steel. 

Whom  does  the  crowd  await  ?  Giordano 
Bruno — the  poet,  philosopher,  and  heretic — 
the  teacher  of  Galileo's  heresy — ^the  friend  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  open  antagonist  of  Aris^ 
totle!  Questions  pass  rapidly  to  and  fro  amon^ 
the  crowd ;  exultation  is  on  every  face,  mingled 
with  intense  curiosity.  Grave  men  moralize  on 
the  power  of  Satan  to  pervert  learning  and  tal- 
ent to  evil :  Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  beware ! — 
let  us  beware  of  learning ! — let  us  beware  of 
everything  I     By-statiders  shake  significant 


heads.  A  hush  comes  over  the  crowd.  The 
procession  solemnly  advancesi,  the  soldiers 
peremptorily  clearing  the  way  for  it.  "  Look, 
there  he  is — there,  in  the  centre!  How 
calm — how  haughtv  and  stubborn,  (women 
whisper,  '  how  handsome !')  His  large  eyes 
are  turned  towards  us,  serene,  untroubled. 
His  face  is  placid^  though  so  pale.  They 
ofier  him  the  crucifix ;  he  turns  aside  his 
head — he  refuses  to  kiss  it  !  The  heretic  !" 
They  show  him  the  image  of  Him  who  died 
upon  the  cross  for  tne  sake  of  the  living 
truth — he  refuses  the  symbol !  A  yell  bursts 
from  the  multitude. 

They  chain  him  to  the  stake.  He  remains 
silent.  Will  he  not  pray  for  mercy  ?  Will 
he  not  recant  ?  Now  the  last  hour  is  arrived 
— will  he  die  in  his  obstinacy,  when  a  little 
hypocrisy  would  save  him  from  so  much 
agony  ?  It  is  even  so :  he  is  stubborn, 
unalterable.  They  light  the  fagots ;  the 
branches  crackle ;  the  flame  ascends ;  the 
victim  writhes — and  now  we  see  no  more. 
jjThe  smoke  envelopes  him ;  but  not  a  prayer, 
not  a  plaint,  not  a  single  cry  escapes  him. 
In  a  little  while  the  wind  has  scattered  the 
ashes  of  Giordano  Bruno. 

Tlic  martyrdom  of  Brunp  has  preserved 
his  name  from  falling  into  the  same  neglect 
as  his  writings.  Most  well-read  men  remem- 
ber his  name  as  that  of  one  who,  whatever 
his  errors  might  have  been,  perished  as  a 
victim  of  intolerance.  But  the  extreme 
rarity  of  his  works,  aided  by  some  other 
causes  into  which  it  is  needless  here  to  enter, 
has,  until  lately,  kept  even  the  most  curious 
from  forming  any  acquaintance  with  them. 
We  have  all  of  us  caught  glimpses  of  him  in 
Coleridge*  and  the  Germans,  and  we  have, 

♦  Ck)leridge  proposed  to  place  Bruno  in  his  Vinr 
dieim  Heterodoxa^  (one  of  the  hundred  intentions 
which  never  became  realitiea,)  by  the  aide  of  Boh- 
men,  Swedenborg,  and  Spinodu. 
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pcHiaps,  Bome  vogue  notion  of  him  as  a  po- 
etical pantheist,  whom  modern  Germany,  in 
its  mge  for  rehabilitatioD,  iias  undertaken  to 
prove  ono  of  the  ^reat  thinkers  who  have 
advanced  the  world.  The  rarity  of  tlie  writ- 
ings made  them  objects  of  bibliopolic  lux- 
ury: they  were  the  black  swans  of  litera- 
ture. Three  hundred  Horina  were  paid  for 
the  Spaccio  m  HoUaod,  and  thirty  pounds 
in  England.  Jacobi's  mystical  fiiend,  Ha- 
monn,  searched  Italy  and  Germany  in  vain 
for  the  dialogues  De  la  Cauta  and  De  tln- 
Jinilo.  But  in  1830,  Herr  Wagner,  after  im- 
mense toil,  brought  out  his  valuable  editioo 
of  the  Italian  works  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  since  then  students  have 
been  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan thinker.  The  edition  is,  however,  but 
little  known,  even  to  those  to  whom  it  will 
be  interesting,  and  we  are  almost  introducing 
tt  new  book  m  giving  it  a  place  in  our  pageij. 
By  way  of  an  introduclion  to  the  study  of 
these  writings,  wo  propose  to  sketch  the  life 
of  Bruno,  and  the  outlmes  of  his  system.  In 
this  task,  we  shall  munly  follow  the  excel- 
lent guidance  of  the  work  by  M.  Bartholmciis, 
who  has  with  great  zeal  and  some  skill  col- 
lected all  the  facts  relative  to  Bruno's  career, 
written  his  life  in  an  erudite  and  ngrtteable 
volume,  and  devoted  a  volume  to  the  analysis 
of  his  writings.  Be^dcs  the  work  of  M. 
Bartholmess,  we  must  sl^o  cull  to  our  aid 
the  etude  on  Bruno  by  that  learned  and 
sagacious  critic,  M.  Erotle  Siiissct  ;*  and 
with  these  materials,  and  the  works  of  Bruno 
before  us,  we  may  perhaps  succeed  in  inter- 
tvling  the  reader. 

It  was  not  without  design  that  we  opened 
thia  account  of  Druno  with  a  picture  of  bis 
death.  Philosophical  systems,  from  Thales 
to  Schelling,  may  be  likened  to  works  of  art, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  indiasolubly  bound  up 
with  the  philosopher's  individuality,  and  have 
no  impersonal  vitality.  A  Raphael  dies,  and 
canies  with  him  to  the  grave  the  sweet 
secret  of  his  genius.  In  his  atcher  there 
are  many  admiriag  imitators,  but  no  suc- 
cessor ;  there  is  no  one  capable  of  taking  up 
the  art  where  Raphael  left  it,  and  carrying 
it  still  higher  upwards  towards  perfection.  ' 
Plato  dies,  and  in  passinr  away  he  leaves  an 
academy,  which  must  full  to  pieces  now  that 
his  potent  spirit  is  no  longer  present  to  ani- 
mate it.  The  philosopher,  like  the  artist, 
leaves  behind  him  rivals,  but  no  successors  ; 
disciples,  but  no  continuators ;  disciples,  who 
can  neither  enrich  the  heritage  of  his  genius, 

•  Bivue  dcs  Dcui  Mondes,  tome  19,  p.  1070. 
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nor  preserve  it  from  the  assaults  of  others. 
That  is  why  systems  rise  and  fall.  They 
hve  an  individual  life,  because  they  are  not 
impersonal.  The  great  plastic  power  of  im- 
agination, which  presides  over  the  elabora- 
tion of  every  system  of  philosophy.  Is  a 
quality  which  is  not  transmissible  from  mas- 
ter to  disciple.  If  the  man  of  positive  science 
is  more  fortunate  in  this  respect — if  he  can 
transmit  to  disciples  a  heritage  which  they 
will  enrich — it  is  because  science  is  imper- 
sonal; it  is  because  the  hoarded  treasures  of 
observatiou  which,  with  the  ascertained  laws 
of  nature's  processes,  constitute  the  wealth 
of  every  scientific  system,  can  be  handed 
down  from  master  to  disciple,  and  receive 
fresh  accumulations  from  every  earnest  seeker. 

"  £l  quasi  cnrsores  vilai  lampada  tradant." 

The  mind  of.  a  Newton  can  no  more  be  left 
i  as  a  legacy  to  his  disciples  than  can  the  mind 
of  a  Plato  ;  but  the  trutlis  which  a  Nawton 
discovers  are  impersonal,  and  are  truths  for 
all  time.  His  philosophy  becomes  extended 
and  improved ;  his  imperfect  views  become 
developed.  But  who  continue*  Plato  ?  Pla- 
to's philosophy  remains  confined  to  Plalo. 
just  as  Shakspeare's  poetry  remains  the  sole 
possession  of  Shakspeare. 

It  is  this  perianal  nature  of  philosophical 
systems  which  lends  such  peuuhar  interest 
Lo  the  biography  of  great  thinkers :  their 
lives  are  parts  of  their  philoaophies.  To* 
show  how  impersonal  science  is,  we  may 
ask  wbut  ligiit  couldS.be  thrown  upon  the 
"Principia'  by  any  details  of  Newton's  life  ? 
Should  we  understand  Faraday's  views  a 
Uttle  better,  if  we  could  penetrate  into  his 
private  life,  and  learn  his  heroisms  and  his 
foibles,  his  sympathies  and  antipathies? — 
Not  one  iota.  But  rightly  to  understand  a 
tystem  of  philosophy  we  must  understand 
its  source.  Its  source  is  personal,  and  tho 
man  attracts  us.     AVhat  manner  of  man  was 


Giordano  Druno  was  born  at  Nola.  in  La 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  a  few  miles  from  Naples, 
iind  midway  between  Vesuvius  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  date  of  his  birth  is  fixed  as 
1550 — that  is  to  say,  ten  years  afler  the 
Jeath  of  Copernicus,  whose  system  lie  was 
lo  espouse  with  such  ardor,  and  ten  yean 
ijcfore  the  birth  of  our  own  illustrious  Ba- 
lon,     Tusso  well  says : 


Simili  a  ei  gli  abilator'  produce ;'' 
mi  Bruno  was  a  true  Neapolitan  child — as 
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ardent  as  its  volcanic  soil  and  burning  at- 
mosphere, and  dark  thick  wine  {mangia 
guerra) — as  capricious  as  its  varied  climate. 
There  was  a  restless  energy  in  him  which 
fitted  him  to  become  the  preacher  of  a  new 
crusade — urging  him  to  throw  a  haughty 
defiance  in  the  face  of  every  authority  in 
every  country — an  energy  which  closed  his 
wild  adventurous  career  at  the  stake  li^^hted 
by  the  Inquisition.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished by  a  rich  fancy,  a  varied  humor,  and 
a  chivalrous  gallantry,  which  constantly  re« 
mind  us  that  the  athlete  is  an  Italian,  and  an 
Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Stern  as 
was  the  struggle,  he  never  allowed  the  grace 
of  his  nature  to  be  vanquished  by  its  vehe- 
mence. He  went  forth  as  a  preacher ;  but 
it  was  as  a  preacher,  young,  handsome,  gay, 
and  worldly — as  a  poet,  not  as  a  fanatic. 

The  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  the 
adoption  of  the  Dominican's  frock.  In  spite 
of  his  ardent  temperament,  so  full  of  vigor- 
ous life,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister — 
allured,  probably,  by  the  very  contrast  which 
such  a  life  offered  to  his  own  energetic  char- 
acter. Bruno  in  a  cloister  has  but  two 
courses  open  to  him :  either  all  that  affluent 
energy  will  rush  mto  some  stern  fanaticism, 
and,  as  in  Loyola,  find  aliment  in  perpetual 
self-combat,  and  in  bending  the  wills  of 
others  to  his  purposes ;  or  else  his  restless 
spirit  of  inquiry,  stimulated  by  avidity  for 
glory,  will  startle  and  irritate  bis  superiors. 
It  was  not  long  ere  Bruno's  course  was  de- 
cided. He  began  to  doubt  the  mystery  of 
transubstantiatlon.  Nay,  more,  he  not  only 
threw  doubt  upon  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
he  had  also  the  audacity  to  attack  the  pillar 
of  all  faith,  the  great  authority  of  the  age — 
Aristotle  himsell.  The  natural  consequences 
ensued — he  was  feared  and  persecuted.  Un- 
able to  withstand  his  opponents,  he  fled. 
Casting  aside  the  monkish  robe,  which  clothed 
him  in  what  he  thought  a  falsehood,  he  fled 
from  Italy  just  as  Montaigne,  having  finished 
the  first  part  of  his  immortal  Essay,  entered  it, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  unhappy  Tasso,  then 
raving  in  an  hospital.  Bruno  was  now  an 
exile,  but  he  was  free ;  and  the  delight  he 
felt  at  his  release  may  be  read  in  several  pas- 
sages of  his  writings,  especially  in  the  son- 
net prefixed  to  CInfinito : 

**  Uscito  di  prigione  angusta  e  nera 
Ove  tanti  anni  error  etretlo  m'avvinse ; 
Qua  lascio  la  catena,  chc  mi  cinse 
La  man  di  mia  nemica  invida  e  fera,"  &c. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began 
his  adventurous  course  tlm)ugh  Europe — to 


wage  single-handed  war  against  much  of  the 
falsehood,  folly,  and  corruption  of  his  epoch. 
Like  his  great  prototype,  Xenophanes,  who 
wandered  over  Greece,  a  rhapsodist  of  phi- 
losophy, striving  to  awaken  mankind  to  a  re- 
cognition of  the  deity  whom  they  degraded 
by  their  dogmas,  and  hke  his  own  unhappy 
rivals,  Campanella  and  Yanini,  Bruno  be- 
came the  knight-errant  of  truth — according 
to  hb  views  of  truth — ready  to  combat  all 
comers  in  its  cause.  His  life  was  a  battle 
without  a  victory.  Persecuted  in  one  coun- 
try, he  fled  to  another — everywhere  sowing 
the  seeds  of  revolt,  everywhere  shaking  the 
dynasty  of  received  opinion.  It  was  a  strange 
time — to  every  earnest  man  a  sad,  an  almost 
hopeless  time.  The  church  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition — decaying  from  withm,  and  at- 
tacked from  without.  The  lower  clergy 
were  degraded  by  ignorance,  indolence,  and 
sensuality ;  the  prelates,  if  more  enlightened, 
were  enlightened  only  as  epicures  and  ped- 
ants, swearing  by  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  laboriously  imitating  the  sonorous 
roll  of  Ciceronian  periods.  The  Reformation 
had  startled  the  world,  especially  the  eccle- 
siastical world.  The  Inquisition  was  vigilant 
and  cruel;  but  among  its  very  members 
were  sceptics.  Scepticism,  with  a  polish  of 
hypocrisy,  was  the  general  disease.  It  pen- 
etrated almost  everywhere — from  the  clois- 
ter to  the  cardinal's  palace.  Scepticism,  how^ 
ever,  is  only  a  transitory  disease.  Men  mu$t 
have  convictions.  Accordingly,  in  all  ages, 
we  see  scepticism  stimulating  new  reforms  ; 
and  reformers  were  not  wanting  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Of  the  Lutheran  movement, 
it  is  needless  here  to  speak.  The  sixteenth 
century  marks  its  place  in  hbtory  as  the  cen- 
tury of  revolutions ;  it  not  only  broke  the 
chain  which  bound  Europe  to  Rome,  it  also 
broke  the  chain  which  bound  philosophy  to 
scholasticism  and  Aristotle.  It  set  human 
reason  free;  it  proclaimed  the  Uberty  of 
thought  and  action.  In  the  vanguard  of  its 
army,  we  see  Telesio,  Campanella,  and  Bru- 
no^ men  who  must  always  excite  our  admira- 
tion and  our  gratitude  for  their  cause  and  for 
their  courage.  They  fell  fighting  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  utterance — the  victims 
of  a  fanaticism,  the  more  odious  because  it 
was  not  the  rigor  of  belief  but  of  pretended 
belief.  They  fought  in  those  early  days  of 
the  great  struggle  between  science  and  pre- 
judice, when  Galileo  was  a  heretic,  and  when 
the  implacable  severity  of  dogmatism  bap- 
tized in  blood  every  new  thought  bom  into 
the  world. 
One  spirit  is  common  to  all  these  reform- 
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ere,  however  various  their  doctrines:  that 
spirit  is  one  of  unhesitating  oppodtion  to  the  i 
dominant  authority.  It  is  the  crisis  of  the 
middle  ages-^the  modem  era  dawns  there. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  men  were  occupied 
with  the  newly  awakened  treasures  of  ancient 
learning :  it  was  a  century  of  erudition.  The 
past  was  worahipped  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  In  art,  in  philosophy,  and  in  reli- 
gion, men  sought  to  restore  the  splendore  of 
an  earlier  time.  Brunelleschi,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Raphael,  disdaining  the  types  of  Gothic 
art,  strove  to  recall,  once  more,  the  classic 
type.  Marsilio  Ficino,  Mirandola,  Telesfo, 
and  Bruno,  discarding  the  subtleties  and 
disputes  of  scholasticism,  endeavored  to  re- 
produce Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Plotinus.  In 
reli^on,  Luther  and  Calvin,  avowedly  rising 
agamst  papal  corruptions,  labored  to  restore 
the  church  to  its  pnmitive  simplicity.  Thus 
the  new  era  seems  retrograde.  It  is  often 
so.  The  recurrence  to  an  earlier  time  is  the 
preparation  for  a  future.  You  cannot  leap 
far  from  the  spot  where  you  stand ;  you 
must  step  backwards  a  few  paces  to  acquire 
the  right  momentum. 

Giordano  Bruno  ceaselessly  attacked  Aris- 
totle.   In  so  doing  he  Icncw  that  he  grappled 
with  the  Goliah  of  the  Church.     Aristotle 
was  a  synonym  for  reason.     They  made  an 
anagram  of  his  name,  "  Aristoteles :    Ute  sol 
erat"    His  logic  and  physics,  together  with 
the  Ptolemaic  system   of  astronomy,  were 
then  considered  as  inseparable  portions  of  the 
Christian  creed.     One  man  having  detected 
spots  in  the  sun,  communicated  his  discovery 
to  a  worthy  priest :  "  My  son,"  replied  the 
priest,  "  I  have  read  Aristotle  many  times, 
and  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  mentioned  by  him.     Go,  rest  in  peace ; 
and  be  certain  that  the  spots  which  you 
have  seen  are  in  your  eyes,  and  not  in  the 
sun."    When  Ramus  solicited  the  permission 
of  Beza  to  teach  in  Geneva,  he  was  told, 
"  the  Genevese  have  decreed,  once  for  all, 
that  neither  in  logic,  nor  in  any  other  branch 
of  knowledge,   will   they  depart  frem   the 
opinions  of  Aristotle — ne  tantillum  quidem  ah 
ArisioteOs  sententia  defleciere"     It  is  well 
known  that  the  Stagyrite  nearly  escaped  be- 
ing canonized  as  a  saint.     Are  you  for  or 
against  Aristotle  ?    was  the  question  of  phi- 
losophy;   and   the  piquant  aspect  of  this 
clpitfroTsXoufiayia  is  the  fact  that  both  parties 
were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  real  opinions 
of  the  Stagyrite ;  attributing  indeed  to  him 
doctrines  the  very  reverse  of  what  a  more 
ample  knowledge  of  his  writings  has  shown 
to  have  been  his. 


Bruno,  as  we  said,  took  his  stand  opposite 
to  the  Aristotelians.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Plotinus  were  his  teachere.  Something  of 
temperament  there  may  be  in  this,  for,  as 
Frederick  Schlegel  admirably  said,  and  as 
Coleridge  often  repeated,  all  men  are  bom 
either  Aristotelians  or  Platonists ;  and  Bruno 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  that  class  of  thinkers 
in  whom  logic  is  but  the  handmaid  of  imagi- 
nation and  fancy.  To  him  the  Aristotle 
of  that  age  was  antipathetic — and  to  be  com- 
bated on  all  points.  The  Aristotelians  taught 
that  the  world  was  finite,  and  the  heavens 
incorruptible.  Bruno  declared  the  world  to 
be  infinite,  and  subject  to  an  eternal  and  uni- 
versal revolution.  The  Aristotelians  pro- 
claimed the  immobility  of  the  eafth  :  Bruno 
proclaimed  its  rotation.  Such  open  d'lssi- 
dence  could  of  course  only  enrage  the  party 
in  power.  It  would  have  been  suflSciently 
auaacious  to  promulgate  such  absurdities- — 
horrenda  prorius  abMurdiisima — as  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth;  but  to  defy  Aristotle 
and  ridicule  his  logic,  could  proceed  only 
from  insanity,  or  impiety!  So  Bruno  had 
to  fly. 

To  Geneva  he  first  directed  his  steps.  But 
there  the  power  which  had  proved  stronger 
than  the  partisans  of  Servetus,  was  still  dom- 
inant. He  made  his  escape  to  Toulouse  ; 
there  he  raised  a  storm  among  the  Aristote- 
lians, such  as  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Paris. 

Behold  him  then  in  Paris,  the  streets  of 
which  were  still  slippery  with  the  blood  of 
the  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew !  One  expects 
to  see  him  butchered  without  mercy,  but,  by 
some  good  fortune,  he  obtains  the  favor  of 
Henry  III.,  who  not  only  permits  him  to 
lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  would  admit 
him  as  a  salaried  professor,  if  Bruno  would 
but  attend  mass.  Is  it  not  strange  that  at  a 
time  when  attendance  at  mass  was  so  serious 
a  matter — when  the  echoes  of  that  lugubri- 
ous cry,  la  messe  ou  la  mart !  which  had  re- 
sounded through  the  narrow  murky  streets, 
must  have  been  still  ringing  in  men's  ears — 
that  Bruno,  in  spite  of  his  refusal,  not  only 
continued  to  lecture,  but  became  exceedingly 
popular.  Since  Abelard  had  captivated  the 
students  of  Paris  with  his  facile  eloquence 
and  startling  novelties,  no  teacher  had  been 
so  enthusiastically  received  as  Bruno.  Young, 
handsome,  eloquent,  and  facetious,  he 
charmed  them  by  his  manner  no  less  than 
by  his  matter.  Adopting  by  turns  every 
form  of  address — rising  into  the  aerial  alti- 
tudes of  imagination  or  descending  into  the 
kennel  of  obscenity  and  bufibonery — now 
grave,  prophet-like,  and  impassioned — now 
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fierce  and  controversial — ^now  fanciful  and 
humorous — ^he  threw  aside  all  the  monotony 
of  professional  gravity,  to  speak  to  them  as  a 
man.  He  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  venture 
openly  to  combat  the  prejudices  and  doc- 
trines of  the  a^  ;  that  was  reserved  for  his 
second  visit,  after  he  had  learned  in  England 
to  speak  as  became  a  free  and  earnest  man. 
To  England  let  us  follow  him.  On  the 
foggy  banks  of  our  noble  Thames,  he  was 
rudely  initiated  into  the  brutality  of  the 
English  character ;  but  he  was  amply  com- 
^  pensated  by  his  reception  at  the  court  of 
*  Elizabeth,  who  extended  a  friendly  welcome 
to  all  foreigners,  especially  Italians.  Nor  was 
his  southern  heart  cold  to  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  incomparable  grace  of  our 
women.  England  was  then  worth  visiting ; 
and  he  had  reason  to  refer  with  pride  to 
"  questo  paese  Brittannico  a  cui  doviamo  la 
fedelt4  ed  amore  ospitale."  It  was  in  Eng- 
land Bruno  published  the  greater  part  of  his 
Italian  works.  It  was  here,  perhaps,  that 
the  serenest  part  of  his  life  was  spent. 
Patronized  by  the  queen— (*' Tunica  Diana 
qual  6  tra  voi,  quel  che  tra  gla.  astri  il  sole,'^ 
as  he  calls  her) — ^he  had  the  glory  and  the 
happiness  to  call  Sir  Philip  Sidney  friend. 

In  the  high  communion  of  noble  minds, 
in  the  interchange  of  great  thoughts  and 
glorious  aspirations,  Another  than  Bruno 
might  have  been  content  to  leave  the  world 
and  all  its  errors  in  peace ;  but  he  had  that 
within  him  which  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
at  rest.  He  could  not  let  the  world  wag  on 
its  way,  content  to  smile,  superior  to  its  er- 
rors. He  had  a  mission — without  the  cant 
of  a  mission.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  had 
his  battles  to  fight.  In  the  society  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Fulke  Greville — of  Dyer, 
Harvey — and  most  probably  of  Antonio 
Perez,  and  Shakspeare's  Florio^Bruno 
might  have  discussed  with  calmness  every 
question  of  philosophy — that  is,  had  he  been 
of  an  epicurean  turn — had  he  not  been 
Bruno.  As  it  was,  lured  by  his  passion  for 
publicity — by  his  vanity,  no  less  than  by  his 
love  of  truth — ^he  rushed  into  the  arena, 

"*  Confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flij^ht." 

If  we  attribute  to  him  motives  not  altogether 
pure — if  we  see  as  much  ostentation  as  de- 
votion in  this  conduct,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  this  life  the  great  aims  of  humanity 
are  worked  out  by  human  means,  wherein  the 
impure  and  selfish  are  as  much  vital  elements 
as  the  noble.  In  the  great  mechanism  there 
are  numberless  trivial  wheels,  and  littleness 
is  often  the  necessary  spring  of  some  heroic 


act.  This  is  no  concession  to  the  school  of 
Rochefoucauld.  That  school  makes  the 
great  mistake  of  attributing  the  'splendor  of 
the  sun  to  its  spots — of  deriving  the  great- 
ness of  human  nature  from  its  littleness. 
The  presence  of  a  selfish  impulse  is  no  real 
diminution  of  an  heroic  act.  We  have  only 
to  reflect  on  the  numerous  instances  of  selfish 
impulse  unaccompanied  by  any  heroism,  to 
be  assured  that  if  selfishness  and  dis- 
interestedness may  be  found  conjoined  in 
the  mingled  woof  of  human  nature,  it  in 
nowise  s^ters  the  fact  of  disinterestedness, 
it  in  nowise  lessens  the  worthiness  of  heroism. 
What  philosophy  b  that  which  sees  only 
vanity  m  martyrdom,  only  love  of  applause 
in  the  daring  proclamation  of  truth  ?  Gold 
without  dross  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  earth ; 
but  is  it  therefore  copper  ? 

Let  us  follow  Bruno's  course  with  other 
feelings  than  those  of  a  short-sighted  philoso- 
phy. It  was  not  very  long  after  his  arrival 
in  England  (1583)  that  Leicester,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  gave  that  splendid  f6te  in 
honor  of  the  County  Palatine  Albert  de 
Lasco,  of  which  the  annals  of  Oxford  and 
the  works  of  Bruno  have  preserved  some 
details.  In  those  days  a  foreigner  was 
''lionized"  in  a  more  grandiose  style  than 
modem  Amphitryons  concede.  It  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  ask  the  illustrious  stran- 
ger to  "breakfast;"  there  were  no  "din- 
ners" given  in  public,  or  at  the  club.  The 
age  of  tournaments  had  passed  away ;  but 
there  were  still  the  public  discussions,  which 
were  a  sort  of  passage-of-arms  between  the 
knights  of  intellect.  And  such  a  tourney 
had  Leicester  prepared  in  honor  of  the  Pole. 
Oxford  called  upon  her  doughty  men  to 
brighten  np  their  arms — that  is  to  say,  to 
sh&e  the  dust  from  their  volumes  of  Aris- 
totle— and  all  comers  were  challenged.  Bru- 
no stepped  into  the  arena.  Oxford  chose 
her  best  men  to  combat  for  Aristotle  and 
Ptolemy.  On  that  cause  her  existence 
seemed  to  depend.  Her  statutes  declared 
that  the  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts  who 
did  not  faithfully  follow  Aristotle,  were  liable 
to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  every  point  of 
divergence,  or  for  every  fault  committed 
against  the  Qrganon.  Oxford  has  always 
had  a  talent  for  retrogression,  and  prides 
itself  on  the  success  with  which  it  keeps 
behind  the  age  it  professes  to  instilict,  and 
she  was  then,  as  now,  what  Bruno  wittily 
called  her — the  widow  of  sound  learning — 
"  la  vedova  di  buone  lettere." 

The  details  of  this  "wit  combat"  are  un- 
known to  us.    Bruno  declares  that  fifteen 
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times  did  he  stop  the  mouth  of  his  pitiable 
adversary,  who  could  only  reply  by  abuse.* 
But  there  U  considerable  forfanterie  about 
the  Neapolitan,  and  such  statements  may  be 
received  with  caution.  That  he  created  a 
"  sensation"  we  have  no  doubt ;  his  doctrines 
were  sufficiently  startling  for  that.  We  also 
find  him,  on  the  strength  of  that  success, 
soliciting  permission  of  the  Oxford  senate  to 
profess  openly.  With  his  usual  arrogance 
he  styles  himself,  in  this  address,  as  a  "  doc- 
tor of  a  more  perfect  theology,  and  professor 
of  a  purer  wisdom,"  than  was  there  taught. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  permission  was 
granted ;  probably  because  he  had  the  pa- 
tronage of  Elizabeth.  He  lectured  on  cos- 
mology, and  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
a  doctrine  which  he  maintained,  not  upon  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  but  upon  those  of 
the  Neo-Platonists,  who  regarded  this  life  as 
a  brief  struggle,  a  sort  of  agony  of  death, 
through  which  the  soul  must  pass  ere  it  at- 
tains to  the  splendor  of  existence  in  the  eter- 
nal and  universal  life.  In  the  deep,  un- 
quenchable desire  which  is  within  us  to  unite 
ourselves  with  God,  and  to  quit  this  miser- 
able sphere  for  the  glorious  regions  of  eter- 
nity, is  the  written  conviction  of  .our  future 
existence.  No  doubt  he  preached  this  doc- 
trine with  stirring  eloquence,  but  it  must 
have  sounded  very  heterodox  in  the  ears  of 
that  wise  conclave — styled,  by  Bruno,  "a 
constellation  of  pedants,  whose  ignorance, 
presumption,  and  rustic  rudeness  would  have 
exhausted  the  patience  of  Job " — and  tliey 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  lectures.f 

We  have  already  intimated  the  protection 
which  Elizabeth  accorded  him,  and  which  he 
repaid  by  adulation — extravagant  enough — 
but  which  was  then  the  current  style  in 
speaking  of  royalty ;  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  praise  of  a  Protestant 
queen  was  not  among  the  least  of  his  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  his  accusers.  Still,  even 
Elizabeth  could  not  protect  a  heretic;  and 


♦  "  Andate  in  Oxonia  e  fettevi  raccontar  le  cose 
intravcnute  al  Nolaoo  quando  pubblicamente  dis- 
pute COD  que'  dottori  in  teologia  in  presenza  del 
rrincipe  Alasco  Polacco,  et  altri  de  la  nobilita 
loglese  I  Fatevi  dire  come  si  sapea  rispondere  a 
f^li  ar^moQti,  come  rest6  per  qumdici  sillogismi 
quindici  volte,  qual  pulcino  ontro  la  stoppa  quel 
povero  dottor,  che  come  il  corifeo  de  Tacaciemia  ne 
paosero  avanti  in  questa  grave  occasione.  Fatevi 
dire  con  quanta  incivilita  e  discortesia  procedea 
quel  porco  e  con  quanta  pazienza  et  umanita 
queiraitro  che  in  fatto  mostrava  essere  Napoletano 
nato  et  allevato  sotto  piii  beniggno  ciela" — La  Cena 
de  le  Centre,    0pp.  ItaL  II.  p.  179. 

f  Vide  Cena  de  la  Cenere, 


Bruno's  audacious  eloquence  roused  such 
opposition  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  Paris  once  more,  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  guartier  Latin.  He 
obtained  permission  to  open  a  public  disputa- 
tion on  the  physics  of  Ajistotle.  For  three 
successive  dkys  did  this  dispute  continue,  in 
which  the  great  questions  of  nature,  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  were 
discussed.  Bruno  had  thrown  aside  the  veil, 
and  presented  his  opinions  naked  to  the  gaze. 
His  impetuous  onslaught  upon  established 
opinions  produced  the  natural  result ;  he  was 
forced  again  to  fly. 

We  next  find  him  in  Germany,  carrying 
the  spirit  of  innovation  into  its  august  uni- 
versities. In  July,  1586,  he  matriculated  as 
theologuB  doctor  Komanenns  in  the  university 
of  Marbourg,  in  Hesse;  but  permission  to 
teach  philosophy  was  refused  him  oh  arduas 
caitsas.  Whereupon  he  insulted  the  rector 
in  his  own  house,  created  a  disturbance,  and 
insisted  that  his  name  should  be  struck  off 
from  the  list  of  members  of  the  university. 
He  set  off  for  Wirtemberg.  His  reception 
in  this  centre  of  Lutheranism  was  so  grati- 
fying, that  he  styled  Wirtemberg  the  Athens 
of  Germany.  *'  Your  justice,"  he  writes  to 
the  senate,  ''has  refused  to  listen  to  the 
insinuations  circulated  against  my  character 
and  my  opinions.  You  have,  with  admirable 
impartiality,  permitted  me  to  attack  with 
vehemence  that  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
which  you  prize  so  highly.  For  two  years 
did  he  teach  there  with  noisy  popularity,  yet 
on  the  whole  with  tolerable  prudence  in  not 
offending  against  the  peculiar  views  of 
Lutheranism,  He  even  undertook  a  defense 
of  Satan ;  but  whether  in  that  spirit  of  pity 
which  moved  Burns,  or  whether  in  the  spirit 
of  buffoonery  delighting  to  play  with  awful 
subjects,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
He  did  not  offend  his  audience,  in  whatever 
spirit  he  treated  the  subject. 

Here,  then,  in  Wirtemberg,  with  admiring 
audiences  and  free  scope  for  discussion,  one 
might  fancy  he  would  be  at  rest.  Why 
should  he  leave  so  enviable  a  position  ?  Sim- 
ply because  he  was  not  a  man  to  cotton  him- 
self in  ease  and  quiet.  He  was  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  this  urged 
him  to  carry  his  doctrines  into  other  cities. 
Characteristic  of  his  audacity  is  the  next 
step  he  took.  From  Wirtemberg  he  went  to 
Prague ;  from  the  centre  of  Lutheranism  to 
the  centre  of  Catholicism !  In  this  he  had 
reckoned  too  much  on  his  own  powers.  He 
met  with  neither  sympathy  nor  support  in 
Prague.     He  then  passed  on  to  Helmstadt^ 
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where  his  fame  haying  preceded  him,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  conferred  upon  hhn  the 
honorable  charge  of  educating  the  hereditary 
duke.  Here,  ag&in,  if  he  had  consented  to 
remain  quiet,  he  might  have  been  what  the 
world  calls  "  successful ;"  but  he  was  trou- 
bled with  convictions — things  so  impedi- 
mental to  success! — and  these  drew  down 
upon  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication, 
lie  justified  himself,  indeed,  and  the  sentence 
was  removed ;  but  he  was  not  suffered  to 
remain  in  Helmstadt ;  so  he  passed  to  Frank- 
fort, and  there,  in  quiet,  brief  retirement, 
published  three  of  his  Latin  works.  Here  a 
blank  occurs  in  his  annals.  When  next  we 
hear  of  him,  he  is  at  Padua. 

At  Padua !  After  an  absence  of  ten  years 
the  wanderer  returns  to  Italy.  In  his  rest- 
less course,  he  has  traversed  Switzerland, 
France,  England  and  Germany;  his  hand 
against  eveiy  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  Heretic  and  innovator,  he  has 
irritated  the  clergy  without  securing  the  pro- 
tection of  philosophers.  He  had  sought  no 
protection  but  that  of  truth.  That  now  he 
should  choose  Padua  above  all  places,  must 
ever  excite  our  astonishment.  Padua,  where 
Aristotle  reigns  supreme!  Padua,  which  is 
overshadowed  by  Venice  and  the  Inquisition ! 
Was  he  weary  of  life,  that  he  thus  marched 
into  the  camp  of  his  enemy  ?  Or  did  he  rely 
on  the  force  of  his  convictions  and  the  vigor 
of  his  eloquence  to  triumph  even  in  Padua  ? 
None  can  say.  He  came — he  taught — he 
fled  !  Venice  received  him,  but  it  was  in  her 
terrible  prison.  Lovers  of  coincidences  will 
find  a  piquant  illustration  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  verjr  moment  when  Bruno  was  thrown 
into  pnson,  Galileo  opened  his  course  of 
mathematics  at  Padua;  and  the  six  years 
which  he  occupied  that  mathematical  chair, 
were  the  six  years  Bruno  spent  in  miserable 
captivity. 

Bruno's  arrest  was  no  sooner  effected  than 
intimation  of  it  was  sent  to  the  grand  inquisi- 
tor, San  Severina,  at  Rome,  who  ordered 
that  the  prisonor  should  be  sent  to  him,  un- 
der escort,  on  the  first  opportunity.  Thomas 
Morosini  presented  himself  before  the  savi  of 
Venice,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his 
eminence,  that  Bruno  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  "  That  man,"  said  he,  "  is  not  only 
an  heretic,  but  an  heresiarch.  He  has  writ- 
ten works  in  which  he  highly  lauds  the  Queen 
of  England  and  other  heretical  princes.  He 
has  written  diverse  things  touchmg  religion, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  faith."  The  sati, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  declined  to  give  up 
their  prisoner,  saying  the  matter  was  too  im- 


portant for  them  to  take  a  sudden  resolution. 
Was  this  mercy  ?  Was  it  cruelty  ?  In  effect, 
it  was  cruelty^  for  Bruno  languished  six  years 
in  the  prisons  of  Venice,  and  only  quitted 
them  to  perish  at  the  stake.  Six  long  years 
of  captivity!  That  was  worse  than  any 
death.  To  one  so  ardent,  solitude  itself  was 
punishment.  He  wanted  to  be  among  men, 
to  combat,  to  argue,  to  hve ;  and  he  was 
condemned  to  the  fearful  solitudes  of  that 
prison,  without  books,  without  paper,  with- 
out friends !  the  present  so  horrible,  the  fu- 
ture so  uncertam!  Such  was  the  repose 
which  the  weary  wanderer  found  on  his  na- 
tive soil. 

His  prison  doors  were  at  length  opened, 
and  he  was  removed  to  Rome,  there  to  un- 
dergo a  tedious  and  fruitless  examination. 
Of  what  use  was  it  to  call  upon  him  to  re- 
tract his  opinions  ?  The  attempt  to  convince 
him  was  more  rational ;  but  it  failed.  The 
tiresome  debate  was  needlessly  prolonged. 
Finding  him  insensible  to  their  threats  and 
to  their  logic,  they  brought  him,  on  the  9th 
of  February,  to  the  palace  of  San  Severina ; 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals- 
and  most  illustrious  theologians,  he  was 
forced  to  kneel  and  receive  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  That  sentence  passed,  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities, 
with  a  recommendation  of  a  ''  punishment  as 
merciful  as  possible,  and  without  effusion  of 
blood" — ul  quam  cleutentissima  et  citra  san- 
guinis effusionem  puniretur — the  atrocious 
formula  ^r  buminj^  alive ! 

Calm  and  dignified  was  the  bearing  of  the 
victim  during  the  whole  of  this  scene.  It 
impressed  even  his  persecutors.  On  hear- 
ing his  sentence,  one  phrase  alone  disturbed 
the  unalterable  serenity  of  his  demeanor. 
Raising  his  head  with  haughty  superiority, 
he  said,  ''  I  suspect  you  pronounce  this  sen- 
tence with  more  fear  than  I  receive  it."  A 
delay  of  one  week  was  accorded  to  him  in 
the  expectation  that  fear  might  force  a  re- 
traction ;  but  the  week  expired,  and  Bruno 
remained  immovable.  He  perished  at  the 
stake  ;  but  he  died  in  the  martyr-spirit,  self- 
sustained  and  silent,  welcoming  death  as  the 
appointed  passage  to  a  higher  life. 

,    "  Fendo  il  cieli  e  a  Tinfinito  m*ergo." 

Bruno  perished  a  victim  to  blmd  intoler-* 
ance.  It  is  impossible  to  read  of  such  a  pun- 
ishment without  strong  revulsions  of  feeling. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  page  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  Which  we  would  more  willingly  blot 
out,  than  those  upon  which  fanaticism  has 
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written  its  bloody  history.  Frivolous  as 
have  often  been  the  pretexts  for  shedding 
blood,  none  are  more  abhorrent  to  us  than 
those  founded  upon  religious  differences. 
Surely  the  questioh  of  religion  is  awful 
enough  in  itself?  Men  have  the  deepest 
possible  interest  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
it;  and  if  they  cannot  read  the  problem 
aright  by  the  light  of  their  own  convictions, 
will  it  be  made  more  legible  by  the  light  of 
an  auto-da-fe  ?  Tolerance  is  still  far  from 
being  a  general  virtue ;  but  what  scenes  of 
struggle,  of  violence,  and  of  persecution  has 
the  world  passed  through  before  even  the 
present  modicum  of  tolerance  could  be 
gained  !  In  the  16th  century,  thought  was 
a  crime.  The  wisest  men  were  bitterly 
intolerant ;  the  mildest,  cruel.  Campanella 
tells  us  that  he  was  fifty  tunes  imprisoned, 
and  seven  times  put  to  the  torture  for  daring 
to  think  otherwise  than  those  in  power.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  age  of  persecution.  That 
which  made  it  so  bloody  was  the  vehemence 
of  the  struggle  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new — between  thought  and  established 
dogma — between  science  and  tradition.  In 
every  part  of  Europe — in  Rome  itself — men 
uprose  to  utter  their  new  doctrines,  and  to 
shake  off  the  chains  which  enslaved  human 
intellect.  It  was  the  first  CTeat  crisis  in 
modem  history,  and  we  read  its  progress  by 
the  bonfires  lighted  in  every  town.  The 
glare  of  the  stake  reddened  a  sky  illummed 
by  the  fair  auroral  light  of  science. 

Why  this  tyranny  of  opinion  ?  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  noted  that 
it  was  not  for  those  opinions  which  could  in- 
fluence men's  moral  conduct,  so  much  as  for 
merely  speculative  points,  that  men  were 
sent  to  the  stake.*  So  that  persecution  was 
founded,  not  upon  dread  of  the  moral  conse- 
quence of  an  error,  so  much  as  on  irritation 
at  difference  of  opinion!  Curious  as  this 
super-eminence  given  to  ideas  above  practi- 
cal results  may  seem,  it  is  written  through- 
out history.  Perhaps  fanaticism  has  its  ori- 
gin in  this  tendency.  It  is  the  intellect  of 
man,  and  not  his  moral  nature,  which  is 
called  upon  to  decide  the  questions  addressed 
solely  to  his  intellect ;  and  logic,  as  we  know, 
feels  no  compunctions.  It  is  because  logic  is 
pitiless,  that  men  have  massacred  their  fel- 
lows in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  charity. 
But  in  reference  to  the  remark  cited  from 
Mr.  Hallam,  it  should  be  observed  that  these 
pressing  questions  in  the  history  of  persecu- 
tion, severed  as  they  have  been  from  moral 

•  Oonst  Hist,  of  England,  L  p.  89;  fifth  ed. 


considerations,  have  come  to  be  representa- 
tive of  systems,  and  from  this  cause  have  de- 
rived a  large  adventitious  importance. 

But  to  return  to  Bruno.  Did  he  deserve 
to  die  ?  According  to  the  notions  of  that 
age,  he  ceHainlydid;  though  historians  have 
singularly  enough  puzzled  themselves  in  the 
search  after  an  adequate  motive  for  so  severe 
a  punishment.  He  had  prsdsed  heretical 
princes ;  he  had  reasoned  philosophically  on 
matters  of  faith — properly  the  subjects  of 
theology;  he  had  proclaimed  liberty  of 
thought,  and  of  investigation ;  he  had  dis- 
puted the  infallibility  of  the  church  in  sci- 
ence, and  had  propagated  heresies,  such  as 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  infinity  of 
worlds ;  he  had  refused  to  attend  mass ;  he 
had  repeated  many  buffooneries  then  circu- 
.  lating,  and  which  threw  contempt  upon  sa- 
cred things ;  finally,  he  had  taught  a  system 
of  Pantheism,  which  was  altogether  opposed 
to  Christianity.  He  had  done  all  this,  and 
whoever  knows  the  16th  centurv,  will  see 
that  such  an  innovator  had  no  chance  of 
escape.  Accordingly,  the  flames  (as  Sciop- 
pius  sarcastically  wrote  in  describing  the 
execution  to  a  friend)  "  carried  him  to  those 
worids  which  he  imagined." 

"  As  men  die,  so  they  walk  among  pos- 
terity," is  the  felicitous  remark  of  Monckton 
Milnes ;  and  Bruno,  like  many  other  men,  is 
better  remembered  for  his  death  than  for 
anything  he  did  while  living.  The  flames 
which  consumed  his  body  have  embalmed 
his  name.  He  knew  it  would  be  so—"  La 
morte  d'un  secolo  fa  vivo  in  tutti  gU  altri," 
he  says.  Till  within  the  last  half  century, 
Bruno  had  scarcely  any  other  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  students  than  that  derived 
from  his  martyrdom ;  but  Germany  has  res- 
cued him  from  that  obscurity,  and  presented 
him  to  Europe  as  worthy  of  that  homage 
we  all  pay  to  great  thmkers  and  inspiring 
thoughts.  As  Plato  covered  his  specula- 
tions on  the  universe  with  the  protecting 
name  of  Timseus,  so  also  does  the  German 
Plato,  Schelling,  with  like  enthusiasm  and 
homage,  entitle  one  of  his  most  important 
works  "Bruno."  Without  expecting  that 
Europe  will  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
Bruno's  doctrines,  we  may  feel  assured  that 
the  increasing  interest  which  is  exhibited  in 
all  historical  studies,  will  not  suffer  this 
strange  thinker  to  he  passed  over  in  con- 
tempt. Meanwhile,  the  following  outline 
may  suffice  for  most  readers,  and  stimulate 
a  few.  to  study  for  themselves. 

Considered  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  saying  that  Bruno's  has 
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onl^  an  historical,  not  an  intrinric  valne.  Its 
condemnation  is  irritUn  Id  the  fact  of  its 
neglect.  For  as  Gothe  says — 
"  DeDD  allea  du  entit^t 
IsC  wertb  daa  ea  la  Ende  geht." 
But  taken  historically,  the  works  are  very 
ODDOitB,  and  still  more  so  when  we  read  them 
with  a  biographical  interest;  for  they  not 
only  illuslriite  the  epoch,  but  exhibit  the 
man — exhibit  hia  impetaosity,  recklessnees, 
vanity,  ima^nation,  buffoonery,  and  his  thor- 
ough Neapolitan  character,  and  hia  sincere 
love  of  truth.  Those  who  wish  to  see  grave 
subjects  treated  with  dignity,  will  object  to 
the  license  he  allows  himself,  and  Will  have 
no  tolerance  for  the  bad  taste  be  so  often  dis- 
plays. But  we  should  rather  look  upon 
these  Works  as  the  rapid  productions  of  a 
restless  athlete — as  the  improvisations  of  a 
full,  ardent,  but  irregular  mind,  in  an  age 
when  tasto  was  less  fastidious  than  it  has 
since  become.  If  Bruno  has  mingled  buf- 
fooneries and  obscenities  with  grave  and 
weighty  topics,  he  therein  only  follows  the 
general  license  of  that  age ;  and  we  must 
extend  to  him  the  same  forgiveness  as  to 
Bembo,  Arioato,  Tansillo,  and  the  rest.  The 
august  Plato  himself  is  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  same  defect. 

In  adopting  the  form  of  dialogue,  Bruno 
also  followed  the  taste  of  hia  age.  It  is  a 
form  eminently  suited  to  polemical  subjects, 
and  all  hb  works  were  polemical.  It  ena- 
bled liim  to  ridicule  by  turns  the  pedants, 
philosophers,  and  theologians ;  and  to  enun- 
ciate cert^n  doctrines  which  even  his  temerity 
would  have  shrunk  from,  had  he  not  been 
able  to  place  them  in  the  mouth  of  another. 
Ue  makes  hia  dialo^es  far  mora  entertain- 
ing than  metaphysics  usually  are ;  and  this 
he  does  by  digressions,  by  ndicule,  by  elo- 
quence, and  a  liberal  introducUonof  sonneta. 
Sometimes  his  very  vivacity  becomes  weari- 
some. The  remorseless  torrent  of  subston- 
tires  and  epithets  which  pours  from  his  too 
proliSc  pen  stuns  and  l>ewilders  you.  There 
IS  nobody  to  rival  him  but  Rabelais  in  this 
flux  of  words.*    His  great  butte  are  the 


*  To  ^ve  the  reader  a  iaite  of  this  quality,  we 
will  cite  ■  eent«iice  from  the  dedicabxy  epistle  to 
OH  Eroiti  Farori :  "  Che  spettacolo.  o  dio  buono  1 
piCi  rile  e  ignobile  pn6  preeeDtaisi  ad  on  occhio  di 
teru>  Beotimenlo,  che  un  uomo  cogitabondo,  sfflitto, 
t^mientato,  thste.  maniticimioeo,  per  divenir  orfred- 
do,  or  caldo,  or  ferveote,  or  tremante,  or  luUido,  or 
rosso,  or  in  rnina  di  perplesao,  ur  in  atto  m  risolQto, 
nn,  die  ipeode  il  miglior  intrarallo  di  tempo  doBtU- 
londo  I'euxir  del  cervello  con  mettere  sciitto  e  sig- 


clerCT  and  the  philosophers,  He  reproaches 
the  former  with  ignorance,  avarice,  hypoc- 
risy, and  the  desire  to  stifle  inquiry  ana  pro- 
long the  reign  of  ignorance.  The  philoso- 
phers he  reproaches  with  blind  adherence  to 
authority  ;  with  stupid  reverence  for  Aris- 
totle and  Ptolemy ;  and  with  slavish  imita- 
tion of  antiquity.  It  should  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  so  much  decry  Aristotle,  as 
the  idolatiT  of  Aristotle.*  Against  the 
pedantry  of  that  pedantic  age  he  is  always 
hurling  his  thunders.  "  If,"  says  he,  in  one 
place,  characterinng  the  pedant,  "  he  laughs, 
he  ceJIs  himself  Democritus ;  if  he  weeps,  ft 
is  with  Heraclitus;  when  he  ai^es,  he  is 
Aristotle  ;  when  he  combines  chimeras,  he  is 
Plato ;  when  he  stutters,  be  is  Demosthenes." 
That  Bruno's  Bcom  sprang  from  no  misologr, 
his  own  varied  erudition  proves.  But  whue 
he  studied  the  ancients  to  extract  from  them 
such  eternal  truths  as  were  buried  amidst  a 
mass  of  error,  they,  the  pedants,  only  studied 
how  to  deck  themselves  in  borrowed  plumes. 
Turning  from  manner  to  matter,  we  must 
assign  to  Bruno  a  place  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  as  a  successor  of  the  Ncoplaton- 
ists,  ana  the  precursor  of  Spinoia.  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Schelling.  That  Spinoza  and 
Descartes  were  actually  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Giordano  Bruno  does  not  distinct- 
ly appear.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that 
Bruno  anticipated  the  former  in '  his  concep- 
tion of  the  immantne*  of  the  Deity,  ui  his 
famous  nafura  nofuron*  no/ura  natiirala,  and 
in  his  pantheistic  theory  of  evolution.  He 
also  anticipated  Descartes'  famous  criterhim 
of  truth — vix :  that  whatever  is  clear  and 
evident  to  the  mind,  and  does  not  admit  of 
contradiction,  must  be  true  ;  and  in  his  pro- 
clamation of  doubt  as  opposed  to  authority, 
he  thus  insists  upon  doubt  as  the  starting 
point ;  "  Chi  vvol  perfettamtjile  giudtcare 
dene  laper  ipogliarti  de  la  coniueludtne  di 
credere,  dtre  luna  e  I'tillTe  conlTadilloria 
enatimare  egualmtnle  poMaibile,  t  dismeltere  a 
/alto  queii'  affeziotie  di  cut  e  imbibeto  da  na- 
liviiit.  i  Leibnitz  was  avowedly  acqudnted 
with  Bruno's  works,  and  deriv^  therefrom 


iltsT  in  publici  moaumenti,  quelle  continue  torture, 
que'  grari  tormeDti,  que'  rszionali  disconi,  qua'  Eita- 
osi  peoaieri,  e  quelU  amarissimi  studi,  desUnati  sot- 
to  la  tirvnnide  d'una  iadegrna  imbeciUe,  stolti  e 
BOEEa  Bporcarin  t"  Tbua  it  cootinues  for  some  flf^ 
lines  more  \—Opp.  Hal.  li,  p.  £99. 

*  Vide  0pp.  Ital.  ii,  p.  67,irtiere  this  is  explicitly 
listed. 

t  De  llnfinito  Uoiveno  e  Hondi.  0pp.  Ital. 
p.  34. 
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hiB  theory  of  monads.  Schellbg  makes  no 
secret  of  his  obligations. 

There  is  another  merit  in  Bruno  which 
should  not  be  overlooked,  that,  namely,  of 
giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Nature.  Occupied  with  syllogisms  about 
entities  and  quiddities,  the  philosophy  of  the 
middle  ages  had  forgotten  the  great  truth 
so  grandly  expressed  by  Bacon,  that  '*  man  is 
the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature ;"  or, 
if  it  had  not  forgotten  this,  it  assumed  that 
the  interpretation  could  proceed  only  from 
imoartU — that  men  were  to  look  mto  their 
own  minds  to  analyze,  subdivide;  and  classify 
their  own  ideas,  instead  of  looking  forth  into 
Nature,  patiently  observe  her  processes.* 
Before  the  revival  of  letters,  the  whole  scope 
of  philosophy  had  been  to  reconcile  its  the- 
ories with  religion :  it  was  the  handmaid  of 
faith.  And  when  the  riches  of  anti(juity 
were  discovered,  men,  in  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  discoverers,  thought  only  of  studying  the 
works  of  ancient  wisdom.  The  study  of 
books  thus  superseded  the  study  of  Nature. 
Men  were  eager  to  penetrate  into  the  arcana 
of  Aristotelian  or  Platonic  philosophy,  not 
into  the  arcana  of  Nature.  Hence  the  ped- 
antry, and  barrenness  of  that  age.  Bruno 
was  one  of  the  first  to  call  men  from  their 
cells  out  into  the  free  air.  With  his  poetical 
instinct  he  naturally  looked  to  Nature  as  the 
great  book  for  man  to  read.  He  deified  Na- 
ture ;  and  looked  upon  the  universe  as  the 
gannent  of  God,  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
divine  activity.  Let  us  not  be  misimderstood, 
however.  If  Bruno  embraced  the  Copemi- 
can  theory,  and  combated  the  general  physics 
of  his  day,  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
taken  for  a  man  of  scientific  method.  He 
espoused  the  correct  view  of  the  earth's 
sphericity  and  rotation ;  but  he  did  so  on  the 
faith  of  his  metaphysical  theories,  not  by 
means  of  positive  mduction. 

And  now  to  his  doctrines.  Bruno's  creed 
was  Pantheism,  which  many  mistake  for 
Atheism ;  but  it  is  a  creed  which,  under  one 
shape  or  another,  is  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  ancient  philosophies,  and  is  still  that  of 
millions  of  Asiatics,  and  of  a  great  number 
of  English,  French,  and  German  thinkers. 
We  scarcely  need  say  that  Pantheism  is  not 


*  It  is  of  them  Telesio  cnergeticallj  sajs :  Sed 
▼eluti  cam  Deo  de  sapientia  oontendcntes  decertan- 
tesque,  mundi  ipsius  principia  et  causas  ratioDe  in* 
quirere  ausa,  et  qiue  non  invenerant,  inveota  ea  sibi 
esse  existimantes,  volentesquc,  vcluti  suo  arbitra- 
to,  mundam  affiuzera — '^De  Rerum  Natura."  In 
Prcem, 


to  be  reconciled  with  Christianity ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  all  must  admit  that  the  creed 
of  a  Gothe  and  a  Schellmg  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Atheism.  God,  in  Bruno's 
system,  is  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  the  Cause 
of  causes,  the  Principle  of  life  and  mind; 
the  great  Activity,  whose  action  we  name 
the  universe.  But  God  did  not  create  the 
universe:  he  informed  it  with  life — with 
being.  He  U  the  universe ;  but  only  as  the 
cause  is  the  efiect,  sustaining  it,  canting  it, 
but  not  limited  by  it.  He  is  self-existing, 
yet  so  essentially  active  as  incessantly  to 
manifest  himself  as  a  Cause.  Between  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  inferior  beings  depend- 
ent upon  him,  there  is  this  distinction :  He  is 
absolutely  simple,  without  parts,  but  is  one 
whole,  identical  and  universal ;  whereas  the 
others  are  mere  individual  parts,  distinct 
from  the  great  Whole.  Above  and  beyond 
the  visible  unirerse  there  is  an  Infinite  Invisi- 
ble— an  immoveable,  unalterable  Identity, 
which  rules  over  all  diversity.  This  Being 
of  all  Beings,  this  Unity  of  Unities,  is  God : 
**  Deus  est  monadum  monas  nempe  entium 
entitas." 

This  is  far  from  being  Christian  philosophy. 
The  Christian  doctrine  teaches  that  God  is 
the  external  Cause  of  the  universe.  He 
created  it  from  nothing.  It  was  an  act  of 
His  omnipotence.  Bruno,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  God  is  the  internal  cause  and 
vital  principle  of  the  unirerse.  He  created 
it  from  His  own  substance :  it  was  the  act  of 
His  divinity :  the  incarnation  of  His  power. 
In  the  universe  He  is  immanent  and  omni- 
present :  He  is  ogni  cosa  e  in  ogni  com — the 
natura  naturana,  as  the  universe  is  the  natura 
nalurata,  Tlie  distinction,  then,  between 
Christian  theism  and  Pantheism  is  not  only 
wide,  but  impassable.  In  the  one  scheme 
we  have  a  creative  Providence  ruling  the 
world  ;  in  the  other,  an  immanent  Activity 
manifesting  itself  in  the  world.  And  yet, 
widely  as  these  doctrines  are  separated,  so 
difficult  is  it  for  the  human  mmd  to  keep  a 
steady  flight  in  the  "  spacious  circuit  of  its 
musing,"  that  these  schemes  have,  as  it 
were,  a  final  identification.  For,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Theist,  there  lies  a  pitfall  from 
which  many  fail  to  escape — viz :  the  ten- 
dency to  limit  the  operation  of  the  Deity  to  a 
merely  passive  contemplation  of  His  work. 
How  many  scientific  treatises  maintain  that 
the  Deity  having  endowed  the  universe  with 
certain  laws,  those  laws  alone  now  suffice  for 
the  evolution  of  all  phenomena !  God  is 
thus  forgotten  in  His  laws.  Against  this 
tiieory,  Gothe  revolts : 
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Was  war  ein  Gott  der  nnr  ron  K  ussen  stietae 
Im  Kreis  das  All  im  Finger  kufen  lieue  T 
Ihm  ziemt'i  die  Welt  imlanerD  zu  bewegen, 

N&tur  ia  sicb,  Sich  in  Natar  au  hpgen. 
So  iase  was  in  Ibm  lebt,  und  webt,  und  ist 
Nie  Seine  Kisft,  nie  Seinen  Gcist  venoiiist  I 

And  if  the  Theist  U  in  danger  of  forgetting 
God  in  God'e  laws,  the  Pantbeifil  is  equally 
in  danger  of  forgettjng  the  Creator  in  the 
creaUon. 

That  Bnino  endeavored  to  steer  clear  of 
this  danger  is  certmn.  He  expressly  warns 
us  against  the  atheistical  tendency.  He  savs, 
that  although  it  ia  imposaible  to  conceive 
Xsture  separated  from  Ood,  we  can  conceive 
God  separated  from  Nature.  The  infinite 
Being  is  the  essential  centre  and  substance  of 
the  universe,  but  he  is  above  the  essence  and 
substance  of  all  things:  he  la  tuptT€$»enliaHs, 
auperaubitautial'u.  Thus  we  cannot  conceive 
a  thought  independent  of  a  mind,  but  we 
can  conceive  a  mind  apart  from  any  one 
thought.  The  universeis  a  thought  of  God's 
mintf— nay,  more,  it  is  the  infinite  activity  of 
his  mind.  To  suppose  the  world  Guite  is  to 
limit  his  power.  "Wherefore  should  we 
imagine  that  the  Divine  activity  [la  diviaa 
ejfficacia)  is  idle  ?  Wherefore  should  we 
say  that  the  Divine  goodness,  which  can 
communicate  itself  ad  iitfinilum,  and  infinite- 
ly diffuse  itself,  is  willing  to  restrict  itself  ? 
Why  should  his  infinite  capacity  be  frus- 
tral«d — defrauded  of  its  possibility  to  create 
infinite  worlds  ?  And  why  shouta  we  deface 
the  excellence  of  the  Divine  image,  which 
should  rather  reflect  itself  in  an  infinite  mir- 
ror, as  his  nature  is  infinite  and  immense  ?"* 

Bruno  admits  the  existence  of  only  one 
intelligence,  and  that  is  God.  Bat  dem  in 
nobi$.  This  intelligence,  which  is  perfect  in 
Ood,  is  less  perfect  in  inferior  spirits ;  still 
less  so  in  man  ;  more  and  more  imperfect  in 
the  lower  gradations  of  created  beings.  But 
all  these  differences  are  differences  of  degree, 
not  of  kind.  The  inferior  order  of  beings  do 
not  understand  themselves — but  they  have  a 
sort  of  language.  In  the  superior  orders  of 
beings,  intelligence  arrives  at  the  point  of 
self- consciousness — they  understand  them- 
selves, and  those  below  them.  Man,  who  oc- 
cupies the  middle  position  in  the  hierarchy 
of  creation,  is  capable  of  contemplating  every 
phaais  of  life.  He  sees  God  above  him — he 
sees  around  him  traces  of  the  divine  activity. 
These  traces,  which  attest  the  immutable 
order  of  the  universe,  constitute  the  sou)  of 


ail 


*  Del'Infinita    0pp.  Ital.u.p.U. 


the  world.  To  collect  ihem,  and  connect 
them  with  the  Being  whence  they  issue,  is 
the  noblest  function  of  the  human  mind. 
Every  student  of  Hegel  will  here  recogniie 
an  anticipation  of  bis  famous  evolution  of  the 
Jdtt.  Bruno  further  teaches  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  man  labors  in  this  direction,  he 
discovers  that  these  traces,  spread  abroad  In 
nature,  do  not  differ  from  the  ideal  which 
exist  in  his  own  mind.*  He  thus  arrives  at 
the  perception  of  the  identity  between  the 
soul  of  the  world  and  his  own  sou] — both  as 
reSecCions  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  Ke 
is  thus  led  to  perceive  the  identity  of  Subject 
and  Object,  of  Thought  and  Being. 

Such  is  the  funt  outline  of  a  doctrine,  to 
preach  which,  Bruno  became  a  homeless 
wanderer  and  a  martyr;  as  he  loftily  says, 
"  con  questa  filosofia  I'animo  mi  s'aggraii- 
disce,  e  tni  ti  magnijica  Cinleittlta."  I?  not 
original,  this  doctrine  has  at  any  rate  the 
merit  of  poetical  grandeur.  In  it  de«p 
thoughts,  wrestUng  with  imperfect  language, 
do  get  some  sort  of  utterance  and  append  to 
our  souls,  As  a  system,  it  is  more  imagina- 
tive than  logical ;  hut  to  many  minda  it 
would  be  all  the  more  Rcceptable  on  that 
account.  Coleridge  used  to  say,  and  with 
truth,  that  imagination  was  the  ^eatcst  fac- 
ulty of  the  philosopher  ;  and  Bruno  said, 
"  PliiloEOphi  sunt  quoadmodo  pictorcs  atque 
poctoe.  .  .  Non  est  philosophus  nisi  fin- 
git  et  pinget."  Little  as  the  mere  man  of 
science  may  be  aware  of  it,  the  great  faculty 
of  imagination  is  indispensable  even  to  his 
science  ;  it  is  the  great  telescope  with  which 
he  looLs  into  the  infinite.  But  in  meta- 
physics, imagination  plays  a  still  greater 
part ;  it  there  reigns  as  a  queen.  The  pro- 
blem being  to  explain  the  physical  and  men* 
tal  [ilicnomena  of  the  universe,  there  are  two 
methods  of  solving  it ;  the  one,  by  looking 
into  our  o^'n  souls,  and  seeking  there  an  ex- 
planation ;  the  other,  by  looking  at  the  phe- 
nomena themselves,  and  by  patient  observa- 
tion, aided  by  powerful  imagination,  (leapmg 
at  the  truth,  i.e.,  hypotheses,)  discovering 
the  laws  of  their  co-eibtence  and  succession. 
In  the  one  case,  we  imagine  an  explanation  ; 
in  the  other,  we  obsene. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  works  of 
Bnmo.    They  are  mostiy  in  Italian,  Latin 


*  '  Elp  :  What  is  the  purpoBC  of  the  tenses  t 
Fil:  Solelj  to  excite  the  reasoo:  to  indicate  tl 
truth,  but  not  to  judge  of  it.  Truth  is  in  the  sen 
tde  object  as  in  s  mirror  \  in  the  reason,  as  a  matt 
of  argument ;  in  the  intellect,  as  a  principle  ai 
concIuai<Hi ;  but  in  tlie  mind  it  has  its  true  and  pi 
per  tsamr—De  FlnfinHa,  p.  18. 
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hav'iog  been  happily  reserved  by  him  for  the 
logical  treatises.  The  volumes  which  we 
owe  to  the  honorable  diligence  and  love  of 
philosophy  of  Adolph  A\agner,  open  with 
the  comedy  **  II  Uandelajo,**  which  was 
iMlapted  to  the  French  stage  under  the  title 
of  "  Boniface  le  Pedant,**  from  which  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac  took  his  "  Pedant  Joue** — 
a  piece  which  in  its  turn  was  plundered  by 
Moliere,  who  with  charming  wit  and  candor, 
avows  it :  "  Ces  deux  scenes  (in  Cyrano) 
6taient  bonnes;  elles  m'appartenaient  de 
plein  droit ;  on  reprend  son  bien  partout  oil 
on  It  trouoe.***  According  to  Charles  No- 
dier,  Moliere  was  indebted  to  Bruno  for  sev- 
eral scenes ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  plagiarism.  Bruno's  comedy  is 
long,  full  of  absurd  incidents  and  Neapolitan 
buffoonery,  and  might  have  suggested  a 
good  deal  to  such  a  prolific  mind  as  Mo- 
£^re*s.  In  it  he  has  exhibited  **  the  amor- 
ousness of  one  old  man  named  Bonifacio,  the 
sordid  avarice  of  another  named  Bartolomeo, 
and  the  pedantry,  not  less  sordid,  of  a  third 
named  Manfurio."  Ladies  of  vacillating 
virtue,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  scamps  concert 
together  to  deceive  these  three  old  men,  and 
wring  money  from  their  sensuality,  their 
avarice,  and  their  superstition.  Bonifacio, 
desperately  in  love  with  Vittoria,  is,  never- 
theless, alarmed  at  the  enormous  expense 
necessary  to  make  his  addresses  acceptable. 
He  has  recourse  to  Scaramure,  a  reputed 
magician,  who  sells  him  a  wax  figure,  which 
he  IS  to  melt,  and  thus  melt  the  obdurate 
heart  of  his  fair  one.  After  a  succession  of 
disasters,  Bonifacio  is  seized  by  pretended 
pohce,  who  force  from  him  a  heavy  ransom. 


♦  This  is,  perhaps,  the  wittiest  of  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  **  pereant  male  qui  ante  noe  nostra  dix- 
itsent"  The  Chevalier  D'Aceilly's  version  is  worth 
citing: 

''Dis-jc  quelque  chose  assez  belle  f 
L'antiquite  tout  en  cervelle 
Pretend  I'avoir  dite  avant  moi. 
C'est  une  plaisante  donzclle ! 
Quo  ne  venait  elle  apres  moi  ? 
(Taurais  dit  la  chose  avant  elle  ! 

"While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  resist  Piron's 
lines: 

"  Us  ont  dit,  il  est  vrai,  presque  tout  ce  qu'on  pense. 
Leurs  ecrits  sont  des  vols  qu'ils   nous  ont  foits 

d'avance. 
Hals  le  remede  est  simple ;  il  faut  iaire  comme  cuz, 
Ha  nous  ont  derobes ;  derobons  nos  neveux. 
XJn  demon  triomphant  m'eleve  a  cet  emploi : 
Malheur  auz  ecnvains  qui  viendront  apres  moi  T 

La  Metromanie, 


Bartolomeo  becomes  the  dupe  of  Cencio, 
an  impostor,  who  sells  him  a  receipt  for 
making  gold.  Manfurio,  the  pedant,  is 
beaten,  robbed,  and  ridiculed  throughout. 
The  sensuality  and  niggardliness  of  Bonifa- 
cio, and  the  pedantry  of  Manfurio,  are  hit 
off  with  true  comic  spirit ;  and  the  dialogue, 
though  rambling  and  diffiise,  is  enlivened  by 
lazzi — not  always  the  most  decent,  it  is  true 
— and  crowded  with  proverbs.  Dramatic 
art  there  is  none ;  the  persons  come  on  and 
talk;  they  are  succeeded  by  fresh  actors, 
who,  having  talked,  also  retire  to  give  place 
to  others.  The  whole  play  leaves  a  very 
confused  impression.  The  hits  at  alchemy 
and  pedantry  were,  doubtless,  highly  relish- 
ed in  those  days. 

It  is  very  strange  to  pass  from  this  come- 
dy to  the  work  which  succeeds  it  in  Wag- 
ner's edition — "  La  Cena  de  le  Ceneri."  In 
'  five  dialogues  he  combats  the  hypothesis  of 
the  worlas  immobility ;  proclaims  the  infin- 
ity of  the  universe,  and  warns  us  against 
seeking  its  centre  of  circumference.  He  en- 
larges on  the  difference  between  appearan- 
ces and  reality  in  celestial  phenomena ;  ar- 
gues that  our  globe  is  made  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  other  planets,  and  that 
everything  which  is,  is  living,  so  that  the 
world  may  be  likened  to  a  huge  animal.* 
In  this  work  he  also  answers  his  objectors, 
who  bring  against  hb  system  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
modern  geologists  answer  the  same  objec- 
tion, viz  :  by  declariDg  that  the  revelation  in 
the  Bible  was  a  moral  not  a  physical  revela- 
tion. It  did  not  pretend  to  teach  science, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  ordinary  no- 
tions, and  expressed  itself  in  the  language 
intelligible  to  the  vulgar.f  In  this  work 
there  are  some  digressions  more  than  usually 
interesting  to  us,  because  they  refer  to  the 
social  condition  of  England  during  Eliza- 
beth's reifrn. 

The  two  works  "  De  la  Causa"  and  "  De 
rinfinito,"  contain  the  most  matured  and 
connected   exposition    of    his   philosophical 

♦  An  idea  borrowed  from  Plato,  who,  in  the  Ti- 
maeus,says:  gutw^  ouv  6r^  xara  Xo^ov  «rov  gixora 
5sr  Xgyeiv  TovJg  Tov  xotf/xov  ^ojov  e/x>)/UXov  Ivvouv 
«rs  T^  dXifj^eia  6ia  rijv  roif  dsou  ysvid^ai  Arpovoiav. 

S.  26,  ed.  Bckker.  Comp.  2X90  Politicus,  p.  273. 
runo  mav  have  taken  this  dh-ectly  from  Plato,  or 
he  might  have  learned  it  from  the  work  of  his  coun- 
tryman, Telesio,  Be  Rerum  Natura. 

t  "  Socondo  il  senso  volgare  et  ordinario  modo 
di  comprendere  e  parlara"  The  whole  of  the  early 
portion  of  Dialogue  4  (in  which  this  distinction  is 
maintained)  is  worth  consulting.    Opere,  L  172  sq. 
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opinions.  As  oar  apace  will  not  admit  of  an 
analysis,  we  must  refer  to  that  amply  given 
by  M.  Bartholmess,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  128-154.) 
The  "  Spaccio  de  la  Bestia  Trionfante"  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  aU  his  writings.  It  was 
translated  by  Toland,  in  1713,  who  printed 
only  a  very  few  copies,  as  if  wishing  it  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  only  a  few  choice 
readers.  The  very  title  has  been  a  sad  puz- 
zle to  the  world,  and  has  led  to  the  strangest 
snppositioDB.  The  "Triumphant  Beast," 
which  Bnino  undertakes  to  expel,  is  none 
other  than  this ;  ancient  aatronomj'  disfig- 
ured the  heavens  with  animals  as  constella- 
tions, and  under  guise  of  expelling  these,  be 
attacks  the  great  beast  (superstition)  whose 
predominance  causes  men  to  believe  that  the 
stars  infiuonce  human  afiiun.  In  his  "  Ca- 
bala del  cavallo  Pegaseo,"  he  sarcastically 
calls  the  ass  "  la  bestia  trionfante  viva,"  and 
indites  a  sonnet  in  pruse  of  that  respectftble 
quadruped : 

'■  Oh  Bsnl'  aainitn,  sant'  ignoranat, 
Santa  stoltizia,  e  pia  divozione, 
Qual  sola  puol  far  ranima  si  boaoe 
Ch'  uman  ingegno  a  studio  nan  I'avania !"  &c. 

The  "  Spaccio"  is  an  attack  upon  the  super- 
stitions of  the  day ;  a  war  (^amst  ignorance, 
and  "  that  orthodoxy  without  morality,  and 
without  belief,  which  is  the  ruin  of  all  justice 
and  vinue."  Morality  Bruno  fancifully 
calls  "  the  astronomy  of  the  heart ;"  but  did 
not  Bacon  call  it  "  the  Qeorgica  of  the 
mind?"  The  "Spaccio"  is  a  Btrango  med- 
ley of  learning,  imagination,  and  bufioonery ; 
and  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  tire- 
some of  all  his  wriUngs.  M.  Bnrtholmess, 
whose  admiraUon  for  Bruno  greatly  exceeds 
our  own,  says  of  it : 

"  The  mythology  and  Bymboliam  of  the  an- 
cients is  there  employed  with  aa  much  tact  bb 
erndition.  The  fiction  that  the  modern  world  ie 
still  governed  by  Ju)dter  and  the  court  of  Olym- 
pus, the  mixture  of  reminiscences  of  chivalry, 
and  the  marvels  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  tales 
and  traditions  of  antiqiiily — all  those  notions 
wliich  have  eiveo  birth  to  the  pliiioaopby  of  my- 
thology, of  religions,  and  of  history — the  Vicoa 
and  the  Creuiers — this  atramje  medley  raakea 
'  Spaccio'  so  interesting.  The  philosopher  there 
speaks  the  noble  language  of  a  moralisL  Aa 
each  virtue  In  Its  turn  appears  to  replace  the  vices 
which  distignre  the  heavens,  it  learns  from  Jupi- 
ter all  it  has  to  do,  all  it  has  to  avoid ;  all  its  at' 
tributes  are  enumerated  and  explained,  and  mostly 
personified  in  the  allegorical  vein;  all  the  dan- 
gers and  excesses  it  la  to  avoid  an  characterized 


with  the  same  vi?0T.  Every  page  reveals  a  rare 
talent  for  psvchotogical  observation,  a.  profound 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  of  contemporary  so- 
cietv.  The  pasaionB  are  subtly  analyzed  and 
well  painted.  That  which  still  more  captivates 
the  thoughtful  reader  ia  the  snatained  style  of 
this  long  fiction,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  sort 
of  philosophic  sermon.  Truth  and  wisdom,  jus- 
tice and  candor,  take  the  place  in  the  future  now 
occupied  by  error,  folly,  and  falsehood  of  every 
species.  In  this  last  respect  the  '  Spaccio'  has 
*™""'''""'  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse." 


Without  impugning  the  justice  of  this 
criticism,  we  must  add,  that  the  "  Spaccio" 
taxes  even  a  bookworm's  patience,  and 
ought  to  be  read  with  a  hberal  license  in 
skipping. 

Perhaps  of  all  his  writings,  "Gli  efcaci 
furori"  is  that  which  would  most  interest  a 
modem  reader,  not  curious  about  the  philo- 
sophical speculations  of  the  Neapolitan.  Its 
prodigality  of  sonnets,  and  its  mystic  exalta- 
tion, cany  us  at  once  into  the  heart  of  that 
epoch  of  Italian  culture  when  poetry  and 
Plato  were  the  ^reat  studies  of  earnest  men. 
In  it  Bruno,  avowing  himself  a  disciple  of 
Petrarch,  proclaims  a  Donna  more  exalted 
than  Laura,  more  adorable  than  all  earthly 
beauty  ;  that  Donna  is  the  imperishable  im- 
age of  Divine  Perfection.  It  is  unworthy  of 
a  man,  he  says,  to  languish  for  a  woman ;  to 
sacrifice  to  her  all  those  energies  and  facul- 
ties of  a  great  soul,  which  might  be  devoted 
to  the  pnrsmt  of  the  Divine.  Wisdom, 
which  is  truth  and  beauty  in  one.  is  the  idol 
adored  by  the  genuine  hero.  Love  woman 
if  you  will,  but  retnember  that  you  aro  also 
a  lover  of  the  Infinite.  Truth  is  the  food  of 
every  heroic  soul;  hunting  for  Truth  the 
only  occupation  worthy  of  a  hero.*  The 
reader  of  Plato  will  trace  a  favorite  image ; 
and  waa  it  not  Berkeley  who  defined  Truth 
as   the  cry  of  all,   but  the  game  few  run 

We  close  here  our  attempt  to  character- 
ize the  life  and  works  of  this  remarkable 
thinker,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  stimulate 
some  curious  reader  to  penetrate  deeper  into 
the  subject.  There  are  few  epochs  better 
worth  studying  than  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  amidst  the  many  striking  figures  of  that 
period,  there  are  few  in  whom  the  conflicdng 
tendencies  of  the  age  are  better  represented 
than  in  Qiordano  Bruno. 
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DRriDisM  is  a  topic  of  surpassing  interest 
to  Britons ;  and  the  many  who  may  question 
this  principium,  or  may  suppose  it  only  ap- 
plicable to  vulgar  clubs  or  Welsh  concerts, 
will  thank  us  for  illumining  their  dimness  as 
to  the  main  day-spring  of  such  promised  in- 
terest. It  is  then,  not  too  much  to  aver, 
(and  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  shall 
immediately  appear) — that  the  purest  patri- 
archial  religion  had  many  things  in  common 
with  early  Druidism.  Oaks  standing  in 
consecrated  places,  pillars  and  circles  and 
altars  of  unhewn  stone,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  that  book,  containing  the  earliest 
records  of  mankind,  which  is  emphatically 
called  the  book,  Grace  the  Bible.  It  is  far 
from  our  wish  to  shock  early  feelings  after 
the  fashion  of  Dr.  Milman,  who  speaks  of 
father  Abraham  as  "  the  old  Emir ;'  for  this 
cause,  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunder- 
stood as  if  it  were  attempted  to  attach  the 
name  of  Druid  either  to  that  venerable  saint, 
or  to  Jacob,  or  to  Joshua,  or  to  Samuel :  it 
would  be  an  inference  equally  false  as  to 
call  the  first  disciples,  papists:  corruption, 
error,  idolatries,  ignorance,  contribute  quite 
enough  to  prove  the  classes  different ;  while 
many  remainder  things  in  common  imply 
an  original  unity.  The  sacred  names  men- 
tioned above  were  all  prophetic  seers,  D'B^m, 
dernsnm :  they  each  and  all  reared  their 
rocky  pillars  of  witness,  their  holy  si  ones, 
nw^  Dip,  keremloach,  cromlech  :  vicarious 
sacrifice,  the  oneness  of  the  Deity,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  are  doctrines  common 
alike  to  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Druids :  they 
"  worshipped  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,*'  but  would  meditate  with  Isaac  in 
the  field  at  eventide,  and  make  their  offerings 
upon  the  high  places.  Gilgal,  hyhi,  *'  the 
circle- circle,  *  the  concentric  rings  of  large 
stones  taken  out  of  the  rocky  bed  of  Jordan, 
is  an  example  fulfilling  all  the  requisites  of 
such  still  existing  druidical  circles  as  we  have 


seen  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Invernesshire,  the 
Channel  Islands,  Wilts,  Kilkenny,  and  other 
primeval  locaUties ;  just  such  a  double  circle 
as  the  Gilgal,  we  remember  a  little  out  of  the 
roadside  between  Aberfeldie  and  Kenmore. 

When  Jacob  hides  the  teraphim,  the  idob 
of  his  wife,  he  selects  as  a  sacred  place, 
"under  the  oak  by  Shechem."  Deborah, 
Rebecca's  foster-mother,  was  buried  with 
pious  carefulness  "beneath  the  stones  of 
Bethel  under  an  oak,  and  the  name  of  it  was 
called  The  oak  of  weeping."  So  also  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  interred  "  under  the  oak 
in  Jabesh :"  Gideon's  angel  "  came  and  sat 
under  an  oak  which  was  in  Ophrah ;"  the 
erring  "  man  of  God"  rests  under  an  oak ;  as 
if  these  were  in  the  nature  of  consecrated 
trees — religious  stations.  In  Joshua  xxiv, 
26,  we  read  that  the  great  successor  of 
Moses  "took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up 
there  under  an  oak,  which  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord ;"  and  this  selection 
of  oaks  and  setting  up  of  monolithic  pillars 
might  be  illustrated  by  numerous  other  ex- 
amples. In  later  times,  when  idolatry  had 
succeeded  to  the  purer  worship  implied  in 
the  primitive  natural  religion,  we  find  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  and  Hosea  expostulating  with  their 
fallen  race  for  "worshipping  idols  under 
every  thick  oak,"  and  for  inflaming  them- 
selves with  the  rites  of  heathenish  impiety 
"  among  the  oaks."  It  is  manifest,  that  the 
oak  was  a  sacred  or  a  supei-stitious  tree : 
one  selected  for  the  shading  of  religious 
places  :  and  this  is  so  principal  a  feature  in 
Druidism,  that  some  etymologists  attribute 
their  adoption  of  the  name  to  their  reverence 
for  the  ^^dg,  drus,  or  rather  drtcs,  the  oak. 

Once  more  ;  we  read  of  cairns  and  carn- 
edds  raised  in  patriarchal  times :  the  word 
"  cairn"  is  a  Hebrew  one,  "jip,  keren,  "  horn" 
or  "  hill."  We  read  in  Isaiah  vi,  of  "  the 
very  fruitful  hill,"  pp.  In  Genesis  xxxi,  45, 
&c.,  "Jacob  took  a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a 
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pillar;  and  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren, 
Gather  stones;  and  they  took  stones,  and 
made  an  heap  ;  and  they  did  eat  there  upon 
the  heap.  And  Laban  called  it,  The  heap 
of  witness/'  So  likewise  over  Achan,  after 
*'  all  Israel  had  stoned  him  with  stones,  they 
raised  a  great  heap  of  stones  over  him  unto 
this  day.  It  is  possible,  by  the  way,  that 
the  execution  by  stoning  might  have  had 
some  reference  to  the  sepulchral  and  other 
tumuli  usually  reared  to  commemorate  great 
men  or  remarkable  events. 

Again ;  over  the  King  of  Ai  *'  they  raised 
a  great  heap  of  stones  that  remaineth  imto 
this  day."  That  remaineth!  we  have  seen 
many  such  perpetual  memorials  which  have 
outlived  the  name  and  fame  of  their  sub- 
jacent heroes ;  as — who  knoweth  anything  of 
the  once  great  potentate  that  lies  beneath 
his  pyramidal  heap  of  white  stones  on  the 
Slieve  Bloom  mountain  ?  That  remaineth  ! 
What  indestructibility  pervades  a  pile  like 
this,  for  ages  solemn  and  honored  in  its 
preservation,  and  thereafter  to  the  end  of 
time  uninjured  by  decay,  and  changeless  as 
the  everlasting  hills !  We  at  least  desire  not 
to  hint  a  doubt,  but  that  the  "  very  great 
heap  of  stones  laid  over  Absalom,"  and  "  the 
pillar  in  the  king's  dale,  which  Absalom 
erected  for  himself  to  keep  his  name  in  re- 
membrance, because  he  had  no  son,"  are 
now  existing  as  at  first,  and  remain  a  stony 
conical  hill  beside  a  granite  peak,  in  some 
secret  valley  of  Judea ;  there,  whether  or 
not  now  bearing  traditional  witness  to  the 
earthly  perpetuity  of  Absalom's  high  name, 
they  stand  ready  at  least,  and  able,  to  re- 
mind some  casual  traveller  from  Redruth,  or 
Wiltshire,  of  the  native  ancient  works  he 
counts  Druidical. 

Yet  more  ;  Moses  is  commanded  to  raise 
"  an  altar  of  earth  and  unhewn  stones  ;"  we 
may  conceive  it  not  unlike  such  a  cromlech 
as  may  still  be  found  in  Guernsey,  or  at 
Kilmogue.  Josephus  (Ant.  hb.  i.  c.  2.) 
mentions  "  a  pillar  of  stone,  erected  by  the 
antediluvian  posterity  of  Seth,  extant  in  his 
time  in  the  land  of  Seirath  or  Sjrias :"  just 
such  a  granite  witness  as  may  now  be  seen 
upon  lona,  the  Inis  Drw,  or  Druid's  Isle ; 
and  tlie  like  other  upright  blocks  we  have 
visited  both  at  Inverary  Castle,  and  near 
Penzance.  Maundrell  asserts  that  the  "  fur- 
nace" in  which  the  three  children,  Ananias, 
Azarias  and  Misael,  were  miraculously  de- 
livered from  the  burning,  was  an  open  court 
of  stones,  (even  such  an  one  might  have 
crowned  the  rocky  hill  above  St.  Helier's  in 
Jersey,  or  have  stood  on  the  slope  near 
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Harlech,)  and  that  this  place  of  fiery  trial 
was  not  according  to  the  usual  notion  of  a* 
kiln;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  could  have  seen  them 
walking  in  the  midst  of  that  fierce  ordeal  un- 
scathed, or  how  the  fire  could  have  flamed 
aside  and  consumed  the  executioners,  had 
the  furnace  been  a  close  one :  we  believe  it 
to  have  been  such  an  open  fire-altar  as  we 
ourselves  have  in  past  years  of  highland  pe- 
destrianism  turned  aside  to  see  near  Tay- 
mouth  Castle.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
all  these  instances  bear  upon  our  point. 

Moreover,  Pliny  speaks  of  a  rocking-stone 
at  Harpasa  in  Asia ;  and  Ptolemy  of  one  by 
the  sea-side,  which  vibrated  to  the  touch  of 
an  "  asphodel :"  he  gives  this  stone  the  re- 
markable and  barbaric  epithet  "  gygonian ;" 
evidently  the  Celtic  gwingog,  rocking.  Do- 
don^  had  its  sacred  oaks  with  priests  hidden 
in  the  dpus^ — Celtice,  drws.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  lona  means  a  dove  in  Celtic  ;  and 
the  fftXeiai  or  "  doves"  were  priestesses  of 
Dodona.  Now  lona  was  at  one  time  the 
head-quarters  of  Druidism,  after  the  more 
idolatrous  Saxon  had  persecuted  it  to  the 
extremities  of  the  land  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  desolate  and  rocky  places ;  to  Anglesea 
also,  and  to  Icolnkil.  We  see  then  a  plain 
sympathy  between  Dodona  and  lona ;  of 
some  importance  to  our  point,  as  connecting 
our  own  now  so  glorious,  but  once  on  a  time 
the  poor  despised  ancient  Britain,  with  the 
early  Greeks,  lords  of  the  earth.  On  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  overlooking  the  broad 
Atlantic,  are  some  mighty  druidical  remains 
worthy  of  Mount  Atlas  on  whose  shoulder 
they  are  resting :  similar  monuments  are  said 
to  occur  even  in  China.  Apollonius  Rhodiua 
mentions  that  a  rocking-stone  existed  in  his 
day  on  the  shores  of  Tenos,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  there  by  the  Argonauts ;  and 
King,  in  his  Munimenta  Antiqua,  (vol.  i,  p. 
226,)  says,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  "  the 
cromlech  was  introduced  in  the  earliest  ages, 
among  the  detestable  superstitions  of  the 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians."  Perhaps,  when  the 
Israelites  made  their  children  pass  through 
Moloch's  fire,  it  was  a  rite  similar  to  the 
Druidic  ordeal  by  fire ;  and  perhaps  the 
"stone  upon  which  a  man  might  be  broken/* 
or  which  falling  on  him  should  *'  grind  him 
to  powder,"  may,  besides  the  common  m- 
terpretations,  be  allusive  to  some  Idumean 
rites  and  practices  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
we  call  Druidical.  To  this  mass  of  sugges- 
tions— ^for  they  are  thrown  out  more  in  the 
nature  of  analogies  than  arguments  —  we 
might  add  another  discunire  series  of  ez« 
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amples  deduced  from  almost  every  country, 
which  can  show  those  rude  temples  of  un- 
hewn stones,  coming  under  the  general  phrase 
oJ  •)(si^^oif^a,  **  not  made  with  hands :"  a 
fine  emhlematical  fancy,  as  if  the  Deity  were 
looked  up  to  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
adornment,  supplying  every  external  appli- 
ance to  his  own  service,  unpolluted  by  mortal 
aid  or  arm. 

We  need  now  scarcely  bring  to  bear  the 
focus  of  light  which  such  scriptural  and  his- 
toric instances  as  we  have  noted  shed  upon 
our  many  native  cairns,  cromlechs,  obelisks, 
and  circles.  The  reader,  perhaps  to  his  own 
sonprise,  will  have  some  little  while  surveyed 
with  a  different  eye  the  granite  ribs  of 
Druidism ;  and  instead  of  judging  them,  as 
it  were,  the  fossil  remnants  of  some  extinct 
destroying  monster,  he  may  see  some  reason 
to  regard  them  more  indulgently  as  the 
deep-wrought  tracks  ip  stone  of  the  first 
strong  faith  of  our  race.  Even  granting  that, 
in  the  corruption  of  long  years,  human  sacri- 
fices stained  those  granite  altars,  might  even 
Uiese  not  have  had  some  traditionary  refer- 
ence to  the  great  vicarious  Substitute? 
Was  the  mistletoe,  that  strange,  inexplicable 
growth,  grafted  as  by  a  heavenly  hand  upon 
the  unchanging  oak  of  earthly  immortality, 
in  no  way  allusive  to  "  the  Branch,"  the  cut 
twig  that  sweetened  Marah  ?  Is  there  not 
a  moral  grandeur  to  which  the  most  deco- 
rated fanes  have  never  reached,  a  sublimity 
of  conception  unparalleled,  in  the  rude 
masses  of  Stonehenge,  and,  when  perfect,  in 
the  vaster  precincts  of  Abury  ?  Is  it  a  vain 
fancy  to  suppose,  that  the  huge  dynamical 
skill  and  power  inferred  of  necessity  by  such 
pilings  of  Ossa  on  Olympus  as  cromlechs  and 
rocking- stones  imply,  might  have  been  im- 
mediately derived  from  those  architectural 
giants  in  the  olden  world,  the  fabled  Titans 
and  Cyclops,  who  reared  the  walls  of  Cor- 
inth, set  up  strange  monoliths  in  Edom, 
shaped  the  rocks  of  Elephanta,  and  piled  the 
pyramids  and  Babel  ?  Verily,  a  British 
cromlech  is  a  structure  of  deep  mterest,  when 
thus  regarded  as  a  link  that  connects  us  with 
the  best  and  boldest  of  antiquity.  Let 
farmers  at  Drewsteignton  and  engineers  in 
Guernsey  beware  how  they  hazard  the  sacri- 
lege of  blowing  them  up,  (a  barbarous  threat 
like  this  was  once  uttered  in  our  ears) — let 
contractors  for  London  granite  tremble  ere 
ihey  touch  such  patriarchal  holy-stones,  and 
let  lieutenants  in  the  navy  (we  decline  to  give 
the  wretch  the  notoriety  he  aimed  at)  pause 
one  sober  minute  before  they  set  a  boat's 
crew  to  lever  down  a  rocking-stone. 


Druidical  remains  will  be  found  naturally 
to  class  themselves  into  seven  distinctions ; 
and  we  trust  that  some  additional  analoffies 
and  coincidences  on  a  road  so  little  trodden, 
will  serve  to  excuse  a  step  or  two  retraced. 
It  is  likely,  then,  as  a  general  observation, 
that  all  the  seven  classes  have  a  sepulchral, 
or  at  least  a  commemorative  origin :  they 
may  have  been  erected  in  consequence  of  the 
exploits,  or  over  the  dead  bodies,  of  saints, 
chiefs  and  heroes,  smaller  or  greater  in  di- 
mensions according  to  merit;  and,  like  the 
tombs  of  marabouts  in  Algeria  and  of  fakirs 
in  Hindostan,  the  holy  monument  may  have 
in  time  become  a  place  and  station  for  re- 
ligious worship.  This  was  the  case  at 
Bethel,  or  Luz,  an  instance  of  the  first  among 
the  seven  Druidical  classes,  the  single  up- 
right shaft  or  pillar ;  Jacob's  stone  became  a 
hallowed  burial-place,  and  afterwards  a  col- 
lege of,  priests  lodged  there :  the  like  of  the 
Eben-ezer  of  Samuel,  his  stone  of  help.  The 
upright-shaft  class  reached  its  highest  phase 
of  excellence  in  the  carved  obelisks  of  Egypt : 
that  from  Luxor,  now  in  Paris,  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  the  newer  apotheosis ;  while 
many  a  perpendicular  log  of  granite  against 
which  cattle  rub  themselves  in  the  meagre 
fields  of  Cornwall,  is  an  example  of  the  "  old 
mortality." 

The  second  class  is  the  Cromlech,  or  stone 
altar,  often  of  a  vast  size  ;  at  Kilmoguc  in 
Ireland  is  one,  locally  called  Lachan  Schall, 
the  upper  slab  whereof  is  forty-five  feet  in 
circumference :  at  Plas-Newydd,in  Anglesea, 
the  stones  arc  less  in  size,  but  the  dimensions 
of  the  whole  structure  are  gigantic  ;  and  not 
to  be  too  tedious  in  examples,  cromlechs  oc- 
cur generally  wherever  granite  rocks  and 
boulders  are  frequent ;  as  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  Cornwall,  Dartmoor,  <fec. ;  near 
Exeter,  for  instance,  there  is  a  tidy  Httle 
one,  which  is  fifteen  feet  long,  nine  higli^  and 
ten  broad. 

The  cromlech  appears  to  be  the  first  rude 
notion  of  what  was  improved  afterwards  into 
an  arch  :  an  Argive  doorway  is  a  cromlech, 
built  into  a  Titanic  wall ;  and  magnificent 
Egypt  has  carried  out  the  idea  to  a  gor- 
geous immensity  in  its  peculiarly  shaped 
temples,  with  their  leaning  sides  and  flat 
ceilings.  The  form  of  the  Gothic  n  is  il- 
lustrative of  this  analogy  ;  and  as  the  letter 
A  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  most  lan- 
guages (the  early  Hebrew  K,  aleph,  is  not 
an  exception,)  it  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
the  stone  altar  (such  as  Abel  might  have 
sacrificed  upon)  was,  upon  principles  of  piety, 
chosen  as  Uie  form  of  the  first  letter. 
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The  third  Druidical  class  is  the  circular 
arrangement  of  stones  and  trees  :  the  latter 
have  nearly  all  of  necessity  perished  from 
lapse  of  time,  (and  yet  we  can  point  out,  on 
Merroe  downs,  in  Surrey,  two  distinct  con- 
centric groves  of  venerable  yews,  a  thousand 
years  old,  with  remnants  of  like  avenues, 
possibly  Druidical) — but,  for  the  less  perish- 
able rocky  matter,  where  the  road- surveyor 
has  not  hammered  them  up  for  highways, 
nor  the  Cornish  farmer  built  them  into  his 
Cyclopic  sheepfold,  the  circles  of  stone  still 
frequently  remain  in  situ,  mocking  time  and 
its  modernities.  We  find  traces  of  these 
circular  sitea  in  Egypt ;  but  as  they  were  a 
people  of  parallels  and  angles  rather  than  of 
curves,  more  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
avenue  than  upon  the  circular  arrangement ; 
that  of  the  Sphinxes  at  Kamac  is  but  a  glori- 
fied form  of  the  long  lane  of  rude  stones  at 
Abury. 

Fourthly  in  class  come  the  Kistvaens,  or 
stone  tombs,   sometimes  built   with    thick 
slabs,  like  small  cromlechs ;  several  of  which 
occur  in  Guernsey,  and  one  we  recollect  was, 
years  ago,  used  as  a  pig-sty !  but  such  dese- 
crations are  happily  impossible  now,  under 
the  indefatigable  care  of  Mr.  Lukis.     Oc- 
casionally, these  tombs  are  only  cavernous 
indentations,  roofed  over,  or  doored-in  side- 
ways with  a  great  stone :  perhaps  the  cave 
at  Macpelah,  and  even  a  more  familiar  and 
holier  instance,  may  be  allowed  to  connect 
our  British  stone  sepulchres  with  those  of 
sacred  history.     Here  too,  carrying  out  our 
analogies,  the  formally  picturesque  mind  of 
Egypt,  and  its  child  Etruria,  gives  us  the 
idea  at  its  zenith  in  the  carved  sarcophagus. 
Fifth  in   order  comes  the   Cairn,    often 
reared   over    a  kistvaen ;    according  to  an 
archaeological  poem  now  before  us,  entitled 
"  The  Complaint  of  an  old  Briton;"  which 
commences, 

"  Two  thousand  years  agone, 

They  reared  my  batue  grave  ; 

And  each  a  tear  and  each  a  stone, 

My  mourning  warriors  gave. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

My  liegemen  wailed  me  long, 
And  treasured  up  my  bones; 

And  heaped  my  kist  secure  and  strong 
With  tributary  stones." 


We  need  not  repeat  apposite  scriptural 
instances  ;  and  we  might  accumulate  an  in- 
numerous  list  of  secular  ones ;  but  we  for- 
bear, naming  only  in  addition  the  cairns  of 
the  mound-builders  in  the  Far  West,  where 
(according    to  Cornelius  MathewSi    in  his 


powerful  tale  "Behemoth"^  the  subjacent 
skeleton  is  always  stiPangely  found  with  a 
copper  cross  upon  its  breast.    In  the  cairn, 
above  all  other  imitations,  the  magnificence 
of   Egypt  is  pre-eminent ;  "  her  pyramids 
eterne  of  mountain  build"  are  assuredly  the 
most  glorious  cairns  of  human  piling.    And 
how  interesting  is  it  to  us  Britons — ^the  de- 
spised barbaric  hordes  **  at  the  ends  of  the 
the  earth" — ^to  note  such  evident  traits  of  an 
early  eastern  origin  for  the  humbler  tumili 
that  crown  our  Cornish  heights,  and  are 
thickly  studded  over  the  downs  of  Dorset- 
shire !  From  the  heaped  ramparts  of  Maidua 
Castle  it  is  easy  to  count  (I  have  done  it  my- 
self) threescore  and  upwards  of  such  pious 
mounds ;  and  they  stretch  far  away,  knob- 
bing every  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wey- 
mouth with  evidences  that  our  fathers  were 
not  the  degraded,  uncivilized,  and  cannibal 
race  of  savages  which  many  modems  think 
them;  from  the  imputation  of  which  cal- 
umnies archaeology  alone  has  power  to  re- 
deem their  memories.    We  do  not  claim  in- 
deed for  these  so  hoar  antiquity  as  for  many 
other  cairns,  but  we  recognize  them,  never- 
theless, as  legitimate  children  of  the  patri- 
archal times— only  one  remove  from  the 
Druidical  remains  of   Britain.      These  also 
are  traditionary  offsets  of  the  earliest  natural 
religion ;  and  that  which,  in  our  ignorant 
complacency,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard   as  utterly  pagan,  heathenish,   and 
abominable,  may  have  been  but  a  very  few 
shades  darker  than  the  dim  lights  accorded 
to  the  patriarchs. 

Sixthly  may  be  numbered  the  Tolmen,  or 
stones  of  passage :  such  did  Israel  erect  in 
the  middle  of  Jordan  for  a  testimony;  of 
such  also  are  the  ancient  terminal  logs  of 
Rome  and  Greece ;  likewise,  rock-built  way- 
marks,  and  possibly  such  as  here  and  there 
occur  over  moors,  and  in  mountainous  paths, 
as  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  elsewhere.  Per- 
haps the  great  Nilometers  of  Egypt,  though 
put  in  after  times  to  the  agricultural  good  use 
of  marking  the  level  of  the  river,  had  origi- 
nally somewhat  to  do  with  stones  of  pas- 
sage ;  they  may  have  marked  a  ghaut,  or 
ferry- pi  ace,  and  in  Upper  Egypt,  among  the 
falls  of  Philae,  they  might  have  pointed  out 
a  ford.  On  the  banks  of  the  Teign,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Exeter,  we  noticed,  conjectu- 
rally,  a  tolmen ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that 
local  instances  might  be  found  in  plenty  of 
large  detached  stones  lying  near  many  a 
ferry. 

Seventhly,  and  last  in  time  as  in  order,  we 
place  the  Logging  or  Logan  stones.    Here 
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alone  Egypt  fails  us,  if  we  seek  for  anaio- 
ffous  objects ;  and  it  is  competent  to  allege, 
for  such  present  failure,  at  least  four  suffi- 
cient reasons,  if  rightly  we  may  guess  them. 
First,  it  is  venr  possible  that  as  the    mag- 
nificent Egyptuin    could  not,  from  natural 
causes,  produce  this  rocky  balance  on  any- 
thing approaching  to  an  equal  scale  of  gran- 
deur with  his  other  deifications  of  the  patri- 
archal religion,  he  might  be  bold  enough  to 
reject  it  altogether.     Secondly,  the  desolat- 
ing fury  of  Cambyses,  which  is  known  to 
have  been  to  old  Egypt  what  the  tornado  is 
to  a  West  Indian  grove  of  canes,  may  well 
hava  wiped  out  all  such  tottering  vestigia. 
If  an  intoxicated  lot  of  sea-faring  idiots  could 
avail  to  overthrow  the  Cornish  wonder,  (a 
iQasa  of  ninety  tons,)  how  should  not  the 
Persian  madman,  with  his  thousands,  utterly 
erase  those  lightly  balanced  rocks  ?      He 
might  in    a  great  measure   be    powerless 
against  the  temple  and  the  pyramid,  but  the 
logan-stone  could  not  withstand  the  fury  of 
that  despotic  hurricane  against  old  Egypt's 
gods;  and  once  dislocated  from  their  pivots, 
no  human  will  or  power,  from  those  days  to 
these  of  Mehemet  Ali*s  successor,  has  since 
been  exerted  for  their  hypothetic  restoration. 
Our  third  reason  is,  that,  to  a  probable  con- 
jecture, the  rocking-stone  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin:     ApoUonius,  and    Ptolemy ,- 
and  Pliny,  are  chronological  children  to  the 
Pharaohs,  and  to  pristine  Druidism  ;  and  we 
would  argue  that  these  symptoms  of  jug- 
glery and  priestcraft  inferred  a  late-in-time  de- 
cline of  traditionary  truths.  Additionally  and 
lastly,  it  is  possible,  that  the  artificial  logan- 
stone  may  well  have   been  suggested  by 
freaks  of  nature  upon  rocky  shores,  which 
the  priest  of  Luxor  or  Lycopolis  could  never 
have  chanced  to  see.    They  seldom  or  never 
occur  but  where  nature  has  all  but,  if  not 
actually,  set  the  example.     Near  the  cele- 
brated Boskenna  logan  of  Cornwall,  a  mass 
of  rock  like  a  hay-stack,  easily  moved  by  a 
child's  hand,  albeit  now  with  peril  kept  in  its  po- 
sition by  dint  of  oak  and  iron — our  own  eyes 
took  notice  of  several  mighty  rocks,  nearly  in 
a  state  of  insulation  from  the    effects  of 
weather  eating  away  all   but  the  weight- 
hardened  central  point  of  gravity;  one  in 
particular  there  is,  a  genuine  logan,  movable 
with  some  slight  difficulty,  and  manifestly  a 
natural,  not  an  artificial  consequence :  this  is 
a  perpendicular  pillar  of  granite,  leaning  near 
to  the  cliff-side,  and  locally  called  the  Lady's 
rock.     At  the  Land's  End,  we  pointed  out 
to  the  master  of  the  "  first  and  last"  house 
in  England^  to  what  lucrative  use  a  chisel 


might  be  applied  at  the  base  of  a  certain 
huge  rock,  nearly  decomposed  at  bottom, 
(much  more  deeply  than  the  Cheesering  of 
St.  Clare's,)  and  which  required  only  a  httle 
dangerous  chipping,  to  become  a  prime  op- 
position to  Boskenna.  If  ever  the  Druids 
poised  logans,  it  was,  to  our  guessing,  in  this 
shrewd  way,  the  good  and  wbe  way  of 
helping  nature ;  in  other  and  truer  words, 
getting  of  great  nature  all  the  help  we  can. 

Among  the  hurly-burly  of  immense  rocks 
to  the  westward  of  St.  Michael's  Mount — 
big  as  houses,  and  flung  together  as  careless- 
ly as  if  they  were  a  pavier's  heap  of  mac- 
adamized morsels — are  several,  dropped  by 
volcanic  or  Neptunic  power,  all  but  upon  the 
equipoise.  At  Drewsteignton  we  visited  a 
rocky  mass,  eighteen  feet  long,  ten  high,  and 
fifteen  wide,  which  had  manifestly  toppled 
down  from  a  neighboring  hill,  covered  with 
similar  boulders;  and  this,  to  our  notion, 
was  an  accidental  case  of  logan :  and  near 
Monmouth  is  the  Buckstone,  a  mass  of  large 
dimensions,  similarly  accidental  as  a  rocking- 
stone,  we  doubt  not,  although  there  are 
plenty  of  evidences  all  around  that  the 
Druids  had  adopted.it  for  a  centre  of  their 
operations.  Neither  of  these  logans — the 
one  on  the  very  edge  of  a  rapid  river,  the 
other  stopping  short  on  the  beetling  verge 
of  a  hill — could  have  been  man's  doing. 
And  in  a  secluded  glen  near  the  iron- works 
in  South  Wales,  we  have  rocked  a  beautiful 
miniature  logan-stone  of  some  ten  tons 
weight,  which,  from  the  utter  absence  of 
Druidism  in  its  neighborhood,  and  from  the 
numerous  fragments  of  shattered  cliff  lying 
round  it,  we  take  to  be  nature's  work,  and 
not  man's.  To  our  own  judgment,  then, 
after  some  observation  and  experience  in  such 
matters,  we  think  that  the  one  great  and 
sufficient  reason  why  Egypt  has  no  logan- 
stones  is,  because  nature  did  not  place  them 
there.  M«in's  hand  never  (in  despite  of  Bor- 
lase  we  say  it)  originally  set  up  those  mighty 
stones  of  trial,  although  he  might  have 
shrewdly  aided  time  in  abrading  away  the 
bases,  and  have  abetted  superstition  by  ar- 
ranging that  force  should  be  impotent  on  all 
the  sides  but  one.  That  the  Druid  came  to 
them,  is  as  true  as  that  Mahomet  went  to 
the  hill;  but  they  could  not  have  come  Uy 
the  Druid  at  his  will  any  readier  than  the 
hill  to  Mahomet :  that  rock  basins,  and  ar- 
ranged stones,  and  other  intimations  of  man's 
mind  occur  round  them,  is  equally  a  verity  ; 
but  the  superstitious  populace  would  naturally 
rally  round  their  crsOfty  priests  on  the  site  of 
such  earthly  miracles.     We  at  least  pretend 
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not  to  claim  a  patriarchal  origin  for  logans ; 
and  nothing  but  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  prevent 
us  from  suspecting  them  only  of  a  later  west- 
em  birth.  No  allusion  nearer  than  the  Ho- 
meric stone  of  Sisyphus  occurs  in  the  earliest 
writings ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive 
how  human  forethought  could  have  originat- 
ed the  idea,  as  how  human  power  gave  it 
effect.  In  every  other  case  except  that  of 
these  hu^e  touchstones,  the  process  of  Dru- 
idical  and  Cyclopic  architecture  is  explicable. 
Gradual  slopes  of  earth,  up  which  the  super- 
incumbent mass  might  be  levered  till  it 
topped  its  uprights,  could  easily  be  dufi^  and 
cleared  away,  after  the  top-stone  was  nrmly 
fixed  in  niu ;  and  the  mystery  is  thus  no 
longer  a  deep  one,  how  they  reared  the  sills 
of  Stonehen^e.  An  obelisk  is  easily  set  on 
end,  by  diggmg  a  hole  at  foot,  and  lifting  it 
behind  by  a  growing  mound  (possibly  with 
the  help  of  the  Archimedean  screw)  till  it 
reaches  the  perpendicular.  Boilers  and 
wedges,  and  other  ancient  dynamical  appli- 
ances, would  make  easy  work  of  stone  cir- 
cles, and  so  forth ;  but  so  tenderly  to  touch 
the  central  point  of  a  swajring  hill  of  granite, 
a  hundred  tons  in  weight,  and  to  leave  it 
there  self- poised,  when  the  slope  of  soil  by 
which  it  had  ascended  to  its  base  had  been 
perilously  picked  away,  were  indeed  a  prob- 
lem worthy  of  the  most  exact  engineering 
science,  aided  by  the  giant  miffht  of  Briareus, 
Otus,  and  Ephialtes,  with  AUas  himself  for 
their  captain. 

If,  as  some  learned  pundits  have  main- 
tained, Druidism  is  of  kin  to  early  Brahmin- 
ism,  (and  we  find  that  Diogenes  Laertius 
makes  the  Persian  Magi,  the  Chaldeans  of 
Babylon,  the  Hindoo  symnosophists,  and 
the  Gaulic  Druids,  to  be  identical  in  rites  and 
superstitions) — if  the  Drnidical  serpent's 
egg,  lore  and  learning  of  the  stars,  sacred 
fire,  groves,  natural  altars,  and  flowing  robes, 
seem  to  infer  propinquity,  we  can  perceive 
in  the  logan-stone  a  genuine  Hindoo  notion. 
As  nearly  as  man's  art,  or  his  vantage  taken 
of  the  chance  of  nature,  could  portray  it. 


that  almost  isolated  mass  would  symbolize 
the  globe :  the  later  and  absurder  fancy  of 
an  ornate  idolatry,  which  placed  the  world 
on  an  elephant  and  the  elephant  on  a  tor- 
toise, and  left  the  tortoise  to  stand  as  he 
could,  upon  nothing,  was  but  the  extravagant 
shadow  of  the  solid  mystic  logan.  A  rock- 
ins  stone  was,  in  a  myth,  the  self-supported 
sphere  ;  and  at  his  hallowed  will,  the  Arch- 
Druid,  vicegerent  of  Divinity,  sways  its  des- 
tinies, moving  it  as  easily  as  an  archer  might 
the  stone  upon  his  sling,  and  delegating  the 
like  majestic  power  to  calumniated  inno- 
cence, or  to  others  whom  he  would.  This 
was  at  once  a  sublime  and  picturesque 
thought  of  natural  religion  as  to  Provi- 
dence ;  and,  however  afterwards  corrupted 
to  purposes  of  craft  and  cruelty,  we  mar 
well  spare  a  little  reverence  for  the  marvel- 
lous and  mystic  rocking-stone. 

To  recur,  for  one  concluding  word,  to  the 
doctrines  of  Druidism.  We  find  attributed 
to  them  these  two  grand  and  fundamental 
truths  ; — the  spirituiu  nature  of  a  one  supe- 
rior Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  man's 
soul;  although  a  crowd  of  deified  heroes 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  divine  courts 
just  as  Romanism  now  has  peopled  heaven 
with  its  fabled  mediators;  and  in  similar 
extenuation,  although  transmigration  was, 
upon  pur^torial  principles,  engrafted  on 
the  second  noble  verity,  it  is  related,  that 
Pythagoras  learned  his  transmigrating  doe- 
trine  of  "  one  Abgaris,  a  Druid.  For  other 
wholesome  thoughts,  Strabo  asserts  that  the 
Druids  taught  a  future  conflagration  of  this 
material  world,  as  well  as  retained  a  distinct 
traditional  memory  of  the  deluge.  That 
they  practised  human  sacrifices  is  a  matter 
little  wonderful,  if  we  consider  how  easy  of 
perverse  interpretation  was  the  patriarchal 
offering  up  of  Isaac  ;  and  that  they  scorned 
to  worship  the  Divinity  in  any  other  than  his 
own  sublime  temple  of  "all  space,  whose 
altar  earth,  seas,  skies,"  is  a  pleasing  cor- 
roboration that  their  notions  of  religion  were 
derived  from  a  source  originally  pure. 
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MR.    MACAULAY'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND'. 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  IL     By  Thomas  Babiog- 
ton  Macaulay.     2  vols.  8vo.     1849. 


[Tbt  eritkal  Miimata  of  the  Quitarly-^Uie  great  ezpoaml  oT 
Brilah  eouerratiun.  miut  not  be  omitted.  lu  ability  and 
leveffitj  wiU  gire  it  a  leet,  even  If  lu  views  are  rejected.  We 
■my  add  that  iti  antbonUp  Is  generally  attribated  to  J.  Wilson 
Oioker,  Esq.,  the  distiagniBbed  editor  of  Jobnson's  Life  and 
Woika.  It  may  be  lemtfrked  that  the  Edinbnrgb  Review— 
perhape  from  Mr.  Macaalay's  intimate  conneotion  with  that 
joamal— has  taken  no  notice  of  this  great  work.— Ed.] 

The  reading  world  will  not  need  our  tes- 
timony, though  we  willingly  give  it,  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  possesses  great  talents  and  extra- 
ordinary acquirements.  .  He  unites  powers 
and  has  achieved  successes,  not  only  various, 
but  different  in  their  character,  and  seldom 
indeed  conjoined  in  one  individual.  He  was 
while  in  Parliament,  though  not  quite  an 
orator,  and  still  less  a  debater,  the  most 
brilliant  rhetorician  of  the  House.  His 
Boman  ballads  (as  we  said  in  an  article  on 
their  first  appearance)  exhibit  a  novel  idea 
worked  out  with  a  rare  felicity,  so  as  to 
combine  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  minstrels 
with  the  regularity  of  construction  and 
sweetness  of  versification  which  modem  taste 
requires;  and  his  critical  Essays  exhibit  a 
wide  variety  of  knowledge  with  a  great  fer- 
tility of  illustration,  and  enough  of  the  salt 
of  pleasantry  and  sarcasm  to  flavor,  and  in 
some  deOTee  disguise,  a  somewhat  declama- 
tory and  pretentious  dogmatism.  It  may 
seem  too  epigrammatic,  but  it  is,  in  our 
serious  judgment,  strictly  true,  to  say  that 
his  History  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  combina- 
tion and  exaggeration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
all  his  former  efforts.  It  is  as  full  of  politi- 
cal prejudice  and  partisan  advocacy  as  any 
of  his  parliamentary  speeches.  It  makes 
the  facts  of  English  history  as  fabulous  as 
his  Lays  do  those  of  Roman  tradition ;  and 
it  is  written  with  as  captious,  as  dogmatical, 
and  as  cynical  a  spirit  as  the  bitterest  of  his 
reviews.  That  upon  so  serious  an  under- 
taking he  has  lavished  uncommon  exertion, 
is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  nor  can  any  one  during 
the  first  reading  escape  the  entrainement  of 
his  picturesque,  vivid,  and  pregnant  execu- 


tion ;  but  we  have  fairly  stated  the  impres- 
sion left  on  ourselves  by  a  more  calm  and 
leisurely  perusal.     We  have  been  so  long  the 
opponents  of  the  political  party  to  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  belongs  that  we  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  again  meetbff  him  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  literature.     We  are  of  that  class 
of  Tories — Protestant  Tories,  as  they  were 
called — that  have  no  sympathy  with   the 
Jacobites.     We  are  as  strongly  convinced  as 
Mr.  Macaulay  can  be  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688 — of  the  general  prudence 
and  expediency  of  the  steps  taken  by  our 
Whig  and  Tory  ancestors  of  the  Convention 
Parliament,  and  of  the  happiness,  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  of  the  constitutional  results. 
We  were,  therefore,  not  without  hope  that 
at  least  in  these  two  volumes,  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  the  progress  and  accomplish- 
ment of  that  Revolution,  we  might  without 
any  sacrifice  of  our  poHtical  feelings  enjoy 
unalloyed  the  pleasures  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  bigh  powers 
both  of  research  and  illustration.     That  hope 
has  been  deceived :  Mr.  Macaulay's  histori- 
cal narrative  is  poisoned  with  a  rancor  more 
violent  than  even  the  passions  of  the  time  ; 
and  the  literary  qualities  of  the  work,  though 
in  some  respects  very  remarkable,  are  far 
from    redeeming    its     substantial     defects. 
There  is  hardly  a  page — we  speak  literally, 
hardly  a  page — that  does  not  contain  some- 
thing objectionable  either  in  substance  or  in 
color ;  and  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  and  at 
first  captivating  narrative  is  perceived  on  ex- 
amination  to   be   impregnated   to  a   really 
marvellous  degree  with  bad  taste,  bad  feeling, 
and,  we  are  under  the  painful   necessity  of 
adding — bad  faith. 

These  are  grave  charges ;  but  we  make 
them  in  sincerity,  and  we  think  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  prove  them  ;  and  if,  here  or  here- 
after, we  should  seem  to  our  readers  to  use 
harsher  terms  than  good  taste  might  ap- 
prove, we  beg  in  excuse  to  plead  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  one*s  attention  on,  and  to 
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transcribe  large  porlions  of  a  work,  without 
being  in  some  degree  infected  with  its  spirit ; 
and  Mr.  Macaulaj's  pa^es,  whatever  may  be 
their  other  eharacterisUcs,  are  as  copious  a 
repertorium  of  Tituperative  eloquence  as,  we 
believe,  our  language  can  produce,  and  es- 
pecially against  everything  in  which  he 
chooses  (whether  right  or  wrong)  to  recog- 
nize the  shibboleth  of  Toryism.  We  shall  en- 
deavor, however,  in  the  expression  of  our 
opinions,  to  remember  the  respect  we  owe  to 
our  readers  and  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  general 
character  and  standing  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, rather  than  the  provocations  and  exam- 
ple of  the  volumes  immediately  before  us. 

Mr.  Macaulay  announces  his  intention  of 
briilging  down  the  hbtory  of  England  almost 
to  our  own  times ;  but  these  two  volumes 
are  complete  in  themselves,  and  we  may 
fairly  consider  them  as  a  history  of  the  Rev- 
olution ;  and  in  that  light  the  6r8t  question 
that  presents  itself  to  us  is  why  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  has  been  induced  to  re-write  what  had 
already  been  so  often  and  even  so  recently 
written — among  others,  by  Dalrymple,  a 
strenuous  but  lK>nestWbig>  and  by  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay*8  own  oracles,  Fox  and  Mackintosh  ? 
It  may  be  answered  that  both  Fox  and 
Mackintosh  left  their  works  imperfect.  Fox 
got  no  farther  than  Monmouth^  death ;  but 
Mackintosh  came  down  to  the  Orange  in- 
vasion, and  covered  full  nine-tenths  of  the 
period  as  yet  occupied  by  Mr.  Mfuuiulay. 
Why  then  did  Mr.  Macaulay  not  content 
himself  with  beginning  where  Mackintosh 
left  off — that  is,  with  the  Revolution  ?  and 
it  would  have  been  the  more  natural,  because, 
as  our  readers  know,  it  is  there  that  Hume's 
history  terminates. 

What  reason  does  he  give  for  this  work  of 
supererogation  ?  None.  He  does  not  (as 
we  shall  see  more  fully  by  and  by)  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  Mackintosh's  history,  no 
more  than  if  it  had  never  existed.  Has  he 
produced  a  new  fact?  Not  one.  Ha9  he 
discovered  any  new  materials?  None,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  but  the  collections  of 
Fox  and  Mackmtosh,*  confided  to  him  by 

*  It  appears  from  two  notes  of  acknowledgments 
to  M.  Guuot  and  the  keepers  of  the  archives  at  the 
Haeue,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  obtained  some  additions 
to  the  eopiee  which  Mackintosh  already  had  of  the 
letters  of  Bonquillo  the  Spanish  and  Citters  the 
Dutch  minister  at  the  court  of  James.  We  may 
conjecture  thai  these  additions  were  insifn^cant, 
since  Mr.  Macaulay  has  nowhere,  tliat  we  nave  ob- 
served, specially  noticed  them;  but  except  these, 
whatever  they  may  be,  we  find  no  trace  of  anything 
that  Fox  and  Mackintoeb  had  not  already  examined 
and  classed 


their  families.  It  seems  to  us  a  novelty  in 
literary  practice  that  a  writer  raised  fa,r  by 
fame  and  fortune  above  the  vulgar  tempta- 
tions of  the  craft  should  undertake  to  tell  a 
story  already  frequently  and  recently  told  by 
masters  of  the  highest  authority  and  moat 
extensive  information,  without  having,  or 
even  professing  to  have,  any  additional  means 
or  special  motive  to  account  for  the  attempt. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  we  can  trace 
Mr.  Macaulay 's  design  to  its  true  source — 
the  example  and  success  of  the  author  of 
Waverley.  The  Historical  Novel,  if  not  in- 
vented, at  least  first  developed  and  illustra- 
ted by  the  happy  genius  of  Scott,  took  a  sud- 
den and  extensive  hold  of  the  publi<i  taste ; 
he  himself,  in  most  of  his  subsequent  novels, 
availed  himself  largely  of  thid  historical  ele- 
ment which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
popularity  of  Waverley.  The  press  haa 
since  that  time  groaned  with  his  imitators. 
We  have  had  historical  novels  of  all  classes 
and  grrades.  We  have  had  served  upin  this 
form  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  the  Gxinpowder  Plot  and  the  Fire 
of  London,  Damley  and  Richelieu — and  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  with  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  appeared  a  professed  romance  of  Mr. 
Amsworth's  on  the  same  subject — James  II. 
Nay,  on  a  novelist  of  this  popular  order  has 
been  conferred  the  office  of  JHistoriograpker 
to  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  too  mature  not  to  have  well 
measured  his  own  peculiar  capacities,  not 
rich  in  invention  but  mgenious  in  application, 
saw  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  that  history  itself  would  be  much 
more  popular  with  a  large  embroidcir  of 
personal,  social,  and  even  topographical 
anecdote  and  illustration,  instead  of  the  sober 
garb  in  which  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  it.  Few  histories  indeed  ever  were  or 
could  be  written  without  some  admixture  of 
this  sort.  The  father  of  the  art  himself,  old 
Herodotus,  vivified  his  text  with  a  greater 
share  of  what  we  may  call  personal  anecdote 
than  any  of  his  classical  followers.  Modem 
historians,  as  they  happened  to  have  more  or 
less  of  what  we  may  call  artistic  feeling, 
admitted  more  or  less  of  this  decoration  into 
their  text,  but  always  with  an  eye  (which 
Mr.  Macaulay  never  exercises)  to  the  appro- 
priateness and  value  of  the  illustration. 
Generally,  however,  such  matters  have  been 
thrown  into  notes,  or,  in  a  few  instances — as 
by  Dr.  Henry  and  in  Mr.  Knight's  interest- 
ing and  instructive  "  Pictorial  History" — ^into 
separate  chapters.  The  large  class  of  memoir- 
writers  may  also  be  fainy    considered  as 
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aneedotical  historians — and  they  are  in  fact 
the  sources  from  which  the  novelists  of  the 
new  school  extract  their  principal  characters 
and  main  incidents. 

Mr.  Macaulay  deals  with  history,  evident- 
ly, as  we  think,  in  imitation  of  the  novelists 
— his  first  object  beinp  always  picturesque 
effect — ^his  constant  endeavor  to  give  from  all 
the  repositories  of  gossip  that  have  reached 
us  a  kind  of  circumstantial  reality  to  his  inci- 
dents, and  a  sort  of  .dramatic  life  to  his 
personages.  For  this  purpose  he  would  not 
be  veiy  solicitous  about  contributing  any 
substantial  addition  to  histprr*  strictly  so 
called ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  wiliioffly  taken  it  as  he  found  it,  adding 
to  it  such  laoe  and  trimmings  as  he  could 
collect  from  the  Monmouth- street  of  litera- 
ture, seldom  it  may  be  safely  presumed  of 
very  delicate  quality.  It  is,  as  Johnson 
drolly  said,  **  an  old  coat  with  a  new  facing — 
the  old  dog  in  a  new  doublet."  The  concep- 
tion was  bold,  and — so  (ar  as  availing  him- 
self, like  other  novelists,  of  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  produce  a  popular  and  profitable 
effect — the  experiment  has  been  eminently 
suocessful. 

But  besides  the  obvious  incentives  just 
noticed,  Mr.  Macaulay  had  also  the  stimulus 
of  what  we  may  compendiously  call  a  strong 
party  spirit.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  Whigs  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
their  share  in  the  historical  hbrary  of  the 
Revolution :  besides  Rapin,  Echard,  and 
Jones,  who,  though  of  moderate  politics  in 
general,  were  stout  friends  to  the  Revolution, 
they  have  had  of  professed  and  lealous 
Whigs,  Burnet,  the  foundation. of  all,  Ken- 
nett,  Oldmixon,  Dalyrmple,  Laing,  Brodie, 
Fox,  and  finally  Mackintosh  and  his  continu- 
ator,  besides  innumerable  writers  of  less  note, 
who  naturally  adopted  the  successful  side ; 
and  we  should  not  have  supposed  that  the 
reader  of  any  of  those  historians,  and  partic- 
ularly the  later  ones,  could  complain  that 
they  had  been  too  sparing  of  imputation,  or 
even  vituperation,  to  the  opposite  party. 
But  not  so'  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  on  the  face  of  his  pages  is 
personal  virulence — ^if  he  has  at  all  succeeded 
m  throwing  an  air  of  fresh  life  into  his  char- 
acters, it  is  mainly  due,  as  any  impartial  and 
collected  reader  will  soon  discover,  to  the 
simple  circumstance  of  his  hating  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  opposite  party  as  bitterly,  as 
passionately,  as  if  they  were  his  own  personal 
enemies — more  so,  indeed,  we  hope  than  he 
would  a  mere  poUtioal  antagonist  of  his  own 
day.      When  some  one  suggested  to  the 


angry  O'Neil  that  one  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
families  whom  he  was  reviling  as  strangers 
had  been  four  hundred  years  settled  in  Ire- 
land, the  Milesian  replied,  '*  I  hate  the  churk 
as  if  they  had  come  but  yesterday^*  Mt, 
Macaulay  seems  largely  endowed  with  this 
(as  with  a  more  enviable)  species  of  memory, 
and  he  hates,  for  example.  King  Charles  I. 
as  if  he  had  been  murdered  only  yesterday. 
Let  us  not  be  understood  as  wishing  t  o 
abridge  an  historian's  full  hberty  of  censure- 
but  he  should  not  be  a  satirist,  still  less  a 
libeller.  We  do  not  say  nor  think  that  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  censures  were  always  unmerited 
— far  from  it — but  they  are  always,  we  think 
without  exception,  immoderate.  Nay,  it 
would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  this 
massacre  of  character  is  the  point  on  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  must  chiefly  rest  any  claims 
he  ean  advance  to  the  praise  of  impartiality, 
for  while  he  paints  everything  that  looks  like 
a  Tory  in  the  blackest  colors,  he  does  not 
altogether  spare  any  of  the  Whigs  against 
whom  he  takes  a  spite,  although  he  always 
visits  them  with  a  gentler  correction.  In 
fact,  except  Ohver  Cromwell,  King  William, 
a  few  gentlemen  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  executed  or  exiled  for  high  treason,  and 
every  dissenting  minister  that  he  has  or  can 
find  occasion  to  notice,  there  are  hardly  any 
persons  mentioned  who  are  not  stigmatized 
as  knaves  or  fools,  differing  only  in  degrees 
of  "turpitude"  and  "imbecility."  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  almost  realized  the  work  that 
Alexander  Chalmers's  playful  imagination 
had  fancied,  a  Biographia  Flagitiasa,  or  The 
Lives  of  Eminent  Scoundrels,  This  is  also 
an  imitation  of  the  Historical  Novel,  though 
rather  in  the  track  of  Eugene  Aram  and 
Jack  Sheppard  than  of  Waverley  or  Wood- 
stock ;  but  what  would  you  have  ?  To  attain 
the  picturesque — the  chief  object  of  our 
artist — he  adopts  the  ready  process  of  dark 
colors  and  a  rough  brush.  Nature,  even  at 
the  worst,  is  never  gloomy  enough  for  a 
Spagnoletto,  and  Judge  Jeffries  himself,  for 
the  first  time,  excites  a  kind  of  pity  when  we 
find  him  (like  one  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
akin)  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 

From  this  first  general  view  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  Historical  Novel  we  now  proceed  to 
exhibit  in  detail  some  grounds  for  the  opin- 
ion which  we  have  ventured  to  express. 

We  premise  that  we  are  about  to  enter 
into  details,  because  there  is  in  fact  little  to 
question  or  debate  about  but  details.  We 
have  already  hinted  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  new  fact  of  any  consequence,  and,  we 
think  we  can  safely  add,  hardly  a  new  view 
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of  any  historical  fieuit,  in  the  whole  book. 
Whatever  there  may  remain  questionable  or 
debatable  in  the  hbtory  of  the  period,  we 
should  have  to  argue  with  Burnet,  Dalrjm- 
pie,  or  Mackintosh,  and  not  with  Mr  Macau- 
lay.  It  would,  we  know,  have  a  grander  air 
if  we  were  to  make  his  book  the  occasion  of 
disquisitions  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
constitution — on  the  causes  by  which  the 
monarchy  of  the  Tudors  passed,  through  the 
murder  of  Charles,  to  the  despotism  of 
Cromwell — how  again  that  produced  a  res- 
toration, which  settled  none  of  the  great 
moral  or  political  Questions  which  had  gene- 
rated all  those  agitations,  and  which,  in  re- 
turn, those  agitations  had  complicated  and 
inflamed — and  how,  at  last,  the  undefined, 
discordant,  and  antagonistic  pretensions  of 
the  roval  and  democratical  elements  were 
reconciled  by  the  Revolution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights — and,  finally,  whether  with  too  much 
or  too  little  violence  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  constitution — all  these  topics,  we  say, 
would,  if  we  were  so  inclined,  supply  us,  as 
they  have  supplied  Mr.  Macaulay,  with 
abundant  opportunities  of  grave  tautolo^ 
and  commonplace;  but  we  decline  to  raise 
sham  debates  on  points  where  there  is  no 
contest.  We  can  have  little  historic  differ- 
ence, properly  so  called,  with  one^  who  has 
no  historical  difference  on  the  main  facts  with 
anybody  else :  instead,  then,  of  pretending  to 
treat  any  great  questions,  either  of  constitu- 
tional learning  or  political  philosophy,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  humbler  but  more 
practical  and  more  useful  task  above  stated. 
Our  first  complaint  is  of  a  comparatively 
small  and  almost  mechanical,  and  yet  very 
real,  defect — the  paucity  and  irregularity  of 
his  dates,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  few 
that  he  does  ^ve  are  overlaid,  as  it  were,  by 
the  text.  This,  though  it  may  be  very  con- 
venient to  the  writer,  and  quite  indifferent  to 
the  reader,  of  an  historical  romance,  is  per- 
plexing to  any  one  who  might  wish  to  read 
and  weigh  the  book  as  a  serious  history,  of 
which  dates  are  the  guides  and  landmarks ; 
and  when  they  are  visibly  neglected  we  can- 
not but  suspect  that  the  hustorian  will  be 
found  not  very  solicitous  about  strict  accura- 
cy. This  negligence  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  what  looks  hke  a  very  copious 
table  of  contents,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  whole  hbtory — that,  indeed,  on 
which  the  Revolution  finally  turned — the  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Mary  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  is  not  noticed ;  nor  is  any  date  affix- 
ed to  the  very  cursory  mention  of  it  in  the 
text.    It  is  rather  hard  to  force  the  reader 


who  buys  this  last  new  model  history,  in  gen- 
eral 80  profuse  of  details,  to  recur  to  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  ones  to  discover  that  this 
important  event  happened  in  the  year  1675, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November — aSiay  thrice 
over  remarkable  in  William's  history — ^for  his 
birth,  his  marriage,  and  his  arrival  with  his 
invading  army  on  the  coast  of  Devon. 

Our  second  complaint  is  of  one  of  the  least 
important,  perhaps,  but  most  prominent  de- 
fects of  Mr.  Macaulay's  book — his  style — 
not  merely  the  choice  and  order  of  words, 
commonly  called  style,  but  the  turn  of  mind 
which  prompts  the  choice  of  expressions  as 
well  as  of  topics.  We  need  not  repeat  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  a  great  facility  of  language, 
a  prodigal  copia  verborum — that  he  narrates 
rapidly  and  clearly — that  he  paints  very 
forcibly — and  that  his  readers  throughout 
the  tale  are  carried  on,  or  away,  by  something 
of  the  sorcery  which  a  brilliant  orator  exer- 
cises over  his  auditory.  But  he  has  also  in  a 
great  degree  the  faults  of  the  oratorical  style. 
He  deals  much  too  largely  in  epithets — a 
habit  exceedingly  dangerous  to  historical 
truth.  He  habitually  constructs  a  piece  of 
what  should  be  calm,  dispassionate  narrative, 
upon  the  model  of  the  most  passionate 
peroration — adhering  in  numberless  instances 
to  precisely  the  same  specific  formula  of 
artifice.  His  diction  is  often  inflated  into 
fustian,  and  he  indulges  in  exaggeration  till  it 
sometimes,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  amounts 
to  falsehood.  It  is  a  common  fault  of  those 
who  strive  at  producing  oratorical  effects,  to 
oscillate  between  commonplace  and  extrava- 
gance ;  and  while  studying  Mr.  Macaulay, 
one  feels  as  if  vibrating  between  facts  that 
every  one  knows  and  consequences  which 
nobody  can  believe.  We  are  satisfied  that 
whoever  will  take,  as  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do,  the  pains  of  sifting  what  Mr.  Macau- 
lay has  produced  from  his  own  mind  with 
what  he  has  borrowed  from  others,  will  be 
entirely  of  our  opinion.  In  truth,  when, 
after  reading  a  page  or  two  of  this  book,  we 
have  occasion  to  turn  to  the  same  transaction 
in  Burnet,  Dalrymple,  or  Hume,  we  feel  as 
if  we  were  exchanging  the  glittering  agility 
of  a  rope-dancer  for  gentlemen  in  the  attire 
and  attitude  of  society.  And  we  must  say 
that  there  is  not  one  of  those  writers  thi^ 
does  not  give  a  clearer  and  more  trustworthy 
account  of  all  that  is  really  historical  in  the 
period  than  can  be  collected  from  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  more  decorated  pages.  We  invite 
our  readers  to  try  Mr.  Macaulay's  merits  as 
an  historian  by  the  test  of  comparison  with 
hia  predece88(mi. 
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The  very  first  line  of  his  namtive  is  an  ex- . 
ample  of  that  kiad  of  pompoos  comcaoaplace 
that  looka  like  BometluDg  and  is  Dothing : 

"Nothing  in  the  early  existenoe  of  Britain  in- 
dicated the  greatneaa  which  she  was  dettined  to 
attain."— i.  4. 

This  is  in  an  exordium  that  would  have 
fitted  the  luatory  of  any  nation  whatever.  It 
might  indeed  be  more  truly  said  that  nothing 
in  the  early  existence  of  Borne — nothing  in 
the  early  existence  of  France — indicated  the 
greatness  which  they  were  destined  to  attain. 
The  Britons  had  at  least  a  separate  and 
independent  geographical  position,  which 
neither  the  ciwile  of  Rome  nor  that  of  France 
enjoyed,  and  a  position  so  remarkable,  toto 
mbe  divuoi,  as  even  to  be  the  tbeme  of 
poetry  before  France  had  the  rudiments  of 
national  exbienoe. 

In  the  following  passage  we  hardly  know 
which  to  wonder  most  at — its  pomp  or  its 
utter  futility  : 


"From  this  communion  [with  the  lingering 
ciTiliHtioD  of  the  Eastern  Empire]  Britain  wascut 
off.  Her  shores  were,  to  the  polished  nee  which 
dwelt  by  the  Bosphorus,  objects  of  a  mysterions 
horror,  such  as  that  with  which  die  lonisns  of 
the  age  of  Homer  had  regarded  the  Strait*  of 
Bcylla  and  the  city  oftheLestrygonian  cannibals. 
There  was  one  province  of  our  island  in  which, 
as  Procopins  haa  been  told,  the  ground  was  cov- 
eRd  witn  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no 
roan  conld  inliale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate 
region  the  spirits  of  the  dep:irted  were  ferried 
over  from  the  land  of  the  Fraaks  at  midnight.  A 
strange  race  of  fishermen  performed  (he  ghastly 
office.  The  speech  of  the  dead  was  distinctly 
heard  by  the  boatman :  their  weight  made  the 
Irael  sink  deep  in  the  water;  bnt  their  forms 
were  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  Such  were  the 
marvels  which  an  able  historian,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Belisarius,  of  Simplicius.andofTribonian, 
gravely  related  in  the  rith  and  polite  Conslanti- 
Dopte,  touching  the  country  in  which  the  fonnder 
of  CoDSlantinople  had  assomed  the  imperial  pnr- 
ple."~i.  5. 

This  is  amistake  of  Ur.  Macaulay's,  exagger- 
ating a  mistake  of  Procopius.  Procopius 
■ays  no  such  thing  of  Brilain ;  he  mentions 
Britain — an  bland,  Mr.  Macaulay  might 
have  remembered,  already  known  to  the 
world  not  merely  as  the  place  "  in  which  the 
founder  of  Constantinople  had  assumed  the 
Imperial  purple" — but  by  the  writings  of 
Cmsar  and  Tacitus.  But  Procopius  adds  that 
there  is  reported  to  be  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood anolher  island,  called  Brittia,  of  which 
he  relates  those  wonders.    It  ia  clear  that 


there  waa  no  snch  other  island,  unless,  in- 
deed, Ireland  was  meant,  and  there  are 
legends — St.  Patrick,  the  reptiles,  the  pnma- 
tory,  and  the  ferrymen  of  Lough  Derg,  Sc. 
— which  are  not  far  short  of  the  won^rs  of 
Brittia,  for  he  speaks  of  both  in  the  same 
wige  as  difi'erent  islands ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
Procopius  himself,  whatever  his  informants 
might  do,  could  have  mistaken  this  marvel- 
lous region  for  Britain.  But  even  if  Proco- 
pius had  spoken  of  Britain,  we  should  still 
wonder  that  the  author  of  the  "Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome"  did  not  recollect  that  Virgil 
had  told  nearly  the  same  story  of  the  Arer- 
RUin  region  : 

"  Qaam  super  hand  alls  poterant  impnne  volanles 
Tenders  iter  pennis  ;  talis  sese  halitui  atria 
Fsucibus  efi'undens    .    .    . 
Portitor  has  horrendas  aquas  et  flumina  servat 
Terrihili  sqaalore  Charon." 

And  Cicero  notices  Uiat  such  aupersUtJons 
sfllt  lingered  in  that  neighborhood — in  victnia 
lutttra,  (l  Ttttc.,  10.)  Does  that  prove  that 
the  country  between  Kome  and  Naples  was, 
in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Yirgil,  utterly 
unknown  and  barbarous  ?  We  again  wonder 
that  a  grave  historian  should  think  that  such 
a  story  could  possibly  relate  to  an  island  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  which  the 
Komans  had  been  for  upwards  of  four  cen- 
turies— and  introduce  It  to  prove  nothing,  as 
far  as  we  can  see — but  what,  we  own,  it  does 
prove — that  "  able  historians"  may  tell  very 
foolish  stories,  and  that  an  over-anxiety  to 
show  one's  learning  may  betray  the  small - 
ness  and  occaaionality  of  the  stock. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Macaulay  strwns  after  ver- 
bal eS'ect,  and  in  his  effort  loses  the  punt. 

"  Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  to 
silence  with  the  name  of  the  lian-heaTled  Planta- 


This  is  an  unlucky  occaaion  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Plantagenet,  which  assuredly  no 
Arabian  ear  had  ever  heard  nor  tongue  pro- 
nounced. How  much  more  really  strihing  is 
the  Nmplieity  of  Joinville — "  Quant  les  petiz 
enfans  des  Turcs  et  Sarrazins  crioient,  Icurs 
meres  leurs  diaoient  Tays-toy — Taya-toy  ;  ou 
j'yray  querir  le  Roi  Rieharl.  Et  de  paeurs 
qu'  ilz  avoient  se  taysoient."  And  then,  for- 
sooth, after  five  centuriea,  trundles  up  Mr. 
Macaulay,  puffing  and  blowing  with  his  lion- 
hearted  Plantagenet. 

When  he  complains  that  English  htHo- 
riant  are  too  partial  to  our  Norman  kings,  it 
ia  in  this  stylo : 
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*'  This  is,  in  troth,  as  ahsard  as  it  would  be  in 
a  Haytian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  nation- 
al pride  on  t!&  greatness  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth* 
and  to  speak  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillles  with  pat^ 
riot  regret  and  shame." — i.  14. 

If  a  regiment  of  militia  marches  into  Brid- 
port,  it  must  "  copm  pouring  in,*'  (i.  676.) 
If  many  witnesses  appeared  on  the  Popish 
Plot,  they  come  "pouring  forth,**  (i.  237.) 
When  the  Dutch  sail  up  the  Med  way,  the 
prose  Lay  is  careful  to  note — 

"  Tilbury  Fort,  the  place  where  Elizabeth  had 
with  a  manly  spirit  hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma 
and  Spain." 

Mr.  Macaulay  found  the  words  foul  scorn 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  speech  to  her  army  at 
Tilbury,  but  has  totally  mistaken  their  mean- 
ing, and  turned  them  into  nonsense.  If  the 
Queen  had  used  scorn  in  the  sense  of  defi- 
ance, she  'mifi;ht  perhaps  have  said  proud 
scorn;  but  she  spoke  of  foul  scorn  in  the 
sense  of  disgrace  or  insult. 

'*  *  I  know,*  said  she,  *  I  have  the  body  of  a 
weak  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  and  stomach  of 
a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too ;  and  think  U 
foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain  or  any  prince  of 
Europe  should  dare  invade  the  borders  of  my 
realm ;  to  which,  rather  than  that  any  dishonor 
should  grow,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms,'  &.c/*— 
Cabala,  p.  373. 

That  is,  she  hurled  defiance  because  she 
would  not  endure  foul  scorn. 

If  Mr.  Macaulay  is  often  too  grandiloquent, 
he  sometimes  seeks  efiPect  in  a  studied  mean- 
ness of  expression. 

The  chaplam  in  squires'  houses,  temp.  Ch. 
II.,  was,  Mr.  Macaulay  says,  denied  the 
delicacies  of  the  table,  but  he 

"  migU  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  car- 
roto.^'— i.  328. 

Burnet  was  one  day  very  anxious  to  see 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  a  very  important 
communication  from  the  Princess — no  less, 
indeed,  than  her  intention  that,  when  she 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  William  should 
be  king  regnant,  not  king  consort ;  but  the 
Doctor  was  obliged  to  postpone  it  because 
the  Prince,  he  says,  *'  was  that  day  hunting** 
This  Mr.  Macaulay  renders — 

"  William  was  many  miles  off  after  a  stag.^^ — 
ii.  181. 

There  was  probably  no  stag-hunt  at  all — ^Wil- 
liam may  have  been  ahooting ;  but  this  low 


phrase  seems  introduced  to  suggest  that 
William  was  no  party,  and  even  quite  indif- 
ferent»  to  Burnet's  negotiation.  No— while 
that  momentous  question  was  in  debate  be- 
tween his  wife  and  his  chaplain,  *'  he  was  off 
after  a  stag.** 

Monmouth's  army  is  said,  in  the  style  of 
Percy's  Reliques,  to  have  been  ''in  evil 
case,  (i.  601 ;)  certain  Popish  priests  ''  spell 
like  washerwomen,**  (ii.  Ill ;)  and  the  charge 
of  royal  cavalry  tliat  finally  routed  the  rebels 
is  thus  enliv^ied  from  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
own  ballads. 

"The  life  Guards  and  Blues  came  priddng 
fast  from  Weston  Zoyland.^—i.  609. 

The  ballad  had  sung, 

•*  The  fiery  Duke  came  pricking  fast.^^ 

And  again ;  on  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops, 
the  history  says — 

"  The  boats  that  covered  the  Thames  gave  an 
answering  cfcecr."— ii.  886. 

The  ballad  on  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
sings— 

"  And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames 
Gave  back  an  anstoering  cheer. ^* 

In  the  last  scene  of  Monmouth-^ 

'*  The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office." 
— i.  6^8. 

And  after  all  it  was  not  a  hangman,  but  a 
headsman ;  and  a  wretched  one  too.  Surely, 
as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  says,  "  this  is  affecta- 
tions;" and,  in  truth,  affectation,  whether 
high  or  low,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  style,  which,  often 
vivid,  often  forcible,  often  exquisitely  preg- 
nant with  allusion  and  suggestion,  is  hardly 
ever  natural  through  a  page  together. 
As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  vitu- 

Eerative  style,  in  which,  as  we  have  said, 
e  excels  we  think  any  writer  in  our  lan- 
guage, we  select  first  the  case  of  Judge 
Jeffries,  both  because  it  is  the  one  which 
it  is  hardest  to  exaggerate,  and  because 
Mr.  Macaulay  begins  his  notice  of  ihk 
judicial  tyrant  by  a  special  profession  of 
dealing  with  him  as  a  "dispassionate  his- 
torian. ' — i.  449. 

We  are  far  from  questioning  the  abstract 
justice  of  the  epithets  bestowed  on  Jeffries, 
nor  should  we  have  professed  to  treat  of 
such  a  monster  dispassionately — for  we 
confess  we  never  refer  (o  one  of  the  trials 
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at  which  he  presided,  without  fresh  indig- 
nation and  horror — but  we  complain,  as  a 
matter  of  taste  and  style,  of  the  violence 
and  pertinacity  with  which  they  are  re- 
peated, quite  as  often  out  of  season  as  in ; 
until  at  last  Jeffries  himself  begins  to  ap- 
pear as  dispassionate  as  the  hbtorian. 

In  the  same  paragraph  in  which  we  read 
thjs  claim  of  being  dispassionate,  we  find, 
as  applied  to  JefiPries,  the  terms  wicked — ^ia- 
iolent — angry — audacity — depravity —  infa- 
my ;  and  on  the  very  next  page,  consummate 
bully — impudence  and  ferocity — yell  of  fury — 
odious — terrible — savage — fiendish.  These 
are  some — and  some  only — of  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  culled  from  two  half  pages  of  a 
dispassionate  history,  and  of  which  a  still 
more  odorous  assortment  may  be  found  scat- 
tered with  equal  liberality  through  the  rest 
of  the  volumes.  These  specimens  will,  how- 
ever, satisfy  any  reader,  however  strong  may 
be  his  antipathy  to  Jeffries*s  memory ;  and 
he  will,  we  think,  be  inclined  to  smile  at 
hearing  that  Mr.  Macaulav  takes  this  special 
occasion  of  directing  our  mdignation  against 
another  of  Jeffries's  enormities,  namely : 

"  The  profusion  of  maledictions  and  vitupera- 
tive epithets  which  composed  his  vocabulary  could 
hardly  be  rivalled  in  the  Fish  Market  or  the  Bear 
Garden.''— I  450. 

If  this  vocabulary  of  the  Fish  Market 
or  Bear  Garden  fMr.  Macaulay  must  ex- 
cuse our  use  of  nis  own  terms)  were  ap- 
plied only  to  such  delinquents  as  Jeffries, 
we  should  have  allowed  for  his  indignation, 
though  we  might  not  approve  his  taste; 
but  lie  is  really  a  Draco,  who  visits  with 
equal  severity  all  decrees  of  offense.  Of 
Chief  Justice  Wright  he  says : 

'*  Proverbial  ignorance  was  not  the  worst  fault : 
his  vices  ruined  him.  He  had  resorted  to  infamous 
ways  of  raisingr  money.  Ptior,  dissolute^  and 
shameless^  he  had  become  a  parasite  of  Jeffries." 
— ii.  276. 

For  Sir  William  Williams,  an  eminent 
Whig  lawyer,  who  became  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral under  James,  he  has  the  epithets  of 
odious — disgraceful —  hated — despised — un- 
blushing— abhorred — apostate — and,  as  if  all 
this  were  not  enough,  we  have,  as  a  final 
bouquet — 

"  How  men  can  live  under  such  iirfamy  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand ;  but  even  such  infamy  was 
not  enough  for  Williams," — ii.  627. 

Again — 

"^The  infamous  Timothy  HaU,  who  had  dis- 


tingnisbed  himself  b^  reading  the  declaration, 
[for  liberty  of  conscience,]  was  rewarded  with 
the  Bishopric  of  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  not  less  infamous  Parker."— li.  423. 

Every  great  painter  is  supposed  to  make  a 
lai^r  use  of  one  particular  color.  What 
a  monstrous  bladderful  of  infamy  Mr. 
Macaulay  must  have  squeezed  on  hb  pal- 
let when  he  took,  to  portrait-painting  ! 
We  have  no  concern,  except  as  friends  to 
historical  justice,  for  the  characters  of  any 
of  the  parties  thus  stigmatized,  nor  have 
we  room  or  time  to  discuss  these,  or  the 
hundred  other  somewhat  similar  cases 
which  the  volumes  present;  but  we  have 
looked  at  the  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  "as  is  his  wont,"  he  has,  with  the 
exception  of  Jeffries,  outrageously  exagger- 
ated them. 

We  must  next  notice  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  refers  to  and  uses  his  au- 
thorities— ^no  trivial  points  in  the  executipn 
of  a  historical  work — though  we  shall 
begin  with  comparatively  small  matters. 
In  his  chapter  on  manners,  which  we  may 
call  the  most  remarkable  in  his  book,  one 
of  his  most  frequent  references  is  to 
"  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684." 
It  is  referred  to  at  least  a  dozen  or  four- 
teen times  in  that  chapter  alone ;  but  we 
really  have  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay knew  the  nature  of  the  book  he  so 
frequently  quoted.  Cbamberlayne*s  work, 
of  which  the  real  title  is  Anglik  [or,  after 
the  Scotch  Union,  Magna  Britanniai] 
Notitia,  or  the  Present  State  of  England, 
[or  Great  JBritcUn,!  was  a  kind  of  periodi- 
cal publication,  half  histoiy  and  half  court 
calendar.  It  was  first  published  m  1669, 
and  new  editions  or  reprints,  with  new 
dates,  were  issued,  not  annually  we  be- 
lieve, but  so  frequently  that  there  are  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  of  them  in  the 
Museum,  ending  with  1755.  From  the 
way  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  quotes  Chamberlayne,  we  should 
almost  suspect  that  he  had  lighted  on  the 
volume  for  1684,  and,  knowing  of  no 
other,  considered  it  as  a  substantive  work 
published  in  that  year.  Once,  indeed,  be 
cites  the  date  of  1686,  but  there  was,  it 
seems,  no  edition  of  that  year,  and  this 
may  be  an  accidental  error;  but  however 
that  may  be,  our  readers  will  smile  when 
they  hear  that  the  two  first  and  several 
following  passages  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
cites  from  Chamberlayne,  (i.  290  and  291,) 
aa  ckaracterisHe  of  the  days  (^  Charles  IL, 
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distinctivelj  from  more  modem  times,  are 
to  be  found  Hieratim  in  every  succeeding 
"  Chamberlayne"  down  to  1765 — ^the  last 
we  have  seen — were  thus  continually  je- 
produced  because  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  table-book  knew  they  were 
not  particularly  characteristical  of  one 
year  or  reign  more  than  another — and 
now,  in  1849,  might  be  as  well  quoted  as 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
as  of  Charles  II.  We  must  add  that  there 
are  references  to  Chamberlayne  and  to 
several  weightier  books,  (some  of  which  we 
shall  notice  more  particularly  hereafter,) 
as  justifying  assertions  for  wliich,  on  ex- 
amining the  said  books  with  our  best 
diligence,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  shadow  of  authority. 

Our  readers  know  that  there  was  a  Dr. 
John  Eachard  who  wrote  a  celebrated  work 
on  the  **  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Con- 
tempt of  the  Clergy."  They  also  know  that 
there  was  a  Dr.  Lawrence  Echard  who  wrote 
both  a  History  of  England,  and  a  History  of 
the  Revolution.  Both  of  these  were  remark* 
able  men ;  but  we  almost  doubt  whether  Mr. 
MacaulaV)  who  quotes  the  works  of  each, 
does  not  confound  their  persons,  for  he  refers 
to  them  both  by  the  common  (as  it  may  once 
have  been)  name  of  j^acAard,  and  at  least 
twenty  times  by  the  wrong  name.  This,  we 
admit,  is  a  small  matter ;  but  what  will  some 
Edinburgh  reviewer  (temp,  Albert  V.)  say  if 
he  finds  a  writer  confounding  Catherine  and 
Thomas  Macaulay  as  **  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  great  Whig  History  of  England" — 
a  confusion  hardly  worse  than  that  of  the 
two  Eachard s — for  Catherine,  though  now 
forgotten  by  an  ungrateful  public,  made  quite 
as  much  noise  in  her  day  as  Thomas  does  in 
ours. 

But  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  a  heavier 
complaint  against  Mr.  Macaulay.  We  accuse 
him  of  a  habitual  and  really  injurious  perver- 
sion of  his  authorities.  This  unfortunate  in- 
dulgence, m  whatever  juvenile  levity  it  may 
have  originated,  and  through  whatever  steps 
it  may  have  grown  into  an  unconscious  habit, 
seems  to  us  to  pervade  the  whole  work — 
from  Alpha  to  Omega — from  Procopius  to 
Mackintosh — and  it  is  on  that  very  account 
the  more  difficult  to  bring  to  the  distinct  con- 
ception of  our  readers.  Individual  instances 
can  be,  and  shall  be,  produced ;  but  how  can 
we  extract  and  exhibit  the  minute  particles 
that  color  every  thread  of  the  texture? — 
how  extract  the  impalpable  atoms  that  have 
fermented  the  whole  brewing  ?  We  must  do 
as  Dr.  Faraday  does  at  the  Institution  when 
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he  exhibits  in  miniature  the  larger  processes 
of  Nature.  We  will  suppose,  then — taking 
a  simple  phrase  as  the  fairest  for  the  ex- 
periment— that  Mr.  Macaulay  found  Barillon 
saying  in  French  "  le  drdle  nCafait  peur"  or 
Burnet  saying  in  English  "  the  fellow  frighten- 
ed me"  We  should  be  pretty  sure  not  to  find 
the  same  words  in  Mr.  Macaulay.  He  would 
pause — he  would  first  consider  whether 
"the  fellow"  spoken  of  was  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory,  If  a  Whig,  the  thing  would  be  treated 
as  a  joke,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  would  transmute 
it  playfully  into  "the  rogue  startled  me,*" 
but  if  a  Tory,  it  would  take  a  deeper  dye, 
and  we  should  find  "  the  villain  assaulted  me;" 
and  in  either  case  we  should  have  a  grave 
reference  to 

Barillon,  J^;  1686;"  or,  "Burnet,  i. 907. 

If  our  reader  will  keep  this  formula  m  his 
mind,  he  will  find  it  a  fair  exponent  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  modus  operandi. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  compress  into 
an  admissible  compass  a  few  instances  of  this 
transmutation. 

There  was,  at  the  close  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  a  certain  Thomas  Dangerfield, 
"  a  fellow,"  Hume  tells  us,  "  who  had  been 
burned  in  the  hand  for  crimes,  transported, 
whipped,  pilloried  four  times,  fined  for  cheats, 
outlawed  for  felony,  convicted  of  coining, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  public  infamy  which 
the  laws  could  inflict  on  the  basest  and 
most  shameful  enormities." — Hume,  viii.  126. 
And  this  description  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
best  contemporary  testimony. 

ThiA  fellow  was  the  author  of  the  sham- 
conspiracy  called  the  meal- tub  plot,  which  he 
first  pretended  was  a  plot  of  the  Whigs 
against  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  but 
not  meeting  the  encouragement  he  hoped  in 
that  quarter,  he  turned  his  plot  into  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  to  murder  the  King.  For 
this  aspersion  he  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
James's  reign,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  of  course  be^ 
came  a  kind  of  Protestant  martyr ;  and  his 
popularity  with  that  party  was  very  much 
increased  by  his  having  been  killed  on  the 
day  of  his  flogging  by  a  strange  accident, 
and,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  adds,  by  the  hand  of 
a  Tory. 

The  good  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Danger- 
field  thus  became  precious  to  the  Whiffs; 
and  there  arc,  in  the  "  Bloody  Assizes"  (an 
authority  much  relied  on  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  by  him  we  believe  alone),  several  pieces 
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in  prose  and  tctm  in  honor  of  this  new  mar-  I 
lyt,  vho  is  ffravely,  in  a  long  elegy,  declared 
to  be  eqiuk^  if  not  superior,  to  the  earlier 
martyrs — Lords  Russell  and  Essex.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  relation  of  this 
sad  affair  we  were  exceedingly  surprised  to 
find  this  note '. 

"In  the  very  rare  volume  eniitled  'Succinct 
Genealogies,  l^  Robert  Halstead,'  Lord  Peter- 
borough says  tbat  Daagerlield,  with  whom  he  had 
some  iniercourse,  was  a  '  young  man  who  appear- 
ed under  a  decent  figure,  a  ^erioua  behavinr,  and 
with  words  that  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  a 
common  understanding.'" — i.  490, 

Onr  surprise  was  twofold — first,  to  find  Mr. 
Maoaulay  attempting  to  spreud  this  slight 
varnish  over  the  fame  of  Dangerfield,  whom 
he  had  himself  before  emphatically  called  a 
villain,  (i.  2S7;)  and,  secondly,  to  find  Lord 
Peterborough  cited  as  a  favorable  witness  to 
his  character.  What!  we  thought.  Lord 
Peterborough  prmiouncing  a  kind  of  panegy- 
ric upon  this  most  infamous  slanderer  of  both 
himself  and  the  Duke — it  was  incredible! 
But  Mr.  Macaulay  vouches  Lord  Peterbo- 
rough's own  words.  We  haaten  to  consult 
the  book,  and  there  certainly  we  find  Lord 
PeterboTOugti  acknowledging  the  intercourse 
and  using  the  words  as  stated  hy  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay— but  how?  Now,  indeed,  the  sur- 
pise  will  be  our  readers'.  Lord  Peter-  ' 
borough,  who  was  placed  in  considerable 
danger  by  this  fellon  s  accusation,  absurd  as 
it  was,  explains  in  kU  o\cn  tlefenu — that  he,  | 
being  first  gentleman  of  the  Duke  of  York's  i 
bedchamber,  was  informed  that  a  person,  who 
would  not  give  bis  name,  desired  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  an  a&ir  which  nearly  alFccted 
bis  Royal  Highness.  Lord  Peterborough  at 
first  refused  to  see  this  anonymous  stranger ; 
but  being  told  that  his  name  was  "  Thomas 
Willoughby,"  and  not  knowing  whether  in 
those  strange  times  the  Duke's  life  might  not 
be  really  in  danger,  he  had  consented  to  see 
Mr,  Willoughby,  who  "  tin*  a  young  man  who 
appeared  under  a  Jecefil  figure,  u  sertout  be- 
havior, and  tcilh  tEords  thai  did  nol  seem  Iv 
proceed  from  a  common  understanding."  At 
this  point  Mr.  Macaulay  stops  short ;  while 
the  Eatl  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  never  having 
before  seen  or  heard  of  the  man,  but  deceiv- 
ed by  these  appearances,  he  had  unfortu- 
nately carried  Willoughby  to  tell  his  own  storj- 
lo  the  Duke  of  York — the  result  of  all  being 
that  this  "  lETelck"  and  "  villain,"  as  the  Earl 
most  truly  calls  him,  turned  out  to  be  no  oLhei' 
than  Thomas  Dangcrfield,  who  accused  the 
Duke  of  York  of  having  at  that  interview 
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offered  him  207.  to  murder  King  Charles,  and 
ihat  Lord  Peterborough  was  privy  to  the 
bargain  !—{Ha/i(eorf,  p.  43B,) 

How  Mr.  Macaulay  will  account  for  this 
^suppression  of  the  latter  part  of  Lord 
Peterborough's  evidence,  ana  for  his  own 
inconsistency  In  thus  volunteering  to  pro- 
duce evidence — and  false  evidence  too — in 
favor  of  a  "  villain,"  we  cannot,  with  the 
best  consideration  we  have  given  to  the 
matter,  conjecture;  but  we  are  willing  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  some  possible 
eiplanadon,  and  we  shall  proceed  with  onr 
inquiry. 

We  must  here  observe  that  one  strong 
mark  of  his  historical  impartiality  is  to  cul 
any  thing  bigoted,  intolerant,  shameless, 
cruel,  by  the  comprehensive  title  of  Torg. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  is  quoted  as  acknow- 
ledging the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  the  , 
chief  safeguard  of  oar  liberties,  he  is  only 
"  Ihe  mott  bigoted  of  Toriet" — all  Tories, 
of  course,  being  ex  n  ferntni  bigoted. 
"Of  all  Tories,  Lord  Rochester  was  the 
most  intolerant" — all  Tories,  of  course,  being 
intolerant.  When  he  wbhes  to  stigmatize 
Sir  William  Williams,  he  describes  l)im  as 
"  undertaking  what  Ingoted  Toriet,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Uussell,  would  have 
shrunk  from" — a  Tory  being,  of  course,  the 
last  step  of  infamy  but  one,  and  that  one 
being  a  Whig  turned  Tory,  In  this  spirit 
he  proceeds  with  Dangerfieid's  story.  This 
man  had  been  sentenced  to  be  publicly 
whipped.  Mr,  Macaulay  tells  us  that  on 
the  evening  of  his  punishment  a  Tory  genlle- 
I  man  of  Oray'a  Inn,  named  Frances,  struck 
,  Dangerfield  with  a  smalt  cane,  which,  acci- 
I  dentally  entering  the  eye,  killed  him.  For 
this  deed,  which  Mr.  Macaulay  says  was  but 
manslaughter,  Frances  was  executed  as  for 
murder, — (i.  469.)  Now  here  Mr.  Macaulay 
I  refers  to  the  State  Trials,  where,  however, 
I  there  is  nothing  about  a  Tory  genllemim,  but 
simply  "a  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn."  Mr. 
Macaulay  thought,  we  presume,  tliat  he  was 
I  at  liberty  to  infer  from  Frances's  professing 
in  his  dying  speech  that 

— "  he  had  never  before  seen  Dangerfield,  nor  had 
any  grudge  or  perHonal  prejudice  against  liim 
more  tlian  wliat  all  honest  and  good  jneii  could 
not  but  have  who  love  tbo  king  and  govern- 
that  he  must  be  a  Tory.  Tlie  inference  may 
he  a  fair  one,  though  we  should  have  hoped 
that  there  might  even  then  have  been  found 
a  Whig  loyal  to  the  king,  and  who  abhorred 
such  misore»nts  aa  Oatea  and  Dangerfield. 
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But  however  that  may  be,  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  not  justified  in  interpolating,  ad  invidiam, 
the  term  Tory,  which  his  authority  had  not 
employed. 

Another  circumstance  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's 
report  of  this  case  is  still  worse.  It  had 
been  falsely  rumored  at  the  time  that  Fran- 
ces had  been  jealous  of  an  intimacy  between 
his  wife  and  Dangerfield.  The  husband's 
dying  speech  indignantly  refuted  that  calum- 
ny, saying  that  she  was  an  "  excellent  wife — 
a  most  virtuous  woman — and  so  well  bom 
that,  had  she  been  so  inclined,  she  would  not 
have  debased  herself  to  so  profligate  a  per* 
son."  This  defense,  sufficiently  absurd  in 
itself,  needed  no  exaggeration ;  but  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay makes  it  the  occasion  of  sneering  at 
two  usual  objects  of  his  dislike —  Tories  and 
Churchmen — for  he  quotes  the  authority  as 
saying  that,  if  the  woman 

— "  had  been  inclined  to  break  her  marriage  vow, 
she  would  have  at  least  selected  a  Tort  and  a 
CncacHMAN  for  her  paramour." — i.  490. 

Again,  we  read : 

"  Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Godfrey  was  one  Protestant  of 
no  high  character,  Henry  Berry.  It  is  a  remark' 
able  aiid  irell-attested  circumstatta,  that  Berry's 
last  words  did  more  to  shake  the  credit  of  die  plot 
than  the  dying  declarations  of  all  the  pious  and 
honorable  Roman  Catholics  who  underwent  the 
same  fate." — ii.  8. 

For  this  Mr.  Macaulay  vouches  Burnet ; 
but  the  reference  is  not  fortunate.  Burnet 
says  that  Berry  had  been  born  a  Protestant, 
but  had  become  a  Papist,  and  was  so  at  his 
trial ;  but  the  night  before  his  execution  he 
confessed  that  he  was  in  his  heart  a  Pro- 
testant, and  repented  of  his  former  dissimu- 
lation ;  Burnet,  however,  does  not  state  the 
"  remarkable  and  well- attested  fact'*  for  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  quotes  him,  nor  anything  like 
it ;  all  he  says  is,  that  the  Papists  took  great 
advantage  from  Berry's  dying  a  Protestant 
to  argue  that  the  dying  declarations  of  those 
of  their  own  persuasion,  which  concurred 
with  Berry's,  were  entitled  to  credit.  Nor 
is  there  so  much  as  a  hint  of  any  discredit 
having  been  thereby  thrown  on  the  plot ; 
and  there  is  indeed  lamentable  proof  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  wholly  misunderstood  the 
affair ;  for  this,  only  the  thiid  trial  of  the 
supposed  plotters,  happened  in  February, 
1079,  and  the  series  of  massacres  was  not 
closed  till  near  two  years  later,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Lord  Stafford,  in  December,  1680. 


He  thus  introduces  the  celebrated  Lord 
Peterborough : 

^  Alreadv  he  had  given  abundant  proofs  of  his 
courage,  of  his  capacity,  and  of  that  strange  un- 
soundness of  mind  which  made  his  courage  and 
capacity  almost  useless  to  his  country.  Already 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  wit  and  a 
scholar,  as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  He  had  even 
set  his  heart  on  rivalling  Bourdalaue  and  Bossuet, 
Though  an  avowed  Freethinker^  he  had  sat  up  all 
night  at  sea  to  compose  sermons^  and  had  with 
great  difficuhy  been  prevented  from  edifying  the 
crew  of  a  man  of  war  with  his  pious  oratory^ — 
ii.  33. 

For  this  we  are  referred  to  "Teonge's 
Diary."  On  turning  to  Teonge  we  find 
nothing  about  *' freethittking** — nothing  about 
Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet  —  nothing  about 
sermons  (in  the  plural) — nothmg  about  piout 
oratory  —  but  only  that  on  one  occasion 
Teonge,  the  chaplain  of  a  man-of-war — ^in 
which  Lord  Mordaunt,  then  under  twenty, 
was  taking  a  passage — being  ill,  the  young 
Lord  **  asked  the  captain's  leave  to  preach, 
and  sat  up  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
compose  his  speech" — a  design  which  the 
chaplain,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as 
strange  a  person  as  Mordaun^  defeated  by 
getting  out  of  his  bed,  and  so  rebuked  the 
young  Lord  that  he  returned  into  his  own 
cabin  in  great  wrath,  and  there,  to  spite  the 
parson,  set  to  work  with  a  hammer  and  nails ; 
and  the  parson,  to  spite  him — "  for  discon- 
tent," as  he  says — would  have  no  prayers  ; 
and  so  the  Sabbath  was  well  passed  between 
them.  The  story  needs  no  exaggeration ; 
and  is  indeed  spoiled  by  Mr.  Macaulay's  un- 
authorized additions. 

These  are  some  insulated  instances  of  the 
misstatement  of  his  printed  authorities; 
others,  more  complicated,  will  be  developed 
hereafter  under  the  topics  to  which  they  be- 
long. We  must  now  make  a  few  obsenra- 
tions  on  what,  though  some  of  them  are  in 
print,  we  may  class  with  the  MS.  authorities. 
Since  Dairy m pie  discovered  and  in  part 
opened  to  us  the  value  of  the  dispatches  of 
Barillon,  the  French  ambassador  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  andf  the 
whole  of  James,  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  obtained  access  to  and  made  ex- 
tracts from  the  dispatches  of  Bonrepaux, 
another  French  envoy,  Monsignor  d'Adda, 
the  Pope's  nuncio,  and  Citters  the  Dutch, 
and  Ronquillo  the  Spanish  ministers.  Of 
these.  Fox,  Mackintosh  and  his  continuator, 
have  published  portions  ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay 
intimates  (i.  299-391)  that  the  copious  col- 
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lections  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  James  have  been  **  Atturtd  kit  court  that  the  CaOtolk  couniry 

put  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  has  himself  ob-  genHemen  would  wiUingly  consent  to  a  compro- 

tained  some  additional  extracts  from  the  cor-  ?»«.  f  »h»?h  ^^^"^^  "'«>»'«»  ^  Jbat  the  penal 

J           e-a                  i-i-w  „  _  J  n  laws  shonld  be  abokshed  and  the  test  retained. — 

respondcnce  of  Bonrepaux,  Citters,  and  iion-  ..  j,  ,,« 

quiflo,  (i.  440,  465.)   We  could  have  wished  ' 

that  some  distinct  notice  had  been  given  of  .j^^  ^j^ginal  doe.  not  bear  out  Mr.  Mac- 

the  extent  of  each  of  these  contnbutions-by  ^  ,    .^  ^^^j^^ .  g^j  ^^^  Spaniard  does  not 

whom  t,he  different  portions  tobe  copied  were  ^J^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ut  says  Ae  u  informed; 

selected— what  guaranty  there  is  for  the  ^^^^  ^^   ^^  ^^^    ^,^^4;^,^    j^e  Catholic 

correctness  of  the  copies,  and  (when  trans-  ^^         genllemtn.  but  generally  the  Catho- 

lated)  of  the   translators.     Dalrymple  and  y^^  5^*^^^  provinces,  without  distinction  of 

Fox  gave  us.  in  their  appendices,  a  large  por-  ^,^  ^^  ^Jj^^    ^^^^^  -^^^  ^^  mllingly 

tion  of  the  originals ;  Mackintosh  s  conunu-  ^,^„,i     ^  it.  (we  suppose  the  Test  Act,) 

ator  did  the  same  to  some  extent;  Mr.  Mac-  ^^.^^^  <,„,„  ^y^,  tLey  do  not  reject  it, 

aulay  has  given  us  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  ^^^^^^  n^t  '^g  ^  ofece^  they  wUh  for 

short  extracts  from  the  ongmals,  and  his  ^^^^ing  more  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 

versions  of  those   passages  only  make  us  ^^^^    f^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^    ^j  ^^^^      •  ^  ^^^^^^ 

wish  that  we  could  see  our  way  more  dis-  and  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  their 
tinctly  into  his  authonties.  We  also  wish  o„rties.  This  "estoy  infofmado"  of  a  de- 
Mr.  Macaulay  had  always  added  some  mark  ^^/^  ^e  quiet  is  essentially  different  from 
to  explam  whether  the  manuscnpts  were  m  ^  ^.;„  ^^^^  ^  ^^e  specified  terms  of  a 
the  Fox,  or  the  Mackintosh,  or  his  own  col-  ^ommomite. 

lecuon ;  and  we  may  here  be  perhaps  for-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^jt  ^jj  v  t  discolorations, 

mven  for  throwmg  out,  or  more  probably  j^^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  i„  ^g^  ^       ^„^  have 

throwing  away,  a  larger  wish,  that  the  dis-  j^eir  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  relder.     But 

patches  of  those  five  ministers  were  pub-  ^ere  is  one  which  seems  a  little  more  serious. 

iBhed  m  exlenso,  or  as  far  as  they  relate  to  j^  describing  the  termination  of  the  trial  of 

our  concerns.     Until  that  be  done  there  the  Bishops.  Mr.  Macaulay  states  that 

will  never  be  a  history  of  our  Revolution  '^                        *' 

which  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  will  „  .    .,       ■ ,           .    ,  j            j  r-   «r   . 

.    ,     ,              ....         •  •  °        •&Tu.t    rk»i  As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  [in  vVest- 

not   look  on  with   suspicion.      What  Dal-  minster  Hall]  to  support  the  gcxil  cause  ilmve  off, 

rymple  has  done  for  our  history  is  of  great  ^^ey  flung  from  the  carriage-windows  handfuls  of 

value,  but  of  still  greater  is  the  example  he  money,  and  bad  the  crowddrink  to  the  health  of 

has  given  us  of  the  right  course  of  inquiry  the  Bishops  and  the  Jury." — ii.  387. 
and  of  the  right  spirit  in  pursuing  it. 

But  we  have  not  quite  so  much  confidence  And  for  this  he  refers  to  the  Dutch  min- 
in  Mr.  Macaulay  ;  we  are  not  to  question  his  ister,  Citters,  and  quotes  the  original  pas- 
scholarship  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  some-  sag ;  but,  on  reading  that  passage,  we  find 
times,  whether  from  haste  or  from  obhquity  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  made  a  remarkable 
of  vision,  he  gives  versions  or  explanations  of  omission.  Citters  says  that  the  money  was 
his  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  authorities  given  to  drink  the  healths  of  "  The  King, 
more  favorable  to  what  happens  to  be  his  the  Bishops,  and  the  Jury."  Mr.  Macaulay 's 
object  at  the  moment  than  the  originals — in  version  omits  the  King — and  our  readers  will 
some  of  the  few  instances  in  which  we  have  wonder  whv  he  should  omit  the  most  im- 
the  means  of  comparison — warrant.  These  portant  word  of  the  sentence,  or — choosing 
variations  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  in  for  any  purpose  to  omit  it — why  ho  should 
general  very  slight,  but  when  we  find  that  yet  give  it  at  the  bottom  of  his  page.  To 
the  errors  all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  we  this  last  suggestion  we  know  not  what  reply 
are  forced  to  suspect  a  bias  in  the  translator  to  make  :  but  the  suppression  is  clear  and 
— a  prejudice  so  inwoven  that  he  makes  no  not  insignificant.  Wo  need  not  insist  on  the 
effort  to  check  its  suggestions.  We  select  importance,  at  that  crisis,  of  such  a  show  of 
an  instance  from  each  language.  loyalty,  both  in  the  gentlemen  and  the  mob, 

In  ii,  335,  he  represents  an  Italian  Jesuit  as  the  introduction  of  the  King's  name  im- 

as  saying  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  ex-  plied.      It  was  a  kind  of  popular   protest 

clurively,  what  the  author  says  of  all  the  against  what  happened  after ;  and  it  really 

English  gentry.  expressed,  we  are  satisfied,  the  feelings  of 

Again,  on  the  same  subject  he  mistrans-  the  majority,  gentle  and  simple,  of  the  peo- 
lates  tho  Spanish  minister  Ronquillo,  who,  pie  of  England,  (always  excepting  the  re- 
Mr.  Macaulay  says,  in  July,  1688;  publican  Whigs,)  who,  though  they  would 
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not  tolerate  the  unconatitutional  proceedings 
of  James  and  his  evil  counsellors,  were  very 
reluctant  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
King,  But  there  is  a  particular  circumstance 
that  may  also  have  influenced  Mr.  Macau* 
lay.  He  opens  his  next  chapter  with  the 
following  emphatic  paragraph : 

"  The  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the  only 
event  which  makes  the  30th  of  Jane,  1688,  a 
great  epoch  in  English  history. 

""On  thut  day,  while  the  bells  of  a  hundred 
churches  were  ringing:,  while  multitudes  were 
busied,  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End,  in  piling 
fagots  and  dressing  popes  for  the  rejoicings  of  the 
night,  was  dispatched  from  London  to  the  Haffue 
an  instrument  scarcely  less  importanl  to  the  liber- 
ties  of  England  than  the  Ureal  Charter,^ — ii. 
395. 

This  was  the  paper  which  invited  over  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  as  it  was  signed  by 
several  of  the  principal  men  of  the  party 
which  had  appeared  in  support  of  the  bish- 
ops, it  would  a  little  disparage  the  sincerity 
and  honor  of  these  patriots  to  have  it  bla- 
zoned, that  on  the  very  day  on  which  they 
dispatched  this  treasonable  paper,  they  had 
given  the  populace  .money  to  drink  the 
King's  health,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  at  least 
spared  his  own  pen  that  mortifying  avowal. 

It  is  but  fair  to  observe  that  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  giving  the  original  passages,  might  feel 
himself  authorized  to  take  more  liberty  in  his 
translation — though  it  is  odd  that  the  three 
errors,  one  of  them  not  slight,  all  tend 
towards  Mr.  Macaulay 's  peculiar  views. 

But  there  is  a  case  which  depends  on,  as 
far  as  we  know,  unpublished  documents, 
about  which  we  have  a  considerable  curi- 
osity. Mackintosh  quotes,  as  from  the  Fox 
MSS.,  BarlUon  and  Bonrepaux  as  attesting 
an  intrigue  of  Lord  Treasurer  Rochester  and 
his  wife,  in  January  and  February,  1680,  to 
set  up  Catherine  Sedley,  the  King's  mis- 
tress just  created  Countess  of  Dorchester, 
against  tlic  Queen,  and,  that  the  Queen  in 
consequence  helped  to  overthrow  Rochester 
and  replace  him  by  Lord  Sunderland.  Mr. 
Macaulay  quotes  the  same  authorities  and 
tells  the  same  story,  with  some  additions  of 
great  malevolence  and  bitterness  against 
Lord  Rochester,  whom,  as  well  as  his  brother 
Clarendon,  Mr.  Macaulay  pursues  with  as 
hvely  a  hatred  as  Oldmixou  could  have  felt. 
Now  we,  notwithstanding  Mackintosh's  ref- 
erence to  the  French  authorities  and  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  repetition  of  it,  have  some  doubt, 
and,  let  us  own,  some  hope,  that  this  story 
may  be  altogether  untrue.    Mr.  Macaulay 
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sometimes  quotes  a  history  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, by  M,  Mazure,  written  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  original  documents  in  the  French 
archives ;  and  in  his  work  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  intrigue : 

'<In  this  intrigue  Lord  Sunderland  had  the  art 
to  make  himself  useful  to  the  Queen,  and  to  per- 
suade her  that  Lord  and  Lady  Rochester  had  set 
up  the  mistress  in  hopes  of  governing  the  King 
through  her,  and  overthrowing  all  the  projects  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Sunderland,  who 
was  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.,  tried  to  persuade 
Barillon  of  the  same  story;  but  Bariilon  and 
Bonrepaux — both  of  whom  gave  an  account  of 
this  intrigue,  the  first  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  second 
to  Seignelay — agree  upon  this  point,  that  Rochet" 
ter  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  whole  affair  !*^~-~ 
Mazure,  ii.  168. 

We  confess  that,  having  slight  confidence 
in  Mr.  Macaulay 's  own  accuracy,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  copies  on  which  Mackin- 
tosh told  and  Mr.  Macaulay  has  embellished 
this  story,  we  are  inclined  rather  to  believe 
the  account  of  M.  Mazure ;  but  surely  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  makes  so  much  of  this  affair, 
cites  so  many  authorities  about  it,  and  even 
says  that  "  the  facts  are  stranger  than  fic- 
tion,'' ought  at  least  to  have  taken  notice  of 
M.  Mazurc's  evidence,  and  to  have  explained 
how  such  an  utter  discrepancy  can  exist  be- 
tween his  own  and  M.  Mazure's  account  of 
the  French  dispatches. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which 
strongly  though  incidentally  corroborates 
Mazure's  version.  At  the  time  of  this  in- 
trigue Clarendon  was  Privy  Seal  and  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and,  though  he  waa 
in  Dublin,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  haye 
been  a  stranger  to  the  proceedings  of  hia 
brother  Rochester.  Now,  both  Lord  and 
Lady  Clarendon  continued  to  write  confiden- 
tially to  Lord  and  Lady  Rochester,  as  the 
channels  of  the  Queen's  favor,  in  a  way  that 
seems  utterly  inconsistent  with  theRochesters 
being  under  her  displeasure,  or  engaged  in 
any  intrigue  against  her ;  and,  after  some 
months,  we  find  the  Queen  expressing  some 
displeasure  on  tlie  score  of  Lady  Dorchester 
— not  against  Rochester,  the  supposed  guilty 
party,  but  against  Clarendon  —and  not  that 
he  or  his  family  had  any  share  in  the  sup- 
posed intrigue,  but  that  he  had  paid  the 
Countess  some  attention  during  a  kind  of 
exile  which  she  had  spent  in  Dublin ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  Lady  Dorchester  (with 
more  justice,  as  it  seems)  complained  that 
he  had  been  deficient  in  <>ivility.  In  short, 
it  seems  to  ua  that  aeyeral  passages  in  (he 
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"Clarendon  Correspondence"  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  Mr.  Macanlay's  version  of 
Rochester's  conduct. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  more  general 
topics.  We  decline,  as  we  set  out  by  saying, 
to  treat  this  **  New  Atalantis"  as  a  serious 
history,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  trouble 
our  readers  with  matters  of  such  remote  in- 
terest as  the  errors  and  anachronisms  with 
which  the  chapter  that  affects  to  tell  our 
earlier  history  abounds.  Our  readers  would 
take  no  great  interest  in  a  discussion  whether 
Hengist  was  as  fabulous  as  Hercules,  Alaric 
a  Christian  bom,  and  ''  the  fair  chapels  of 
Hew  College  and  St.  George"  at  Windsor  of 
the  same  date.  But  there  is  one  subject 
in  that  chapter  on  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  a  few  words — ^Tiie  Chcbch. 

We  decline  to  draw  any  inferences  from 
this  work  as  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  reli^ous 
opinion,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  say,  and  we 
trust  we  may  do  so  without  offense,  that 
Mr.  Macaulay's  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
general  principle  of  Church  government,  and 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  mfluence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  give  se- 
rious pain,  and  sometimes  to  excite  a  stronger 
feeling  than  pain,  in  the  mind  of  every  friend 
to  that  Church,  whether  in  its  spiritual  or 
corporate  character. 

nc  starts  with  a  notion  that  the  fittest  en- 
gine to  redeem  England  from  the  mischiefs 
and  mistakes  of  oligarchical  feudalism  was  to 
be  found  in  the  imposing  machinery  and  de- 
ception of  the  Roman  Church ;  overlooking 
the  great  truth  that  it  was  not  the  Jlomish 
Church,  but  the  genius  of  Christianity,  work- 
ing its  vast  but  silent  change,  which  was 
really  guiding  on  the  chariot  of  civilization ; 
but  in  this  broad  principle  there  was  not 
enough  of  the  pieturesqueness  of  detail  to 
captivate  his  mind.  It  would  not  suit  him 
to  distinguish  between  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  web  of  corruptions  that  had  grown 
about  her,  but  could  not  effectually  arrest 
the  benignant  influence  inherent  in  her  main- 
spring. He  therefore  leads  his  readers  to 
infer  that  Christianity  came  first  to  Britain 
with  St.  Austin,  and  for  aught  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  condescends  to  inform  us,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prior  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was 
a  monkish  fiction.  The  many  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Romish  Church  in  its  struggles  for  power — 
some  of  them  unavoidable,  it  may  be,  if  such 
a  battle  were  to  be  fought — are  actually  dis- 
played as  so  many  blessings,  attainable  only 
by  a  system  which  the  historian  himself  con- 
demns elsewhere  as  baneful  and  untrue.   He 


maintains  these  strange  paradoxes  and  con- 
tradictions with  a  pertinacity  quite  surprising. 
He  doubts  whether  a  true  form  of  Christian- 
ity would  have  answered  the  purposes  of 
liberty  and  civilization  half  so  well  as  the 
acknowledged  duplicities  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  a  purer 
religion  might  not  have  been  found  a  less  efficient 
agent."—!,  23. 

**  There  is  a  point  in  the  life  both  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  society  at  which  submission  and 
faith,  such  as  at  a  later  period  would  be  justly 
called  servility  and  credulity,  are  useful  quali- 
ties."— i,  47. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  often  exposed 
fallacies  in  which  he  delights  to  indulge. 
Place  right  and  wrong  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty by  reflected  lights,  and  you  may  fill 
up  your  picture  as  you  like.  And  such  for- 
ever is  Mr.  Macaulay's  principle  of  art.  It 
is  not  the  elimination  of  error  that  he  seeks 
for,  but  an  artistic  balance  of  conflicting 
forces.  And  this  he  pursues  throughout; 
deposing  the  dignity  of  the  historian  for  the 
clever  antithesis  of  the  pamphleteer.  At 
last,  on  this  great  and  important  point  of  re- 
ligious history — a  point  which  more  than 
any  other  influences  every  epoch  of  English 
progress,  he  arrives  at  this  pregnant  and  il- 
lustrative conclusion — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  wliether  England  owes 
more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the 
Reformation." — i.  49. 

England  owes  nothing  to  "the  Roman 
Catholic  religion."  She  owes  everything  to 
Christianity,  which  Romanism  injured  and 
hampered  but  could  not  destroy,  and  which 
the  Reformation  freed  at  least  from  the  worst 
of  those  impure  and  impeding  excrescences. 

With  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  especially  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  very  xiifficult  to  give  our  read- 
ers an  adequate  idea.  Throughout  a  sys- 
tem of  depreciation — we  had  almost  said  in- 
sult— is  carried  on :  sneers,  sarcasms,  inju- 
rious comparisons,  sly  misrepresentations, 
are  all  adroitly  mingled  throughout  the  nar- 
rative, so  as  to  produce  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression, which  the  author  has  not  the  frank- 
ness to  attempt  directly.  Even  when  obliged 
to  approach  the  subject  openly,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how,  under  a  slight  veil  of  impar- 
tiality, imputations  are  raised  and  calumnies 
accredited.  For  instance,  early  in  the  first 
volume  he  gives  us  his  view  of  the  English 
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Reformatjon,  as  a  kind  of  middle  teriBj 
emerging  out  of  the  antagonist  struggles  of 
the  Catholica  and  CaWinists ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that,  hetween  the  three 
parties,  he  awards  to  the  Catholics  the  merit 
of  unity  and  consistency ;  to  the  CalTinists, 
of  reason  and  independence ;  to  the  Angli- 
cans, tlie  lowest  motives  of  expediency  and 
compromise.  To  enforce  this  last  topic  he 
relies  on  the  inconsistencies,  some  real  and 
some  imaginary,  imputed  to  Cmnrner,  whose 
notions  of  worldly  eipedience  he  chooses  to 
represent  as  the  source  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

"  But;  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of 
the  ProteBtants,  so  the  Protestants  neeilcd  the  pro- 
tection of  the  governmenL  Much  was  therefore 
given  up  on  both  sides;  a  union  was  eSbcted; 
Hnd  (lie  fruit  of  that  union  was  Ihe  Church  of 
England 

"  The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling 
tlic  conditions  of  the  alliance  which  produced  the 
Anglican  Church  was  Thomas  Cmnmer.  He 
was  the  representative  of  both  the  parlies  which, 
at  that  lime,  needed  each  other's  sssietance.  He 
was  at  onco  a  divine  and  a  statesman.  In  his 
character  of  divine  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go 
a^  far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any  StviHS  or 
Scottish  reformer.  In  his  character  of  ■  ' 
he  was  desirous  lo  preserve  that  ori 
which  hnd,  during  many  ages,  adniirauly  served 
the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  might 
be  expected  now  to  serve  equally  well  the  piir- 

Sses  of  the  English  kings  and  ot'^lheir  ministers. 
IB  temper  and  his  nnderstanding  eminently 
litted  hltn  to  act  as  mediator.  Saintly  in  nis  pro- 
fessions, imscrupulouB  in  his  dealings,  zealous  for 
nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  coward  and  a  time- 
server  in  action,  a  placable  enemy  and  a  luke- 
warm ffieml,  ho  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  ar- 
raiijje  the  terma  of  the  coalition  between  tho  re- 
liijioiis  and  the  worldly  enemies  of  popery." — i. 


He  llicnce  proceeds  to  show  that  tho  opin- 
ions of  the  Church  of  England  on  various 
points  arc  not  those  which  at  one  time  were 
held  by  Cranmer,  whom  he  seems  resolved 
to  consider  as  her  founder,  and  for  whose 
inconsistencies  he  holds  her  responsible. 
Xow  no  one  who  knows  Cranmcr's  writings 
and  liistory — no  one,  of  the  greater  number 
who  remember  the  magnanimous  immolation 
of  his  guilty  right  hand  at  the  stake — will 
contend  for  the  undeviating  consistency  of 
.ill  lib  opinions.  He  was  by  nature  of  a 
wavering  and  argumentative  dispositJOD,  and 
lie  lived  in  a  chaotic  time,  when  the  bravest 
and  the  wisest  did  not  see  their  way,  and 
"staggered  to  and  fro  like  drunken  men." 
But  we  are,  nevertheless,  rery  far  from 
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thinking  that  Mr.  Macaulay  can  justify  the 
language  he  has  used  as  to  this  subject. 

He  apeaka  (p.  53)  of  Cranmer's  "  conric- 
titm  "  that  "  in  the  primitive  times  there  was 
no  distinction  between  bishops  and  priests." 
In  p.  67  he  states  that  Cranmer  had  "  de- 
clared in  emphatic  terms  that  Ood  had  im- 
mediately committed  to  Christian  princes  thfl 
whole  care  of  all  their  subjects,  as  well  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  Qod's  word,  for 
the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning  the  minislxa* 
tion  of  things  political."  And  again  (p.  76) 
he  refers  to  the  "low  estimate  which  Craamer 
had  formed  of  the  office  of  a  bishop."  Kov 
all  these  statements  are  founded  on  Crsn> 
mer'a  answers  to  the  questions  given  in  Bur- 
net, But  why  does  not  Hr.  Uacaulay  men- 
tion that  the  "  conviction ''  was  eipressed 
only  on  one  occasion,  and  with  the  greatest 
modesty  as  "mere  opinion,"  which  Cranmer 
did  not  "  temerariously  define,"  but  remitted 
to  the  king's  judgment  ?  Why  does  he  not  in- 
form us  that  the  opinion  was  contradicted  bjr 
the  other  commissioners,  and  that  it  did  not 
prevent  Cranmer  himself  from  subscribing 
shortly  afterwards  the  "  Necessary  Doctrine 
and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man,"  nor 
from  directing  the  publication  of  the  "  Catep 
chism  or  Short  Instruction  Into  Christian  Re- 
ligion," which  two  works  contain  the  plmn- 
est  possible  avowals  of  what  Mr.  Macanlay 
sneere  at  as  "  High  Church  Doctrine."  Why 
does  he  not  take  any  notice  of  Cranmer's  essay, 
"  De  Ordine  et  Ministerio  Sacerdotum  et  Epis- 
coporum?"  (See  bis  works  published  by  the 
Parker  Society,  App.,  p.  484.)  If  Cranmer 
did  not  always  hold  the  same  principle,  why 
advert  to  one  occasion  when  ne  delivered  a 
"  mere  opinion,"  which  ho  would  not  "  teme- 
rariously  define,"  and  pt^s  over  all  the  pas- 
sages, English  and  Latin,  in  which  at  various 
periods  he  deliberately  expresses  the  general 
bias  of  his  mind  ?     Is  this  fair  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  if  &e  force  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  attack  should  be  thought 
in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  bostiuty 
of  the  intention,  the  Church  will  find  many 
defenders  more  powerful  than  our  abilities, 
and  more  complete  than  our  apace,  would 
allow  Ui  to  be.  Already;  indeed,  we  have 
received  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  R.  C,  Har- 
rington, Chancellor  of  Exeter,  which  suffi- 
ciently refutes  all  that  it  concerns  our  Church 
to  refute,  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  misstatements. 
We  cannot  here  follow  the  steps  of  Mr.  Har- 
rington's able  and  conclusive  arguments. 
Those  who  think  Mr.  Macaulay  worth  refu- 
tation will  find  his  sophist^  fully  but  very 
courteously   exposed    by    Mr.  Harrington, 
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But  we  shall  select  two  short  passages 
which  show  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  not  more 
exact  in  his  ecclesiastical  quotations  than  we 
have  shown  him  to  he  in  others.  He  states 
that 

*^  Archbishop  Grindal  long  hesitated  about  ac- 
cepting a  mitre,  from  dislike  to  what  he  regarded 
aa  the  mummery  of  contecration,*^ — i.  61. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  indecent 
sneer  about ''  the  mummery  of  consecration'' 
— mummery  of  consecratiati  /—observe  the 
juxtaposition  of  these  termS' — is  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  own.  The  truth  is  that  Grindal  con- 
sisted Peter  Martyr  (but  did  not  wait  for 
his  answer)  as  to  some  scruples  "  concerning 
impropriations  and  the  wearing  certain  pecu- 
liar garments  "  (Harrington,  1 1)  :  not  a  hint 
about  comecration — of  course  no  scandalous 
allusion  to  mummery — these  are  all  flowers 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  rhetoric.  The  other 
case  is  if  possible  still  worse : 

"  When  it  was  objected  that  Saint  Paul  had 
spoken  of  certain  persons  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  overseers  and  shepherds  of  the  faithful, 
it  was  answered  that  King  Henry  was  the  very 
overseer,  the  very  shepherd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  appointed,  and  to  whom  the  expressions  of 
Saint  Paul  applied." — i.  66. 

The  **  objection  "  and  the  "  answer,"  says 
Mr.  Harrington,  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
a  fertile  imagination — the  only  conjectural 
ground  of  it  bemg  a  paper  in  which  it  was 
stated  as  a  point  to  be  established  that  the 
text  of  St.  Paul  referred  to 

"  Was  not  meant  of  such  bishops  only  as  be 
now  of  the  clergy,  but  was  as  well  meaut  and 
spoken  of  evcrt  ruler  and  governor  of  Christian 
people." — Harrington,  12. 

The  date  of  this  paper,  1532,  removes  it 
from  all  connection  with  our  formularies,  and 
even  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to  admit  that  it 
was  probably  written  by  Gardiner ;  but  he 
does  not  add  that  Gardiner  was  a  papist, 
nor  explain  by  what  process  he  makes  our 
Church  responsible  for  Gardiner's  doctrines, 
even  if  they  were  what  he  represents  them. 

No  infidelity  of  quotation  that  we  have 
instanced  appears  to  exceed  these.  We  shall 
see  more  of  nis  bitter  hostility  to  the  Church 
of  England  in  a  future  division  of  oiu*  sub- 
ject, where  we  shall  find  him  as  unjust  to 
ner  maturity  as  he  has  been  to  what  he  calls 
her  origin — as  injuriously  prejudiced  against 
her  ministers  as  he  has  been  against  her 
principles. 


The  next  great  division  of  his  subject  is 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There  are,  as  we 
have  had  so  often  to  say,  no  facts  to  debate 
with  him  ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  repeat  our 
charge  of  habitual  partiality  and  injustice — 
partiality  towards  every  form  of  rebellion, 
and  especially  its  archetype,  Cromwell — in- 

i'ustice  to  every  principle  of  monarchical 
oyalty,  and  their  representatives,  Strafford 
and  King  Charles. 

To  disprove  the  imputations,  to  correct 
the  misstatements,  to  refute  the  insinuations 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  lavishes  with  bitter  and 
unwearied  animosity  on  the  king,  would  re- 
quire us  to  re-write  the  "History  of  the 
Rebellion."  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  short  notices  of  the  historian's  own 
partiahty  and  inconsistency.  In  the  first 
place  we  observe  that,  though  he  talks  of 
the  king's  evil  propetiiities  and  vices  as  if 
they  were  many,  he  can,  like  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  field,  specify  but  one,  which  less 
eloquent  Whi^  historians  are  content  to 
blame  as  "  insmcerity,"  but  Mr.  Macaulay 
stigmatizes  as  nothing  short  of  ''perfidy,"  or 
even  some  harsher  name.  As  we  ourselves 
are  in  the  course  of  this  article  forced  occa- 
sionally to  question  Mr.  Macaulay's  own 
sincerity,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  adopt 
the  vocabulary  in  which  he  characterizes  the 
duplicity  of  Chfirles,  though  we  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  quite  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  palliative  and  even  laudatory  terms  in 
which  he  treats  the  much  deeper  shades  of 
the  same  vice  in  Cromwell,  Sidney,  King 
William,  and  other  favorite  politicians. 

We  select  a  few  of  the  choice  flowers 
which  he  charitably  strews  on  the  grave  of 
the  unhappy  Charles. 

"Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his 
disasters,  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory. 
He  was  in  truth  impelled  by  an  incurable  propen- 
sity to  dark  and  crooked  ways." — i.  84. 

"  He  was  perfidious  not  only  from  ambition  and 
habit,  but  on  principle." — lb, 

"  So  notorious  was  his  duplicity,  that  there  was 
n6  treachery  of  which  his  subjects  might  not  with 
some  show  of  reason  believe  him  capable." — i. 
106. 

"  The  duplicity  of  Charles  made  his  old  enemies 
irreconcilable." — i.  '113. 

"  The  king  was  not  to  be  trusted  ;  the  vices  of 
Charles  had  grown  upon  him.  Cunning  is  the 
natural  defense  of  the  weak.  A  prince  therefore 
who  is  habitually  a  deceiver." — i.  126. 

"  Charles  was  not  only  a  most  unscrupulous 
but  a  most  unlucky  dissembler." — i.  126. 

**  The  same  punishment  that  awaits  on  habitual 
perfidy  had  at  length  overtaken  the  King. — i.  110. 
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Every  one  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
we  may  presume  that  Mr.  Macaulay  would 
rely  as  justifying  these  charges  has  been 
long  since,  to  more  candid  judgments,  either 
disproved,  explained,  orexcusea,  and  in  truth 
whatever  blame  can  be  justly  attributed  to 
any  of  them,  belongs  mainly,  if  not  exclusive- 
ly, to  those  whose  violence  and  injustice 
drove  a  naturally  upright  and  most  con- 
scientious man  into  the  shifts  and  stratagems 
of  self-defense.  With  the  greatest  fault  and 
the  only  crime  that  Charles  in  his  whole  life 
committed,  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  reproach 
him — the  consent  to  the  execution  of  Lord 
Strafford — that  indeed,  as  he  himself  peni- 
tentially  confessed,  was  a  deadly  weight  on 
his  conscience,  and  is  an  indelible  stain  on 
his  character ;  but  even  that  guilt  and  shame 
belongs  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  Mr. 
Macaulay's  patriot  heroes. 

This  leads  us  to  the  conclusive  plea  which 
we  enter  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  indicment, 
namely — that  all  those  acts  alleged  as  the 
excuses  of  rebellion  and  regicide  occurred 
after  the  rebellion  had  broken  out,  <md  were 
at  worst  only  devices  of  the  unhappy  King 
to  escape  from  the  regicide  which  he  early 
foresaw.  It  was  really  the  old  story  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb.  It  was  far  down  the 
stream  of  rebellion  that  these  acts  of  suppos- 
ed perfidy  on  the  part  of  Charles  could  be 
said  to  have  troubled  it. 

But  while  he  thus  deals  with  the  lamb, 
let  us  see  how  he  treats  the  wolf.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  taste  for  groping  through 
the  long  and  dark  labyrinth  of  uromwelTs 
proverbial  duplicity  and  audacious  apostasy ; 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two  facts, 
which,  though  stated  in  the  gentlest  way  by 
Mr.  Macaulay,  will  abundantly  justify  the 
opinion  which  all  mankind,  except  a  few  re- 
publican zealots,  hold  of  that  man's  sincerity, 
of  whose  abilities,  wonderful  as  they  were, 
the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  most 
serviceable  to  his  fortunes,  was  his  hypocrisy ; 
so  much  so,  that  South — a  most  acute  ob* 
server  of  mankind,  and  who  had  been  edu- 
cated under  the  Commonwealth  and  Protec- 
torate— in  his  sermon  on  '*  Worldly  Wis- 
dom," adduces  Cromwell  as  an  instance  of 
''  habitual  dissimulation  and  imposture." 
Oliver,  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us,  modelled  his 
army  on  the  principle  of  composing  it  of  men 
fearing  God,  and  zealous  for  public  liberty, 
and  in  the  very  next  page  he  is  forced  to 
confess  that 

"  Thirteen  years  followed  in  which  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time  the  civil  power  of  our  country 
was  subjected  to  military  dictation.*' — i.  130. 


Again, 

"  Oliver  had  made  his  choice.  He  had  kept 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  but  be  liad  broken  with 
every  other  class  of  his  fellow  citizens." — i.  139. 

That  is,  he  had  broken  through  all  the  prom- 
ises, pledges,  and  specious  pretenses  by 
which  he  had  deceived  and  enslaved  the 
nation,  which  Mr.  Macaulay  calls  with  such 
opportune  ndivett,  hia  fellow  ciUzens !  Then 
follows,  not  a  censure  of  this  faithless  usur- 
pation, but  many  labored  apologies  and  even 
defenses  of  it,  and  a  long  series  of  laudatory 
epithets,  some  of  which  are  worth  collecting 
as  a  rard  contrast  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  usufQ 
style,  and  particularly  to  the  abuse  oi  Charles, 
which  we  have  just  exhibited. 

**  His  genius  and  resolution  made  him  more  alh 
solute  master  of  his  country  than  any  of  her  legi* 
timate  kings  had  been." — i.  139. 

He  having  cut  off  the  legitimate  King's  head 
on  a  pretense  that  Charles  had  wished  to 
make  himself  absolutely  masted  of  the  country. 


**Everythinff  yielded  to 
of  Cromwell."^!.  130. 


the  vigor  and  ability 


"  The  Government,  though  in  the  form  of  a 
Republic,  was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated 
only  by  the  unsdom^  the  sober-mindednesSf  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  denpot." — i.  137. 

With  a  vast  deal  more  of  the  same  tone. 

But  Mr.  Macaulay  particularly  expatiates 
on  the  influence  that  Cromwell  exercised 
over  foreign  states ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
topic  to  which  he  recurs  with  more  pleasure, 
or,  as  we  think,  with  less  sagacity,  than  the. 
terror  with  which  Cromwell  and  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Stuarts  inspired  the  nations 
of  Europe.  He  somewhat  exaggerates  the 
extent  of  this  feeling,  and  greatly  nusstates 
or  mistakes  the  cause  ;  and  as  this  subject  is 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  of  more 
importance  than  any  others  in  the  work,  we 
hope  we  may  be  excused  for  some  observa- 
tions tending  to  a  sounder  opinion  on  that 
subject. 

It  was  not,  as  Mr,  Macaulay  everywhere 
insists,  the  personal  abilities  and  genius  of 
Cromwell  that  exclusively,  or  even  in  the 
first  degree,  carried  his  foreign  influence 
higher  than  that  of  the  Stuarts.  The  in- 
ternal struggles  that  distracted  and  consum- 
ed the  strength  of  these  islands  throughout 
their  reigns  necessarily  rendered  us  little 
formidable  to  our  neighbors ;  and  it  is  with 
no  good  grace  that  a  W  hig  historian  stigma- 
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tizes  that  result  as  shameful;  for,  without 
discusslDg  whether  it  was  justi6able  or  not, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  it  was  opposition  of 
the  Whigs—often  in  rebellion  and  always  in 
fiaction  agamst  the  Government — which  dis- 
turbed all  progress  at  home  and  paralyzed 
every  eflfort  abroad.  We  are  not,  we  say, 
now  discussing  whether  that  opposition  was 
not  justifiable  and  may  not  have  been  ulti- 
mately advantageous  in  several  constitutional 
points ;  we  think  it  decidedly  was  :  but  at 
present  all  we  mean  to  do  ib  to  show  that 
it  had  a  jmat  share  in  producing  on  our 
foreign  influence  the  lowering  effects  of  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  complains. 

And  there  is  still  another  consideration 
which  escapes  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  esti- 
mate of  such  usurpers  as  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte.  A  usurper  is  always  more  ter- 
rible both  at  home  and  abroad  than  a  legiti- 
mate sovereign ;  first,  the  usurper  is  likely 
to  be  (and  in  these  two  cases  was)  a  man  of 
superior  genius  and  military  glory,  wielding 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  sword ;  but 
there  is  a  still  stronger  contrast — legitimate 
governments  are  bound — at  home  by  laws — 
abroad  by  treaties,  family  ties,  and  interna- 
tional interests;  they  acknowledge  the  law 
of  nations,  and  are  Umited,  even  in  hostilities, 
by  many  restraints  and  bounds.  The  des- 
potic usurpers  had  no  fetters  of  either  sort ; 
they  had  no  opposition  at  home,  and  no 
scruples  abroad.  Law,  treaties,  rights  and 
the  like,  had  been  already  broken  through 
like  cobwebs,  and  kings  naturally  humbled 
themselves  before  a  vigor  that  had  dethroned 
and  murdered  kings,  and  foreign  nations 
trembled  at  a  power  that  had  subdued  in 
their  own  fields  and  cities  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land and  the  gallantry  of  France  !  To  con- 
trast Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  Napoleon 
and  Louis  XVIII.,  is  sheer  nonsense  and 
mere  verbiage ;  it  is  as  if  one  should  com- 
pare the  house-dog  and  the  wolf,  and  argue 
that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  latter  was 
very  much  to  his  honor.  All  this  is  such  a 
mystery  to  Mr.  Macaulay  that  he  wanders 
into  two  theories  so  whimsical,  that  we  hesi- 
tated between  passing  them  by  as  absurdi- 
ties, or  producing  them  for  amusement ;  we 
adopt  the  latter.  One  is  that  Cromwell 
could  have  no  interest  and  therefore  no 
personal  share  in  the  death  of  Charles. 
•*  Whatever  Cromwell  was,"  savs  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay,  **  he  was  no  fool ;  and  he  must  have 
known  that  Charles  I.  was  obviously  a  less 
difficulty  in  his  way  than  Charles  II." 
Cromwell,  we  retain  the  phrase,  "was  no 
fool,''    and    he    thought    and  found    that 


Charles  II.  was,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
no  difficulty  at  all.  The  real  truth  was,  that 
the  revolutionary  party  in  England  in  1648, 
like  that  in  France  in  1*792,  was  but  a  rope 
of  sand  which  nothing  could  cement  and  con- 
solidate but  the  blood  of  the  Kings — that 
was  a  common  crime  and  a  common  and  in- 
dissoluble tie  which  gave  all  their  consisten- 
cy and  force  to  both  revolutions — a  stroke  of 
original  sagacity  in  Cromwell  and  of  imitative 
dexterity  in  Robespierre.  If  Mr.  Macaulay 
admits,  as  he  subsequently  does  (i.  129), 
that  the  regicide  was  **  a  sacrament  of 
blood,"  by  which  the  party  became  irrevo- 
cably bound  to  each  other  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  how  can  he  pre- 
tend that  Cromwell  derived  no  advantage 
from  it  ?  In  fact,  his  admiration — we  had 
almost  said  fanaticism — for  Cromwell  be- 
trays him  throughout  into  the  blindest  in- 
consistences. 

The  second  vision  of  Mr.  Macaulay  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  absurd.  He  imagines  a 
Cromwell  dynasty  !  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Monk  and  his  army,  the  rest  of  the  nation 
would  have  been  loyal  to  the  son  of  the 
illustrious  Oliver. 

"  Had  the  Protector  and  the  Parliament  been 
suffered  to  proceed  undisturbed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  an  order  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
was  afterwards  established  under  the  house  of 
Hanover,  would  have  been  established  under  the 
house  of  Cromwell." — i.  142. 

And  yet  in  a  page  or  two  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
found  making  an  admission — made,  indeed, 
with  the  object  of  disparaging  Monk  and  the 
royalists — but  which  gives  to  his  theory  of  a 
Cromweliian  dynasty  the  most  conclusive 
refutation. 

"  It  was  probably  not  till  Monk  had  been  some 
days  in  the  capital  that  he  made  up  his  mind. 
The  cry  of  the  whole  people  was  for  a  free  par- 
liament ;  and  there  could  be  nn  doubt  that  a  jxtr- 
liament  really  free  iDould  instantly  restore  the  exiled 
famUyr—l  147. 

All  this  hypothesis  of  a  Cromweliian  dy- 
nasty loohs  like  sheer  nonsense  ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  it  has  a  meaning,  and  we  re- 
quest our  readers  not  to  be  diverted  by  the 
almost  ludicrous  partiality  and  absurdity  of 
Mr.  Macaulay 's  speculation  from  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  deep  hostility  to  the  monarchy 
from  which  they  arise.  They  are  like  bub- 
bles on  the  surface  of  a  dark  pool,  which 
indicate  that  there  is  something  rotten 
below. 
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We  should,  if  we  had  time,  have  many 
other  complaints  to  make  of  the  details  of 
this  chapter,  which  are  deeply  colored  with 
all  Mr.  Macaulay's  prejudices  and  passions. 
He  is,  we  may  almost  say  of  course,  violent 
and  unjust  against  Strafford  and  Clarendon ; 
and  the  most  prominent  touch  of  candor  that 
we  can  find  in  this  period  of  his  History  is, 
that  he  slurs  over  the  murder  of  Laud  in  an 
obscure  half-line  (i.  119)  as  if  he  were — as 
we  hope  he  really  is — ashamed  of  it. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  we  have  heard 
called  the  celebrated  third  chapter— cele- 
brated it  deserves  to  be,  and  we  hope  our 
humble  observations  may  add  something  to 
its  celebrity.  There  is  no  feature  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  book  on  which,  we  believe,  he 
more  prides  himself,  and  which  has  been  in 
truth  more  popular  with  his  readers,  than 
the  descriptions  which  he  introduces  of  the 
residences,  habits,  and  manners  of  our  an- 
cestors. They  are,  provided  you  do  not  look 
below  the  surface,  as  entertaining  as  Pepys 
or  Pennant,  or  any  of  the  many  scrap-book 
histories  which  have  been  recently  fabricated 
from  those  old  materials ;  but  when  we  come 
to  examine  them,  we  find  that  in  these  cases, 
as  everywhere  else,  Mr.  Macaulay's  propen- 
sity to  caricature  and  exaggerate  leads  him 
not  merely  to  disfigure  circumstances,  but 
totally  to  forget  the  principle  on  which  such 
episodes  are  admissible  into  regular  history — 
namely,  the  illustration  of  the  story.  They 
should  be,  as  it  were,  woven  into  the  narra- 
tive, and  not,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  generally 
treats  them,  stitched  on  like  patches.  This 
latter  observation  does  not  of  course  apply  to 
the  collecting  a  body  of  miscellaneous  facts 
into  a  separate  chapter,  as  Hume  and  others 
have  done ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay 's  chapter,  be- 
sides, as  we  shall  show,  the  prevailing  inac- 
curacy of  its  details,  has  one  general  and 
essential  defect  specially  its  own. 

The  moment  Mr.  Macaulay  has  selected 
for  suspending  his  narrative  to  take  a  view  of 
the  surface  and  society  of  England  is  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  Now  we  think  no  worse 
point  of  time  could  have  been  chosen  for 
tracing  the  obscure  but  very  certain  connec- 
tion between  political  events  and  the  manners 
of  a  people.  The  Restoration,  for  instance, 
was  an  era  in  manners  as  well  as  in  politics — 
so  was  in  a  fainter  degree  the  Revolu- 
tion— either,  or  both,  of  those  periods  would 
have  afforded  a  natural  position  for  contem- 
plating a  going  and  a  coming  order  of  things  ; 
but  we  believe  that  there  are  no  two  periods 
in  our  annals  which  were  so  identical  in 


morals  and  politics — so  undistinguishable,  in 
short,  in  any  national  view — as  the  latter 
years  of  Charles  and  the  earlier  years  of  James. 
Here  then  is  an  objection  in  limine  to  this 
famous  chapter — and  not  in  limine  only, 
l>ut  in  substance ;  for  in  fact  the  period  ne 
has  chosen  would  not  have  furnished  out  the 
chapter,  four-fifths  of  which  belong  to  a  date 
later  than  that  which  he  professes  to  treat  of. 
In  short,  the  chapter  is  like  an  old  curiosity- 
shop,  into  which — no  matter  whether  it  hap- 
pens to  stand  in  Charles  street,  William 
street,  or  George  street — the  knick-knacks 
of  a  couple  of  centuries  are  promiscuously 
jumbled.  What  does  it  signify,  in  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  a  writer, 
"  sixty  yean  after  the  Revolution"  (i.  347,) 
says  that  in  the  lodging-houses  at  Bath  "  the 
hearth-slabs  were  "  freestone,  not  marble" — 
that  "  the  best  apartments  were  hung  with 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  and  furnished  with  rash- 
bottomed  chairs?" — nay,  that  he  should 
have  the  personal  good  taste  to  lament  that 
in  those  Boeotian  days  "  not  a  wainscot  was 
painted,"  (348  ;)  and  yet  this  twaddle  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  patched  into  the  times 
of  Charles  II.,  is  the  appropriate  occasion 
which  he  takes  to  panegyrize  this  new  mode 
of  elucidating  history  ? — 

"  Readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  of  the  useful  arts  [vainHng 
UHtinscot^  will  be  grateful  to  the  humble  topo- 
grapher who  has  recorded  these  facts,  and  will 
perhaps  wish  that  historians  of  far  higher  pre- 
tensions had  sometimes  spared  a  few  pages  from 
military  evolutions  and  political  intrigues,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  us  know  how  the  parlors  and 
oedchambers  of  our  ancestors  looked.  — i.  348. 

Yes,  when  the  parlor  or  bedchamber  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  event,  or 
characteristic  of  the  person,  or  even  of  the 
times  ;  but  not  a  Bath  lodging-house  in  1760 
as  illustrative  of  the  ordinair  parlors  and 
bedchambers  of  our  ancestors  m  1684. 

In  the  same  style  he  is  so  obliging  as  to  il- 
lustrate the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  by  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  circumstance : 

"Feversham  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Weston  2^yland.  Many  persons,  still  living, 
have  seen  the  daughter  of  the  servant  girl  who 
waited  on  him  that  day  at  table." — i.  604. 

Prodigious!  the  daughter!  Are  we  too 
sanguine  in  hoping  that  there  may  be  still 
extant  a  granddaughter,  or  peradventure  a 
great-ffranddaughter,  of  the  tervan/ gtr/ who 
waited  at  the  table  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  royal  army,  who  it  seems  had  no  ser- 
vants of  his  own  ?    Bat  still  more  wonderful*— 
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**  And  a  large  disk  of  Persian  toart  which  was  set 
before  him  ia  still  carefully  preserved  in  the 
neighborhood."— </6. 

And  lest  any  doubt  should  remain  on  the 
reader's  mind  whether  the  dish  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  describes  as  now  in  the  actual 
"possession  of  Mr.  Stradling'  be  the  real 
bona  fide  dish,  he  satisfies  all  unreasonable 
incredulity  on  that  point  by  not  only  local 
but  statistical  evidence : 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  population  of 
Somersetshire  does  not,  like  that  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  consist  of  emigrants  from  distant 
places.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  farmers 
who  cnltivate  the  same  land  which  their  ances- 
tors cultivated  when  the  Plantaganets  reigned 
10  England.  The  Somersetshire  iraditUms  are 
THEHEFORE  of  Tio  sfiuUl  volue  to  OH  historian,^* 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  endeavor,  after 
so  high  an  authority,  to  depreciate  the  his- 
tarical  value  of  the  story  of  the  China  dish, 
but  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  call  particular 
attention  to  the  admirable  structure  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  syllogism. 

Feversham  supped  m  Somersetshire  one 
night  in  1685. 

John  a  Noaks  farms  in  1849  the  same 
land  which  his  forefathers  farmed  in  1485. 

Therefore^  this  is  the  same  dish  of  Persian 
ware  out  of  which  Feversham  supped.  Q. 
E.D.I 

In  proceeding  to  exhibit  some  of  the  other 
details  of  the  celebrated  chapter,  we  must 
premise  that  our  selections  are  but  speci- 
mens of  a  huge  mass  of  mistake  and  absurdi- 
ty, selected  as  being  the  most  capable  of  a 
summary  exposure : 

**  There  were  still  to  be  seen,  on  the  capes  of 
the  sea-coast  and  on  manv  inland  hills,  tall  posts 
surmounted  by  barrels.  t)nce  those  barrels  had 
been  filled  with  pitch.  Watchmen  had  been  set 
round  them  in  seasons  of  danger.  ♦  ♦  *  But 
many  years  had  now  [1684]  elapsed  since  the 
beacons  had  been  lighted." — L  290. 

And  for  this  he  quotes 

"  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684." 

The  self-same  passage  is  to  be  found  in 
"Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1765;" 
and  whoever  has  read  the  letter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  will  recollect  that  he  once  rode  100 
miles  without  drawing  bridle  in  consequence 
of  the  beacons  having  been  lit  in  Northum- 
berland on  a  false  alarm  of  a  French  inva- 
8ion»  A.D.  1805 ! 


*<  The  Groom  of  the  Stole  had  5000Z.  a  year."— 
Chamberlaynes  Slate  of  England^  1 684. 

This  is  introduced  as  a  proof  of  the  extrav- 
agance of  Charles  II. 's  court,  and  is  not  true 
either  in  fact  or  in  reference.  Chamberlayne 
makes  no  diflference  between  the  Groom  of  the 
Stole  and  the  other  lords  of  the  bedchamber, 
whose  salaries  were  lOOOi. ;  and  there  is  the 
same  unaltered  passage  in  Chamberlayne 
down  to  1755. 

**  The  place  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is 
supposed  to  be  worth  40,000/.  a  year." — i.  310. 

The  authority  cited  for  this  is  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo,  who,  on  his  way  from  Corunna 
to  England,  touched  at  Kinsale,  and  slept 
one  night  ashore,  during  which  his  secretary, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  known  any  Eng- 
lish, collected  this  valuable  information. 
The  total  public  revenue  of  Ireland  was  little 
more  than  300,000^,  and  the  ag^egate 
salaries  of  all  the  public  servants  m  the 
kingdom  but  25,000/.,  so  that  the  sum  stated 
as  the  Lord-Lieutenant*s  income  is  incredible. 
We  should  be  inclmed  to  suspect  the  sum  to 
be  a  clerical  error  of  the  transcriber's  for 
40,000  crowns. 

Not  satisfied  with  a  constant  effort  to  de- 
preciate the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  day,  he  must  do  the  same 
by  its  natural  features  and  productions.  It 
needed,  we  think,  no  parade  of  authorities  to 
show  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  then 
inferior  to  ours ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay  will 
produce  authorities,  and,  as  often  happens  to 
nim,  the  authorites  prove  nothing  but  his 
own  rashness : 

"In  the  drawings  of  English  landscapes,  made 
in  that  ago  for  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a 
hedgerow  is  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  tracU;,  now 
rich  with  cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury 
Plain."— i.  311. 

These  drawings  are,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
plates,  to  which  we  suppose  Mr.  Macaulay 
alludes,  made  hastily  by  a  very  poor  hand, 
and  hardly  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  as  draw- 
ings of  landscapes,  the  artist's  object  being 
chiefly  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  towns 
through  which  the  Duke  passed ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  scarcely  a  hedgerow  is  la  be 
seen;  there  are,  we  are  satisfied,  nearly  as 
many  as  the  same  artist  would  now  show  in 
the  same  places ;  but  why  appeal  to  these 
poor  sketches  when  we  have  a  very  contrary 
description  in  the  text  of  the  self-same  work  ? 
We  t^e,  for  example,  the  two  earliest  of  tliese 
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landscapes  that  occur  in  the  route,  aud  we 
find  the  country  represented  in  the  first 
described  as  having  "fields  surrounded  with 
hedges  and  dry  walls,"  ( Travels  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo,  ii.  127  ;)  the  second  represents 
the  approach  to  Exeter,  thus  described  in 
the  text — "  Everywhere  were  seen  fields  sur- 
rounded with  rows  of  trees,  meadows  of  the 
most  beautiful  verdure,  gentlemen's  seats, 
(&c."  (lb.  128.)  Is  it  good  faith  to  produce 
such  arawings  (even  if  they  were  what  Mr. 
Macaulay  describes,  which  they  are  not)  as 
proofs  of  a  fact  which  the  letter-presd  on  the 
opposite  page,  and  which  must  have  been 
seen  at  the  same  glance,  contradicts  ? 
Again,  Mr.  Macaulay  says  of  London  : 

"  The  town  did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees  into  the  country.  No  long  avennes 
of  villafl,  embowered  in  lilacs  and  labnmnros,  ex- 
tended from  the  great  centre  of  wealth  and  civili- 
zation almost  to  the  boundaries  of  Middlesex." — 
i.  349. 

But  hear  what  the  writer  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  travels  saw  and  records,  and  for 
which  he  is  a  rather  better  authority  than  for 
the  profits  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant : 

"  The  whole  tract  of  country — seven  miles*- 
from  Brentford  to  London,  is  truly  delicious,  from 
the  abundance  of  u^dl^uiU  villas  and  country 
hoiises  which  are  seen  in  every  direction,^* — 
Travels,  162. 

Again:  he  says  that  our  native  horses, 
though  serviceable,  were  held  in  small  es- 
teem, and  fetched  low  prices,  and  that,  either 
for  war  or  coaches,  foreign  breeds  were  pre- 
ferred, (i,  315  ;)  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  his  favorite  authorities  (Chamberlayne, 
1684)  boasts  of  the  superiority  of  English 
horses :  • 

*•  For  toar,  for  coach,  for  highway,  for  hunting, 
nowhere  such  plenty  of  horses." — Present  State, 
p.  8. 

And  again: 

"  The  modem  raee-horse  was  not  then  known." 
— i.  316. 

No  doubt ;  the  Godolphin  Arabian  was  not 
yet  imported  :  but  what  used  to  take  King 
Charles  to  Newmarket,  on  the  road  to  which 
some  of  the  revolution  patriots  were  to  lie  in 
wait  to  assassinate  him  ?  Why  did  the  King 
invite  the  Grand  Duke  to  come  "  to  see  the 
horse-racing  at  Newmarket  ?" — ^p.  201. 


Mr.  Macaulay  makes  a  great  parade  of 
the  increased  size  and  improved  appearance 
of  the  towns  and  cities  of  England  smce  the 
days  of  Charles  II,  He  need  hardly,  we 
think,  have  taken  such  pains,  when  the  pop- 
ulation estimates  and  returns  of  ten  years  ago 
informed  us  that  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  in  1 670  was  estimated  at 
about  ^oe  and  a  Aa{^  millions,  was,  in  1840, 
sixteen ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  observa- 
tions on  these  towns  seem  to  us  quite  irrele- 
vant to  any  part  of  his  subject,  and  in  them- 
selves both  inaccurate  and  superficial.  One 
instance  of  such  trifling  will  suffice.  We  do 
not  see  what  a  description  of  a  place  like 
Cheltenham-*a  creation  of  almost  our  own 
day — ^has  to  do  with  a  history  of  the  reisn 
of  King  Charles  II.,  though  it  might  be 
noticed  in  that  of  George  III.,  as  a  visit  to  it 
was  thought  to  have  brought  on  his  first  ill- 
ness; but  while  our  statistical  historian  is 
expatiating  in  a  very  flowery  style  on  the 
local  position  and  wonderful  growth  of  this 
beautiful  town,  he  totally  forgets  the  medi- 
cinal wells,  to  which  alone  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence !  The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  omitted  ! 

Speaking  of  Soho  Square,  he  says — 

•  Monmouth  Square  had  been  the  name  while 
the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  flour- 
ished.'—i.  356. 

With  a  reference  to  Chamberlayne;  but 
the  reference  again  fails  us ; — we  cannot 
find  it  in  Chamberlayne.  Chamberlayne 
calls  it  King's  Square.  This  trifle,  however^ 
though  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  references  to 
his  authorities,  would  not  be  worth  mention- 
ing, but  that  it  reveals  a  more  important 
negligence  in  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Lord  Grey,  one  of  the  Rye  House  con- 
spirators, who  was  second  in  command  in 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  taken  prisoner 
with  him,  made  a  confession,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  documents  of  the  times. 
It  was  printed,  in  1754,  under  the  title  of 
"  Secret  History  of  the  Rye  House  Plot." 
This  work,  which  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
treason  of  Lord  Russell  and  all  the  other 
patriots,  is  extremelv  distasteful  to  all  the 
Whig  historians ;  ana  Mr.  Macaulay,  though 
forced  to  quote  it,  is  anxious  to  contest  its 
veracity ;  but  it  would  really  seem  as  if  he 
had  not  condescended  to  read  this  celebrated 
Confession.  If  he  had,  he  could  have  made 
no  mistake  as  to  the  name  of  the  Square, 
nor  referred  to  Chamberlayne  for  what  i| 
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not  there,  for  id  his  Confesuon  Lord  Gre^ 
tells  us  that  in  the  spring  of  1683,  prepara- 
tory to  fixing  the  precise  day  for  a  general 
insurreetioD,  he  met  Mr.  Treochard,  one  of 
die  west-country  conspirators,  to  oondder 
that  point  '•  at  the  Duke  of  Mmmoulk't 
haute  in  Soho  Squ^rk."  (Orey,  p.  30.) 
And  again,  Lord  Orey  says,  that  the  night 
before  the  conspirators  were  to  leave  town  for 
their  respectire  posts,  he  "  walked  wilk  the 
Duke  of  Moamoulh  ia  SoaoSwiwt  till  break 
t^  day."  Has  Mr.  Macaulay  written  bis  his- 
tory without  having  carefully  read  the  infi- 
nitely most  important  document  of  the  whole 
period? 

He  tells  us   that  the  foundation  of  the 
Boyal   Soriety  spread   the  growth  of  true 


''  One  after  another,  phantoniH  which  had 
hannted  the  world  through  ages  of  darkness  fled 
before  the  light.  Astrology  snd  alchemy  be- 
eamijesls." — i.  411. 

Has  Mr.  Macaulay  forgotten  "  Albumszar" 
and  the  "  Alchemist" — ^jests  a  good  deal  ear- 
lier than  this  date  ? 

He  relates  as  a  sign  of  the  low  intellect  of 
the  times — 

"  The  '  London  Gaiette '  came  out  only  on 
Mondays  and  Thundaja.  The  contents  gener- 
ally were  a  royal  proclamation,  two  or  three  Tory 
addresaes,  notices  of  two  or  three  proDiotiooe,  and 
a  Bkirmiah  on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  higfa- 
wsymaji,  Jkc.  Slc." 

An  ex-Secretary  at  War  might  know  that 
the  Gazette  is  little  better,  indeed  hardly  so 

r,  ia  our  days;  and  tbat,  substituting 
publishing  days,  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
for  Monday  and  Thunday,  the  description 
of  King  Charles's  Gazette  would  exactly 
suit  tliaC  of  Queen  Victoria,  eren  when  Mr. 
Uacaulay  was  its  most  importaot  contribu- 


The  attempt  to  say  something  picturesque 
frequently  betrays  him  into  anachronism  and 
absurdity.  When  Princess  Anne  escaped 
from  Whitehall  in  a  hackney  coach,  our 
-eat  painter  exalts  the  humility  of  the 
light  by  the  grandeur  of  bis  style. 


Sic 


"The    coach  drc 
Street,  where  the  ti 
of  London  then  stood,  lot^jn  Ike  thadotoi^il 
dome  if  their  ealhedrtU."^.  fi91. 

Noble !  hut  unluckdy  there  was  no  dome 
Mther  before  that  time,  nor  at  that  time,  nor 
for  tome  years  after. 


[Mr, 

He  tella  us  that  in  old  London,  as  now  in 
M  old  Paris,  the  kennel  ran  in  the  centre  of 
Che  sta«et,  and  that  thence  arose 

— "  the  wish  of  every  pedestrian  to  keep  close  to 
die  wall." 

"  The  mild  and  timid  gave  the  wall.  The  bctIA 
ind  athletic  took  it.  If  two  misterera  met,  ihey 
cocked  their  hats  in  eacii  other's  Tacea,  and  push' 
ed  each  other  aboat  till  the  weaker  was  shoved 
towards  the  kennel.  If  he  was  a  mere  bully  he 
sneaked  off,  mattering  that  he  shoald  find  a  time, 
[f  he  was  pagnacions,  the  encounter  probably 
ended  in  a  duel  behind  Montagne  House. " — i.  360. 

As  we  know  that  these  jostlings  for  the  wall 
took  place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ktizabeth, 
(see  Jianeo  and  JaKel,  i.  I,)  and  as  late  as 
that  of  George  I.,  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  relate  it  as  a  remarkable  fact  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL,  to  which  moreover  none  of  the 
authorities  quoted  apply ;  but  even  in  this 
trivial  matter  Mr.  Macaulay  contrives  to 
make  a  serious  mistake;  street  quarrels  of 
this  nature,  technically  called  rencounfer*, 
("  tuddm  combat  wilhoul  premedilalion," 
Johnson's  Dictionary,)  were  settled  on  the 
spot,  in  an  age  when  every  well-dressed  per- 
son wore  a  sword.  It  was  only  a  formal 
pre-arranged  duel  that  ever  carried  the  com- 
batants behind  Montague  House  ;  and  this 
distinction  was  important,  for  a  fatal  duel 
was  legally  murder,  whereas  a  rencounter 
was  seldom  more  than  manslaughter. 

Agdn :  he  produces  as  a  proof  of  Mon- 
mouth's hold  on  the  afTections  of  the  people, 
and  as  an  honorable  instance  of  popular  fidel- 
ity, that  long  after  his  death,  an  impostor 
deceived  the  country  people  of  Dorsetshire 
by  assuming  his  name.  May  we  remind  Mr. 
Macaulay  of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  afias 
Tbom,  who  figured  even  more  theatrically  in 
our  own  day  f  Much  the  Wger  part  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  anecdotes  of  this  class  might,  we 
confidently  believe,  be  paralleled  by  analo- 
gous events  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  later 
than  the  times  which  he  censures  or  ridi- 

He  expatiates  largely,  as  indicative  of  the 
barbarous  and  bigoted  state  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  on  the  tumultuous 
opposition  to  turnpikes  and  the  destruction 
of  toll-gates.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten 
tbat  the  same  thing  occurred  the  other  day 
in  Wales,  and  was  only  subdued  by  a  stronger 
exertion  of  force  than  was  required  in  the 
earlier  period. 

He  tells,  that  when  the  floods  were  out 
between  London  and  Ware,  travellers  were 
up  to  their  aaddle-akirts  in  water,  and  that 
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a  hijKler  once  perislied  in  such  a  flood,  (i. 
374!)  We  Blill  hear  of  the  Kame  things 
ever;  winler,  and  only  so  late  as  last  Febru- 
ary we  read  of  many  similar  accidents. 

These  and  such  like  puerilities,  the  niajor- 
Ujr  of  them  collected  from  authorities  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Qeorges,  are,  it  seems,  illus- 
trationa  of  England  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

When  we  call  these  things  pnerilities,  it  is 
not  that  we  should  oousider  as  such,  an  au- 
thentic collection  of  facts,  be  they  ever  so 
small,  which  should  be  really  illustrative  of 
any  particular  period — for  instance,  of  the 
period  Mr.  Macaulay  has  selected;  but  of 
what  value,  except  to  make  a  volume  of  Ana, 
can  it  be  to  collect  a  heap  of  amal!  facts, 
worthless  in  themselves — having  no  special 
relation  to  either  the  times  or  the  events 
treated  of— and,  after  all,  not  one  in  twenty 
told  with  perfect  accuracy — perfect  accuracy 
being  the  only  merit  of  such  matters? 

It  may  be  asked  what  could  induce  Mr, 
Maoautay  to  condescend  to  such  petty  er- 
rors ?  Two  motives  occur  to  us :  the  one  we 
have  already  alluded  to — the  embellishment 
of  his  historical  romance ;  but  another  more 
powerful,  and  which  pervades  the  whole 
work,  a  wish  to  exhibit  England  prior  to  the 
Revolution  as  in  a  mean  and  even  barbarous 
and  despicable  condition.  We  are,  we  trust, 
as  sensible  as  Mr.  Macaulay  can  be  of  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  Lberty,  se- 
cured to  us  by  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  material,  and 
moral,  and  intellectual  powers,  which  the 

!)oUtica]  constitution  then  defined  and  estab- 
ished  has  so  largely  asaated.  We  think 
those  advantages  so  great  as  to  need  no  un- 
fwr  embellishment,  and  we  especially  pro- 
test against  Mr.  Macaulay's  systematic  prac- 
tice of  raking  up  and  exaggerating,  as  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  earlier  period,  ab- 
surdities and  aBuses  of  which  his  evidence  is 
mainly  drawn  from  the  latter.  It  may  be 
self-flattery,  but  we  persuade  oureelvcs  that 
ours  is  the  higher  as  well  as  the  truer  view 
of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
duty  of  an  historian. 

We  take  slight  account  of  such  mistaVes 
as  saying  that  the  bishops  were  tried  for  a 
libel,  though  it  is  a  strange  one  for  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer  to  make,  or  of  calling  Mrs. 
Lisle  The  Lady  Alice,thoogh  this  is  equally 
strange  in  one  who  has  been  a  guest  at 
"  Windsor  Catlle."  We  presume  that  both 
these  errora,  small,  but  ridiculous,  arose  from 
Mr.  Macaulay's  reading  too  hastily  the  run- 
ning title  of  the  State  Trials  instead  of  the 
text,  for  both  these  errors  happen  to  be  in 
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the  running  title  and  not  in  the  body  of  the 
work,     There  are  several  more  serious  slips 
in  point  of  late,  but  on  which  it  would  not   ^ 
be  worth  while  to  detun  our  readers. 

After  so  much  of  what  seems  to  us  absurdity 
and  nonsense,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  bit  of  antiquarian  topography,  which, 
though  not  exempt  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  too 
frequent  sins,  h,  to  our  taste,  very  natural 
and  graceful;  and  we  know  not  that  we 
could  produce  from  the  whole  work — aa^du- 
ous  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  in  seeking 
picturesque  effects — any  other  picture  of  so 
high  a  tone  of  coloring  and  of  feeling.  The 
remains  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth  were,  ho 

"  Placed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet, 
and  were  laid  privtUAy  under  the  comniualnn- 
table  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tower.  Within 
four  years  ihe  pavement  of  that  chancel  was 
again  disturbed,  and  hard  by  the  remains  of  Alon- 
moutli  were  laid  the  remains  of  Jeffreys.  In 
troth  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than 
that  little  cemetery.  Death  is  there  aaBociatn), 
not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paal's, 
with  genioa  and  virtue,  with  public  veneration 
and  with  imperiibable  renown ;  not,  as  in  our 
humblest  churches  and  charchyards,  with  everj- 
tbins  that  is  moat  endearing  in  social  and  domes- 
tic charitiea  ;  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  hu- 
man nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with  the  aav* 
age  triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with  the 
inconstancy,  the  ingratitade,  the  cowardice  of 
friends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  greatnew 
and  of  blighted  fame.  Thither  have  been  carried, 
throngh  successive  ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of 
gaolers,  without  one  mdumer  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  Ihe  captains 
of  armies,  the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of 
senatea,  and  tbe  ornaments  of  courts.  Thither 
was  borne,  before  Ihe  window  where  Jane  Grey 
was  praying,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Giiilfora 
Dndley.  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset. 
and  Protector  of  the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the 
brother  whom  be  murdered.  There  haa  mould- 
ered away  Ihe  headless  tmnk  of  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Vitalis, 
a  man  wortliy  to  have  lived,  in  a  better  age,  and 
to  have  died  in  a  better  cause.  There  are  laid 
John  Dndley,  Dako  of  Northumberland,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  lard  High  Treasurer.  There,  too,  ia 
another  Essex,  on  whom  nature  and  fortune  have 
lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain,  and  whom  val- 
or, grace,  genius,  royal  favor,  popular  applause, 
conducted  to  an  early  and  ignomijiioaB  doom. 
Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the  great  honse  of 
Howard,  Tboroas,  fouilb  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of  Arandel.  Here  and 
there,  among  tbe  thick  graves  of  unoaiet  and  as- 
[drlngstatesman,  tie  more  delicate  sufferers;  Mar- 
garet of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  Ihe  proud  name  of 
Flantagenel,  and  those  two  fair  queens  who  per- 
ished by  the  jealous  lage  of  Henry.    Such  wa« 
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the  doBt  with  which  the  dost  of  Monmonth  min- 
gled."—Vol.  i.  pp.  628,  629. 

Yet  even  here  we  have  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  did  not  acknowledge  his  obliga- 
tion to  Pennant,  who  had  already  stated  the 
facts  in  his  plain  but  not  unimpressive  way ; 
and  if  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  able  to  find 
any  direct  evidence — which  Pennant  could 
noi — ^that  "Margaret  (last  of  the  royal  line, 
as  Pennant,  or  "  proud  line,**  as  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay more  ambitiously  writes)  of  Plantage- 
net  was  buried  in  this  chapel,"  he  ought 
to  have  mentioned  it.  We  quite  agree  with 
the  dbgust  expressed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  at 
the 

**  Barbarous  stupidity  which  has  transformed 
this  most  interesting  little  church  into  the  like- 
ness of  a  meeting-house  in  a  manufacturing 
town."— i.  629. 

But  we  think  one  who  has  been  Secretary 
at  War  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  might  have 
done  more  than  express  a  sterile  literary 
disgust  at  such  a  proceeding.  We  wonder, 
too,  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  so  fond  of  minute 
circumstances,  should  have  lost,  under  the 
common  name  of  Si.  Feter*8  Chapel,  its 
real  and  touching  designation  of  "  Si.  Peter 
ad  Vinculo  " 

We  heartily  wish  that  we  had  nothing  more 
to  complain  of  than  the  local  and  anecdot- 
ioal  mistakes  of  this  chapter;  but  Mr. 
Macaulay,  under  color  of  painting  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  has  drawn  pictures  of  the 
clergy  and  gentry  of  England  which  we  can 
qualify  by  no  tenderer  name  than  libels, 
gathered  from  what  Mr.  Macaulay  com- 
plaisantly  calls  the  "lighter  literature  of 
the  day" — loose  plays,  doggerel  verses,  the 
lucubrations  of  Tom  Brown,  Ned  Ward,  ei 
id  genus  omne,  of  which  respectable  autho- 
rities, as  of  those  for  the  rest  of  the  chapter, 
the  greater  part  does  not  apply  to  either  the 
period,  or,  mdeed,  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  quoted,  and,  in  several  serious  in* 
stances,  are  entirely  misquoted.  We  will 
begin  with  the  case  of  the  clergy,  where  the 
misrepresentations  are  so  many  and  so  in- 
tricate, that  we  must  beg  the  attention  of 
oar  readers  while  we  unravel  a  few  of  the 
most  important. 

It  IS  evident  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  notwith- 
standing his  democratical  tendencies,  thinks 
that  he  will  depreciate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  rating  its  respectability  as  a  pro- 
fession, or,  in-  other  words,  its  aristocratical 


character,  below  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  before  the  Reformation. 

"  The  place  of  clergymen  in  society  had  been 
completely  changed  by  the  Reformation.  Men, 
averse  to  the  life  of  camps,  and  who  were,  at  the 
same  time,  desirous  to  rise  in  the  state,  ordina- 
rily received  the  tonsure,  [became  priests.] 
Among  them  were  the  sons  of  all  the  most  illus- 
trious families  and  near  kinsmen  of  the  throne — 
Scroopes  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers,  Stafibrds,  and 
Poles.  Dnwn  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  therefore,  no  line  of  life  was^more 
inviting,  (i.  325.)  Thence  came  a  violent  revo- 
lution, and  the  sacerdotal  office  lost  its  attractions 
fop  the  higher  classes.  Durins  the  century  that 
followed  the  acx^ession  of  Elizabeth,  scarce  a 
single  person  of  noble  descent  took  orders;  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  two  sons  of 
peers  were  bishops,  four  or  ^ve  sons  of  peers 
were  priests ;  but  these  rare  exceptions  din  not 
take  away  the  reproach  which  lay  on  the  whole 
body."—!.  338. 

The  reproach! — Even  if  all  this  were 
true,  it  would  not  diminish  our  own,  nor, 
we  presume,  any  Christian's  respect  for  our 
Church.  We  should  be  no  more  ashamed 
of  the  humility  of  its  ministers  than  we  are 
at  the  humihty,  in  a  worldly  sense,  of  its 
founder  and  his  apostles.  TMox^pid^  itfnv  S5 
iSiviuri  (fxavSaXKfAri  iv  ifjioi — ^imperfectly  trans- 
lated offended. — Luke  vii.  23.)  Nor  would 
we  exchange  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  barber's 
son,  for  any  Scroope  or  Pole  that  the  former 
period  can  show.  We  have,  therefore,  little 
interest  in  inquiring  Mr.  Macaulay 's  authority 
for  his  statistics,  but  they  induced  us  to  look 
into  Beatson,  the  only  kind  of  authority  we 
happen  to  have  at  hand,  and  we  find  there 
that,  in  the  three  hundred  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  Reformation,  there  were  about 
fifty  English  bishops  noted  as  being  of  noble 
families ;  and  that  in  the  three  hundred 
which  have  since  elapsed,  there  have  been 
about  fifty-three. 

.  But  again — harping  on  the  same  aristo- 
cratical string,  which  seems  to  jar  strangely 
to  his  touch,  he  says — 

"  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  spoke 
strongly  for  the  motion.  Though  not  gifted  with 
eminent  abilities,  nor  deeply  ver^  in  the  learning 
of  his  profession,  he  was  always  heard  by  the 
House  with  respect]  for  he  teas  one  of  the  few  cltf' 
gymen  who  could  in  that  age  boast  of  nobi'.  blooiV* 
— ii.  33. 

Now,  it  happens  that  we  have  evidence 
that  there  were  at  that  time  in  holy  orders 
at  least  the  following :  Dr.  Fane,  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  Mr.  Finch,  son  of 
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the  Earl  of  Winohelsea,  and  another  Mr. 
Finch,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham ; 
Dr.  Montagu,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ; 
Dr.  Annesley,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey ; 
Dr.  GreenvU,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Bath ; 
Mr.  Berkeley,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley ; 
Dr.  Booth,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warring- 
ton ;  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  Dr. 
Graham,  brother  of  Viscount  Preston;  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bart. ;  Sir  William 
Dawes,  Bart. ;  Sir  George  Wheeler ;  together 
with  sons  of  Lord  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  Lord 
Gray  of  Wark,  Lord  Brereton,  and  Lord 
Chandois  ;  to  whom  may  be  added,  near  rel- 
atives of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Marquis  of  Kent.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  longer  search  would  largely  increase 
this  already  respectable  list. 

But  while  Mr.  Macaulay  is  expatiating  on 
the  causes  that  made  the  popish  clergy  more 
respectable  than  their  Anglican  successors — 
which  we  altogether  disbelieve,  and,  as  far  as 
our  information  goes,  positively  deny — he 
omits  to  notice  that  grand  difference,  which 
would  alone  suffice  to  cast  the  balance  of  re- 
spectability of  every  kind — of  birth,  of  wealth, 
of  learning,  of  morals,  in  favor  of  the  Protest- 
ants— we  mean  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
That  important — we  might  say  governing — 
circumstance — that  greatest  of  social  reforms, 
which  never  occurs  to  the  philosophic  mind 
of  the  historian — would  alone  countervail  all 
Mr.  Macaulay 's  pompous  catalogue  of  popish 
superiorities. 

In  truth,  wc  believe  that  the  most  remark- 
able social  difference  produced  on  the  cleri- 
cal character  by  the  Reformation  was  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  asserts.  In  England 
then,  as  in  every  Roman  Catholic  country 
even  down  to  this  day,  though  there  were 
"  great  prizes"  as  Mr.  Macaulay  calls  them, 
to  seduce  a  few  Nevilles  and  Poles  or  Riche- 
lieus  and  Talley rands  into  the  Church,  the 
great  body  of  the  parochial,  and  almost  the 
whole  regular,  clergy  were  of  an  inferior 
grade  both  of  birth  and  education. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, tells  us  that  the  Anglo-Romish  priests 
imported  into  England  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
James  II.  "spelled  like  washerwomen.  It 
is  rather  unlucky  for  us  to  have  to  show  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  be  so  bad  an  authority,  for  real- 
ly we  could  find  no  fuller  contradiction  of 
one  half  of  his  book  than  the  other  half. 
But  to  be  serious,  (however  hard  it  is  to  be 
so  with  Mr.  Macaulay  when  the  subject  is 
serious,)  in  England  the  Reformation — slow- 
ly, we  admit,  but  gradually — brought  into 
the  Church  a  class  of  gentUmen — ^not  merely 


so  by  birth,  for  we  hold  Bishop  Taylor — one 
of  "  Nature's  nobles" — to  be  as  good  a  gen- 
tleman as  Bishop  Compton — we  therefore 
say  of  gentlemen  by  education,  manners,  and 
sentunents  also ;  and  to  this  happy  result  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  marriage  of  the  cler- 
gy mainly  contributed.  '  The  higher  effects 
of  this  ffreat  moral  and  social  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  hierarchies  escape  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay ;  but  he  is  very  much  alive  to  the  low 
and  ludicrous  accidents  and  exceptions  to  the 
general  improvement  which  his  favoiite 
"  lighter  literature"  happens  to  record — ^not 
observing  that  such  unseemly  circumstances 
were  not  occasioned  by  the  Reformation,  but 
by  the  influences  and  prejudices  of  the  old 
system,  which  long  hngered  amon^t  us. 
His  chief  illustration  of  the  contemptible  state 
of  the  Anglican  Church  domestic  chaplain  is 
in  fact  an  amplification  of  the  staple  and  stale 
jokes  of  dramatists,  novelists,  satirists,  and  all 
the  other  classes  of  ''  light  hterature,"  from 
the  earliest  days  to  our  own.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Macaulay  at  all  behind  the  best — or  worst — 
of  these  writers  in  the  zeal  an^  zest  that  he 
shows  for,  as  Lord  Bolinfi;broke  phrased  it', 
roasting  the  parson,  and  with,  as  we  shall  see, 
much  the  same  effect — that  of  burning  his 
own  fingers. 

The  description  of  the  domestic  chaplain, 
for  which  room  has  been  found  in  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  History  of  England,  is  much  too 
long  for  our  Review ;  but  we  must  give  two 
or  three  specimens  of  the  instances  he  produ- 
ces and  the  evidence  by  which  he  supports 
them: 

<*  Tlio  coarse  and  ignorant  sqnire,  who  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said 
every  day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full 
canoiicaJs,  found  means  to  reconcile  dignity  with 
economy.  A  young  Levite — such  was  the  phrase 
then  in  use — might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small 
garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only 
perform  his  own  professional  functions,  might  not 
only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  listeners, 
might  not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather 
for  bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather  for  shovelboard, 
but  might  also  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener  or 
of  a  groom.  Sometimes  the  reverend  man  nailed 
up  the  apricots,  and  sometimes  he  curried  the 
coach-horses.  He  cast  up  the  farrier's  bills. 
He  walked  ten  miles  with  a  message  or  a  parcel. 
If  he  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  family,  he 
was  expected  to  content  himself  with  the  plainest 
fare.  He  might  fill  himself  with  the  conied  beet 
and  the  carrots;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and 
cheese-cakes  made  their  appearance,  he  quitted 
his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to 
return  thanks  for  the  repast  from  a  great  part  of 
which  he  had  been  excluded." — i.  327. 

We  request  our  reader's  notice  of  eveiy 
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point  of  this  passage,  and  of  the  authorities 
on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded — they 
are — 

**  Eachard,  *  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy ;'  Oldham,  *  Satire  addressed  to  a  Friend 
about  to  leave  the  University ;' '  Tatler,*  255, 258. 
That  the  English  clergy  were  a  low-born  class, 
is  remarked  in  the  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo."— i.  328. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
picture  is  to  be  found  in  Lachard,  who  was  a 
Idnd  of  Sidney  Smith  of  that  day,  and,  like 
our  own  irreverend  friend,  used  to  make  him- 
self especially  merry  with  drawing  carica- 
tures of  his  own  profession;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  facetious 
Eachard  happened  not  to  be  in  this  case 
talking  of  a  person  in  ho!y  orders  at  all.  He 
had  been  complaining  that  young  men  took 
orders  too  early,  and  wishing  that,  to  check 
the  evil,  a  larger  space  should  elapse  be- 
tween the  University  and  their  ordmalion ; 
but  he  says,  "  What  can  we  do  with  them  in 
.the  mean  time  ?  They  have  no  means  of 
livelihood,  and  will  he  forced  to  go  upon  the 
parish.  How  then  shall  we  dispose  of  them 
till  they  come  to  a  time  of  holy  ripeness? 
Shall  we  trust  them  to  some  good  gentle- 
man's house  to  perform  holy  tilings  ?  With 
all  my  heart !  so  that  they  have  somewhat 
better  wages  than  the  cook  and  butler,  and 
that  a  groom  be  kept,  so  that  they  shall  not 
have  to  groom  a  couple  of  geldings  for  their 
ten  pounds  a  year,"  nor  to  undergo  some 
other  affronts,  exaggerated  as  usual  in  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  transcription.  These  poor  Le- 
vites  thus  described  by  Pilchard  were  not, 
we  see,  in  holy  orders,  but  a  kind  of  proba- 
tioners— nor  is  it  even  said  that  they  were 
subjected  to  these  affronts  ;  on  the  contrary, 
Eachard  bargains  that  they  shall  not  be  so. 
Mr.  Macaulay  may  infer  that,  when  they 
had  taken  orders,  and  had  become  really 
chaplains,  their  condition  would  have  been 
no  better.  We  could  not  object  to  his  mak- 
ing what  inferences  he  pleases,  if  he  would 
call  them  inferences,  but  we  cannot  submit  to 
his  palming  them  off  upon  us  as  historical 
facts,  and  his  representing  Dr.  Eachard  as 
having  stated  of  a  chaplain  what  in  fact  he 
had  hypothetically,  and  by  way  of  depreca- 
tion, stated  of  a  poor  scholar  taken  charita- 
bly into  a  gentleman's  house  to  keep  him 
"/row  the  parish.** 

So  much  for  the  authority  of  Eachard,  the 
very  title  of  whose  little  work  we  may  ob- 
serve by  the  way  that  Mr.  Macaulay  mis- 
quotes.   Now  let  us  see  the  share  of  his 


other  authorities  in  the  portrait.  We  turn 
to  the  satirist  Oldham  {circa  1678) — and 
there  we  find  the  unhappy  chaplain  en- 
dowed with,  not  ten  pounds,  but 

^  Diet,  a  horse,  and  thirty  pounds  a-year." 

Tliat  is — according  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  own 
calculation,  when  on  the  topic  of  official  sala- 
ries— about  160^  of  our  money.  What 
would  this  misrepresentation  be  called  in  a 
court  of  justice? 

His  last  evidence  is  "  The  Travels  of  the 
Archduke  Cosmo,  where  it  is  remarked,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  English  clergy  were  a  low- 
born class.**  Again  we  say  that  these  per- 
petual sneers,  and  worse  than  sneers,  at  low 
birth,  come  very  oddly  from  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who  some  pages  later  thinks  it  complimenta- 
ry to  Somers  to  call  him  "  a  low-bom  young 
barrister,**  (ii.  657,)  and  that  we  should  not 
care  a  fig  whether  they  were  founded  on  fact 
or  not ;  but  we  do  care  very  much  about 
ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  ar- 
rogates to  himself  so  high  a  position  as  a 
judge,  is  trustworthy  as  a  witness !  We 
have  therefore  searched  the  huge  volume  of 
the  Grand  Duke's  Travels,  (made  in  1669 
and  publbhed  in  1621,)  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  such  passage,  and  we 
have  found  so  many  other  passages  directly 
contradicting  many  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  as- 
sertions, that  the  most  charitable  supposition 
is  that  of  his  having  never  read  the  book, 
and  referred  to  it  by  mistake. 

In  like  manner  he  says : 

•*  Clarendon,  who  assuredly  bore  no  ill  will  to 
the  Church,  mentions  it  as  a  sigrn  of  the  confusion 
of  ranks  which  the  great  rebellion  had  produced, 
that  some  damsels  ofnoble  familied  had  bestowed 
themselves  on  divines.^^ — i.  329. 

He  does  no  such  thing ;  indeed,  the  very 
reverse.  He  is  dilating  on  the  abuses  oc- 
casioned by  the  overthrow  of  the  Established 
Church  : 

"  All  relsitions  were  confounded  by  the  several 
f^cts  or  relif^ions  which  discountenanced  all  forms 
of  reverence  and  respect  as  reliqucs  and  marks  of 
superstition.  Children  asked  not  blcssinps  of 
their  parents,  nor  did  they  concern  themselves  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  young 
women  conversed  without  any  circumspection  or 
modesty,  and  frequently  met  at  taverns  and  com- 
mon eating-houses ;  and  they  who  were  stricter 
and  more  severe  in  their  comportment  became 
the  wives  of  the  seditious  preachers  or  of  otficera 
in  the  army.  The  daughters  of  noble  and  illus- 
trious families  bestowed  themselves  on  the  di- 
vines qf  the  time,  or  other   low  and  unequal 
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mUcbeB.  Pkrenta  had  no  tnaniwr  of  tnthoritf 
over  their  children,  nor  children  an;  obedience  or 
BubroiB9ion  to  their  parenla,"  &c. 

This  we  see  ia  complete  pervemin  of  the 
antbority ;  Clarendon  does  not,  aa  Ur.  Mac- 
Bulay  represents,  complain  of  young  ladies 
matching  with  divines  of  the  Enablithtd 
Church,  but  lameota  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Church  produced  auch  matchea  with  the 
irregular  and  eectarian  divines  o/lhe  time. 

Again;  Mr,  MaoauJay  goes  on  to  aay — 

"A  waiting  woman  was  generally  considered 
aa  the  maaL  Buitable  helpmate  Tor  a  parson. 
Qneen  Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church,  haji  given 
what  eeemeA  to  be  a  fonnal  sanction  to  thia  preja- 
dice,  by  issuing  tpeciat  orders  Ihat  no  clergyman 
should  presume  to  marry  a  servant  girl,  without 
the  consent  of  her  mssCsr  or  mistress. 

"  See  the  Injunctions  of  1569,  is  Bishop  Spar- 
row's Collection." — i.  239. 

This  is  agaia  a  misrepresenta^on,  and  a 
bold  one.  It  Is  well  known  that  Elizabeth 
retaineil  strongly  the  old  prejudices  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  lingered  for  a  long 
period  after  the  Reformation,  against  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  tliis  20th  Item 
of  her  Injunctions  is  an  equally  curious 
specimen  of  her  style  of  legislation  and  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  accuracy.  Her  majesty  says 
that,  though  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  be 
lawful,  yet,  to  avoid  ofKnse  and  slander  to 
the  church  from  indi»creet  matches, 

"  It  is  Ihougbt  very  necessary  that  no 
priest  or  deacon  shall  hereafter  take  to  wife  any 
manner  ly^  KOTnan  without  the  advice  and  allow- 
ance first  had  upon  good  examination  by  the 
bishop  of  the  same  diocese  and  two  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  same  shire — nor  wiltioiit  the 
roudwiil  iif  the  parents  of  ihe  said  wom^n,  if  she 
have  any  living — or  of  two  of  the  next  of  her 
kindsfolk- — ITT,  for  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  aiicb, 
the  miller  or  mistress  where  she  scrvelh." 

Are  these  "  special  orders  that  no  clergyman 
shall  presume  to  marry  a  ttreanl  girl  with- 
out the  consent,"  itc.  ?  The  queen  ordains 
that  no  minister  must  marry  ani/  mnnner  oj 
leo'Hdn,  of  whatever  rank  or  station,  without 
certain  forms  and  certain  consents,,  and  those 
consents  are  provided  for  in  certain  possible 
cases — consent  of  parents,  if  she  ha*e  any  ; 
if  not,  of  her  next  of  kin,  if  they  can  be 
found;  but  if  she  should  happen  to  have 
neither  parents  nor  next  of  kin,  then  of  thc- 
master  and  mistress  whom  she  serveth.  In 
making  a  penal  restricUon,  all  possible  case^ 
are,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  be  provided  for ; 
and  if  this  last  category  bad  be«n  omitted, 
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a  minister,  thongh  restricted  from  a  moT« 
respectable  connection,  might  have  made 
witli  impunity  the  most  inoucreef  marriage 
possible.  But  thia  ia  not  all.  The  injunction, 
instead  of  being  specially  directed  against 
one  class  of  marriages,  goes  on  to  forbid  the 
[Darriage  of  bishops,  or  of  deans  or  heads  of 
collegiate  houses,' without  the  allowance  and 
iipprobadon  of  the  crown,  the  archbishop,  or 
the  visitor.  We  ask,  then,  can  this  Injunction 
be  honestly  represented  as  a  special  otiUt, 
issued  to  prohibit,  as  a  prevailing  practice, 
clergymen  marrying  servant  girls  ?  But  even 
if  it  were  so — if  Mr.  Macaulay's  versioo 
were  the  true  one — we  would  ask  whether 
this  InjanctioQ  of  Elizabeth,  made  in  1550, 
when  we  hod  but  just  emerged  from  popery, 
before  more  than  a  few  ministers  could  have 
been  educated  in  the  Anglican  faith,  can  be 
fairly  quoted  ss  in  any  way  characteristic  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  an 
haitdied  tiears  later'! 

He  pursues  this  game  with  wonderful 
keenness,  and  cites,  among  others,  the  grave 
authorities  of 


"Roger  and  Abigail,  in  Fletcher's  'Scomfnl 
Lady;'  Bull  and  the  Nurse,  in  Vnnbrn^h'a  '  Re- 
lapM;'  Smirk  and  Stisan,  in  Sbadwell's  *  Lsn* 
cashira  Witches.'  "— i.  329. 

— and  finally,  Dcnn  Swift's  "  Adolce  lo  Ser- 
taali."  The  quotation  of  Swift's  Advice,  aa 
on  historical  authority,  is  of  itself  droll 
enough ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Macnulay  con- 
cghI  that  the  same  authority  tells  ua  that,  as 
the  Chaplain  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
Abigail,  the  gentleman's  "  Valel  was  to  hare 
a  commissiou  in  the  Army,"  and  the  Foutman 
was  lo  marry  toy  Lard's  Widoio'l  Would 
Mr.  MacBulay  quote  these  exaggerated  plea- 
santries as  a  proof  of  the  general  degrada- 
tion of  the  army  or  the  peerage  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  or  even  of  George  11.  ?  Why, 
then,  of  the  clergy  ?  We  confess  our  onl^ 
wonder  is,  that  when  he  was  ransacking  his 
"  lighter  literature,"  from  Elizabeth  lo  the 
Georges — nay,  that  even  in  graver  litera- 
ture— he  was  not  able  to  produce  an  hundred 
exceptional  cases,  which,  paraded  after  his 
usual  fashion  as  specimens  of  general  man- 
ners, might  have  given  some  color  to  his 
imputations.  But  the  truth  Is,  the  whole 
amount  of  testimony,  light  as  well  as  grave, 
runs  the  other  way ;  and  the  amiable  and 
respectable  picture  which  Addison  (though 
not  unwilling  to  banter  bim  a  little)  draws 
of  Sir  R<^r  de  Coverley's  chaplun,  must 
be  in  the  memory  of  most  readers  aa  a  con- 
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tTBdiction  of  Mr.  Macaulay'a  sweeping  iin~ 
putations. 

But  somiMiinGs  tliU  lioslility  to  the  Church 
takes  the  more  ariful  courae  of  praiaing  a 
few  to  throw  a  deeper  shade  over  the  rest. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  force 
of  the  question  that  would  occur  to  every 
ooe — how  is  it  thiit  a  church  ao  low  ia  nta^ 
lion,  education,  acconi[]lishnicnts,  and  char-^ 
acter,  should  yet  have  produced  so  many 
men  of  such  merit  ns  could  bo  neither  denied 
nor  concealed  ?  This  difficulty  is  met  by  aa 
ingenious  theor}*.  All  the  respectability  of 
the  profession  was  collected  in  London  and 
the  universities,  while  the  ignorance  and 
apathy  of  the  country  clergy  kept  the  hru- 
tuity  of  the  landed  gentry  in  countenance. 
After  having  passed  through  the  humbling 
ordeal  of  the  chaploinahip  as  we  have  de- 
Bcribed,  and  entitled  himself  to  a  living  by 
on  infamous  marriage,  his  state  was  this : 

"  Often  <t  was  only  by  loiliaff  nn  his  gtebe,  by 


.  ulways  prevent  the  huilifTB  from  taking 
his  concordRnce  and  his  inkstand  in  execution. 
It  was  a  wbite  day  on  which  lie  vru  admitted  into 
the  kitchen  of  a  ereai  house,  and  rppaled  by  the 
KTvants  A-ilh  cold  mont  and  ale.  His  children 
were  brought  up  like  the  children  of  [Jm  neigfa' 
boring  peiiEsniry.  His  buys  follcwed  the  plou^rh  ; 
and  his  ^rls  went  oat  to  pervicr.  Hliidy  he  found 
impossible ;  for  the  advowson  at  his  living  would 
hardly  have  sold  for  a  sum  suITicienC  Id  purchase 
a  eood  theological  libmryi  and  he  migbt  be  con- 
•idered  as  unusually  Incky  if  he  lind  ten  or  Iweive 
dc^-eared  volumes  among  the  pots  and  pana  on 
his  shelves.  Even  a  keen  and  strong  inti-ltect 
might  bo  expected  to  rusi  in  so  unfavorable  a 
ajtuation."— i.  330. 

And  for  all  this  lahored  caricature  we  see  no 
authority  but  a  few  words  of  Kiichard's  rail- 
lery, or,  wc  might  rather  say,  buffoonery ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
BO  good  as  to  admit  that  many  eminent  men 
were  to  be  found  in  the  universities  and  ca- 
thedrals, and  still  more  in  London : 

"  The  principal  pulpits  of  the  metropolis  were 
occupied  about  this  time   bv  a  crowd  of  disiin- 

f^uished  men,  from  among  whom  were  selected  a 
irge  proportion  of  tbe  rulers  of  the  Church, 
Sherlock  nreached  at  tlio  Temple,  Tillol^'on  at 
Ijncolira  Inn,  Wake  and  Jeremy  Collicrnt  Gray's 
Inn,  Burnet  at  the  Rolls,  Stillingflpet  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Patrick  at  St.  I'aul's,  Covcnt  Garden, 
Fowler  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegnte,  Sliarp  at  St. 
Giles's  in  the  FieUls,  Tennison  at  St.  Manln's, 
Bprat  at  Ht.  Margaret's,  Bovcridge  at  St.  Peter's 
in  Cornhill.    Of  these  twelve  men,  all  of  high  J 


[My. 

note  in  ecclesiastical  history,  ten  became  tnabopa. 
and  four  archbishops." — i.  331. 

Yes,  but  he  might  have  added  that  every 
one  of  these  twelve  men  happened  to  begin 
his  clerical  career  dther  in  tbe  disgraced 
class  of  chaplain  or  the  degraded  one  of 
country  parson — that  the  least  respectable  in 
the  list  was  the  only  one,  we  believe,  that  had 
not  served  a  country  cure — and  that  they 
were  neither  more  nobly  bom  nor  better 
educated  than  the  mass  of  their  less  distin- 
guished brethren.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  ob- 
jection to  the  Church  of  that  or  any  age,  that 
Its  highest  merits  should  be  rewarded  by  the 
most  conspicuous  and  honorable  places.  So 
that,  even  from  his  own  special  jury  of 
twelve,  we  has'o  a  verdict  against  him.  But 
were  there  no  eminent  men  in  the  Church 
during  that  period,  but  these  twelve  London 
preachers  ?  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sanderson,  Ken, 
Sparrow,  Oughtred,  Cudworth,  Hall,  Her- 
bert, Godwin,  Hammond,  Fuller,  Hooper, 
Pearson,  and  a  hundred  others  might  be 
named,  who  all  were  or  had  been  country  in- 
cumbents, who  were  most  of  them  cijual,  and 
some  much  superior,  to  nny  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  list — and,  let  us  add,  the  great  major- 
ity of  whose  writings  were  penned  in  rural 
parsonages ;  but  they  would  not  have  helped 
Mr.  Macaulay's  antithesis  of  town  and  coun- 
try. We  needed  not  his  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover that  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
libraries  and  literary  intercourse  of  the  capi- 
tal and  universities  encourage  and  facilitate 
literary  pursuits,  and  that  a  town  clergy 
must  have  wider  opportunities  of  cultivation 
and  distinction.  It  is  so  at  this  day — it  was 
much  more  so  two  hundred  years  ago  :  but 
can  it  bo  supposed  that  then,  any  more  than 
now,  the  absence  of  such  literary  facilities 
was  to  deprive  the  country  clorg)'  of  man- 
ners, morals,  and  decency,  and  rt-ndcr  Ihem 
utterly  incapable  and  careless  of  any  of  the 
Christian  duties  of  their  station? 

Mr.  Macaulay  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  any  sly  insult  or  calumny  by  which  he 
can  degrade  the  Church.  On  the  Rustom- 
tton,  wc  are  told, 


"  The  rectorpd  Church  contended,  indeed, 
against  the  prevailing  immorality,  but  contended 
feebly,  and  with  half  a  hcarL  It  was  necc^ary 
to  the  decorum  of  her  character  that  she  phnuld 
»dmonisb  her  erring  children.  Rut  her  admoni- 
tions wnre  given  in  a  somewhat  perfunciorv  man- 
ner. Her  attention  was  elsewhere  en[;age<).  Her 
lohote  tout  was  in  the  work  of  crushing  llie  Puri- 
tans, and  of  teaching  her  disciples  lo  give  unto 
Cmau  the  things  which  were  Ctraar'a."— i.  1 80. 
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Her  whole  loul! — though  every  one,  we 
believe,  of  the  illustrious  men  just  named 
was  either  already  in  the  church  or  prepar- 
ing then  for  the  holy  ministry  ! 

Again — when  the  King  went  to  the  play- 
house, where  the  "  ribaldry  of  Etheridge  and 
Wycherly "  happened  to  he  played,  Mr. 
Uacaulay  sees  him  there  in  the  character  of 
'^  the  htad  of  the  Chvrch."  (i.  181.)  Is  it  as 
head»  of  the  Chweh  that  all  the  kmga  and 
queens  of  England,  even  to  the  daya  in  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  was  an  adviser  at  Court,  have 
visited  the  theatre  or  the  opera? 

Of  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  he  says — 

"HewaH  accounted  a  dogged  and  raneoroua 
party-man — a  cavalier  of  the  old  school — a  zeaJ- 
ODS  champion  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  and 
a  hater  of  Republicans  and  Ncin conform ists.  He 
had,  consequently,  a  great  body  of  peraonal  adhe- 
rents. The  Clergy  etpeciaHy  looked  on  him  a> 
lluir  oum  man,  and  eittendcd  to  his  foibles  an  in- 
dulgence, of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  stood  In 
some  need ;  for  he  drank  deep,  and  wlien  he  was 
in  a  rage— and  he  was  often  in  a  rage — he  swore 
like  a  porter." — i.  254, 

The  foundation  of  this  is  Roger  North,  who 
happened  to  have  a  personal  pique  agunst 
Rochester,  and  whose  prejudices  both  Unck- 
intosh  and  Macaulay  implicitly  adopt  when 
it  suits  them,  and  reject  when  it  does  not. 
Ko  doubt,  Rochester  was  not  exempt  from 
the  ill  habits  of  his  day — habits  that  lasted 
for  many  generations  later,  nay,  almost  to 
our  own  ;  and  if  we  had  space  and  time  we 
could  produce  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  Lord  Rochester  had  as  little  aa  any,  and 
less  than  most  of  his  CO D temporaries,  of  the 
coarse  nijtnnera  of  the  age.  Mackintosh — 
whose  censures  Mr.  Macaulay  always  copies 
and  exaggerates,  while  he  omits  any  more 
lenient  judgment  on  a  Tory — Mackintosh 
treats  Rochester  with  a  little  more  candor. 
"  Ke  was  deemed  sincere  and  upright,  and 
his  private  life  was  not  stained  by  any  vice 
except  violent  paroxysms  of  anger  and  an 
excessive  indulgence  in  wine,  then  icareelif 
deemed  a  fault.  (Mack,  vii.)  The  concluding 
alleviation  Mr.  Macaulay  omita,  and  he  has 
perverted — without  any  authority  that  we 
can  discover,  and  he  himself  gives  cone — 
Nortii'a  ^mple  statement  that  "he  had  the 
honor  to  be  accounted  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  England  party,"  into  his  being  "  a  dogged, 
Tiincoroai,  hating  party-man,  whom  the  cUrgy 
coniequeiilly  looked  on  a$  their  own,  and  ex- 
tended  their  indulgence  to  hii  drinking  and 
iwearing." 

In  the  same  spirit  arc  Mr.  Macaulay'a  long 
and  elaborate  libels  on  the  gentry  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  especially  of  the  class  of  Country 
Gentlemen.  We  wish  our  space  allowed  us 
to  expose  all  the  details  of  this  monstrous 
misrepresentation,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
unpleasing  features  of  the  whole  work.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  an  epitome, 
which  after  all  will  perhaps  more  thaa  sa- 
liate  our  readers. 

We  have  again  to  observe  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay seems  to  think  there  is  no  better  way 
to  make  cither  clergy  or  laity  contempUble 
than  to  call  them  poor  : 

A  coDntry  gentleman,  who  witnessed  the 
Revolution,  was  probably  in  receipt  of  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  rent  which  hia  acres  now 
field  lo  his  posterity.  He  was,  therefore,  as 
compared  with  bis  ponterity,  a  poor  man,  and  was 
^nerally  under  the  necessity  of  residing,  with 
little  interruption,  on  his  estate." — i.  319. 

Because  the  nominal  income  of  the  squire's 
estate  was  about  one  fourth  of  what  it  pro- 
duces to  his  descendant  in  our  time,  he  was 
therefore  a  poor  man — though  Mr.  Macaulay 
had,  a  few  pages  earlier,  told  us,  from  the 
examples  of  peers,  bishops,  baronets,  law- 
yers, and  placemen,  all  minutely  stated,  that 
n  fourth  or  fifth  port  of  the  present  rate  of 
income  would  bave  been  equivalent  at  that 
day ;  so  that  by  bis  own  calcuIatJoQ  the 
country  gentleman  was,  comparatively,  some- 
what richer  instead  of  poorer  than  his  pos- 
terity. For  this  contradiction  be  had  a 
design  both  ways :  he  wished,  in  the  first 
case,  to  exaggerate  the  prodigality  of  the 
court ;  and,  in  the  latter,  to  lower  the  rank 
and  consideration  of  the  country  gentleman: 
and  he  never  permits  even  a  regard  for  his 
own  conMstency  to  prevent  his  making  what 
is  vulgarly  called  a  hit : 

"  It  may-  be  confidently  affirmed  that  of  tha 
squires,  whose  names  were  in  King  Charles's 
commissions  of  peace  and  lieutenancy,  not  one 
in  twenly  went  to  town  once  in  five  years,  or  had 
ever  in  fiis  life  wandered  so  far  as  Paris." — i. 
319. 

What  then  ?  Might  not  the  same  thing 
have  been  said  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
one  hundred  and  6fty  years  hter  ?  But  did 
it  follow  that  that  they  were,  therefore,  such 
brutes  as  the  succeeding  paragraphs  de- 
scribe : 

"  He  examined  samples  of  grain,  handled  pigs, 
and  on  market'days  made  bargains  over  a  laM- 
ard  with  drovers  and  hop-merchants.  His  chief 
pleasures  were  cummonly  derived  from  field 
sports  and  from  an  unrefined  WDsDality.    ISi 
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^tjigutige  and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we  villas  of  Tuscany !     We  quote  this  because  it 

should  now  expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most  is  an  authority  quoted  by  Mr.  Macaulay  bim- 

i^orant  clowns.    His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  g^^jf     ^^^t  every  reader  knows  that  we  could 

S^l^^::l  ^^;o.l^rT:L^:i;t  rn^  from  our  genen.l  literature,  frojn 

discern,  from  the  first  words  which  he  spoke,  ^^^rd  Bacon   to  Pope,   descriptions   of  the 

whether  he  came  from  Somersetshire  or  York-  "  tnin  gardens     m   which  the  Englishman 

shire.*' — i.  320.  was  wont  "to  take  his  pleasure."  and  which 

it  was  his  peculiar  pride  to  dress  and  adorn. 

Is  that  not  so  now  ?     Has  Mr.  Macaulay  As   to  the  interior   of  the  residences  and 

never  heard  of  one   Mr.  Burke,  or  of  one  modes  of  life,   they   were,   no  doubt,   less 

Lord  Advocate  Dundas  ?      Had  he  never  polished  than  in  our  day,  though  in  some 

heard  Mr.  Grattan  ?      Has  he  never  read  respects  more  stately  and  costly ;  and  they 

that  one  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  alias  Alexander  were,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  far 

'Wedderbum,  was  the  first  Scotchman  who  in  advance  of  the  gentry  of  any  other  na- 

was  ever  supposed  to  have  quite  overcome  tion.     In  M.  de   Chateaubriand's  Memoirs, 

lib  native  accent,  and  that  even  in  the  pres-  just  published,  we  have  an  account  of  the 

ent  century  he  was  thought  to  have  relapsed  paternal  castle  of  Combourg,  where  he  was 

into  his  original  Doric?     Are  there  not  a  brought  up — the    ancient  residence    of    a 

couple  of  hundred  members  of  the  present  family   of  the  highest  rank,  mentioned  by 

House  of  Commons  distinguishable  by  some  Madame    de    S^vigne   as    a    distinguished 

peculiarity  of  accent  ?  ch&teau.     Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis 

But  the  personal  tastes   of  the  country  XVI.,  about  the  year  1780,  the  household 

gentleman  were  worse  than  even  his  jargon :  furniture,  and  the  modes  of  life  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  ch&teau,   were  such  as  an 

«*  He  troubled  himself  little  about  decorating  English   gentleman,    even  of    the   time   of 

his  abode,  and,  if  he  attempted  decoration,  seU  Charles  II.,  would  have  been  ashamed  of. 

dom   produced   anvthing   but    deformity.    The  Fashions  change— !cc  have  boule  and  gild- 

htter  of  a  farm-yard  gathered  under  the  windows  .  ^  ^^  ,  «i«„oiL  .  ^„»  ^^r.^c*^^  i.»a  *^^rS*^ 

of  his  bedchamber,  Ind  the  cabbages  and  goose-  >"^  ^^^  gj^f  »  ^^T  TTVi.  .  u  ^P^^^7' 

berry  bushes  grew  close  to  his  hall  door."— i.  ebony,  and  oak,  enriched  with  those  admi- 

320.  rable  carvings  on  their  furniture  and  wain- 
scots which  Mr.  Macaulay  would  have  had 

And  this  is  said  of  a  time  when  Longleat  painted,  and  which,  after  being  long  put  out 

—"then,"   says  Mr.  Macaulay  in  another  ^f  sight,  are  now  again  appearing  as  the 

place  (i.  576)  "  and  perhaps  still,  the  most  ornaments  of  our  halls  and  drawing-rooms, 
magnificent  country-house  in  England"— was        rfjjg   country    gentleman— "  the    English 

that  of  a  private  country  gentleman ;  when  esquire"- was  not   only  thus  gross,  vulgar. 

Wollaton,  Aston,  Osteriy,  and  some  hundred  a^j  p^^r,  but  he  was   of  a  sottish   igno- 
other  seats  of  various  styles  of  beauty  and 
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magnificence,  and  which  are  now   the  ad-  ,,                        , .             „.«.-,  t» 

mired  residences   of  our  nobility,  were   in-  ^  J^''''^''V'''''^''''i'^^Z''^:  ^            T^ 

,,.,,,     .,    .        ...,  J            *         -lAT     1 J  1  had  received  an  education  diffennff  little  from  his 

habited  bytheiruntitled  ancestor.  Would  ho  ^^^^j^,  «ervants."-i.  219.    "  His^•gno^lnce.  his 

have  us  believe  that  the  taste  of  this  higher  uncouthness,  his  low  tastes  and  gross  phrases, 

class  of  gentry  did  not  proporlionably  influ-  would,  in  our  time,  be  considered  hs  indicating  a 

ence  the  whole  class  ?  Even  one  of  Mr.  Mac-  nature  and  a  breeding  thoroughly  plebeian." — i. 

aulay's  own  authorities,  the  **  Travels  of  the  322.    **  He  did  not  materially  differ  from  a  rustic 

Grand  Duke,"  might  have  given  him  higher  miller  or  alehouse-keeper  of  our  time."— i.  321. 

notions  of  the  residences  and  manners  of  the  g^^       i^gt  these  defects  Mr.  Macaulay 's 

gentry    (we    say  nothing   of  the   nobility)  candor  sets  off  the  following  wicW/j  ; 
whose  houses  he  visited.      Even   down  in 

Devon  and  Dorsetshire,  so  far  from  seeing  u  h^  ^-as  a  member  of  a  proud  and  powerful 
nothing  but  cabbages,  Utter  and  deformity  aristocracy."— i.  221.  "He  was  essentially  a  pa- 
about  the  gentleman's  house,  the  writer  de-  trician."— i.  323.  "  He  was  a  majristrate,  and  ad- 
scribes  their  pleasure-gardens  just  as  he  ministered  gratuitously  a  rude  patriarchal  justice, 
might  to-day,  and  even  gives  an  elaborate  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable  blunders,  and  oc- 
description  of  that  strange  instrument,  the  casional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  better  tban 

I,.    ^.           -. ,         I.'  r  *u          11       c       A  tice  at  all."— 1.  322.     "  lie  was  an  officer  of  the 

rollmg-stone,      by  which  the  walks  of  sand  trainbands."-ift.    "  One  had  been  kni^rhted  after 

and  smooth  grass-plats,  covered   with    the  ^he  battle  of  Edgehill.'*— ?ft.    "  Another  wore  a 

greenest  turf, '  were  kept  in  an  order  that  patch  over  the  scar  he  had  received  at  Naseby." 

surprised  even  the  owner  of  the  splendid  — 16. 
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The  degree  and  kind  of  merit  thus  ac- 
corded by  Mr.  Macaulay's  impartiality  is 
even  more  insulting  than  the  original 
charges — his  abuse  is  bad  enough,  but  his 
compliments  are  worse.  And  as  a  set-off 
agamst  the  general  want  of  education  he 
sneeringly  adds : 

'*  He  knew  the  genealogies  and  coats-of-arms 
of  all  his  neighbors,  and  could  tell  which  of  them 
had  assumed  supporters  without  any  right,  and 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  great-grandsons 
of  aldermen." — i.  322. 

There  was  not  one  of  these  "  unlettered" 
'country  gentlemen  who  could  not  have  in- 
formed our  historian  that  no  such  question 
about  supporters  had,  or  could  ever  have, 
arisen  amongst  private  English  gentlemen. 

We  have  a  very  different  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  English  gentry  in  a  con- 
temporary work,  greatly,  as  we  think,  over* 
applauded  by  Mr.  Macaulay  himselfr— 
Sprat's  "  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  first 
published  about  1667.  In  recommending 
to  the  country  gentlemen  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  he  affords  us  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  what  must  have  been  the  intellectual 
and  social  condition  of  the  class,  (p.  405.) 
And  finally,  instead  of  their  despising  trade 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  (i.  322,) 
thinking  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  great-grand- 
son of  an  alderman,  Sprat  says : 

**  The  course  of  their  ancestors*  lives  was  grave 
and  reserved — whereas  now  they  are  engaged  in 
freer  roads  of  education.  Now  their  conversa- 
tion is  more  large  and  general — now  the  world 
is  become  more  active  andindustrious — now  more 
of  them  have  seen  the  rise  and  manners  of  men, 
and  more  apply  themselves  to  traffic  and  business 
than  ever." — p.  407. 

We  wish  we  had  space  for  more  of  Sprat — 
whose  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  all  agree 
with  us  that  Mr.  Macaulay *s  description  of 
the  country  gentlemen  of  the  reii^  of 
Charles  II.  is  a  gross  caricature. 

Mr.  Macaulay 's  opinion  of  the  ladies  of 
that  age  is  what  might  be  expected.  They 
were,  of  course,  mere  animals — les  femelles 
de  CCS  males : 

*'  His  wife  and  daughters,  whose  business  it 

had  usually  been  to  cook  the  repast^ were 

in  tastes  arfd  acquirements  below  a  housekeeper  or 
stiUroom-fAaid  of  the  present  day.  They  stitched 
and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry-wine,  cured  mary- 
golds,  and  made  the  crust  for  the  venison  pasty." — 
1.  321. 


He  describes  the  literature  of  the  lady  of 
the  manor  and  her  daughters  as  limited  to 
"the  Prayer-book  and  the  receipt-book." 
"  Never,"  he  says,  "  was  female  education 
at  so  low  an  ebb.  At  an  earlier  period  they 
had  studied  the  master- pieces  of  ancient 
genius^ — in  later  times  they  knew  French, 
Italian  and  German" — 

"  But,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  culture  of  the  female  mind  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a  damsel 
had  the  least  smattering  of  literature  she  was  re- 
garded as  a  prodigy.  Ladies  highly  born,  highly 
bred,  and  naturally  quick-witted  were  unable  to 
write  a  line  in  their  mother  tongue  mthout  sole- 
cisms and  faults  of  spelling  such  as  a  cliarily  girl 
would  now  be  ashamed  to  commit.^'' — i.  394. 

This  is  really  very  poor  criticism.  En- 
glish orthography  was  not  settled  for  years 
after  this  period — the  orthography  of  our 
greatest  poets,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dirden, 
was  irregular  even  in  their  printed  editions. 
We  have  before  us  the  edition  of  the  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  1668,  with  specimens  of  mis- 
spelling not  merely  unsettled  but  grotesque. 
The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Macau- 
lay is  glad  to  tell  us,  "  could  not  spell  the  com- 
monest words" — Napoleon  was  still  worse. 
Let  any  one  turn  to  any  collection  of  original 
letters  of  that  period,  and  he  will  see  that 
the  best  educated  persons  spelled  very  ill. 
The  worst  orthography,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
in  Ellis's  last  letters,  is  that  of  two  learned 
Bishops.  What,  therefore,  does  that  prove 
against  the  sound  education  of  the  ladies  in 
an  nge  that  produced  Lady  Russell,  (whose 
admirable  letters  are  very  ill-spelled,*)  Lady 
Fanshawe,  Mrs.  Hutchmson,  Mrs.  Godol- 
phin,  and  so  many  other  ladies  of  whose 
accomplishments  we  have  evidence  sufficient, 
though  less  conspicuous  ?  Lady  Clarendon, 
for  instance,  (who  was  a  Miss  Backhouse,  a 
private  gentleman's  daughter,)  complains,  in 
1685,  in  a  lively  straha,  of  "  the  many  female 
pens  at  work,  manufacturing  news  in  Dublin, 
to  be  sent  to  London  and  returned  again 
with  interest." 

"  I  begin  to  think  our  forefathers  very  wise  in 
not  giving  their  daughters  the  education  of  writ- 
ing, and  should  be  very  much  ashamed  that  I  ever 
learned  Latin  if  I  had  not  forgotten  it — ^^Clar. 
Cor.,  i.  306. 


*  The  amiable  author  of  a  Life  of  Lady  Russell, 
herself  a  lady  of  exquisite  literary  taste,  coufesses 
**  the  many  grammatical  errors  and  often  defective 
orthography^  of  Lady  Russell's  lettenk — [JfMf 
Btrrjfs]  life  of  La«fy  Bu$9eU,  p.  IW. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  lady  who  not  only  knew 
Latin,  but  testifies  that  even  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  not  imparted  to  ladies  of  the  earlier 
period — the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
assertion. 

Mr.  Macaulay  luxuriates  in  this  graphic 
debasen^ent  of  the  old  English  character; 
but  when  we  with  some  impatience  looked 
for  his  authorities  we  found  only  this 
note  : 

**  My  notion  of  the  conntiy  gentleman  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  been  denved  from  sonrces 
too  namerous  to  be  recapitulated.  I  must  leave 
my  description  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  history  and  the  lighter  literature 
of  that  age. "~i.  324. 

We  honestly  confess  that  we  do  not  know 
in  what  trustworthy  literature  of  that  age  we 
are  to  look  for  the  originals  of  these  pic- 
tures. Addison's  charming  caricatures  of 
the  Tory  fox-hunter,  Will  Wimble,  or  Sir 
Roger  do  Coverley,  of  a  little  later  date, 
afiford  no  color  for  supposing  that  they  or 
their  fathers  were  "  compounds  of  ignorance 
and  uncouthness,    low    tastes,    and    gross 

?hrases "  (i.  332) :  Squire  Westerns  and 
bny  Lumpkins  are  to  be  found  even  in  the 
Georgian  era,  and  arc  no  more  authority 
for  tne  manners  of  the  gentry  of  that  day 
than  Doctor  Pangloss  would  be  of  Mr. 
Macaulay.  We  disbelieve  that  in  auy  litera- 
ture, grave  or  light,  Mr.  Macaulay  can.pro- 
duce  any  authority  for  the  details  of  his 
pictuxe  of  that  class  at  that  time.  He  ap- 
peals to  the  judgment  of  his  readers ;  and 
we  answer  lum,  that,  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment,  he  has  been  here  romancing  as 
extravagantly  as  any  of  the  novelists. 

We  know  very  well  that  country  gentle- 
men of  old  farmed  more  of  their  own  land 
and  took  a  more  practical  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  estates,  and  that  ladies 
were  more  engaged  in  works  of  domestic 
utility,  than  in  later  times.  Necessaries  of 
all  kinds,  both  for  the  farm  and  the  mansion, 
were  then  made  at  home  which  are  now  sup- 
plied by  the  great  manufacturers — the  modes 
and  habits  of  life  have  gradually  changed — 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  gentry  of 
England  have  been  at  any  period  dispropor- 
tionably  debased  below  their  natural  place 
in  the  scale  of  society.  When  Mr,  Macaulay 
adopts  from  Roger  N'orth  an  almost  incredi- 
ble description  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  at  Badminton — exceeding 
by  fourfold  what  any  duke'  in  England  now 
does  on,  according  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  cal- 


culation, fourfold  the  income — how,  we  say, 
can  he  hope  to  persuade  us  that  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  general  did  not  show  in  their 
respective  degrees  something  of  the  same 
style? — or  that  Lady  Clarendon  and  the 
other  illustrious  ladies  we  have  named,  and 
their  daughters,  friends,  and  associates,  were 
lower  in  education  or  manners  than  the 
**  housekeepers  and  stiUroom-maids  of  the 
present  day.** 

But  what,  our  readers  will  naturally 
ask — what  can  be  Mr.  Macaulay's  object 
in  thus  laboriously  calumniating  that  class 
of  his  countrymen  of-  which  England  has 
hitherto  been  proudest  ?  He  has,  we  con- 
jecture, yielded  to  a  threefold  temptation : 
first,  that  turn  of  mind  of  which  we  have 
seen  so  many  proofs,  for  seeking  '*in  the 
heresies  of  paradox**  that  novelty  and  effect 
which  sober  truth  and  plain  common-sense 
do  not  afford ;  secondly,  the  desire  of  enliv- 
ening his  romance  with  picturesque  and  even 
grotesque  scenes,  exaggerated  incidents  and 
overdrawn  characters;  but  the  third  and 
most  active  of  all  is  revealed  to  us  towards 
the  close  of  the  tirade  we  are  now  examin- 
ing— 

"  The  gross,  uneducated,  untravelled  counlry 
gentleman  was  commonly  a  Tory." — i.  323. 

It  is  a  curious  and,  to  persons  of  ouf 
opinions,  not  unsatisfactory  circumstance, 
that,  though  Mr.  Macaulay  almost  invaria- 
bly applies  the  term  Tory  in  an  opprobrious 
or  contemptuous  sense,  yet  so  great  is  the 
power  of  truth  in  surmounting  the  fantasti- 
cal forms  and  colors  laid  over  it  by  this 
brilliant  badigeonneur,  that  on  the  whole  no 
one,  we  believe,  can  rise  from  the  work  with- 
out a  conviction  that  the  Tories  (whatever 
may  be  said  of  their  prejudices)  were  the 
honestest  and  most  conscientious  of  the 
whole  dramatis  persona ;  and  it  is  this  fact 
that  in  several  instances  and  circumstances 
imprints,  as  it  were  by  force,  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay*s  pages  an  air  of  impartiality  and  can- 
dor very  discordant  from  their  general 
spirit. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  chap- 
ter— really  the  first,  strictly  speaking,  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  s  history — ^the  accession  of  James 
II.,  where  also  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  his- 
tory commences.  And  here  we  have  to 
open  to  oiu"  readers  the  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  parallelism  between  two'  writers, 
unacknowledged  by  the  later  one,  which  we 
have  ever  seen.     Sir  James  Mackintosh  left 
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l^ehind  him  a  history  of  the  Revolution, 
which  was  published  in  1834,  three  years 
after  his  death,  in  quarto :  it  comes  down  to 
the  Orange  invasion,  and,  though  it  appa- 
rently had  not  received  the  author's  last  cor- 
rections, and  was  clumsily  edited,  and  tagged 
with  a  continuation  by  a  less  able  hand,  the 
work  is  altogether  (bating  not  a  little  ultra- 
,Whiggery)  very  creditable  to  Mackintosh's 
diligence,  taste,  and  power  of  writing  ;  it  is 
indeed,  we  think,  his  best  and  most  im- 
portant work,  and  that  by  which  he  will  be 
most  favorably  knowit  to  posterity.  From 
that  work  Mr.  Macaulay  has  borrowed  largely 
— prodigally — helped  himself  with  both 
hands — not  merely  without  acknowledging 
his  obligation,  but  without  so  much  as  al- 
luding to  the  existence  of  any  such  work. 
Nay — though  this  we  are  sure  was  never 
designed — he  inserts  a  note  full  of  kindness 
and  respect  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  which 
would  naturally  lead  an  uninformed  reader 
to  conclude  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
though  he  had  meditated  such  a  work,  had 
never  even  begun  writing  it.  On  the  391st 
page  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  &st  volume,  at  the 
mention  of  the  old  news-letters  which  pre- 
ceded our  modem  newspapers,  Mr.  Macaulay 
says,  that  "  they  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
literary  treasures  collected  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Mackintosh ;"  and  to  this  he  adds  the 
following  foot-note : 


"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
warm  gratitude  to  the  family  of  my  dear  and 
honored  friend,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  con- 
fiding to  me  the  materials  collected  by  him  at  a 
time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  undertaken,  I  have  never  seen,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  anywhere  exists,  within 
the  same  compass,  so  noble  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  public  and  private  archives.  The  judgment 
with  which  Sir  James,  in  great  masses  of  the 
rudest  ore  of  history,  selected  what  was  valuable, 
and  rejected  what  was  worthless,  can  be  fully 
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appreciated  only  bv  one  who  has  toiled  after  him 
in  the  same  mine.  — i.  391. 

Could  any  one  imagine  from  this  that 
Mackintosh  had  not  only  medilated  a  work, 
but  actually  written,  and  that  his  friends 
had  published  a  large  closely  printed  quarto  . 
volume,  on  the  same  subject,  from  the  same 
materials,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same 
words  as  Mr.  Macaulay's  ? 

The  coincidence — the  identity,  we  might 
almost  say— of  the  two  works  is  so  great, 
that,  while  we  have  been  comparing  them, 
we  have  often  been  hardly  able  to  distin- 
guish which  was  which.  We  rest  little  on 
the  similarity  of  facts,  for  the  facts  were 
ready  made  for  both;  and  Mr.  Macaulay 
tells  us  that  he  worked  from  Mackintosh's 
materials;  there  would,  therefore,  even  if 
he  had  never  seen  Mackintosh's  work,  be  a 
community  of  topics  and  authorities ;  but, 
seeing  as  we  do  in  every  page  that  he  was 
writing  with  Mackintosh  s  volume  before  his 
eyes,  we  cannot  account  for  his  utter  silence 
about  it.  To  exhibit  the  complete  resem- 
blance, we  should  have  to  copy  the  two 
works  in  extenso ;  but  we  shall  select  a  few 
passages  in  which  we  think  it  is  evident 
beyond  all  doubt  that,  although  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay seems  to  take  pains  to  vary  the  ex- 
pression and  precise  words  of  Mackintosh,  he 
is  not  successful  in  concealing  the  substan- 
tial imitation,  not  in  phrases  only,  which  are 
occasionally  identical,  but  in  the  general 
tone,  feeling,  and  tram  of  thought,  which 
could  not  possibly  have  occurred  fortuitously 
or  spontaneously  to  two  diflferent  minds.  We 
happen  to  open  the  book  at  one  of  the  most 
important  and  elaborate  episodes  in  the 
whole  history — the  proceedings  and  prose- 
cution of  the  Seven  Bishops  ;  and  there  we 
find,  on  the  subject  of  James's  celebrated 
Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
the  bishops  resisted,  not  only  as  an  inroad 
on  the  law,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  Church — 


Mackintosh. 

"  So  strongly  did  the  belief  that  insult  was 
intended  prevail,  that  Petre,  to  whom  the  in- 
sulting order  was  chiefly  ascribed,  was  said 
to  have  declared  it  in  the  gross  and  contumelious 
language  used  of  old  by  a  barbarous  invader  to 
the  deputies  of  a  besieged  city— that  they  should 
eat  their  own  dung."-  "  The  words  of  Rabshekah 
the  Assyrian  to  the  officers  of  Hezekiah.  2  Kimrs 
xvni.  — p.  242. 


Macaulay. 

"  It  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  order 
in  council  was  intended  to  be  felt  by  them  as  a 
cruel  aflVont.  It  was  popularly  believed  that 
Petre  had  avowed  this  intention  in  a  coarse  met- 
aphor borrowed,  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  East.  He 
would,  he  said,  make  them  eat  dirt,  the  vilest  and. 
most  loathsome  of  all  dirt." — ii.  345. 


And  again,  in  the  next  stage  of  this  proceeding— ^ 
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''They  (the  prelates)  mast  have  been  still 
more  taken  by  surprise  than  the  moderate  min- 
isters, and  in  that  age  of  slow  conveyance  and 
rare  publication,  they  were  allowed  only  sixteen 
days  from  the  order,  and  thirteen  from  its  publica- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  their  breth- 
ren and  of  their  clergy.  Resistance  could  only 
be  formidable  if  it  were  general.  Their  difficul- 
ties were  increased  by  im  character  of  the  most 
distinguished  laymen  whom  it  was  fit  to  consult. 
Both  Nottingham,  the  chief  of  their  party,  and 
)Ialifax,  with  whom  they  were  now  compelled  to 
coalesce,  hesitated  at  the  moment  of  decision." — 
p.  244. 


Macaulat. 

"  It  was  not  easy  to  collect  in  so  short  a  time 
the  sense  even  of  the  whole  episcopal  order.  .  .  . 
The  order  in  council  was  £razetted  on  the  7th  of 
May.  On  the  20th  the  declaration  was  to  be 
read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  London  and  the' neigh- 
borhood. By  no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  tnat 
age  to  ascertain  within  a  fortnight  the  intf'ntions 
of  one-tenth  part  of  the  parochial  ministers  who 
were  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  ...  If,  in-' 
deed,  the  whole  body  offered  an  united  opposition 
to  the  royal  will,  it  was  probable  that  even  James 
would  scarcely  venture  to  punish  ten  thousand 
delinquents  at  once.  But  tnere  was  not  time  to 
form  an  extensive  combination.  .  .  .  The 
clergy  therefore  hesitated;  and  this  hesitation 
may  well  be  excused ;  for  some  eminent  laymen, 
who  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  public  con- 
fidence, were  disposed  to  recommend  submission. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  opinion  ^ven  at  this  time  by 
Halifax  and  Nottingham." — ii.  346. 


Again — Mackintosh  prides  himself  in  being 
able  to  produce  "  the  name  hitherto  un- 
known "  of  Robert  Fowler,  (then  incumbent 
of  a  London  parish,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,)  who,  at  a  private  meeting  of  the 
London  clergy,  boldly  took  the  lead,  and 
decided  his  wavering  brethren  to  resist 
James's  mandate.  Mr.  Macaulay  corrects 
the  Christian  name — Edward  for  Robert — 
and  adds  the  name  of  the  London  parish, 
Oripplegate,  (whether  from  the  Mackintosh 
papers  or  not  we  cannot  tell ;)  but  in  all 
he  numerous  details  of  the  facts  he  impli- 
i  tly    follows    Mackintosh's   book,    without 


ever  alluding  to  it;  and  this  is  the  more 
curious,  because,  repeating  Mackintosh's  re- 
ference to  Johnstone's  MS.  (which  of  course 
b  the  common  authority,)  he  adds  that 
"  this  meeting  of  the  clergy  b  mentioned  ia 
a  satirical  poem  of  the  day."  Surely  Mack- 
intosh, priding  himself  on  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  "  fortunate  virtue  "  of 
Fowler,  was  more  entitled  to  a  marginal 
mention  than  some  anonymous  libel  of  the 
day. 

On  the  first  liberation  of  the  bishops,  the 
people,  mistaking  it  for  a  final  acquittal^ 
express  their  joy — 


Macxiktosh. 

^  Shouts  and  huzzas  broke  out  in  the  court, 
and  were  repeated  all  around  at  the  moment  of 
enlargement.  The  bells  of  the  Abbey  church 
had  be^un  to  ring  a  joyful  peal,  when  they  were 
stopped  by  Sprat  amidst  the  execrations  of  the 
people.  As  they  lefl  the  court  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  who  begged  their  blessing. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  detained  in  Palace  Yard 
by  t^  multitude  who  kissed  his  hands  and  gar- 
ments, was  delivered  from  their  importunate  kind- 
ness by  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  taking  him  into 
his  carriage,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  park  to  escape." — p.  264. 


Macaulat. 

"  Loud  acclamations  were  mised.  The  steeples 
of  the  churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat 
was  amazed  to  hear  the  bells  of  his  own  abbey 
ringing  merrily.  He  promptly  silenced  them  ; 
but  his  interference  caused  much  angry  mutter- 
ing. The  bishops  found  it  ditlicult  to  escape 
from  the  importunate  crowd  of  their  well-wishers. 
Lloyd  [Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's]  was  detained  in 
Palace  Vard  by  admirers  who  struggled  to  touch 
his  hands  and  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  till 
Clarendon  with  some  difficulty  rescued  him,  and 
conveyed  him  home  by  a  bye-path." — ii.  369. 


In  the  progress  of  the  trial  itself  there 


*  In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  been  obliged 
to  invert  the  order  of  paragraphs  to  brin^  them  into 
a  synopsis — as  in  this  extract,  of  which  the  last  par- 
agraph precedes  the  former  in   the   original — but 
or  meaning  is  ever  altered. 


was  a  great  incident.  The  proof  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  bishops'  remonstrance  into  the 
king  s  hand  was  wanting.  After  a  long  and 
feverish  delay,  the  crown  counsel  determined 
to  prove  it  by  Sunderland,  Lord  President 
and  Prime  Minister,  a  recent  apostate  and  a 
traitor  to  all  sides — 
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Maceiktosh. 

**  At  length  Sunderland  was  carried  tlirongh 
Westminster  Hall  in  a  chair,  of  which  the  head 
was  down.  No  one  saluted  him.  The  multitude 
hiX)ted  and  hissed,  and  cried  out,  *  Popish  doff !' 
He  was  so  disordered  by  this  reception,  that 
when  he  came  into  court  he  changed  color,  and 
looked  down,  as  if  fearful  of  the  countenance  of 
his  ancient  friends.  He  proved  that  the  bishops 
came  to  him  with  a  petition  for  the  kin?,  and  that 
he  introduced  them  immediately  to  the  iiing." 

Mr.  Macaulay  to  this  part  of  his  narrative 
has  added  this  reference— 

"  See  *  Proceedings  in  the  Collectidn  of  State 
Trials.'  I  have  also  taken  some  touches  from 
Johnstone,  and  some  from  Citters." 

We  think  he  might  have  added  ''  and 
something  more  than  touches  from  Mac- 
kintosh,'* who,  besides  introducing  him  to 
Johnstone  and  Citters,  had  already,  as  we 
see,  made  some  extracts  ready  to  his  hand. 

Henry  Lord  Clarendon,  in  relating  the 
public  acclamations  on  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops,  says — 

"  That  thereupon  there  was  a  most  wonderful 
shout,  that  one  would  have  thought  the  hall  had 
cracked." — Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

Mackintosh  carries  the  metaphor  a  little 
further ;  he  describes — 

"A  shout  of  joy,  which  sounded  like  a  crack  of 
the  ancient  and  massy  roof  of  WestnMnster." — 
p.  275. 

But  still  it  is  only  a  metaphor.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay must  be  more  precise  and  particular, 
and,  discarding  the  metaphor,  gives  as  an 
architectural  fact  what  would  indeed  de- 
serve Lord  Clarendon's  epithet  of  "most 
wonderful " — 

"Ten  thousand  persons  who  crowded  the  great 

Mackintosh. 


Macaulat. 

"  Meanwhile  the  lord  president  was  brought  in 
a  sedan  chair  through  the  hall.  Not  a  hat  moved 
as  he  passed  ;  and  many  voices  eried  out,  '  Popish 
dog.'  He  came  into  court  pale  and  tremblin^> 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  gave  his  evi- 
dence in  a  faltering  voice.  He  swore  that  the 
bishops  had  informed  him  of  their  intention  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  that  they  bad 
Dcen  admitted  into  the  royal  closet  for  that  pur- 
pose."—ii.  382. 

hall,  replied  [to  the  shout  that  arose  in  the 
Court  itselfl  with  a  still  louder  shout,  which 
made  the  old  oaken  roof  to  eradk,^* 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  copying,  not  the  original  passage,  but 
Mackintosh,  just  snbstitutmg  old  and  oaken 
for  ancient  and  massive  ? 

We  could  fill  our  number  with  similar, 
and  some  stronger  but  longer,  parellelismB 
between  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay ;  but  it  is  not  by  insulated  passages 
that  we  should  wish  the  resemblance  to  oe 
tested,  but  by  the  scope  and  topics  of  the 
entire  works,  and  sometimes  the  identity  of 
subjects  not  directly  connected  with  the 
historical  events,  and  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  to  have  spontaneously 
occurred  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  See,  for  in- 
stance, Sir  James's  clever  account  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus,  a  complete  hors  d^ceuvre, 
having  no  nearer  connection  with  the  story 
than  that  father  Peibre  happened  to  be  a 
Jesuit — but  of  this  episode  we  find  in  Mr. 
Macaulay  an  equally  careful  pendant,  includ- 
ing all  the  same  topics  which  Mackintosh 
had  already  elaborated. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  other  circum- 
stance. Both  the  historians  relate  that 
Sunderland  had  a  scheme  for  securing  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  bv  calling 
up  the  eldest  sons  of  some  friendly  lords, 
and  conferring  English  titles  on  some  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers — 

Macattlat. 


"  He  was  so  enamored  of  this  plan,  that  in  a  "  But  there  was  no  extremity  to  which  he  was 

numerous  company  where  the  resistance  of  the  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of  necessity.    When 

Upper  House  was  said  to  be  formidable,  he  cried  in  a  large  company,  an  opinion  was  expressed 

out  lo  l/)rd  Churchill,  *  O  silly  !   why,  your  troop  that  the  peers  would  prove  intractable,  *  Oh,  silly,' 

of  guards  shall  be  called  up  to  the  House  of  cried  Sunderland,  turning  to  Churchill;  'your 

Lords.' "  troop  of  guards  shall  be  called  up  to  the  House  of 

Lorda."^ii.  317. 

We  do  not  quote  this  as  an  instance  of  Dartmouth's  notes  to  Burnet,  as  told  to  him 

suspicious  identity,  for  both  copied  the  same  by  Lord  Bradford.     We  doubt  because  the 

authority ;  but  to  express  our  doubt  of  the  story,  incredible  enough  in  toto  (unless  the 

anecdote  itself,  which  is  given  m  one  of  Lord  words  were  spoken  at  a  different  time  and  in 
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some  occasional  allusion,)  is  wholly  at  va-  ] 
riance  with  the  purpose  in  support  of  which 
it  is  adduced ;  for  on  an  occasion  in  which 
the  King  and  Sunderland  were  anxious  to  in* 
crease  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  calling  on  those  who  were  afterwards  to 
sit  there,  and  thus  avoiding  the  abuse  and 
degradation  of  that  high  honor,  it  would 
have  been  an  absolute  contradiction  to  talk  of 
OTerwhelmmg  the  peerage  with  a  troop  of 
Horse  Guards.     Of  the  less  violent  proceed- 
ing— which  is  all  that  we  can  believe  to  have 
been  really  for  a  moment  contemplated  even 
by.  such  a  bigot  as  James,  and  such  a  knave 
as  Sunderland — Mackintosh  slily  takes  occa- 
sion to  remind  his  readers  that  twenty-five 
years  afterwards  another  ministry  did  some- 
thing of  the  same   kind — meaning  Queen 
Anne's  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers  in  1711. 
Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  follow  his  leader  in  this 
tempting  sneer  at  the  Tories — he  never  be- 
fore, we  believe,  abstained  from  anything  like 
a  savory  sarcasm — but  here  he  was  muzzled. 
He  could  not  forget  that  that  administration 
which  raised  him  to  political  eminence,  and 
of  which  he  was  in  return  the  most  brilliant 
meteor,  swamped  the  House  of  Lords  by 
creations  more  extravaorant  than  Sunderland 
ventured  to  dream  of,  and  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  Harley  had  the  courage  to 
make.      We  cannot  forget,  nor  does  Mr. 
Macaulay — and  that  remembrance  for  once 
silences  his  hatred  of  the  Tories — that  the 
Reform  Bill  was  forced  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  menace  of  marching  into  it 
rather  more  than  the  complement  of  Church- 
ill* s  troop  of  Horse  Guards— -eighty ,  or,  as 
was  added,  **  as  many  more  as  may  be  neces- 
sary"— and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Grey 
and  Melbourne  administrations  increased  the 
House  of  Lords  by  eighty-mne  peerages,  be- 
sides twenty  promotions.     When  future  his- 
torians come  to  explore  the  dispatches  of 
Baron  Falke  or  Prince  Lieven,  as  we  now  do 
those  of  Barillon  and  Citters,  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  friends  will  have  need 
of  a  more  indulgent  appreciation  of  pohtical 
difficulties  and  ministerial  necessities  than  he 
b  willing  to  concede  towards  others. 

Perplexing  as  Mr.  Macaulay *s  conduct  to- 
wards Mackintosh  is  on  the  face  of  these  vol- 
umes, it  becomes  still  more  incomprehensible 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Macaulay  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July,  1835,  and 
republished  in  his  Essays,  a  most  laudatory 
review  of  this  very  "  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion by  Sir  James  Mackintosh"  to  which  now, 
while  making,  as  it  seems,  such  ample  use  of 
it^  he  does  not  condescend  to  allude.    We 


conclude  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  somehow 
persuaded  himself  that  that  article  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  any  mention  of 
Mackintosh's  History  in  the  pages  of  his  own 
great  and  solid  literary  work.  But  we  can- 
not imagine  how ;  and  we  shall  be  curious  to 
see  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  this,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  extraordinary  enigma. 

We  need  not  endeavor  to  account  for  the 
hostility  with  which  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to 
pursue  several  individual  characters  when 
they  are  Tories — causa  patet — but  he  assails 
with  equal  enmity  some  Whigs,  for  his  aver- 
sion to  whom  we  can  see  no  other  motive 
than  that  they  have  been  hitherto  called  il- 
lustrious, and  by  all  former  writers  supposed 
to  have  done  honor  to  their  country.  It 
seems  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
temper  Atpo^  xsvrpa  Xoxn^siv,  to  praise  only 
where  others  hare  blamed,  and  to  blame 
only  where  others  have  praised.  This,  we 
suppose,  will  give  him  the  character  of  origi- 
nality— it  is  certainly  the  only  substantial 
originality  in  the  work.  From  many  exam- 
ples of  this  original  spirit  we  will  select  one 
— the  most  eminent  "  as  a  prodigy  of  turpi- 
tude**— one  that  will  be  at  once  admitted  to 
be  the  most  conspicuous,  and  therefore  the 
fairest  that  we  could  select  as  a  specimen — 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Him  Mr. 
Macaulay  pursues  through  his  whole  history 
with  more  than  the  ferocity  and  much  less 
than  the  sagacity  of  the  blood-hound.  He 
commences  this  persecution  even  with  the 
Duke*s  father,  who,  he  tells  us,  was — 

"  a  poor  Cavalier  baronet  who  haunted  VVhitehall 
and  made  hiroself  ridiculous  by  publishing  a  dull 
and  alTected  folio,  long  forgotten,  in  praise  of 
monarchy  and  monarchs." — i.  459. 

This  last,  we  admit,  must  be  a  serious  of- 
fense in  the  nostrils  of  Mr.  Macaulay — a 
friend  to  the  monarchy  1  But  though  he  thus 
confidently  consigns  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
to  every  species  of  contempt,  the  learned 
historian  shows  that  he  knows  but  little  about 
him.  He  was  not  a  baronet — a  trivial  mis- 
take as  to  an  ordinary  Sir  John  or  Sir  James, 
but  of  some  importance  when  made  by  an 
ultra- critical  historian  concerning  so  imme- 
diate an  ancestor  of  the  great  houses  of 
Marlborough  and  Spencer,  Godolphin  and 
Montagu.  He  was  poor,  it  seems — a  singu- 
lar reproach,  as  we  have  been  twice  before 
obliged  to  observe,  from  the  democratic  pen 
of  Mr.  Macaulay.  We,  Tories  and  aristo- 
crats as  we  may  be  thought,  should  never 
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have  taken  the  humble  beginnings  of  a  grreat 
man  as  a  topic  of  contemptuous  reproach ! 
but  even  here  Mr.  Macaulay  overruns  his 
game,  for  if  the  Churchills  were  poor,  it  was 
from  the  confiscations  of  republican  tyranny. 
In  the  ''  Catalogue  of  Lords,  Knighl*^  and 
Gentlemen  thai  have  compounded  for  their 
Estates,**  printed  in  1655,  three  years  before 
CromwelFs  death,  we  find  about  2650  names 
of  plundered  Royalists,  of  whom  the  fourth 
in  amount  of  composition  of  the  untitled 
gentlemen  of  England  is  Mr.  Churchill ;  and 
of  the  whole  catalogue,  including  lords  and 
baronets,  he  stands  the  twenty-eighth,  and 
ahead  of  the  Lowthers  of  Lowther,  the 
Whartons  of  Yorkshire,  the  Watsons  of 
Kockingham,  the  Thynns  of  Longleat,  and  a 
hundred  others  of  the  most  opulent  families 
in  England.  As  to  his  book,  we  were  not 
surprised  that  Mr.  Macaulay  should  consider 
as  ridiculous,  a  work  which  Coxe  character- 
izes as  exactly  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  own — a  political  history,  accurate  in 
dates  and  figures,  and  of  more  research  than 
amusement  !  And  we  have  a  word  more  to  say 
for  Churchill.  Mr.  Macaulay  celebrates  the 
institution  in  1660  of  "  the  Royal  Society 
destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series 
of  glorious  and  salutary  reforms"  in  science. 
Of  this  respectable  society  this  poor,  ridicu- 
lous baronet  was  one  of  the  founders ! 

Mr.  Macaulay  then  proceeds  to  relate  a 
singular  passage,  strangely  exaggerated  and 
misrepresented  from  one  of  Lord  Dartmouth's 
notes  on  Burnet,  in  the  early  career  of  the 
Duke,  when  he  had  no  fortune  but  his  good 
looks  and  sword  ;  and  assumes,  because  the 
necessitous  ensign  purchased  an  annuity  with 
£6000  given  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, whose  honor,  such  as  it  was,  he  had 
screened  on  a  very  critical  occasion,  that  this 
probably  solitary  instance  of  extreme  lavish- 
ness  on  one  side  and  prudence  on  the  other, 
was  of  daily  occurrence,  and  part  and  parcel 
of  his  habitual  life,  and  that  he  was  "  thrifty 
even  in  his  vices,"  and  by  rule  and  habit 
''a  levicr  of  contributions  from  ladies  to- 
riched  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal  lovers." 

Again,  Marlborough  was  so  early  a  miser 
that — 


"  Already  his  private  drawers  contained  "heaps 
p/  broad  pieces  which  fifty  years  later  remained 
untouched." — i.  461. 


The  authority  referred  to  for  this  state- 
ment is  an  anecdote  told  by  Pope,  who  mor- 
tally hated  Marlborough,  to  Spence — 


**  One  day  as  the  Duke  was  looking  over  some 
papers  in  bis  scratoire,  he  opened  one  of  the  little 
drawers  and  took  out  a  green  purse  and  turned 
some  broad  pieces  out  of  it,  and  after  viewing 
them  for  some  time  with  a  satisfaction  that  was 
very  visible  in  his  face :  '  Cadogan,  (says  he,) 
observe  these  pieces  well ;  they  deserve  to  be  ob- 
served ;  there  are  just  forty  of  them ;  'tis  the  very 
first  sum  I  ever  got  in  my  life,  and  I  have  kept  it 
unbroken  to  this  day.' " — Spence,  162. 

But  this  story,  supposing  it  to  have  been  ex- 
actly told,  retold,  and  written,  would,  as  a 
mere  proof  of  avarice,  defeat  itself,  for 
Pope  reproaches  Marlborough  with  the  care 
with  which  he  used  to  put  out  his  money  to 
interest,  and  if  Lord  Cadogan  had  thought  it 
a  meanness  he  never  would  have  repeated  it. 

That  Marlborough  loved  gold  too  well  for 
his  great  glory  we  do  not  deny ;  but  surely 
Mr.  Macaiday  might  have  drawn  a  somewhat 
higher  inference  out  of  this  particular  inci- 
dent. We  cannot  think  these  "  forty"  coins 
were  hoarded  up  from  their  metallic  value ; 
they  were  probably  kept  for  some  different 
reason — perhaps  as  precious  relics  and  re- 
membrances of  the  beginning  of  indepen- 
dence. Could  not  Mr.  Macaulay's  charita- 
ble imagination  figure  to  itself  a  young  man 
scant  in  fortune's  goods,  yet  rich  in  inborn 
merit,  conscious  and  prescient  of  coming 
greatness — could  he  not  feel  how  unspeak- 
able a  blessing  to  such  a  one  must  have  been 
pecuniary  independence,  as  the  best  safe- 
guard to  political  honesty  and  freedom — the 
surest  escape  from  the  Jegrading  patronage 
of  titled  and  official  mediocrities?  In  the 
times  of  young  Churchill  no  golden  India 
opened  her  bountiful  bosom  to  which  an  as- 
pirant to  station  and  fame  might  retire  for  a 
while,  to  secure  by  honorable  thrift  an  hon- 
orable independence,  and  thereby  the  pow- 
er and  Hberty  of  action  to  realize  the  pros- 
pects of  an  honest  ambition.  But  even  if 
the  Duke  had  kept  the  pieces  from  the  mean- 
est motive,  how  would  that  justify  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's exaggertion  that  already  (t.  e.  1670, 
atat.  20)  hb  private  drawers  contained  heaps 
of  broad  pieces  ? 

We  have  entered  into  this  matter  at  a 
length  that  may  appear  disproportionate ; 
but  wishmc^  to  give  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's style,  we  think  we  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  by  such  a  prominent  example.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  we  have  dwelt  on  petty 
mistakes  about  poor  persons  when  we  ex- 
pose the  art  by  which  Mr.  Macaulay,  on  the 
smgle  defect  (if  it  can  be  called  one)  of  econ- 
omy in  so  great  a  character,  raises  such  a  su- 
perstructure of  the  most  sordid  vices,    Hoir 
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much  not  only  more  noble  but  more  just  to- 
wards the  Duke  was  Lord  Bolingbroke,  his 
personal  and  political  enemy.  "  A  certain 
parasite,"  says  Warton,  "who  thought  to 
please  Lord  Bolingbroko  by  ridiculing  the 
avarice  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
stopped  short  by  that  Lord,  who  said,  '  He 
was  so  very  great  a  man  that  I  forgot  he  had 
that  vice." ' 

Having  thus  shown  Mr.  Macaulay's  mode 
of  dealing  with  what  forms  the  chief  and 
most  characteristic  feature  of  his  book — its 
anecdotical  gossip — we  shall  now  endeavor 
to  exhibit  the  deceptive  style  in  which  he 
treats  the  larger  historical  facts :  in  truth  the 
style  is  the  same — a  general  and  unhesitating 
sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  reality  to  pictu- 
resque effect  and  party  prejudices.  He 
treats  historical  personages  as  the  painter 
does  his  layman — a  supple  figure  which  he 
models  into  what  he  thinks  the  most  striking 
attitude,  and  dresses  up  with  the  guadiest 
colors  and  most  fantastical  draperies. 

It  b  very  difficult  to  condense  into  any 
manageable  space  the  proofs  of  a  general 
system  of  accumulating  and  aggravating  all 
that  was    ever,   whether  truly  'or  falsely, 
reproached  to  the  Tories,  and  alleviating 
toward  the  Whigs  the  charges  which  he 
cannot  venture  to  deny  or  even  to  question. 
The  mode  in  which  this  is  managed  so  as  to 
keep  up  Bome  show  of  impartiality  is  very 
dextrous.     The  reproach,  well  or  ill  found- 
ed, which  he  thinks  most  likely  to  damage 
the  character  of  any  one  he  dislikes,  is  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  in  hope  that  the 
iteration  will  at  last  be  taken  for  proof,  such 
as  the  perfidy  of  Charles  I.,  the  profligacy 
and  selfishness  of  Charles  XL,  the  cold  and 
cruel  stupidity  of  James,  the   baseness  of 
Churchill,  the  indecent  violence  of  Roches- 
ter,  the  contemptible  subserviency  of  his 
brother,  Clarendon,  and  so  on  through  a 
whole  dictionary  of  abuse  on  every  one  whom 
he  takes  or  mistakes  for  a  Tory,  and  on  a 
few  Whigs  whom  for  some  special  reasons 
of  his  own  he  treats  like  Tories.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  finds  himself  reluctantly 
forced   to  acknowledge  even  the  greatest 
enormity  of  the  Whigs,  corruption,  treason, 
murder,  he  finds  much  gentler  terras  for  the 
facts ;  selects  a  scapegoat,  some  subaltern 
villain,  or  some   one  whom  history  has  al- 
ready gibbeted,  "  to  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities,"  and  that  painful  sacrifice  once 
made,  he  avoids  with  tender  care  a  recur- 
rence to  so  disagreeable  a  subject.     Dalrym- 
ple  had  astonished  the  world  by  discoveripg 


in  the  French  archives  that  those  illustriotis 
Whigs,  Lord  Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  'and 
their  fellows,  who  had  been  for  near  a  cen- 
tury extolled  as  the  purest  patriots  our  coun- 
try had  ever  produced,  were  the  secret 
agents  of  the  King  of  France,  employed  by 
him  to  thwart,  perplex,  and  weaken  the 
government,  and,  by  their  treasonable  in- 
trigues under  the  pretense  of  a  parliamentary 
opposition,  place  the  king  and  the  nation  in 
such  difficulties  as  should  disable  them  from 
impeding  the  ambitious  and  oppressive  pro- 
jects of  Louis,  and,  what  was  still  more 
astounding  and  humiliating,  that  these  great 
p^riots  were  notdnly  thus  conspiring  against 
the  honor  and  s^ety  of  their  country,  but 
that  they  were  doing  so  for  bribes.  We 
know  not  to  what  extent  this  shameful  traf- 
fic may  have  gone,  but  we  know  certainly 
but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  it. 
Dalrymple  says,  that,  "  although  the  French 
ambassadors'  dispatches  in  the  dep6t  at 
Versailles  mention  several  accounts  of  mon- 
ies laid  out  by  them  for  political  purposes  in 
England  between  the  years  1677  and  1681, 
yet  he  finds  only  three  of  them."  The  first 
of  these  is  an  imperfect  and  undated  note 
of  some  payments  from  20/.  up  to  1000 
guineas  made  to  some  of  the  less  illustrious 
knaves.  The  second  and  third  are  more  pre- 
cise and  important. 

In  the  year  1679  Barillon,  the  French 
ambassador,  paid  the  following  persons  the 
following  sums : 

The  Dake  of  BuckiDgham    .        .  1000  guineas. 
Algernon  Sidney  I           ...      600        " 
Mr.  Bulstrode  (envoy  at  Braasels^  .      400        *' 
Sir    John    Baber    (leader  of    tne 

Presbyterian  party)*  .  .  .  500  " 
Mr.  Lyttleton  (M.P.)  ...  500  « 
Mr.  Powle  (^M.P.)  ....  600  ** 
Mr.  Harbord  (M.P.)         ...      600        •* 

-^Dal.  i.  8S1, 

The  third  account  for  a  subsequent  pay- 
ment runs  thus : 


Harbord  (>f.P.)       .        .        .        . 
Hampden  (M.P.)      .        .        .        . 
Colonel  Titus  (M.P.) 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  (executed 

for  the  Rye-House  Plot) 
Pennett  (secretary  to  Shaftesbury) 
Hotham  (M.P.)  .... 
Harley  (MP.)  .  .  .  . 
Sacheverell  (M.P.)  .... 
Foley  (MP.) 


500  guineas. 
.')00        " 
600 


600 
800 
300 
800 
800 
300 


<( 

u 
*< 
u 
it 


*  Sir  John  Baber  was  a  man  of  finesse,  in  pos- 
session of  the  protectorship  at  Court  of  the  dissent- 
ing teachers. — North's  liamen.  See  Dalrymple, 
Ld88. 
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Algernon  Sidney 

Herbert,  (M.P.)       .        .        .        .  juu 

Sir  John  Baber       ....  COO        " 

Hill  (M.P.  r),  one  of   Cromwell'B 

office™ 600         " 

Boscaven,  M.F. SOO         " 

"  The  namea,"  adds  Dalrymple,  (i.  383,) 
"of  almost  all  ihe  above  persons  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  active  persons  of  that  time."  We 
have  added  M.P.  where  it  is  known  or  sup- 
posed that  the  person  meant  ^rns  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Russell's 
name  does  not  appear  in  these  disgraceful 
lists,  but  he  was  the  leader,  or  more  truly, 
we  beUevqj  the  tool,  of  this  corrupt  junto — 
most  of  them  being  concerned  in  the  Rye- 
House  plot.  Now  let  us  see  bow  the  his- 
torian who  ia  BO  justly  indignant  at  the 
pecuniary  dealings  of  Charles  and  James 
with  France  treats  these  still  more  vile 
transactions. 

"  Communications  were  opened  between  Baril- 
lon,  Ihe  ambassador  of  Louis,  and  those  English 
politicians  who  had  atwaya  profeesed,  and  who 
indeed  sincerely  felt,  the  greatest  dread  and  dis- 
like   of   the  French   ascendancy.     The   most 


scniple  to  concert  with  a  foreign  mission  schemes 
for  embarrassing  his  own  sovereigns.  This  was 
the  whole  extent  of  Russell's  offense.  His  prin- 
ciples and  his  fortunes  alike  raised  him  above  all 
temptalions  of  a  sordid  kind :  but  there  ia  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  less  scrupulous.  It  would  bo  uii/usf 
(n  impute  in  Ihem  the  extreme  wickedaess  of  taking 
bribes  to  injure  their  country.  On  the  contrary, 
they  meant  to  serve  her:  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  they  were  mean  end  indelicate  enough 
lo  let  a  foreign  prince  pay  them  for  serving  her. 
Among  those  who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this 
degrading  charge  was  one  man  who  ia  popuhirly 
considered  as  the  person iBcatloa  of  public  spirit, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  some  great  moral  and 
intellectual  faults,  has  a  just  c&im  to  be  called  a 
hero,  a  phihsopher,  and  a  palriol.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  without  pain  such  a  name  in  Ihe  list  of  iho 
pensioners  of  France.  Yet  it  is  some  consolation 
to  reflect  that,  in  our  lime,  a  public  man  would  bo 
thought  lost  to  all  Hense  at  duty  and  of  shame, 
who  should  not  spurn  from  him  a  temptation 
which  conquered  the  virtue  and  tiie  pride  of 
Algernon  Sidney."—!.  228,  9. 

We  will  not  question  the  very  modest 
praise  th»t  Mr.  Macaulay  gives  Lord  Russell 
of  being  the  most  upright  of  such  a  party — 
but  when,  after  bavbg  seen  eoen  what  tee 
have  teen  of  Barilloo's  dispatches,  be  talks 
of  "  the  eirtue  and  pride  of  Algernon  Sidney" 
— "  the  hero,  phUotopher,  and  patriot"— it& 


wonder  that  he  had  not  a  word  of  extenua- 
tion for  infinitely  less  disgraceful,  and  in 
every  view  more  venial,  errors  and  frailties 
of  so  many  others  whom  he  has  so  un- 
mercifully arraigned.  But  after  thus  diB- 
missing  Lord  Eusaell's  treason  and  Algernon 
Sidney^s  corruption  with  a  censure  so  gentle 
as  to  sound  like  applause,  he  never  again,  we 
believe,  takes  the  least  notice  of  that  aS'air,  and 
Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  resume 
their  full  lustre  of  patriotism  and  purity. 
Let  us  now  see  bow  he  manages  to  find  a 
scapegoat  for  his  illustrious  friends.  In  this 
general  intrigue  there  wore,  of  course,  sepa- 
rate objects  and  schemes.  One  of  them  ia 
important  to  our  present  inquiry.  The  first 
minister  at  that  day  was  Lord  Treasurer 
Daaby.  He  was  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  projects  of  France;  but  he  had  re- 
luctantly taken  part  in  a  negotiation  on  the 
part  of  Charles  with  Louts  for  a  subsidy  of 
300,000/.  This  negotiation  had  been  carried 
on  through  Ralph  Montague,  then  our 
ambassador  at  Paris.  Montague  and  Danby 
quarrelled  ;  and  Louis,  to  get  rid  of  Danby, 
whose  spirit  would  not  brook  subserviency  to 
French  politics,  instigated  Montague  to 
"  ruin"  tlie  lord  treasurer  by  divulging  this 
negotiation,  which  Montague  did  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  being  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  French-paid  patriots,  an  im- 
peachment was  voted  and  Danby  "  ruived." 
For  this  service  Montague  stipulated  "for 
100,000  Tivrcs  to  make  sure  of  seven  or  eight 
of  the  priodpal  persons  in  the  lower  bouse 
who  may  support  the  accusation  as  soon  as 
it  is  begun  r  and  for  100,000  crowns,  or 
40,000  Uvres  a  year,  to  indemnify  himself 
"  for  his  risk  and  the  loss  of  place  that  must 
follow."  {BarilloR  to  Louis,  24  Oct,,  1678.) 
These  seven  or  eight  members  were  probably 
those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list,  and 
there  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  sums 
there  mentioned  were  only  instalments  of 
their  bribes  paid  on  this  account.  Algernon 
Sidney  was  a  principal  agent  in  nil  these  ' 
transactions,  and  his  500  gumeas  seem  to 
have  been  an  annual  pension.  Dalrymple 
pleases  himself  with  the  idea  that  Louis 
cheated  the  traitor,  and  that  Montague  only 
pocketed  50,000  crowns ;  certain  it  is  that 
he  grievously  complains  of  the  delay  in  re- 
ceivmg  the  money,  and  describes  his  patriotic 
friends  as  very  urgent  to  receive  the  balance 
of  their  infamous  wages.  The  whole  trans- 
action is,  we  believe,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  corruption  and  impudence.  Danby 
was  impeached,  and  very  likely  (if  an  accident 
bad  not  intervened)  to  have  been  brought  to 
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the  block  for  negotiating  with  the  King  of 
France  by  the  King  of  England's  order  a 
Bubffldy  in  which  Danby  himself  had  no 
personal  interest — ^by  patriots  who  were 
personally  pensioned  and  hired  by  the  same 
French  king  to  prefer  the  charge.  Now  hear 
Mr.  Macaulay.  He  does  Danby  a  kind  of 
justice,  partly,  perhaps,  because  Danby  was 
afterwards  a  revolutionist,  but  chiefly,  we 
suspect,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  awaken 
debate  on  a  topic  odious  to  him,  because  dis- 
graceful to  the  Whigs. 

'*  The  French  court,  which  knew  Danhy  to  be 
its  mortal  enemy,  artfully  contrived  to  ruin  him 
by  making  him'  pass  for  its  friend.  Louis,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Ralph  Montague,  a  faithless 
and  shameless  man  who  had  resided  in  France  as 
minister  from  England,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  proofs  that  the  treasurer  had  been 
concerned  in  an  application  made  by  the  court  of 
Whitehall  to  the  court  of  Versailles  for  a  sum  of 
money.  This  discovery  produced  its  natural 
effect.  The  treasurer  was,  in  trutli,  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  parliament,  not  on  account  of 
his  delinquencies,  but  on  account  of  his  merits  ; 
not  because  he  had  been  an  accomplice  in  a 
criminal  transaction,  but  because  he  had  been 
a  most  unwilling  and  unserviceable  accomplice." 
i.  332. 

Dalrtmfle. 

"In  the  midst  of 'so  much  combustible  matter, 
the  train  laid  by  Montague  and  Barillon  ajrainat 
Lord  Danby  and  liis  master  was  set  on  fire.'* 


Ko  mention  here  of  Russell  or  Sidney, 
nor  anywhere  of  Powle  and  the  rest !— all 
the  blame  laid  on  Montague;  who  Mr. 
Macaulay  omits  to  tell  us  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Lord  Russell,  and  that  his  impudent 
perfidy  was  at  the  Revolution  acknowledged 
and  rewarded  by  the  Whigs  by  a  viscounty 
and  an  earldom,  and  soon  after  by  the  duke- 
dom of  Montague ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  does  Mr.  Macaulay  again  allude 
to  these  disgraceful  affairs ;  though  it  is  {cum 
muUis  aliis)  a  circumstance  surely  as  worthy 
of  historical  notice  as  Lord  Fevershama 
china  dish,  that  this  same  Powle,  the  pen- 
sioner of  France,  was  afterwards  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Convention  Parliament — as 
an  avowed  partisan  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
elec^on  to  the  crown.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  had  accidentally  over- 
looked Dairy  mple's  detailed  exposure  of  these 
transactions?  That  excuse  we  have  an  ac- 
cidental proof  that  he  cannot  make,  for  he 
condescends  to  borrow,  with  an  accuracy 
that  could  hardly  be  fortuitous,  the  very 
words  in  which  Dalrymple  opens  the  story : 


Macaulat. 

'*  The  nation  was  in  such  a  temper  that  the 
smallest  spark  might  raise  a  flame.  At  this  con- 
juncture nre  was  set  in  two  places  at  once  to  the 
vast  mass  of  combustible  matter." 


Our  readers  will  judge  whether  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay was  not  writing  with  Dalrymple  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  they  will  judge  also 
whether,  in  any  case,  he  was  justified  in  sup- 
pressing— he  so  fond  of  details — all  the 
curious  circumstances  of  the  most  curious 
story  of  our  annals,  and  which  he  pretends 
to  tell. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  dis- 
proportionate space  and  labor  bestowed  on 
the  Monmouth  rebellion,  and  the  strange 
excess  of  indulgence  shown  to  some  and  of 
severity  to  others  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
that  wicked  attempt.  The  secret  of  aU  this 
b,  that  Monmouth's  rebellion  was,  in  fact, 
but  the  continuation  and  catastrophe  of  the 
Rye  House  plot.  For  that  plot  Lord  Rus- 
sell and  Algernon  Sidney  bad  suffered,  and 
these  two  martyrs,  having  been  early  can- 
onized by  the  revolutionizing  Whigs,  have 
been  still  worshipped — though  with  a  less 
bold  devotion  since  the  discovery  of  Baril- 
lon's  dispatches — by  that  same  party  of 
which  the  Russell  family  have  been  from  the 


Revolution  to  this  day  the  great  and  power- 
ful head.  All  the  Whig  historians,  Fox, 
Mackintosh,  and  now  Mr.  Macaulay,  have 
labored  to  revive  and  maintain  all  the  legal 
objections  originally  made  to  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Rye  House  conspirators. 
He  and  they  endeavor  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground the  intention  of  open  rebellion,  of 
which  at  least  all  the  accused  were  unde- 
niably guilty,  whatever  may  be  technically 
thought  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  two 
leaders  were  convicted.  Now  Monmouth 
was  notoriously  one  of  the  most  active  lead- 
ers of  the  plot ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  intended,  by  some 
at  least  of  its  supporters,  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  the  crown.  His  appearance,  there- 
fore, in  open  rebellion,  attended  by  Lord 
Grey  and  the  other  surviving  members  of  the 
Rye  House  plot,  becomes  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  all  that  the  crown  lawyers  had  al- 
leged and  crown  witnesses  proved ;  cmd 
therefore  it  is  that  Mr.  Macaulay  labors  to 
show  that  Monmouth  had  no  premeditated 
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design  of  rebellion,  that  he  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  public  life,  and  that  he  was  at 
least  a  reluctant  victim  to  the  solicitations 
and  instigations  of  mischievous  people  about 
him.  with  this  clue  we  can  understand  Mr. 
Macaulay's  treatment  of  Monmouth  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  rebellion ;  his  ten- 
derness for  Monmouth — his  indulgence  for 
Lord  Grey,  in  every  way  the  most  infamous 
of  mankind,  but  the  friend  and  partner  of 
Lord  Russell  in  the  Rye  House  conspiracy  ; 
and  his  extravagant  hostiUty  to  Ferguson, 
an  Independent  preacher,  the  Judas  of  Dry- 
den's  great  satire,  a  man  of  furious  temper 
and  desperate  counsels,  one  of  the  inferior 
Rye  House  conspirators,  on  whom,  as  a 
scape -goat,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
lay  all  the  blame,  first,  of  the  sanguinary 
part  of  the  plot,  and  now  of  Monmouth's  in- 
vasion and  assumption  of  the  royal  title. 
The  indignation  which  Mr.  Macaulay — as 
usual  abusive  beyond  all  measure  of  taste  or 
reason — has  lavished  on  this  *  man,  already 
damned  to  everlasting  fame  by  the  muse  of 
Dryden.  and  more  lately  by  the  pen  of  Walter 
Scott,  (from  whose  historical  notes  on  Dry- 
den's  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay has  largely  and  without  acknowledg- 
ment borrowed,)  reminds  us  of  the  passage 
in  Pope,  in  which  his  friend,  dissuading  him 
from  satire  in  general,  allows  him  to  be  as 
severe  as  he  pleases  on  Jonathan  Wild — who 
had  been  hanged  ten  years  before. 

It  has  been  of  course  a  main  point  with  all 
the  Whig  historians  to  acquit  the  Prince  of 
Orange  of  any  countenance  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Monmouth ;  but  no  one  has  ventured 
to  do  so  in  quite  so  dashing  a  style  as  Mr. 
Macaulay.  While  he  wastes  so  many  pages 
on  the  most  trivial  anecdotes,  he  does  not 
even  admit  this  really  interesting  question 
into  his  text,  but  dismisses  it  contemptuously 
in  a  foot-note : 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  writers 
who  represent  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an  ac- 
complice in  Monmouth's  enterprise." — i.  571. 

It  happens  that  there  is  not  one  of  "  those 
writers"  thus  vilipended  whom  Mr.  Macau- 
lay does  not,  when  it  happens  to  serve  his 
purpose  on  some  other  point,  admit  as  true 
and  worthy  evidence.  In  a  review  of  two 
volumes  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  give  up 
half  a  dozen  pages  to  the  examination  of  two 
lines ;  and  it  would  take  us  quite  that  space 
to  produce  half  the  authorities  by  which  the 
allegation  which  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not 
think  worth  refuting  is,  we  assert,  completely 


established.  We  shall,  however,  make  room 
for  a  few  passages  which  we  think  will  show 
that,  if  Mr.  Macaulay  considers  King  Wil- 
liam's character  on  U^is  point  of  any  value,  it 
would  have  been  very  well  worth  while  to 
have  answered,  if  he  could,  that  allegation. 

First,  Dalrymple,  a  Whig,  but  an  honest 
historian,  and  the  first  who  gave  us  any  real 
insight  into  the  history  of  those  times,  tells 
us  that  after  the  Rye  House  plot 

'*  Monmouth  was  received  with  kindness  and 
respect,  and  treated  even  with  an  affectation  of 
familiarity  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 
.  .  .  .  rrom  this  period  the  court  of  the 
Prince  of  Oran;je  became  a  place  of  refuge  for 
every  person  who  had  cither  opposed  the  Duke  of 
York's  succession  or  appeared  to  be  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Most  of  those  who 
had  followed  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  fortunes, 
or  who  desired  to  do  so,  were  provided  for  by  the 
Prince  in  the  British  regiments  which  were  in  the 
Dutch  service — circumstances  which  only  were 
wanting  to  alienate  forever  the  afiections  of  the 
two  royal  brothers  from  the  Prince.  They  even 
believed  that  he  hcul  giiien  encouragement  to  thai 
part  of  the  Rye  House  conspiracy  in  which  the 
great  men  had  been  engaged."— Afcm.  i.  58. 

Monmouth  retired  to  the  Hague  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  1679,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  claimant  of  the  British 
crown  was  but  coldly  received  by  the  heirs 
presumptive.  But  after  a  few  days,  as 
D'Avaux,  the  able  and  well-informed  am- 
bassador of  Louis  XIV.,  informs  us,  William 
obtained  from  Monmouth  a  full  renunciatioa 
of  his  pretended  legitimacy  : 

"  And  thereupon  they  entered  into  a  mutual  «i- 
gagement  to  unite  their  interests  and  assist  each 
other f  and  it  icas  then  that  teas  formed  that  aUiaru:e 
tchich  has  occasioned  so  many  disorders,  and  which 
cost  Monmouth  his  life  and  James  his  kingdom.**-^ 
D'Avaux,  Negotiations,  i.  61 . 

This  important  passage  would  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact ;  but  from  this 
time  till  the  total  failure  of  Monmouth's  at- 
tempt— five  or  six  years  later — there  is 
hardly  a  dispatch  that  does  not  testify 
D'Avaux's  conviction,  generally  supported 
by  evidence,  that  William  was  already  play- 
ing his  own  deep  game  behind  Monmouth  as 
a  stalking-horse.  Immediately  after  the  In- 
terview just  mentioned  D'Avaux  denounces 
to  Louis  XIY.  the  connections  {liaisotis)  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  which,  he  adds,  "  were  the/oun^ 
datum  of  the  Revolutions  which  aftenoardt 
took  place  in  England.'* — ib.  i.  57. 

Mr.  Macaulay  may  ask,  as  other  Wh^ 
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writers  have  done,  how  it  can  be  supposed 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  favor  pre- 
tensions that  were  inconsistent  with  the  right 
of  the  Princess.  All  the  authorities,  all  the 
evidence,  and  indeed  common  sense,  afford 
an  easy  answer.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
seen  that  Monmouth  had  personally  dis- 
claimed his  pretensions  before  the  Prince 
would  receive  him  even  as  an  ordinary  ex- 
ile ;  but,  moreover,  William  had  a  better 
security  than  declarations  or  pledges.  He 
well  knew  that  Monmouth's  claim  was  an 
absurdity,  which  might  be  safely  used  as  an 
instrument  that  might  help  to  upset  James, 
but  was  incapable  of  maintaining  itself.  This 
was  William's  policy  as  early  as  the  Exclu- 
sion  Bill : 

**  As  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  act- 
ings in  the  same  direction  a^inst  the  Dake  of 
York,  the  Prince  felt  that  if  the  Duke  of  York  was 
once  out  of  the  way,  the  Dul^e  of  Momnouth  could 
give  him  no  great  trouble,^'' — D^Avaux,  i.  105. 

This  was  William's  opinion  and  policy  up 
to  the  very  last.  Wh6n  the  news  of  Mon- 
mouth's first  successes  arrived  in  Holland, 
D'Avaux  says,  "  I  wonder  whether  the 
Prince  still  thinks  that  Monmouth  can  do 
nothing  that  he  cannot  set  right  again  in  a 
moment.*' — ib.  vol.  v.  p.  84.  When,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  exaggerated  accounts  of 
these  successes,  it  became  known  that  Mon- 
mouth had  been  proclaimed  Jung,  D'Avaux 
immediately  observed  a  change  in  William's 
deportment. 

•*  Since  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  known  that 
M.  de  Monmouth  has  taken  the  title  of  Kinfr,  he 
no  longer  pursues  the  paine  coarse  which  lie  did 
before ;  for  it  is  certain  and  evident  that  not  only 
did  it  depend  on  him  to  prevent  M.  de  Monmouth 
from  sending  any  vessel  out  of  this  State,  but  that 
it  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Skelton,  having  pointed 
out  to  him  where  M.  de  Monmouth  was,  and  hav- 
ing begged  that  he  would  either  arrest  him,  or  at 
least  turn  him  out  of  the  States,  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange  answered  that  M.  de  Monmouth  was  un- 
justly suspected,  and  that  he  had  no  connection  with 
Argyle  and  the  other  discontented  English,  who 
were  here.  As  for  myself,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  believed  that  Monmouth's 
attempt  would  not  go  very  far,  and  that  aU  that 
the  rebels  would  do  would  be  but  to  render  him 
(the  Prince)  more  necessary  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land."—v.  92. 

King  James  himself,  in  his  own  memoirs, 
tells  even  more  distinctly  the  same  story  as 
the  French  minister.  Dairy m pie — adopting 
D'Avaux's  evidence  and  reasoning,  and  stat- 
ing how  the  Dutch  authorities — or  rather, 


according  to  D'Avaux,  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange— evaded  the  request  of  James's  minis- 
ter for  stopping  Monmouth's  expedition — 
thus  accounts  for  the  Prince's  connivance  : 

"  The  Prince  interfered  not,  excusing  himself 
because  his  assistance  was  not  asked ;  and,  per- 
haps, was  not  displeased  to  see  one  expose  him- 
self to  ruin,  who  had  been  a  rival  to  the  Princess 
for  the  succession,  and  disturbances  raised  which 
be  might  himself  be  called  to  compose.  He  even 
pretended  to  Skelton  that  he  gave  no  credit  to  the 
reports  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  although  he 
kritw  that  one  was  gone  and  the  other  just  ready 
to  go." — Dalrympley  56. 

We  have  not  produced  a  Uthe  of  the  evi- 
dence before  us  all  in  the  same  du^ction,  but 
we  think  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
matter  deserved  to  be  treated  more  seriously 
than  Mr.  Macaulay  has  done.  And  we  have 
also  to  complain  of  the  sly  and  labored  mis- 
representation of  D'Avaux,  by  which  he 
endeavors  to  give  his  own  color  to  William's 
reception  of  Monmouth  at  the  Hague*.  He 
says: 

"  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  had  now 
ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  rival.  They  received 
him  most  hospitably;  for  they  hoped  that,  by 
treating  him  with  kindness,  they  should  establish 
a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  father.  They 
knew  that  paternal  affection  was  not  yet  wearied 
out,  that  letters  and  supplies  of  money  still  camo 
secretly  from  Whitehall  to  Monmouth^s  retreat* 
and  that  Ctiarles  frowned  on  those  who  sought  to 
pay  their  court  by  speaking  ill  of  his  banished 
son." — ^i.  530. 

And  for  this  he  quotes  D'Avaux,  who  says 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  indeed  the  contrary, 
for  he  complains  that  a  "belief  prevailed 
among  the  Dutch  people  {la  plupart  des  IIol- 
landais)  that  the  attentions  shown  the  Duke 
were  really  not  displeasing  to  King  Charles ;" 
a  belief  which  D'Avaux  looked  upon  as  a 
deception  on  the  public,  but  he  does  not 
give  the  least  hint  that  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess were  under  that  delusion,  and  the  whole 
scope  of  his  dispatches  is  to  expose  over 
and  over  again  the  Prince's  duplicity  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Macaulay  proceeds  to  paint  with  his 
most  glowing  pencil  the  dutiful  and  respect-  • 
ful  regard  which  William  showed  to  the 
secret  wishes  of  King  Charles,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary attentions  to  his  favorite  son. 
The  passage  is  worth  quoting,  as  a  sample 
both  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  style  and  his 
fidelity : 

^The  doke  had  been  encouraged  to  expect 
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that,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  he  gare  no  new 
cause  of  displeasure,  he  would  be  recalled  to  his 
native  land,  and  restored  to  all  his  high  honors 
and  commands.  Animated  by  such  expectations, 
he  liad  been  the  life  of  the  Hague  during  the 
late  winter.  He  had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  at  a  succession  of  balls  in  that  splendid 
C&ange  Hall,  which  blazes  on  every  side  with  the 
most  ostentatious  coloring  of  Jordaens  and  Hond- 
thorst.  He  had  introduced  the  English  country 
dance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies,  and 
had  in  his  turn  learnt  from  them  to  skate  on  the 
canals.  The  princess  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  expeditions  on  ice  ;  and  the  figure  which  she 
made  there,  poised  on  one  leg,  and  cla()  in  petti- 
coats shorter  than  are  generally  worn  by  ladies 
80  strictly  decorous,  had  caused  some  wonder  and 
mirth  to  the  foreign  ministers.  The  sullen  gravity 
which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  Stadtholder^ 
court  seemed  to  have  vanished  before  the  influence 
of  the  fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the  stem 
and  pensive  William  relaxed  into  good  humor 
when  his  brilliant  guest  appeared." — i.  531. 

For  this  D*Avaux  is  again  quoted,  and  for 
this  time  truly,  as  far  as  the  naked  facts ; 
but  most  untruly  as  to  the  coloring  given, 
the  motives  assigned,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn;  for  D'Avaux  expressly  states  that 
all  these  attentions  were  such  manifest  **  af- 
fectation on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  could  only  be  intended  as 
wanton  insults  to  the  King."  {D*Avaux,  iv. 
24.)  But  the  more  immediate  object  was  to 
insult  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  that  party  in  England  which  was 
bent  on  the  Exclusion,  and  of  which  Mon- 
mouth was  the  leader ;  and  D'Avaux  goes 
on  to  give  (the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  gala  picture)  an  account  of  the  harsh 
and  tyrannical  treatment  by  which  the  Prince 
(hitherto  the  coldest  of  men,  and  yet  the 
most  jealous  of  husbands)  forced  the  Prin- 
cess into  these  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  gaiety,  and  even  of  gallantry.  {lb.  226.) 
One  of  these  stories — so  picturesque  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  copied  it  if  he  could  have  reconciled  it 
with  his  contemporaneous  fictions — deserves 
particular  attention  as  a  clue  to  William's 
motives  both  in  his  attentions  at  this  time  to 
Monmouth,  and  as  to  his  ulterior  designs 
upon  England.  The  30th  of  January — the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles — was  come. 
This,  besides  being  recognized  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  by  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  Mary  was  piously  attached,  was  still 
more  devoutly  observed  by  the  royal  family ; 
and  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Charles 
always  observed  that  day  by  fasting  and  se- 
clusion. A  day  or  two  after  this  D'Avaux 
writes  to  Louis  XIV : 


"  Your  majesty  knows  how  the  English  are  in 
the  habit  of  observing  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Charles  I.*  On  that  day  the  Prince  of 
Orange  forced  the  Princess,  instead  of  her  in- 
tendeu  mourning,  to  nut  on  full  dress ;  he  next, 
in  spite  of  her  entreaties  and  prayers,  forced  her 
to  dinner.  The  Princess  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  have  all  the  dishes  brought  to  her  one  after 
another.  Tis  true  she  ate  httle,  or  rather,  indeed, 
nothing;  and  in  order  to  make  public  the  insult 
{outrage)  which  he  meant  to  the  king  bv  all  this, 
he  forced  her  that  night  to  go  to  the  playhouse, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  avoid  it.  It  is  tu  be  re- 
m^ked  that,  though  there  have  been  plays  four 
times  a  week,  the  Prince  has  been  there  but  twice 
before  in  the  last  three  months ;  which  shows  that 
his  going  to  the  play  that  night  was  a  mere  piece 
of  paracte." — D^Avaux,  iv.  263. 

The  secret  of  all  this  evidently  was — the 
Exclusion  Bill  had  failed.  The  Rye  House 
Plot  bad  not  only  failed,  but  had  united  the 
nation  in  loyalty  to  the  King  and  the  legiti- 
mate successor.  James  had  had  two  daugh- 
ters by  his  second  wife,  and  might  naturally 
expect  a  son  ;  and  the  country  was  in  a  state 
that  afforded  no  prospect  of  a  change  of 
dynasty ;  but  the  revolutionary  party,  though 
quiet,  were  not  asleep — intrigues  were  on 
foot  to  recall  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  His 
return  would  have  led  to  a  new  attempt  to 
exclude  the  Duke  of  York,  and  open  to  Wil- 
liam a  better  chance  of  disturbing  the  suc- 
cession. Hence  his  affected  kindnesses  to 
Monmouth — hence  the  unseemly  attempt  to 
cajole  the  old  republican  and  regicide  partf 
by  forcing  the  Princess  to  desecrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  murder  of  her  grandfather. 
After  this  explanation,  we  beg  our  readers 
to  turn  back  and  read  our  extract  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  account  of  the  fascinating  influ- 
ence of  Monmouth  over  the  pensive  William ! 

We  sincerely  wish  we  had  room  to  exhibit 
side  by  side  all  Mr.  Macaulay's  cited  authori- 
ties and  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  Nothing 
but  such  a  collation  could  give  a  perfect  idea 
of  Mr.  Macaulav*s  style  of  misdating,  gar- 
bling, and  colonng  acknowledged  facts  as  to 
produce  all  the  effect  of  entire  deception; 
the  object  of  this  complication  of  misrepre- 
sentation being  to  excite  a  tender  interest  for 
the  rebel  Monmouth,  and  to  exculpate  Wil- 
liam from  any  share  in  Monmouth's  design. 

To  all  this  we  have  to  add  a  most  impor- 
tant postscript,  which  Mr.  Macaulay  passes 

*  By  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  press,  this  is  printed 
in  D'Avaux  James  the  First,  and  this  error  has  per- 
haps prevented  the  story's  attracting  as  much  notice 
as  it  deserves.  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  "  Lives  of 
the  Queens,**  has  related  the  anecdote,  and  corrected 
the  name. 
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orer  in  prudent  silence.  'William  aufliciently 
testiBed  tbe  interest  he  liad  taken  in  Mon- 
mouth's attempt  by  his  fiivor  to  the  survivors 
of  it.  At  the  Revolution,  Lord  Grey  was 
made  an  earl ;  Ferguson — "  Jndaa,"  on  whom 
Mr.  Macaulay  poui-s  forth  all  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  for  his  share  in  Monmouih'B  proceed- 
ings— was  rewarded  with  a  sinecuru  place  of 
£500  a  year  in  the  royal  household ;  and 
the  obscure  printer,  who  had  printed  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  calls  "  Monmouth's  disgrace- 
ful Declaration,"  took  refuge  with  the  Princa 
of  Orange — came  back  wiiti  him — was  made 
stBtionet  to  tbeir  majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary.— franrir,  iii.  428. 

After  so  much  political  detail,  it  will  be 
some  kind  of  diversion  to  our  readers  to  ex- 
amine Mr.  Macaulay 's  most  elaborate  strategic 
and  topographical  etTort,  worked  up  with  all 
tbe  combined  xeal  and  skill  of  an  ez-Sccretnry- 
at-War  and  a  pictorial  historian — a  copious 
description  of  the  battle  of  Scdgemoor.  Mr. 
Uacaulay  seems  to  have  visited  Bridgewater 
with  a  seal  worthy  of  a  better  result;  for  it 
has  pi-oduced  a  description  of  the  surround- 
ing country  as  pompous  and  detailed  as  if  it 
h^  been  the  scene  of  some  grand  strategic 
operations — a  parade  not  merely  unneces- 
sary, but  absurd,  for  the  so-called  battle 
was  but  a  bungling  skirmish.  Monmouth 
had  intended  to  surprise  the  King's  troops  in 
their  quarters  by  a  midnight  attack,  but  was 
stopped  by  a  wide  and  deep  trench,  of  whicli 
he  was  not  apprised,  called  Bossez  Khine. 
behind  which  the  King's  army  lay.  "  'i'bc 
trenches  which  drain  the  moor  arc,"  Mr. 
Macaulay  adds,  "  in  that  country  called 
rAJnei."  On  each  side  of  this  ditch  the 
parties  stood  firing  at  each  other  in  the  dark. 
Lord  Grey  and  the  cavalry  ran  away  with- 
out striking  a  blow ;  Monmouth  followed 
them,  too,  soon;  for  some  time  the  foot 
stood  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  steadi- 
ness surprising  in  such  raw  and  half-armed 
levies ;  at  last  the  King's  cavalry  got  round 
their  flank,  and  they  too  ran ;  the  King's 
foot  then  crossed  the  ditch  with  little  or  no 
resistance,  and  slaughtered,  with  small  loss 
on  their  owu  ude,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  fugitives,  the  rest  escaping  back  to 
Bridgewater.  Our  readers  will  judge  wheth- 
er such  a  skirmish  required  a  long  prelimi- 
nary description  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Mr.  Macaulay  might  just  as  usefully  have 
described  the  plain  of  Troy.  Indeed,  at  the 
close  of  his  long  topographical  and  etymo- 
logical narrative  Mr.  Macaulay  has  the  tardy 
caudor  to  confess  that — 


"Little  is  nowto  be  learned  bypisItinEi  the  field 
of  bsttle,  for  the  face  of  the  country  hai  been 

E>Btly  chBitged,and  the  old  Bustei  Rhine,  on  tiie 
nks  of  which  the  great  struggle  txwk  place,  baa 

long  disappeared." 

This  is  droll.  After  spending  a  deal  of 
space  and  fine  writing  in  describmg  the  pres- 
'  ent  prospect,  he  concludes  by  telling  us 
'  candidly  it  is  all  of  no  use,  for  tbe  whole 
scene  has  changed.  This  is  like  Walpole'a 
story  of  the  French  lady  who  asked  for  her 
lover's  picture  ;  and  when  he  demurred,  ob- 
serving that  if  her  husband  were  to  see  it, 
it  might  betray  their  secret,  "  O  dear  no," 
she  smd — just  like  Mr.  Macaulay — "  I  unit 
have  Ike  picture,  but  it  need  not  be  like!" 

But  even  as  to  the  change,  we  again  doubt 
Mr.  Macaulay's  accuracy.  The  word  Rhint 
in  Somersetshire,  as  perhaps — parva  compo- 
nere  majni'j— in  the  great  German  river, 
meaus  running  water,  and  we  therefore  think 
it  very  unlikely  that  a  running  stream  should 
have  disappeared ;  hut  we  also  find  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Somersetshire,  made  in 
our  own  time,  the  course  and  name  of 
Baiack's  Rhine  distinctly  laid  down  in  front 
of  Weston,  where  it  probably  ran  in  Mon- 
mouth's day ;  and  we  are  further  informed,  in 
return  to  some  inquiries  that  we  have  caused 
to  be  made,  that  the  Rhine  is  now,  in  I84S, 
as  visible  and  well  known  as  ever  it  was. 

But  this  grand  piece  of  the  military 
topography  of  a  battle-field  where  there 
was  no  battle  must  have  its  picturesque  and 
pathetic  episode,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  finds  one 
well  suited  to  such  a  novel.  When  Mon- 
mouth had  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  to 
surprise  the  royal  army,  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
Milling  (for  a  purpose  which  we  shall  see 
presently)  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
Duke  let  the  whole  town  into  his  secret : 

"  TJiat  an  attack  was  lo  be  made  under  cover 
of  the  night  was  no  secret  in  Bridgewater.  The 
town  was  full  of  women,  who  had  repaired  thither 
by  hundreds  from  the  surrounding  region  to  see 
their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and  brothers  once 
more.  There  were  many  sad  partintrs  ihat  day ; 
and  many  parted  never  to  meet  agam.  The  re- 
port of  ihc  intended  aU^ck  came  to  the  cars  of  a 
young  eifl  who  was  zealous  fur  the  king.  Though 
of  modest  character,  she  had  tlie  courape  to  re- 
solve that  she  would  herself  bear  the  intelligence 
to  Feversham.  She  stole  ont  oT  Bridgewater,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  royal  camp.  But  that  cjtmp 
was  not  a  place  where  female  innocence  could 
be  safe.  Even  the  olEcera,  despising  alike  tbe 
irregular  force  lo  which  they  were  opposed,  and 
the  ncgU^nt  eeneral  who  cocnmanded  ihcm,  bad 
indul^il  largely  in  wine,  and  were  ready  for  any 
excess  of  licentiousness  and  craeity.     One  of 
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tliem  seized  the  unhappy  maiden,  refused  to  listen 
to  her  errand,  and  brutally  outraged  her.  She 
fled  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  leaving  tlie 
wicked  army  to  its  doom." — i.  606, 7. 

— the  doom  of  the  wicked  army,  be  it  noted 
en  passani,  being  a  complete  victory.  Mr. 
Macaulay  cites  Kennett  for  tbis  story,  and 
adds  that  be  is  ** forced  to  believe  the  story 
to  be  true,  because  Kennett  declares  that  it 
was  communicated  to  him  in  the  year  1718 
by  a  brave  officer  who  had  fought  at  Sedge- 
moor,  and  had  himself  seen  the  poor  girl 
depart  in  an  agony  of  distress." — to. 

Wc  shall  not  dwell  on  the  value  of  an 
anonymous  story  told  Ihree-and-thirty  years 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  The  tale  is 
sufficiently  refuted  by  notorious  facts  and 
dates,  and  indeed  by  its  internal  absurdity. 
We  know  from  the  clear  and  indisputable 
evidence  of  Wade,  who  commanded  Mon- 
mouth's infantry,  all  the  proceedings  of  that 
day.  Monmouth  no  doubt  intended  to  move 
that  night,  and  mode  open  preparation  for 
it,  and  the  partings  so  pathetically  described 
may  have,  therefore,  taken  place,  and  the 
rather  because  the  intended  movement  was 
to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  altogether 
— 710/  to  meet  the  king's  troops,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  escape  them  by  a  forced  march 
across  the  Avon  and  into  Gloucestershire. 
So  far  might  have  been  known.  But  about 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon  Monmouth  re- 
ceived intelligence  by  a  spy  that  the  king's 
troops  had  advanced  to  Sedgemoor,  but  had 
taken  their  positions  so  injudiciously,  that 
there  seemed  a  possibility  of  surprising  them 
in  a  night  attack.  On  this  Monmouth  as- 
sembled a  council  of  war,  which  agreed  that 
instead  of  retreating  that  night  towards  the 
Avon  as  they  had  intended,  they  should 
advance  and  attack,  provided  the  spy,  who 
was  to  be  sent  out  to  a  new  reconnoissance, 
should  report  that  the  troops  were  not  in- 
trenched. We  may  be  sure  that,  as  the 
news  only  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  assembling  of  the  council  of  war — the 
deliberation — the  sending  back  the  spy — 
his  return  and  another  deliberation,  must 
have  protracted  the  final  decision  to  so  late 
an  hour  that  evening,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  change  of  the  design  of  a 
march  northward  to  that  of  an  **  attack  to  be 
made  under  cover  of  the  night, *^  could  have 
been  that  morning  no  secret  in  Bridgewater. 
But  our  readers  see  it  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  raise  this  fable,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  poor  girl's  knowing  so  impor- 
tant a  secret.  So  far  we  have  argued  the 
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case  on  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  showing,  which, 
wc  confess,  was  very  incautious  on  our  part ; 
but  on  turning  to  his  authority  we  find,  as 
usual,  a  story  essentially  different.  Kennett 
says : 

'*  A  brave  captain  in  the  Horse  Guards,  now 
living,  (1718,)  was  in  the  action  at  Sedgemoor, 
and  gave  me  this  account  of  it :  That  on  Sunday 
mornings  July  5,  a  young  woman  came  from 
Monmouth's  quarters  to  give  notice  of  his  design 
to  surprise  the  king's  camp  that  night ;  but  this 
young  Woman  being  carried  to  a  chief  officer  in 
a  neighboring  village,  she  was  led  up  stairs  and 
debauched  by  him,  and,  coming  down  in  a  great 
fright  and  disorder,  (as  be  himself  saw  her,)  she 
went  back,  and  her  message  was  not  told."— 
Kennett,  iii.  432. 

This  knocks  the  whole  story  on  the  head. 
Kennett  was  not  aware,  (Wade's  narrative 
not  being  published  when  he  wrote,)  that 
the  king  s  troops  did  not  come  in  sight  of 
Sedgemoor  till  about  three  o'clock,  p.m.  of 
that  Sunday,  on  the  early  morning  of  which 
he  places  the  girl's  visit  to  the  camp,  and  it 
was  not  till  late  that  same  evening  that  Moa- 
mouth  changed  his  original  determination, 
and  formed  the  sudden  resolution  with  which, 
to  support  Kennett's  story,  the  whole  town 
must  have  been  acquainted  at  least  twelve 
hours  before.  These  are  consideraUons 
which  ought  not  to  have  escaped  a  philo-: 
sophical  historian  who  had  the  advantage, 
which  Kennett  had  not,  of  knowing  the  ex- 
act time  when  these  details  occurred. 

But,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  we  had 
not  had  the  complete  refutation  afforded  by 
the  dates,  would  it  not  have  occurred  to  a 
man  of  common  sense,  and,  above  all,  to  one 
reluctant  to  believe  the  story,  to  test  it^ 
probability  by  asking  whether  there  was  no 
other  person  more  likely  to  convey  the  intel- 
ligence in  such  a  state  of  affairs  than  a  poor 
girl  ?  Even  if  she  only  had  by  any  strange 
chance  known  such  a  secret,  had  she  no 
father,  no  brother,  no  friend  to  convey  it 
more  surely,  more  credibly,  and  more  safely  ? 
"  But  that  camp  was  no  place  where  female 
innocence  could  be  safe. '  Was  there  ever 
any  camp  into  which  "  female  innocence'* 
eould  safely  venture  at  such  a  perilous  hour, 
and  on^such  a  sleeveless  errand  ?  The  fable, 
however,  has  its  moral;  it  teaches  us  to 
wonder  at  the  intensity  of  party  spirit  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  not 
merely /orce«  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Macaulay's 
to  believe,  but  leads  him  to  bolster  up  by 
adventitious  touches  of  his  own  eloquence, 
80  flagrant  an  impossibility. 
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The  last  part  of  this  romance  to  which  we 
can  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  personal  character 
of  King  William,  so  indiscreet  as  to  surprise 
us  exceedingly.  Mr.  Macaulay's  most  ob- 
vious purpose  in  this  very  strange  attempt  is 
to  double-gild  his  idol ;  and,  instead  of  being 
satisfied,  as  the  world  has  hitherto  been, 
with  considering  William  III.  as  a  great  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  and  the  opportune  though 
irregular  instrument  of  a  necessary  revolu- 
tion, he  endeavors  to  show  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  choice  which  the  country  is 
represented  as  having  made  of  him,  by  his 
private  virtues,  and,  above  all,  by  the  con- 
currence in  his  election  of  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor, his  affectionate  and  devoted  wife, 
who,  apart  from  all  political  and  above  all 
selfish  considerations,  was  but  too  happy  to 
see  the  throne,  which  strict  law  would  have 
conferred  on  her  alone,  shared  with  the  man 
of  her  heart.  Tliis  is,  of  course,  the  indis- 
pensable conclusion  of  all  romances,  but  we 
confess  the  denouement  seems  here  some- 
what forced  and  unnatural.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  Mary  was  an  obedient,  if  not  a 
loving  wife ;  and  that  she  willingly,  gladly 
admitted  William  to  a  participation  of  her 
royal  rights — not  from  romantic  affection, 
but  for  this  plain  and  paramount  reason,  that 
without  his  sword  she  would  have  had  no 
rights  to  share.  That  sword  it  was  which 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  which  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  and  its  parties  so  long 
seemed  to  puzzle  themselves.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  states  fully,  and  more  clearly  and  fairly 
than  is  usual  with  him,  the  various  expedients 
that  were  proposed,  and  the  various  argu- 
ments that  were  urged  for  the  supplying  the 
place  of  the  absent  king.  The  Archbishop 
and  the  high  Tories  proposed  a  Regency, 
which  would  have  preserved  their  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  king.  Dan  by  and  the 
moderate  Whigs  and  Tories  were  for  the 
plainer  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
sounder  course  of  considering  James's  abdi- 
cation as  a  civil  death,  and  calling  the  next 
heir,  Mary,  to  the  throne.  The  old  Repub- 
lican party  would  rather  not  have  had  a 
monarchy  at  all,  but  if  a  monarch,  one 
whose  title  should  not  be  legitimate;  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  takes  great  pains  to  show 
that  Halifax  and  the  Trimmers,  the  party 
that  seemed  finally  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, were  the  more  disposed  for  electing 
William  on  the  republican  principle  of  break- 
ing the  line  of  succession.  But  in  fact  this 
last  argument  was  a  mere  pretense  to  con- 
ceal the  duress  under  which  they  really  had 


no  alternative  but  the  choioe  of  William. 
All  these  eloquent  debates  and  all  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  ingenious  argumentations  only  en-* 
wreathe  the  steel.  William  might  say — 
ev  fi^prou  flrXa^i  rov  |i^ov  ^opijtfw — *'  You  may 
cover  my  sword  with  rhetorical  garlands,  but 
it  is  not  the  less  a  sword ;  and  if  you  will 
have  its  protection  you  must  submit  to  its 
power."  And  as  the  bulk  of  his  special  ad- 
nerents  were  of  the  old  Republican  Regicide 
and  Rye  House  party,  they  not  only  would 
have  had  no  compunction  in  submitting  even 
to  his  forcible  seizure  of  the  Crown,  but 
would  have  much  preferred  that  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  threat  by  which  William  finally 
stifled  their  various  differences — ^namely, 
that,  if  they  did  not  make  him  king,  he 
would  retire  with  his  army  and  leave  all  par- 
ties to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Jacobite  res- 
toration. It  was  chiefly,  we  think,  with  h 
view  of  throwing  a  kind  of  veil  over  this 
real  state  of  the  case,  not  very  creditable  to 
the  Revolution  Whigs,  nor  very  grateful  to 
the  national  pride  of  any  Englishman,  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  indiscreetly,  we  think,  re- 
called attention  to  the  conjugal  relations  of 
William  and  Mary. 

"  For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent  husband. 
He  was  indeed  drawn  away  from  his  wife  by 
other  women,  particularly  by  one  of  her  ladies, 
Elizabeth  Villicrs,  who,  though  destitute  of  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  disfigured  by  a  hideous 
squint,  possessed  talents  which  well  fitted  iier  to 
partake  his  cares.  He  was  indeed  ashamed  of 
his  errors,  and  spared  no  pains  to  conceal  them  ; 
but,  in  spile  of  all  his  precautions,  Mary  well 
knew  that  he  was  not  strictly  faithful  to  her." — 
ii.  174. 

All  this  is  sadly  misrepresented.  It  was 
not  for  a  time — he  was  not  ashamed  of  and 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  his  infidelity  !  The 
amour  with  Elizabeth  Villiers  began  im- 
mediately after  his  marriage,  and  continued 
notoriously  during  all  Mary's  life,  lie  even 
made  her  husband  Earl  of  Orkney,  as 
Charles  II.  had  made  the  husband  of  Barbara 
Villicrs  Eiirl  of  Castlemaine;  and  in  1697  he 
made  her  grants  of  forfeited  estates  in  Ire- 
land so  scandalous  that  they  were  rescinded 
by  Parliament ;  and,  in  short,  as  Miss  Strick- 
land says,  "  Elizabeth  Villiers  was  the  canker 
of  Mary*s  peace  from  her  marriage  to  her 
grave." — Life  of  Mary,  ii.  303.  But  we 
decline  pursuing  a  subject  even  more  dis- 
agreeable than  is  here  stated  ;  and  we  pass 
on  to  a  less  unpleasant  cause  of  the  estrange- 
ment. This,  we  are  told,  was  W^illiam's 
uneasiness  at  the  awkwardness  of  his  future 
position  at  King-consort. 
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"  Mary  had  been  nine  years  married  before  she 
discovered  the  cause  of  WilliamVi  discontent ;  nor 
wonid  she  ever  hare  learned  it  from  himsdC  In 
general  his  temper  inclined  him  rather  to  brood 
over  his  ^eft  than  to  give  utterance  to  them ; 
and  in  this  partieolar  case  his  lips  were  sealed 
by  a  very  nataral  delicacy." — ^ii.  176. 

This  admission  shows  at  what  a  remote 
period,  and  with  what  a  distant  chance, 
William  began  to  pine  after  the  crown  of 
England,  and  would  go  far  to  convict  him  of 
all  the  intrigues  against  the  governments  of 
Charles  and  James,  from  which  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  in  other  parts  of  this  book,  so  zealously 
labors  to  excidpate  him.  The  sequel  of  the 
story  is  more  romantic.  It  was  after  nine 
years  of  unhappiness  from  moral  causes  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  and  "  brooding  discon- 
tent' from  political  reveries  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  that,  by  the  lucky  arrival  of  an 
English  or  rather  Scotch  parson,  who  was 
travelling  in  the  Low  Countries,  "  three 
words  of  frank  explanation"  were  elicited 
and  cured  all  in  a  moment.  A  complete 
reconciliation  was  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  Gilbert  Burnet : — 

"  Burnet  plainly  told  the  Princess  wliat  the  feel- 
ing was  which  preyed  upon  her  husband's  mind. 
She  learned  for  the  first  time,  with  no  small 
astonishment,  that,  when  she  became  Queen  of 
England,  William  would  not  share  her  throne. 
She  warmly  declared  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
conjunral  submission  and  affection  which  she  was 
not  ready  to  give.  Burnet,  with  many  apologies 
and  with  solemn  protestations  that  no  human  being 
had  put  words  into  his  mouth,  informed  her  that  the 
remedy  was  in  her  own  hands.  She  might  easily, 
when  the  crown  devolved  on  her,  induce  her  par- 
liament not  only  to  give  the  regal  title  to  her 
husband,  but  even  to  transfer  to  him  by  a  legisla- 
tive act  the  administration  of  the  government. 
*Biit,'  he  added,  *  your  Royal  Highness  ought  to 
consider  well  before  you  announce  any  such  re- 
solution. For  it  is  a  resolution  which,  having 
once  being  announced,  cannot  safely  or  easily  be 
retracted.*  *  I  want  no  time  for  consideration,' 
answered  Mary.  *  It  is  enough  that  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  mv  regJird  for  the  Prince. 
Tell  him  what  I  say;  and  bring  him  to  me,  that  he 
may  hear  it  from  my  own  lips.'  Burnet  went  in 
quest  of  William.  But  William  was  many  miles  off 
at\er  a  stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the 
decisive  interview  took  place.  *  I  did  not  know 
till  yesterday,'  said  Mary,  *  that  there  was  such  a 
difference  between  the  laws  of  England  and  the 
laws  of  God.  But  I  now  promise  you  that  you 
shall  always  bear  rule :  and,  in  return,  I  ask  only 
this,  that,  as  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which 
enjoins  wives  to  obey  their  husbands,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  which  enjoins  husbands  to  love  their 
wives.'  Iler  generous  affection  completely  gained 
the  heart  of  William.  From  that  time  till  the 
sad  day  when  he  was  carried  away  in  fits  from 


her  dying  bed,  there  was  entire  friendship  and 
confidence  between  them.  Many  of  her  letters 
to  him  are  extant;  and  they  contain  abundant 
evidence  that  this  man,  nnamiable  as  he  was  iu 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  had  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  bom  his 
superior,  with  a  vassion  fond  even  to  idolatry^ — 
ii.  180, 181. 

Burnet  assures  us  that  William's  grief  for 
the  loss  of  Mary  was  passionate,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  when  the  discontent  that 
had  been  so  long  brooding  in  his  mind  was 
removed  he  may  have  become  more  sensible 
to  the  charms  of  Mary's  person,  and  the 
strength  and  accomplishments  of  her  mind ; 
but  we  confess  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  a  passion  "  fond  even  to  idolatry," 
at  once  so  suddenly  and  yet  so  permanently 
produced.  And  how  ?  By  contrition  on 
the  part  of  the  profligate  husband,  and  con- 
donation on  the  part  of  the  appeased  wife  ? 
Not  at  all :  but  by  setting  the  husband's  mind 
at  ease  as  to  his  future  position  in  a  dis- 
tant and  not  very  probable  political  event. 
Burnet,  though  bis  interest  and  feelraffs 
would  lead  him  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr. 
Macaulay,  namely,  to  magnify  William  and 
justify  his  artful  and  selfish  conduct  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  crown,  yet  still  he  preserves  a 
kind  of  moderation  which  gives  his  account 
a  different  and  a  less  unnatural  appearance. 
He  begins  with  an  introductory  anecdote  of 
great  significance,  wholly  omitted  by  Mr. 
Macaulay.  He  describes  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  Princess  and  himself,  in  which  he 
blamed  M.  Jurieu  for  having  written  with 
acrimony  and  indecency  against  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  Princess  took  Jurieu's  part, 
and  said  ''  that  if  Princes  would  do  ill 
things,  they  must  expect  that  the  world  will 
do  justice  on  their  memory,  since  they  can- 
not reach  their  persons;  that  were  but  a 
small  suffering,  far  short  of  what  others  iuf" 
ftred  at  their  hands."  (i.  693.)  One  easily 
understands  the  meaning  of  these  last  words 
in  the  mouth  of  a  neglected  wife.  Burnet 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  time  after  this — 

"  I  found  the  Prince  was  resolved  to  make  use 
of  me.  ♦  ♦  ♦  That  which  fixed  me  in 
their  contidence  was  the  liberty  I  took,  in  a  private 
conversation  with  the  Princess,  to  ask  her  what 
she  intended  the  Prince  should  be  if  she  came  to 
the  crown.  She,  who  was  new  to  all  matters  of 
that  kind,  did  not  understand  my  meaning,  but 
fancied  that  whatever  accrued  to  her  would  like- 
wise accrue  to  him  in  the  right  of  marriage.' — ib. 

Wo  must  pause  to  observe  that  Mary  was 
now  twenty-six  or  twenty  seven  years  of  age. 
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liad  been  married  above  nine  years,  had 
always  had  English  chaplaiDS  and  attendants, 
and  "  was,"  says  Mr.  Mucaulay,  "  a  woman  of 
good  natural  abilities,  had  been  educated  by 
a  bishop,  was  femd  tf  hUtori/  and  poetry, 
and  was  regarded  by  very  emineDt  men  as  a 
superior  woman."  (i.  394.)  Yet  Burnet  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  would  have  us  believe  that, 
until  the  Prince  "  resolved  to  make  use"  of 
Aim,  Mary  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  her 
position  as  heiress  of  the  crown.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  Mary,  like  a  sensible, 
ambitious  woman  as  she  was,  knew  her 
position  perfectly  well ;  but,  seeing  the  crisis 
to  which  affairs  were  coming  in  England,  had 
for  their  common  interest  resolved  to  gratify 
William,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  Burnet's 
intervention  for  that  purpose. 

Burnet,  however,  according  to  his  own 
story,  explained  to  her  her  special  rights,  the 
cases  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York, 
Philip  and  Mary  ;  adding : 

''That  a  titular  kingship  was  no  acceptable 
thing,  especially  if  it  was  to  tlepeml  on  anotlicr^d 
life.  She  desired  me  to  propose  a  remedy.  I 
told  her  the  remedy,  if  she  could  bring  her  mind 
to  it,  was  to  be  contented  to  be  bis  wife,  and  to 
engage  herself  to  him  that  she  would  give  him  the 
real  authority  as  soon  aa  it  came  into  hor  hands, 
and  endeavor  effectually  to  p^et  it  legally  in- 
vested in  him  for  life.  This  would  lay  the 
greatest  obli^tion  on  him  possible,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  perfect  union  between  tliem, 
which  bad  been  of  late  a  lillle  embroiled.'^ 

Mary  without  hesitation  resolved  to  take 
Burnet's  advice,  and  sent  him  on  the  moment 
to  bring  William  to  her.  that  she  might  ex- 
plain her  intention  with  her  own  lips. 

"  He  was  that  day  a-hunting,"  [off  offer  a  sla^r,'^ 
'^Tbe  next  day  I  acquainted  him  with  all  that 
had  passed,  ana  carried  him  to  her ;  where  she  in 
a  very  frank  manner  told  him  that  she  did  not 
know  that  the  laws  of  England  were  so  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  as  I  had  informed  her :  she 
did  not  think  that  the  husband  was  ever  to 
be  obedient  to  the  wife ;  she  promised  him 
he  should  always  bear  rule  ;  and  she  at^ked 
only  that  he  would  obey  the  command  of  *  hus- 
bands lore  your  tcives*  as  she  should  do  that  of 
*  wives,  be  obedient  to  your  husbands.*  From 
this  lively  introduction  we  entered  into  along  dis- 
course of  the  affairs  of  En^Hand.  Both  seemed 
well  pleased  with  me,  and  with  all  I  had  sug- 
gesteu ;  but  such  was  tlie  Prince's  cold  way  that 
be  aaid  not  one  word  to  me  upon  it  that  looked 
like  acknowledgment." — ib. 

This  affords  the  true  clue  to  the  whole  of 
William's  conduct  with  reference  to  the 
Revolution.    He  had  resolved — we  cannot 


guess  how  early — to  be  King  of  England  in 
his  own  right — Marie  9ito,  he  might  em- 
phatically say.  Nor  do  we  call  this  the 
darkest  stain  of  his  history :  it  was  a  natural 
feeling  in  a  careless  husband  and  an  am- 
bitious prince;  to  many  it  may  seem  the 
more  excusable  from  WiUiam's  being,  in  his 
own  right,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after 
his  wife  and  her  sister ;  and,  as  regards 
public  interests,  we  doubt  whether  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James — absolutely  necessary  for 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  England — could 
have  been  otherwise  accomplished  and  main- 
tained. Our  country  profited  by  the  selfish 
policy  of  William  ;  but  it  is  a  falsification  of 
historical  fact  to  pretend  that  his  policy  was 
guided  by  zeal  for  the  liberties  and  Church 
of  England,  which  he  really  felt  as  little  as 
James,  though,  fortunately  for  us,  it  suited 
his  personal  ambition  to  profess  it.  We  owe 
him  and  his  ''glorious  memory"  public 
gratitude,  but  we  cannot  regard  his  personal 
character  or  conduct  with  either  affection  or 
respect — still  less  can  we  accept  the  ex- 
travagant glorifications  of  every  point — even 
the  worst — of  his  character,  by  Mr.  Macau- 
lay. 

We  must  here  conclude.  We  have  ex- 
hausted our  time  and  our  space,  but  not  our 
topics.  We  have  selected  such  of  the  more 
prominent  defects  and  errors  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay as  were  manageable  within  our  limits  ; 
but  numerous  as  they  are,  we  beg  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  specimens -only  of  the 
infinitely  larger  assortment  that  the  volumes 
would  afford,  and  be  read  not  merely  as  in- 
dividual instances,  but  as  indications  of  the 
general  style  of  the  work,  and  the  prevailing 
animus  of  the  writer.  We  have  chiefly 
directed  our  attention  to  points  of  mere  his- 
torical inaccuray  and  infidelity ;  but  they 
are  combined  with  a  greater  admixture  of 
other — we  know  not  whether  to  call  them 
literary  or  moral — defects,  than  the  insulated 
passages  sufliciently  exhibit.  These  faults, 
as  we  think  them,  but  which  may  to  some 
readers  be  the  prime  fascinations  of  the  work, 
abound  on  its  surface.  And  their  verj'  num- 
ber and  their  superficial  prominence  consti- 
tute a  main  charge  against  the  author,  and 
prove,  we  think,  his  mind  to  be  unfitted  for 
the  severity  of  historical  inquiry.  He  takes 
much  pains  to  parade — perhaps  he  reallv 
believes  in — his  impartiality,  with  what  jus- 
tice we  appeal  to  the  foregoing  pages  ;  but 
he  is  guilty  of  a  prejudice  as  injurious  in  its 
consequences  to  truth  as  any  political  bias. 
He  abhors  whatever  is  not  in  itself  pictur- 
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esque,  while  he  clings  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
novelist  to  the  piquant  and  the  startling. 
Whether  it  be  the  boudoir  of  a  strunapet  or 
the  death- bed  of  a  monarch — the  strong 
character  of  a  statesman- warrior  abounding 
in  contrasts  and  rich  in  mystery,  or  the  per- 
sonal history  of  a  judge  trained  in  the  Old 
Bailey  to  vulgarize  and  ensanguine  the  King's 
Bench — ^he  luxuriates  with  a  vigor  and  va- 
riety of  language  and  illustration  which  ren- 
ders his  "  History"  an  attractive  and  ab- 
sorbing story-book.  And  so  spontaneously 
redundant  are  these  errors — so  inwoven  in 
the  very  texture  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  mind — 
that  he  seems  never  able  to  escape  from 
them.  Even  after  the  reader  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  all  that  can  be  said  either  of  praise 
or  vituperation  as  to  character,  of  voluptuous 
description  and  minute  delineation  as  to  fact 
and  circumstance,  has  been  passed  in  review 
before  him — when  a  new  subject,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  started — all  at  once  the 
old  theme  is  renewed,  and  the  old  ideas  are 
redressed  in  all  the  affluent  imagery  and  pro- 
fuse eloquence  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay  is  so 
eminent  a  master.  Now  of  the  fancy  and 
fashion  of  this  we  should  not  complain — quite 
the  contrary — in  a  professed  novel :  there  is 
a  theatre  in  which  it  would  be  exquisitely 
appropriate  and  attractive  ;  but  the  Temple 


of  History  is  not  the  floor  for  a  morris-dance 
— the  Muse  of  Clio  is  not  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  halls  of  Terpsichore.  We  protest 
against  this  species  of  carnival  history ;  no 
more  like  the  reality  than  the  Eglintoun 
Tournament  or  the  Costume  Quadrilles  of 
Buckingham  Palace ;  and  we  deplore  the 
squandering  of  so  much  melo-dramatic  talent 
on  a  subject  which  we  have  hitherto  rev* 
erenoed  as  the  figure  of  Truth  arrayed  in  the 
simple  garments  of  Philosophy.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  an  hundred  times  over  Mr. 
Macaiilay*s  literary  powers — brilliant  even 
under  the  affectation  with  which  he  too 
frequently  disfigures  them.  He  is  a  great 
painter,  but  a  suspicious  narrator ;  a  grand 
proficient  in  the  picturesque,  but  a  very  poor 
professor  of  the  histonc.  These  volumes 
have  been,  and  bis  future  volumes  as  they 
appear  wiU  be,  devoured  with  the  same 
eagerness  that  Oliver  Twisi  or  Vanity  Fair 
excite — with  the  same  quality  of  zest,  though 
perhaps  with  a  higher  degree  of  it ;  but  his 
pages  will  seldom,  we  think,  receive  a  second 
perusal ;  and  the  work,  we  apprehend,  will 
hardly  find  a  permanent  place  on  the  his- 
toric shelf — nor  ever  assuredly,  if  continued 
in  the  spirit  of  the  first  two  volumes,  be 
quoted  as  authority  on  any  question  or  point 
of  the  History  of  England. 
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Who  hath  not  felt  the  power 
Of  the  beauteous  sunset  hour  ? 
When  the  radiant  light  ere  dying, 
Casts  a  golden  chain  of  beams 
On  the  smiling  hikes  and  streams, 
And  the  evening  airs  are  sighing, 
And  the  rustling  leaves  replying, 
In  tones  soft,  wUd,  and  mystical  as  music  heard  in 
dreams. 

That  song  of  breeze  and  boughs 
Is  sweet  as  whispered  vows 
Of  tenderness  and  truth. 
To  the  charmed  ear  of  youth  1 
As  the  eye  delighted  gazes, 
That  golden  chain  of  beams, 
Like  Hope's  heavenly  ladder,  raises 
The  soaring  eoul  afar,  aloft,  upon  its  daMling  gleams. 


And  like  Hope's,  too  soon  they  fade, 
Yet  not  in  gloomy  shade  1 
No,  no,  they  but  surrender 
Their  bright  illuming  splendor 
To  a  glow  of  rosy  red, 
A  blush  as  warm  and  tender 
On  the  wave,  as  that  on  cheek  from  the  heart  bj 
love  and  rapture  shed. 

Tis  sweet  alone  to  ponder 
On  such  an  eve  as  this ; 
But  sweeter  'twere  to  wander 
With  a  friend  to  share  oar  bliss  I 
And  sweetest  with  one  nearer, 
E*en  nearer,  fonder,  dearer. 
To  feel  the  heightened  power 
Of  the  beauteous,  the  haart-BoftezuDg,  the  laving  aon- 
■et  hoar ! 
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From   tht   Britiih    Qaarltrlj   Bevitw. 

ABBE  LAMENNAIS-SOCIALISM. 

Question  du  Travail.     Par  Lamennais.     Paris:  1848. 

Esquisse  d^une  Philosophie.     Par  F.  Lamennais.     Paris:    1840. 


Being  in  Paris  last  summer,  we  called 
upon  the  Abbe  Lamennais,  immediately  after 
the  insurrection  of  June,  in  which  he  was 
supposed  by  many  to  be  deeply  implicated. 
He  then  lived  near  the  Barrierc  de  TEtoilc, 
in  the  Rue  Byron,  leading  out  of  the  Avenue 
Ch&,teaubriand.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
quiet  neighborhoods  in  Paris. 

The  Abbe's  appearance  is  at  first  unpre- 
possessing. He  is  little  and  old,  and  looks 
older  than  he  b.  He  is  usual! v  dressed  in 
a  grey  morning  gown,  with  a  common  check 
neckerchief;  everything  else  about  him 
being  much  of  the  same  order.  He  stoops, 
moreover,  and  his  whole  figure  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  man  in  feeble  health — an  impres- 
sion which  is  confirmed  by  the  weakness  of 
his  voice.  But  as  he  begins  to  converse,  Jill 
your  notions  undergo  a  complete  change. 
I  ou  soon  forget  whether  he  is  short  or  tall, 
young  or  old.  As  his  countenance  kindles 
with  enthusiasm,  it  becomes  altogether  ra- 
diant and  beautiful. 

We  had  heard  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
numerous  evil  reports  uttered  against  this 
man,  which,  though  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  all  his  writings,  were  so  steadily 
persisted  in,  that  an  incredulity  less  pertina- 
cious than  our  own,  might  ultimately  have 
given  way  on  the  point.  But  in  the  Paroles 
d'un  Croyant  we  fancied  we  could  perceive 
the  true  beating  of  his  heart.  The  warmth 
which  pervades  that  little  book,  and  consti- 
tutes its  vitality,  could  not,  wo  are  persuad- 
ed, be  artificial.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
caught  from  the  highest  source  of  inspira- 
tion, and  to  be  as  incompatible  with  the 
coldness  of  scepticism,  as  with  the  fierce 
ebullitions  of  a  vindictive  temper ;  and  our 
personal  intercourse  with  Lamennais  left 
deep  in  our  mind  the  conviction,. that  what- 
ever might  be  his  faults,  ho  is  a  genuine 
apostle  of  humanity  ;  loving  the  poor,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  distressed,  and  anxious 


above  all  things  to  render  his  own  protracted 
existence  a  blessing  to  other  men. 

With  Lamennais'  precise  age  we  arc  not 
acquainted.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
at  St.  Malo,  in  Bretagne,  in  1782,  though 
this  date  by  no  means  agrees  with  other 
facts  mentioned  in  his  biographies.  He  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  in  his  youth  to  the 
study  of  theology,  but  would  seem  after- 
wards to  have  laid  it  aside,  and  transferred 
his  affections  to  the  mathematics — a  too  ex- 
clusive application  to  which  led  probably  to 
religious  mdifference.  He  was  not  eager  for 
premature  reputation  in  literature  ;  but  when 
Napoleon  was  arranging  the  afifair  of  the 
Concordat  with  the  Pope,  he  published  a 
book  entitled  "  Reflections  on  the  State  of 
the  Church  during  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," which  gave  so  much  offense  to  the 
master  of  France,  that  its  author  resolved  to 
come  no  more  before  the  public  during  his 
tyranny. 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  mathematical  teacher  at  St.  Malo, 
but  having  conscientiously  reviewed  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  he  emerged  from  a  state 
of  indifference,  and,  with  characteristic  ardor, 
rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  enthusi- 
asm. He  imagined  that  he  discovered  in 
Catholicism  the  only  power  by  which  society 
could  be  presented  and  regenerated.  His 
own  experience  had  taught  him  the  evil  of 
indifference,  and  he  saw  around  him,  in  the 
intellectual  lethargy  of  the  French,  irresist- 
ible proofs  that  the  absence  of  religious 
faith  is  indissolubly  connected  with  moral  and 
social  degradation.  Taking  Catholicism, 
therefore,  as  he  found  it,  or  rather  as  it  ex- 
isted in  his  own  transcendental  conception  of 
it,  he  sought  to  awaken  his  contemporaries, 
through  its  means,  to  a  true  sense  of  the 
dangers  which  he  beheld  encircling  society. 
On  all  sides  he  witnessed  material  tendencies 
co-operating  to  check  the  development  of 
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truth.  In  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  perhaps, 
there  always  lurked  the  suspicion  that  Ca- 
tholicism would  prove  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands which  the  conditions  of  his  religious 
and  political  theories  made  upon  it.  But  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  actual  and  the  pos- 
sible, he  could  then  di;)COver  nothing  better, 
and  prudently,  as  far  as  his  light  went,  he 
resolved  to  build  with  the  materials  at  his 
command. 

It  is  of  course  easy  for  us,  who  stand  be- 
yond that  circle  of  intellectual  activity  in 
which  Lamennais*s  mind  then  moved,  clearly 
to  discern  the  errors  into  which  he  fell.  Nor 
would  it  be  less  easy  to  sketch  them  in  ca- 
ricature for  the  enlivening  of  our  readers. 
But  we  prefer  looking  to  the  causes  that 
produced  them  ;  these  will  be  most  instruc- 
tive to  ourselves,  and  may  serve  for  Lamen- 
nais's  apology,  both  as  to  what  he  did  then, 
and  *  as  to  what  he  afterwards  condemned 
when  advanced  and  enlightened. 

When  the  tempest  of  the  great  revolution 
of  1789  had  passed  away,  the  religious  party, 
which  had  always  existed,  though  in  obscu- 
rity, sought,  through  a  systematic  return  to 
spiritual  studies,  to  resuscitate  Catholicism, 
and  to  render  it  once  more  predominant. 
There  is  a  sort  of  stately  chivalry  in  attach- 
ment to  old  creeds — in  fidelity  to  forsaken 
dogmas.  When  you  see  all  the  world  mad 
after  novelty,  you  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
stand  up  and  inquire  whether,  after  all,  the 
new  thing  be  really  better  than  the  old — and 
even  without  reason,  or  in  spite  of  it,  you 
are  betrayed  by  your  polemical  instincts  into 
an  internecine  war  with  the  prevalent  theory. 
Everybody  felt  that  society  could  never  ful- 
fil its  high  destinies,  with  the  dead  weight  of 
materialism  hanging  at  its  skirts.  There  was 
therefore  a  necessity  for  reaction.  Some 
religion,  however  poor  and  imperfect  it  might 
be,  was  better  than  none  at  all ;  and  Lamen- 
nais,  in  the  zeal  of  the  moment,  imagined 
that  Catholicism,  with  its  gauds  and  trap- 
pings, its  forms  and  ceremonies,  its  rights 
and  traditions,  might  be  elevated  into  the 
regenerator  of  society. 

He  was  mistaken,  but  the  mistake  was 
pardonable.  The  attacks  to  which  he  now 
stood  exposed,  confirmed  him  in  his  error. 
He  found  himself  in  a  perfect  storm  of  con- 
troversy. Pamphlets  and  replies  hailed  in 
upon  him  from  all  sides ;  but  with  that 
warm,  flexible,  and  magnificent  style  which 
constitutes  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous 
of  an  author's  weapons,  ho  parried  the  blows 
of  his  assailants,  and  overthrew  them  in 
heaps  right  and  left.    It  soon,  nevertheless, 


became  evident  that  the  waters  of  Lamen- 
nais's  mind  could  not  settle  and  degenerate 
into  a  standing  pool,  but  must  purify  them- 
selves, and  go  on  flowing  for  the  benefit  aqd 
refreshment  of  mankind.    He  visited  Eng- 
land, and  went  afterwards  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  offered  a  bishopric  and  a  cardinal's 
hat.     He  then   probably  saw  through  the 
weakness  of  the  papal  system,  and  politely 
declining  the  honors  intended  him,  returned 
to  France,  in  order  to   finally  emancipate 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  the  priesthood. 
He  now  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
became  a  Christian  in  the  more  primitive 
sense  of  the  word.     The  evils  which  afiiicted 
humanity  m^de  his  heart  bleed.    He  beheld 
almost  everywhere  the  church  allying  itself 
with  the  state,  not  for  the  deliverance  of 
mankind,  but  for  the  effecting  of  their  more 
complete  enthralment.     He  had  once  made 
himself  the  apostle  of  legitimacy,  as  well  as 
of  Romanism — had  combatted  the  benevo- 
lent but  wild  theories  which  he  saw  spring- 
ing up  under  various  names  around  him — 
had  denounced  democracy,  and  invoked  a 
ban  upon  republican  institutions.     But  as  in 
his  system  of  philosophy  the  principle  of 
development  constitutes  the  central   point 
round  which  the  whole  revolves,  so  in  his 
own  conduct  development  was  everything. 
With  the  rapidity  of  a  most  active  intellect 
he  passed  through  ages,  as  it  were,  in  so 
many  years,   cast  off  one   prejudice  after 
another,  and  rising  first  to  the  level  of  his 
own  times,  and  then  above  it,  he  attained,  or 
thought  he  attained,  glimpses  of  those  great 
truths  which  are  hereafter  to  regulate  the 
movements  of  society,  though  we  at  present 
only   witness  their  feeble  beginnings.     He. 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  that  re- 
markable work,  entitled  *'  Let  Paroles  d*un 
Croyant."    It  is  in  style  biblical.     Lamen- 
nais's  mind  had,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, been  from  the  earliest  period  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  as 
Voltaire  remarks,    had  impressed    on  the 
English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  oriental  pomp  and  sombre  grandeur  for 
which  they  are  chiefly  distinguished.    La- 
mennais's  sympathies  have  generally  led  him 
to  eschew  grandeur  of  every  kind.    He  aims 
at  touching   the   heart  by  tenderness,  by 
sweetness,    by   awakening  all  the   gentler 
emotions,  and  showering  down  the  prolific 
seeds  of  truth  in  dews  of  eloquence,  profuse 
and  refreshing  as  those  of  Hermon. 

In  "the  Words  of  a  Believer,"  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  but  one  leading  idea — 
that  of  utterly  annihilating  every  form  of  des- 
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-potism,  and  substituting  the  rule  of  justice 
and  charity  in  its  place.  Tlicre  may  be  room 
for  doubt  respecting  the  strict  orthodoxy  of 
Lis  creed.  His  interpretations  may  be  in- 
correct or  defective.  He  may  believe  too 
much  or  too  little,  and  present  to  us  his 
faith  in  alliance  with  peculiar  notions  which 
we  may  not  be  inclined  to  adopt.  His  object, 
however,  is  not  to  make  proselytes,  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  or  to  disturb  any  man*s  here* 
ditary  beliefs.  All  he  desires  is  to  employ 
the  weapons  of  revealed  truth  to  bring  down 
the  strong-holds  of  tyranny ;  and  we  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  coldest  and  most 
prejudiced  to  peruse  that  book  attentively 
without  finding  himself  further  removed  than 
before  from  every  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  cruelty  or  oppression. 

In  criticising  a  popular  production,  we 
are  aware  that  those  who  are  already  famil- 
iar with  it,  will  consider  your  observations 
superfluous,  while  the  persons  who  are  not 
placed  in  the  same  advantageous  position, 
think  you  much  too  sparing  of  your  remarks. 
It  is  to  this  latter  class  that  we  must  here 
address  ourselves ;  our  object  being  to  make 
Lamennais  known  among  those,  to  whom 
he  has  been  hitherto  known  only  by  hear- 
say or  not  at  all.  To  these  the  "Paroles 
tTun  CroyanC*  will  form  the  best  preface  to 
his  other  writings.  Looking  backwai*ds,  it 
will  reconcile  them  to  the  intolerant  Catho- 
licism of  his  "  Essai  sur  V Indifference  en 
Matiere  de  Ileligion"  and  looking  forward, 
it  will  induce  them  perhaps  to  look  with  for- 
bearance even  on  the  bold  and  daring  specu- 
lations which  appeared  last  year  in  the 
^*  Fenple  Constituant"  This  work  is  full  of 
pictures — of  allusions  to  passing  events — of 
predictions  of  fierce  philippics  against  des- 
potism— of  brief  narratives  and  apologues — 
designed  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  sen- 
timent of  good  will  towards  men. 

Among  the  principal  beauties  of  the  work 
is  its  extreme  simplicity.  A  child  may  un- 
derstand it.  ^Sometimes,  as  in  the  "  Dialogue 
of  the  Young  Soldier,"  and  the  "  Lamenta- 
tion upon  Exile,"  the  form  of  composition  is 
so  infantine  as  to  be  almost  comic.  You,  in 
fact,  do  sometimes  smile  at  first,  at  what  ap- 
pears to  you  a  ludicrous  repetition.  Here  is 
a  passage  in  illustration : 

"  He  departed,  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.     May  God  be  the  poor  exile's  gruidc  ! 

"  I  have  travelled  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  ;  they  have  gazed  on  me,  and  I  have  gazed 
on  them;  but  without  recognizing  each  other. 
The  exile  is  everywhere  solitary. 


"  When,  towards  the  close  of  day,  I  have  be- 
held in  the  depths  of  some  valley  the  smoke  as- 
cending from  a  cottage,  I  have  murmured  to  my- 
self, How  happy  is  he  who  returns  at  evening  to 
his  domestic  hearth,  and  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  those  who  love  him !  The  exile  is  everywhere 
solitary ! 

"  VVJiither  go  those  clouds,  which  the  tempest 
impels  bc-fore  it  7  It  impels  me  hke  them,  and  it 
signifies  not  whither.  The  exile  is  everywhere 
solitary ! 

"These  trees  are  majestic,  these  flowers  are 
beautiful ;  but  they  are  not  the  flowers  and  trees 
of  my  native  land.  They  address  no  language  to 
my  heart.    The  exile  is  everywhere  solitary  ! 

"  This  brook  flows  gently  through  the  plains, 
but  its  munnur  is  not  that  to  which  my  infancy 
listened ;  it  awakens  no  remembrance  in  my  seal. 
The  exile  is  everywhere  solitary  ! 

"  Those  songs  are  sweet ;  but  the  sadness  and 
the  joy  they  awaken  are  not  my  joy  or  my  sadness. 
The  exile  is  everywhere  solitary  ! 

"Strangers  have  asked  me,  Why  dost  thou 
weep  ?  And  when  I  have  opened  ray  breast  to 
them,  they  have  shed  no  tears  with  me,  because 
they  iiave  understood  me  not.  The  exile  is  every- 
wliere  solitary ! 

"  I  have  beheld  old  men  encircled  by  children  as 
the  olive  is  encircled  by  its  tender  shoots ;  but 
none  of  these  old  men  called  me  son — none  of 
their  children  called  me  brother.  The  exile  is 
everywhere  solitary ! 

**  I  have  seen  young  maidens  smile,  with  a  smile 
as  pure  as  the  morning's  first  breath,  on  thcise 
whom  they  had  chosen  to  be  their  husbands ;  but 
not  one  of  them  smiled  on  me.  The  exile  is 
everywhere  solitary ! 

"  I  have  seen  voung  men  embrace  each  other 
in  aflection,  as  if  they  would  have  become  one ; 
but  no  one  has  pressed  my  hand.  The  exile  is 
everywhere  solitary ! 

"  There  is  no  friend,  wife,  father,  or  brother 
anywhere  but  in  your  native  land.  The  exile  is 
everywhere  solitary ! 

**  Unhappy  exile !  cease  to  afflict  thyself,  all 
men  are  banished  like  thee,  and  behold  father, 
brother,  wife,  friend  pass  away  and  disappear. 

"  We  have  no  country  here  below ;  in  vain  man 
searches  for  it.  What  he  mistakes  for  it  is  only 
a  resting-place  for  the  night. 

"  He  departs,  wandering  over  the  earth.  May 
God  guide  the  unhappy  exile !'' 

But,  true  to  his  original  conception,  and  in 
the  full  confidence  of  genius,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds in  this  fiishion  until  the  very  monotony 
which  excited  your  merriment  recalls  you  to 
yourself,  and  begets  solemn  reflections. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  the  paintings  in 
the  royal  tombs  of  Egypt  have  been  ar- 
ranged. On  descending  the  long  flight  of 
steps  which  leads  to  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, you  behold  on  the  ceiling  one  black 
eagle  with  outspread  wings,  and  then  a  sec- 
ond, and  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  you  grow 
weary  of  reckoning,  and  fancy  you  are  look- 
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ing  at  an  interminable  procession  of  eagles 
extending  from  time  to  eternity.  So  it  is 
with  Lamennais,  in  his  elegiac  dithyrambic, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  Expression,  on  ex- 
ile. He  concludes  each  stanza,  if  there  can 
be  stanzas  in  prose,  with  the  words,  "  L'exiU 
partotU  est  seul,"  until  the  incessant  iteration 
wrings  your  heart,  and  leaves,  as  it  were, 
a  perpetual  echo  of  compassion  in  your 
memory.  You  have  been  made  to  realise  to 
yourself  all  the  loneliness  of  an  exile ;  you 
have  beheld  him  cast  off  from  home,  and  pa- 
rents, and  friends,  and  driven  by  the  winds 
of  persecution,  like  a  grain  of  chaff  over  the 
surface  of  society,  rejoicing  with  no  man's 
joy,  and  symyathizing  with  no  man's  sorrow, 
but  everlastingly  solitary,  and  tortured  by 
the  longing  to  return  to  that  domestic  circle 
from  which  he  feels  he  has  been  cast  forth 
for  ever. 

In  drawing  this  touching  picture,  Lamen- 
nais had  obviously  in  view  the  condition  of 
those  men  whom  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment had  chased  from  France.  Of  all  exiles, 
the  French  exile  is  most  to  be  pitied.  He 
knows  not  how  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  exigencies  of  any  country  but  his  own. 
The  Englishman,  wherever  he  may  be  cast, 
strikes,  and  takes  root  in  the  soil,  and  with 
indomitiible  force  of  character  builds  up  a 
new  home,  and  sanctifies  it  with  all  the 
spontaneous  charities  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
But  the  Frenchman,  in  the  first  place,  is  an 
unmarrying  animal,  and  is  therefore  deprived 
of  those  finer  and  more  delicate  fibres  which 
put  forth  so  easily  from  the  Englishman  to 
attach  him  to  new  localities ;  and  secondly, 
he  has  an  intolerance  of  strange  languages, 
to  the  pronunciation  of  which  his  organs 
will  not  accommodate  themselves,  and  all 
but  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  make 
friends  anywhere  but  at  home. 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  the  later  writings 
of  Lamennais,  we  discover  a  tendency  to  in- 
terpret the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  man- 
mer  differing  from  the  received  standard. 
This  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  "  Esquissed'un 
Philosophie,"  and  in  his  little  volume,  en- 
titled, "  De  la  Religion,"  where  he  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  teaches  that 
all  the  religions  of  the  earth  form  but  parts 
of  one  great  system,  and  partake  more  or 
less  of  truth.  In  support  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  where  there  is  no 
truth,  there  is  no  vitality,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  mere  existence  of  any  creed 
proves  that  it  cannot  be  composed  entirely 
of  error.  We  may  further  extend  this  re- 
mark, and  maintain  that  the  Hfe  of  all  reli- 1 


gions  must  be  more  or  less  protracted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  truth  they  contain. 
The  central  idea  of  Lamennais'  system  is 
God ;  and  his  philosophy  may  be  regarded 
as  an  exposition,  more  or  less  successful,  of 
our  relation  to  the  divinity.     But  in  meta- 
physics, there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  dis- 
coveries to  be  made ;  and  when,  therefore, 
men  are  said  to  have  invented  a  new  system, 
the  meaning  is,  that  they  have  given  a  new 
arrangement  to  the  hereditary  truths  of  phi- 
losophy, and  cast  upon  them  the  color  of  their 
own  idiosyncracies.      For   this  reason,  we 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  excuse  our- 
selves for  not  entering  into  a  critical  analysis 
of  Lamennais'   metaphysical    theories,   the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  "  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  men."     This  is  especially 
visible  in  his  treatment  of  the  stupendous 
question  of  moral  and   physical   evil.      It 
would  preserve  us  from  a  world  of  perplexi- 
ties and  difficulties  if  we  would  consent  to 
acknowledge  with  Locke  that  there  are  sub- 
jects which  lie  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  understanding.     ITie  question 
of  evil  is  one  of  these.     All  the  labors  of 
man,  from  the  birth  of  philosophy  to  the 
present  hour,  have  not  removed  one  ray  of 
obscurity  from  it,  or  enabled  us  to  compre- 
hend how  anything  should  exist  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  Creator. 
That  evil  does  exist,  we  know  ;  that  it  is  in 
opposition  to  his  will,  we  presume;  but  it 
would  be  better  and  wiser  for  us  to  avoid  the 
presumption  of  entering  unbidden  into  the 
councils  of  God,  and  obtruding  the  reasons 
of  the  finite  upon  the  Infinite.     Lamennais' 
mind,  subtle  and  penetrating  as  it  is,  neces- 
sarily fails  here.     He  supposes  evil  to  be  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  creation — that  is, 
of  the  calling  into  existence  of  innumerable 
wills  and  intelligences,  all  free,  all  capable  of 
independent  action,  all  equally  exposed  to 
the   accidents  of   birth,   growth,   and    de- 
cline.    As  far  as  our  reason  enables  us  to 
judge,  there  is  a  radical  error  here.     The  re- 
sult of  perfect  wisdom  and  unlimited  power 
would,  in  our  apprehension,   be   a   perfect 
universe.     But  evil  is  disorder,  and  disorder 
is  imperfection.     On  this  subject,  we  cannot 
venture  to  sit  in  judgment.     All  we  can  do 
is,  in  obedience  at  once  to  our  instincts  and 
our  reason,  to  believe  firmly  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  great  First  Cause,  and  leave  the 
origin  of  evil  among  the  problems  which  hu- 
manity is  unable  to  solve. 

The  chief  defect  in  Lamennais'  late  writ- 
ings is  the  propensity  to  dwell  too  persever- 
ingly  on  abstract  questions.     In  attacking    / 
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the  systems  or  confuting  the  reasonings  of 
his  predecessors,  he  avoids  all  special  refer- 
ences and  the  mentioning  of  names.  Useful 
in  certain  forms  of  composition,  this  prac- 
tice is  highly  inconvenient  and  wrong  here. 
We  like  to  know  with  what  enemy  we  are 
fighting,  who  it  is  to  whom  we  are  opposed, 
and  what  is  the  precise  language  which  he, 
in  his  own  person,  employs.  It  by  no  means 
contents  us  to  be  presented  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  an  antagonist,  who,  however  candid 
and  conscientious,  may,  unknown  to  himself, 
understate  the  objection  he  means  to  demol- 
ish, and  exaggerate  the  absurdity  he  desires 
to  expose. 

The  present  age,  however,  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  age  of  theory  ;  a  fact  which  may 
be  regarded  with  alarm  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  indetinitc  progress  of  humanity.  Our 
cry  has  long  been  for  the  practical.  We 
wish  to  realize,  to  convert  ideas  into  things, 
opinions  into  constitutions,  speculations  into 
active  principles.  Whether  we  ought  on 
this  account  to  congratukte  ourselves  or  not 
can  scarcely  be  decided  now.  That  is  a 
point  on  which  it  will  be  for  posterity  to  de- 
termine. Meanwhile  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  whole  civilized  world  is  eager 
for  enjoyment,  for  setting  aside  the  dreamy 
and  the  poetical,  and  taking  up  with  those 
palpable  results  which  the  principle  we  call 
common  sense  recommends  to  us. 

Now  it  happens,  singularly  enough,  that 
Lamennais,  though  belonging  pre-eminently 
to  the  present  generation,  is  not,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptalion  of  the  term,  a  partisan  of 
common  sense.  All  his  reasonings  are  in- 
tended to  prove  that  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  production 
of  wealth  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  mediocrity 
of  fortune  is  best  for  states  as  well  as  for 
individuals;  and  that,  therefore,  instead  of 
living  perpetually  in  an  industrious  Babel, 
charmed  by  the  jargon  of  the  factory  and 
the  exchange,  we  should  allow  ourselves 
considerable  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
affections,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  we 
possess.  He  believes,  moreover,  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  emancipating  men  from  the  empire 
of  selfishness,  and  inducing  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  neighbors — 
a  doctrine  pre-eminently  unfashionable. 
They  who  would  learn  his  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject should  read  his  '^  Ainschaspanda  and 
Dartendst'  where,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Persian  machinery,  he  dissects,  with 
great  vigor  and  boldness,  the  alleged  defects 
of  society  in  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
France.     Possibly  the  idea  of  this  work  was 


suggested  by  Montesquieu's  "Persian  Let- 
ters.'' But  Lamennais  has  worked  out  the 
plan  after  his  own  fashion,  developing  every- 
where his  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed,  and  lavishing  the  fiercest  anathe- 
mas upon  those  who  derive  their  gratification 
from  the  practise  of  tyranny,  or  rise  to  opu- 
lence by  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
We  regret  the  form  into  which  his  materials 
have  been  cast.  Out  of  France,  readers 
must  always  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  author's  thoughts,  and  even  in 
France,  the  employment  of  uncouth  and 
barbarous  names,  the  arbitrary  invention  of 
myths,  and  the  perpetual  reference  to  a  sys- 
tem of  fable,  which  no  art  or  eloquence  can 
render  popular  in  Europe,  immensely  de- 
tracts from  the  utility  of  the  performance. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  Lamennais* 
system  is  little  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  the  principle  of  com- 
mon sense ;  and  we  may  add  that  still  less 
does  it  agree  with  some  of  the  doctrines  to 
be  found  in  his  own  earUer  writings.  He 
looks  upon  society  as  at  present  constituted 
to  be  rather  an  evil  than  a  good,  since,  in 
his  view,  it  afllicts  hundreds  with  misery  for 
one  to  whom  it  is  productive  of  happiness. 
He  is,  therefore,  the  advocate  of  indefinite 
change,  or  of  revolution,  if  we  prefer  the 
term. 

Many  writers   in  France,   among   whom 
Lamennais  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  have 
rejected  the  received  notions  with  respect  to 
property.     Some  would  recommend  for  the 
management  of  it  one  class  of  rules,  some 
another ;  but  all  regard  it  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  state,  to  be  employed  as 
may  be  considered  most  convenient  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.     Lamennais'  ideas 
on  this  subject  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  his   larger  works ;    but  in  an   unedited 
chapter  of  his  "  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophie,''* 
which  found  its  way  to  the  press  during  the 
heat  of  the  violent  discussions  which  took 
place  in  France  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment.    Perhaps  the  public  on  this  side  of 
the  channel  are  too  little  familiar  with  this 
class    of    inquiries    properly   to  appreciate 
Lamennais'  views.     He  does  not   mean   to 
advocate  tlie  invasion  of  those  rights  which 
society,  in  the  very  act  of  its  formation,  es- 
tablishes, still  less  docs  he  desire  to  advocate 
principles  which  could  not  be  brought  into 
play  without  arresting  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation.    But  whatever  he  may  intend,  it  is 
clear  that  he  contemplates  all  property  as  in 
some  sense  the  property  of  the  sti\te,  and 
maintains  that  it  belongs  to  the  state  to  re- 
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organize  it,  and  to  watch  over  its  accumula- 
tion and  transmission,  with  a  view  to  the 
augmentation,  and  not  to  the  diminution  of 
industry.  Ticklish  ground  this,  say  our  own 
political  economists,  and  truly  we  are  some- 
thing of  that  mind.  But  let  us  proceed. 
Lamennais  takes  his  stand  on  metaphysical 
principles,  and  on  the  original  constitution 
of  human  nature.  On  this  ground  he  con- 
tends that  every  man  is  born  into  the  world 
with  certain  rights,  which  no  arrangements 
of  society  can  destroy.  Among  these  is  the 
right  to  live,  which,  properly  understood, 
signifies  the  right  to  labor,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  deserve  and  accumulate  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life.  This,  according  to 
his  theory,  no  man  can  forfeit,  since  it  is  one 
of  those  characteristics  which  constitute  his 
claims  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind.  He 
offers  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  bodily,  to 
society,  which,  whether  it  needs  his  services 
or  not,  owes  him  in~  return  protection  and 
maintenance.  If  society  needed  his  strength, 
his  courage,  his  ingenuity,  it  would,  without 
consulting  him,  consider  itself  entitled  to  de- 
mand of  him  the  exercise  of  these  qualities 
for  its  benefit,  as  every  day's  experience 
demonstrates.  To  be  just  and  consistent, 
therefore,  says  Lamennais,  we  must  follow 
out  the  reasoning,  and  maintain  that  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  claims  of  society  upon 
the  individual,  are  the  claims  of  the  individ- 
ual upon  society.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
the  community  does  not  need  your  existence, 
and  that  the  fact  of  your  having  been  born, 
so  far  from  being  a  blessing,  is  a  curse  to  it. 
This  is  impertinence,  not  logic.  Society 
before  your  birth  had  rendered  your  exist- 
ence possible  ;  nay,  had  brought  together 
the  elements  from  the  combination  of  which 
you  could  not  choose  but  spring  to  light. 
It  is,  therefore,  answerable  for  your  being, 
and  bound,  according  to  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  duty,  to  provide  for  the  continuance 
of  it. 

Now  property,  rightly  understood,  signi- 
fies collectively  all  those  things  which  are 
necessary  to  the  conservation  of  life,  to  its 
comfort,  to  its  adornment,  to  its  physical  and 
moral  happiness.  All  men  as  they  spnng 
from  the  hands  of  nature  have  an  equal  right 
to  live,  consequently  to  the  means  of  living — 
that  is,  to  property.  But  accidental  circum- 
stances, which  society  finds  itself  unable  to 
regulate,  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  supera- 
bundant wealth  by  certain  individuals  and 
families.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  they 
to  be  forcibly  deprived  of  what  in  conven- 
tional language  is  called  their  own?    This 


would  be  to  strike  with  paralysis  the  springs 
of  industry,  to  spread  universal  terror,  and 
not  only  to  check  the  development  of  so- 
ciety, but  even  to  thrust  it  back  towards 
barbarism.  And  yet  where  some  have  too 
much,  others  must  have  too  little.  Means 
should,  therefore,  be  devised  by  which  the 
superfluity  of  the  opulent  may  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  not  by 
way  of  charity,  which  would  convert  the 
industrious  classes  into  paupers,  but  by  some 
subtle  process  of  law,  operating  almost  in- 
visibly to  produce  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  property.  One  such  contrivance  is 
that  of  progressive  taxation,  which,  however 
startling  at  first,  may,  it  is  argued,  be  soon 
admitted  as  reasonable  where  self-interest 
does  not  interfere  to  warp  the  conclusions  of' 
the  judgment.  The  philosophical  way  of 
measuring  a  man*s  contributions  for  the 
support  of  the  state  is  not,  it  is  said,  to  re- 
gard them  with  reference  to  his  property, 
but  with  reference  to  the  personal  sacrifices 
they  call  upon  him  to  make.  There  are 
thousands  whose  utmost  exertions  barely 
procure  them  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
if  we  demand  from  them  a  state  contribution 
of  ten  per  cent.,  that  sum,  however  small  it 
may  be,  will  be  productive  of  far  greater  in- 
convenience, and  perhaps  suffering  to  them, 
then  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  would  oc- 
casion to  a  wealthy  man.  Indeed,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  sacrifice  would  be  merely 
imaginary;  if  such  a  proportbn  of  his 
wealth  were  taken  away  without  his  being 
apprised  of  the  fact,  the  sum  of  his  enjoy- 
ments would  remain  exactly  what  it  was 
before.  He  would  neither  eat,  dress,  sleep 
a  jot  the  less,  or  the  less  sumptuously. 

Upon  these  grounds  Lamennais  and  others 
contend  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
progressive  taxation  in  France.  They  con- 
sider it  necessary  for  the  realization  of  their 
other  political  views.  "Without  it,  they  con- 
tend, it  will  be  impossible  properly  to  adjust 
the  burden  of  taxation,  so  as  to  impose  upon 
the  poor  no  more  than  their  just  share.  By 
easing  them  in  this  way,  society  would  make 
provision  for  the  moderate  accumulation  of 
property  in  their  hands.  Every  man  pre- 
served from  this  sort  of  social  spoliation 
would  be  enabled  the  better  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  children,  to  diminish  the 
number  of  candidates  for  hired  labor,  to  ele- 
vate in  the  same  ratio  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
to  render  easier  the  application  of  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  democratic  govern- 
ment— the  right  to  labor. 

To  what  extent  these  principles  are  capa^j^ 
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ble  of  being  brought  into  practice  we  need 
not  now  attempt  to  determine.  It  will  be 
suflicient,  by  this  brief  exposition,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them.  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  with  much  that  has 
been  written  and  said  m  favor  of  these  the- 
ories we  have  no  sort  of  sympathy.  But  even 
in  such  exaggerations  we  see  the  not  unna- 
tural reaction  of  the  mind  against  property, 
as  brought  about  by  that  policy  of  nations 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  strongly  in  its 
favor.  Notions  of  this  description  would 
not  have  taken  so  much  root  in  Europe,  had 
there  not  been  some  show  of  justice  in  them  ; 
and  we  think  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  in 
placing  them  before  our  readers,  not  as  they 
are  caricatured  by  adversaries,  or  as  carried 
to  extremes  by  bad  men,  but  as  they  appear 
to  the  more  sober  class  of  persons,  who, 
more  or  less,  hold  them.  Socialism  with 
some  men  no  doubt  means  spoliation  of 
ever}' thing  evil ;  with  others  it  is  only  an- 
other word  for  equitable  reform — reforms  of 
such  a  nature  as  are  still  needed  in  many 
things  among  ourselves.  Weak,  however, 
are  those  poUtical  speculators,  who,  in  their 
humor  to  find  intelligence  and  virtue  wher- 
ever they  find  poverty  and  filth,  expect  to 
see  the  working  classes  really  happier  simply 
hy  reason  of  their  being  less  obliged  to  work. 
The  disease  is  more  complex  than  such  state- 
doctors  suppose,  and  lies  much  deeper.  In- 
occupancy  can  be  nothing  but  a  curse  to 
the  majority  of  men,  apart  from  the  culture 
necessary  to  make  a  right  use  of  it. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will, 
we  trust,  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  fair 
estimate  of  Monsieur  Lamennais*  theories  and 
character.  Reports,  we  know,  emanating 
from  the  French  capital,  have  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  Europe,  which  represent  him  as  a  tur- 
bulent individual,  ever  intent  upon  inciting  in- 
surrection for  the  gratification  of  some  private 
passion  or  ambition  of  his  own.  We  will  not 
pretend  to  say  that  he  views  the  sufferings  of 
the  humbler  classes  with  equanimity.  On 
the  contrary,  we  fear,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  his  warm  and  well-meant  sympathies 
often  betray  him  into  the  use  of  exciting 
language,  which,  addressed  to  a  highly  sus- 
ceptible people,  may  at  times  inchne  them 
to  adopt  unwise  measures  in  the  hope  of 
abating  their  suflfering.  We  are  aware  of 
much  that  may  be  said  in  defense  of  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  but  we  are  not  disposed 
to  become  in  this  respect  his  advocates.  Our 
business  with  him  is  chiefly  as  a  man  in  whom 
we  see  many  of  the  contending  agencies  of 
^or  times  at  work,  and  in  a  manner  not 


wholly  uninstructive.  That  he  is  hot  more 
influential  than  we  find  him,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact,  that  the  religious 
sentiment  is  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  his 
teaching.  He  does  not,  and  cannot  work 
through  scepticism,  neither  can  his  voice 
awaken  an  echo  in  the  heart  in  which  the 
religious  sentiment  has  been  extinguished. 
Somewhat  like  our  own  Milton,  therefore, 
he  must  be  content  to  find  fit  audience, 
.  though  few  ;  he  panders  to  no  mean  passion  ; 
he  addresses  no  immoral  godless  rabble ;  but 
drawing  his  weapons  from  the  armory  of 
reason,  patriotism,  and  religion,  he  has  la- 
bored, through  a  long  life,  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  his  countrymen,  and  render 
them  worthy  of  the  freedom  which  his  writ- 
ings, as  a  whole,  are  calculated  to  achieve 
for  them. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  his  works  majr 
be  said  to  be  possessed  of  very  high  excel- 
lence. If  there  be  a  fault,  it  is  the  want  of 
repose.  There  is  agitation,  there  is  move- 
ment, there  is  warmth,  depth,  and  vitality. 
But  you  are  always  urged  along  by  excite- 
ment, until  your  ner>'ous  system  becomes 
jaded,  and  you  at  length  escape  from  him  in 
search  of  tranquillity.  This  is  to  be  lament- 
ed ;  and  still  greater  matter  of  regret  is  it, 
that  almost  every  other  distinguished  writer 
in  France — nay,  we  might  perhaps  say  in 
Europe,  shares,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  same  fault — we  live  in  a  perpetual  bustle, 
which  allows  us  no  time  for  profound  medi- 
tation. As  soon  as  a  thought  is  bom  in  our 
minds,  we  hasten  to  lay  it  before  the  public, 
even  before  we  have  examined  of  what 
spirit  it  is,  and  determined  for  ourselves 
whether  good  or  evil  is  Ukely  to  result  from 
its  communication. 

This,  in  some  measure,  accounts  for  the 
differences  observable  in  the  successive  writ- 
ing of  Lamennais.  He  has  always  felt  strong- 
ly, and  being  conscious  of  possessing  great 
powers  of  eloquence,  has  been  easily  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  doctrine,  of  the  soundness 
of  which  he  was  for  the  time  convinced, 
could  not  fail,  on  being  divulged,  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  to  his  species.  But  they 
who  think  and  reason  impetuously,  most 
often  be  hurried  into  false  conclusions.  His 
style  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Jean 
Jaques  Rousseau,  though  less  sustained  and 
severe.  Like  Burke,  he  permits  himself  to 
draw  figures  from  physical  sciences  with 
which  the  public  can  never  become  familiar, 
and  this  cannot  fail  to  circumscribe  his  popu- 
larity. For  the  most  part,  however,  Lamen- 
nais' figures  of  speech  are  drawn  ex  medio. 
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in  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Cicero.  But 
whatever  his  figures  may  be,  there  is  always 
a  fervency  in  the  lan^age  which  fixes  and 
amalgamates  them  with  the  other  materials 
of  his  style.  You  feel,  moreover,  that  he  is 
always  in  earnest,  eager  to  convince,  and  ve- 
hemently resolute  to  persuade.  He  does  not 
treat  the  reader  as  if  he  were  unworthy  of 
his  solicitude ;  but  setting  a  high  value  on 
his  suffrage,  he  seeks,  by  a  frank  and  manly 
appeal,  to  obtain  it.  Take  the  following  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  Lamennais 
could  write  while  a  Louis  Philippe  was  on 
the  throne  of  France  : 

"  Suffer  yourselves  not  to  be  deceived  by  vain 
words.  Many  will  seek  to  persuade  you  that 
you  are  truly  free,  because  they  have  written 
the  word  liberty  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  posted  it 
up  at  all  cross-roads ! 

"  Liberty  is  not  a  proclamation  which  may  be 
read  at  the  corners  of  streets.  It  is  a  living 
power  which  men  feel  within  and  around  them- 
selves— the  protecting  genius  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  the  guaranty  of  social  rights,  among 
which  it  is  itself  the  principal. 

"  The  oppressor,  who  shelters  himself  under  its 
name,  is  the  worst  of  oppressors.  He  unites  false- 
hood with  tyranny,  and  to  injustice  adds  profana- 
tion ;  for  the  name  of  liberty  is  holy. 

"  Beware,  therefore,  of  those  who  cry,  *  Lib- 
erty, liberty  !'  and  yet  ruin  it  by  their  works. 

"  Is  it  you  that  make  choice  of  those  who  rule 
over  you,  who  command  you  to  do  this  and  ab- 
stain from  that,  who  tax  your  property,  your 
industry,  your  labor  7 

"  And  if  it  bo  not  you,  how  are  you  free  ? 

"Are  you  able  to  dispose  of  your  children 
according  to  your  own  will,  to  confide  to  whom 
you  please  the  task  of  instructing  them,  and 
forming  their  manner?  And  if  you  have  not 
this  power,  how  are  you  free  7 

"  Even  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  insects  of 
the  field,  assemble  together  to  accomplish  in  com- 
mon what  they  are  unable  to  do  alone.  Can  you 
meet  together  to  consult  respecting  your  interests, 
to  defend  your  rights,  to  obtain  some  mitigation 
of  your  misfortunes?  And  if  not,  how  are  you 
free? 

**  Can  you,  when  retiring  at  night  to  rest,  be 
sure  that  persons  will  not  come  durin|r  your  sleep, 
to  pry  into  the  most  secret  corners  of  your  house, 
dreg  you  from  the  bosom  of  your  family,  and  cast 

Jrou  into  a  dungeon,  because  power,  in  its  pusil- 
animous  terror,  has  conceived  suspicions  of 
you  ?  And  if  you  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  how 
are  yon  free  7 

"Liberty  will  shed  its  light  upon  you  when,  by 
dint  of  courage  and  perseverance,  you  have  eman- 
cipated yourselves  from  these  forms  of  servitude. 

*^  Liberty  will  shed  its  light  upon  you  when  you 
shall  have  said,  in  the  depths  of  your  soul,  We  are 
resolved  to  be  free ;  and  when,  in  order  to  become 
so,  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  and  suffer  everything. 

"  Liberty  will  shed  its  light  upon  you  when,  at 


the  foot  of  the  cross,  upon  which  Christ  died,  you 
shall  have  sworn  to  die  one  for  another." 

The  following  passage,  published  some 
years  since,  expresses  his  views  as  to  the 
break-up  awaiting  the  old  institutions  of 
Europe : 

"Such,  over  the  whole  earth,  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  human  race.  There  is  no  religion 
which  does  not  totter,  no  empire  which  is  not 
mouldering  to  decay.  Shaken,  reduced  to  ruins, 
the  institutions  of  past  ages  no  lonnrer  offer  any- 
where to  mankind  a  dwelling  in  which  they  may 
live.  And  if  some  nations,  imagining  they  were 
building  for  eternity,  have  in  haste  constructed 
frail  shelters  for  themselves,  beneath  which  they 
might  rest  from  their  labors,  it  has  perpetually 
been  found  necessary  to  prop  up  or  rebuild  these 
miserable  hovels,  which  the  smallest  stream  may 
undermine,  or  the  first  storm  overthrow. 

"  There  prevails  everywhere  at  present  so  pain- 
ful a  consciousness  of  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  that  it  deprives  of  all  real  force  those 
powers  which,  for  their  own  interest,  would  pro- 
long the  existing  order  of  thinc^s.  Besides,  this 
worn-out  system,  this  vain  shadow,  maintains  no 
longer  any  hold  on  the  minds  or  consciences  of 
men.  It  no  longer  represents  right  as  conceived 
by  the  intellect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  its  most 
flagrant  violation.  Now,  the  idea  of  duration 
being  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  right,  or  thai 
which  ought  to  exist — ^tliat  is,  from  the  idea  of  a 
whole,  co-ordinated  according  to  the  essential 
laws  of  power — men  discover  in  this  merely  fas- 
tidious arrangement,  contrary  in  all  respects  to 
those  laws,  signs  certain  and  indubitable  of  ap- 
proaching destruction. 

"  The  cnfeeblingr  of  duty,  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  weaknesses  of  faith,  contributes 
also  to  strengthen  tlie  feeling  now  become  general 
of  the  instability  of  things.  For  it  is  duty  that 
unites ;  without  it,  every  man  stands  apart ;  there 
is  no  longer  a  support  for  any  one ;  the  conscious- 
ness becomes  universal  of  incurable  debility— of 
an  overwhelming  incapacity  for  prolonged  exist- 
ence. 

"  Nevertheless,  in  the  very  confusion  and  dis- 
order which  prevail,  we  discern  signs  of  a  dawn- 
ing faith,  which  will  reorganize  the  world,  as  well 
as  of  a  tendency  towards  one  vast  union,  in  which 
the  numerous  portions  of  the  human  race,  now 
distinct  and  divided,  will  naturally  take  their 
proper  place.  The  old  religions,  together  with 
the  civilizations  which  spring  from  them,  are 
rapidly  dissolving,  in  as  far  as  their  elements 
were  transitory.  And  thus  are  lowered  those 
fatal  barriers  which  divided  nations;  and  the 
movement  of  the  same  nations,  perpetually  drawn 
together  more  and  more  by  increasing  facility  of 
communication,  by  commerce,  and  even  by  war, 
gradually  produce  their  amalgamation,  and  pre- 
pare their  fusion  at  a  future  period,  distant,  no 
doubt,  but  every  day  becoming  less  problemati- 
cal." 

Among  ourselves;  socialism  has  been  asso* 
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ciatcd  irith  every  manifestation  of  absurdity, 
immorality,  and  irreJigion.  In  France  it  has 
too  much  of  the  same  fellowship.  But  the 
wisest,  as  well  as  the  most  honest  course  of 
dealing  with  it,  we  suspect  is,  not  to  con- 
found the  man  of  principle  and  humanity, 
though  he  should  have  erred  somewhat  from 
the  right  path,  with  the  worthless  and  self- 
bh,  and  then  to  proscribe  the  whole  under 


one  odious  designation ;  but  rather  to  look 
at  socialism  as  it  is,  and  to  do  what  may  be 
done  towards  leaving  it  without  power,  by 
leaving  it  without  any  reasonable  cause. 
Wat-Tylerism,  chartism,  socialism,  all  have 
their  meanings,  and  the  men  are  not  ^wise,  as 
statesmen,  patriots,  or  Chrislians,  who  are 
slow  to  believe  thus  much. 


-»«- 
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Among  the  new  lights  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  a  star  has  arisen  in  the  spiritual 
firmament  over  Birmingham,  which  has  much 
occupied,  with  speculations  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  orbit,  our  mental  astrono- 
mers. Mental  astronomy,  so  to  speak,  has 
been  a  sort  of  science,  critically  condemned 
by  many,  until  its  lustrous  objects  have  set 
in  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  The  stars  of 
the  stage  form,  undoubtedly,  an  exception  to 
this  apparently  paradoxical  canon.  They,  at 
least,  are  judged  while  living ;  and  loud 
plaudits  arise  while  even  the  feet  of  the 
famous  danseuse  are  twinkling  upon  the 
boards  of  the  theatre.  Nor  otherwise  do 
we  deem  it  inappropriate,  that  the  pit  of  the 
world  should  form  some  judgment  of  the 
actor  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  editorial  chair, 
while  yet  they  breathe  and  move  and  have 
their  being  upon  this  theatre  of  the  earth. 
Post-mortem  criticism  may  be  more  elabo- 
rate, more  finished,  more  coldly  correct,  more 
complete  in  deUiil ;  and,  of  course,  more 
fully  comprehensive  of  the  life  of  man  :  but 
the  living  sketch — the  note  of  the  moment — 
although  but  the  portrait  of  a  certain  age, 
assuredly  gives  the  glow  of  the  glance  then  ; 
its  fiery  flash  lighted  up  at  that  instant,  the 
depth  of  its  lustre,  the  bearing  of  its  brow, 
such  as  can  never  be  conceived  from  the 
complexion  of  a  corpse;  and,  in  fact,  fur- 
nishes features  more  true  for  the  time  tlian 
would  otherwise  occur  to  the  eye,  in  the 


ultimate  picture  of  the  biographer  of  the  de- 
parted. Moreover,  we  like  to  know  not  only 
of  the  dead  but  of  the  living;  and  those 
whom  space  divides  from  an  object  have 
often  no  reluctance  to  see  through  the  eyes 
of  another.  Thus,  and  to  these,  we  offer  a 
passing  note  of  George  Dawson.  From  its 
very  slightness  it  may  pass  review,  like 
Slender  in  Falstaff's  muster. 

George  Dawson  was  bom  in  1821,  in  St 
Pancras  parish,  London.  His  father  was  the 
master  of  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  pri- 
vate academies  in  the  metropolis.  In  this 
school  he  received  his  early  education ;  and, 
as  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  he  no  doubt 
met  with  an  attentive,  if  not  a  severe  train- 
ing, as  all  schoolboys  know  who  have  ever 
been  educated  with  the  son  of  their  precep- 
tors. His  father  was  a  sincere  Non-conform- 
ist of  the  iJaptist  persuasion — and  therefore 
Glasgow,  and  not  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  had 
the  honor  of  completing  his  education.  At 
the  Glasgow  college,  which  imposes  no 
creed,  and  therefore  requires  no  compro- 
mise of  principle  from  its  students,  he  went 
through  the  regular  courses  of  instruction, 
which  ended  by  his  obtaining  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  Intended  for  a  preacher,  he 
then  waited  for  some  while  at  home  until  a 
vacancy  in  the  ministry  for  which  he  was 
designed  should  occur.  Birmingham  was 
the  place  destined  for  his  labors. 

In  1844,  George  Dawson  was  first  settled 
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in  Birmingham,  as  tne  minister  of  llie  Mount 
Zion  chapel,   belonging  to  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination.    A  year  and  some  months  after- 
wards we   were  wandering  with  a  friend 
through  the  streets  of  that  town  of  iron, 
upon  one  Wednesday  evening,  when  our  at- 
tention was  struck  by  an  unwonted  number  of 
persons  for  a  week-day  evening  hunying 
into  the  gates  of  a  chapel.    We  followed  the 
crowd ;  and  entered  a  large,  dim,  and,  we 
believe,  octagon  edifice.     The  congregation 
already  assembled  was  numerous  and  re- 
spectable.    Presently  appeared,  in  a  little, 
low  pulpit,  a  slim,  dark,  and  rather  Jewish- 
lookmg  young  man.     It  was  Mount  Zion 
chapel  and  George  Dawson.     A  hymn  was 
sung,  a  prayer  offered,  and  some  scripture 
read.     During  the  time  thus  occupied,  we 
could  but  scrutinize  the  appearance  of  the 
chief  ministrant.     There  was  a  something  in 
his  personality  very  unlike  that  of  the  pre- 
sentations offered  by  other  ministers,  in  all 
the  other  pulpits  we  had  visited.     Although 
dark,  his  look  was  extremely  youthful ;  he 
seemed  to  the  sight,  from  the  pew  to  the 
desk,  to  be  certamly  not  more  tnan  twenty. 
His  dark  hair  and  features  probably  caused 
us  to  conceive  that  there  was  a  considerable 
cast  of  the  Hebrew  lineaments,  of  D'Israeli's 
pure  Caucasiarv  in  his  countenance.     More- 
over, his  appearance  was  decidedly  unminis- 
terial  in  the  ordinary  idea  of  such,  in  out- 
ward presentment.   His  dark  hair  was  curly, 
and   peculiarly    parted  —  more    poet    than 
priest-like.     He  wore  a  black  coat,  it  is  true 
— unlike  Coleridge,  who  in  his  erratic  min- 
istry determinedly  sported  one  of  blue,  with 
bright,  gilt  buttons — but  he  had  no  white 
'  muslin  around  his  throat,  but  a  black  neck- 
erchief, with  a  shirt  collar  slightly   turned 
over.     Nor  did  these  little  things  fail  to  in- 
dicate something  of   the  -  character  of   him 
before  us.    Besides,  there  was  his  free  glance 
— the  mellowness  of  his  manner — the  natu- 
ral air  and  ease  with  which  he  read,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  toned  tone  to  which   one 
becomes  accustomed  in  the  pulpit,  all  which 
marked  to  us  a  mind  which  was  unconven- 
tional, unsophisticated,  original.  Nor  were  we 
mistaken  in  our  man,  youth  as"  ho  appeared. 
The  devotional  portion  of  the  service  ended, 
the  instructional  commenced.     Quietly  and 
calmly  our  young  minister  arose   from  his 
seat,  leaned  over  his  desk,  and  at  once,  with- 
out text  or  other  formality,  began  discours- 
ing— not   talking,   but  discoursing   on  high 
subjects — momentous  to  the  mind  and  hal- 
lowed to  the  heart,  as  we  hold   converse 
with  the  best  of  oiu*  bosom  friends,  on  the 
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soul  and  on  things  spiritual,  when  the  sky 
above  us  seems  solemn,  and  a  deep  awe 
broods  within  each  breast.  He  discoursed 
how  Mary  had  waited  for  the  promise  of 
God ;  how  that  we  also  should  wait.  Com- 
moving  all  the  fibres  of  filial  affection,  he 
endeared  her  to  us,  not  only  as  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  but  likewise  as  the  mother  of  Chris- 
tians. It  was  the  music  of  the  mind  that 
he  poured  forth,  but  it  was  mellowed  from 
the  fountains  of  the  heart.  The  strain  was 
solemn  as  it  was  simple,  calm  as  it  was  clear. 
It  was  no  ebb  and  tide,  but  an  even  swell  of 
soul.  It  was  not  now  hush,  and  now  storm  ; 
but  an  air  soft  and  sweet  as  a  breath  of  per- 
fume, which  was  his  inspiration.  No  chord 
of  thunder,  it  is  true,  vibrated  in  tempest 
tones  beneath  a  demiurgic  hand;  no  light- 
ning flash  of  Jove  scorched  the  spirit  of  the 
sinner ;  but  a  harp  of  silver  sound  sung  to 
the  soul  of  salvation,  clear  in  tune,  equable 
in  execution,  and  hallowed  by  harmonies  to 
the  heart.  The  speaker  ceased  as  he  had 
begun — fluently,  easily,  as  if  he  had  more  to 
sav,  but  deferred  it  for  another  time.  There 
was  no  formal  peroration,  no  winsome  way  of 
winding  up  ;  for  all  the  discourse  had  point, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  sentence.  We  after- 
wards found  that  it  was  one  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  women  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  heard  others.  They  were  like  this,  each 
equally  silvery,  sweet  and  beautiful. 

His  peculiarities  of  preaching,  rather  than 
any  absolute  doctrinal  difference,  at  length, 
however,  induced  a  portion  of  the  proprie- 
tary of  Mount  Zion  chapel  to  moot  a  separa- 
tion between  themselves  and  their  minister. 
These  peculiarities  arc  no  others  than  we 
have  named,  if  we  except  a  certain  literary 
tendency  of  style  and  subject,  wider  scope  of 
illustration,  and  a  further  field  of  information 
than  is  usual  to  the  pulpit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  instance  of  the  member  for  Old- 
ham, the  Fox  of  Finsbury  chapel ;  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  of  America,  and  of  a  few  others. 
The  subject  of  disagreement  was  not  as  to 
difference  of  doctrine,  but  was  a  question  as 
to  tendency  of  taste.  Notwithstanding  his 
large  audiences,  and  the  increasing  popularity 
of  George  Dawson,  not  only  as  a  preacher, 
but  also  as  a  public  man  in  Birmingham,  a 
separation  was  agreed  upon.  The  majority 
of  the  congregation,  however,  sympathized 
and  seceded  with  their  minister.  A  sub- 
scription, amply  sufficient,  was  raised  for 
building  him  a  new  chapel ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1847,  ''The  Church  of  the 
Saviour,"  as  the  ne^  edifice  is  de-signated, 
wsB  opened  by  Mr.  Dawson.    It  is  capable 
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of  accommodating  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons,  is  usually  full,  and  often 
crowded.  A  document  has  been  published 
by  the  congregation,  embodying  their  views ; 
from  which  the  following  extracts  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader.     It  says : 

"  The  members  of  this  congregation  admit 
that  there  exists  among  them  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  several  important 
doctrines  in  theology,  but  they  do  not  regard 
that  difference  as  a  bar  to  Christian  union. 

"  They  unite  for  the  study  of  Christian 
truth,  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher, 
whom  they  do  not  regard  as  the  retained  ad- 
vocate of  certain  doctrines,  and  therefore 
bound  to  publish  and  support  them,  but  as 
one  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  them  in  their 
studies,  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  God. 

"  They  unite  in  the  bonds  of  charity  as 
students,  with  a  feeling  that  each  has  much 
to  learn,  and  perchance,  much  to  unlearn ; 
their  bond  is  prospective  rather  than  retro- 
spective— a  common  spirit,  end  and  aim, 
rather  than  a  common  belief  and  creed. 

**  They  unite  to  do  good  to  others,  to 
obey  the  Lord's  commandments,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant. 

"They  hold  that  to  each  individual  his 
theological  belief  is  of  high  importance :  they 
seek,  therefore,  to  promote  belief  in  what  to 
them  appears  the  best  mode ;  not  by  requir- 
ing it  authoritatively,  but  by  searching  for 
evidence  in  the  freest  spirit  of  inquiry.  On 
controverted  points,  they  would  examine 
both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and  then, 
having,  'proved  all  things,  hold  f^ist  that 
which  is  good.* 

"  They  hold  that,  lacking  the  power  to 
search  the  hearts  of  men,  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  confession  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  still  stronger  evidence  afforded  by  Christ's 
rule,  *  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ;' 
they  therefore  regard  the  Christian  character, 
as  displayed  in  life,  as  their  rule  by  which  to 
know  the  Christian." 

With  views  so  wide  as  these,  we  see  that 
no  absolute  difference  of  doctrine  separates 
the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour 
from  the  better  portion  of  the  religious  world. 
The  congregation  itself  has  been  collected 
out  of  almost  all  sects,  including  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  and  also  from  among  those 
who  either  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
public  worship  at  all,  or  had  never  connected 
themselves  with  any  Christian  denomination. 
It  is  likewise  a  striking  fact,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  members  w^io  have  joined  this  ( 
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congregation,  retain  ihmr  previous  doctiinal 
opinions.  The  order  of  worship  observed  in 
the  Church  of  the  Saviour  is  similar  to  that 
usually  adopted  by  Dissenters,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  chanting.  The  communion-table  of 
the  Lord's  pupper  is  free  to  all ;  "  a  man's 
own  conscience  being  regarded  as  the  arbiter 
of  his  unfitness  or  fitness  for  participation 
therein." 

George  Dawson,  however,  must  not  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  preacher,  and  as  the 
founder  of  a  congregation.  He  is  also  a 
literary  lecturer  of  eminence.  His  lectures 
at  the  Birmingham  Town-hall,  at  the  Man- 
chester Athenaeum,  at  the  London  Wbitting- 
ton  Club,  and  other  similar  public  institutions 
of  respectability,  upon  Milton,  upon  Thomas 
Carlyle,  upon  the  German  writings,  upon 
numerous  subjects,  from  Proverbs  to  Things 
Invisible,  have  been  heard  and  appreciated 
by  thousands.  George  Dawson  is  as  popu- 
lar a  lecturer  as  he  is  a  preacher.  His  lec- 
tures, in  fact,  partake  of  the  moral  tone  of 
the  sermon,  as  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
participate  in  the  character  of  the  literary 
lecture.  Tliere  is,  moreover,  a  quaint  hu- 
mor in  them,  which  comes  fresh  in  these 
didactic  days.  Full  of  points  as  a  row  of 
pins,  they  make  a  pin-cushion  of  the  memory. 
In  sharp,  short  sentences,  sometimes  they 
have  all  the  nature  of  aphoiisms.  Mystic  as 
the  expressions  in  them  often  are,  they  have 
otherwise  a  point  and  quaintness  which  gives 
them  purpose.  There  is  besides,  occasion- 
ally, the  same  lyric  sweetness,  the  same 
simple  beauty,  flowing,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
sciously from  his  mouth,  while  lecturing  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  as  we  have  heard 
it  also  flow  while  discoursing  at  the  chapeL 
At  such  time  the  Athenu)um  is  elevated  to  a 
temple,  the  lecturer  to  a  priest,  and  we  feel 
uncovered,  and  know  it  is  holy  ground. 

In  Tait's  Magazine,  some  while  since,  there 
appeared  a  criticism  upon  George  Dawson, 
by  George  Gilfillan.  A  writer  of  power, 
with  an  awful  mastery  of  words,  easily  writ- 
ing metaphors,  and  arranging  them  ever  ad- 
mirably for  picturesque  ell'ect,  Gilfillan  falls 
foul  of  Dawson  with  a  thunder-storm  of 
tropes,  and,  to  his  own  s^itisfaction,  utterly 
annihilates  him  with  an  army  of  analogies. 
To  such  sacred  slaughter  we  humbly  enter 
our  peace-protest.  According  to  Gilfillan, 
Dawson  is  entirely  unoriginal.  He  is  a  copy- 
ist of  Carlyle.  He  epitomizes  Emerson. 
He  serves  up  Strauss  at  second-hand.  He 
pours  forth  doubly-diluted  Germanism. 
Does  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  George  Dawson  preach,  really  thinlr 
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thus  T^ith  Gilfillan^Of  his  lectures,  the  sub- 
jects themselves  may  have  suggested  a  simi- 
larity of  style  to  that  of  the  authors  to  which 
they  have  been  devoted,  and  of  whom  he 
is  charged  with  imitation.  We  by  no  means 
wbh  to  affirm,  however,  that  the  mind  of 
Dawson  is  altogether  original :  what  mind  is  ? 
German  thought  is  now  germane,  not  only  to 
the  intellect  of  Europe,  but  also  to  that  of 
America.  Dawson  may  not  be  entirely 
original  as  a  thinker.  It  would  be  a  vast 
wonder  if  he  were.  It  is  as  a  preacher  sim- 
ply that  wc  contend  for  his  originaUty.  As 
a  thinker  he  may  confuse  himself  with  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  of  Germanism ;  he 
may  mix  mysticism  with  mind ;  he  may  re- 
coin  Carlyle ;  but  as  a  preacher  he  has  that 
purity  and  simplicity  in  him,  derived  from 
the  Gospel,  which  neither  Carlyle  nor  Emer- 
son possess.  In  his  preaching  may  be  ob- 
served his  originality,  both  in  its  matter  and 
in  its  manner.  In  its  matter,  fresh  and  new 
to  the  pulpit,  delivered  either  with  the  unac- 
customed simplicity  of  the  Scriptures,  or  with 
a  remarkable  novelty  of  illustration.  In  its 
manner,  naive  and 'striking,  as  free  from  the 
conventionality  of  the  conventicle,  as  from 
the  custom  of  the  cathedrnl.  Such  is  the  ori- 
ginality of  Dawson.  Gilfillan  can  never  re- 
move its  impression  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  heard  the  young  preacher  of 
Birmingham. 

If  the  name  of  George  Dawson  is  coupled 
with  one  name  more  than  another  in  England, 
it  is  that  of  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  the  cele- 
brated lecturer  of  Finsbury.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  comparison  between  the  two,  except 
by  contrast.  Fox  is  an  orator,  Dawson  is  a 
discourser.  Dawson  is  eloquent.  Fox  is 
rhetorical.  There  is  a  sonorous  sound  from 
the  spirit  of  Fox,  now  like  the  peal  of  organ 
pipes,  now  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
Between  the  hps  of  Dawson  there  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  a  liquid  lyre,  from  which  a 
silvery  sense  resounds  which  startles  us  not 
by  the  force  of  fire,  but  by  the  power  of  its 
sweetness.  Dawson  is  lyrical ;  ^Fox  is  epic. 
Fox  builds  the  measured  lofty  rhyme,  with 
all  the  art  of  an  architect  in  music,  story  on 
story,  pile  on  pile,  base  and  column,  entabla- 
ture and  frieze,  cupola  and  cornice,  until  at 
length  an  arrowy  pinnacle  shoots  upward 
towards  heaven.  George  Dawson  pours 
forth  apparently  an  unpremeditated  song,  as 
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if  his  harp  hung  on  a  willow,  and  was  swept 
with  the  sighing  sough  of  a  breeze,  beneath 
the  sky  of  the  Scriptures.  In  fact  Fox  is 
more  Greek,  and  pagan,  and  artistic — while 
Dawson  is  more  Hebrew,  and  Christian,  and 
instructive.  Such  are  their  characteristics 
by  contrast.  Not  that  each  does  not  occa- 
sionally evince  a  portion  of  the  other's  power, 
but  that  they  are  rather  to  be  characterized  by 
contrastive  development  than  by  those  things 
in  which  they  accord.  Both  men  of  mind, 
the  one  a  victorious  veteran,  yet  weighty  in 
war;  the  other,  a  young  athlete,  already 
stripped  and  fighting  in  the  training  lists; 
the  comparison,  even  by  contrast,  must  be  as 
pleasing  to  the  former  as  it  is  honorable  to 
the  latter. 

In  literature  the  strength  of  Dawson  has 
not  yet  been  tried.  As  a  writer,  he  has 
published,  however,  two  or  three  tracts ;  the 
most  notable  of  these  is  entitled  **  The  De- 
mands of  the  Age  upon  the  Church."  In 
this  he  reminds  us,  that  there  are  three  states 
which  men  have  to  pass  through.  "When 
all  are  very  ignorant,  the  chances  are  that  all 
will  think  very  much  alike,  if  they  think 
at  all ;  when  all  are  partially  educated,  that 
no  two  will  think  alike ;  when  all  shall  be 
fully  educated,  the  probability  is,  that  all 
will  think  alike  again.  At  present  we  are  in 
the  second  of  these  stages.  For  this,  entire 
liberty  of  thought  is  prescribed.  '*  In  full  free- 
dom alone  can  true  unity  be  gained."  Besides 
these  tracts,  the  editorehip  ofthe  Birmingham 
Mercury  is  ascribed  to  their  author.  Such  is 
the  name  of  a  cheap  local  newspaper,  which 
has  but  lately  been  commenced.  On  the  issue 
of  its  first  number,  the  doors  of  the  office  in 
Birmingham  were  literally  besieged,  and  ten 
thousand  copies  sold  ;  a  fact  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  provincial  publication.  Its 
leaders  undoubtedly  display  the  train  of 
thought  of  him  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  has  been  lately 
married  to  the  sister  of  a  Christian  minbter. 
His  labors  are  arduous,  but  he  relaxes  by  a 
trip  to  the  continent  every  summer. 

For  the  rest,  George  Dawson  is  known  as 
a  friend  of  the  people,  as  a  promoter  of 
peace,  a  champion  of  education,  and  a  teacher 
of  temperance.  May  his  sun  increase,  and 
thb  page  of  his  life  become  its  least  impor- 
tant record. 
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POPULAR   SCIENCE. 


•4  Guide  to  the  Scientific  Knowledge  of  Things  Familiar.    By  the  Rev.   Dr- 
Brewer.     1848. 


Popular  science  is  less  a  concession  to  the 
spirit  of  our  age  than  is  by  many  imagined. 
It  has  always  in  modern  times  been  the 
humble  attendant  on  mathematical  philoso- 
phy, like  the  squire  on  the  knight  in  the 
days  of  chiralry.  *'  Let  us,"  said  D'Alem- 
bert,  "  find  out  the  thing — there  will  be  no 
lack  of  persons  to  put  it  into  shape ;"  and, 
in  fact,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  whenever 
a  discoverer  has  delivered  the  text,  there 
have  been  plenty  of  commentators  to  ex- 
pound it  to  the  multitude.  His  immediate 
pupils  have  become  his  interpreters  to  the 
larger  audience,  who,  without  taste  or  time 
for  algebra  and  geometry,  were  eager  to  be 
initiated  into  the  laws  of  the  universe.  But 
though  several  manuals,  either  original  or 
translated,  existed  previously,  it  was  the 
publication  of  the  Principia — the  greatest 
step  ever  taken  in  mathematical  physics — 
which  gave  in  England,  by  the  splendor  and 
interest  of  its  discoveries,  an  equal  impulse 
to  popular  science.  The  homage  which  in- 
novators must  often  await  from  posterity,  it 
was  Newton's  good  fortune  to  receive  from 
contemporaries.  A  system  above  attack, 
and  a  genius  too  pre-eminent  for  envy,  might 
not  of  themselves  have  silenced  opposition ; 
for  ignorance  and  prejudice  hear  no  reason 
and  respect  no  claims.  But  the  abstruseness 
of  the  Principia  insiu'ed  him  a  trial  by  a 
special  jury.  None  could  approach  who 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  the  work, 
and  in  its  main  positions  to  understand  and 
be  convinced  by  it  were  identical  things. 
Being  written  in  a  language  which  only 
scholars  could  read,  and  consisting  of  rea- 
soning which  only  the  profoundest  geo- 
metricians could  comprehend,  the  sale,  of 
necessity,  was  exceedmgly  slow.  A  single 
edition  satisfied  the  demand  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Philosophers  are  always  a 
minority,  and  Halley  wrote  to  Newton  while 
it  was  printing,  thiat  even  of  philosophers 


"  by  much  the  greater  number  were  without 
mathematics.''  But  the  scientific  literature 
of  those  twenty  years  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  it  was  not  neglect  which  retarded  the 
circulation.*  It  found  an  audience  fit  though 
few — persons  who  received  it  with  the  rever- 
ence of  disciples,  and  placed  their  glory  in 
extending  the  renown  of  the  master.  The 
fondest  idolatry  could  hardly  heighten  pan- 
egyrics which  were  only  not  extravagant 
because  Newton  was  their  object.  "The 
incomparable"  and  "  the  illustrious"  were 
the  epithets  bestowed  on  him;  his  genius 
was  said  to  be  more  than  human,  and  it  was 
afiSrmed  that  the  united  discoveries  of  me- 
chanical science  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of 
what  be,  in  a  single  publication,  had  dis- 
clpscd.  Stamped  with  the  approbation  of 
consummate  judges,  the  majority  accepted 
the  conclusions  of  the  Principia  without 
cavil  or  mistrust,  and  joined  in  admiring 
truths  the  demonstration  of  which  they  were 
incompetent  to  understand.  Locke,  after 
obtaining  from  Huygens,  with  characteristic 
caution,  an  assurance  that  the  mathematical 
propositions  of  the  Principia  were  unim- 
peachably  correct,  studied  for  himself,  in  the 
original  work,  the  physical  laws,  and  en- 
rolled himself  among  the  adherents,  as  he 
was  before  among  the  friends,  of  its  author. 
Newton  appears  to  have  been  proud  of  the 
circumstance,  for  he  often  related  it.  The 
bulk  of  the  public   might  well   be  content 

*  The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  the  Principia  is  the  principal 
argument  of  those  ^ho  delight  to  discover  that  great 
works  were  received  with  indifference  on  their  origi- 
nal publication.  Our  remarks  throughout  are  con* 
fined  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  refute 
the  assertion  of  Voltaire  that  Newton  at  his  death 
had  not  aboye  twenty  followers  out  of  England.  It 
was  a  gross  and  wilful  exaggeration  to  enhance  the 
importance  of  his  own  services  in  spreading  the 
N'ewtQDian  philosophy. 
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with  the  authonties  and  arguments  which 
satisfied  the  sceptic  scrupulosity  of  Locke. 
In  the  mean  while  the  first  students  con- 
stituted themselves  the  centres  of  fresh 
circles,  for  whom  they  simplified  a  geometry 
obscure  from  its  depth  and  often  from  its 
brevity,  and  supplied  connecting  links  to 
what  Newton  left  a  disjointed  chain,  seem- 
ingly unconscious  that  the  intuition  of  others 
was  less  than  his  own.  Each  succeeding 
circle,  as  when  a  stone  is  flung  into  the  water, 
gave  birth  to  a  wider,  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  b  still 
enlarging  as  population  increases  and  educa- 
tion is  diffused. 

It  was  in  1687  that  the  Principia  ap- 
peared, and  within  three  or  four  years  at 
furthest  its  doctrines  were  taught  officially 
in  the  universities  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Newton  himself  took  care  of  Cambridge. 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  worthily  repre- 
sented, the  first  by  David  Gregory,  the 
second  by  his  brother  James,  had,  previous 
to  1690,  begun  to  train  their  scholars  in  the 
new  philosophy.  Oxford,  which,  notwith- 
standinjr  the  celebrated  Wallis  filled  the 
chair  of  geometry,  was,  we  suppose,  deficient 
in  indigenous  mathematicians,  imported  Da- 
vid Gregory  from  Scotland  in  1692,  and 
made  him  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
He  justified  their  choice  by  the  publication 
of  his  Elements  of  Physical  and  Geometri- 
cal Astronomy,  which  won  from  Newton  the 
praise  that  it  was  an  excellent  explanation 
and  defense  of  his  system,  and  which  Keill, 
the  countryman,  pupil,  and  successor  of 
Gregory,  predicted  would  last  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  But  the  plaudits  of  a 
generation  are  not  immortality.  Gregory's 
sun  is  almost  set.  The  remmning  copies 
repose  upon  upper  shelves,  and  the  spider 
spins  its  web  from  cover  to  cover,  secure 
that  it  will  not  be  snapped  by  the  opening 
of  a  book  which  time  has  closed. 

It  was  Gregory's  object  to  bring  down 
the  Principia  to  the  average  level  of  mathe- 
matical minds.  Keill  went  further,  and 
sought  to  reduce  science  to  the  lower  level 
of  instructed  mankind.  What  Gregory  in 
his  Elements  did  for  Newton,  Keill  did  for 
Gregory  in  his  Astronomical  Lectures,  which 
were  first  read  to  his  class  at  Oxford,  pub- 
lished in  Latin  in  1718,  and  again  in  English, 
translated  by  himself,  in  1721.  That  a 
treatise  on  astronomy  should  involve  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  geometry  is  little  more  than 
to  say  that  to  write  implies  the  use  of  an 
alphabet.  But  a  partial  knowledge  of  Euclid 
is  nearly  all  that  Keill's  lectures  require, 


and  though  only  explaining  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  not  the  physical 
causes  which  produce  them,  they  have  never 
been  surpassed,  within  their  limits,  for  clear- 
ness of  conception  and  simplicity  of  exposi- 
tion. Another  work  of  Keill,  less  laborious 
but  more  esteemed,  preceded  his  Astronomy. 
He  delivered  in  1700,  in  the  schools  of  Ox- 
ford, a  course  of  lectures  in  Latin  on  the 
elements  of  mechanics,  and  a  year  after- 
wards committed  them  to  the  press  under  the 
title  of  "  Introductio  ad  veram  Physicam." 
Maupertuis  had  such  an  opinion  of  this  little 
treatise,  that  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1729 
he  procured  its  translation  into  the  vernac- 
ular tongue,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Biogra- 
phic Universelle,  that  when  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  took  root  in  France,  it  was  con- 
sidered the  best  introduction  to  the  Princi- 
pia. It  deserved  the  distinction.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  mechanical  science 
are  here  made  easy  to  ordinary  apprehension, 
with  a  sparing  use  of  geometrical  demon- 
strations— and  those  clear,  elegant,  nearly 
self-evident — what  most  knew  and  all  could 
learn.  But  a  greater  merit  was  the  familiar 
illustrations  which,  rendered  traditional  by 
their  singular  aptness,  are  as  surely  repeated 
as  the  laws  they  elucidate,  in  every  succeed- 
ing work  of  the  kind.  What  proportion  of 
them  was  due  to  his  predecessors,  and  what 
to  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Writers  on  science  have  generally  professed 
a  greater  awe  of  pedantry  than  of  plagiarism, 
and  contenting  themselves  at  most  with  gen- 
eral acknowledgments,  have  declmed  to  dis- 
tinguish borrowed  from  proper  wealth.  It 
is  not  always  they  are  willing  to  submit  to 
the  treatment  they  inflict.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  authors,  who  are  rich  in  rifled  plumage, 
eagerly  asserting  a  claim  to  some  solitary 
feather  plucked  from  themselves.  Keillli 
originality  is  rendered  probable  by  the  re- 
peated references  of  his  immediate  success- 
ors, who,  if  earlier  claimants  had  existed, 
were  likely  to  have  known  them. 

Keill  now  took  the  final  step  in  popularizing 
science.  The  system  of  Descartes  was  sup- 
posed to  owe  much  of  its  success  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  independent  of 
mathematics.  All  adopted  what  all  could 
understand.  Many  had  been  heard  to  say, 
that  if  geometry  was  indispensable  to  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  they  would  continue 
Cartesians,  preferring  sloth  and  fiction  to 
labor  and  truth — and  more  were  influenced 
by  the  same  motive,  although  ashamed  to 
confess  it.  Keill  was  desirous  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  advantage  derived  to  error 
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from  indolence,  and  he  hit  on  the  scheme  of 
making  experiment  do  the  work  of  geometry 
— of  demonstrating  through  the  action  of 
mechanical  contrivances  what  had  hitherto 
been  established  hy  mathematical  reasoning. 
In  the  year  1704  or  1705  he  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  in  which,  by 
means  of  philosophical  apparatus,  the  con- 
clusions of  theory  were  reduced  to  practice. 
Others  had  exhibited  isolated  phenomena ; 
Keill  was  the  first  who  gave  a  connected 
system  of  natural  philosophy,  in  which 
every  experiment  was  the  proof  of  a  propo- 
sition, and  every  proposition  a  step  in  the 
argument.  From  hence  dates  a  fresh  era 
for  science.  The  Cartesians,  finding  the  ab- 
stractions of  the  mind  made  visible  to  the 
eye,  no  longer  objected  to  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  that  it  was  in  alliance  with 
mathematics  ;  and  the  more  numerous  body 
who,  in  assenting  to  discoveries,  the  pride  of 
their  country,  believed  they  scarce  knew 
what,  and  scarce  knew  why,  were  enabled 
to  exchange  a  blind  trust  for  an  enlightened 
conviction.  A  logical  system  of  science  was 
converted  into  an  entertaining  exhibition, 
and  crowds  flocked  to  the  lectures  not  more 
to  be  instructed  than  amused.  Thus  out  of 
a  university  which  has  often  been  accused  of 
its  anti-popular  tendencies  in  education, 
issued  Natural  Philosophy  in  its  most  popular 
and  attractive  form,  and  there  are  some  who 
have  since  sought  honor  in  the  same  path, 
who  little  dreamt  that  they  drew  their 
pedigree  from  an  Oxford  professor. 

Kiell  left  Oxford  in  1710.  A  pupil,  (son 
of  a  Nantes  refugee,)  by  name  Dcsagulicrs, 
afterwards  the  friend  and  assistant  of  New- 
ton, succeeded  to  his  ofRce,  and  continued 
lecturing  for  three  years  at  Hart  Hall. 
Then  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  en- 
joyed a  long  and  triumphant  career.  He 
states  in  the  Lectures  he  published  in  1 7^4, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  his  hundred  and 
twenty-first  course  ;  that  of  eleven  or  twelve 
persons  who  pursued  his  profession  in 
different  places,  eight  were  his  scholars; 
that  he  had  numbered  amon<r  his  audience 
two  successive  monarchs,  George  I.  and 
George  II. ;  and  shows  that  the  patronage 
was  likely  to  descend  with  the  crown,  by 
subscribing  himself  in  the  dedication  **  Ex- 
perimental Philosopher  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales."  What  was  more  to  the  purpose, 
"  all  ranks  and  all  professions"  hastened  to 
be  initiated  into  the  Newtonian  physics,  and 
he  specially  records  that  **  the  ladies"  went 
to  school  to  him  as  well  as  the  men.  They 
appear  to  have  mtended  something  more 


than  to  while  away  a  tedious  hour  wlien 
weary  of  parties,  concerts,  and  plays ;  for 
Kiell  mentions  in  the  translation  of  his  As- 
tronomy, that  he  made  it  **  fit  the  request 
and  for  the  service  of  the  fair  sex."  Eng- 
land had  then  no  Mrs.  Somerville.  But  in 
other  respects,  the  female  generation  which 
heard  the  lectures  of  Desaguliers,  and  read 
the  Astronomy  of  Kiell,  liave  left  their  de- 
scendants slender  reason  to  boast  the  march 
of  intellect  in  science,  to  think  with  contempt 
of  their  ancestors,  or  with  pride  of  them- 
selves. Natural  philosophy  had,  in  fact,  for 
a  period,  become  the  fashion,  and  it  is  the 
fate  of  fashions,  both  wise  and  foolish,  to 
pass  away.  While  the  world  grew  wuser,  its 
accomplished  teacher  did  not  grow  richer. 
It  is  mournful  to  relate,  that  from  want  of 
prudence,  or  want  of  patronage.  Dr.  Desa- 
guUers  fell  into  penur}',  and  Cawthorn  tells 
in  nervous  and  pathetic  verse — 

"  How  lie  who  taught  two  gracions  kings  to  view 
All  Boyle  ennobled,  and  all  Newton  knew, 
Died  in  a  cell,  without  a  friend  to  save. 
Without  a  guinea,  and  without  a  grave  !'* 

It  was  said  by  a  French  wit  that  wives 
and  almanacs  were  only  of  value  for  a  year. 
Books  of  science,  without  much  exaggeration, 
might  have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  alma- 
nacs and  wives.  Discovery  is  the  companion 
of  Time,  and  new  doctrines  incessantly 
added,  erroneous  notions  as  constantly  ex- 
ploded, soon  render  summaries  of  knowledge 
inaccurate  and  incomplete.  There  are  no 
standing  classics  among  the  manuals  of 
science — ^not  owing  to  any  deficiency  either 
of  talent  or  of  industry,  but  because  a  por- 
trait loses  its  resemblance  when  the  features 
of  the  subject  are  altered  by  time.  The 
works  on  natural  philosophy  which,  from 
primitive  defects,  do  not  perijih  of  disease,  in 
the  nature  of  things  must  die  of  old  age. 
But  apart  from  the  disadvantage  of  writing 
from  a  scroll  continually  unrolling,  the 
popular  authors  of  Newton*s  era  will  stand 
a  comparison,  as  instructors,  with  nearly  all 
of  the  many  who  have  built  on  their  found- 
ation. The  art  of  explanation  has  received 
few  improvements.  In  its  methods  and 
resources  it  remains  much  as  it  was  left  by 
Keill  and  Desaguliere.  Their  principal  point 
of  inferiority  is  their  style.  They  never 
thought  of  tempering  the  severity  of  science 
by  the  graces  of  literature.  Unless  when 
restrainea  by  a  learned  language,  they  wxre 
more  mindful  of  what  they  said  than  how 
they  said  it,  and  wrote  with  all  the  careless- 
ness and  familiarity  of  conversation.     But 
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though  this  negligence  was  a  defect  in  itself, 
it  was  the  cause  of  a  merit ;  for  only  labor- 
ing to  be  plain,  they  sacrificed  nothing  to 
dignity  of  phrase  and  harmony  of  periods. 
They  are  often  in  consequence  easier  to  be 
understood,  especially  by  beginners,  than 
those  that  came  after.  If  their  style,  too,  is 
without  art,  it  is  likewise  without  effort; 
and  if  it  never  delights,  it  seldom  tires.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  change 
from  loose  to  elaborate  composition  has  not 
been  rather  brought  about  by  the  ambition 
of  authors  than  the  requirements  of  readers. 
It  is,  we  think,  generally  felt  that  the  pres- 
ent tendency  is  to  soar  too  high ;  and  we 
fear,  to  be  candid,  that  the  florid  rhetoric 
of  not  a  few  of  our  instructors  is  of  kin  to 
their  eagerness  for  small  titles  and  decorated 
button-holes. 

One  of  the  earliest  English  authors  who 
adopted  a  style  befitting  the  subject,  was 
the  well-known  Maclaurin,  whose   popular 
account  of  Newton's  Principiiwas  published 
in  1748.     He  never  attempts  tp  round  sen- 
tences, he  deals  in  none  of  the  artifices  of 
composition,    and     rigidly    eschews   every 
species  of  ornament ;  but  there  are  no  traces 
of    colloquial    feebleness.      Ilis  unadorned 
language  is  as  masculine  as  the  sense — the 
natural  product  of  a  vigorous  mind,  which 
expresses  with  force  what  it  sees  with  clear- 
ness.    A  year  before  the  publicatJoikof  the 
work   of  Maclaurin   appeared   th<  first  of 
Franklin's  Letters   on  Electricity,  which,  if 
they  had  not  been  celebrated  for;fche  dis- 
coveries  they  contain,  would  have,  become 
so  for  ihc  manner  in  which  the  discoveries 
are    conveyed.        Circumstances     r^dered 
Franklin  a  politician ;  Nature  meant  Ul9  for 
a   natural   philosopher.      He   was   equally 
formed  for  finding  out  new  facts  or  eluci- 
dating old— could  dig  the  ore  or  woi^  the 
metal.  *  His  style  is  plain,  but  always  ^y> 
with   a  due  admixture  of  point  and  iJme- 
ness.    In  the  departments  of  science  to  w^ich 
he  gave  his  attention,  his  explanations  We 
the   clearest  ever  penned.      He  never  Bat 
down  satisfied  with  a  vague  conception,  or 
attempted  to  pass  one  off  upon  others.     He 
understood  himself,  and  took  care  that  his 
readers  should  understand  him  also.     It  is 
to  be  wished  that  he  had  made  a  wider  ap- 
plication of  his  skill     He  would  undoubted- 
ly have   enabled  us  to    read  many  things 
running  which  now   oblige  the  student  to 
halt  in  his  progress,  and  lose  time  and  pa- 
tience in  interpreting   an   obscure  and  im- 
perfect direction.     What  Franklin  did  not 
complete  himself,  his  example  may  still  teach 


others  to  perform.  His  scientific  essays 
should  be  the  model  of  the  popular  in- 
structor, to  show  him  to  what  a  point  of 
perspicaity  it  is  possible  to  attain.  Natural 
philosophy  no  longer  appeared  in  a  dress 
which  disgraced  her.  But,  after  all,  perhaps 
the  first  who  wrote  upon  science  Uko  a  true 
man  of  letters  was  Oliver  Goldsmith.  His 
latest  production  was  "  A  Survey  of  Expe- 
rimental Philosophy,"  partly  printed  during 
his  life,  and  published  after  his  death.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  Goldsmith  troubled  his 
head  about  science  till  the  bookseller  gave 
him  an  order  for  the  work,  or  that  he  lin- 
gered over  his  studies  when  urged  by  duns 
and  bailiffs  to  hasten  on.  Yet  it  is  a .  re- 
markable proof  of  the  versatihty  of  his  talent, 
and  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  that 
there  ore  few  inaccuracies,  except  what  arose 
from  the  state  of  knowledge  in  his  time, 
thougk  certainly  he  only  reeled  off  the 
thread  while  it  came  disentangled,  and  for- 
bore t;)  meddle  with  Gordian  knots.  But 
one  exeellence  ho  could  never  want.  What- 
ever p&ssed  through  Goldsmith's  mind  was 
sure  to  come  out  in  a  better  form  than  it 
entered  in.  With  many  marks  of  haste,  his 
treatise  abounds  in  feUcities  of  sentiment  and 
expresiion  which  cost  him  nothing,  and  are 
nevertheless  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation. 
They  belong  to  those  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual genius  which  are  never  repeated,  and 
there  is  scarce  more  chance  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  face  than  of  that  happy 
art  by  svhich  he  made  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy  "as  entertaining  as  a 
Persiai  tafe." 

Intilltetual  pursuits  have  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes, and  are  more  in  favor  at  one  time 
than  uokher.  Popular  science,  never  alto- 
gethcriuthout  professors  and  pupils,  shared 
the  geleral  fate,  and  sometimes  tnrived  and 
sometii^  langubhed.  But  it  would  be 
uselesj  to  trace  the  ordinary  variations  of  its 
progr^s  year  by  year,  or  attempt  to  esti- 
mate be  host  of  productions  which  marked 
its  cajier.  They  were  written  for  contem- 
poran?,:  not  for  posterity.  They  mostly 
died  ^l:  their  authors,  and  are  nearly  as 
much  Digotten  as  though  the  authors,  like 
the  wtafd  Michael  Scott,  had  carried  their 
work^.th  them  to  the  tomb.  There  is  no 
evendl  occurrence  to  record  till  the  estab- 
lishnviti  in  our  own  day,  of  Mechanics'  In- 
stitifs,  <of  which  a  prominent  design  was 
the  ^opagation  of  elementary  science  among 
thepople.  By  means  of  libraries,  reading- 
roois  and  lectures,  the  knowledge  appro- 
priled  to  the  upper  classes  was  to  be  shared 
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by  the  lower.    The  most  extravagant  hopes 
"were  entertaintid  by  some  of  the  supporters 
of  this  movement.     They  were  persuaded  of 
the  existence  of  numerous  "mute  inglorious" 
Bacons  and   "village"  Newtons,  who  only 
lacked  the  aid  of  a  Mechanics*  Institution  to 
dazzle  the  world  by  the  lustre  of  their  genius. 
They  looked  for  glaziers'  shops  to  send  out 
fresh  D'Alemberts,  printing-offices  to  pour 
forth   Benjamin    Franklins,   millwrights    to 
furnish  Bnndleys,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ment-makers a  succession  of  Watts.    Not  a 
single  luminary  has  yet  appeared,  nor  is  one 
likely  to  appear,  who  would   not   anyhow, 
despite  impediments,  have  worked  bis  way 
into  notice.     Heaven-bom  geniuses  may  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  whish  me- 
chanics' institutions  afford  ;  but  they  are  not 
dependent  on  them  ;  they  can  make  oppor- 
tunities for  themselves.    Others  formed  more 
reasonable    expectations.      They   coiceived 
that  if  workmen,  who  ptissed  their  lives  in 
the  execution  of  arts  and  manufactures,  were 
put  in  possession  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
employments,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  dc- 
scr}'^  defects  and  invent  improvemeits ;  or, 
if  the  accommodations  of  life  were  not  en- 
larged, that  a  body  of  men  would  at  least  be 
refined  in  their  habits  and  tastes.     There 
were  even  instances  which  seemed  on  the 
ground  of  the  merest  philanthropy  to  de- 
mand interference.     Ignorance  is  foolhardy. 
Miners  constantly  fell  victims  to  the  explo- 
sion of  inflammable  gases,  because  i'yey  per- 
sisted in  removing  the  wire-gauze,  ▼hich  is 
the  protective  part  of  Sir  H.  Davy^i  lamp, 
preferring  a  clear  and  dangerous  w  a  dim 
and  innocuous  light.     Minci-s,  however,  had 
the   chances   in   their    favor.     But  needle- 
grinders  were  exposed  to  destructire  influ- 
ences which  left  them  with  barely  a^ope  of 
escape.    They  died  by  wholesale  in  ti^  prime 
of  manhood  from  the  constant  inhai;tion  of 
particles   of  steel   which,  settling  I   their 
lungs,  caused  a  ffital  disease  called  'grind- 
er's  asthma."     Mr.   Abraham,  of  Sbffield, 
discovered   a   preventive.     Masks  o  crape 
were  studded  with  magnets  which  a.racted 
the  steel  and  stopped  it  short  in  its  )assage 
to  the  mouth  ;  but  the  needle-grindos  could 
never  be  got  to  wear  them.      Rathr  than 
submit  to  an  innovation  they  penited  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  lingering  d'lssse  and 
an  early  death,  and  went  to  their  grnes  the 
victims  of  a  prejudice.     It  was  thougt  that 
in  cases  like  these  better  knowledge  oight 
add  to  the  sense  of  danger,  or,  whei  that 
was  unquestioned,  give  faith  in  the  reedy. 
With  such  views,  and  such  anticipationswas 


popular  science  served  up  to  the  million. 
But  the  thirst  for  instruction  had  been  great- 
ly overrated.  When  the  water  was  brought 
to  the  horse,  either  he  would  not  drink,  or 
only  take  it  by  sips.  Bodily  fatigue  is  a 
poor  preparation  for  mental  exertion,  and 
none  were  willing  to  add  midnight  studies  to 
a  hard  day's  work.  A  certain  number  were 
found  to  play  with  the  parts  of  knowledge 
which  stimulate  and  amuse,  but  they  paused 
at  the  point  where  recreation  passes  into  toil. 
The  managers  themselves  seemed  by  their 
proceedings  never  to  have  intended  serious  in- 
struction. Every  meeting  the  entertainment 
was  varied,  anc  fragments  from  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  from  all  descriptions  of  litera- 
ture, moral,  metaphysical,  historical,  imagina- 
tive, were  dealt  out  in  succession,  without 
regard  to  their  connection,  the  wants  of  the 
audience,  or  to  anything  except  the  fancy  of 
the  performer  for  the  night.  In  the  phrase 
of  Johnson,  there  was  a  mouthful  of  all  sub- 
jects and  a  bellyful  of  none. 

From  suck    a  system  nothing  could  be 
gained  except  crude  ideas  forgotten  as  soon 
as  heard,  or,  if  remembered,  more  likely  to 
mislead  thai  to  direct.     Results  are  seldom 
completely  negative.   Where  good  is  missed, 
evil  is  produced.     Many  a  worthy  mechanic 
was  injurec  in  his  morals,  his  manners,  and 
his  mind,  ly  the  sudden  smattering  he  ob- 
tained of  s  craft  which  was  not  his  own,  and 
never  were  there  more  examples  of  the  truth 
that,   thoigh   a  great  deal  of   knowledge 
steadies  fhe  head,  a  little  overturns  it.     It 
has,  indied,  been  answered,  that  the  little 
knowle^iC  of  the  present  day  is  more  than 
the  famous  Friar  Bacon  could  boast,  which 
is  only  correct  of  certain  facts  that  the  pro- 
gress cf  science  has  rendered  familiar,  and 
would  be  false  if  affirmed  of  the  aggregate 
of  Bacon's  lore.     Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
force  in  the  observation  so  far  as  it  applies. 
What  is  much  in  comparison  with  former  igno- 
rance, may  be  little  relatively  to  its^effects 
upon  the  mind.     Most  of  the  slender  physi- 
cal knowledge  which  Friar  Bacon  possessed, 
he  had  wrested  himself  from  the  realms  of 
darkness  by  patient  investigation,  or  gleamed 
from  mystic  books  by  long  study  and   labo- 
rious thought.     It  is  this  exercise  and  disci- 
pline  of  mind  which  gives   it  power   and 
depth,    which    teaches   man   humility,   and 
enables  him  to  use  his  knowledge  with  wis- 
dom.    The  modern  sciolist,  on  the  contrary, 
may  learn   a  thousand  things   unknown  to 
Bacon,  simply  by  opening  his  eyes  and  ears, 
because,  like  the  problem  of  the  oy^g  pro- 
posed by  Columbus,  when  once  discovered 
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tbey  are  apparent  to  a  child.  But  as  they 
are  acquired  without  reflection  or  perse- 
verance, so  the  mind  is  left  in  its  native  weak- 
ness, and  may  be  unable  to  apply  with  judg- 
ment its  pittance  of  learning,  or  may  turn  it 
to  vain  and  evil  purposes.  The  acute  and 
patient  thinker  of  the  dark  ages,  who  never 
guessed  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived  had  weight,  was  nevertheless  a  philoso- 
pher of  profound  understanding,  while  he 
whose  lecturer  has  taught  him  ex  cathedra 
that  it  presses  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  may,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of 
his  information,  remain  a  feeble,  conceited, 
shallow  man.  A  few  easy  acquisitions  will 
not  diminish  the  distance  between  a  modem 
dunce  and  an  ancient  sage.  "  Facts,"  says 
Professor  Forbes,  "  are  not  knowledge,  any 
more  than  books  have  understandmgs."* 
Some  love  of  science  mechanics'  institutions 
have  probably  diffused.  But  hitherto  they 
have  remained  inefficient  schools  for  the  la- 
boring classes,  and  done  more  to  justify  the 
fears  of  opponents  than  the  hopes  of  friends. 
In  the  same  spirit,  and  under  the  same 
auspices.  Mechanics'  Institutes  were  followed 
up  in  1826  by  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Very  few  of  the  multifarious  productions 
which  they  sent  forth  rose  above  mediocrity, 
and  many  fell  below  it.  Of  the  scientific 
treatises,  which  were  unquestionably  the  best, 
it  is  praise  enough  to  say  that  they  were 
moderately  good.  The  rank  and  eminence 
of  some  of  the  founders  of  the  society, 
joined  to  audacity  in  puffing  and  lowness  of 

*  In  a  speech  delivered  two  or  three  years  ago  at 
some  Edinburgfh  Institute,  Mr.  Macaulay,  then  M.P.  for 
that  city,  introduced  not  only  Friar  Bacon  but  Stra- 
bo,  and  the  comment  of  Professor  Forbes  b  worth 
transcribing :  "  If  we  would  implant  a  principle  dan- 
gerous to  the  intellectual  character  and  fatal  to  real 
progress,  it  would  be  that  of  measuring  the  value  of 
our  acquirements  by  any  fixed  standard  whatever. 
Yet  Mr.  Macaulay  says, '  The  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy which  entitled  Strabo  to  be  called  the  prince  of 
geographers,  would  now  be  considered  mere  shallow- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  girl  at  a  boarding-school.*  The 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  knowledge  of  Strabo  vas  a 
profound  knowledge  of  geography — it  was  a  know- 
ledge ever  increasing,  yet  ever  tempered  by  the  con- 
viction of  ignorance — a  knowledge  which  taught  bis 
contemporaries  to  enlarge  theh*  acquaintance  with 
the  common  family  of  man,  to  extend  commerce  and 
to  preserve  human  life — whereas  the  knowledge 
of  the  boarding-school,  unless  it  be  tempered  with 
more  humility  than  can  be  reasonably  looked  for 
whilst  such  comparisons,  are  uttered  by  men  of  tal- 
ent upon  such  occasions,  will  begin  in  ostentatious 
displays  of  memory,  and  end  in  pedantry  and  con- 
tempt."— The  Danger  of  Superficial  Knowledge^  pp. 


price,  secured  for  the  first  tracts  issued  an 
immense  circulation.  Thousands  bought 
who  never  read  them,  for  cheap  literature 
would  have  a  short  reign  if  people  were  not 
tempted  to  put  more  on  their  shelves  than 
they  do  into  their  heads.  But  thousands, 
who  purchase  to  peruse,  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  a  neglected  study,  and,  as  the  ap- 
petite could  be  satisfied  by  the  means  which 
created  it,  the  early  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety largely  promoted  the  spread  of  popular 
science.  The  service  begun  was  not  carried 
on  in  the  more  ambitious  departments  of  a 
work  that  otherwise  deserves  much  praise — 
their  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia"*  To  write  above 
the  larger  portion  of  the  world,  and  below 
the  remainder,  is,  in  effect,  to  write  for  no 
one.  The  *'  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia"  was  an 
improved  imitation  of  the  publications  of  the 
society;  and  here  again  the  Natural  Phi- 
losophy bore  away  the  honots  of  the  day. 
Not  one  of  the  emment  authors,  who  treated 
upon  historical  and  literary  topics,  wrote  up 
to  his  reputation.  They  conspired  to  show 
that  men  of  high  mark  can,  upon  occasion, 
sink  nearly  to  the  level  of  a  bookseller's 
drudge.  But  the  "Discourse  on  Natural 
Philosophy,"  and  the  "  Treatise  on  Astrono- 
my," aaded  fresh  lustre  to  the  name  of  Her- 
schel,  and  the  masterly  Treatises  of  Dr. 
Lardner  can  hardly  be  praised  too  highly  for 
the  clear  and  full  development  of  principles, 
for  the  precision  of  the  language,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements.  His  great  su- 
periority over  ordinary  writers  will  be  felt 
by  all  who  read  the  "  Manual  of  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,"  commenced  by  himself, 
and  afterward  completed  by  another  hand. 
To  pass  from  the  portion  of  Dr.  Lardner  ta 
that  of  his  continuator  is  like  the  sudden 
transition  in  railway  travelling  from  open 
daylight  to  subterranean  darkness.  Particu- 
lar branches  of  science  may  have  been  treat- 
ed better  than  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  ; 
but  for  a  series  it  is  the  best  in  the  English 
language. 

The  most  general  enumeration  of  the  aids 
and  incitements  afforded  of  late  to  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
**  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences." 
The  wonder  of  a  woman  sounding  the  depths 
of  the  severest  studies  of  men  could  not 
fail  to  attract  curiosity ;  but  what  is  merely 
strange  is  soon  forgotten.  Her  book  created 
a  sensation   because   it  was   written   by  a 

*  The  Treatise  on  Gravitation  by  Professor  Airy 
formf  a  remarable  ezception. 
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woman,  but  keeps  its  ground  because  it  is 
written  well.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  number 
the  appearance  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises 
among  the  casual  impulses  to  popular 
science.  Nothing  was  less  wanted  than  a 
work  upon  natural  theology,  for  Paley  had 
left  little  to  add,  and  little  to  amend,  lie 
presented  no  weak  point  in  which  particular 
excellence  might  compensate  for  general  in- 
feriority. Method,  argument,  illustration, 
style,  he  had  them  all,  and  had  them  to  per- 
fection. His  rivals  could  only  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  and  follow  at  a  distance.  The 
authors  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  appear 
to  have  felt  the  embarrassment,  and,  Dr. 
Chalmers  excepted,  whose  contribution  has 
been  truly  characterized  as  Butler  done  into 
bombastical  Scotch,  they  turned  more  of 
their  attention  to  science  than  theology. 
This  was  the  light  in  which  the  Treatises 
came  soon  to  be  regarded,  and,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  publication  insuring  them  a 
passport  to  readers  of  every  description,  they 
circulated  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  informa- 
tion, and  doubtless  lured  some,  by  the  speci- 
men of  the  fruit,  to  climb  the  tree  for  them- 
selves. 

Concurrently  with  the  abundant  supply  of 
books,  partly  occasioned  by  the  demand  and 
partly  the  cause  of  it,  colleges  and  lectures 
for  the  middle  classes  have  been  continually 
increasing.  The  inducement  to  learn  has  been 
extended  in  a  ratio  as  rapid  as  the  means. 
The  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture, 
of  steam  to  travelling,  of  electricity  to  tele- 
graphs, of  light  to  the  printing  pictures  of  all 
it  irradiates,  has  so  surrounded  us  with  the 
wondeif ul  eflfects  of  science  that  indifference 
with  many  becomes  inquiry,  and  self-interest 
is  often  active  where  curiosity  sleeps.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  is,  moreover,  to  univer- 
sality. The  former  ground-plan  of  educa- 
tion has  been  enlarged,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  elevation  is  proportionably 
dwarfed.  We  have  done  with  building  up 
single  pyramids,  and  prefer  to  pile  a  number 
of  scattered  heaps.  It  fares  with  science 
as  with  the  rest.  It  was  a  saying  of  John 
Delia  Faille  that  mathematical  knowledge 
was  common  enough,  but  mathematicians 
were  rare.  So  multitudes  know  something 
of  natural  philosophy,  but  natural  philoso- 
phers are  seldom  found.  Instead  of  reaping 
the  harvest,  we  pluck  an  ear  or  two  in  pass- 
ing. But  whoever  complains,  the  zealots  of 
natural  philosophy  must  be  dumb,  for  their 
occasional  followers  are  mostly  truants  from 
other  studies  which,  were  they  to  make  an 
election,  would  absorb  their  regards,  and  de- 


I  prive  scientific  pursuits  of  that  S3rmpathy  of 
fellowship  which,  taken  altogether,  thej 
never  enjoyed  in  a  larger  measure  than  now. 
A  glance  at  the  long  list  of  writers,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign,  upon  popular  science,  ought 
at  once  to  remove  a  common  prejudice  that 
it  is  of  necessity  superficial,  for  in  the  cata- 
logue are  the  names  of  half  the  most  dis- 
tinguished mathematicians  in  Europe.  Those 
who  speak  of  it  with  arrogance  are  usually 
influenced  by  other  motives  than  enlightened 
criticism.  Among  all  professions  there  is  a 
quackery  of  learning  as  well  as  of  ignorance, 
and  plodders  in  mathematics,  to  preserve 
the  importance  conferred  by  their  peculiar 
possession,  will  sometimes  despise,  or  affect 
to  despise,  the  lesser  acquisitions  obtained  by 
methods  which  are  open  to  all.  An  envious 
thirst  for  a  monopoly  of  reputation  leads 
them  to  exalt  mathematical  science  that  they 
,may  exalt  themselves,  and  decry  the  science 
which  is  divested  of  the  mysteries  of  their 
craft,  that  intruders  may  be  lowered  and 
competition  seem  absurd.  Another  class  of 
men,  whose  race  is  not  extinct,  are  men- 
tioned by  Desaguliers  as  ridiculing  experi- 
mental philosophy  in  the  lump,  and  main- 
taining that  mathematics  were  too  sublime 
an  exercise  of  mind  to  be  degraded  to  the 
level  of  material  things.  They  used  theni 
like  chess,  as  a  ^me  of  skill,  and  conceived 
it  enhanced  the  dignity  of  their  study  that  it 
was  a  game,  and  nothing  more.  Desaguliers 
tells  from  personal  observation  the  ground  of 
their  opinion.  They  were  destitute  of  the 
aptitude  for  experimental  philosophy,  and» 
confident  that  nothing  could  be  too  large  for 
their  grasp,  they  took  for  granted  it  was  too 
minute.  No  quarter  could  be  expected 
to  popular  science  from  persons  who  held 
cheaply  all  science  whatsoever,  unless  as  ma- 
terials for  barren  problems,  which  exercised 
ingenuity  without  rewarding  it.  D'Alembert, 
a  man  of  different  calibre,  eminent  for  bis 
genius  in  mathematical  physics,  yet  cared  no 
further  for  natural  phenomena  than  they 
could  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  his 
favorite  symbols,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  for  his  ignorance  of  discoveries  which  it 
became  him  to  know,  he  would  answer,  that 
**for  those  pretty  things  there  would  be  time 
by  and  by.'  But  he  never  found  the  time, 
because,  from  a  certain  contraction  of  mind, 
he  never  found  the  taste.  Truth  had  no 
charms  for  him  unless  she  was  clothed  in  a 
mathematical  dress.  His  narrow  partialities 
contrast  unfavorably  with  the  catholic 
spirit  of  Newton,  who  took  the  whole  of 
natural    philosophy  for  his   province,  and. 
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though  beyond  any  man  iilustrions  for  his 
skill  in  mat)iematics,  valued  truth  for  herself, 
whatever  her  garb,  and  "  looked  upon 
geometry  as  no  further  useful  than  it  directs 
us  how  to  make  experiments  and  observations, 
and  draw  consequences  from  them  when 
made."  But  the  example  and  authority  of 
Newton  are  not  wanted  to  accredit  common 
sense,  nor  does  experimental  philosophy 
stand  in  need  of  defense  from  the  disparage- 
ments of  ignorant  jealousy. 

Mathematics,  in  their  turn,  are  sometimes 
underrated.  Every  branch  of  literature  and 
learning  to  be  appreciated  must  be  explored. 
The  exterior  of  a  house  affords  an  imperfect 
indication  of  the  rooms  within,  and  the  out- 
lines of  a  study  an  inadequate  representation 
of  the  interest  and  importance  of  what  those 
outlines  include.  But  mathematics  are  under 
the  peculiar  disadvantage  that,  unless  they 
are  learnt  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  the  vaguest  idea  of  their  mode  of 
operation.  Hundreds  of  well-informed  per- 
sons are  incredulous  that  physical  facts  can 
be  evolved  out  of  a  juggle  with  uncouth  look- 
ing symbols,  and  are  persuaded  in  their 
hearts  that  they  are  toys  for  the  amusement 
of  college  fellows.  Proud  of  their  contempt 
for  what  they  deem  a  pro6tless  pedantry,  they 
think  ignorance  wisdom  and  knowledge  folly. 
The  reputation  of-4he  art  is  not  always 
assisted  by  the  bearing  of  the  professor,  for 
frequently  mathematicians  appear  to  disad- 
vantage upon  common  occasions.  Swift  told 
of  Newton  that,  when  he  was  asked  a  ques- 
tion, "  he  would  revolve  it  in  a  circle  round, 
and  round,  and  round,  before  he  could  pro- 
duce an  answer."  By  long  habits  of  cautious 
meditation  his  mind  had  lost  the  power  of 
concluding  quickly,  and  he  submitted  trifles 
to  the  same  progress  to  which  we  owe  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation.  The  exile 
of  St.  Helena  has  left  it  on  record  that 
Laplace  proved  incapable  in  the  business  of 
the  world — that,  seeing  in  every  subject  the 
same  kind  of  subtleties  which  abound  in 
mathematics,  he  deserted  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  a  question,  to  lose  himself  in  refine- 
ments which  were  overborne  by  the  massive 
course  of  events.  Bonaparte  could  see  all 
this,  without  disparaging  the  great  man  in 
his  proper  walk,  to  which  alone  his  step 
was  familiarized ;  but  the  bulk  of  observers 
make  no  allowances,  and  are  slow  to  re- 
cognize genius  beneath  the  mask  of  me- 
diocrity. Contempt  for  the  mathematician 
goes  far  to  destroy  the  respect  for  mathema- 
tics. It  is  imagined  that  there  can  be  nothing 
surprising  in  attainments  which  are  mastered 


by  men  of  seeming  incapacity.  The  satire 
of  Swift  shows  the  impression  which  the 
uninitiated  oftentimes  imbibe.  In  the  com- 
mon actions  and  behavior  of  life  mathema- 
ticians are  represented  as  the  most  clumsy  of 
people,  slow  and  perplexed  in  their  concep- 
tions on  all  subjects  except  their  own,  very 
bad  reasoners,  and  entire  strangers  to  fancy 
and  invention.  Their  demonstrations  of 
physical  truths  are  classed  with  the  dreams 
of  former  ages — the  Newtonian  doctrine  of 
attraction  with  the  errors  of  Aristotle, 
Gassendi,  and  Descartes — the  attempt  to 
discover  the  longitude  with  the  pretension  to 
compound  an  universal  medicine.  When 
varied  accomplishments  are  combined  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  quantity, 
they  often  only  serve  to  throw  suspicion  upon 
both.  It  was  a  standing  sneer  against 
D'Alembert  that  he  was  a  man  of  letters 
among  geometricians  and  a  geometrician 
among  men  of  letters — than  which  nothing, 
in  his  case,  could  be  less  deserved,  though 
in  general  mathematics  are  as  a  jealous  mis- 
tress, who  shows  most  favor  to  him  that 
serves  her  singly.  To  the  misapprehensions 
of  ignorance  must  be  added  the  hostility  of 
envy.  There  are  some  dispositions  that  will 
revenge  themselves  upon  the  study  in  which 
they  want  the  opportunity,  taste,  or  talent 
to  excel.  Scaliger  attempted  to  square  the 
circle,  and,  on  his  errors  being  exposed,  did 
not  blush  to  excuse  himself  by  the  axiom, 
invented  for  the  occasion,  that  "no  great 
genius  could  be  a  great  mathematician." 
"  Tis  an  old  tale  and  often  told."  We  would 
fain  think  beneath  our  notice  what  we  find 
above  our  reach.  A  French  poet  used  every 
exertion  to  be  made  ame  mber  of  the  Academy, 
and,  failing,  left  for  his  epitaph  the  distich, 

**  Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fat  rien — 
Pas  mdme  AcademicieD." 

The  use  of  mathematics  as  an  instrument 
for  learning  science  can  only  be  questioned 
by  those  who  are  ignorant  both  of  science 
and  mathematics.  There  are  points  which 
can  no  more  be  resolved  without  them  than 
we  can  see  without  eyes  or  work  without 
hands.  They  are  in  numerous  cases  the  ex- 
clusive language  of  natural  philosophy ; 
and  where  they  are  not  its  sole  language  are 
often  its  best.  Common  arithmetic  suffices 
to  teach  us  that  the  o|)erations  of  number 
can  neither  be  anticipated  by  simple  thought 
nor  carried  on  in  ordinary  language.  We 
require  the  aid  of  symbols  and  artifices  to 
perform  the  computations,  and  conduct  us 
to    the  answer.      But    natural  philosophy 
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deals  ^itb  force  and  motioD,  with  time  and 
space — in  a  word,  with  number  and  magni- 
tude in  endless  complications,  and  in  every 
gradation,  immense  and  minute ;  and  no 
penetration  of  genuis,  deprived  of  the  pecu- 
liar processes  and  signs  that  constitute  ma- 
thematics, could  estimate  and  compare  quan- 
tities which  are  infinite  and  perplexed,  and 
track  a  principle  into  consequences  that  are 
intricate  and  remote.  Unfortunately  the 
higher,  which  are  the  most  useful  branches 
of  mathematics,  arc  difficult  to  learn,  and 
demand,  when  acquired,  incessant  practice 
to  apply  them  with  ease.  The  conditions  of 
humanity  will  never  permit  them  to  be 
widely  diffused,  and  where  science  is  in- 
separable from  high  mathematics,  the  labor 
of  reaching  the  eminence  will  lead  most  to 
abandon  the  pleasure  of  the  prospect.  But, 
as  says  the  monkish  proverb,  **  the  pilgrim 
that  cannot  get  to  Palestine  may  go  to 
Rome/'  There  will  still  remain  an  imposing 
body  of  truths  which  are  no  ways  under  the 
dominion  of  mathematics,  many  that  may 
be  considered  as  common  ground,  and  many 
more  that  can  be  reached  by  such  a  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry, 
as  is  not  difficult  to  atUiin.  The  progress 
may  be  further  assisted  by  sometimes  re- 
ceiving results,  where  the  proof  is  abstruse, 
upon  the  assertion  of  others,  which  is 
merely  what  is  done  by  the  deepest  philoso- 
phers, who  often  rely  on  experiments  they 
never  tried,  and  trust  to  admeasurements 
they  never  made.  Natural  philosophy,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  founded  altogether 
upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses ;  and  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  entirely  belongs,  or  may  be  readily  re- 
duced, with  a  slight  assistance  from  mathe- 
matical notions  within  everybody's  reach. 
It  was  said  by  Fontenelle,  with  lively  exag- 

geration,  that  with  a  little  better  sight  the 
iscoveries  of  chemistry  would  have  formed 
a  portion  of  our  common  experience ;  and 
now  that  they  are  made,  it  is  to  simple 
vision  that  they  chiefly  appeal.  Nor  need 
the  remark  be  confined  to  chemistry.  The 
secrets  of  nature,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
differ  rather  from  the  facts  of  universal  ob- 
servation by  being  hidden  beneath  a  veil, 
than  by  the  difficulty  of  apprehending  them 
when  that  veil  is  withdrawn.  Mathematical 
reasoning  in  its  higher  forms  is  an  invaluable 
art,  and  in  some  branches  of  science  carries 
us  a  vast  deal  further  than  observation 
assisted  by  a  few  geometrieal  ideas  can  go  ; 
but  there  are  no  better  grounds  for  rejecting 
a^large  and  systematic  part,  because  it  is 


beyond  our  power  to  attain  to  the  whole, 
than  for  the  mathematician  himself  to  rem^n 
in  ignorance  because  his  utmost  knowledge 
is  an  insignificant  fragment  of  the  volume  of 
nature.  Without  having  recourse  to  trans- 
cendental mathematics,  enough  remains,  if 
steadily  pursued,  to  exercise  memory  and 
reason,  to  delight  and  instruct,  to  fill  agree- 
ably and  usefully  the  leisure  of  a  hfe. 

The  inferior  method,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
has  occasionally  one  advantage  over  the 
higher.  The  symbols  of  the  mathematician 
stand  for  actual  things  ;  but  when  his  prob- 
lem is  stated,  he  handles  them  accordmg  to 
mathematical  rules,  and  needs  not  to  trouble 
himself,  between  the  premises  and  the  an- 
swer, with  the  realities  they  represent.  Hence 
he  is  apt  to  sit  down  content  with  the  literal 
result,  without  straining  his  imagination  to 
picture  the  mode  in  which  Nature  works. 
But  the  popular  author,  deprived  of  the  re- 
sources mathematics  afford,  must  teach  by 
illustrations  that  are  a  species  of  representa- 
tion of  what  actually  occiu-s,  and  impress  the 
mind  with  livelier  ideas  than  the  mere  abstrac- 
tions of  reason  can  convey.  Every  one  who 
goes  through  the  process  must  experience 
the  truth  of  what  is  stated  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Professor  Airy,  that  in  at- 
tempting to  adapt  the  intricacies  of  science 
to  general  apprehension  they  have  some- 
times made  them  clearer  to  their  own.  But 
a  defense  of  popular  science  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered an  argument  for  the  mass  of  produc- 
tions which  go  by  that  name.  Legions  of 
manuals  and  catechisms  consist  of  a  bare 
enumeration  of  facts  without  the  principles 
which  govern  or  the  experiments  which 
prove  them,  and  can  neither  give  the  begin- 
ner, for  whom  they  profess  to  be  written,  an 
insight  into  science,  nor  initiate  him  into  the 
rigor  of  demonstration.  In  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  they  are  the  work  of  persons 
who,  having  themselves  learned  natural  phi- 
losophy in  six  lessons,  profess  to  teach  it  in 
half-a-dozen — who  fill  their  small  phials  from 
another's  bottle  and  adulterate  what  they 
steal — who  render  science  easy  by  suppress- 
ing difficulties  instead  of  explaining  them, 
and  wlio  keep  to  its  shallows  less  from  the 
fear  of  advancing  beyond  the  pupil's  depth 
than  of  being  delected  in  wading  out  of  their 
own.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  criticism  to 
examine  their  defects  with  a  view  to  their 
removal.  Such  meagre  compilations  are 
wrong,  as  Garrick  siiid  of  Elphinstone's  play, 
in  the  first  concoction.  But  the  excellent 
treatises  of  eminent  authors  are  not  free  frona 
defects  which  impede  the  progress  or  ex- 
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haust  the  patience  of  the  student;  and  of 
these  it  may  be  thought  idle  to  mention  even 
the  principal — for  though  the  complaints 
have  been  often  repeated,  they  appear  never 
to  reach  the  only  ears  that  it  is  important 
should  hear  them. 

It  is  an  old  objection  against  commenta- 
tors, that  hard  passages  are  dismissed  with- 
out a  note,  and  easy  ones  expounded  with 
barren  verbosity.  Philosophers,  like  gram- 
marians and  divines,  have  often  most  to  say 
where  least  is  to  be  said.  When  there  is  a 
molehill  in  the  path,  they  are  fearful  it 
should  obstruct  the  scholar  s  progress  ;*  but 
when  a  mountain  stops  the  way,  he  is  left  to 
olimb  it  with  little  assistance,  or  is  deserted 
at  the  point  where  the  ascent  ^rows  steepest. 
The  reluctance  to  grapple  with  difficulties  is 
accompanied  more  or  less  with  an  inability 
to  see  them.  We  overlook  the  obscurity 
which  has  ceased  for  ourselves.  The  master 
who  kept  a  single  lesson  ahead  of  his  scholar 
was  alone  perhaps  sufficiently  fresh  from  the 
journey  fully  to  remember  the  ruggedness 
of  the  road,  though,  we  fear,  in  such  a  case 
his  appreciation  of  the  obstructions  would 
much  outstrip  his  power  to  remove  them. 
I  lis  pupil's  perplexities  would  too  often  be 
his  own.  But  self-taught  men  make  a  near 
approach  to  the  instance  of  the  master. 
There  is  no  friendly  assistance  to  which  they 
can  have  recourse  to  clear  up  obscurities. 
Whatever  difficulties  their  minds  evoke  their 
own  minds  are  obliged  to  lay.  The  toil  they 
undergo  keeps  alive  a  vivid  recollection  of 
embarrassments  which  cost  so  much  to  over- 
come ;  and  when  afterwards  they  undertake 
to  instruct  others,  they  know  by  experience 
the  value  of  explanation  and  what  to  explain. 
Of  this  description  of  men  were  Franklin  and 
Cobbett.  "  I  remember,"  says  the  latter,  in 
his  French  Grammar,  "  the  parts  which  were 
to  me  the  most  abstruse,  and  which  it  cost 
me  the  most  time  to  be  able  to  understand. 
These  parts,  therefore,  I  shall  take  particular 
pains  to  make  plain  and  easy  to  you."  There 

*  The  scientifio  works  of  Count  Rum  ford  abound 
in  examples  of  the  ludicrous  extent  to  which  sensi- 
ble men  will  sometimes  carry  their  exposition  of 
matters  known  to  ererybody.  In  one  of  his  economic 
treatises  he  gives  a  receipt  for  a  pudding,  and  then 
a  page  of  description  how  to  eat  it.  The  concluding 
sentence  will  serve  for  a  specimen :  **  The  pudding 
is  to  bo  eaten  with  a  knife  and  fork,  beginning  at 
the  circumference  of  the  slice,  and  approaching  reg- 
ularly towards  the  centre,  each  piece  of  pudding 
being  taken  up  with  the  fork,  and  dipped  mto  the 
butter,  or  dipped  into  it  in  part  only,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  mouth.*' — Rwn- 
ford's  jEssays,  yoL  i,  p.  267,  fifth  «dit. 


lies  the  secret  of  the  success  of  his  didactic 
works.  He  sometimes  wrote  with  imperfect 
information,  often  dishonestly,  and  always 
with  arrogance,  for  vanity  is  the  vice  of  self- 
instructed  men ;  but  he  and  Franklin  were 
unrivalled  in  the  art  of  bringing  into  sun- 
shine what  others  left  in  shade.  The  intrica- 
cies of  knowledge  represented  in  their  books, 
and  in  the  books  of  writers  in  general,  differ 
as  much  as  objects  seen  through  the  horn 
windows  of  an  ancient  house  from  objects 
seen  through  modem  glass.  Those  who 
have  forgotten  their  early  hinderances  need 
to  learn  them  from  beginners,  for  it  is  vain 
to  undertake  to  elucidate  difficulties  without 
ascertaining  them.  Moliere  tried  on  his 
housekeeper  the  effect  of  his  wit,  that  he 
might  discover  what  would  set  the  galleries 
in  a  roar;  Swift  read  his  sermons  to  the 
lady*s-maid,  that  she  might  stop  him  at  the 
words  which  were  above  the  comprehension 
of  a  country  congregation ;  and  a  philosopher, 
to  be  useful,  must  condescend  to  inquire  of 
Ignorance  the  perplexities  which  Science 
presents.  But  before  the  author  is  blamed, 
it  must  be  seen  what  it  is  he  undertakes  to 
perform ;  for  books  which  profess  to  demand 
from  the  reader  preliminary  knowledge  will 
be  obscure  to  all  who  have  not  undergone 
the  required  preparation.  They  have  no 
more  reason  to  find  fault,  as  is  frequently 
done,  than  to  complain  of  a  treatise  on  the 
differential  calculus,  that  it  did  not  instruct 
them  in  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  Nor  must 
they  impute  to  want  of  skilfulness  in  the 
explanation  the  difficulties  which  are  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Science  can 
never  bo  made  lazy  reading.  Those  who 
think  it  worth  the  having  must  buy  it  with 
what  Butler  calls  "  the  pain  of  attention." 
If  the  master  brings  knowledge,  the  scholar 
must  contribute  diligence.  A  blaze  of  light 
will  not  enable  the  blind  to  see,  nor  perspi- 
cuity make  the  thoughtless  understand. 

When  the  difficulties  of  natural  philosophy 
are  neither  altogether  evaded  nor  overlooked, 
they  are  very  commonly  disposed  of  with  a 
conciseness  which  leads  the  indolent  to  ac- 
quiesce in  imperfect  information,  and  obliges 
serious  inquirers  to  chase  through  twenty 
books  to  collect  the  facts  which  should  be 
contained  in  one.  Brenty  may  be  the  soul 
of  wit,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  the  soul  of 
science.  Of  no  branch  of  knowledge  can  it 
be  said  with  equal  truth  that  by  laboring  to 
be  short  we  become  obscure.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  case  that  principles  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  lines  are  the  important  ac- 
quisition, for  a  principle  is  the  icey  which 
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picks  every  lock.  Once  completely  master- 
ed, and  they  furnish  the  solution  to  endless, 
constantly  recurring  phenomena,  which,  with- 
out their  assistance,  no  diligence  could  inter- 
pret and  no  memory  retain.  But  principles 
can  only  be  understood  through  particulars, 
and  require  to  be  exemplified  under  every 
aspect.  They  are  constantly  ramifying  into 
branches,  whose  common  source  is  by  no 
means  apparent  till  they  are  specially  traced, 
and  error  and  confusion  arc  the  certain  con- 
sequence where  it  is  omitted  to  be  done. 
The  older  works  were  more  profuse  in  illus- 
tration than  is  usual  at  present,  and  they  arc 
proportionately  better.  We  are  aware  that 
the  public  verdict  is  generally  in  favor  of 
small  books.  They  take  less  money  to  buy, 
and  less  time  to  read — two  strong  recom- 
mendations were  not  time  and  money  thrown 
away.  Bossuet  complained  in  his  day  that 
there  was  a  large  class  of  readers  for  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  write  To  be  brief  was 
to  be  unintelligible,  to  be  minute  was  to  be 
wearisome.  Matters  have  not  been  improv- 
mg  since.  Ilallam  speaks  of  "  the  languid 
students  of  our  age ;  and  no  one  can  ques- 
tion that  the  appellation  is  deserved.  But  lan- 
guid students  never  yet  made  learned  scholars; 
and  as  the  first  have  already  so  many  to  write 
for  them,  it  would  be  well  for  some  one  to 
take  compassion  on  the  last.  When  books 
are  made  big  by  necessary  developments, 
they  are  a  great  good  instead  of  an  evil,  for 
to  those  that  arc  really  anxious  to  learn  they 
will  be  found  in  the  end  the  shortest  and  the 
cheapest.  Blanks  in  the  information  are  a 
worse  grievance  than  even  a  few  superfluous 
pages.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  repair  the  one  as 
to  skip  the  other.  So,  too,  if  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  fly  over  the  heads  of  some  or  to  sink 
below  the  level  of  others,  it  is  better  that  a 
few  should  meet  with  a  little  they  knew  be- 
fore than  that  the  rest  should  miss  what  they 
wanted  to  learn.  Whatever  in  a  work  of 
pure  instruction  saves  laborious  research,  and 
confusing  and  often  ineffectual  thought,  saves 
toil  and  time  and  temper  and  money,  and  in- 
creases its  value  to  all  that  are  in  earnest. 
The  many  that  make  short  excursions  for 
pleasure  may  shrink  from  the  tedious  jour- 
neys of  those  who  travel  on  business — but 
there  should  be  convevances  for  both. 

A  minor  evil  of  scientific  works  is  the 
neglect  to  define  ambiguous  words.  Vol- 
umes were  filled  in  former  days  with  angry 
disputations  on  farce  and  motion,  which,  af- 
ter much  recrimination,  were  terminated  by 
the  discovery  that  different  persons  used  the 
same  word  in  different  senses.     It  is  com* 


mon  at  present  for  popular  writers  on  natu- 
ral philosophy  to  commence  by  the  announce- 
ment that  they  will  pursue  a  synthetic  or  an 
analytical  method.  But  they  seldom  stop 
to  state  what  analysis  or  synthesis  mean — 
apparently  unconscious  that  the  terms  are 
repeatedly  interchanged,  and  that  the  analy- 
sis of  one  is  the  synthesis  of  another.  When 
Newton  discovered  universal  gravitation,  he 
began  by  the  observation  of  isolated  facts 
which  suggested  the  law.  This  ascent  from 
particular  effects  to  general  causes  he  enti- 
tled analysis.  Once  possessed  of  the  prin- 
ciple he  applied  it  to  explain  the  remainder 
of  the  phenomena,  and  this  was  his  synthe- 
sis. Ilooke,  his  contemporary,  employed 
the  same  words  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
he  reversed  them;  and  to  this  hour,  though 
ignorant  of  the  disagreement,  some  follow 
Hooke  and  some  follow  Newton.  The  terms 
have  been  adopted  into  the  vocabulary  of 
education,  to  distinguish  the  plan  of  com- 
mencing with  rules  and  thence  deducing 
their  consequences,  from  the  system  of  be- 
ginning with  details  and  proceeding  up  to 
rules.  A  few  years  ago  two  individuals  of 
some  distinction  got  into  an  argument,  which 
grew  to  an  altercation,  about  the  proper 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic.  One  was 
for  analysis,  the  other  was  for  synthesis.  A 
third  person,  who  read  with  a  judgment  un- 
heated  by  disputation,  at  last  pointed  out 
to  them  that  they  agreed  in  everything  ex- 
cept a  name,  or  the  controversy  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  raging  still.  A  definition^ 
perhaps,  is  given  ;  but  the  beginner  is  haunt- 
ed by  inveterate  associations,  and  endeavors 
to  reconcile  the  notion  he  brings  with  the  de- 
finition he  finds — an  embarrassment  he  would 
be  spared  by  the  simple  warning  that  the 
term  in  natural  philosophy  means  something 
different  from  the  same  term  in  the  language 
of  life.  Some  of  the  words,  again,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  science  are  directly  ex- 
pressive of  false  ideas.  They  derived  their 
origin  from  mistaken  theories,  and  have  sur- 
vived the  errors  which  gave  them  birth.  At 
a  period  when  the  stars  were  supposed  to  be, 
what  they  actually  appear,  equidistant  from 
the  earth,  they  were  classed  into  magnitudes 
in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy — the  brighest 
being  called  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the 
rest  in  succession  according  to  the  gradations 
of  increasing  dimness.  But  now  that  it  is 
known  that  the  distances  are  various,  and  un- 
certain, the  splendor  no  longer  determines 
the  size ;  a  smaller  star  may  be  bright  be- 
cause it  is  near,  a  larger  one  faint  because  it 
b  remote ;  yet  the  ancient  classification  into 
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magnitudes  is  retained,  and  though  a  sen- 
tence suffices  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
the  sentence  is  often  wanting.  But  nothing 
has  occasioned  equal  confusion  with  the  use 
of  loose  and  dubious  language.  The  phe- 
nomenon, for  instance,  of  double  stars  is  con- 
stantly described  with  an  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression which  betrays  readers  and  copybts 
into  the  wildest  exaggeration.  These  stars, 
thousands  in  number,  appear  single  till  view- 
ed through  powerful  telescopes,  when  they 
are  seen  to  consist  of  two,  or  more,  in  appa- 
rent proximity.  In  a  few  cases  one  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  larger  than  the  other,  and 
the  less  to  perform  revolutions  round  the 
greater.  A  late  professor  of  astronomy,  in 
a  London  college,  misled  by  the  lax  language 
of  some  who  were  better  informed,  announced 
to  the  world  that  what,  by  the  observation 
of  many  years,  had  been  foimd  to  bo  true  of 
thirty  or  forty,  Sir  John  Herschel  had  dis- 
covered to  be  true  of  Ihe  whole — a  feat, 
which  with  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  the  hands 
of  Briareus,  he  might  possibly  have  perform- 
ed. When  independent  inquirers  are  be- 
guiled into  statements  which  carry  their  own 
refutation,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
simple  docility  which  reads  and  believes? 
The  instances  of  ambiguity  are  past  counting 
up ;  and  though  a  critical  examination  will 
sometimes  save  the  credit  of  the  author,  the 
meaning  which  stands  out,  and  catches  the 
attention,  may  be  erroneous  still.  To  uncer- 
tiiin  phraseology  must  be  added  the  fault  of 
unqualified  propositions,  where  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  depends  upon  limitations,  which 
many  assume  to  be  present  to  the  minds  of 
others,  because  they  are  present  to  their  own 
— or  suppose  it,  perhaps,  enough  that  a  sub- 
sequent page  corrects  the  error  by  implica- 
tion— forgetful  that  some,  the  meantime,  are 
embarrassed  by  the  inconsistency,  and  some 
are  misled.  Unless  the  language  of  science 
is  as  rigorous  as  its  truths,  facts  may  be  in- 
tended, but  fiction  will  be  inferred. 

Some  descriptions  of  defects  are  pecuUar 
to  individuals,  and  those  not  generally  of  the 
highest  consideration.  In  the  shadowy  parts 
of  science  which  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of 
well-defined  discoveries,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  carry  assertions  further  than  the  evidence 
— to  lend  certainty  to  what  is  doubtful,  and 
distinctness  to  what  is  vague.  Imagination 
is  always  in  adv'unce  of  observation,  and  im- 
patient of  delay  counts  itself  already  in  the 
possession  of  treasures  yet  to  be  realized. 
To  give  speculations  for  facts  \a  much  the 
same  as  to  mix  up  dreams  with  a  narrative 
of  waking  experience.      But  there  is  one 


class  of  conjectures  which,  however  related, 
we  could  wish  to  see  confined  within  narrower 
limits — the  guesses  at  causes.  The  story  of 
the  snare  which  Charles  the  Second  set  fof 
the  philosophers,  when  he  asked  them  to  ex- 
plain why  a  fish  could  be  plunged  into  a  ves- 
sel full  of  water  without  making  it  overflow, 
was  doubtless  a  fictitious  satire  on  the  pro- 
pensity of  men  of  science  to  concoct  a  cause 
for  every  effect.  The  attempt,  indeed,  is  of- 
ten legitimate.  In  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  though  neither  ether  nor  undulations 
can  be  shown  to  exist,  the  supposition  ex- 
plains such  a  myriad  of  facts  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  it  to  be  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, and  even  as  an  artifice  for  conceiving 
and  connecting  the  phenomena,  is  worthy  of 
its  fame.  But  to  invent  a  cause,  without 
proof  or  plausibility,  for  every  isolated  occur- 
rence, adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  nor 
imparts  order  and  consistency  to  what  we 
knew  before.  A  piece  of  spongy  platinum 
dropped  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gas  will  make  them  explode :  the  reason 
is  unknown.  An  inventor  of  causes  suggests 
that  electricity  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sert what  no  one  can  disprove.  To  conjec- 
ture is  easy ;  the  difficulty  is  to  conjecture 
rightly,  and  show  your  conjecture  to  be  true. 
It  is  owing  to  this  itch  of  divination  that 
scarce  a  discover}^  can  be  made  but  a  prior 
claimant  is  brought  into  view ;  for  when  a 
cloud  of  arrows  are  shot  in  the  dark,  chance 
may  direct  one  or  two  to  the  target.  But 
never  did  Paley  say  a  truer  thing  than  that 
he  alone  discovers  who  proves.  If  the  early 
guessers  had  a  genuine  insight  into  what  they 
propound,  they  would  explain  themselves  bet- 
ter, for  no  one  can  interpret  their  dark  say- 
ings till  they  are  read  by  the  light  of  subse- 
quent knowledge.  PopuJar  writers,  however, 
in  general  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  failing  error, 
nor  is  it  in  a  spirit  of  hostile  criticism  that 
we  have  pointed  out  defects,  which,  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  are  common  to  them  all.  They 
are  faults  which  dullness  may  detect,  and 
genius  itself  cannot  totally  avoid.  They  are 
small  in  comparison  with  the  many  merits, 
and  any  one  that  undertakes  the  study  of 
science  will  have  more  reason  for  gratitude 
that  so  much  has  been  done  well,  than  for 
murmuring  over  what  might  have  been  done 
better. 

All  studies,  properly  pursued,  are  capable 
of  yielding  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  all 
should  have  their  professors  and  enthusiasts. 
But  enthusiasm  is  often  the  parent  of  bigotry, 
and  ignorance  of  contempt.    The  prohcient 
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wonders  that  the  world  should  remain  indif- 
ferent to  his  pursuit,  and  the  world,  in  re- 
turn, is  inclined  to  mar^'el  at  the  extent  of 
his  infatuation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
spoke  ill  of  no  one,  could  not,  wc  are  told, 
resist  a  sneer  at  antiquarians.  "I  cannot 
imagine,"  he  said,  *'  the  utility  of  such  stu- 
dies. All  their  pursuits  are  below  nature." 
He  held  poetry  m  equal  abhorrence,  for  he 
quoted  with  evident  approval  the  observa- 
tion of  Barrow,  "  that  poetry  was  a  kind  of 
ingenious  nonsense."  The  exclusive  exercise 
of  a  single  faculty  blunts  the  remainder,  as  the 
blind  owe  their  exquisite  sense  of  touch  to 
the  want  of  sight.  But  though  an  over- 
weening contempt  for  the  studies  of  other 
men  exhibits  our  want  of  taste,  and  not  their 
want  of  sense,  all  descriptions  of  knowledge 
have  not  an  equal  claim  on  our  attention. 
Blackstonc,  in  his  Commentaries,  endeavors 
to  reccoinmend  to  general  notice  the  study 
of  the  law,  by  descanting  on  its  uses  to  every 
class  of  society.  Useful  no  doubt  it  would 
be  if  we  possessed  it,  but  would  it  be  worth 
the  labor  of  the  acquisition  ?  Life  is  short 
and  knowledge  is  inexhaustible.  Everybody 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  much,  and 
must  make  a  selection  of  what  best  befits 
his  station,  his  profession,  and  his  partialities. 
For  the  dignity  of  the  information,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  preferred  to  natural  philosophy,  and  not 
much  that  can  rival  it.  But  in  regard  to 
utility  other  pursuits  have  a  higher  claim 
on  the  public  at  large.  Religion  and  morals 
are  out  of  the  competition,  for  whatever  wc 
may  be  besides,  at  least  we  must  be  Chris- 
tians. Social  relations  are  next  in  impor- 
tance, and,  after  professional  lore,  these  are 
best  served  by  the  literature  which  furnishes 
social  ideas,  and  teaches  the  art  which  renders 
them  attractive.  To  play  creditably  their 
part  in  the  world,  to  contribute  their  quota  of 
amusement  and  instruction  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  be  useful  citizens,  and  agreeable 
neighbors,  are  qualities  more  to  be  prized 
in  the  bulk  of  mankind  than  a  devotion  to 
the  sublimest  contemplations  of  science,  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  light  and 
water  and  earth  and  air,  or  with  the  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars.  In  short, 
we  must  be  men  before  we  are  philosophers. 
But  letters  and  popular  science,  and  of 
popular  science  alone  we  are  speaking  now, 
may  go  hand  in  hand,  without  clashing  to- 
gether in  an  inconvenient  degree  ;  or  if  the 
busy  part  of  the  world  have  no  leisure  to 
entertain  it,  we  may  particulr.rize  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  ignorance,  and  the  ad- 


vantages of  knowledge,  for  the  sake  of  the 
idle  who  are  in  want  of  a  pursuit  to  make 
existence  endurable  to  themselves,  and  we 
must  add,  to  make  themselves  endurable  to 
others.  We  only  apprehend  that  we  may  be 
met  by  the  answer  of  the  young  and  athletic 
peasant  when  asked  by  Marivaux  why  he  did 
not  work.  J'  Ah,  sir !"  said  he  with  a  sigh, 
"  you  do  not  know  how  lazy  I  am  I" 

Desaguliers,  without  setting  out  the  ne- 
cessity for  knowing  science  in  the  formal  way 
in  which  Blackstone  recommended  the  study 
of  the  Law,  has  scattered  through  his  work 
some  amusing  instances  of  the  effects  of 
ignorance  on  all  descriptions  of  men,  from 
members  of  Parliament  down  to  humble 
artisans.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported,  on  one  occasion,  that 
a  man  by  a  machine  could  raise  ten  times 
more  water  to  a  certain  height  in  a  certaia 
time  than  was  possible  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  things.  The  report  was  followed 
by  a  bill  to  establish  a  company,  or  in  other 
words  a  bill  to  ruin  the  simple  and  enrich 
the  cunning,  when  a  scientific  nobleman  ex- 
posed and  defeated  it.  "  Our  legislators,"  is 
the  reflection  of  Desaguliers  on  the  occur- 
rence, '*  may  make  laws  to  govern  us,  repeal 
some,  and  enact  others,  and  we  must  obey 
them  ;  but  they  cannot  alter  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, nor  add  or  take  away  one  iota  from  the 
gravity  of  bodies."  In  another  place  he  re- 
lates a  history,  which  shows  that  a  member 
of  Parliament,  without  science  of  his  own, 
could  turn  the  possessors  of  that  commodity 
to  account.  A  person  to  secure  his  election 
for  Shaftesbury  undertook  to  supply  the 
town  with  water  at  his  private  expense.  He 
employed  Mr.  Holland,  a  clergyman  noted 
for  mechanical  skill,  to  design  the  engine  and 
superintend  the  works,  but,  on  their  comple- 
tion, suffered  him  to  be  thrown  into  gaol  for 
the  debts  contracted  in  their  execution,  while 
he  himself  boasted  that  the  engine  was  his 
own  contrivance,  bribed  away  Mr.  Holland's 
foreman  that  he  might  be  able  to  put  up 
water- works  for  the  king,  and  on  the  strength 
of  his  vote  in  Parliament,  and  the  credit  of 
the  machine,  got  the  appointment  of  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Board  of  Works.  Electioneerin'' 
manoeuvres  have  degenerated  since.  So 
bold  a  stroke  and  so  successful  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  annals  of  corruption 
and  impudence.  Desaguliers  himself  w^as 
made  a  victim  in  the  same  sort  of  way.  He 
had  invented  a  plan  for  drying  malt,  which 
ho  was  about  to  patent.  A  Captain  Busby, 
whom  he  courteously  calls  a  Buckingham- 
shire   gentleman,  borrowed    his    workman. 
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in    friendly    guise,  to  learn  the    method, 
Yihon  \o,  shortly  afterwards,  comes  a  letter 
from  Busby  announcing  that  de  had  found 
out  an  excellent  system  of  drying  maU,  and 
inviting  Desaguliers  to  purcha^  shares  in  the 
project.     Busby,  who  to  the  art  of  purloin- 
ing a  scheme  joined  the  tact  to  recommend 
it,   realized  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds.     The  fortune,  however,  thus  made 
by  one  piece  of  roguery  was  lost  by  another, 
for  those  were  the  days  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble,  when  men  might  be  literally  said  to 
be   "  ruined  at  their  own  request."     But 
water-works  were  the  grand  acieniific  im- 
position.    A  well-infoimed  lord  might  hin- 
der   an  Act  of  Parliament    from  passing, 
which   avouched  that  the  laws  of  gravity 
had  been  superseded,  but  private  gentlemen 
continued  to  fall  a  prey  to  plausible  pretend- 
ers, and  persisted  in  erecting  expensive  monu- 
ments to  their  own  folly  in  the  sh^pe  of  some 
useless  and  unsightly  machine.     It  is  to  this 
water- work  epidemic  that  Swift  alludes  when 
the  nobleman  shows  Gulliver  a  ruined  build- 
ing on   a  mountain,  and  tells  him  that  there 
stood  half  a  mile  from  his  house  a  convenient 
mill,   which  was  turned  by  a  stream,  till  a 
club  of  projectors  persuaded  him  to  destroy 
it,  and  erect  another  three  miles  off  on  the 
hill,  where  he  had  to   cut  a  long  canal  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  water  that  had   then  to  be 
conveyed   to  it  by  engines  and   pipes.     He 
employs  a   hundred  men   for  two  years,  the 
work  miscarries,  the  projectors  go  off,  lay  the 
blame  entirely  on  himself,  rail  at  him  ever 
after,  and  persuade  others  to  make  the  same 
experiment   with    the  same   result.     Many 
who  did  not  put  up  engines  of  their  own  lent 
their  money   to  contrivers.     "  What  they 
lost  by  them,  and  reading  this,"  says  Desa- 
guliers exultingly,  "  will  make  them  remem- 
ber it."     One  pompous  knave,  who  obtained 
considerable  subscriptions  to  his  scheme,  got 
leave   to   pump  out   the  water  from    Rosa- 
mond's pond  in  St.  James's  Park.     '*  That 
performance,"  says  Desaguliers,  "  and   the 
repayment  of  the  money  will  come  at  the 
same    time."     Several  workmen    expended 
their  all  in  the  purchase  of  patents  for  in- 
ventions, the  product  of  unenlightened  con- 
ceit, and  which,  if  they  had   possessed  the 
barest  rudiments  of  science,  they  would  have 
known  to  be  fallacious.     Desajruliers  some- 
times   opposed  the  patents  out  of  charity, 
and  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  did  it  out  of  envy.     A  principal 
object  which  Dr.  Young  proposed  to  himself 
in  his  celebrated  Lectures  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, was  to  hmder  projectors  from  bo- 


coming  the  dupes  of  their  own  presumption 
and  ignorance,  for  it  is  amazing  with  what 
rashness  they  will  enter  upon  undertakings 
for  which  they  are  utterly  unprepared.  It 
was  remarked  when  the  reward  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  was  offered  by  Parliament 
for  a  method  of  obtaining  the  longitude 
at  sea,  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prize  did  not  even 
comprehend  the  problem  to  be  solved  ;  and 
hundreds  wasted  months,  and  years,  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  perpetual  motion,  and 
often  fancied  their  attempts  had  been  crowned 
with  success  because  they  were  never  at  the 
pains  of  ascertaining  what  perpetual  motion 
meant.  -^ 

The  mania  is  over  for  erecting  water- 
engines  which  refuse  to  work  ;  but  while 
there  is  game  to  be  caught  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  nnd  a  bait* for  the  trap.  Not  an  em- 
inent geologist  but  can  tell  of  mines  dug 
where  the  disposition  of  the  strata  foretold 
that  the  search  must  be  vain,  and  of  time- 
ly warning  repaid  by  the  indignation  of  sui- 
cidal projectors.  There  is  nothing  that  more 
irritates  a  sanguine  speculator  who  is  building 
castles  in  the  air  thanthe  friendly  admonition 
that  he  is  walking  into  a  pit.  The  thought- 
less and  the  greedy,  who  concentrate  their 
attention  on  possible  gain  and  avert  their  eyes 
from  probable  ruin,  prefer  that  the  dream 
should  be  dispelled  by  the  event. 

Among  smaller  articles  close-stoves  have, 
in  recent  years,  been  a  fruitful  source  of  vex- 
ation and  expense.     The  authors,  or  more 
frequently  the  plagiarists,  of  the  numberless 
expedients  which  were  annually  born  to  dis- 
appoint and  disappear,  often  railed  at  the 
public  for  not  blocking  up  their  bright  hearths 
and  warming  themselves  cheaply — by  a  black 
and  sullen  mass  of  iron.     They  seemed  to 
imagine  that  nothing  could  be  desired  except 
warmth,  and  that  people  must  be  crazy  to 
think  of  purchasing  comfort  into  the  bargain 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  additional  bushels  of 
coals.     It  is  certain  that  if  they  had  known 
enough  of  science  to  be  aware  of  one  of  the 
principal  circumstances  on  which  the  econo- 
my depends,  the  thousands  who  have  since 
pulled  down  their  stoves  would  never  have 
put  them  up,  or   would  have   left  them  to 
keep  company  with  their  hats  in  the  hall. 
An  open  grate  consumes  fuel  with  rapidity 
because  the  air,  which  is  the  supporter  of 
combustion,  has  uninterrupted  access  to  the 
fire  ;  while  with  a  close-stove  the  air  can  be 
limited  to  what  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
fuel  ignited.     There  is  the  gain,  but  the  gain 
is  not  all.    With  the  common  grate,  the  air 
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which  goes  to  the  fire  is  carried  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  gives  place  to  colder  currents  from 
the  crevices  of  windows  and  doors.     As  the 
close-stove  draws  less  than  the  grate,  in  the 
same  degree  less  air  is  taken  from  the  room, 
and  less  abundant  are   the  fresh   streams 
brought  into  it  from  without.     It  is  this  ab- 
sence of  ventilation  which  constitutes  a  large 
part  of  the  economy  of  stoves.     The  depart- 
ure of  the   heated  air  is  retarded,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  find  a  portion  which  was 
warmed  by  the  morning  fire  still  lingering  in 
the   pent-up  apartment.     Dr.  Fyfe  has  de- 
monstrated in  the  Encycloptedia   Britannica 
the  startling  fact,  that  in  a  moderately  sized 
room,   if  the  air  were   kept  at  the  promised 
temperature  for  the  promised  price,  the  action 
of  the  fire  in  an  entire  day  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  changing  once  the  whole  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    No  independent  system  of  ventilation 
has  ever  been  found  sufficient  to  remove  the 
close   smell  which   is  the  heavy   accompani- 
ment ;  and  if  it  did,   the  economy  would  be 
proportionably  diminished,  for  the  heated  air 
would  be  carried  off,  and  there  must  be  larger 
fires  to  furnish  sufficient  relays  of  warmth  to 
compensate   for   the   loss.     The  cheapness, 
therefore,  reduces  itself  to  what  is  the  usual 
secret   of  cheapness  of  every  description — 
that   the   article  is  bad  as  the  cost  is  less. 
Stove-inventors,  who,  like   all  the  interested 
advocates  of  change,  ecjually  overrate  the  evil 
of  what  we  have,  and  the  benefit  of  whatthev 
propose  to  substitute  in  its  stead,  experience 
none  of  these  annoyances  themselves.     They 
are  invariably   men   of  peculiar   sensations. 
They  allege  that  the  backs  of  their  legs  are 
frozen  by  draughts  from  the  door  in  a  degree 
to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers, 
or  for  which  thev  find  a  remedy  in  a  screen. 

_  •»  • 

But  the  whole  of  their  sensibility  seems  to 
have  descended  to  their  legs,  for  their  eyes 
never  miss  the  joyous  blaze,  their  heads  nev- 
er ache  from  tainted  air,  and  their  noses  can 
never  detect  the  slightest  closeness  in  con- 
nection with  their  stoves.  One  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison.  They  luxuriate  in 
circumstances  which  are  obnoxious  to  differ- 
ent constitutions  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  their 
wonder  that  so  many  Englishmen,  who  usual- 
ly have  the  sense  or  selfishness  to  adopt  a 
good  thing,  should  persevere  in  refusing  to 
be  coal- wise  and  comfort- foolish. 

Not  only  loss  of  money,  but  loss  of  life  and 
limb,  is  sometimes  the  result  of  inattention  to 
natural  laws.  Persons  who  ride  in  a  carriage 
seldom  reflect,  unless  they  read  it  in  a  book  of 
science,  that  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  is  com- 
municated to  themselves,  and  that  whatever 


the  rate  at  which  they  travel,  they  have  a 
forward   impulse  to  the   same  amount.     A 
horse  runs  away ;  they  leap  out,  and  expect 
to  alight  as  gently  as  if  the  carriage    was 
standing  still :  instead  of  which  they  are  hur- 
ried to  the  ground  with  their  acquired  velod- 
ty,   and  probably   break  their  legs,  if   they 
are  not   killed  upon   the  spot.     But   terror 
often   impels  to  rashness  where  knowledge 
counsels  prudence.     It  is  not  the  only  occa- 
sion in  which  science  is  easier  to  learn  than  to 
apply.     No  one  can  be  better  aware  than  a 
seaman  that   the  world  is  round,  and  yet   a 
sailor  was  once  flogged  because  his  captain 
had  forgotten  it.     Two  men-of-war,  one  lar- 
ger than  the  other,  were  sailing  in  company, 
when  the  man  on  the  look-out  from  the  lar- 
ger descried  a  ship  in  the  horizon,  which  was 
not  reported   by  the   watch  of  the  smaller 
vessel.     The  cat-of-nine-tails  was  the  penalty 
of  his  negligence.     But  the  same  occurrence 
happening   shortly  afterwards  to  a   second 
person,  it  was  remembered  that   the  taller 
mast  could   overlook  a  portion  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth  which  must  interpose  to 
hide   distant  objects  from  the  man   on  the 
lower,  and  that  the  sole  fault  of  the  supposed 
culprit  was   not  to   have  been   able  to  see 
through  the  ocean.     The  anecdote  is  related 
in  the  "  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels," 
and  those  who  have  not  read  it  there  should 
do  so,  for  the  story  that  has  been  told    by 
Basil  Hall  must  lose  in  the  repetition. 

The  inconvenience  and  injuries  which  arise 
from  an  ignorance  of  natural  philosophy  are 
casual,  and  happen  comparatively  to  few; 
but  the  advantages  of  knowledge  are  certain 
and  constant.  It  is  an  especial  characteristic 
of  natural  philosophy  that  the  subjects  of 
its  lessons  hem  us  in  on  every  side.  We 
live  and  move  in  the  midst  of  them.  Were 
it  to  be  studied  solely  with  reference  to  its 
domestic  uses  and  bearings,  those  who  made 
acquaintance  with  it  for  the  first  time  would 
learn,  with  equal  surprise  and  delight,  that, 
applied  to  every-day  facts  about  which  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  know,  it  unfolds  a 
world  to  which  indifference  is  blind.  Wher- 
ever he  may  be  and  whatever  he  is  doing — 
sleeping,  dressing,  eating,  drinking,  walking, 
riding — man  has  within  himself  and  the  ob- 
jects which  surround  him  a  perpetual  exem- 
plification of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  some 
of  the  noblest  intellects  that  ever  adorned 
the  earth.  If  the  speculations  of  science  are 
sublime,  the  materials  from  which  it  is  con- 
structed or  to  which  it  applies,  are  ordinarily 
the  homely  things  which  we  see  and  touch 
and  taste  every  instant  of  our  lives.    Nature* 
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if  we  may  so  speak,   is  a  bumble  artificer. 
What  she  does  on  a  grand  scale  sbe  repro- 
duces on  a  small  one.     Newton's  eye,  glanc- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven,  saw  the  cause  of 
the  planetary  motions  in  the  fall  of  an  apple ; 
and  a  school-boy   who  whirls   a  stone  in   a 
sling  bis  actually  produced  a  close  imitation 
of  the  machinery  which  is  hurrying  the  earth 
round  the  sun.     The  man  of  science  that  sips 
his  cup  of  tea  and  ponders  its  phenomena 
must  summon  to  his  aid  hydrostatics,  pneu- 
matics, chemistry,  witb  some   of  the  most 
refined   and  beautiful  parts  of  optics  ;  and 
though    he  should  be   what   Dr.   Johnson 
playfully  styled  himself,  **  a  hardened  and 
shameless    tea-drinker,    whose    kettle    has 
scarcely  time   to  cool,"  he  would  find  that 
he  had  finished  his  tea-drinking  long  before 
he  had  exhausted  the  philosophical  lessons. 
Or  to  take  an  instance,  the  most  unlike  we  can 
recall — the  almanac,  which  is  in  every  house 
and  hand,  is  a  mere  convenience  of  domestic 
life  :  but  how  intimately  is  it  connected  witb 
the  laws  of  the  universe  ?     Not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand properly  comprehend  it  for  the  want 
of  a  general  idea  of  the  movements  in  the  so- 
lar   system.     The  theory   of  eclipses,    the 
changes  of  the  moon,  the  distinction  between 
mean  and  apparent  time,  are  matters  about 
which   the  current   notions  are  vague  or  er- 
roneous.    M.  Corate  heard  a  well-educated 
man  tell  a  youth,   at  a  striking   eclipse  of 
the  sun,  that  the  obscuration   would   have 
been  greater  if  the  moon  had  been  full.     He 
fancied  that  the  larger  the  moon  appeared  the 
more  it  must  obstruct  the  solar  light :  in 
total   ignorance  that  if  we  see  the  whole   of 
its   illuminated   face  it  cannot  be  revolving 
between  us  and  the  sun.     When  it  interposes 
to  cut  off  the  solar  rays  and  cause  an  eclipse, 
its  dark   side  is  of  necessity  to   the  earth. 
M.  Comte  insinuates  his  conviction  that  this 
gentleman  was  not  in  the  roar  of  his  gener- 
ation.    He  was  not  even  singular,  we  may 
be  sure,  in  the  temerity  with  which  he  under- 
took out  of  the  depths  of  his  own   darkness 
to  enlighten  his  son.     Few  things  are  more 
astounding   than  the  confidence  with  which 
absurdities  are  asserted  in  conversation,  un- 
less it  be  the  credulity  with  which  they  are 
received.     But  we  make  progress  notwith- 
standing.    We  are  in  advance  of  the  days 
when  Protestant  countries  refused  to  adopt 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar  because  Gre- 
gory XIII.  had  set  the  example.     It  was 
thought  to  be  a  piece   of  Romish  supersti- 
tion,  and  it  was  considered  better  to  differ 
from   the  sun  than  to  agree  with  the  Pope. 
With  something  done  there  is  much  to  do ;  and 
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M.  Jourdaiu,  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
made  a  sensible  request  when  he  begged 
his  master  in  'philosophy  to  teach  him  the 
almanac.  With  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  al- 
manac in  our  heads  the  petition  is  diverting ; 
but  deeper  consideration  would  tell  us  it  was 
no  bad  text- book  from  which  to  teach,  and 
no  contemptible  lesson  to  learn.  Common 
things,  we  again  find,  are  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  grandest  truths.  We  may 
begin  at  the  house,  but  we  cannot  stop  there. 
By  the  dependence  of  faett  we  are  driven  to 
take  the  world  for  our  province.  Thenceforth 
it  becomes  a  different  world  from  what  it  was 
before.  In  every  object  there  is  something 
to  see  beyond  what  common  eyes  can  behold. 
The  marvellous  operations  of  nature  are  in- 
cessantly receiving  fresh  illustrations.  In- 
genuity is  taxed  to  apply  the  principles  with 
which  we  are  stored,  and  we  have  the  dou- 
ble pleasure  of  familiarity  and  novelty — of 
old  truths  in  an  unexpected  form.  If  Lord 
Bacon  could  say  that  the  history  of  the 
world,  without  literary  history,  was  as  the 
efiigy  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out — that 
part  being  wanting  which  did  most  show  the 
spirit  and  life — it  is  no  less  certain  that  nature 
is  without  its  eye,  its  spirit,  its  life,  to  him 
that  remains  ignorant  of  its  interior  laws. 
It  may  be  made  to  minister,  through  its  or- 
dinary operations  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  others,  to  his  bodily  comforts,  but 
it  is  only  through  his  own  exertions  that  it 
can  minister  to  his  mind.  Natural  philoso- 
phy is  like  the  Genius  of  the  Allegories.  The 
ordinary  gazers  behold  the  vision,  but  he 
alone  can  mform  them  of  its  meaning. 

The  universal  presence  of  the  materials  of 
science  peculiarly  adapts  it  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children.  Madame  de  Genlis  pre- 
faces one  of  her  tales  by  the  announcement 
that  she  is  about  to  relate  a  history  in  which 
what  is  improbable  shall  be  true,  and  the 
only  things  credible  shall  be  the  fictitious 
adventures  round  which  the  marvels  are 
arranged.  These  matter-of-fact  wonders  are 
the  operations  of  nature,  upon  which  she 
ingeniously  makes  the  fortunes  of  her  char- 
acters to  depend.  But  the  children  for 
whom  the  story  is  designed  need  not  the 
charm  of  artifice  to  interest  them  in  know- 
ledge to  which  they  are  attracted  of  them- 
selves. When  the  world  is  new  its  pheno- 
mena never  fail  to  excite  attention  and  pro- 
voke inquiry.  Yet  while  we  endeavor,  and 
often  vainly  endeavor,  to  enlbt  the  sympa- 
thies of  children  in  studies  to  which  they 
are  naturally  averse,  we  strangely  neglect 
to  avail  ourselves  of  their  instinctive  tastes. 
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and  by  our  negligence  convert  their  ardor 
to  indifference.  Wonder  ceases  with  novelty, 
and  curiosity  ceases  with  wonder,  and  wc 
soon  sit  down  quietly  under  an  ignorance  we 
no  longer  feel.  We  repress  the  thousand 
interro<rations  with  which  children  assail  us 
till  they  become  habituated  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  forget  that  the  craving  ever 
existed.  The  little  boy  marvels  why  spec- 
tacles enable  his  grandfather  to  sec,  and  his 
grandfather,  who  once  marvelled  too,  is  now 
content  with  the  result,  and  leaves  the  cause 
to  the  optician.  By  marking  and  obeying 
the  bent  of  youthful  inquisitiveness,  we 
should  fill  the  mind  with  an  additional  class 
of  ideas  that  use  would  make  as  familiar  as 
the  mother-tongue,  and  invest  with  interest 
a  multitude  of  objects  upon  which  now  we 
gaze  with  listless,  because  with  undiscerning, 
eyes.  Those  who  assume  that  the  cuiiosity 
of  children  to  know  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  capacity  to  understand,  would  find  on  a 
trial  that  their  aptitude  is  greater  than  wc 
commonly  suppose.  To  attempt  to  thrust 
upon  them  at  the  outset  a  connected  system 
of  natural  philosophy  would,  indeed,  be  ab- 
surd :  at  first  they  must  be  followed  rather 
than  led.  We  must  wait  their  questions, 
suffer  their  discursiveness,  tell  them  what 
they  are  willing  to  learn,  and  not  everything 
there  is  to  be  tdd.  With  natural  truths,  and 
in  early  years,  they  should  hunger  and  thirst 
for  knowledge  before  they  are  fed.  When 
they  are  satisBed  we  should  stop,  and  not 
oblige  them  to  feel  the  sickness  of  satiety  : 
the  appetite  that  is  forced  is  less  likely  to  re- 
turn. Nor  is  it  any  use  to  set  them  to  study 
science  in  books.  They  must  be  taught  by 
word  of  mouth  and  visible  examples  ;  for 
natural  philosophy,  unintelligible  to  them 
when  read,  is  readily  taken  in  when  told  or 
^own.  But  their  teachers  must  understand 
what  they  attempt  to  explain.  Children  are 
not  to  be  imposed  upon,  like  their  elders, 
by  mystic  verbiage ;  and  we  infallibly  con- 
fuse them  when  we  are  confused  ourselves. 
Aptitude  on  their  part  must  be  met  by  in- 
telligence and  skillfulness  on  ours.  It  is  in- 
deed the  great  drawback  to  the  scheme  that 
the  requisite  qualifications  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  mothers  upon  whom  the  early 
education  of  children  devolves  ;  and  the  de- 
ficiency is  one  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  unfitness  of  the  studv  for 
their  sex,  we  cannot  but  think  they  would  do 
well  to  supply.  Miss  Edgeworth  justly  con- 
sidered the  defense  of  the  Edinburgh  wit  to 
be  complete  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
lively  and  happy  observation — "I  do  not 


care  about  the  blueness  of  a  lady's  stocking* 
if  her  petticoats  are  only  long  enough."     It 
is  the  ostentation  of  knowledge,  and  not  the 
knowledge    itself,    which    disgusts,   and   i» 
doubly  offensive  when  female  aspirants  are 
voluble  upon  subjects  of  which  they  under- 
stand  little — except    perhaps    the    jargon* 
Pretension  is  repulsive  where  we  look  for 
reserve,   and  the  woman   purchases   know- 
ledge too  dearly  who  exchanges  for  it  the 
attributes  which  are  the  charm  of  her  sex. 
Her  native  virtues  are  of  more  value  than 
acquired    learning.     The    Marchioness    da 
Ch&telet,    who    translated    and    annotated 
Newton's  Principia,  was  one  of  these  pedan- 
tic ladies  who  studied  science  that  it  might 
minister  to  vanity,   and  Madame  de  Stael, 
the  bedchamber  woman  of  the  Duchess  of 
Maine,  well  known  by  her  lively  Memoirs, 
has  handed  down  some  traits  of  her  character, 
which  should  scare  away  imitators  as  the 
drunken  slave  scared  Spartans  from  intoxi- 
cation.   She  arrived  on  a  visit  at  midnight, 
the  day  before  she  had  settled  to  come,  oc- 
cupied the  bed  of  another  lady  who  was 
hastily  displaced,  complained  of  her  accom- 
modation, and  tried  a  fresh  room  on   the 
following  night;    and,  still  dissatisfied,  in- 
spected the  whole  of  the  house,  to  be  sure 
of  securing  the  best  apartment  it  contained. 
Thither  she  ordered  to  be  carried  half  the 
furniture  of  the  place,  chose  not  to  appear 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  she  made  her 
company  less  agreeable  than  her  absence,  by 
her  arrogance  and  dictation  ;  could  endure 
no  noise,  lest  her  ideas  should  be  disarranged, 
and,  some  ink  being  spilt  upon  a  piece  of 
her  translation,  raised  more  disturbance  than 
Newton  did  himself  when  his  store  of  in- 
valuable manuscripts  were  burnt.     She  com- 
plained  that  she   found   in     her  bedroom 
smoke   without   fire;    and    methinks,   says 
Madame   de   Stael,  it  was  the  emblem   of 
herself.  She  expected  to  excite  homage,  and 
provoked   contempt.     Tier  knowledge    was 
doubted,  her  airs  ridiculed,  and  she  was  not 
more  hated  than  she  was  thoroughly  despised. 
Madame  du  Chtitclets  are  fortunately  rare  ; 
but  in  whatever  proportion  knowledge,  which 
should  ornament  and   enliven   existence,  is 
turned  to  exaction  and  ostentation,  in  the 
same  degree  will  it  be    wished  that  philo- 
sophical women  were  more  feminine  and  less 
profound.     These  are  the  abuses  of  know- 
ledge, which  need  not  affect  its  use.     There 
is  a  medium  between  "a  quiet,  humble  fool," 
and  the  female  pedant,  "  who  should  walk  in 
breeches  and  wear  a  beard." 
We  hope  there  are  few  specimens  left  of 
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the  sensual  school  who  overlooked  the 
highest  part  of  man,  and  denied  the  utility 
of  everything  which  did  not  minister  to 
bodily  comfort.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
one  of  them  could  be  consistent  in  the  doc- 
trine, could  only  see  in  a  noble  tree  the  ma- 
terials for  boards,  food  for  cattle  in  the 
verdure  of  the  field,  and  medicinal  properties 
in  the  flowers  of  the  garden ;  or,  if  such  a 
man  did  really  exist,  he  was^  a  subject  for 
compassion,  not  for  argument.  Tried  by  the 
mere  test  of  pleasure,  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion is  a  deeper  delight  than  corporal  luxury. 
But  natural  philosophy  combines  both  ad- 
vantages in  the  highest  degree.  It  has 
helped  on  the  useful  arts  to  that  extent  that 
there  is  liardly  a  philosophical  speculation 
which  has  not  yielded,  sooner  or  later,  a  sub- 
stantial result,  and  added  to  the  convenience 
or  the  indulgences  of  life.  What  can  appear 
to  concern  us  less  than  the  eclipses  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  or  the  thousands  of  stars, 
which  merely  look  like  spangles  in  the  sky ; 
and  yet  both  one  and  the  other  are  made 
the  means  of  determining  the  longitude  at 
sea,  of  finding  the  road  to  any  given  place 
over  the  wide  and  pathless  waste  of  waters. 
The  niceties  of  astronomical  observations  are 
not  within  the  compass  of  popular  science. 
But  without  travelling  out  of  our  beat,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  an  ordinary 
knowledge  of  philosophical  truths  has  filled 
the  world  with  subsUmtial  products.  The 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  scientific  civili- 
zation is  lost,  of  course,  in  the  night  of  time. 
The  aggregate  result  of  improvement  is  ap- 
parent. From  a  rude  hut,  and  a  few  rude 
utensils,  we  have  advanced  to  a  pitch  of 
refinement  in  which  the  common  posses- 
sions of  the  poor  outstrip,  not  rarely,  the 
former  luxuries  of  kings.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  discovery,  and  the  name  of 
the  discoverer,  are  rarely  preserved.  "In 
vain,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  **  shall  we  inquire 
who  invented  the  first  plough,  baked  the  first 
bread,  shaped  the  first  pot,  wove  the  first 
garment,  or  hollowed  the  first  canoe."  The 
authors  alone  of  the  vast  array  of  mechanical 
contrivances  which  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodities  of  life,  conferred 
an  inestimable  boon  upon  the  world  ;  but 
it  would  be  no  more  use  to  seek  the  names 
of  the  majority  than  to  ask  with  Southey — 
"  who  ate  the  first  oyster  ?"  The  truth  is, 
that  those  who  have  contributed  to  brinnr 
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any  article  whatever  to  its  present  perfection 
are  usually  legion.  The  addition  of  each 
has  been  insignificant,  and,  taken  separately, 
neither  the  merit  nor  the  advantage  were  ex- 


traordinarily great.  Everybody  is  acquainted 
with  Johnson's  story  of  the  man  who  an- 
nounced himself  to  a  stranger  at  an  inn  as 
"  the  great  Twalmley,  who  had  invented  the 
new  flood-gate  iron '  — a  description  of  iron- 
ing-box with  a  sliding  door  like  a  flood- 
gate, and  heated  by  a  heater  dropped  into 
it,  to  save  it  from  being  blackened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  fire.  The  vanity  of  Twalmley 
has  handed  down  his  name — not  indeed  to 
fame — but  to  ridicule.  Yet  his  contrivance, 
trifling  as  it  was,  must  have  been  serviceable 
to  have  kept  its  ground  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  if  ho  had  styled  himself  the  useful 
Twalmley  no  one  could  have  disputed  his 
right  to  the  appellation.  His  case  is  the 
case  of  thousands.  Then*  names  are  not| 
nor  deserve  to  be,  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, but  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity  are 
in  every  house.  The  circumstance  is  en- 
couraging. All  may  aspire  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  improvement,  when  wo  see  the  issue 
of  small  advances  and  humble  talents.  The 
slow  and  gradual  accumulation  of  genera- 
tions of  improvement  may  rival  the  proudest 
monuments  of  genius  in  the  ultimate  result. 
It  happens  hero,  as  in  other  things,  that 
what  is  beneficial  to  the  world  is  not  always 
that  which  brings  glory  in  its  train. 

The  simplest  contrivances  are  the  offspring 
of  the  ordinary  experience  of  natural  laws  ; 
for  science  is  often  only  common  experience 
with  a  prouder  name.  Our  ancestors  had 
not  made  a  formal  classification  of  the  vary- 
ing degrees  in  which  different  bodies  con- 
ducted heat,  but  they  had  discovered  that 
wood  confined  it  longer  than  stone.  For  the 
sake  of  the  warmth  it  was  extensively  cm- 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and 
for  the  same  reason  many  of  the  finest 
mansions  in  St.  Petersburgh  are  composed 
of  it  still.  That  Russian  houses  should  be 
some  day  burnt  is  almost  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  as  that  those  who  occupy  them 
should  some  day  die.  But  mankind  will 
always  run  a  great  risk  for  a  great  advantage, 
and  it  required  the  fire  of  London  to  wean 
our  forefathers  from  their  fondness  for 
timber  edifices.  So  long  as  houses  were 
consumed  in  detail,  every  man  hoped  that 
his  neighbor's  case  might  never  be  his  own. 
Nothing  short  of  a  general  calamity  could 
teach  them  that  the  laws  of  nature  have  no 
partialities,  and  that  while  fire  bums  and 
wood  is  fuel  they  can  never  be  brought  to- 
gether with  safety.  Driven  to  have  recourse 
to  less  combustible  materials,  they  continued 
to  profit  by  their  observation  of  natural  laws, 
ana  since  stone  transmitted  heat  more  leadilj 
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than  wood,  tbey  built  their  walls  of  a  goodly 
thickness,  to  counterbalance  the  drawback. 
The  experience  that  is  not  recorded  has  to 
be  bought  anew ;  for  a  practice  may  seem 
absurd  if  the  reason  is  unknown.  When 
old  houses  are  pulled  down,  and  the  quantity 
of  rubbish  within  the  walls  is  brought  to 
light,  it  is  common  to  hear  a  good  many 
gibes  at  former  folly.  "  A  little  more 
solidity,"  it  is  said,  **  in  the  masonry,  instead 
of  a  loose  mass  of  dirt  and  stones,  and  half 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  might  have  been 
•{mred.''  But  it  was  exactly  the  thing  they 
ddd  not  wish  to  spare,  for  they  considered 
warmth  no  less  than  strength,  and  to  have 
warmth  there  must  bo  thickness.  They  filled 
in  rubble  for  its  cheapness  ;  and  though  solid 
masonry  would  have  stood  longer,  it  is  not 
for  modern  builders,  upon  a  question  of 
durability,  to  take  antiquity  to  task.  We 
are  beginning  to  discover  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  considered  in  houses  besides 
security  from  tumbling  down.  The  thin 
walls  so  common  during  the  last  half-century 
reverse  every  effect  that  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
duce :  the  sun's  heat  penetrates  them  in  the 
height  of  summer,  and  the  heat  of  the  fires  fil- 
ters through  them  in  the  depth  of  winter.  We 
have  heard  the  inhabitants  of  modem  streets 
IQ  London  complain  that  they  spend  three 
months  in  a  frying-pan  and  six  in  a  well. 
It  may   be   long  before   better  knowledge 

Eroduces  improvement ;  for  houses  are  built 
y  speculators  not  to  live  in  but  to  let. 
Patients  long  bedridden  with  disease  suffer 
from  the  continued  pressure  on  the  skin,  till 
at  length  the  slightest  movement  is  pain,  and 
sickness  is  denied  its  own  poor  privilege — to 
toss.  Dr.  Arnott  provided  a  preventive  in 
the  water-bed,  which  has  saved  many  hours 
of  agony  to  lingering  illness,  and  would  save 
many  more  if  patients  had  always  the  strength 
of  mind  to  conquer  their  first  repugnance  to 
its  use.  But  though  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  properties  of  fluids  upon  which  the  value 
of  the  water-bed  depends,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  thought  would  have  occurred  to  Dr. 
Arnott  unless  he  had  been  a  scientific  man. 
6uch  instances  arc  numerous.  The  contem- 
plation of  nature  draws  attention  to  resources 
which,  ordinarily  unobserved,  are  courting  the 
notice  of  watchful  eyes,  as  a  man  who  walks 
upon  the  shore  may  tread,  without  perceiv- 
ing it,  upon  a  precious  pebble  that  is  picked 
up  by  another  who  searches  for  what  he  can 
find.  But  science  has  chiefly  assisted  art  in 
the  appliance  of  the  less  conspicuous  powers 
of  nature,  which  are  little  known  save  to  those 
who  make  them  their  special  study.    Mirrors 


are  silvered  by  a  mixture  of  tin  and  mercury, 
which  combine  in  definite  proportions  and 
crystallize  on  the  glass.  The  date  of  the  dis- 
covery is  uncertain,  but  according  to  the 
best  evidence  it  proceeded  out  of  Venice,  at 
a  period  when  the  alchemists  were  busy  with 
metals  in  the  wild  expectation  to  transmute 
them  into  gold.  In  searching  for  a  chimera 
they  lighted  upon  a  beautiful  domestic  inven- 
tion. Their  science  had  many  similar  results. 
Of  them  might  have  been  written  the  fable 
of  the  dying  father,  who  bid  his  sons  dig  in 
the  vineyard  for  a  deposit  of  gold. 

To  whatever  capital  invention  we  turn  our 
attention,  we  find  that  elementary  science 
was  at  work  in  its  production.  A  scientific 
amateur,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  described 
in  his  Century  of  Inventions  a  rude  method  of 
employing  steam  to  force  up  water.  Captain 
Savery,  a  Cornish  miner,  who  contrived  the 
first  engine  of  practical  service,  borrowed  the 
idea  from  Lord  Worcester's  book  ;  of  which, 
anxious  to  conceal  his  obligation,  he  pur- 
chased and  destroyed  all  the  copies  he  could 
find.  His  own  improvements  were  by  no 
means  small,  and  they  were  founded  upon  a 
very  trifling  scientific  experiment.  The  en- 
gine was  next  taken  in  hand  by  Ncwcomen, 
an  ironmonger,  and  Caw  ley,  a  glazier,  who 
were  no  mathematicians,  nor,  in  a  wide  sig- 
nification, natural  philosophers  ;  but  they 
studied  the  science  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  a  mixture  of  skill  and  luck  great- 
ly increased  the  utility  of  the  machine.  The 
boy  Humphry  Potter  next  comes  upon  the 
stage.  A  fabulous  story,  introduced  by  the 
suspicious  formula  **  it  is  said,''  is  related  by 
writer  after  writer  to  the  effect  that,  having 
to  turn  the  cocks  upon  which  the  working  of 
the  engine  depended,  he  one  day  observed, 
in  the  ngony  of  his  anxiety  to  join  his  com- 
panions at  play,  a  method  of  attaching  cords 
which  would  make  the  machine  perform  his 
office  for  itself.  Tlie  original  source  of  the 
anecdote  is  the  narrative  of  Desaguliers,  who 
was  contemporary  with  the  events,  and  in- 
vestigated them  with  care.  The  authority 
is  the  refutation.  The  steam-engine,  he  tells 
us,  was  self-acting  before,  and  the  effect  of 
Potter's  improvement  was  solely  to  increase 
the  working  speed.  It  was,  too,  a  complex 
invention,  "  perplexed  with  catches  and 
strings,"  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
have  extemporized  upon  an  impulse.  Many 
of  the  authors  who  have  related  the  fable 
must  have  seen  the  truth  in  Desaguliers, 
whom  they  quote — and,  strange  circumstance 
for  men  trained  in  the  rigors  of  science, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  relieve  their 
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history  by  romance.  Humphry  Potter  must 
be  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  idle  boys,  and 
placed  in  the  list  of  thoughtful  and  invent- 
ive minds.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  best 
school,  the  school  of  example,  and  living  in 
the  midst  of  ingenious  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces was  incited  to  add  another  to  the  number. 
Here  was  the  starting-point  of  Watt,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  he  brought  to  his  task 
acquirements  more  profound  than  can  be  in- 
cluded under  the  designation  of  popular  sci- 
ence ;  but  the  information  it  supplies  would 
have  sufficed  for  his  principal  invention — the 
separate  condenser — as  well  as  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  improvements  which  the  steam- 
engine,  in  its  multiform  applications,  has  since 
received.  Slight  knowleage,  directed  some- 
times by  talent,  and  sometimes  by  genius,  ac- 
tually made  many  of  the  steps  in  the  most 
surprising  creation  of  modern  days,  and  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  have  made  many 
more.  A  large  volume  would  not  contain 
the  history  of  kindred  examples.  As  science 
is  diffused  the  more  they  will  be  multiplied, 
for  what  escapes  one  mind  occurs  to  another. 
Contrivances  which  seem  obvious  have  not 
been  always  the  earliest  made.  The  build- 
ing a  separate  channel  for  smoke  does  not 
appear  to  us  a  far-fetched  idea ;  yet  Greek 
and  Roman  magnificence  was  polluted  from 
their  inability  to  devbe  the  arrangement. 
Shot,  which  is  made  by  passing  lead  through 
a  cullender  that  separates  it  into  drops,  lost 
its  globular  form,  which  is  essential  to  its 
carrying  true,  by  alighting  while  it  was  soft, 
till  a  Bristol  workman  in  1782  hit  on  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  letting  it  fall  from  a  tower, 
that  it  might  cool  in  the  descent.  Invention 
is  not  exhausted.  Every  year  something  is 
found  out,  and  we  have  often  less  reason  to 
wonder  that  the  discovery  has  been  made 
than  that  it  should  never  have  been  made 
before.  Newton  metBentley  accidentally  in 
London,  and  asked  him  what  philosophical 
pursuits  were  going  on  at  Cambridge. 
"  None,"  replied  Bentley,  "  for  you  kill  all 
the  game ;  you  leave  us  nothing  to  pursue." 
"  Not  so,"  said  Newton,  "  you  may  start 
game  in  every  bush,  if  you  will  but  beat  for  it." 
Lord  Bacon  assigns  to  science  a  twofold 
object,  the  relief  of  man's  estate,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Creator.  There  has  never,  in 
this  country,  been  a  disposition  to  underrate 
its  last,  and  most  honored  use.  In  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  studied  the  **  book 
of  God's  word,"  Englishmen  have  studied  the 
"  book  of  God's  works."  Maclaurin  heard 
Newton  observe  that  it  gave  him  particular 
pleasure  that  his  philosophy  had  promoted  the 
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attention  to  final  causes,  and  his  followers,  who 
could  not  rival  him  in  his  genius,  have  not 
degenerated  from  his  piety.  It  has  been 
their  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that 
though  a  casual  survey  of  the  world  pro- 
claimed a  Maker  marvellous  in  goodness  and 
in  power,  yet  every  hidden  law  which  was 
brought  to  light  afforded  additional  evidence 
of  design,  and  showed  him  beyond  what  man 
could  conceive,  **  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working."  With  us  the  excep- 
tions at  least  have  been  few,  and  none  of  them 
deserve  to  be  remembered.  But  in  France 
atheism,  without  limitation  or  disguise,  has 
too  often  been  blended  with  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy  ;  and 
a  living  man  of  science,  M.  Comte,  imputing 
to  the  works  of  creation  the  imperfections 
which  in  reality  are  in  his  own  judgment,  has 
come  to '  be  of  the  opinion  of  that  impiou» 
king,  who  said  that  if  the  Deity  had  con- 
descended to  consult  him  he  could  have  given 
him  some  good  advice.  Supposing  it  im- 
possible that  a  philosopher  who  had  run  the 
range  of  physics,  and  written  a  bulky  work 
in  which  he  contends  for  the  utmost  strict- 
ness of  reasoning,  could  take  up  a  dogma 
which  shocks  the  instincts  of  mankind,  with- 
out some  plausible  pretense,  we  read  his  ob- 
servations with  close  attention  and  painful 
interest.  We  laid  down  the  book  astounded 
at  their  imbecility  and  could  only  re-echo  the 
Psalmist's  declaration,  that  it  is  the  fool  which 
has  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.  His 
argument  might  have  been  penned  expressly 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  credulity  of  scepticism 
as  well  as  a  credulity  of  belief,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assi^  any  motive  for  his  creed  except 
the  morbid  passion  for  distinction  which 
leads  some  men,  and  especially  Frenchmen; 
to  prefer  the  elevation  of  a  gibbet  rather  than 
walk  upon  level  ground.  Yet  he  had  every 
advantage,  for  he  only  undertook  to  insinuate 
objections,  which  must  always  be  easy  on 
mysterious  questions,  about  which  knowledge 
b  imperfect. 

Atheists  are  cowards  in  discussion  ;  they 
dare  not  meet  the  united  evidence,  and  set 
out  in  a  formal  shape  the  contending  system 
by  which  they ,  are  bound  to  establish  that 
the  contrivances  of  the  world  did  not  call 
for  a  contriver.  Even  of  cavils  we  can  fix 
upon  nothing  tangible,  amidst  the  cloudy 
language  of  M.  Comte,  except  that  the  ar- 
rangements we  make  are  usually  superior  to 
the  arrangements  we  find.  And  this  is  the 
argument  which  is  to  disprove  that  there  is 
a  maker  and  governor  of  the  world  !  Is  it 
so  much  as  a  defect  in  the  scheme  that  buui 
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has  often  to  plan  for  himself  ?  With  every 
thing  ready  prepared  to  our  hands,  inge- 
nuity would  languish  for  want  of  stimulus ; 
and  if  it  be  n  curse  to  eat  our  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,  a  greater  curse  still,  in 
oar  present  condition,  lights  upon  him  whose 
forenead  neither  sweats  from  toil  nor  aches 
from  thought.  As  Alexander  wept  when  no 
more  worlds  were  left  to  conquer,  so  we 
likewise  should  sigh  if  a  too  bountiful  nature 
left  nothing  to  be  discovered  and  nothing  to 
be  improved.  It  is  part  of  our  enjoyment 
here  to  employ  our  talents  in  neutralizmg  evils, 
in  taming  apparent  disadvantages  into  bene- 
fits, in  finding  in  hostile  agencies  elements  of 
power  which  a  presiding  gepius  converts  to 
as  aiany  friendly  ministers.  Nor  need  we 
suppose  that  a  progressive  development  of 
material  advantages,  instead  of  a  complete 
and  original  perfection,  bore  hard  upon  earlier 
generations,  who,  living  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  lived  also  in  the  infancy  of  civilization. 
Man,  with  respect  to  corporal  comforts,  is  the 
creature  of  habit.  To  whatever  he  is  accus- 
tomed, that  he  enjoys.  The  Greenlander, 
with  his  wretched  hut  and  barren  soil,  be- 
lieves himself  the  most  favored  of  created 
beingr<,  and  pities  the  lot  of  nations  which  are 
destitute  of  the  luxury  of  seals.  In  like  man- 
ner it  is  probable  that  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  as  satisfied  witli  a  cave  or  a 
cottage  of  clay,  as  we  with  our  mansions 
adonied  with  all  the  products  of  the  arts. 
So.  too,  in  tlie  same  acre  the  kin^r  would  think 
himself  meanly  accommodated  in  the  house  of 
the  gentleman,  the  gentleman  in  the  abode 
of  the  peasant — and  yet  custom  has  adapted 
each  to  his  own.  It  is  not  the  absolute  de- 
gree of  refinement  that  confers  the  pleasure ; 
it  is  the  improvement  on  what  we  are  used 
to,  the  addition  to  what  we  Jilready  possess — 
and  this  pleasure  has  been  common  to  every 
period  in  which  the  wants  of  mankind  were 
sufficiently  keen  to  excite  invention  and  sum- 
mon art  to  the  aid  of  nature.  But  in  all  our 
imDroveinents  we  can  only,  by  the  strength 
and  intellect  which  God  hiis  given  us,  mould 
the  matter  which  God  has  made.  If  we  can 
sail  in  ships  upon  the  great  deep,  it  is  because 
He  supplied  us  with  the  wood  for  their  con- 
struction, and  endowed  it  with  buoyancy  to 
float  upon  the  waves.  If  we  perform  prod- 
ipfies  with  steam,  it  is  because  lie  gave  it  an 
elastic  power,  ordained  that  fire  should  evolve 
it  Qut  of  water,  and  provided  us  with  both 
()ie  water  and  the  fire.     We  merely  use  the 


things  with  which  He  has  presented  us,  and 
presented  with  a  foresight  of  the  end  to 
which  our  capacities  and  wants  would  enable 
us  to  devote  them.  We  can  adapt,  but  wc 
cannot  create.  The  greatest  genius  tliat  ever 
lived  is  impotent  to  give  being  to  the  most 
insignificant  particle  of  dust.  It  required  the 
powers  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  detect  many 
natural  laws  ;  but  even  the  Newtons  of  the 
human  race  can  only  discover  laws — they 
cannot  make  them.  We  may  worm  oat  the 
the  secret  powers  with  which  Nature  is  in- 
vested, and  by  new  adaptations  produce 
effects  of  which  the  native  elements  are  utter- 
ly incapable  ;  but  at  best  we  only  avail  our- 
selves of  properties  already  existing,  merely 
developc  the  latent  energies  innate  in  our  ma- 
terials. We  pull  to  pieces  and  put  together, 
we  shape  and  we  arrange,  but  we  cannot 
add  to  the  world  a  single  atom,  no — nor  even 
take  it  away.  Whatever  our  triumphs,  we 
never  passed  this  limit  to  human  inteiference, 
which  teaches  everybody,  capable  of  being 
taught,  that  we  are  after  all  only  creatures, 
and  that  another  is  the  creator.  But  M. 
Comte  can  believe  any  fable  rather  than  be- 
lieve a  God.  lie  is  willing  to  imagine  that 
the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  planets  may  have 
come  into  being  without  an  author,  been 
whirled  in  their  orbits,  endowed  with  gravity, 
peopled  with  wonders  ;  for,  parodying  Scrip- 
ture, he  asserts  that  the  only  glory  which 
the  heavens  declare  is  the  glory  of  Newton. 
The  remark  is  one  example  out  of  many  that 
French  wit  is  often  nothing  but  English  flip- 
pancy. If  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
Newton,  then  whose  glory  does  Newton  dis- 
play ?  But  the  poison  is  too  weak  to  take  ef- 
fect, except  upon  vain  and  vicious  understand- 
ings. The  arguments  of  atheists  are  like  chafT 
in  the  wind — they  may  settle  for  a  moment,  but 
from  their  natural  levity  the  first  opposing 
cuiTent  sweeps  them  away.  We  do  not  re- 
quire the  lessons  of  natural  philosophy  to 
teach  us  to  believe.  Their  use  is,  that  they 
jissist  us  to  adore.  The  further  we  go  the 
more  we  are  constrained  to  wonder  and  ad- 
mire ;  and  though  we  see  but  in  part,  and 
often  retire  baffled  from  the  effort  to  inter- 
pret nature,  we  see  enough  to  bring  away  the 
most  inspiriting  sentiment  with  which  man 
can  glow — the  deep  feeling  of  the  Psalmist's 
words  :  "  All  Thy  works  praise  Thee,  O 
Lord,  and  talk  of  Thy  power ;  there  is  no  end 
of  Thy  greatness." 
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DENMARK-ITS   PEOPLE   AND   ITS   FAITH. 


Tub  ancient  kingdom  of  Denmark,  whick 
at  one  time  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
liistory  of  Europe,  but  afterwards  sank  into 
the  obscurity  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  power, 
lias  within  a  very  recent  period  again  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of 
ihe  British  public  in  particular.  The  Euro- 
pean renown  of  the  Danish  sculptor  Thorwald- 
«en,  first  reminded  foreign  nations  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  North,  from  which  in  ancient 
times  a  race  of  heroes  had  issued  to  make 
^conquests  in  more  happy  climes ;  translations 
of  the  modern  productions  of  Danish  literature 
next  created  an  interest  in  the  country  which 
gave  them  birth ;  and  within  the  last  twelve- 
month, the  manly  and  unanimous  exertions  of 
the  Danish  people  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
ihc'ir  king  and  of  their  country  have  gained  for 
them  the  esteem  of  all  impartial  minds.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  historical  development  and 
present  condition  of  this  people,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  how  far  the  national  charac- 
ter has  influenced  the  government  with  re- 
gard to  the  honorable  position  it  has  assu- 
med on  recent  occasions,  will  therefore  not  be 
without  interest,  particularly  as  Denmark  is 
M  this  moment,  in  all  internal  matters,  under- 
going a  transformation,  the  bearings  of  which 
are  of  great  general  importance ;  for,  to  be  of 
^ny  use  to  us,  our  judgments  of  the  effect  of 
institutions  on  the  development  of  national 
excellence  and  prosperity  must  be  based  on 
the  experience  of  ail  nations. 

To  the  Christian  reader  no  facts  recorded 
in  history  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  new  bond  of 
union  which  had  been  introduced  among  the 
nations  and  individuals  of  the  earth,  as  evinced 
in  the  brotherly  welcome  tendered  by  the  ear- 
ly Christians  of  Rome  to  every  co-religionist, 
whatever  his  country  or  his  calling,  and 
which  so  strongly  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  pagan  Romans.  The  outward  union 
which  was  subsequently  manifested  in  the 
identical  forms  of  worship  observed  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo, 
and  under  the  dome  of  Throndhiem ;  in  the 
universal  sway  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ex- 
tending from  the  sun-lit  shores  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean to  the  ice-bound  coasts  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland — this  unity,  it  is  true,  again  dis- 
appeared. But  the  unity  of  the  Church,  such 
as  St.  Paul  describes  it,  "  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,"  nevertheless  continues,  and 
similar  feelings  to  those  manifested  by  the 
Christian  Romans  to  their  stranger  co-reli- 
gionists are  now  often  evinced  in  inquiries  ad- 
dressed by  members  of  one  national  church 
to  those  of  another,  in  questions  such  as  thes^ 
"  What  is  the  position  of  the  church  in  your 
country  V  **  In  what  relation  does  it  stand 
to  the  state  ?"  "  What  are  its  peculiar  tenets 
and  forms  ?"  "  How  fares  it  with  regard  to 
sects  and  parties  ?"  Does  not  the  fact,  that 
questions  such  as  these  arc  often  the  first 
which  are  interchanged  between  intelUgent 
persons  of  different  countries,  prove  that  they 
feci  that  they  possess  in  common  one  essen- 
tial good,  and  that  with  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  are  those  of  all  ?  At  the  present  mo- 
ment members  of  the  Protestant  Church  have 
indeed  additional  reasons  for  making  these  in- 
quiries of  each  other  ;  not  only  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  strengthened  from 
within,  has  been  making  conquests  in  the  do- 
minions of  her  adversary,  but  still  more  be- 
cause the  German  Protestant  Church,  the 
Mother  Church  of  Protestantism,  is  in  a  state 
of  dissolution  and  internal  decay.  This  fact 
renders  the  position  of  the  Scandinavian 
Church,  which  will  probably  soon  be  t|ie 
sole  representative  oi  the  Lutheran  Church, 
doubly  interesting  ;  for  in  the  three  northora 
kingdoms  the  tenets,  symbols,  and  forms  of 
woreliip  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  universally 
adopted  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
have  suffered  no  modification  since  then. 
Tlie  history  of  the  Scandinavian,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  Danish  Church,  cannot,  in- 
deed boast  of  any  period  of  peculiar  brillian- 
cy ;  it  has  exercised  no  influence  abroad  ;  it 
has  been  receptive  and  assimilating,  rather 
than  active  and  conquering ;  and  has  there- 
fore remained  without  any  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  gen- 
eral. But  in  this  quiet,  self-contemplating, 
outwardly  cold  and  moderate  character,  there 
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is  much  that  is  interesting  :  particularly  so, 
as  the  same  character  is  revealed  in  all  the 
most  important  points  of  the  history  of  the 
northern  nations.  In  Scandinavia,  Christian- 
ity was  not,  as  among  the  Saxons,  established 
by  compulsory  baptism,  nor  either  by  royal 
example  as  in  Lithuania,  whose  Grand-duke 
Jaghello,  on  becoming  King  of  Poland,  allow- 
ed himself  and  his  whole  people  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  Frankish  monK,  Ansgarius,  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  Scandinavian 
Church,  who  was  sent  by  Louis  the  Pious  to 
Denmark  to  preach  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  who  afterwards  proceeded  to  Sweden, 
opened  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  new  faith,  by  the  holiness  of 
his  life  and  the  Christian  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  character.  Not  until  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  for  a  whole  century  been 
^ietly  working  its  way  forward,  and  noise- 
lessly gaining  many  adherents,  did  King  Ha- 
rold of  Denmark,  thougli  he  had  for  some 
time  in  his  heart  adopted  the  new  faith,  sub- 
mit to  receive  baptism,  which  he  had  until 
then  refused  for  fear  of  exasperating  his  pa- 
gan subjects.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  of 
thete,  headed  by  Harold's  son,  Svend — who 
afterwards  became  so  renowned  as  the  con- 
queror of  England-^id  indeed  make  armed 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  but 
Svend  was  ultiiiiatcly  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  new  faith,  and  even 
submitted  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy  by 
receiving  its  baptism.  However,  not  until  the 
reign  of  Canute,  the  son  of  Svend,  can  Chris- 
tianity be  said  to  have  become  the  establish- 
ed religion  in  Denmark.  To  this  consumma- 
tion no  doubt  the  connection  with  England 
contributed  considerably,  as  previous  inter- 
course with  England  had  contributed  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  was  thus  a  matter 
of  conviction — a  purely  spiritual  event ;  op- 
pression and  persecution  were  but  transient 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  its  progress,  for 
liberty  of  thought  and  faith  were  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Northmen.  The  pagan  rehgion 
had  indeed  been,  in  the  full  force  of  the  word, 
the  religion  of  the  state  and  of  the  people, 
and  the  kings  were  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  civil  chiefs;  but  the  power  which  was  thus 
vested  in  them  was  used  by  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  mental  liberty.  A  remarkable 
proof  in  support  of  this  assertion  is  afforded 
by  a  letter  in  which  a  king  of  Jutland*  re- 
commended Ansgarius  to  the  Swedish  king, 
and  in  which  he  says,  that  fully  convinced  of 

mm      IMim     I  ■  1^^^— ^^Mi^  I  ■!■■      I        —  ■■  I  I  ■         ^m  I  III  m  ^m^^^^^^^ 

*  This  was  before  all  the  Danish  lands  were 
£Mthered  wader  one  crown. 


Ansgarius's  piety  and  disinterestedness,  he 
had  allowed  the  latter  to  adopt  whatever 
means  he  pleased  for  the  spreading  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  dominions,  and  he  requests  the 
Swedish  king  to  do  the  same,  as  Ansgarius 
would  never  propose  anything  which  was  not 
good  and  right.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
reception  given  to  Ansgarius  by  the  Swedish 
king,  who  expressed  the  best  wishes  for  his 
success,  and  promised  to  speak  in  his  favor 
to  the  people,  and  that  whatever  he  desired 
should  be  done,  provided  the  gods  and  th^ 
people  would  give  then:  consent. 

Ihe  gods  having  been  consulted  hj  the 
means  of  the  drawing^  of  lots,  decided  that 
the  new  doctrines  might  be  preached,  and 
the  people  assembled  in  the  Thing  likewise 
gave  their  assent.  Yet  it  must  not,  therefore, 
be  supposed  that  Christianity  gained  easy 
access  into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  or  that 
the  mental  character  of  the  people  predispos- 
ed them  for  its  reception.  On  the  contrary, 
the  religion  of  peace  and  love  was  contenapt- 
ible  in  the  eyes  of  the  warlike  Northmen; 
its  meekness  and  forbearance  were  looked 
upon  as  cowardice  and  weakness,  or  it  was 
treated  as  a  kind  of  poetic  fancy  of  the  South. 
Not  until  after  a  struggle  of  two  hundred 
years  did  the  iron  spirit  of  the  North  bend  to 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  the 
struggle  was  essentially  a  spiritual  struggle ; 
no  law  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
creed  ;  to  do  this  was  considered  unworthy, 
and,  perhaps,  even  superfluous ;  the  new  doc- 
trines were  allowed  to  be  preached  with  a 
view  to  their  being  considered  and  weighed, 
but  there  was  no  thought  of  accepting  them 
until  they  had  conquered  by  the  strength  of 
conviction. 

The  same  characteristics  prevailed  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Youn^  Danes, 
who  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Luther  ia 
Wittcmbcrg,  returned  to  their  homes  and 
preached  the  purified  faith.  To  all  appear- 
ances Catholicism  in  Denmark,  at  that  period, 
was  in  possession  of  potent  means  of  coercion 
and  repression,  for  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  their 
allies,  the  nobles.  The  kings  were  favorably 
inclined  towards  the  Reformation,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  powerless,  and  it  was  the  de- 
cided bearing  of  the  burgher  class  alone 
which  rendered  the  adoption  of  severe  mea- 
sures of  repression  impossible  ;  it  was  indeed 
soon  proclaimed  as  a  principle  of  government, 
that  the  state  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  instruction  ;  that  all  opinions  were 
equally  to  enjoy  this  liberty,  and  that  all  par- 
ties were  under  the  protection  of  the  lun^. 
[  Not  until  the  Keformation.  assisted  by  the 
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free  municipal  institutions  of  the  middle  ages, 
had  conquered  in  each  town ;  not  until  each 
congregation  had,  from  conviction,  adopted 
the  evangelical  doctrines  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  Catholicism  had  been  deserted  by 
all  except  the  bishops  and  the  diocesan  chap- 
ters ;  not  until  then  was  the  change  in  the 
religion  of  the  state  publicly  proclaimed. 
At  this  juncture  the  king  ordered  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  to  be  arrested,  and 
convoked  a  diet  in  Copenhagen,  (1530,)  in 
which  delegates  from  the  nobles,  the  burgh- 
ers, and  the  peasants,  gave  in  their  adherence 
to  the  king's  proposal,  that  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  Church  should,  in  future,  be  the 
church  of  the  state ;  but  on  condition  that  no 
violation  of  conscience  should  be  imposed  on 
any.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were 
then  liberated,  and  Protestant  bishops,  in- 
vested with  authority  in  church  matters  only, 
installed  in  their  places. 

As  Ansgarius  had  been  the  apostle  of 
Sweden  as  well  as  of  Denmark,  so  the  inter- 
nal and  external  development  of  the  church 
in  both  these  countries  continued  to  be  very 
much  the  same.  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  liber- 
ated Sweden  from  the  dominion  of  Denmark, 
and  who  is  the  founder  and  regenerator  of 
modern  Sweden,  did,  indeed,  exercise  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  spread  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  that  country  than  the  Danish  kings 
exercised  in  Denmark  ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  election  and  his  reign,  Gustavus 
Vasa  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  popular  opinion  than  as  a  monarch 
acting  merely  from  individual  impulse.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  another  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  the  northern  character, 
namely,  the  firm  and  determined  action  which 
follows  mental  conviction  and  development, 
has  been  more  beautifully  manifested  in  the 
Swedish  than  in  the  Danish  church.  We  see 
evidences  of  this  in  the  rising  of  the  Swedish 
people  "  as  one  man  "  to  resist  the  violent  as 
well  as  secret  endeavors  of  the  Polish-Swedish 
king  John  III.  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  their  country  ;  and  there  are  still 
more  brilliant  evidences  of  it  in  the  heroic 
campaign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany, 
in  defense  of  the  whole  Protestant  world. 
What  immense  power  was  there  not  concen- 
trated in  the  little  army  of  15,000  men  with 
which  in  1030  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  and  who  with  him  lifted  up  their 
voice  in  prayer  and  song  !  What  energy  of 
love  and  faith  must  not  have  filled  the  hearts 
of  his  followers,  when,  on  seeing  tears  of 
emotion  in  their  eyes,  he  addressed  to  them 
words  such  as  these — 


*'  Weep  not,  my  friends,  but  pray.  The 
more  prayer,  the  more  victory.  Diligent 
prayer  is  a  half-fought  battle." 

What  a  heroic  faith  breathes  from  his  well- 
known  war  hymn — "  Forfar  as  ci  du  Ullahopf* 
— (Fear  not,  oh,  little  band !)  which  he  sanff 
for  the  last  time  just  before  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  and  which  still  maintains  its  place  in 
the  Swedish  hymn-book  as  the  hymn  of  the 
army. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  national  character  of 
the  Danes,  we  shall  now  make  a  digression 
to  mention  a  few  instances  borrowed  from 
their  political  history,  reserving  to  ourselves 
to  return  in  the  sequel  to  the  present  position 
and  relations  of  the  Danish  church. 

In  the  modern  political  history  of  Denmark, 
the  years  1000  and  1848  mark  the  two  most 
important  epochs ;  the  first  marks  the  tran|| 
ition  from  an  oligarchical  to  an  absolute  form 
of  government ;  the  latter,  that  from  absolut- 
ism to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Previous 
to  the  year  1000,  Denmark  was  an  electoral 
monarchy.  In  consequence  of  the  gradual 
development  of  circumstances,  which  may  be 
traced  back  through  centuries  to  the  veiy 
origin  of  the  state,  the  power,  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  vested  in  the  Things  or  provin- 
cial diets,  had  come  to  be  centered  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
nobles,  who  bad  arrogated  to  themselves 
alone  the  right  of  electing  the  kings,  on  whom 
they  imposed  at  every  new  election  capitu- 
lations still  further  restricting  the  power  of  the 
monarch  and  the  rights  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community.  Even  the  executive 
power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  no- 
bles, for  the  Council  of  State,  without  whose 
concurrence  the  king  could  not  act,  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  members  of  their  order. 
This  oligarchy  used  to  speak  of  Respublica 
Danica,  in  language  expressive  of  the  great- 
est presumption  and  of  the  greatest  selfish- 
ness, and  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  Den- 
mark the  fate  of  Poland.  In  vain  did  the 
people's  favorite.  King  Christian  IV.,  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  welfjire  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  his  subjects.  Every  measure 
he  proposed  was  counteracted  by  the  selfish 
nobles.  An  assembly  of  merchants,  con- 
voked by  him  to  deliberate  on  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  was  countermand- 
ed  by  the  Council  of  State  ;  the  nobles,  who 
constituted  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom, 
deserted  him  in  the  war  with  Sweden  and  in 
the  thirty  years*  war,  and  even  evinced  satis- 
faction on  seeing  the  royal  power  still  further 
curtailed  by  the  unfavorable  conditions  qIT 
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peace  imposed  by  Sweden.  Strong  feelings 
of  discontent  spread  through  the  other  class- 
es of  the  realm,  and  particularly  among  the 
clergy  and  the  burghers,  who  had  drawn 
nearer  to  each  other  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation,  when  the  former  were  shorn 
of  that  power  which  they  had  previously 
shared  wiih  the  nobles,  and  had,  in  their  turn^ 
become  oppressed  by  their  former  allies. 
But  during  the  reign  of  Christian  IV.  all  at- 
tempts at  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobles 
remained  fruitless  ;  no  change  took  place  un- 
til the  reign  of  his  successor,  Frederick  III., 
after  the  state  had  been  unnecessarily  involv- 
ed (1G58)  in  a  most  imprudent  war  with 
Sweden,  which,  having  brought  the  realm  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  ended  in  a  peace  which  dis- 
severed forever  from  Denmark  her  ancient 
and  important  provinces  in  the  south  of  Swe- 
den. The  state  of  ruin  to  which  the  country 
was  reduced  by  this  war  forced  the  govern- 
ment, in  lOGO,  to  convoke,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Ileformation,  a  diet  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and 
the  burghers,  to  meet  in  Copenhagen  to  de- 
liberate on  the  necessary  measures  for  retriev- 
ing the  disastrous  state  of  the  finances.  The 
nobles  had  sunk  lower  than  ever  in  public 
estimation,  on  account  of  their  unworthy  and 
unpatriotic  conduct  in  the  last  war,  while  the 
burghers  felt  strengthened  by  the  noble  con- 
sciousness of  having  by  their  exertions  saved 
the  state  from  foreign  subjugation ;  yet  the 
former  hiid  the  audacity  to  insist  in  the  diet 
on  their  light  of  immunity  from  taxation,  and 
to  refuse  to  bear  their  share  of  the  addition- 
al burdens  to  be  imposed  on  all.  The  burgh- 
ers and  the  clergy,  exasperated  beyond  fur- 
ther endurance,  and  being  joined  by  some 
conscientious  members  of  the  first  estate,  then 
resolved  to  carry  out  a  premeditated  plan  of 
conferring  on  the  kins:  absolute  and  heredit- 
ary  power,  on  condition  of  his  promising  at 
a  future  period  to  establish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  should  secure  the  rights  of  all. 
A  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state  was  thus  introduced  without  previous 
demonstrations,  without  the  least  violence, 
without  one  drop  of  blood  being  shed.  The 
change  was  the  result  of  public  conviction, 
and  simply  took  form  as  soon  as  this  convic- 
tion was  sufficiently  matured.  The  king*s 
promise  of  a  constitution  was  not  kept,  but 
the  step  which  had  been  taken  nevertheless 
bore  good  fruits,  inasmuch  as  the  state,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  was  saved. 

The  evil  genius  of  Denmark  was  at  the  mo- 
ment satisfied  by  the  cession  of  the  Swedish 
provinces,  but  again  opened  its  greedy  jaws 


in  1807,  and  in  1814,  when  Norway,  the 
faithful  twin-sister  of  Denmark,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  through  evil  times  and  good, 
was  wrested  from  her,  and  left  her  sunk  in 
the  deepest  dejection.  The  Holsteiners  and 
the  South  Schleswigers  then  forgot  the  many 
advantjiges  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  under 
the  Danish  flag;  too  impatient  to  wait  until  a 
brighter  dayshould  again  dawn  over  Denmark, 
they  began  those  efforts  for  independence 
which  have  at  length  entailed  upon  them 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  for  civil  war  it 
must  be  called,  as  the  Schleswig  sailors  and 
peasants  were,  during  the  late  hostilities,  al- 
ways the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Danes, 
on  land  as  well  as  at  sea. 

Previous  to  1848  absolutism  reigned  m 
Denmark ;  but  it  was  absolutism  tempered  by 
the  existence  of  independent  and  highly  re- 
spected tribunals,  of  a  moderately  free  press, 
and  of  provincial  estates,  and  by  the  mild  and 
popular  character  of  the  kings.  But  those 
very  circumstances  were  undermining  absolut- 
ism, and  were  developing  in  the  public  inind 
constitutional  ideas  and  principles  ;  ^nd  while 
the  Lex  Regia  of  Denmark  and  the  despo- 
tism of  her  government  were  the  never-failing 
themes  of  the  sarcasms  and  satires  of  the 
separatist  party  in  the  duchies,  Denmark,  by 
a  strange  irony,  by  a  difference  between  her 
outward  and  her  inward  being,  was  much 
nearer  the  attainment  of  constitutional  free- 
dom than  this  party  and  its  German  allies. 
There  was  thus  in  Denmark,  previous  to 
1848,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  free 
constitutional  forms  of  government ;  but  the 
people  desired  to  obtain  these  by  legal  means, 
and  waited  patiently  till  time  should  develope 
them.  The  late  king.  Christian  VIII.,  had 
fixed  upon  1848  for  the  promulgation  of  a 
new  constitution,  but  death  surprised  him 
before  he  could  put  his  determination  into 
execution,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
prepared  a  very  different  state  of  things  to 
that  which  he  had  calculated  upon.  During 
the  eight  years  of  this  monarch's  reign,  the 
Danish  people  expressed  openly,  and  without 
reserve,  its  displeasure  at  the  new  concessions 
which  were  repeatedly  made  to  the  separatist 
party  in  the  duchies  ;  it  viewed  with  grief  and 
indignation  the  endeavors  •  of  the  disaffected 
nobles  and  officials  in  Ilolstein  and  Schleswig 
to  win  over  to  their  side  the  peasantry  of 
Schleswior  and  the  citizens  of  the  towns  of 
North  Schleswig,  and  particularly  of  the  im- 
portant sea- port  town,  Flensburg,  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  Denmark  ;  and  its  worst 
fears  were  awakened  by  seeing  the  king  sur- 
rounded by  ministers  who  either  were  not 
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aware  of  the  danger  or  misuDderstood  its  char- 
acter. But  the  conviction  of  the  Danes,  that 
tlieir  government  was  acting  an  unwise,  and 
even  a  suicidal  part,  led  to  no  feelings  of  dis- 
loyalty, to  no  illegal  or  threatening  demon- 
strations ;  they  waited  patiently  irntil  the 
time  should  be  ripe. 

Thus  stood  matters  in  Denmark  when  the 
revolution  in  Paris  broke  out.  A  spark  from 
the  general  conflagration  of  the  Continent 
kindled  the  inflammable  matter  stored  up  in 
Holstcin.  Denmark  could  only  be  saved  by 
a  change  of  system,  which  should  surround 
the  king  with  advisers  who  possessed  the 
full  confidence  of  the  people.  The  unani- 
mous wishes  of  the  people  were  expressed 
in  an  address  to  the  king,  Frederick  VII., 
who,  fully  concurring  in  the  views  of  his 
subjects,  at  once  established,  de  facto,  a  con- 
stitutional government.  Harmony  and  self- 
£acrificing  patriotism  reigned  throughout  the 
land ;  the  change  of  system  was  accepted 
with  unfeigned  joy,  but  also  with  quiet  dig- 
nity, and  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the 
new  and  arduous  duties  it  imposed  on  every 
citizen.  Europe  has  borne  witness  to  the 
moderation  and  manly  perseverance  with 
which  this  feeling  has  inspired  them,  and 
with  which  they  have  met  the  rebellion  in 
the  ducliics  and  the  intervention  of  Germany. 

In  the  month  of  October,  184S,  a  diet 
(Rigsdng)  was  convened  at  Copenhagen,  to 
deliberate  on  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment relative  to  the  new  constitution,  and  to 
several  other  matters  rendered  necessary  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  This  diet  is 
Btill  sitting,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  mod- 
erate ciiaracter.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
feelings  that  pervade  all  its  members  with 
regard  to  the  Schleswig  question,  every 
proposition  in  the  assembly  which  could  em- 
barrass the  position  of  the  government  rela,- 
tive  to  this  question,  has«  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all,  been  set  aside.  This  assem- 
bly has,  indeed,  laid  itself  more  open  to 
blame  for  the  extreme  prudence  and  slow- 
ness with  which  it  proceeds,  even  in  matters 
of  minor  importance,  than  for  any  tendency 
to  precipitate  innovation  and  disregard  of 
existing  rights. 

Denmark  is  thus  again  undergoing  a  most 
momentous  change,  without  any  sign  of  revo- 
lution, but  with  calm,  sober  consciousness. 
That  in  the  present  instance  this  is,  next 
to  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence, 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  honest,  open, 
Belf-sacrificing  character  of  the  king,  no  one 
will  attempt  to  deny,  but  it  nmst  also  be  ad- 
mitted,  that  the  national  character  bears  a 


great  share  of  the  merit.  This  last  assertion 
IS  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  history. 
Denmark  has  had  her  revolutions  and  her 
civil  wars,  it  is  true  ;  but  these  have  passed 
by  like  the  thunder-storm  that  purifies  the 
air.  The  Danish  people,  has  never  attempt- 
ed to  found  new  institutions  by  means  of,  or 
during  a  revolution ;  it  has  always  felt  that 
such  foundations  must  be  the  work  of  peace 
and  order.  No  minority  has  ever  ventured 
to  avail  itself  of  its  short  period  of  power  to 
force  its  opinions  upon  the  nation  in  a  perma- 
nent form.  The  dreadful  political  (not  re- 
ligious) intestine  war  that  raged  in  Denmark 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  ended  ill 
the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  status  quo 
ante,  during  which  the  future  social  and  re- 
ligious relations  of  the  state  were  peaceably 
established. 

That  the  reforms  of  16C0  and  1848  were 
not  attained  until  the  ill-judged  measures  of 
the  ancient  systems  had  endangered  the  ex- 
istence or  the  integrity  of  the  state  from 
without,  might  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  to 
indicate  a  want  of  intelligence  and  energy  in 
the  nation ;  but  the  impartial  judge  will  see 
in  this  circumstance  the  natural  result  of  the 
important  geographical  position  which  this 
little  kingdom  occupies,  and  which  exposes  it 
to  the  hostile  attacks  of  its  neighbors  as  soon 
as  it  is  at  all  weakened  by  internal  agitation 
and  dissensions.  When  the  Danish  provinces 
in  the  south  of  Sweden  had  been  ceded  to 
that  power,  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
rejoiced  at  a  step  which  neutnilized  Den- 
mark's power  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Sound, 
took  care  that  it  should  never  be  redeemed  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  new-born  German 
empire  has  availed  itself  of  a  partial  rebellion 
in  Denmark's  southern  provinces  to  endeav- 
or to  bring  under  its  sway  the  sea-ports  and 
the  maritime  population  of  these  provinces. 
It  was  for  a  very  long  period  considered 
sound  policy  to  weaken  Denmark  on  account 
of  her  important  geographical  position ;  may 
not  the  time  now  have  arrived  when  it  would 
be  equally  sound  policy  to  support  her  for 
the  same  reason. 

From  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  the  Scan- 
dinavian character  cannot  be  more  faithfully 
depicted  than  it  is  in  the  hero  of  the  North, 
such  as  he  appears  in  the  old  Icelandic  Sa- 
gas ;  warm-hearted  but  reserved,  with  reso- 
lute look,  silent  tongue,  and  strong  arm.  Is 
not  such  also  the  character  of  Thorwaldsen, 
that  modern  hero  of  Scandinavia,  who  is  best 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country  ? 
Must  it  not  be  looked  upon  as  more  than 
chance  that  Thorwaldsen  was  a  child  of  the 
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north,  and  more  particularly  of  that  ice- 
bound island  of  the  north,  where  the  most 
ancient  families  of  Scandinavia  took  up  their 
abode?*  Ne  quid  nimis  is  the  device  of 
Denmark ;  in  this  is  her  strength,  but  also 
her  weakness ;  but  is  not  this  fear  of  over- 
stepping the  proper  limit  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  all  art,  and  more  particularly  so  of 
the  sculptor's  art? 

Since  the  above  was  written,  hostilities  have 
broken  out  again  between  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  Europe.  Denmark 
has,  it  is  true,  been  the  first  to  draw  the 
sword  anew,  but  Germany  must,  neverthe- 
less, bear  the  blame.  Six  months  of  the 
seven,  during  which  hostilities  were  suspend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  peace,  the 
latter  power  allowed  to  elapse  without  taking 
any  serious  steps  to  open  such  negotiations  ; 
and  when  at  last,  in  the  seventh  month,  she 
determined  to  act  in  this  direction,  she  ne- 
gotiated not  for  peace,  but  for  the  renewal 
of  an  armistice,  which,  as  regards  Danish  in- 
terests, was  more  pernicious  even  than  open 
warfare,  while  it  afforded  Germany  time  and 
opportunity  to  increase  her  means  of  con- 
quest. Can  we  then  wonder  that  Denmark 
should  have  seized  upon  the  legal  opportu- 
nity afforded  her  of  proving  to  the  Germans 
that  she  is  in  full  earnest  in  the  struggle  into 
which  they  have  forced  her,  and  into  which 
they  have  themselves  been  blindly  led  by 
idealogues  and  demagogues,  and  that  she 
should  have  refused  to  renew  an  armistice 
which  has  only  served  to  feed  the  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  of  her  faithless  subjects, 
to  weaken  her,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  her  opponents  ? 

The  war  has  recommenced  with  a  disaster 
which  will  by  the  Danes  be  felt  as  a  national 
disgrace  and  as  a  national  calamity ;  but  the 
Germans  will  be  much  mistaken  if  they  think 
that  Denmark's  will  and  power  of  resistance 
have  exploded  in  Eckernforde  Bay.  Ger- 
many may   not,  however,  be  unwilling   to 


*  Thorwaldsen's  father  was  a  native  of  Iceland 


seize  on  this,  or  any  other  unforeseen  event, 
to  make  an  honorable  retreat  from  a  position, 
the  folly  of  which  she  has  learned  to  recog- 
nize, and  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which,  in- 
stead of  proving  a  mere  sham -fight,  as  she 
had  fondly  imagined,  has  turned  out  a- tragic 
reality.  The  Danish  people  is  too  well 
aware  of  what  it  has  at  stake  in  the  contest 
against  a  mighty  nation  like  the  Germans,  to 
allow  itself  to  be  dispirited  by  a  single  re- 
verse, or  to  be  shaken  in  its  firm  resolution 
to  abide  by  its  national  device,  "  With  God, 
for  king  and  fatherland  !" 

The  present  war  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Danes,  a  national  war ;  but  this  must  not  be 
understood  to  imply  that  they  entertain  a 
strong  national  hatred  against  the  Germans. 
On  the  contrary,  though  they  rejoice  at  bar- 
ing shaken  off  the  leading-strings  in  which 
Danish  literature  has  long  been  held  by  Ger- 
many, and  have,  in  consequence,  lost  all  fear 
of  the  mental  superiority  of  Germany,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  willing  to  recognize  the 
spiritual  debt  they  owe  to  that  country,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  bonds  of  kindred  which 
unite  all  the  Gothic  races  from  the  North 
Cape  to  the  Alps  ;  so  that  it  has  been  said 
that  the  same  harp  resounds  throughout 
those  countries,  though  the  tones  emitted  by 
its  strings  are  somewhat  different  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south  of  the  Elder.  The 
Danes  are  even  willing  to  acknowledge  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Germans  have  been  mis- 
led by  ignorance  and  passion,  and  that  they 
are  acting  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
fighting  for  a  noble  cause.  But  the  war 
against  Germany  is,  nevertheless,  a  national 
war,  because  the  Danes  feel  that  on  its  issue 
depends  their  existence  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation ;  and  they  firmly  cling  to  the 
hope  that  the  Almighty  will  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  defending  their  just  cause 
by  word  and  deed,  until  Germany,  ceding 
either  to  the  force  of  truth,  or  to  the  irresisti- 
ble power  of  the  world-events,  shall  at  length 
desist  from  her  unrighteous  endeavor  to  de- 
stroy or  to  subjugate  her  peaceful  neighbor. 
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THE   ROMANCE   OF   RUSSIAN   HISTORY. 

Ilistoire  des  Conspirations  et  des  Executions  Politiques,  comprenant  VIFistoire  des  Sodetes 
Secriles  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules  jusqu*a  nos  jours.  Par  A.  Blanc.  4  vols. 
Volume  the  third :  Russia. 


Professor  Shaw,  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Lajetchnikoff's  striking  and 
mteresting  romance,  The  Heretic^  notices  the 
shyness  of  English  novelists  in  approaching 
Russian  ground.      "  How  happens  it,"  ho 
says,  ''  that  Russia,  with  her  reminiscences 
of  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  Tartar  do- 
minion— of  her  long  and  bloody  struggles 
with  the  Ottoman  and  the  Pole,  whose  territo- 
ries stretch  almost  from  the  arctic  ice  to  the 
equator,   and   whoso    semi- oriental  diadem 
bears  inscribed  upon  it  such  names  as  Peter 
and  Catharine — should  have   been  passed 
over  as  incapable  of  supplying  rich  mate- 
rials for  fiction  and  romance  ?      The  ques- 
tion, is  hard  to  answer,  and  appears  doubly 
80  after  reading  the  third  volume  of  Mon- 
sieur A.  Blanc's  recent  work  on  political 
conspiracies  and  executions — a  volume  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  set  those  romance- writing 
who  never  wrote  romance  before.     It  is  a 
trite  remark,  that  romances,  having  history 
for  their  groundwork,  derive  their  attraction 
and  interest  far  more  from  the  skill  and 
genius  of  their  authors  than  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  period  selected,  and  from  the 
historical  prominence  of  the  characters  in- 
troduced.    It  is  unnecessary  to  name  writers 
in  whose  hands  a  Bayard  or  a  Dnguesclin,  a 
Cromwell  or  a  Charles  of  Sweden,  would 
appear  tame  and  commonplace.     Our  read- 
ers need  not  to  be  reminded  of  others  of  a 
diflfercnt — and  of  one,  great  amongst  all,  the 
rays  of  whose  genius  have  formed  a  halo  of 
grandeur,  glory,  or  fascination  around  per- 
sons to  whom  hbtory  accords  scarcely  a 
word.     But  such  genius  is  not  of  every-day 
growth  ;  and  to  historical  romance- writers  of 
the  calibre  of  most  of  those  with  whom  the 
British  public  is  now  fain  to_  cry  content,  the 
mere  devising  of  a  plot,  uniting  tolerable 
historical  fidelity  with  some  claim  to  origin- 
ality, is  an  undertaking  in  which  they  are  by 
no  means  uniformly  successful.    To  such  we 
recommend,  as  useful  auxiliaries,  M.  Blanc's 
octavos,  and  especially  the  one  that  suggests 
the  present  article.    English  and  Scottish 


histories,  if  not  used  up,  have  at  least  been 
very  handsomely  worked,  and  have  fairly 
earned  a  little  tranquillity  upon  their  shelves : 
the  wars  of  the  Stuarts,  in  particular,  have 
contributed  more  than  their  quota  to  the 
literary  fund.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
history  of  France,  so  fertile  in  striking  events, 
and  so  largely  made  use  of  by  purveyors  to 
the  circulating  libraries.  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  even  Poland,  have  not  escaped ;  whilst 
the  East  has  been  disported  over  in  every 
direction  by  the  accomplished  Morier,  and  a 
swarm  of  imitators  and  inferiors.  But  what 
Englishman  has  tried  his  hand  at  a  Russian 
historical  romance  ?  We  strive  in  vwn  to 
call  to  mind  an  original  novel  in  our  language 
founded  on  incidents  of  Russian  history — al- 
though the  history  of  scarcely  any  nation  in 
the  world  includes,  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
a  greater  number  of  strange  and  extraordi- 
nary events. 

M.  Blanc's  book,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain air  of  pretension  in  the  style  of  its 
getting  up,  in  the  yery  mediocre  illustrations, 
and  in  the  tone  of  the  introductory  pages,  is 
substantially  an  unassuming  performance. 
It  is  a  compilation,  and  contains  little  that  is 
not  to  be  found  printed  elsewhere.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps  in  no  other  work  are  the 
same  events  and  details  thrown  together  in 
so  compact  and  entertaining  a  form.  The 
author  troubles  us  with  a  few  comments  of 
his  own,  and  his  reserve  in  this  respect  en- 
hances the  merit  of  his  book,  for  when  he 
departs  from  it  his  views  are  somewhat 
strained  and  ultra-French.  But  his  narrative 
is  spiritedly  put  together ;  and  although  it 
will  be  found,  upon  comparison,  that  he 
has,  for  the  most  part,  faithfully  adhered  to 
high  historical  authorities,  to  the  exclusion 
of  mere  traditionary  matter  and  of  imagina- 
tive embellishment,  yet  the  dramatic  inter- 
est of  the  subject  is  itself  so  vivid,  that  the 
book  reads  like  a  romance. 

The  Russian  history,  even  to  our  own  day, 
is  a  sanguinary  and  cruel  chronicle.  Its 
brevity  is  its  best  excuse.    The  youth  of  the 
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country  extenuates  the  crimes  of  its  children. 
For  if  the  strides  of  Russia  have  been  vast 
and  rapid  in  the  paths  of  civihzation,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  •that  it  is  but  very  recently 
the  progress  began.  "At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,"  says  M. 
Blanc,  '*  it  had  certiiinly  been  very  diOTicult 
to  foresee  that  fifty  years  later  a  magnificent 
and  polite  court  would  be  established  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  ;  that  soldiers  raised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Don  would  rank 
with  the  best  disciplined  troops  ;  and  that  an 
empire,  of  itself  larger  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  would  have  passed  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  to  one  of  civilization  as  advanced 
as  that  of  the  most  favored  European  states." 
This  is  overshooting  the  mark,  and  is  an  ex- 
aggeration even  a  hundred  years  after  the 
date  assigned.  If  the  civilization  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg  has  for  some  time  vied  with  that  of 
London  or  Paris,  Russia,  as  a  country,  has 
even  now  much  to  do  before  she  can  be 
placed  on  a  footing  with  England  or  France 
m  refinement  and  intellectual  cultivation.  It 
is  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  in  a  case 
where  the  nature  of  the  countries,  the  char- 
acters of  the  nations,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  rise,  are,  and  have  been  so  dissimilar. 
The  investigation  might  easily  entail  a  dis- 
quisition of  a  length  that  would  leave  very 
little  room  for  an  examination  of  the  book  in 
hand.  And  all  that  we  seek  in  the  present 
instance  to  estabhsh  will  be  readily  conceded 
—namely,  that  in  the  throes  of  a  country 
accomplishing  with  unprecedented  rapidity 
the  passage,  usually  so  gradual,  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization,  some  palliation  is  to 
be  found  for  the  faults  and  vices  of  her  no- 
bles and  rulers,  and  for  the  blood-stains  dis- 
figuring her  annals. 

The  early  history  of  Russia,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  empire  by  Rurik  to  the 
reign  of  Ivan  IV. — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century — is  a  chaos  of  traditions  and 
uncertainties,  which  M.  Blanc  has  deemed 
unfavorable  to  the  project  of  his  book,  and 
which  he  accordingly  passes  over  in  an  in- 
troductory chapter.  His  business,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  his  title-page,  is  with  the 
internal  convulsions  of  the  country ;  and 
these  are  difficult  to  trace,  until  Ivan  Vas- 
silivitch  threw  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  his 
grandson  Ivan  IV.,  surnamed  the  Tyrant,  or 
the  Terrible,  began,  with  an  iron  hand,  it  is 
true,  to  labor  qt  the  regeneration  of  his 
country.  A  bloodthirsty  despot,  Russia  yet 
owes  him  much.  The  people,  demoralized 
by  Tartar  rule,  needed  rigid  laws  and  severe 


treatment.      Ivan  promulgated  a  code    far 
superior  to  any  previously  in  use.     He  in- 
vited to  Russia  foreign  mechanics,   artists, 
and  men  of  science;   established  the    first 
printing-press  seen  in  the  countr)' ;  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  Russian  trade,  by  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  our  own  Elizabeth.      By 
the  conquest  of  Kazan,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Astracan,  and  of  districts  adjacent  to   the 
Caucasus,  he  extended  the  limits  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.     But  his  wise  enactments  and 
warlike  successes  were  sullied  by  atrocious 
acts  of  cruelty.     In  Novogorod,  which  had 
offended  him  by  its   desires  for   increased 
liberty,  he  raged  for  six  weeks  like  an  in- 
censed tiger.     Sixty  thousand  human  beings, 
according  to  some  historians,  fell  victims  on 
that  occasion.      Similar  scenes  of  butchery 
were  enacted  in  Tver,  Moscow,  and  other 
cities.     His  cruel  disposition  was  evident  at 
a  very  early  age.      He  was  but  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  assembled  his  boyarins  to 
inform  them  that  he  needed  not  their  guid- 
ance, and  would  no  longer  submit  to  their 
encroachments  on  his  royal  prerogative.     "  I 
ought  to  punish  you  all,"  he  said,  "  for  all 
of  you  have  been  guilty  of  offenses  against 
my  person ;  but  I  will  be  indulgent,  and  the 
weight  of  my  anger  shall  fall  only  on  An- 
drew  Schusky,    who  is   the   worst   among 
you."     Schusky,  the  head  of  a  family  which 
had  seized  the  reins  of  government  during 
the  Czar's  minority,   endeavored  to  justify 
himself.     Ivan  would  not  hear  him.     **  Seize 
and  bind  him,"  cried  the  boy-despot,  "  and 
throw  him  to  my  dogs.     Tiiey  have  a  right 
to  the  repast."     A  pack  of  ferocious  hounds, 
which  Ivan   took  pleasure  in  rearing,  were 
brought  under  the  window,  and  irritated  by 
every  possible   means.      When   they  were 
sufficiently   exasperated,    Andrew   Schusky 
was  thrown  amongst   them.     His  cries  in- 
creased their  fury,  and  his  body  was  torn  to 
shreds  and  devoured. 

Ivan  dead,  his  son  Feodor,  who  should 
have  been  surnamed  the  Feeble,  as  his 
father  was  the  Terrible,  ascended  the  Russian 
throne.  He  was  the  last  of  Rurik's  de- 
scendants who  occupied  it.  Even  during  his 
reign  he  recognized  as  regent  of  the  empire 
his  brother-in-law,  the  insolent  and  ambi- 
tious Boris  Godonof.  Possessed  of  the  real 
power,  this  man  coveted  the  external  pomp 
of  royalty.  The  crown  was  his  aim,  and  to 
its  possession  after  the  death  of  Feodor,  who, 
as  weak  of  body  as  of  mind,  was  not  likely 
to  be  long-lived,  only  one  obstacle  existed. 
This  was  a  younger  son  of  Ivan  IV.,  a  child 
of  a  few  years  old,  named  Dmitri  or  Deme- 
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trius.  The  existence  of  this  infant  was  a 
slight  bar  to  one  so  unscrupulous  as  Godunof, 
a  bar  which  a  poniard  soon  removed.  Fco- 
dor  died,  and  his  brother-in-law  accepted, 
with  much  show  of  reluctance,  the  throne  he 
had  so  long  desired  to  fill.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  years  he  breathed  freely  ;  his 
end  was  attained ;  he  thought  not  of  the  many 
crimes  that  had  led  to  it,  of  the  spilt  blood 
of  his  child-victim,  or  of  that  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  of  Ouglltch,  judicially 
murdered  by  his  orders  in  revenge  of  the 
death  of  Demetrius^  assassins,  whom  the 
people  had  risen  upon  and  slain ;  the  tears 
of  Ivan's  widow,  now  childless  and  confined 
in  a  convent,  and  of  her  whole  familvi  con- 
demned to  a  horrible  captivity,  troubled  not 
his  repose  or  his  dreams  of  future  prosper- 
ity. But  whilst  he  exulted  in  security  and 
splendor,  his  joy  was  suddenly  troubled  by 
a  strange  retribution.  Demetrius  was  dead  ; 
of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  his  emis- 
sary's dagger  had  done  the  work  too  surely 
— but  the  name  of  the  rightful  heir  sur- 
vived to  make  the  usurper  tremble.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  in  how  many  details 
Godunofs  own  crimes  contributed  to  his 
punishment.  Ilis  manoeuvres  to  suppress 
the  facts  of  Demetrius'  death,  by  stopping 
couriers  and  falsifying  dispatches,  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  young  prince  had 
killed  himself  with  a  knife,  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy, 
had  thrown  a  sort  of  mystery  and  ambigu- 
ity over  the  whole  transaction,  favorable  to 
the  designs  and  pretensions  of  impostors. 
One  of  the  many  dark  deeds  by  which  he 
had  paved  his  way  to  the  supreme  power 
was  the  removal  of  the  metropolitan  of  the 
Russian  church,  who  was  deposed  and  shut 
up  in  a  convent,  where  it  was  pretty  gener- 
ally believed  he  met  a  violent  death.  In 
lieu  of  this  dignitary,  previously  the  sole 
chief  of  the  Russian  church,  Godunof  created 
a  patriarchate,  and  Jeremiah  of  Constanti- 
nople went  to  Moscow  to  install  the  first  pa- 
triarch, whose  name  was  Job.  This  prelate, 
whilst  visiting  the  convent  of  Tchudof,  was 
struck  by  the  intelligence  of  a  young  monk 
named  Gregory  Otrepief  or  Atrepief,  who 
could  read,  then  a  rare  accomplishment,  and 
who  showed  great  readiness  of  wit.  The 
patriarch  took  this  youth  into  his  service  as 
secretary,  and  often  carried  him  with  him 
when  he  went  to  visit  the  Czar.  Dazzled  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  court,  and  perceiving 
the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  many  high 
personages,  Otrepief  conceived  the  auda- 
cious design  of  elevating  himself  above  thosQ 
to  whom  he  felt  himself  already  far  superior 


in  ability.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  death  of  young  Demetrius  ;  and 
from  some  old  servants  of  the  Czarina  Mary 
he  obtained  particulars  of  the  character, 
qualities,  and  tastes  of  the  deceased  prince, 
all  of  which  he  carefully  noted  down,  as 
well  as  the  names  and  tides  of  the  ofiicers 
and  attendants  who  had  been  attached  to 
his  person.  Having  prepared  and  studied 
his  part  he  asked  leave  to  return  to  his  con- 
vent. This  was  granted.  His  fellow-monks 
wondered  to  see  him  thus  abandon  the  ad- 
vantageous prospects  held  out  to  him  by  the 
favor  of  the  patriarch. 

"  What  should  I  become  by  remaining  at 
court  ?"  replied  Otrepief,  with  a  laugh  :  "  a 
bishop  at  most,  and  I  mean  to  be  Czar  of 
Moscow." 

At  first  this  passed  as  a  joke  ;  but  Otre- 
pief, either  through  bravado,  or  because  it 
formed  part  of  his  scheme,  repeated  it  so 
often,  that  it  at  last  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Czar  himself,  who  said  the  monk  must  be 
mad.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience that  the  usurpation  of  the  throne 
was  not  an  impossible  thing,  he  ordered,  as 
an  excessive  precaution,  that  the  ^boaster 
should  be  sent  to  a  remote  convent.  Otre- 
pief set  out,  but  on  the  road  he  seduced  his 
escort,  consisting  of  two  monks.  By  largo 
promises  he  prevailed  with  them  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Lithuania,  where  many  enemies 
of  Godunof  had  taken  refuge.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  the  travellers  pass- 
ed the  nights  in  roadside  monasteries,  and 
in  every  cell  that  he  occupied  Otrepief  wrote 
upon  the  walls — "  I  am  Demetrius,  son  of 
Ivan  IV.  Although  believed  to  be  dead,  I 
escaped  from  my  assassins.  When  I  am 
upon  my  father's  throne,  I  will  recompense 
the  generous  men  who  now  show  me  hospi- 
tality." Soon  the  report  spread  far  and 
wide  that  the  Czarowitz  Demetrius  lived,  and 
had  arrived  in  Lithuania.  Otrepief  assumed 
a  layman's  dress,  left  his  monkish  adherents 
—one  of  whom  agreed  to  bear  the  name  his 
leader  now  renounced — and  presented  him- 
self as  the  son  of  Ivan  IV.  to  the  Zaporian 
Cossacks,  amongst  whom  he  soon  acquired 
the  military  habits  and  knowledge  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  his  daring 
schemes.  After  a  campaign  or  two,  which, 
judging  from  the  character  of  his  new  asso- 
ciates, were  probably  mere  brigand -like  ex- 
peditions  in  quest  of  pillage,  Otrepief  re- 
sumed the  cowl,  and  entered  the  service  of 
a  powerful  noble  named  Vichnevetski,  whom 
be  knew  to  have  been  greatly  attached  to 
Ivan  lY.    Pretendbg  to  be  dangerously  'HI, 
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he  asked  for  a  confessor.  After  receiving 
absolution  :  ''  I  am  about  to  die/'  be  said  to 
the  priest ;  "  and  I  entreat  you,  holy  father, 
to  have  me  buried  Avith  the  honors  due  to  the 
son  of  the  Czar."  The  priest,  a  Jesuit,  (the 
Jesuits  were  then  all-powerful  in  Poland,) 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  strange  words, 
which  Otrepief  declined  telling,  but  said 
they  would  be  explained  after  his  death  by 
a  letter  beneath  his  pillow.  This  letter  the 
astonished  Jesuit  took  an  opportunity  to 
purloin,  and  at  the  same  time  he  perceived 
on  the  sick  man's  breast  a  gold  cross  studded 
with  diamonds — a  present  received  by  Otre- 
pief when  secretary  to  the  patriarch.  In 
all  baste  the  Jesuit  went  to  Vichnevetski ; 
they  opened  the  letter,  and  gathered  from  its 
contents  that  he  who  had  presented  himself 
to  them  as  a  poor  monk  was  no  other  than 
Demetrius,  son  of  Ivan  IV.  Vichnevetski 
had  in  his  ser^'ice  two  Russians  who  had 
been  soldiers  of  Ivan.  Led  to  the  sick 
Dian's  bedside,  these  declared  that  they  per- 
fectly recognized  in  him  the  Czarowitz  De- 
metrius; first,  by  his  features — although 
they  had  not  seen  him  since  his  childhood — 
and  afterwards  by  two  warts  upon  his  face, 
and  by  an  inequality  in  the  length  of  his 
arms. 

The  Jesuits,  never  negligent  of  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  their  power,  saw  in  the  pi<?- 
tender  to  the  czardom  a  fit  instrument  for 
the  propagation  of  Romanism  in  Russia. 
They  enlisted  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  in 
the  cause  of  the  false  Demetrius,  who  was 
treated  as  a  prince,  and  lodged  in  a  palace. 
Thence  he  negotiated  with  the  Pope's  nun- 
cio, who  gave  him  assurance  of  the  support 
of  all  Catholic  Europe  in  exchange  for  his 
promise  to  unite  Russia  to  the  Latin  church. 
An  army  of  Poles  and  Russian  refugees  was 
ndsed,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia 
were  inundated  with  florid  proclamations,  in 
which  the  joys  of  an  earthly  paradise  were 
offered  to  all  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  Demetrius.  The 
Don  Cossacks,  whose  robberies  had  been  re- 
cently checked  by  Godunof,  flocked  to  the 
pretender's  banner,  and  so  formidable  was 
the  army  thus  collected,  that  the  Czar  began 
heartily  to  regret  having  paid  such  small 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  monk  Otrepief. 
The  Ukraine  declared  for  the  self-styled  son 
of  Ivan  IV. ;  the  voevoda  of  Sandomir, 
whose  daughter  he  had  promised  to  marry, 
acknowledged  him  as  his  prince ;  towns 
submitted,  and  fortresses  opened  their  gates 
to  the  impostor,  now  in  full  march  upon 
lloiscow.     Blinded  by  success,  Otrepief  fan- 


cied himself  invincible ;  and,  with  scarcelj 
fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  he  hurried  to  meet 
the  Muscovite  army,  fifty  thousand  strong, 
and  provided  with  a  formidable  artillery. 
Beaten,  his  undisciplined  forces  dispersed, 
and  he  himself  escaped  death  by  a  miracle ; 
but  his  courage  was  still  undaunted.  After 
a  few  days,  during  which  he  slept  upon  the 
snow,  and  subsisted  upon  a  few  grains  of 
barley,  he  succeeded  in  rallying  his  scattered 
bands.  These  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
army ;  and  at  the  very  moment  that  Oodu- 
nof,  rejoicing  at  his  victory,  prepared  to 
chastise  the  nobles  compromised  in  the  re- 
bellion, he  heard  that  his  enemy  was  again 
afoot,  more  formidable  than  ever.  Funous 
at  the  news,  the  Czar  addressed  reproaches 
and  menaces  to  his  generals,  whom  he  thus 
completely  alienated;  and  thenceforth  he 
was  surrounded  by  enemies.  A  sudden  ill- 
ness soon  afterwards  carried  him  off,  giving 
him  scarcely  time  to  proclaim  his  son  Feodor 
his  successor.  Coiirt  and  clergy,  people 
and  army,  paid  homage  to  the  young  Ciar. 
Amongst  others,  the  general-in-chic^f  of  the 
army  took  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  but  no  soon- 
er was  he  again  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
than  he  negotiated  with  Otrepief,  and  went 
over  to  him  with  all  his  forces.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  pretender  was  in  Moscow. 
He  strangled  Feodor,  and  proclaimed  himself 
Czar.  ISever  had  an  impostor  played  his 
part  with  greater  skill  and  such  complete 
success.  He  had  the  art  even  to  obtain  his 
recognition  from  Ivan's  widow.  He  recalled 
her  relations,  exiled  since  Godunof  *s  usurp- 
ation, restored  them  their  property  and 
loaded  them  with  honors,  and  then  sent 
word  to  Mary  that  he  would  be  to  her  a 
good  son  or  a  severe  master,  as  she  chose. 
Tiie  Czarina  acknowledged  him  as  her  son, 
and  was  present  at  his  coronation. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  this  evi- 
dence, a  noble,  named  Basil.  Shusky  or 
Zuiski — of  the  family  whose  chief  Ivan  IV. 
had  thrown  to  his  hounds — still  contended 
against  the  usurper.  He  had  himself  seen 
the  corpse  of  Ivan's  son  Demetrius,  and  he 
declared  as  much  to  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans, whom  he  offered  to  head  and  lead 
against  the  impostor.  Before  his  plans  were 
ripe,  however,  he  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial.  Otrepief  offered  to  pardon  him  if 
he  would  name  his  accomplices,  and  publicly 
admit  that  he  had  lied  in  stating  that  he 
had  seen  the  dead  body  of  the   son  of  Ivan 

XT. 

"I  will  retract  nothing,'*  was  Shusky^s 
firm  reply ;  "  for  I  have  spoken  the  truth  • 
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the  man  who  now  wears  the  crown  of  the 
Czar  is  a  vile  impostor.  I  know  the  fate 
reserved  for  me;  but  those  you  uselessly 
urge  me  to  betray  will  revenge  my  death, 
and  the  usurper  shall  fall." 

As  he  persisted  in  his  courageous  asser- 
tions, the  judges  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
the  torture.  The  executioner  tied  his  hands 
behind  him  and  placed  upon  his  head  an 
iron  crown,  bristhng  internally  with  sharp 
points ;  then,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he 
struck  the  top  of  the  crown,  and  blood 
streamed  over  the  victim's  face. 

"  Confess  your  guilt !"  said  the  judge. 

The  intrepid  Shusky  repeated  his  assover- 
atipn  of  Otrepief's  imposture.  The  judge 
signed  to  the  executioner,  who  again  clapped 
a  heavy  hand  upon  the  iron  diadem.  But  suf- 
fering only  augmented  the  energy  of  the 
heroic  Muscovite,  who  continued,  as  long  as 
consciousness  remained  in  his  tortured  head, 
to  denounce  the  false  Czar.  At  last,  when 
the  whole  of  the  forehead  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  skull  were  bared  to  the  bone,  he 
fainted  and  was  removed.  The  terrible 
crown  had  been  pressed  down  to  his  eyes, 
lie  was  condemned  to  decapitation ;  but 
Otrepief  pardoned  him  upon  the  scaffold, 
and,  some  time  afterwards,  was  imprudent 
enough  to  take  him  into  favor  and  make  him 
his  privy  counsellor.  Shusky  had  vowed 
revenge,  and  waited  only  for  an  opportunity. 
This  was  accelerated  by  Otrepief  s  fancied 
security.  One  morning  the  false  Demetrius 
was  roused  by  alarm-bells,  and,  on  looking 
from  a  window,  he  beheld  the  palace  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  armed  conspirators. 
The  doors  were  speedily  forced;  pursued 
from  room  to  room  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers, his  clothes  and  the  doors  through 
which  he  fled  riddled  with  balls,  the  Czar  at 
last  leaped  from  a  window,  and,  notwith- 
standing serious  injuries  received  in  falling, 
he  reached  a  guard-house  occupied  by  the 
Strelitz.  The  post  was  soon  surrounded  by 
an  armed  and  menacing  crowd;  but  the 
officer  commanding  declared  he  would  de- 
fend his  sovereign  with  his  life. 

•*  He  whom  you  call  your  sovereign  is  a 
monk  who  has  usurped  the  crown,"  said 
Shusky  to  the  officer. 

**  He  is  the  son  of  the  Czarina  Mary,"  was 
the  reply. 

**  The  Czarina  herself  declares  him  an  im- 
postor." 

"  Show  me  her  written  declaration  to  that 
effect,  and  I  will  give  him  up  ;  but  only  on 
that  condition." 

Shusky  ran  to  the  convent  where  Mary 
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lived  in  a  kind  of  semi-captivity,  told  her 
what  was  passing — that  the  capital  was  in 
his  power,  and  that  she  could  not  now  refuse 
to  proclaim  the  imposture  of  the  wretch  who 
had  compelled  her  to  recognize  him  as  her 
son.  Mary  yielded  the  more  easily  that  her 
timorous  conscience  reproached  her  with  the 
falsehood  by  which  she  had  confirmed  an 
adventurer  in  the  imperial  dignity ;  she 
signed  and  sealed  the  declaration  demanded, 
and  Shusky  hastened  with  it  to  the  officer  of 
Strelitz.  Otrepief  was  given  up.  Shusky 
assembled  some  boyarins  and  formed  a  tri- 
bunal, of  which  he  himself  was  president, 
and  before  which  the  Czar,  thus  rapidly  cast 
down  from  the  throne  to  which  his  address 
and  courage  had  elevated  him,  was  forthwith 
arraigned. 

"  The  hour  of  expiation  is  come,"  said 
Shusky.  "The  head  you  so  barbarously 
mutilated  has  never  ceased  to  ponder 
vengeance.  Monk  Otrepief,  confess  your- 
self an  impostor,  that  God,  before  whom 
you  are  about  to  appear,  may  have  pity  on 
your  soul." 

"  I  am  the  Czar  Demetrius,"  replied  Otre- 
pief, with  much  assurance ;  "it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  rebellious  subjects,  led  astray 
by  traitors,  have  dared  lay  hands  on  the 
sacred  person  of  their  sovereign;  but  such 
cripDies  never  remmn  unpunishea." 

"  You  would  gain  time,"  replied  Shusky  ; 
"  but  you  will  not  succeed ;  the  Czarinu 
Mary's'  declaration  is  sufficient  for  us  to  de- 
cide upon  your  fate,  and,  so  doing,  we  doom 
you  to  die." 

Thereupon  four  men  seized  the  culprit  and 
pushed  him  against  a  wall ;  two  others,  armed 
with  muskets,  went  close  up  to  him  and  shot 
him.  He  struggled  an  instant,  and  then  ex- 
pired. His  corpse,  dragged  by  the  mob  to  the 
place  of  common  execution,  was  there  aban- 
doned with  outrage  and  mutilation.  His  death 
was  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  Poles, 
whom  Otrepief  had  always  favored,  affecting 
their  manners,  and  selecting  them  for  his 
body-guard.  Moscow  just  then  contained  a 
great  number  of  those  foreigners;  for 
Marina,  daughter  of  the  voev6aa  of  San- 
domir,  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  for  her 
nuptials  with  the  Czar,  and  had  been  closely 
followed  by  the  King  of  Poland's  ambassa- 
dors, with  an  armed  and  numenms  suite. 
After  an  orgie  at  the  palace,  the  Poles  had 
committed  various  excesses,  beating  peace- 
able citizens  and  outraging  women,  which 
had  greatly  exasperated  the  people.  Besides 
this,  their  religion  rendered  tncm  odious ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  false  Demetrius  fallen  when 
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the  Russian  priests  and  monks  raised  the  cry 
of  massacre.  With  shouts  of  "  down  with 
the  Pope !"  and  "  death'  to  the  heretics !" 
they  spread  through  the  city,  pointing  out  to 
the  people  the  dwellings  of  the  Poles,  whose 
doors  were  already  marked  by  the  con- 
spirators. It  was  a  St.  Bartholomew  on  a 
small  scale.  Blood  flowed  for  six  hours  in 
the  streets  of  Moscow ;  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Poles  were  slaughtered  ;  and  when  the 
work  was  done,  the  murderers  repaired  to 
the  churches  to  thank  God  for  the  success 
of  their  enterprise.  Shusky  was  proclaimed 
Czar  by  the  will  of  the  people,  which,  at 
that  moment,  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to 
thwart. 

Tlie  brilliant  success  of  one  impostor,  tem- 
porary though  it  had  proved,  soon  raised  up 
others.  Shusky  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne 
than  tlic  report  spread  that  Czar  Demetrius 
had  not  been  shot — that  a  faithful  adherent 
had  suffered  death  in  his  stead.  And  a  run- 
away serf,  Ivan  Bolotnikof  by  name,  under- 
took to  personate  the  defunct  impostor.  But 
although  he  collected  a  sort  of  army  of 
Strchtz,  Cossacks,  and  peasants,  glad  of  any 
pretext  for  pillage,  and  although  he  was 
recognized  by  two  powerful  princes,  one  of 
whom*  strange  to  say,  was  his  former  owner. 
Prince  Teliatevski,  his  abilities  and  his  suc- 
cess were  alike  far  inferior  to  those  of  Otre- 
pief.  Astrachan  and  several  other  towns  re- 
volted in  his  favor;  but  Shusky  marched 
against  him,  won  a  battle,  in  which  Teliatevski 
was  killed,  and  besieged  Toula,  in  which  Bolot- 
nikof and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  revolt  had 
shut  themselves  up.  "  The  besieged,"  says 
M.  Blanc,  **  defended  themselves  vigorously  ; 
but  Shusky,  by  the  advice  of  a  child,  who  was 
assuredly  born  with  the  genius  of  destruction, 
stopped  the  course  of  the  Oupa,  by  means 
of  a  dike  made  below  the  town,  through 
which  the  river  flowed.  The  topographical 
position  of  the  town  was  such  that  in  a  few 
nours  it  was  completely  under  water.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned  ;  defense 
became  impossible;  and  Bolotnikof,  seized 
by  his  mutinous  followers,  was  given  up  to 
Shusky.  This  second  false  Demetrius  w^as 
forthwith  shot;  but  his  fate  did  not  dis- 
courage a  third  impostor,  who,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, commanded  armies,  but  never 
reached  the  throne.  From  first  to  last,  no 
less  than  seven  candidates  appeared  for  the 
name  and  birthright  of  Ivan's  murdered  son. 
Three  of  them  were  promptly  crushed  ;  the 
seventh  audaciously  asserted  that  he  united  in 
his  person  not  only  the  true  Demetrius,  whom 
Goaonuf  had  assassinated,  but  also  the  one 


whom  Shusky  had  dragged  from  the  throne, 
and  two  of  the  subsequent  impostors.  This 
was  rather  a  strong  dose  even  for  Cossacks  to 
swallow ;  but  these  gentlemen  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  booty,  affected  to  credit  the 
tale,  and  bore  the  pretender's  banner  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Moscow.  There 
his  career  terminated.  A  Cossack  chief 
who  had  often  seen  Otrepief,  finding  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  seventh  Demetrius, 
declared  aloud  that  he  was  not  the  Czar  he 
had  served,  arrested  the  impostor  with  his 
own  hand,  and  hung  him  on  a  neighboring 
tree. 

The  annals  of  this  period  of  Russian  his- 
tory are  painful  from  the  atrocities  they  re- 
cord ;  and  M.  Blanc  is  prodigal  of  horrors. 
The  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
tween the  extinction  of  the  lino  of  Kurik 
and  the  accession  of  the  RomanofiT  dynasty, 
still  paramount  in  Russia,  was  occupied  by 
the  constant  struggles  between  usurpers  and 
pretenders,  none  of  whom  dreamed  of  a 
milder  fate  than  death  for  the  foe  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  And  happy  was  the  van- 
quished chief  who  escaped  with  a  prompt 
and  merciful  death  by  axe  or  bullet.  The 
most  hideous  tortures  were  put  in  practice, 
either  for  the  extortion  of  confessions,  or  for 
the  gratification  of  malice.  Even  Shusky, 
whom  we  have  shown  enduring  with  noble 
fortitude  the  agonizing  pressure  of  the  iron 
crown,  learned  not  mercy  from  sufTcriog. 
His  treatment  of  an  enthusiastic  boyarin, 
sent  by  the  third  false  Demetrius  to  summon 
him  to  vacate  the  throne,  was  such  as  Red 
Indians  or  Spanish  inquisitors  might  have 
shuddered  to  witness.  It  is  recorded,  in  all 
its  horrible  details,  at  page  52  of  the 
llistoire  des  Conspirations,  &c.  The  torture 
of  individuals,  which  was  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, was  varied  from  time  to  time  by  the 
massacre  of  multitudes.  We  have  men- 
tioned that  of  the  Poles.  In  1611,  after 
Shusky's  dethronement,  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  Muscovites.  The  Poles  having  seized 
Moscow,  insisted  that  Vladislaus,  son  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  should  be  elected  Czar. 
The  nobles  consented,  but  the  patriarch 
steadily  refused  his  consent ;  and,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  his  opposition  nullified  the 
election.  Thereupon  the  Poles  ran  riot  in 
the  city,  plundering,  murdering,  and  ravish- 
ing ;  and  at  last,  unsheathing  the  sword  for 
a  general  slaughter,  twenty  thousand  men^ 
women,  and  children  fell  in  one  day  beneath 
the  murderous  steel.  A  Muscovite  army 
then  closely  blockaded  the  place;  and  the 
Poles  were  reduced    to  the    greatest  ex- 
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•iKmity  of  famine.  They  atlaet  sturendered 
<m  condition  of  their  lives  being  spared,  not- 
withstanding which  conapact  many  were 
massacred  by  the  Cossacks.  "  And  yet/' 
•ays  M.  Blanc,  "  the  aspect  of  the  town  was 
wdi  calculated  to  excite  compassion  rather 
than  hatred.  In  the  streets  the  cadaverous 
and  emaciated  inhabitants  looked  like  spec- 
tres ;  in  the  houses  were  the  remains  of  un- 
clean animals,  fragments  of  repasts  horrible  to 
imagine  ;  and  what  is  still  more  frightful,  per- 
haps unprecedented,  salting  tubs  were  found, 
filled  xcilh  human  fleih.** 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Alexis,  the 
second  Romanoff,  and  father  of  Peter  the 
Great,  that  there  appeared  in  Russia  the 
most  extraordinary  robber  the  world  ever 
saw.  He  claimed  not  to  be  a  czar,  or  the 
son  of  a  czar ;  the  Demetrius  mask  was  out 
of  date,  and  one  real  and  another  pretended 
son  of  Otrepief  and  Marina  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Alexis.  The  new  adven- 
turer was  a  common  Cossack  from  the  Don, 
who  went  by  his  own  name  of  Stenka  Razin, 
and  to  whom  M.  Blanc  attributes,  perhaps 
witli  a  little  exaggeration,  the  ambition,  cour- 
age, and  ferocity  of  a  Tamerlane.  In  those 
days  tlie  Russian  territory  was  by  no  means 
free  from  robbers,  who  pillaged  caravans  of 
merchandise,  but  generally  respected  the 
property  of  the  czar  and  the  principal  nobles, 
lest  they  should  make  themselves  powerful 
enemies.  Razin's  first  act  was  to  throw 
down  the  glove  to  his  sovereign.  He  seized 
a  convoy  belonging  to  the  court,  and  hung 
some  gentlemen  who  endeavored  to  defend 
it  The  fame  of  his  intrepidity  and  success 
brought  him  many  followers,  and  soon  he 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army.-  He  embarked 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  cruised  along  its 
shores,  frequently  landing  and  seizing  im- 
mense booty.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yaik  he 
was  met  by  an  officer  of  the  czar's,  sent  by 
the  voevoda  of  Astrachan  to  offer  him  and 
his  companions  a  free  pardon,  on  condition 
of  their  discontinuing  their  robberies.  Razin 
replied  that  he  was  no  robber,  but  a  con- 
queror; that  he  made  war,  and  suffered 
none  to  fail  in  respect  towards  him.  And 
to  prove  hb  words,  he  hung  the  officer,  and 
drowned  the  men  of  his  escort.  A  numer- 
ous body  of  Str^litz  was  then  sent  against 
him.  Razin  beat  the  Strelitz,  seized  the 
town  of  Yatskoi,  massacred  the  garrison  and 
the  inhabitants,  and  passed  the  winter  there 
unmolested.  In  the  spring  he  marched  into 
Persia.  There  he  accumulated  immense 
booty,  but  was  at  last  expelled  by  a  general 
rising  of  the  population.     On  his  return  to 


Russia  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  troops  ; 
but  even  then,  such  was  the  terror  of  his 
name,  the  Russian  general  granted  him  a 
capitulation,  by  which  he  and  his  men  were 
permitted  to  retire  to  their  native  provinces, 
taking  their  plunder  with  them  ;  and  their 
security  ■  was  guarantied  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  aggression.  This  scandalous 
convention  was  ratified  by  Alexis,  but  was 
not  long  adhered  to  by  the  bandit  with 
whom  the  czar  thus  meanly  condescended 
to  treat  as  an  equal.  Stenka's  next  cam- 
paign was  even  more  successful  than  the 
previous  one.  Bodies  of  troops  deserted  to 
him,  and  several  towns  fell  into  his  power ; 
amongst  others,  that  of  Astrachan,  where 
frightful  scenes  of  violence  and  murder  were 
enacted — Razin  himself  parading  the  streets, 
intoxicated  with  brandy,  and  stabbing  all  he 
met.  He  was  marching  upon  Moscow, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  dethroning  the 
czar,  when  he  sustained  a  reverse,  and,  after 
fighting  like  a  lion,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
sent  in  fetters  to  the  city  he  had  expected  to 
enter  in  triumph.  Taken  before  Alexis,  he 
replied  boldly  and  haughtily  to  the  czar's 
reproaches  and  threats.  The  only  anxiety  he 
showed,  was  to  know  what  manner  of  death 
he  was  to  suffer.  He  had  heard  that,  in 
the  previous  year,  an  obscure  robber  and 
assas-sin,  who  pillaged  convents  and  churches, 
had  been  cut  into  pieces  of  half  a  finger's 
breadth,  beginning  at  the  toes.  This  bar- 
barous punishment,  of  which  several  in- 
stances are  cited  in  M.  Blanc's  book,  was 
known  as  the  ''torture  of  the  ten  thousand 
pieces."  **  But,"  exclaimed  Stenka  Razin, 
with  a  sort  of  terror,  so  horrible  did  this 
death  appear  to  him,  **  I  am-  no  robber  of 
monks  I  I  have  commanded  armies.  I  have 
made  peace  with  the  czar,  therefore  I  had  a 
right  to  make  war  upon  him.  Is  there  not 
a  man  among  you  brave  enough  to  split  my 
head  with  a  hatchet  ?"  The  Strelitz  guards, 
to  whom  these  words  were  addressed,  re- 
fused the  friendly  office,  and  Razin  heard 
himself  condemned  to  be  quartered  alive. 
He  seemed  resigned,  as  if  he  considered  this 
death  an  endurable  medium  between  the 
decapitation  he  had  implored  of  his  judges 
and  the  barbarous  mincing  he  had  been  Ted 
to  expect.  But  his  energy  forsook  him  on 
the  scaffold,  and  the  man  who  had  so  often 
confronted  and  inflicted  death,  received  it  in 
a  swooning  state. 

The  characters  of  few  sovereigns  admit  of 
being  judged  more  variously  than  that  of 
Peter  I.  of  Russia,  sumamed  the  Great. 
According  to  the  point  of  view  whence  we 
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contemplate  him,  we  behold  the  hero  or  the 
savage ;  the  wise  legislator  or  the  lawless 
tyrant ;  the  patient  pursuer  of  science,  or  the 
dissolute  and  heartless  debauchee.  In  the 
long  chapter  given  to  his  romantic  and 
eventful  reign,  M.  Blanc  shows  him  little 
favor.  In  a  work  treating  of  conspiracies 
and  executions,  the  characters  of  the  sove- 
reigns introduced  are  naturally  not  exhibited 
wider  their  most  amiable  aspect,  especially 
when  those  sovereigns  are  Russian  czars  and 
czarinas,  to  whom  lenity  has  generally  been 
less  familiar  than  severity,  and  pardon  than 
punishment.  The  pen  of  Voltaire  has  done 
much  for  the  reputation  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  to  us  has  always  appeared  an  over- 
rated personage.  Historians  have  vaunted 
his  exploits  and  good  deeds,  till  his  crimes  and 
barbarities  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
glitter  of  panegyric.  The  monarch  who 
could  debase  himself  to  the  office  of  an  exe- 
cutioner, beheading  his  rebel  subjects  with 
his  own  hand,  and  fe<isting  his  eyes  with  the 
spectacle  of  death  when  he  himself  was 
weary  of  slaying ;  who  could  condemn  his 
wife,  repudiated  without  cause,  to  the  fright- 
ful torture  of  the  knout,  and  sign  the  order, 
which  it  is  more  than  suspected  ho  himself 
executed,  for  the  death  of  his  own  son — 
may  have  been  great  as  a  warrior  and  a 
legislator,  but  must  ever  be  execrated  as  a 
man.  Peter  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
compound  of  vices  and  virtues.  His  do- 
mestic life  will  not  bear  even  the  most  super- 
ficial investigation,  and  M.  Blanc  has  ripped 
it  up  unmercifully.  The  great  reformer — 
we  might  almost  say  the  founder — of  the 
mighty  empire  of  Russia,  the  conqueror  of 
Charles  of  Sweden,  was  a  drunkard  and  a 
gross  sensualist,  a  bad  father,  a  cruel  and 
unfaithful  husband.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
acts  seem  inexplicable,  otherwise  than  by 
that  ferocious  insanity  manifest  in  more  than 
one  of  his  descendants.  Even  his  rare  im- 
pulses of  mercy  were  apt  to  come  too  late 
to  save  the  victim.  As  illustrating  one  of 
them,  an  incident,  nearly  the  last  event  of 
Peter's  life,  is  given  by  M.  Blanc  in  more 
minute  detail  than  we  ever  before  met  with 
it.  Peter's  whole  life  was  a  romance  ;  but 
this  is  assuredly  one  of  its  most  romantic 
episodes.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
according  to  M.  Blanc,  although  other 
writers  fix  the  date  some  years  earlier,  Peter 
was  violently  smitten  by  the  charms  of  a 
young  girl  named  Ivanowa.  Although  ten- 
derly attached,  and  about  to  be  married  to 
an  oflScer  of  the  regiment  of  Schouvaloff, 
she  dared  not  oppose  the  czar  s  wishes,  but 


became  his  mistress.    Peter,  who  took  her 
repugnance  for  timidity,  fancied  himself  be- 
loved, and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  her 
society,  in  a  charming  cottage  in  which  he 
had  installed  her  at  one  of  the  extremities 
of  St.  Petersburg.     He  had    enriched  her 
family,  who  were  ignorant,  however,  of  her 
retreat.     Her  betrothed,  whose  name  was 
Demetrius  Danilotf,  was  in  despair  at   her 
disappearance,  and  made  unceasingr  efforts 
to  discover  her,  but  all  in  vain,  until  Ivanowa, 
having    made  a    confidant  of    a  Livonian 
slave,  had  him  conducted  to  her  presence. 
The  lovers'  meetings  were  then  frequent,  so 
much  so,  that  Peter  received  intelligence  of 
them.     *'  His  anger  was  terrible  ;  he  roared 
like  a  tiger.     *  Betrayed  I    betrayed  every- 
where and  always !'  cried  he,  striding  wildly 
about  the  room,  and  striking  his  brow  with 
his  clenched  fist.    *  Oh  !  revenge !  re%'engc  I* 

"  Before  the  close  of  the  day  he  left  the 
palace,  alone,  wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloak,  his 
leet  in  nailed  shoes,  whose  patches  attested 
their  long  services,  his  head  covered  with  a 
fox-skin  cap  which  came  down  over  his  eye* 
brows  and  half  concealed  his  eyes.  He  soon 
reached  Ivanowa's  house,  where  the  lovers 
deemed  themselves  perfectly  secui*e,  for  the 
czar  had  spread  a  report  of  his  departure 
for  Moscow.  Moreover,  the  faithful  Livo- 
nian slave  kept  watch  in  the  ante- chamber, 
to  give  an  alarm  at  the  least  noise.  Peter 
knew  all  this,  and  had  taken  his  measures 
accordingly.  Opening  an  outer  door  with  a 
key  of  his  own,  he  bounced  into  the  ante- 
room, upset  the  slave,  and  with  a  kick  of  his 
powerful  foot  burst  the  door  that  separated 
him  from  the  lovers.  All  this  occurred  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  Daniloff  and  Ivano- 
wa had  scarce  time  to  rise  from  their  seats 
before  the  czar  stood  over  them  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  Ivanowa  uttered 
a  cry  of  terror,  fell  on  her  knees  and  fainted. 
Prompt  as  the  czar,  Daniloff  bared  his  sabre 
and  threw  himself  between  his  mistress  and 
Peter.     The  latter  lowered  his  weapon. 

*'  *  No,'  he  said,  •  the  revenge  were  too 
brief.' 

"  He  opened  a  window  and  cried  hourra ! 
At  the  signal,  a  hundred  soldiers  crowded 
into  the  house.  Mastering  his  fury,  the  Ciar 
ordered  the  young  officer  to  be  taken  to  pris- 
on, there  to  receive  one  hundred  blows  of 
the  baitoyues  or  sticks.  Ivanowa  was  also 
confined  until  the  senate  should  decide  on  her 
fate.  The  next  day  Daniloff  received  his 
terrible  punishment.  Before  half  of  it  had 
been  inflicted,  his  back  from  the  loins  to 
the  shoulders,  was  one  hideous  wound/*  Ac 
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We  omit  the  revolting  details.  **  Neverthe- 
less the  executioners  continued  to  strike,  and 
the  hundred  hlows  were  counted,  without  a 
complaint  from  the  sufferer.  The  unfortu- 
nate Daniloff  had  not  even  fainted  ;  he  got 
up  alone,*  when  untied,  and  asked  to  have 
his  wounds  carefully  dressed. 

"  *  I  have  need  to  live  a  short  time  longer/ 
he  added." 

Meanwhile  Ivanowa  was  brought  before 
the  senate,  and  accused  of  high  treason  and 
of  trying  to  discover  state  secrets — a  charge 
of  Peter's  invention.  The  supple  senate, 
created  by  the  Czar,  condemned  her  to  re- 
ceive twenty-two  blows  of  the  knout  in  the 
presence  of  her  accomplice  Daniloff,  already 
punished  by  the  emperor's  order.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  execution,  Peter  stood 
upon  the  balcony  of  his  winter  palace. 
Several  battalions  of  infantry  marched  past, 
escorting  the  unfortunate  Demetrius,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  frightful  sufferings  he  still  en- 
dured, walked  with  a  steady  step,  and  with 
a  firm  and  even  joyful  countenance.  Sur- 
rounded by  another  escort,  was  seen  the 
young  and'  lovely  Ivanowa,  half  dead  with 
terror,  supported  on  one  side  by  a  priest  and 
on  the  other  by  a  soldier,  and  letting  her 
beautiful  head  fall  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other,  according  to  the  impulse  given  it  by 
her  painful  progress.  Even  Peter's  heart 
melted  at  the  sight.  Re-entering  his  apart- 
ment, he  put  on  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of 
St.  Andrew,  threw  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
left  the  palace,  sprang  into  a  boat,  and  reach- 
ed the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  the  same 
time  as  the  mournful  procession  which  had 
crossed  the  bridge.  Making  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  he  dropped  his  cloak,  took  Ivano- 
wa in  his  arms  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow.  A  murmur  arose  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, and  suddenly  cries  of  •*  pardon  "  were 
heard. 

"  The  knights  of  St.  Andrew  then  enjoyed 
the  singular  privilege  that  a  kiss  given  by 
them  to  a  condemned  person,  depnved  the 
executioner  of  his  victim.  This  privilege  has 
endured  even  to  our  day,  but  not  without 
some  modification. 

'*  Daniloff  had  recognized  Peter.  He  ap- 
proached the  Czar,  whose  every  movement 
he  had  anxiously  watched >  stripped  off  his 
coat,  and  rent  the  bloody  shirt  that  covered 
his  shoulders. 


*  The  victim  is  placed  upon  his  belly  (and  tied 
down  8o  that  he  cannot  change  his  position)  to  re- 
ceive this  terrible  punishment,  in  severity  inferior 
Mily  to  the  knouL 


** '  The  man  who  could  suffer  thus,'  he 
said,  '  knows  how  to  die.  Czar,  thy  repent- 
ance comes  too  late !  Ivanowa,  I  go  to  wait 
for  thee !'  And  drawing;  a  concealed  pon- 
iard, he  stabbed  himself  twice.  His  death 
was  instantaneous.  Peter  hurried  back  to 
his  palace,  and  the  stupefied  crowd  slowly  dis- 
persed. Ivanowa  died  shortly  afterwardsjin 
the  convent  to  which  she  had  been  permitted 
to  retire." 

If  we  are  frequently  shocked,  in  the  course 
of  M.  Blanc's  third  volume,  bv  the  tyranni- 
cal and  brutal  cruelty  of  the  Kussian  sover- 
eigns, we  are  also  repeatedly  disgusted  by 
the  servility  and  patient  meanness  of  those 
who  suffered  from  it.  We  behold  Muscovite 
nobles  of  high  rank  and  descent,  cringing 
under  the  wanton  torments  inflicted  on  them 
by  their  oppressor,  and  submitting  to  degra- 
dations to  which  death,  one  would  imagine, 
were,  to  any  free-spirited  man^  fifty  times 
preferable.  As  an  example,  we  will  cite  the 
conduct  of  a  Prince  Galitzin,  who  after  long 
exile  in  Germany,  where  he  had  become  u 
convert  to  the  Romish  church,  solicited  and 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  country. 
This  was  m  1740,  under  the  reign  of  the  dis- 
solute and  cruel  Czarina  Anne.  The  para- 
mours and  flatterers  who  composed  the  court 
of  that  licentious  princess,  urged  her  to  inflict 
on  the  new-made  papist  the  same  punish- 
ment that  had  been  suffered  by  a  noble  nam- 
ed Vonitzin,  who  had  turned  Jew,  and  had 
been  burned  alive,  or  rather  roasted  at  a  slow 
fire.  Anne  refused,  but  promised  the  cour- 
tiers they  should  not  be  deprived  of  their 
sport. 

"  The  same  day  Oalitzin,  although  up- 
wards of  forty  years  old,  was  ordered  to  take 
his  place  amongst  the  pages :  a  few  days  later 
he  received  a  notification  that  the  empress, 
contented  with  his  servioes,  had  been  pleased 
to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  her  third  buf- 
foon. '  The  custom  of  buffoons,'  says  an 
historian,  '  was  then  in  full  force  in  Russia : 
the  empress  had  six,  three  of  whom  were  of 
very  high  birih,  and  when  they  did  not  lend 
themselves  with  a  good  grace  to  the  tomfool- 
eries required  of  them  by  her  or  her  favor- 
ites, she  had  them  punished  with  the  bcU- 
togues.*  The  empress  appeared  well  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  the  prince  ful- 
filled his  new  duties ;  and  as  he  was  a  widow- 
er, she  declared  she  would  find  him  a  wife, 
that  so  valuable  a  subject  might  not  die  with- 
out posterity.  They  selected,  for  the  poor 
wretch's  bride,  the  most  hideous  and  disgust- 
ing creature  that  could  be  found  in  the  low- 
est ranks  of  the  populace.    Anne  herself  ax- 
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ranged  the  ccroinonifil  of  the  wedding.  It 
was  in  the  depth  of  one  of  the  severest  win- 
ters of  the  ceniun*  ;  and,  at  a  jEjeat  expense, 
the  empress  had  a  palace  built  of  ice.  Not 
onlv  war>  the  building:  entirely  constructed  of 
that  material,  but  all  the  furniture,  including; 
the  nupti:;!  bed,  was  also  of  io<*.  In  front  of 
the  palace  were  ice  cannons,  mounted  on  ice 
carra;;es. 

**  Anne  and  all  her  court  conducted  the 
newlv  married  pair  to  this  palace,  their  des- 
tined habitation.  The  guests  were  in  sledges 
dmwn  by  dogs  and  reindeer  ;  the  hu>band 
and  wife,  enclosed  in  a  cage,  were  carried  on 
an  elephant.  When  the  procession  arrived 
near  the  palace,  the  ice  cannons  were  fired, 
und  not  one  of  them  burst,  so  inten:>c  was  the 
cold.  Several  of  them  were  even  loaded 
with  bullets,  which  pierci'd  thick  j<laLk>  ai  a 
considerable  distance.  When  evorvb(»dy  had 
entered  the  sinjjular  ediOce,  the  ball  l)e:ran. 
It  probably  did  not  last  long.  On  its  con- 
clusion, Anne  insisted  on  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom Icing  put  to  bfd  in  her  presence  : 
they  werf*  undressed,  with  the  ex<  pptinn  of 
their  under  jrarments,  and  were  conipc'l!«  d  tu 
He  down  upon  the  bed  of  ioo,  wiiliout  cover- 
ing of  anv  kir.d.  Tlicn  the  cmrianv  went 
away,  and  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  dcior 
of  the  nuptial  chamber,  to  prevent  the  cou- 
ple from  leaving  it  before  the  neit  day  I 
But  wlien  the  next  day  came,  they  had  to 
be  carried  out ;  the  poor  creatuns  were  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  survived  their  torture 
but  a  few  davs." 

This  patient  submission  to  a  lone;  series  of 
indignities  on  the  part  of  a  man  of  Galitzin^s 
rank  and  blood  is  incomprtrhen-sible.  and  pity 
for  his  cruel  death  is  mingled  with  contempt 
for  the  elderly  prince  who  could  tamely  play 
the  page,  and  caper  in  the  garb  of  a  court 
jester.  But  the  Russian  noble  of  that  day — 
and  even  of  a  later  period — united  the  soul 
of  a  slave  with  the  heart  of  a  tvrant.  To 
the  feeble  a  relentless  tiger,  before  the  des- 
pot or  the  despot's  favorite  he  grovelled 
like  a  spiritless  cur.  The  memoirs  of  the 
eighteenth  centur}-  abound  in  examples  of 
his  base  servility.  We  cite  one,  out  of  many 
which  we  find  recorded  in  an  interesting  Lift 
of  Cathcrhie  II.  of  7ir/s\v,Vi,  jniblishod  at 
Paris  in  lTl>7.  Plato  ZoubolT,  one  of  Cathe- 
rine's favorite  lovers,  had  a  littio  monkey,  a 
restless,  troublesome  beast,  which  evorvboJv 
detested,  but  which  everybody  caressed,  bv 
way  of  paying  court  to  its  master.  Amongst 
tho  host  of  ministers,  military  men.  and  am- 
bassadors, who  sedulously  attended  the  lev- 
ec3  of  the  powerful  favorite,  was  a  general 


oflScer,  remarkable  for  the  perfection  and 
care  with  which  his  hair  was  dressed.  One 
day  the  monkey  climbed  upon  his  head*  and, 
after  completely  destroying  the  symmetry  of 
his  hyacmthinc  locks,  deliberately  defiled 
them.  The  officer  dared  not  show  the  slight- 
est discontent.  There  are  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
instances  of  heroism  and  courage  to  contrast 
with  the  far  more  numerous  ones  of  vileness 
afforded  by  the  aristocracy  of  Russia.  The 
dignity  and  fortitude  of  Menzikoff — that  pas- 
try-cook's boy  who  became  a  great  minister — 
during  his  terrible  eiile  in  Siberia,  are  an  tdi- 
told  talc.  Prince  Dolgorouki,  the  same  to 
whom  Anne  owed  her  crown,  and  whom  she 
requited  by  a  barbarous  death,  beheld  his 
son,  brother,  and  nephew  broken  on  the 
wheel.  When  his  turn  came,  and  tbeeiecu- 
tioners  were  arranging  him  suitably  upon  the 
instrument  of  torture :  "  Do  ns  you  please 
with  me,'*  he  said,  "  and  without  fear  of  load- 
ing your  consciences,  for  it  is  not  in  human 
power  to  incrccise  my  sufferings."  And  he 
died  without  uttering  a  complaint.  But  per- 
hups  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  cool- 
ness and  self-command,  at  the  moment  of  a 
violent  and  cruel  death,  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  executions,  is  that  of  Pugat£cheff, 
who,  however,  was  no  nobleman,  but  a  Cos- 
sack of  humble  birth,  who  deserted  from  the 
Russian  army  after  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Bender  by  General  Panim,  and  fled  to  Poland, 
where  he  was  concealed  for  a  time  by  her- 
mits of  the  Greek  church.  **  Conversing  one 
day  with  his  protectors,"  says  a  French 
writer  already  referred  to,  "  he  told  them, 
that  once,  during  his  service  in  General 
Panim's  army  a  Russian  ofiScer  said  to 
him,  after  staring  him  yery  hard  in  the 
face,  *  If  the  emperor  Peter  III.,  my  mas- 
ter, were  not  dead.  I  should  think  I  now  stood 
before  him.'  The  hermits  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  this  tale  ;  but  some  time  afterwards 
one  of  thi'ir  number,  who  had  not  tcI  met 
Pugatscheif,  exclaimed,  on  beholding  him. 
*  Is  not  that  the  emperor,  Peter  ill.?' 
The  monks  then  induced  him  to  attempt  an 
imposture  they  had  planned."  M.  Blanc*s 
account  differs  from  this,  inasmuch  as  it  as- 
serts the  resemblance  to  the  defunct  CzJir  to 
have  been  very  slight.  Whatever  the  degree 
ol'  iikent'ss,  Pugat>cheir  declared  himself  the 
hu.>band  of  Catherine  II.  (murdered  some 
li'iie  previously,  by  Pnnce  Bariatioski  and 
by  Alexis  OrlotT,  the  brother  of  Catherine's 
lover.)  and  thousands  credited  his  pretensions. 
The  Cossacks  of  tho  River  Yaik  (afterwards 
changed  to  the  Ural  by  Catherine,  vho  de- 
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sired  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  this  revolt) 
were  just  then  in  exceedingly  bad  bumojr. 
After  patiently  submitting  to  a  ^reat  deal  of 
oppression  and  ill  usage,  they  bad  received 
orders  to  cut  off  their  beards.  This  they 
would  not  do.  They  had  relinquished,  grum- 
bling but  passive,  many  a  fair  acre  of  pastu- 
rage ;  they  had  furnished  men  for  a  new  re- 
giment of  hussars ;  but  they  rebelled  outric^ht 
when  ordered  to  use  a  razor.  The  Livonian 
general,  Tmubcnberp,  repaired  to  Yaitsk 
with  a  strong  staff  of  barbers,  and  began  sha- 
ving the  refractory  Cossacks  on  the  public 
market-place.  The  patients  rose  in  arms, 
massacred  general,  barbers,  and  aid-de- 
camps; recognized  Pugatscheff  as  Peter  III., 
and  swore  to  replace  him  on  his  throne,  and  to 
die  in  his  defense.  The  adventurer  was  near 
being  as  successful  as  the  monk  Otrepief. 
Catherine  herself  was  very  uneasy,  although 
she  published  contemptuous  proclamations, 
and  jested,  in  her  letters  to  Voltaire,  on  the 
Marquis  of  Pugatscheff,  as  she  called  him. 
It  was  rather  a  serious  subject  to  joke  about. 
The  impostor  defeated  Russian  armies,  and 
slew  their  goneraU  ;  took  towns,  whose  gov- 
ernors he  impiiled  ;  burned  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  villages  ;  destroyed  the 
commerce  of  Siberia;  stopped  the  working 
of  the  Orcnberg  mines  ;  and  poured  out  the 
blood  of  thirty  thousand  Russian  subjects. 
At  last  he  was  taken.  On  his  trial  he  sliDw- 
ed  great  firmness  ;  and,  although  unable  to 
read  or  write,  he  answered  the  questions  of 
the  tribunal  with  wonderful  abilitv  and  intel- 
ligence.  lie  wiis  condemned  to  death.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sentence,  his  hands  were  to 
be  cut  off  first,  then  his  feet,  then  his  head, 
and  finally  the  trunk  was  to  be  quartered. 
When  brought  upon  the  scaffold,  and  whilst 
the  imperial  ukase  enumerating  his  crimes 
was  read,  he  undressed  quickly  and  in  si- 
lence ;  but  when  they  began  to  read  the  sen- 
tence, he  dcxtrously  prevented  the  execu- 
tioner from  attending  to  it,  by  asking  him  all 
manner  of  questions — whether  his  axe  was 
in  good  order,  whether  the  block  was  not  of 
a  less  size  than  prescribed  by  law,  and  whe- 
ther he,  the  executioner,  had  not,  by  chance, 
drank  more  brandy  than  usual,  which  might 
make  his  hand  unsteady. 

**  The  sentence  read,  the  magistrate  and 
his  assistant  left  the  scaffold. 

"  *  Now,  then,'  said  Pugatscheff,  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner, '  let  us  have  no  mistakes  ;  the 
prescribed  order  must  be  strictly  observed. 
So  you  will  first  cut  off  my  head* — 

"  *  The  head  first  I*  cried  the  executioner. 

" '  So  runs  the  sentence.    Have  a  oare  ! 


I  have  friends  who  would  make  you  dearly 
expiate  an  error  to  my  prejudice.' 

'*  It  was  too  late  to  call  back  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  the  executioner,  who  doubted,  at 
last  said  to  himself  that  the  important  affair, 
after  all,  was  the  death  of  the  criminal,  and 
that  there  was  little  difference  whether  it  took 
place  rather  sooner  or  rather  later.  He 
grasped  his  axe  ;  Pugatscheff  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  and  the  next  moment  it  rebound- 
ed upon  the  scaffold.  The  feet  and  hands 
were  cut  off  after  death ;  the  culprit  escaping 
torture  by  his  great  presence  of  mind." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  an  order  from 
the  empress  thus  humanized  the  cruel  sen- 
tence ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  improbable,  for 
she  was  bitter  against  Pugatscheff,  who,  ig- 
norant Cossack  as  he  was,  had  made  the  mo- 
dern Semiramis  tremble  on  her  throne ;  be- 
sides, it  b  matter  of  history  that,  after  his 
execution,  the  headsman  had  his  tongue  cut 
out  and  was  sent  to  Siberia.  Catherine,  who 
had  affected  to  lau^h  at  Pugatscheff  during 
his  life,  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  calumniate 
him  after  death.  "  This  brigand,"  she  said, 
in  one  of  her  letters  quoted  by  M.  Blanc, 
"  showed  himself  so  pusillanimous  in  his 
prison,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  him 
with  caution  to  hear  his  sentence  read, 
lest  he  should  die  of  fear."  It  is  quite 
certain,  M.  Blanc  observes,  that  to  his 
dying  hour  Pugatscheff  inspired  more  fear 
than  he  felt. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  young 
Princess  Tarrakanoff  supply  M.  Blanc  with 
materials  for  the  most  interesting  chapter  in 
this  volume  of  his  work.  The  Empress 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
predecessor  of  Peter  IH. — whose  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbest,  after- 
wards Catherine  the  Great,  was  brought 
about  by  her — had  had  three  children  by 
her  secret  marriage  with  Alexis  Razumoffski. 
The  youngest  of  these  was  a  daughter,  who 
was  brought  up  in  Russia  under  the  name  of 
the  Princess  Tarrakanoff.  When  Catherine 
trampled  the  rights  of  Poland  under  foot,  the 
Polish  prince,  Charles  Radzivil,  carried  off 
the  young  princess,  and  took  her  to  Italy, 
thinking  to  set  her  up  at  some  future  day  as 
a  pretender  to  the  Russian  throne.  Inform- 
ed of  this,  Catherine  confiscated  his  estates ; 
and  in  order  to  live,  he  was  compelled  to  sell 
the  diamonds  and  other  valuables  he  had  ta- 
ken with  him  to  Italy.  These  resources  ex- 
hausted, Iladzivil  set  out  for  Poland  to  seek 
others,  leaving  the  young  princess,  then  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  at  Rome,  under  the  care 
of  a  sort  of  governess  or  duenna.  On  reaching 
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hLs  natire  cour.tiy  he  was  offi*r<»d  the  restor-  f 
a* ion  of  hi*  j  rop»;rty  if  he  woiM  hri.".^  hack  ■ 
hi.^  w.ri  i4j  Ka^^iii.     Uk  TKii^Kfi:    hut    hr  ' 
w-is  io   ha-'i  as   :o  prorr. :-!•-•  tl.at  he  would 
tili*  r.j  furthvr  :rouh'.':  ihou:  hrr.  tr.d  Irivo 
her  '.ij  hf  r  i.H:.     C'*:h'.ririe  jTtrJor^jd  Lira, 
find  l'>r::.'*i:h  pu:  A'.-.-xi.-,  Orl-,:: -^a  :h»*  ■■■"•: Tit.  . 
li^:  »  :•  .i  k-fra   b!o-  ii.-jur.fj,  fci.o  vkW  kr.ow, 
cap  i r- i r-  ^ f  c'k r.  J  \  ii !  * n y  thii t  mi ^ li t  s^ r vo  his 
am  Li  ion.     ii  Al  ur.ii.TilL-.-i  wri?)  plii.»*d  at  hL^ 
di-^i-LiL,  ar.  1  piro.TiUe  of  hijl*  rowaid  if  he 
dLsi:-  v»T*'d  iTf:  TKlrr-''.l  ol  il.'i  prific^M.  and 
iar»-l   hi.-r  »i:hi:i  CA?hf:r!n»/->  rc^icli.     UrlotT 
V:;  o.;:  for  It^lv  ;  and  on  arrlvin:;  thore  he 
ifp'/tk  iiiUj  Iiis  orr.ploy  2*   \eripoliian   r.amf:d 
Iiih;i.-4,  a  »:ort  of  npy,  =:yliri:;  himself  a  tiaval 
off.^>:r.  who  pledged   him.^*^if  to  (iod  out  the 
prin^frr^s,  but  stipuhiied  for  rank  in  the  lius-  ' 
fti^n  ri;ivv  as  hia  reward.     M.  lilanc  a>3ertd 
thar   he  denriraded   to  be  mudc  adnr.inil  at 
on:'- :  a;id  that  Orloff.  afraid,  no:  withstand - 
inq  the  C'-\t*:r;*i'.e  powers   driven  him,  to  be- 
stow ro  hiL.'h  a  xjrade,  or  c<>mpclled  by  the  \ 
9U.sp:«.i'jns  of  Ribas  to  produce  the  com  mis-  [ 
r-.'iun  iv-j'.lf,  wrote  to  Catherine,  who  at  once  [ 
.-•mt  the  re.'jLiired  do«:um»:r.t.     WL'nher  this 
!v:  'x^ift  or  nor,  moro    lli^n  on^:  hi-storiun 
:*.•  r/.i'jh.t  ih.'it  JiiM-»  ?!uh:;e'iuf;nily  command-  " 
'•u  in  lUf:  hhf;k  .S*>a  as  a  Uxssian  vice-ad- 
raiwih     Wiien  certain  of  his  reward,  Uib.is, 
wlio  il.-n    hrid    f-p»'nt    two    mor.ths   in    ru- 
•'■:;ir';.">,  r'.'Wril»:d  liie  retioat  of  ih»;  unfijr- 
I'i'i  if':  psi:. ■.':->.     With  .viTi.-:  abridL'mcnt  we 
wiil  r/.j';w  M.  IJI  .r.':,  whi>-:r;  n'lrniti^e  fii^re';-?, 
iri  uii  L!.e  rn:iin  poiriC^,  wiiii  the  mo.-t  authen- 
tic vi'i-.-i.jr:'>  of  thi.s  touchinij  and  ronjiintic  hi»- 
torv. 

The  princess  was  at  Rome.       Abandon-  j 
frfl    by   Jtadzivil,    she   was   reduced    to  the  1 
^reate.st  penury,   exi-sting  only   by   the   aid  ' 
of  a   woman    who   had    been   h^-r  &cr?ant,  ! 
and  who  now  served  other  masters.     Alexis  ■ 
(JrlofT  visited  her  in  lier  miserable  abode,  [ 
and  spoke  at  first  in   the  tone  of  a  devoted  , 
slave  addressing  his  sovereign ;   he  told  her  . 
s!ie  was  the  legitimate  empress  of  Russia :  , 
that  the  entire  population  of  that  great  em-  I 
pire   anxiously   longed   for    her    accession ; 
that  if  Catherine  still  occupied  the   throne, 
it  was  onlv  because  nobody  knew  where  she 
(the   princess)  was   hidden ;   and   that   her 
appearance   amongst   her  faithful    subjects  1 
would  be  a  siinial  for  the  instant  downfall  of 
the  usurper.     Notwithstanding   her   youth, 
the  princess   mistrusted   these   dazzling  as- 
surances ;  she  w^as  even  alarmed  bv  them, 
and    held   herself  upon   her   guard.     Then 
Orloff,  one  of  the   hand.^omest  men  of  his 
time,  joined  the  seductions  of  love  to  those 


of  ambition  :  he  fei-rned  a  vioUnt  pa&sioa  for 
the  young  ^i:I,  and  a  wore  :'.-:it  LI"?  life  de- 
per.ded  on  iiis  .-,htrki:.;-'-.^  h^  r  h-:.i;;  atA  hand. 
The  po*'jr  i=olati.-d  girl  fell  urrv-iL-tinjly  into 
:he  infimou-s  si-.c-t  -p:-;j.d  i-:t  Ler  ii.expe- 
rier.ce ;  she  belie",  e-i  ir.d  ijv-iii.im.  Tiie 
i.-.fimoui  OiL.ii  p':r:L;^J-i  L-r  shit  their 
marriige  mu*t  be  r^:^:;:^.■  privire.  lc*i  Ca:h- 
erir.e  should  h-i^r  tf  i:  tr.l  Uike  prcciuuons. 
In  the  ni-^ht  he  brcu^'.it  ;■>  her  house  a 
party  of  mercecaries.  some  weiring  the  cos- 
tumes of  prieais  of  the  Greek  ohar^h.  others 
rria^nidcentlv  attirvd  to  act  as  wi messes. 
Th«  mockery  of  a  rsdrriag-:  tnacted,  the 
princess  willir.:5ly  accompinied  Alexis  OrloS^ 
whom  »he  believed  her  has  bar.  J.  to  Leghorn, 
where  entertainments  of  all  =oris  wert  given 
to  her.  The  Russian  squiJron,  at  anchor 
off  the  port,  was  commarided  by  the  English 
AJmiral  Gieig.  Tliia  cSicer.  ei:hvr  the  dupe 
or  the  accomplice  of  Orlo^,  ir.vi;ed  the  prin- 
cess to  visit  the  vessels  th:it  were  soon  to  be 
commanded  in  her  name.  She  accepted, 
and  embarked  after  a  banquet,  am  id  si  the 
acclamations  of  ca  immense  cnjwd :  the 
cannon  thundered,  the  sky  w  vs  bright,  every 
circumatance  conspired  to  give  her  visit  the 
appearance  of  a  brilliant  festival.  From  her 
fl:;g-bedecked  galley  she  was  hoisted  in  a 
splendid  arm-chair  on  ko^rd  the  admiral's 
ve.-s-el,  where  ahe  was  re'. rived  with  the 
honors  due  to  a  crow:: ..d  hoed.  Until  then 
OrlutT  had  never  left  Iter  side  for  instant. 
Suddenly  the  sci  ne  cuar.ircd.  Orloff  dis- 
appeared :  in  place  of  the  irriy  and  smil- 
ing officers  who  an  instar*t  previously  had 
obsequiously  bowed  before  her,  ihe  un- 
fortunate victim  saw  herself  surrounded  by 
men  of  minister  a.-^pcct,  one  of  whom  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  w.is  prisoner  by 
order  of  the  Km  press  Catherine,  and  that 

soon  she  would  be  brou::ht  t :  tricil  for  the 

■J         

treiison  .'^he  had  attempted.  The  princess 
thought  herself  in  a  dream.  W'iih  loud  ciies 
she  dummoned  htrr  husband  to  her  aid ;  her 
guardians  laughed  in  her  face,  and  told  her 
she  had  liad  a  lover,  but  no  husband,  and 
that  her  marri;ige  was  a  farce.  Her  despair 
at  these  terrible  revc-lations  amounted  to 
frenzy  ;  she  burst  into  sobs  and  reproaches, 
and  at  last  swooned  awav.  Thev  look  ad- 
vantage  of  her  insec>ibility  to  put  fetters  on 
her  fcft  and  hands,  and  lower  her  into  the 
huld.  A  few  hours  later,  the  squadron 
sailed  for  Rusi-ia.  Notwithstanding  her 
helplessness  and  entreaties,  the  poor  pirl 
was  kept  in  irons  until  her  arrival  at  St. 
Petersburg,  when  she  was  taken  before  the 
empress,  who  wished  to  see  and  question  her. 
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Catherine  was  old  ;  the  Princess  Tarraka- 
noff  was  but  sixteen,  and  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty ;  the  disparity  destroyed  her  last  chance 
of  mercy.  But  as  there  was  in  refility  no 
charge  against  her,  and  as  her  trial  might  have 
made  too  much  noise,  Catherine,  after  a  long 
and  secret  interview  with  her  unfortunate 
prisoner,  gave  orders  she  should  be  kept 
in  the  most  rigorous  captivity.  She  was 
confined  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  a  prison 
near  the  Neva. 

Five  years  elapsed.  The  victim  of  the 
heartless  Catherine,  and  of  the  villain  Orloff, 
awaited  death  as  the  only  relief  she  could 
expect ;  but  youth,  and  a  good  constitution, 
struggled  energetically  against  torture  and 
privations.  One  night,  reclining  on  the 
straw  that  served  her  as  a  bed,  she  prayed 
to  God  to  terminate  her  sufferings  by  taking 
her  to  himself,  when  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  low  rumbling  noise  like  the  roll 
of  distant  thunder.  She  listened.  The 
noise  redoubled  :  it  became  an  incessant 
roar,  which  each  moment  augmented  in 
power.  The  poor  captive  desired  death, 
and  yet  she  felt  terror ;  she  called  aloud,  and 
implored  not  to  be  left  alone.  A  j.iiler 
came  at  her  cries ;  she  asked  the  cause  of  the 
noise  she  heard. 

*'  *Tis  nothing,"  replied  the  stupid  slave ; 
"  the  Neva  overflowingr." 

"  But  cannot  the  water  reach  us  hero  ?" 

"  It  is  here  already." 

At  that  moment  the  flood,  making  its  way 
under  the  door,  poured  into  the  dungeon, 
and  in  nn  instant  captive  and  jailer  were 
over  the  ankles  in  water. 

•'  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  leave  this !" 
cried  the  young  pnncess. 

'*  Not  without  order ;  and  I  have  received 
none." 

"  But  we  shall  be  drowned  !" 

'*  That  is  pretty  certain.  But  without 
special  orders  I  am  not  to  let  you  leave  this 
dungeon,  under  pain  of  death.  In  cases  of 
unforeseen  danger  I  am  to  remain  with  you, 
and  to  kill  you  should  rescue  be  attempted." 

'*  Good  God  !  the  water  rises.  I  cannot 
sustain  myself." 

The  Neva  overflowing  its  banks,  floated 
enormous  blocks  of  ice,  upsetting  everything 
in  its  passage,  and  inundating  the  adjacent 
country.  The  water  now  plashed  funously 
against  the  prison -doors :  the  sentinels  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  the 
other  soldiers  on  guard  had  taken  refuge 
on  the  upper  floors.  Lifted  off  her  feet  by 
the  icy  flood,  which  still  rose  higher,  the 
unfortunate  captive  fell  and  disappeared; 
the  jailer,  who  had  water  to  his  breast,  hung 


his  lamp  against  the  wall^  and  tried  to  suc- 
cor his  pnsoner ;  but  when  he  succeeded 
in  raising  her  up,  she  was  dead !  The  pos- 
sibility anticipated  by  his  employers  was 
realized;  there  had  been  stress  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  princess  being  dead,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  dungeon.  Bearing 
the  corpse  in  his  arms,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  upper  part  of  the  prison. 

If  we  may  offer  a  hint  to  authors,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  this  tragical  anecdote  will  be  a 
godsend  to  some  romance-writer  of  costive 
invention,  and  on  the  out-look  for  a  plot. 
Very  little  ingenuity  will  suffice  to  spread 
over  the  prescribed  quantity  of  foolscap  the 
incidents  we  have  packed  into  a  page.  They 
will  dilute  very  handsomely  into  three 
volumes.  As  *  to  characters,  the  novelist's 
work  is  done  to  his  hand.  Here  we  have 
the  Empress  Catherine,  vindictive  and  disso- 
lute, persecuting  that  "  fair  girl,"  the  Princess 
Tarrakanoff,  with  the  assistance  of  Orloff, 
the  smooth  villain,  and  of  the  sullen  ruf&an 
Ribas.  The  latter  will  work  up  into  a  sort 
of  Italian  Vamey,  and  may  be  dispersed  to 
the  elements  by  an  intentional  accident,  on 
board  the  ship  blown  up  by  Orloff  s  order, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  painter  Ilackert. 
With  the  exception  of  the  dungeon-scene,  wa 
have  given  but  a  meagre  outline  of  M. 
Blanc's  narrative  ;  and  there  are  a  number 
of  minor  characters  that  may  be  advanta- 
geously brought  in  and  expanded.  "  This 
event,"  says  M.  Blanc,  referring  to  the  kid- 
napping of  the  Princess,  **  caused  a  strong 
sensation  at  Leghorn.  Prince  Leopold, 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  complained  bitterly 
of  it,  and  would  have  had  Alexis  Orloff 
arrested ;  but  this  vile  assassin  of  Peter  III. 
maintained  that  he  had  only  executed  the  or- 
ders of  his  sovereign,  who  would  well  know 
how  to  justify  him.  He  was  supported,  in  this 
circumstance,  by  the  P^nglish  consul,  who 
was  his  accomplice ;  and  the  Grand-duke, 
seeing  he  was  not  likely  to  be  the  strongest, 
suffered  the  matter  to  drop."  "Some  En- 
glishmen," another  French  writer  asserts, 
*'  had  been  so  base  as  participate  in  Alexis 
Orloifs  plot ;  but  others  were  far  from  ap- 
proving of  it.  They  even  blushed  to  serve 
under  him,  and  sent  in  their  resignations. 
Admiral  Elphinstone  was  one  of  these. 
Greig  was  promoted  in  his  place."  An 
Italian  prince,  indignant,  but  timid  ;  a  foreign 
consul,  sold  to  Russian  interests ;  a  British 
sailor,  spurning  the  service  of  a  tyrant.  We 
need  say  no  more  ;  for  we  are  quite  sure 
that  before  they  get  thus  far,  the  corps 
of  historical  novelists  wiU  be  handlin|^^2&»s. 
goose-quills. 
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EARLY  LIFE  OF  DE  LAMARTIXE,  VICTOR  HUGO,  AND 

JCLES  JANIN. 


BT   P.    G.    PATMOBB. 


Thbre  is  noihln:^  more  pleasant,  and  few 
thin^  more  pro(iU'tb!e,  than  to  gather  up 
and  pkce  on  r'-cord,  at  the  fitting  monaent, 
thoM  .s!i;;ht  Ar.d  (in  tlR-mi'.-lvcay  in.significant ! 
passage^  in  the  carlj  life  of  celebrated  men  | 
which  are  verv  yk  lively  pi^'^ed  by  at  the  pc-  j 
riod  of  th';ir  f>c  ?urrcnce,  aa  not  claiming  more  i 
than  tlie  momentary  note  and  recosrniton  of  \ 
perv;n;J  fii^rnd?.  Jiut  tliese  Luds  of  genius,  | 
when  they  h;ive  acturilly  blossomed  into  the  j 
*'  bright  cor.jiummale  flowers*  which  they  ; 
promised,  nre  more  precious  to  the  memory 
than  are  those  full-blown  floweni  themselves 
lo  the  sense. 

It  U  this  con*iideration  which  induces  us 
to  place  l^efore  our  readers  a  few  private 
anecdotes  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  men, 
one  of  uliom,  De  Lamartine,  has,  during  the 
hist  few  months,  occupied  a  more  prominent 

1>1ace  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  than  any  other 
iving  individual,  and  who  has,  during  the 
greater  portion  (»(  that  period,  done  n>ore  to 
prove  and  iilugtratc  the  sublime  power  of 
mtellect  over  brute  force  than  was,  perhaps, 
crcr  before  effected,  within  the  liice  period, 
by  any  other  living  man. 

Another  of  those  men,  Victor  Hugo,  has 
done  scarcely  k'ss  than  Lamartine,  and  will, 
probably,  hereafter  do  still  more,  to  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  his  countrymen. 

The  third,  Jules  Janin,  though  enjoying 
European  celebrity  as  a  femlleimUte,  is  of 
inferior  note  to  the  foregoing.  But  the  pas- 
sage we  are  enabled  to  give  from  his  early 
life  is  bo  singularly  a  propot  to  the  political 
events  that  have  lately  occurred  in  France, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  beinjr  read  with 
interest  and  curiobity — the  rather  that  M. 
Janin  has,  during  the  whole  of  the  late 
events  in  Paris,  kept  himself  studiously  in 
the  background,  and  abstained  from  express- 
ing, or  even  indicating,  any  political  opinions 
whatever. 

The  first  of  our  reminiscences  relates  to 


Alphonse  de  Lamartine  when  he  was  a  boj 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  there  is 
not  on  record  a  more  remarkable  instance  of 
precocity  of  intellect,  or  one  that  has  been 
more  fullv  and  characteristicallv  borne  out 
in  its  prophetic  promise  by  after  years ;  for 
the  marking  feature  of  Lamartine'^  genius  is 
that  union  of  complexional  tenderness  and 
i^ensibility  with  intellectual  enthusias-m,  which 
forms  the  essence  of  that  religio-poeticml 
eloquence  in  which  his  genius  con^ist^^. 

At  the  period  to  which  our  anecdote  re- 
late.<(,  the  widowed  mother  of  De  Lamartine 
resided  with  her  family  in  a  chateau  in  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  vicinity  of  which  she  wbb 
looked  up  to  as  the  great  lady  of  the  dis- 
trict. Among  her  few  habitual  visitors  was 
the  good  cure  of  the  neighboring  village, 
who,  from  his  amiable  temper  and  endearing 
manners,  was  the  delight  of  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  young  folks  at  the  chntean, 
who  honored  and  revered  him  as  a  father, 
without  ceasing  to  love  and  cherish  him  as  b 
playmate  and  companion.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  he  had  called  at  the  chateau  in 
passing  homeward  from  one  of  his  visitations 
of  duty  and  benevolence,  and  nothing  could 
satisfy  his  young  friends,  who  crowded 
round  him  with  welcomes  and  caresses,  bat 
his  remaining  to  dine  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  with  them.  The  lady  of  the  cha- 
teau joined  her  solicitations  to  those  of  her 
children,  and  the  good  curtt  inclinationB 
strongly  seconded  their  wishes ;  but  there 
was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  wav. 

"  It  is  Saturday,"  said  the  good  man, 
"  and  Fve  not  prepared  a  line  of  my  to-mor- 
row's sermon.  And  to  compose  a  good  ser- 
mon," added  he,  smiling,  '*  is  no  joke.  It  will 
take  me  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and,  it  may 
be,  an  hour  or  two  of  the  night." 

*'  Oh,  if  that's  all,"  cried  Alphonse,  wlio 
had  receded  from  the  crowd  of  little  suiton 
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around  the  curdy  and  was  contemplating  from 
a  window  the  scene  without,  ''  lif  that's  all, 
I'll  write  your  sermon  for  you,  Monsieur  It 
Cure,  I  often  write  sermons,  and  preach  them 
too — in  my  head  !  What  shall  the  text  be  ?'* 

All  present,  the  cure  included,  greeted 
this  half-serious,  half-jocular  sally  with  good- 
humored  smiles  or  laughter,  and  the  good 
man  himself  appeared  to  yield  to  the  argu- 
ment for  his  stay  among  them.  According- 
ly he  gave  a  text  at  random  to  the  young 
aspirant  for  preaching  honors,  and  determin- 
ed to  borrow  a  few  hours  from  his  pillow  for 
the  composition  of  his  to-morrow's  discourse. 

After  dinner  Alphonse  disappeared  from 
the  family  party ;  but  as  this  was  the  fre- 
quent result  of  his  contemplative  habits,  no- 
body took  notice  of  his  absence  till  the  cure 
was  preparing  for  his  early  departure  in  the 
evening — when  Alphonso  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Here  is  your  sermon.  Monsieur  le  Cure,** 
exclaimed  he,  with  a  smile  of  exultation  on 
his  beautiful  and  expressive  countenance. 

The  good  cure,  innocently  humoring  the 
joke,  took  the  scroll  and  opened  it. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  us  sec  what  this 
sermon  of  our  young  friend  is  made  of. 
Suppose  we  try  a  little  of  it  upon  the  present 
audience,"  and  he  proceeded  to  open  and 
read  it  aloud.  He  had  not  read  many  lines, 
however,  before  his  aspect  and  manner  be- 
came entirely  changed.  In  a  word,  the  child 
of  twelve  years  of  age  had  produced  a  com- 
position of  deep  thought,  fervid  eloquence, 
and  high  poetry,  and  the  good  cure  pro- 
nounced it  at  cnurch  the  next  day  to  a  de- 
lighted and  admiring  audience. 

No  coincidence  could  have  been  more 
fitting  and  appropriate,  than  that  of  the 
first  work  of  the  author  of  the  "  Meditations" 
and  the  •*  Harmonies  Sacr^es"  being  first 
given  to  the  world  within  the  walJ^  of  a 
religious  temple. 

The  second  triumph  of  De  Lamartino, 
though  less  precocious  than  the  first,  was 
infinitely  more  difficult  of  attainment — since 
the  one  was  accorded  by  a  partial  friend  and 
an  unlettered  provincial  audience,  whereas 
the  other  was  achieved  over  the  elile  of  the 
critics  and  men  of  letters  of  Paris,  rendered 
doubly  fastidious  by  the  ppcsence  of  the  fairest 
representatives  of  her  female  wit  and  beauty. 
It  took  place  pretty  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
when  De  Lamartine  was  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  scene  of  it  was 
the  salon  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  St. 
A — ,  celebrated  no  less  for  her  beauty  than 
for  her  talents  and  literary  taste.    The  young 


De  Lamartine,  who  had  by  this  time  seriouB- 
ly  adopted  the  metier  of  a  poet,  had,  on  his 
visiting  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
his  "Meditations,"  been  recommended  to  the 
Countess  de  A —  by  a  provincial  friend ;  and 
haviAg  herself  been  allowed  to  peruse  his 
verses,  and  judge  as  to  the  talents  of  the 
young  poet,  she  invited,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  all  that  was  brilliant  in  Paris,  in 
letters,  statesmanship,  art,  fashion,  and  beau- 
ty— ^it  being  expressly  hinted  to  them  that 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  hear  and 
pronounce  on  the  verses  of  a  young  poet 
from  the  provinces  who  was  entirely  un- 
known to  fame. 

This  open  challenge  to  the  exercise  of  all 
the  literary  prejudice  and  partisanship,  all 
the  critical  severity,  all  the  irony,  all  the  pro- 
fessional "  envy,  hatred,  and  malice"  of  rival- 
ry, not  to  mention  all  the  insouciance  and 
frivolity  of  the  most  frivolous  and  insouciani 
society  in  the  world,  was  preparing  a  hard 
trial  for  the  boy- poet ;  and  Madame  de  8t. 
A — ,  who  took  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in 
the  success  of  her  young  protege,  felt  it  to  be 
so.  She  felt,  however,  that  if,  as  she  believed, 
he  was  capable  of  passing  through  the  ordeal 
triumphantly,  it  would  at  once  command  for 
him  that  reputation  which  otherwise  it  might 
take  him  years  of  unrequited  labor  to  ac- 
quire. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  yown^ 
aspirant  to  recite  hiS'  verses,  the  mere  cun- 
osity,  wholly  divested  of  interest,  which  pre- 
vailed, assumed  the  shape  and  tone  of  a  con- 
temptuous irony. 

"Who  is  this  that  we  are  to  hear?"  in- 
quired one. 

"  Upon  my  life  I  don't  know,"  was  the 
reply.  "  I  didn't  catch  the  name,  but  I 
think  the  Countess  said  he  comes  from 
MAcon." 

"  From  M&con ! — a  poet  from  M^on !" 

•'  Did  you  say  M&con  ?" 
.  "Yes — M&con,  I  think   it  was— or  the 
moon — I  wont  be  sure  which." 

And  this  terrible  M£lcon  went  the  round 
of  the  salon,  acquiring  new  significance  at 
every  repetition. 

At  length  the  exquisitely  harmonious 
voice  of  the  young  poet  was  heard  above  the 
busy  hum  of  the  brilliant  company,  and 
that  poHteness  which  is  never  absent  from 
a  well-bred  French  assembly,  immediately 
commanded  a  silent  hearing,  though  it  by 
no  means  promised  impartial  listeners.  And 
now  (as  one  who  was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion relates)  nothing  could  be  more  remark- 
able, and  at  the  same  Ume  more  beautvi^^^ 
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witness,  than  the  magical  effect  of  genius  on 
that  assomblacre  of  variously  constituted, 
and  ap^Kirunily  ill-assorted  elements  of  social 
life  And  character.  All  present,  the  states- 
man, the  iavantj  the  man  of  letters,  and  the 
artist ;  the  man  of  ftishion,  the  millionaire^ 
the  idler,  the  egotist,  and  the /ainean/ ;  the 
beauty,  the  fashionable  leader,  the  coquette, 
the  intriguante,  even  the  prude — if,  indeed, 
there  be  prudes  in  French  fashionable  so- 
ciety— all  were  presently  reduced,  or  rather 
lifted,  to  that  level  where  truth  and  intel- 
loctwil  beauty  reign  supreme,  cancelling  all 
accidental  distinctions,  and  abolishing  all 
conventional  forms  and  habits  of  feeling  and 
of  thought ;  so  universally  true  b  it  that 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.'* 

The  poem  which  young  Do  Lamartine 
read  on  this  occasion  was  that  one  among  his 
"  Meditations"  which  is  entitled  **  Le  Lac." 
The  surprise  and  admiration  which  the  en- 
tire novelty  of  its  style  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment at  first  e.\cited,  were  presently  changed 
into  that  profound  emotion  which  all  classes 
and  conditions  are  capable  of  feeling  when 
under  the  immediate  inlluence  of  high  genius ; 
and  from  that  evening  Lamartine  became  the 
most  popular  poet  in  France,  and  hiis  re- 
mained so  to  this  day,  without  a  rival,  with 
scarcely  a  competitor  for  the  laurel  except 
Victor  lIu<;o — who,  in  fact,  owes  no  little  of 
his  inspiration  to  his  l>oundless  adrainition  of 
his  brothi'r  poet ;  as  the  following  almost 
involuntary  eilusion  of  boyish  enthusiasm  will 
testify. 

The  rhapsody  we  are  about  to  give  was 
written  by  Victor  Hugo  when  he  waa  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  before  the  **  Medi- 
tations Poetiques"  of  Lamartine  had  obtained 
that  universal  acceptance  to  which  their  en- 
tire novelty  was  at  first  an  obstacle,  espe- 
cijilly  among  the  literary  and  critical  portion 
of  the  Paris  community,  who  were  still  al- 
most exciuisively  attached  to  that  classic 
school  which  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine 
have  well-nigh  abolished  even  in  France,  its 
latest  strong- hold. 

*•  Men  of  the  world  and  of  society,"  ex- 
claims the  boy-critic,  "you  will  laugh  at 
what  I  say.  Men  of  letters,  you  will  sneer 
and  shrug  your  shoulders ;  but  the  truth  is, 
not  one  among  you  knows  what  the  word 
POET  means.  Do  you  find  any  one  answer- 
ing to  the  name  in  your  gilded  palaces  ?  Do 
you  find  him  in  your  luxurious  solitudes? 
And  first,  as  to  the  soul  of  a  poet :  is  not  the 
prime  and  indispensable  condition  of  it,  never 


to  have  calculated  the  price  of  a  base  action 
— never  to  have  taken  the  wages  of  a  lie  ? 
And  is  there  any  such  man  among  yon,  je 

*  poets'  of  France  ?  Is  there  among  you  one 
man  who  possesses  the  os  magna  amioinrym, 
the  mouth  capable  of  uttering  great  things? — 
the  ferrea  vox — the  voice  of  iron  ?  Is  there 
a  man  among  ye  who  is  not  ready  to  bend 
before  the  caprices  of  a  tyrant  or  the  com- 
mand of  a  party  ?  Has  not  every  one  of  ye 
acted  the  part  of  the  iFolian  harp,  changing 
its  tone  with  every  change  in  the  wind  that 
passes  through  its  chords  ?  What  have  all 
your  odes,  your  hymns,  and  your  epics  done 
for  us  ?  liavc  ye  not  denied  the  true  Deity, 
and  offered  up  on  the  altars  of  the  false  idol 
an  incense  as  impure  as  that  idol  itself  ?  Mj 
words  are  dark,  perhaps ;  they  will  not  be 
understood  by  the  world.  But  ^ou  should 
thank  me  for  this.  IJke  the  Writing  on  the 
Wall,  they  will  be  intelligible  enough  to 
those  whom  they  most  concern !  They  will 
want  no  Daniel  to  expound  them!  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  among  you 
those  who  are  ready  to  flatter  power  after 
having  extolled  anarchy  ;  those  who,  having 
hugged  the  iron  chains  of  an  illegitimate  des- 
potism, are  Hike  the  snake  in  the  fable) 
breaking  their  teeth  ngarast  the  file  of  the 
law  !  But  a  poet  ?  No — ^not  one !  For  it 
is  to  prostitute  the  term  to  apply  it  to  any 
but  a  firm  and  upright  spirit,  a  pure  heart, 
a  noble  and  aspiring  soul ! 

"  Ever  since  I  could  think  and  feel,  I  have 
sought  among  my  countrymen  for  a  poet, 
and  have  found  him  not,  and  in  my  destitu- 
tion I  have  created  the  ideal  of  one  in  my 
imagination,  and,  like  the  blind  bard  of  the 

*  Paradise  Lost,*  have  attempted  to  sing  the 
glories  of  that  sun  which  I  could  not  behold. 

"  At  last,  however,  I  have  opened  a  vol- 
ume, in  which  1  find  the  following  verses.*' 

He  then  gives  an  extract  from  "  La  Se- 
maine  Sainte,"  beginning  at  the  lin( 


"  Ici  vicnnrnt    monrir    Ics    derniers    bruits  da 
mitnde,^'  &c. 

"These  verses  first  astonished,  then  de- 
lighted me.  It  is  true  they  lack  the  con- 
ventional elegances  and  studied  graces  of  our 
modern  bards ;  but  what  a  sweet  yet  grave 
harmony  do  they  breathe!  How  rich  are 
they  in  thoughts  and  images,  and  those  how 
new  and  original ! 

"Further  on  I  find,  imdcr   the   title   of 

*  L'Invocation,*  the  following  stanzas  : 

*  O  toi  qui  m'apparus  dans  cc  desert  du  monde,* 

&c. 
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"In  these  sweet  and  touching  stanzas 
there  is  something  of  the  manner  of  Andre 
Cbenier,  and  proceeding  further  I  find  still 
more  resemblance  to. the  unfortunate  author 
of  'La  Jeune  Captive*/  in  both  the  same 
originality,  the  same  truth,  the  same  afflu- 
ence of  new  imagery ;  while  the  pictures  of 
the  one  exhibit  more  gravity  as  well  as  more 
mysticism,  those  of  the  other  more  grace, 
elegance,  and  enjowment.  Love  is  the  in- 
spiring deity  of  both,  but  in  Chdnier  the  love 
is  always  more  or  less  that  of  the  senses; 
in  Lamartine  the  terrestrial  passion  is  purified 
and  elevated  by  a  union  with  thoughts  and 
sentiments  pointing  to  a  higher  sphere. 

"  Ch6nier,  again,  has  given  to  his  muse 
the  severe  and  simple  attire  of  the  ancient 
classic  models ;  whereas  Lamartine  not  sel- 
dom adopts  the  style  of  the  Christian  pro- 
phets and  fathers,  at  other  times  that  of  the 
dreamy  muse  of  Ossian,  and  the  fantastic 
ones  of  Klopstock  and  8chiller.  Finally,  to 
adopt  a  distinction  in  which  there  is  but  little 
difference,  the  one  may  be  described  as  a 
romanticist  among  the  classicists,  the  other 
a  classicist  among  the  romanticists. 

"  In  the  dithyrambic  on  '  La  Pocsio  Sa- 
cree,'  how  truly  majestic  is  the  strophe 
beginning 

*  Silence,  0  lyre !  et  vons,  silence 
Prophetes,  voix  de  Tavenir,'  &c. 

"  Lastly,  in  the  '  Epistle  to  Byron,*  how 
beautiful  and  striking  is  the  passage — 

*  Faia  silence,  0  ma  lyre  !  et  toi,'  &c. 

"Having  read  and  re-read  this  remark- 
able volume,'*  concludes  Victor  Hugo,  "I 
could  not  help  mentally  exclaiming  to  its 
author,  '  Courage,  young  poet !  You  are 
one  of  that  sure  tribe  whom  Plato  desired  to 
cover  with  honors,  but  to  banish  from  his 
ideal  republic.  Expect  in  like  manner  to 
find  yourself  banished  from  our  world  of  an- 
archy and  ignorance,  but  do  not  hope  that 
your  exile  will  be  graced  by  the  triumph 
which  Plato  would  have  accorded  you — the 
palm-branches,  the  trumpet,  and  the  drown 
of  flowers  !*  ** 

How  singularly  is  part  at  least  of  this  pre- 
diction of  his  brother-poet  likely  to  be  veri- 
fied!  there  seems,  every  probability  of  La- 
martine's  being  banished  from  that  very  re- 
public of  which  he  himself  is  the  chief  crea- 
tor— as  Plato,  upon  his  own  showing,  ought 
to  have  been  banished  from  hi8.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  will  either  be  banished  from  it,  or 
cease  to  be  a  poet. 


We  shall  now  give  portions  of  a  private 
letter  from  Jules  Janin  to  a  friend  in  the  prov- 
iixes :  it  is  singularly  a  propos  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  France.  The  letter  is 
without  date,  but  was  written  about  a  week 
after  the  issue  of  the  celebrated  ordonnanceto( 
the  26th  of  July,  1830,  and  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  the  young  enthusiast  on  the  immediate 
results  of  that  event,  and  of  the  "  three  days." 
At  the  date  of  his  letter  its  writer  was  about 
three  or  ibur-and-twenty  years  of  age. 

«  «r  «r  «r  * 

''  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  no  less  true 
than  strange !  At  the  end  of  a  week's  tri- 
umph we  have  achieved  our  liberty  without 
parting  with  our  royalty — we  have  still  a 
king,  and  yet  we  are  free ;  a  king  who  is  a 
popular  one  in  the  only  true  sense  of  the 
phrase— a  king  who  has  the  wit  to  know  and 
feel  that  he  is  no  better  than  another  man 
in  respect  of  his  kingship — a  king  who  shakes 
hands  with  his  friends,  just  as  you  and  I  do 
when  we  meet — a  king  whose  sons  are  fel- 
low-students with  us  in  our  public  schools, 
and  who,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  streets 
or  the  market-place,  greet  us  with  a  good- 
humored  *  How  are  you  ?* 

"  Well  might  Lafayette  exclaim  the  other 
day,  as  he  took  Louis  Philippe  by  the  arm, 
'  ThU  it  the  republic  for  my  money  !*  I  echo 
his  words — this  is  the  republic  for  France ! 

"  It  takes  away  one*s  breath  even  to  think 
of  the  rapid  succession  of  such  astounding 
events.  A  throne  tumbled  into  ruins; 
another  throne  rising,  phcenix-likc,  jfrom 
those  ruins ;  our  old  tricolor  restored  to  us 
by  him,  our  good  Lafayette,  who  has  cher- 
ished it  in  his  bosom  when  all  else  forgot  or 
repudiated  it;  the  greatest  of  our  writers, 
our  divine  Chateaubriand,  lifting  up  his  voice, 
and  in  words  of  superhuman  eloquence  tak- 
ing a  solemn  leave  of  that  long  line  of  kings 
to  whom  his  life  had  been  devoted  in  vain ; 
those  cries  of  gladness  to  which  our  public 
places  have  echoed ;  those  tears  of  joy  which 
even  the  sternest  eyes  have  shed ;  this  solemn 
triumph  on  the  one  hand-^that  no  less  solemn 
defeat  on  the  other ;  what  can  we  think  or 
say  of  all  these  things  ? — what,  but  to  repeat 
the  subUme  words  of  Bossuet,  '  God  AiX)NjE 
IS  CUE  at!* 

"There  are  no  other  words  to  express 
these  things — things  which  have  baffled  all 
the  speculations  of  politicians,  and  set  at 
naught  all  the  calculations  and  combinations 
of  statesmen.  In  a  word,  they  are  miracles — 
we  have  passed  a  week  of  miracles — and  at 
the  end  of  it,  France,  arrested  in  her  onward 
progress    for    fifteen  years^  is  once   isis^^ 
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marcliing  forward  in  her  appointed  course. 
To-day  she  shouts  Victory  !  to-morrow  she 
pauses,  nnd  prays,  and  weeps! — and  lo!  on 
the  third  day  she  possesses  a  king  and  a 
charter  that  are  not  empty  words  but  solemn 
rerities — verities  henceforth  and  forever ! 

'•But  let  me,  my  dear  friend,  proceed 
more  soberly.  I  was  one  of  that  mighty 
crowd  which  created  that  mighty  king. 
Peers,  deputies,  citizens,  national  guards, 
work-people,  women — all  indiscriminately 
entered  the  Palais  Iloyal — for  it  was  open  to 
all ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  uttered  a  few  simple 
words  in  his  new  character,  of  king;  and 
the  vast  crowd  confirmed  the  office  by  a  uni- 
versal shout  of  *  Vive  ie  Roit  Then  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  offspring  of  the  new 
king  clapped  their  young  hands,  and  bowed 
their  heads,  and  the  tears  fell  from  their 
eyes — and  lo !  the  ceremony  of  king-making 
was  concluded ! 

**  C^an  the  history  of  the  world  show  a 
parallel  scene  ?  the  monarchy  of  the  greatest 
Bation  ill  the  world  offered  without  cere- 
mony— accepted  with  as  little — and  there 
an  end !  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
imagination  creates  a  great  empire. 

"  Thanks  to  this  happy  change,  we  may 
now  speak  as  loud  as  we  like ;  we  may  WTite 
without  feeling  that  our  thoughts  are  ham- 
pered, or  our  pens  trammelled  ;  our  onitors 
need  not  weigh  their  words  in  a  mctaphy-  i- 
cal  balance ;  or  poets  need  not  measure  their 
verses  with  a  moral  rule ;  to  sum  up  all  in  a 
word,  we  may  praise  Charles  X.  if  our  taste 
lies  that  way — nobody  will  trouble  us  for  it ! 

"  What  France  has  desired  to  be  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  that  she  now  is.  We  have 
reached  the  epoch  which  the  author  of  the 
Contrat  Social  dreamed  of.  That  which 
the  finest  imaginations  since  Plato  have  con- 
ceived only  as  a  possible  state  of  things, 
that  have  a  handful  of  French  citizens  turned 
into  a  living  reality.  The  true  solution  of 
the  problem  of  government  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

"  What  that  solution  is,  my  friend,  you  of 
the  provinces  have  at  present  no  conception 
of.  When  you  think  of  a  court,  it  is  as  of  a 
place  beset  with  splendid  equipages,  lackeys 
covered  with  gold  lace,  chamberlains,  mas- 
ters of  the  ceremonies,  pages,  and  what  not. 
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Yon  cannot  imagine  a  king  otherwise  than 
enthroned  in  a  gilded  palace,  surrounded  by 
officers  of  state,  guarded  by  household 
troops,  and  followed  wherever  he  goea  by 
crowds  of  bowing  courtiers.  Thank  Heaven, 
we  have  changed  all  this,  and  shall  hence- 
forth have  a  king  who  lives  in  the  midst  of 
his  family,  walks  about  his  capital  with  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm,  wears  a  plain  frock- 
coat,  and  converses  with  his  friends  ns  one 
gentleman  does  with  another.  You  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  house — the  porter  opena 
it — '  Is  his  Majesty  within  ?* — •  Yes,  sir ;' 
and  the  next  minute  you  are  speaking  to  the 
King  of  the  French ! 

"  Alas  for  fawning  courtiers,  and  titled 
valets,  and  hired  flatterers !  alas  for  etiquette 
and  ceremony !  alas  for  the  whole  breed  of 
the  Dreux-Brezcs !  Their  reign  is  at  an  end. 
They  have  already  grown  obsolete — defunct 
— they  rank  among  the  things  that  were. 

''  '  But  all  this,'  you  will  say,  '  applies  to 
the  metropolis  only. 

"  Yes — but  do  not  fear  but  the  good  will 
extend  itself  all  over  France,  and  that  you 
will  have  your  share  of  it.  There  will  be 
no  more  despotism  at  second-hand,  more  in- 
supportable than  that  which  comes  direct 
from  the  fountain-head.      Your  noble   old 

city  of will  assume  a  new  aspect.    The 

miserable  little  tracasseriei  of  its  aristocracy 
of  wealth— the  intrigues  and  impertinences 
of  its  bureaucratic — the  petty  cabals  and 
tyranny  of  its  pre/els  and  public  function- 
aries— all  these  will  find  their  just  level,  and 
it  shall  go  hard,  but  by  and  by  your  honest 
laborers,  and  skilful  artisans,  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  show  their  faces  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  M.  Peyronnet*s  clerks. 

**  Finally,  you  will  choose  your  own  magis- 
trates from  among  yourselves ;  and  who 
knows? — even  your  prefet  and  som-preftt 
may  learn  to  act  and  feel  like  simple  citi- 
zens— unless,  indeed,  they  should  be  above 
taking  example  by  a  king." 

In  concluding  these  extracts,  we  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  our  pleasant  and 
witty  friend,  Jules  Janin,  will  recognize  his 
own  writing  of  eighteen  years  ago,  in  all 
these  agreeable  vaticinations  which  have 
since  been  so  sadly  falsified. 
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7%»  Bold ;  her  SorrotM  and  har  Aipiraliim*.  By 
Franom  W.  Niwiu>,  lormerlrFdlovufBUlicrf 
College,  Oxfi^ 


.e  hn)  moda  in  tfac  wnilJ, 
is  itaelf  sure  to  make  a  great  ncHse.  It  i<i  dcnomi- 
mt«d  ".In  Eiia/f  towardt  Iht  Naturai  Uittorv  of 
tlu  Soul,  a'  thi  True  Balis  at  T/troloj;/ ;"  anil,  aa 
tu  K8  WO  can  camprohend  the  meauiDg  of  a  JVa- 
tiral  thcm-y,  deduced  from  the  perception  of  & 
Bpiritual  ninuf,  kfTecta  to  do  that  in  religion  which 
hu  beea  driiic  in  morale  and  mctaphyaica.  on  the 
precept  that  "the  Doblest  study  ot  m&nIiiDd  is 
man.  A  nev  ejstem  demaadd  a  nev  vocabuUrj 
Mid  now  dcGnitions  of  the  old.  Thus  tbo  reader 
must  understand  that  hii  Soal  'a  "that  nib  of 
kaman  naluri  upoairhich  bo  is  in  eorUael  ml\  tht 
Infinite,  and  with  Ood,  the  loGnite  Pcrsonulit;.' 
Ail  «\ta  ii  but  leather  and  prunella,  and  llie  eoose- 
qoelice  i<>,  that  hj  aiming  aa  high,  all  that  is  reollj 
useful,  good  and  precioua  among  mankind  is  de- 
■trojed  fur  tlic  sake  of  an  impracticable  sod  nnap- 
proacbable  phantom.  Tliis  is  the  evil  of  the  book 
and  the  ductrino.  A  transcendentaliam  ia  subati- 
tuled  for  the  eicrcija  of  human  daties,  bcneScent 
morals  and  practical  reli^on.  A  Togue  and  ideal 
eommunintn  with  the  inconceivable  Supreme  is  the 
bo  all.  and  the  end  alt;  and  all  tlie  rest  ol  existence 
U  n  mere  nothin;;.  vanitattttHitatmn.  omnia  eaniitu. 
Now,  it  i^  evident  to  demonstration  that  such  a  con' 
dition  in  the  business  of  life  and  intercourM  of  thu 
world  ii  utieilf  impassible.  To  reach  it  the  indi- 
vidual muit  become  an  ascetic  and  seclude  himself, 
Bolitar/  in  tlio  desert.  Car  from  the  haunta  of  his 
fallow  crenturcs;  or  he  muit  imitate  the  fanatic 
fakirs  of  India,  and  sit  dowD  in  the  sun.  forever 
wrapt  ia  tlie  contemplation  of  his  own  oavcl,  like 
the  sect  of  NuTcllcra,  thence  so  called.  Hr.  Nesr- 
maa  merely  nubititutes  tho  Saul  for  this  eorporeol 
object,  and  his  HVAtcm  is  only  a  variety  of  liiodoa 
Bupentition,  aud  as    old   as    Plato.     Wo  repeat. 


therefore,  tliat  ii 


rcquirmg  v 


which  caDDOt  be.  or  consist  with  society,  the  wi 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  every  substantial  virtue 
and  real  blessing,  and  like  Iiion,  embraces  a  cloud, 
ourselves  bcinj  no  better  than  shadows.  His  en- 
thusiasm »tops  nothing  short  of  this,  and  the  eicitu- 
taent  he  propounds  could  not  bo  satisfied  with  less 


[A  very  beautiful  reprint  of  this  able  work  baa 
been  is»ucil  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Wiley,  of  New 
York.    The  tarorable  <stimat«  of  the  Biituow  i» 


edioed  bj  alt  the  British  press ;  and  the  American 
reader  will  Qnd  in  it  a  frcsluiesB  and  originality  of 

thought,  and  a  poetic  beauty  of  Expression  whkk 
will  JHslir/  all  that  Is  said  in  its  praise.— Ed,] 

Mr.  Ruskin's  mind  is  of  that  vigorooi  and  searcti- 
ing  nature  which  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  Ibm 
than  the  elucidation  of  pure  principles  in  art.  He 
will  accept  nothing  mean  twcaiue  it  U  showy, 
DothiDg  vicious  because  it  is  common,  nothing  Lm 
because  it  is  specious.  He  has  no  kind  of  respeet 
for  the  cant  of  art.  noi  for  that  superficial  volii- 
bility  which  often  passes  for  knowledge.  IIo  ob- 
serves and  hs  investigates  for  1iim<>elf ;  and.  gaining 
thus  very  clear  and  very  decided  eoneepliuDi,  ha 
eiprouet  himself  ina  strain  of  c<j[»DUS  eloqueoM, 
which  rivets  the  mind  by  its  fuRiiess  of  moaning 
and  fascinates  the  fimcy  by  its  singulnr  sppropn- 
atene^sof  language  and  richness  of  imagery.  Itif 
the  greit  merit  of  this  author  that  ho  is  never  com- 
monplace. We  may  iigrco  with  him  or  not,  but 
always  an  ho  speaks  he  makes  us  feel  that  wa  ara 
in  communion  witii  a  powerful  and  cultivated  in- 
tellect, and  that  his  mipirntion  comes  from  tha 
■      of  Ood  given  faculties.    Writing  UIm 


hisii 


e  that  \i 


popular  i  but  as  a  relief  from  the  riifut-and- 
Chronicle-maila  opinions  one  is  in  tho  constant 
habit  of  hearing— from  the  mere  manufactured 
thought  with  which  people  now  atiire  their  mindi 
in  tho  morning,  as  regularly  as  they  take  rolla, 
colTue,  and  egg* — wo  receive  it  with  grateful  wel- 
como.  ICveo  its  eccentricities  are  most  acceptable 
and  wholesome  as  a  stimulant  to  mental  exertion. 
But  wo  must  he  careful  not  to  class  as  eccentric!^ 
what  at  first  appcara  strange  and  even  incompre- 
hensible. It  is  Uio  distinctive  promise  of  origin^ 
genius  to  surprise  us  by  the  boldness  and  noveltj 
of  its  concojitiont— to  make  discoveries  which  wa 
were  not  prepared  to  receive,  and  which,  thcrelbn^ 
we  hesitate  to  adoDt ;  and  this  is  so  true  that  per- 
haps no  author  well  worlli  a  eecond  reading  ever 
thoroughly  satisfied  us  with  a  first  It  would  b« 
Strange,  indeed,  if  the  scholar  could  rise  to  Iba 
height  of  his  nuislur  b^  a  single  lesson.  The  sur- 
prise with  which  the  highest  intellectual  eRbrt*  of 
all  kinds  inspires  us  is  a  salutary  admonition  that 
we  should  study  before  wo  criticise  tbem. — Brit- 


deCcioncaa.    But  Mrs.  Webb  has  n 
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the  trtnililo  even  to  i^ci  hrtid  (jf  the  true  M.'itc  (>f  the 
caRe.  Site  has  blindly  u«!<>pte(l  the  absurd  theories 
of  Dr.  CIraiit,  ih  to  the  .IeM-i>ii  origin  of  the  Ne^turi- 
ani\  nil  h\  |ir»tlK*.-is  which  war*  fi»rovcr  set  to  re^t  by 
the  niis^iiui  ^-i-nt  to  tlif^c  inoiintaiiieerr,  i<ome  years 
back,  bv  the  Society  for  Prom<itiri^  Chri'^tiun  Iviiow- 
ledge,  niul  the  Koyal  CriMn;r»plii(uil  Stn-iety ;  und 
she,  most  in«>p|x>rtuiiely,  repnMhiren  tliis  hyfKitlieftis 
at  a  moment  when  LayardV  rich  discoveries  of  A»- 
■yriaD  antii}uitie!4  huvo  oast  an  additional  interest 
on  those  wliom  that  dL«tin<^uished  traveller,  like  h'm 
predecessors,  looks  up<.)n  as  the  only  existing  dc- 
•oendants  of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans  of  old. 

Few  finer  ficUls  for  romance  lay  as  yet  untrodden 
tliftn  therie  few  followers  of  a  Tjrimitive  Christtianity. 
Thttir  patriarchal  manners*,  the  Himiilicity  of  their 
habits,  the  antiquity  of  their  faith,  the  chaste  cere- 
monies of  their  church,  their  hardy  lives  and  the 
wondrous  countr}'  in  which  they  dwell,  unrivalled 
in  the  mnt<niticence  of  its  mountain  stcenery,  afli>rde<l 
material  of  the  most  available  character.  Then, 
again,  their  persecution'*,  down  even  to  the  alaufrh- 
ter  of  the  men,  women  and  children  in  that  horrid 
cave  near  Liziin.  as  de-cril>ed  by  I^yard,  were 
■urely  within  the  domain  of  the  authors  proposed 
objects ;  instead  of  wliich,  we  have  a  story,  ))artly 
of  a  sentimental  and  }xirtly  ^f  a  nious  character, 
of  a  Ne^toriim  Iovit  and  a  Jewish  maiden,  witJi 
aome  brief  ullusir«is  to  Mar  Shimon  and  Nur- 
niluh  liey,  the  munlerer  of  Schultze,  and  some 
still  fainter  attempts  at  description;  but  all  of 
which  are  rather  calculated  to  have  tlie  effect 
of  weary  in;;  the  reader  with  the  already  too  much 
neglected  NeHt(»riaii^  than  of  intere!<ting  hmi  in 
their  cause. — -AVw  Month  ft/  Mt^gaziike. 


Vint  to  M'onastrr'irjt  in  th^  J^rcant.     By  the  lUm. 

KOBEUT  Cl'UZOX. 

This  book  is  powsessed  of  some  most  excellent 
qualifications;  it  is  instructing  and  ])loasing  It 
has  the  liappy  pro])erty  als<»  of  containins:  within  it 
much  that  will  find  favor  wiili  every  description  (»f 
renders ;  it  has  subjecU  for  all— gnive  and  gay,  se- 
rious and  ludicrouH,  romantic  f>torics,  pi>rilou9  ad- 
Tentures,  hair-breadth  esicai>ott,  amusing  anecrlotcs, 
and  most  touching  incidents. — BnitUyt  MiKcUany. 


Southei/s  Ctmnnon-Plaej'  no*.tk.    Edited  by  his  Son- 
in-Law,  J.  Wood  Wartlr,  IJ.D. 

Within  four  of  G'.'O  pacfes,  in  double  columns,  fhis 
ample  repertory  bcaris  witness  to  Southey'j*  indefati- 
jfable  readini?  an«l  collective  industry  during  tlic 
long  period  of  his  literary-  life.  A  more  miscellane- 
ous work  never  was  publie-hed ;  and  it  i.->  fortunate 
in  having  a  gtxid  index  to  direct  attentitm  to  tlie  au- 
thors and  hubject.-*  so  niuUiludinou^ly  quoted. 
Otherwise  its  {lerusiil  is  like  wandering  in  a  vast 
forest  where  every  kind  of  tree,  shrub  and  flower, 
and  every  kind  of  nuinml  are  to  l>c  found;  h)  that 
you  look  around  and  at  every  turn  make  acquaint- 
ance with  a  new  object,  thou;j:h  the  whole  U  ;i  per- 
fect maze  of  produce,  which  may  be  grouped  as  owi 
tree  of  knowUdge  bearing  many  useful  and  pleasant 


fruit<«.  Tlic  preface  describes  it  as  showing  "  the 
wiHiderful  storey  the  accumulated  learning,  and  the 
unlimited  research"  of  the  gifted  collector ;  ami  the 
(ireek,  Latin,  S|iani&h,  Italian,  and  French  authors, 
l)e>idi>s  our  own  English  frctm  early  times,  who  are 
liberally  referred  to,  warrant  the  truth  of  this  char- 
acter. 

There  arc  two  parts ;  the  first  and  longest  consist- 
ing of  choice  passages,  moral,  religious,  political, 
phihisophical.  &c. ;  and  the  last,  of  selections  appa- 
rently got  touether  during  twenty  years  to  be 
wrought  into  a  liistorv  of  Manners  in  England, 
which  Southey  projectca — LUitary  Oazette. 


Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  First  President  of 
France.  Bi*tffraphical  and  Personal  Sketches, 
includinff  a  Vinil  to  the  Prince  at  the  Caatle  of 
Ilam,    By  IIen-rt  Wikofv. 

Tills  is  a  book  introduced  to  the  English  public 
by  Mr.  Chapman  the  publisher,  and  full  to  orer- 
flowing  of  tliut  fierce  and  furious  writing  which  ap- 
pears to  be  so  dear  to  American  authorship,  but  on 
a  subiect  which  the  recent  march  of  events  hat  en- 
dowed with  great  public  interest  Of  the  author 
himself,  or  of  the  execution  of  his  work,  it  is  impot- 
Kible  to  Hay  much  that  is  favorable.  Uis  temper 
and  temcritieif  remove  him  from  the  pale  of  mode- 
rate sympathies;  we  have  no  wish  to  chafe  his 
anger,  and  to  correct  his  misinformation  on  things 
English  and  European  would  take  up  too  much  of 
our  time  and  siiacc.  Patience  has  its  limits,  and 
Mr.  AVikoHT  Ik  ju^t  the  sort  of  man  to  find  them  oat. 
His  hatred  of  England  is  ccrdial.and  intense.  He 
liates  her  institutions,  her  liistory,  her  race,  her  lite- 
rature.   SliC  has  in  his  eyes  no  redeeming  point 

Our  author  advertises  himself  as  an  intimate 
friend  of  every  member  of  the  B<»naparte  family, 
and  proves  liis  assertion  by  here  reporting  private 
conversations  held  in  the  secrecy  of  their  homes  by 
those  illustrious  personages.  Such  services  should 
not  go  unrewardeil,  and  the  least  that  the  President 
of  the  young  Republic  can  do  for  his  laudator  is  to 
make  liim  euves-droppcr  to  some  foreign  court — 
St.  Pcterriburgh,  for  example — Athcmeum. 


Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavalier*  ;  in- 
ciudin(/  their  Private  CorreJn}ondcncc,  now  firBl 
puUisiicd  frotn  the  Orirjinaf  Manuscript*.  By 
K1.10T  Waiieueton,  author  of  the  "  Crescent  and 
the  Cross." 

Macau  LAY  is,  we  presume,  a  name  to  conjure 
witli,  and  e>i>ecinlly  at  a  time  when  it  so  loudly  tilla 
the  trump  of  Tame;  niid  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
coujding  with  it  thai  of  Warburton,  as  the  producer 
of  a  work  of  very  liiijh  literary  character  and  lasting 
historical  value.  It  will  stand  pn>}>erly  in  its 
place  on  the  library  f-helf  by  theside  of  that  brilliant 
pcrf(>rnmnce.  whi«jh  has  achieved  s^o  great  and  im- 
mediate a  tritimph  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  true  Eng- 
lish history,  they  ought  to  be  so  ranged  and  read 
together — the  conflicting  opinions  of  die  authors  in- 
viting this  juxtapobitiou. — Literary  Oazette, 
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VISITS  TO  MONASTERIES  IN  THE  LEVANT. 

Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant.     By  ihe  Hon.  Robert  Cl'ezon,  Jun. 
numerous  Woodcuts.     London,  post  8vo.  pp.  440.     1849. 


Some  few  years  ago  we  submtUed  to  our 
readers  a  brief  account  of  the  Syriac  and 
other  MSS.  with  which  the  British  Museum 
bad  been  enriclied  through  the  zeal  and  iu- 
dostry  of  Mr.  Archdeacon  TRttiim  ;  and  we 
were  fortunitte  enough  to  be  allowed  to  en- 
liven our  article  on  apparently  a  rather  dry 
Rubject,  by  several  sketches  of  monastic 
manners,  extracted  from  the  private  letters 
and  journals,  not  only  of  Mr.  Tattara's  niece 
and  companion.  Miss  Piatt,  but  also  of  Lord 
Prudhoe,  (now  Duke  of  Northumberland,) 
and  the  Hon.  EobertCurzon — both  of  whom 
bad  preceded  the  archdeacon  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Coptic  convents  of  the  Natron 
Lakes,  and  negotiated,  with  more  or  less 
success,  for  the  purcbase  of  ancient  books 
and  scrolls  no  longer  intelligthle  to  the  few 
poor  harmless  drones  that  still  doee  out  life 
in  those  mouldering  cradles  of  asceticism. 
The  fragment  of  narrative  then  furnished  to 
US  by  Mr.  Curaon.  {Quar.  Rev.  vol.  77,  pp. 
B2-55,)  seemed  to  ourselves  a  particularly 
entertaining  one,  and  we  hinted  our  hope 
thst  be  might  take  courage  to  give  the  jiob- 
TOLXYD.    KO.  17.  » 


lie  more  copious  specimens  of  his  adventures 

as  a  bibliomaniacal  tourist  in  the  Eastern  re- 
gions. This  volume  consists  of  such  speci- 
mens^being  the  descriptions  of  visits  to 
several  of  the  Egyptian  convents  above  men- 
tioned in  1833—10  those  of  the  Holy  Land 
in  1834 — and  subsequently  to  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire — endits 
with  the  extraordinary  conglomera^on  of 
monasteries  on  Mount  Athos.  He  seems  to 
have  spent  about  five  years  in  his  expedition, 
and  his  notes  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were 
well-spent  years.  "VVhether  or  not  he  passed 
partof  ihem  \a  Italy,  we  are  not  told  ;  but 
he  seems  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  her 
monuments  of  antiquity  and  art,  especially 
with  her  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  old 
religious  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  the  ardent  Roxburgher 
shows  himself  to  be  familiar  with  her  great 
libraries,  as  well  as  those  of  France.  The 
reader,  however,  is  not  to  anticipate  a  pon- 
derous dose  of  eruditioa  and  artistic  criti- 
cism. Anything  but  tbat.  Mr.  Curtou,  & 
young  gentleman  of  rank— heir  bdeed  to  a 
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peerage — had  left  Oxford  with  the  usual 
tastes  and  habits  of  his  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  with  a  rare  and  praiseworthy  love 
and  affection  for  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
Bodleian,  and  such  a  filial  reverence  for  its 
antique  gems  of  caligraphy  and  typography, 
as  must  have  satisfied  the  warmest  wishes  of 
Dr.  Bliss.  He  had  kept  a  healthy  appetite 
for  the  ordinary  comforts  and  pleasures  of 
prosperous  youth,  and  evidently  enters  into 
all  innocent  varieties  of  sport  and  fun  with  a 
fearless  zest.  He  would  not  be  a  worthy 
Roxburgher  if  he  did  not,  among  his  other 
scientific  developments,  include  a  comioscent 
appreciation  of  eatables  and  drinkables — the 
"  portly  eidolon  "  of  Dibdin  would  frown  ! 
Nor — ^liaunting  as  he  does  with  such  gusto 
the  dim  and  flinty  corridors  of  Oriental  coe- 
nobites, poring  morning  after  morning  over 
tmciated  and  miniatured  parchments,  and  in 
the  evening  hobnobbing  (rosoglio  to  wit) 
with  holy  recluse  Agoumenoi  of  Meteora  or 
Athos  (within  which  last  entire  peninsula  of 
piety  no  female  creature  is  known  to  have 
ventured  for  ages,  except  only  one  cat  and 
certain  fleas)---does  our  "  Milordos  Ingle- 
818 "  conceal  his  having  retained  in  one 
comer  a  decorous  but  genial  devotion  to  the 
cowl-eschewed  charms.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  form  a  very  favorable  notion  of  our 
author's  whole  character  and  disposition ;  but 
not  to  trespass  further  on  what  may  seem 
hardly  lawful  ground,  we  think  all  his  read- 
ers will  feel  how  gracefully  the  literary  and 
antiquarian  enthusiasm  that  prompted,  and 
gives  importance  and  dignity,  to  his  wander- 
mgs,  is  set  oflF  by  the  artless,  unchecked 
juvenility  of  spirit  which  he  carries  every- 
where with  him  in  his  social  intercourse,  and 
the  fresh  hearty  enjoyment  he  has  in  the 
beauties  of  external  nature. 

The  greatest  and  rarest  merit  of  the  book, 
is  the  total  absence  of  all  conceits  and  affect- 
ations. We  have  seldom  read  one  that  had 
less  the  air  of  being  written  for  eflfect.  No- 
body can  put  a  volume  of  light  sketches 
from  a  tour  for  missals  and  triptics,  on  a 
level  with  such  a  masterly  record  of  gallant 
enterprise  and  exciting  discovery  as  Mr. 
Layard's ;  but  it  will,  we  are  confident,  take 
a  good  place  and  keep  it.  No  book  could 
well  be  less  like  Eothen — in  spirit,  in  sub- 
stance, in  temper,  in  style,  they  are  each 
other's  antipodes  ;  but  we  hazard  little  in 
prophesying  that  Mr.  Curzon's  work  will 
be  more  popular  than  any  other  recent  set 
of  Oriental  descriptions,  except  Mr.  King- 
lake's  ;  and  however  that  remarkable  writer 
may  claim  the  superiority  in  wit,  point,  and 


artistical  finish,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  respectable  oddity  of  Mr.  Curzon's 
objects  and  fancies,  with  the  happier  cast  of 
his  general  sentiments  and  reflections,  should 
be  sufficient  to  win  fully  equal  acceptance  for 
the  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 

When  an  author  of  such  promise  publishes 
his  first  book,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  ad- 
here, or  rather  to  revert,  to  the  old  style  of 
reviewal,  and  allow  our  readers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  him  for  themselves,  from  as 
copious  extracts  as  we  can  well  afford. 

No  one  will  pretend  to  compare  on  the 
whole  the  monasteries  of  the  East  with  those 
of  the  West — the  influence  of  the  former, 
whether  we  look  to  religion,  to  literature,  to 
science,  to  art,  or  to  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  society,  has  been  very  inferior  to 
that  which  all  historians  recognize   in   the 
other  case.     But  still  the  eastern  monasteries 
deserve  more  attention  than  has  fallen  to 
their  share ;  and  to  trace  them  from  their 
origin  to  the  present  time,  would  be  a  task 
worthy  of  no  ordinary  talents.     Should  Mr. 
Curzon  possess,  in  addition  to  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  he  has  already  given  proof 
of,  the  fixity  of  purpose  and  resolution  to  de- 
vote his  leisure  to  this  task,  he  might,  we  do 
not  doubt,  earn  for  his  name  a  permanent 
station   in  a  high  department  of  bistorical 
research.      These   establishments,    in   their 
earlier    days,   were   the  residences    of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  from  whom  we  ourselves 
inherit  our  noblest  liturgies,  many  of  whose 
doctrinal  expositions  remain  of  uncontested 
authority,  and  whose  command  of  lofty  and 
pathetic  eloquence  must  always  rank  them 
foremost  in   the    literature  of   the    pulpit. 
Continuously  as  the  Greek  monasteries  have 
been   sinking  during  many   centuries  past, 
their    preservation    from    utter   destruction 
amidst  so  many  violent  revolutions,  in  spite 
of  the  downfall  of  Christian  empires  and 
kingdoms,    the    conquests     of    unbelieving 
powers,  the  cruel  persecutions  and  oppres- 
sions,  murderings  and  spoilings  of  ages  of 
barbarous  tyranny,  has  more  than  any  one 
circumstance   besides  kept  alive  many  tra- 
ditions of  antiquity ;   and  to  the  very  build- 
ings themselves,  few  comparatively  though 
they  be,  that  still  exnst,  we  owe  all  but  our 
best  materials  for  realizing  the  modes  and 
conditions   of  ancient  life   among  any   one 
class  of  men.     But  for  the   revelations    of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  we  should  in  this 
respect  have  had  nothing  at  all  to  place  above 
or  beside  them. 

Their  troubled  history  too  well  explains 
why,  from  a  very  early  date,  they  all  as- 
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sumed  the  character  of  fortresses.     Every- 
where, from  the   morasses  of  Moldavia  to 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  from  the  vale  of 
the  Peneus  to  the  mountains  of  Koordistan, 
they  have  been  and  are  castles.     Sometimes 
they  are  found  hanging  like  birds*-nests  or 
bee-hives  on  some  shelf  in  the  face  of  an 
enormous     precipice  —  accessible    only    by 
pulleys  or  ladders.     Not  uncommonly  they 
occupy  the  summit  of  an  isolated  pillar  of 
rock,  rising  hundreds  of  feet  sheer  from  the 
pass.     In  flat  regions,  where  violence   has 
been  rife,  as  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
whole  is  enclosed  with  a  high  dead  wall — 
with  no  windows  outwards,  except  perhaps 
in   some  wooden  gallery  or  wicker  cradles 
that  top  the   massive  battlement,  and  may 
be   removed  with  ease,  or  destroyed  with- 
out serious  inconvenience.    If  by  such  means 
they  can  baffle  external  assault,  their  own 
hereditary  feeling*   ensure    a  most  sacred 
watch    over    whatever  is  enclosed   within, 
and  can  be  m  any  degree   appreciated  by 
the   community.     If  a  chapel,  a   refectory, 
even  a  kitchen  or  a  cellar  requires  repair,  it 
is  restored  with  the  most  anxious  precision, 
and  all  trace  of  the  modem  hand  is  very 
soon  indistinguishable.     It  Is  the  same  with 
every  painting ;   a  careful  pencil  is  always 
ready  to  freshen  the  least  spot  of  decay  or 
dimness,  and  such  as  they  were  a  thousand 
years  ago  or  more,  such   are  they  at  this 
hour.    The  artists  are  servilely  mechanical — 
they  have  sets  of  rules  many  centuries  old, 
with  pattern  tints  for  every  object  of  detail, 
and  by  these  they  guide  themselves  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  scrupulously  as 
if  the  most   serious  duty   of  religion  were 
concerned.     Their  shrines,  reliquaries,  chal- 
ices, every  article  in  metal,  the  carved  and 
embossed  frames  of  pictures  and  boards  of 
holv  books,  have   in   many  instances  come 
quite  unharmed  through  all  the  chances  of 
twelve  centuries.      The   MS.  charters    and 
books  themselves,  the  great  objects  of  Mr. 
Curzon*s  quest,  are  often  of  equal  antiquity ; 
and   but    for    the   unhappy   device   of  the 
Palimpsest,  and  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
more  modern  monks,  we  might  not  unfairly 
hope  for  the  recovery  among  their  tranquil 
shelves  of  all  those  treasures  which  were 
accessible,  it  seems  as  but  yesterday,  to  the 
grammarians  and  epitomizers  of  the  Byzan- 
tine school.     As  it  is,  we  by  no  means  give 
up  all  such  hopes,   even   as  to  remains  of 
classical  literature;  a  wandering  Mai  may 
yet  work   wonders   of  decipherment.     But 
the  stores  of  Eastern  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory are  undoubtedly  very  great ;  and  after 


what  we  have  just  seen  gathered  from  the 
Natron  Valley,  it  is  hard  to  put  limits  to 
still  rational  anticipation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ever- 
darkening  ignorance  of  the  monks  has  in- 
duced neglect  in  the  one  department  where 
care  would  have  been  most  important ;  and 
thus,  even  within  a  recent  period,  very  many 
curious  MSS.  have  been  lost  or  destroyed ; 
nor  do  we  see  how  the  process  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  checked,  except  by  the  excite- 
ment of  cupidity  from  the  visits  of  such 
liberal  merchants  as  Mr.  Curzon.  The  ex- 
amples his  own  narrative  affords  of  woful 
waste,  are  frequent  and  most  painful.  In 
his  preface  he  retails  at  least  a  good  story — 

"  A  Russian,  or  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
not  a  French  traveller,  in  the  pursuit,  as  I  was,  of 
ancient  literary  treasures,  found  himself  in  a  ^eat 
monastery  in  Bulgaria  to  the  north  of  the  town 
of  Cavalla ;  he  had  heard  that  the  books  pre- 
served in  this  remote  building  were  remarkable 
for  their  antiquity,  and  for  the  subjects  on  which 
they  treated.  His  dismay  and  disappointment  may 
be  imagined  when  he  was  assured  by  the  agou- 
menos  or  superior  of  the  monastery,  that  it  con- 
tained no  library  whatever,  that  they  had  nothing 
but  liturgies  and  church  books,  and  no  palaia 

Kragmata  or  antiquities  at  all.  The  poor  man 
ad  bumped  upon  a  packsaddle  over  villanous 
roads  for  many  days  for  no  other  object,  and  the 
library  of  which  he  was  in  search  had  vanished 
as  the  visions  of  a  dream.  The  agoumenos 
begged  his  guest  to  enter  with  the  monks  into  the 
choir,  where  the  almost  continual  church  service 
was  going  on,  and  there  he  saw  the  double  row 
of  long-bearded  holy  fathers,  shouting  away  at 
the  chorus  of  Kupis  gX^Kfov,  Xpitfrg  eXfitfov  (pro- 
nounced Kyre  eleizon,  Christe  eleizon),  which 
occurs  almost  every  minute  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Each  of  the  monks  was  stand- 
ing, to  save  his  bare  legs  from  the  damp  of  the 
marble  floor,  upon  a  great  folio  volume,  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  conventual  library  and 
applied  to  purposes  of  practical  utility  in  the  way 
which  I  have  described.  The  traveller  on  examin- 
ing these  ponderous  tomes  found  them  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value ;  one  was  in  uncial  letters, 
and  others  were  full  of  illuminations  of  the  earliest 
date ;  all  these  he  was  allowed  to  carry  away  in 
exchange  for  some  footstools  or  hassocks,  which 
he  presented  in  their  stead  to  the  old  monks ;  they 
were  comfortably  covered  with  ketche  or  felt, 
and  were  in  many  respects  more  convenient  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  monastery  than  the  manu- 
scripts had  been,  for  many  of  their  antique  bind- 
ings were  ornamented  witn  bosses  and  nail-heads, 
which  inconvenienced  the  toes  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated congregation  who  stood  upon  them  with- 
out shoes  for  so  many  hours  in  the  day.  I  must 
add  that  the  lower  halves  of  the  manuscripts 
were  imperfect,  from  the  damp  of  the  floor  of  the 
church  having  corroded  ana  eaten  away  their 
vellum  leaves — and  also  that,  as  the  story  is  not 
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mv  own,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  though, 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  it  elucidates  the  present 
state  of  the  literary  attainments  of  the  Oriental 
monks." — p.  xxiii. 

On  another  point  Mr.  Curzon's  candid  state- 
ment may  disappoint  some.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  churches  in  the  ancient  monasteries 
of  the  East  is  rarely  fine ;  they  were  for  the 
monks  alone,  and  therefore  usually  very 
small — never  large.  Even  the  non-monastic 
churches  were  always  far  inferior  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  Latin  basilicas  of  Rome.  The 
only  Byzantine  church  of  any  magnitude  is 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  mosque. 

"The  student  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  need 
not  extend  h\n  architectural  researches  beyond 
the  shores  of  Italy  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  East 
80  curious  as  tlie  church  of  St.  Clomente  at 
Rome,  which  contains  all  the  original  fittings  of 
the  choir.  The  churches  of  St.  Ambrogio  at 
Milan,  of  Sta.  Maria  Trastevere  at  Rome,  the 
first  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  the 
church  of  St.  Agnese  near  Rome,  the  first  in 
which  galleries  were  built  over  the  side  aisles  for 
the  accommodation  of  women,  who,  neither  in  the 
eastern  nor  western  churches,  ever  mixed  with 
the  men  for  many  centuries ;  all  these  and  several 
odiers  in  Italy  afford  more  instruction  than  those 
of  the  East — they  are  larger,  more  magnificent, 
and  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  Levant.  But  the  poverty  of  the 
Eastern  church,  and  its  early  subjection  to  Mo- 
hammedan rulers,  while  it  has  kept  down  the  size 
and  splendor  of  the  churches,  has  at  the  same 
time  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  monastic 
establishments  in  all  the  rude  originally  of  their 
ancient  forms." — i.  p.  xxi. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1833  that  Mr. 
Curzon's  bibliomania  first  carried  him  into  a 
Mohammedan  realm  ;  and  though  he  has  far 
too  much  taste  and  modesty  (which  always 
go  together)  for  occupying  many  of  his 
pages  with  the  scenery  and  manners  of 
Egypt,  so  fully  treated  by  contemporaries 
like  Lane  and  Wilkinson,  still,  in  the  frag- 
ments of  general  narrative  necessary  for 
bringing  in  conveniently  and  intelligibly  his 
accounts  of  monastic  fastnesses  and  book- 
bargainings,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  that 
will  reward  his  reader — thoroughly  unaf- 
fected transcripts  of  the  first  impressions 
made  in  a  totally  new  world  on  an  acute 
jind  susceptible  mind.  For  instance,  take 
this  little  glimpse  at  Alexandria  : 

"  Long  strings  of  ungainly-looking  camels 
were  continually  passing,  generally  preceded  by  a 
donkey,  and  accompanied  by  swarthy  men  clad  in 
a  short  shirt  with  a  red  and  yellow  handkerchief 
lied  in  a  peculiar  way  over  tJieir  heads,  and  wear- 


ing sandals;  these  savage  looking  people  were 
B^ouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  desert.  A  very  trucu- 
lent set  they  seemed  to  be,  and  all  of  them  were 
armed  with  a  long  crooked  knife  and  a  pistol  or 
two,  stuck  in  a  red  leathern  girdle.  They  were 
thin,  gaunt,  and  dirty,  and  strode  along  looking^ 
fierce  and  independent.  There  was  something 
very  striking  in  tlie  appearance  of  these  untamed 
Arabs  :  I  had  never  pictured  to  myself  that  any- 
thing so  like  a  wild  beast  could  exist  in  human 
form.  The  motions  of  their  half-naked  bodies 
were  singularly  free  and  light,  and  they  looked 
as  if  they  could  climb,  and  run,  and  leap  over 
anything.  The  appearance  of  many  of  the  older 
Arabs,  with  their  long  white  beard  and  their  ample 
cloak  of  camel's  hair,  called  an  abba,  is  majestic 
and  venerable.  It  was  tlie  first  time  that  I  had 
seen  these  *  Children  of  the  Desert,'  and  the 
quickness  of  their  eyes,  their  apparent  freedom 
from  all  restraint,  and  their  disregard  of  any  con- 
ventional manners,  struck  me  forcibly.  An  Eng- 
lish gentleman  in  a  round  hat  and  a  tight  neck- 
handkerchief  and  boots,  with  white  gloves  and  a 
little  cane  in  his  hand,  was  a  style  of  man  so 
utterly  and  entirely  unlike  a  Bedouin  Arab,  that 
I  could  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  their 
being  only  difierent  species  of  the  same  animal." 
— pp.  7,  8. 

At  Cairo  be  gives  this  note : 

"  The  Mohammedan  day  begins  at  sunset,  when 
the  first  time  of  prayer  is  observed  ;  the  second  is 
about  two  hours  after  sunset ;  the  third  is  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  musical  chant  of  the 
muezzins  from  the  thousand  minarets  of  Cairo 
sounds  most  impressively  through  the  clear  and 
silent  air.  The  voices  of  the  criers  thus  raised 
above  the  city  always  struck  me  as  having  a  holy 
and  beautiful  eflfect.  First  one  or  two  are  hear^ 
faintly  in  the  distance,  then  one  close  to  you, 
then  the  cry  is  taken  up  from  the  minarets  of 
other  mosques,  and  at  last,  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  the  measured  chant  falls  pleas- 
ingly on  the  ear,  inviting  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
For  a  time  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  chorus  of 
voices  in  the  air,  like  spirits  calling  upon  each 
other  to  worship  the  Cre-ator  of  all  things.  Soon 
the  sound  dies  away,  there  is  a  silence  for  a 
while,  and  then  commence  the  hum  and  bustle  of 
the  awakening  city.  This  cry  of  man,  to  call  his 
brother  man  to  prayer,  seems  to  me  more  ap- 
propriate and  more  accordant  to  religious  feeling 
than  the  clang  and  jingle  of  our  European  bells." 

Nothing  has  left  a  deeper  impression  on 
most  Oxonian  memories  than  the  observance 
at  Magdalen  College  on  the  1st  of  May,  when 
the  choristers  ascend  the  tall  and  beautiful 
tower,  and  there  sing  a  Latin  hymn  to  the 
season.  We  rather  wonder  thatMr.  Curzon 
did  not  allude  to  that  scene,  for  he  seems  to 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  lovely  stanza  on  it 
in  "  The  Scholar's   Funeral "    of  Professor 
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Wilson,  where  the  bells  have  due  honor  as 
well  as  the  human  voices : 

"  Why  bang  the  sweet  bells  mute  in  Magdalen 

Tower, 
Slill  wont  to  usher  in  delightful  May, 
The  dewy  silence  of  the  morning  hour 
Cheering  with  many  a  changeful  roundelay  ? 
And  those  pure  youthful  voices,  where  are  they, 
That,  hymning  far  up  in  the  listening  sky, 
Seemed  issuing  softly  through  the  gates  of  day. 
As  if  a  troop  of  sainted  souls  on  high 
Were  hovering  o'er  the  earth  with  angel  melody  ?" 

But  to  return  to  El  Kahira  and  the  Muez- 
zins : 

"  The  fourth  and  most  important  time  of 
prayer  is  at  noon,  and  it  is  at  this  hour  that  the 
Sultan  attends  in  state  the  mosque  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  fifth  and  last  prayer  is  at  about  three 
o'clock.  The  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  who  how- 
ever are  not  much  given  to  praying,  consider  this 
hour  to  have  arrived  when  a  stick,  a  spear,  or  a 
camel  throws  a  shadow  of  its  own  height  upon 
the  ground.  This  time  of  day  is  called  *  Al  Assr.' 
When  wandering  about  in  the  deserts,  I  used 
always  to  eat  my  dinner  or  luncheon  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  what  exactness  1  arrived 
at  last  in  my  calculations  respecting  the  Assr. 
I  knew  to  a  minute  when  my  dromedary's  shadow 
was  of  the  right  length." — pp.  37,  38. ' 

His  first  interview  with  old  Mehemet  All, 
was  in  February,  1834,  at  Cairo  : 

"  A  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  we  were 
ushered  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy, 
whom  we  found  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  room,  between  two  rows  of 
gigantic  silver  candlesticks,  which  stood  upon  the 
carpet.  This  is  the  usual  way  of  lighting  a  room 
in  Egypt: — Six  large  silver  dishes,  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  turned  upside  down,  are  first 
placed  upon  the  floor,  three  on  each  side,  near  the 
centre  of  the  room.  On  each  of  these  stands  a 
silver  candlestick,  between  four  and  five  feet  high, 
containing  a  wax  candle  three  feet  long  and  very 
thick.  A  seventh  candlestick  of  smaller  di- 
mensions stands  on  the  floor,  separate  from  these, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  moved  about ;  it  is 
carried  to  any  one  who  wants  to  read  a  letter,  or 
to  examine  an  object  more  closely  while  he 
is  seated  on  the  divan.  Almost  every  room  in 
the  palace  has  an  European  chandelier  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  but  I  do  not  remember  having 
ever  seen  one  lit.  These  large  candlesticks, 
standing  in  two  rows,  with  the  little  one  before 
them,  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  line  of  life- 
guards of  gigantic  stature,  commanded  by  a  little 
officer  whom  they  could  almost  put  in  their 
pockets. 

When  we  were  seated  on  the  divan  we  com- 
menced the  usual  routine  of  Oriental  compli- 
ments; and  cofiee  was  handed  to  us  in  cups 
entirely  covered  with  large  diamonds.  A  pipe  was 
then  brought  to  the  Pasha,  but  not  to  us.  This 
pipe  was  about  seven  feet  long ;  the  mouthpiece, 


of  light  green  amber,  was  a  foot  long,  and  a  foot 
more  below  the  mouthpiece,  as  well  as  another  part 
of  the  pipe  lower  down,  was  richly  set  with 
diamonds  of  great  value,  with  a  diamond  tassel 
hanging  to  it. 

**  We  discoursed  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
about  the  possibility  of  laying  a  railway  across 
the  Ishmus  of  Suez,  which  was  the  project  then 
uppermost  in  the  Pasha's  mind ;  but  the  circum- 
stance which  most  strongly  recalls  this  audience 
to  my  memory,  and  which  struck  me  as  an 
instance  of  manners  difiering  entirely  from  our 
own,  was,  in  itself,  a  very  trivial  one.  The 
Pasha  wanted  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  looked 
about  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  it,  but  could  not 
find  it,  making  various  exclamations  during  his 
search,  which  at  last  were  answered  by  an  atten- 
dant from  the  lower  end  of  the  room — "  Feel  in 
the  other  pocket,"  said  the  servant.  "  Well, it  ia 
not  there,"  said  the  Pasha.  "  Look  in  the  other, 
then."  "  I  have  not  got  a  handkerchief,"  or 
words  to  that  effect  were  replied  to  immediately. 
"Yes,  you  have  ;"— "  No,  I  have  not ;"— "  Yes, 
you  have."  Eventually  this  attendant,  advancing 
up  to  the  Pasha,  felt  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket, 
but  the  handkerchief  was  not  to  be  found ;  then 
he  poked  all  round  the  Pasha's  waist,  to  see 
whether  it  was  not  tucked  into  his  shawl.  That 
would  not  do ;  so  he  took  hold  of  his  Sovereign 
and  pushed  him  half  over  on  thedivan,  and  looked 
under  him  to  see  whether  he  was  sitting  on  the 
handkerchief;  then  he  pushed  him  over  on  the 
other  side.  During  all  which  manceuvres  the 
Pasha  sat  as  quietly  and  passively  as  possible. 
The  servant  then,  thrusting  his  arm  up  to  his 
elbow  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  Highness's 
voluminous  trowsers,  pulled  out  a  snun-box,  a 
rosary,  and  several  other  things,  which  he  laid 
upon  the  divan.  That  would  not  do,  either; 
so  he  came  over  to  the  other  pocket,  and  diving  to 
a  prodigious  depth  he  produced  the  missing  hand- 
kerchief from  the  recesses  thereof;  and  with 
great  respect  and  gravity,  thrusting  it  into  the 
Pasha's  hand,  he  retired  again  to  his  place  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall." — pp.  49,  51. 

The  sense  of  all  this  apparently  f^ee-and- 
easy  handling  of  the  Turk  by  his  servant  is, 
that  the  servant  is  his  chattel — and  can  no 
more  be  suspected  of  intentional  disrespect 
than  a  pair  of  lazy-tongs. 

In  the  course  of  his  progress  up  the  Nile, 
Mr.  Curzon  has  the  good  luck  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  a  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  not  previously  attested  by  any  traveller 
from  the  lands  of  modem  science,  and  con- 
sequently questioned  by  many  of  the  learned 
lords  and  kniorhts  of  the  British  Association 
— who  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  find 
themselves  instructed  by  a  young  collator  of 
codices  and  stalker  of  crocodiles  : 

"  1  had  always  a  strong  predilection  for  croco- 
dile shooting,  and  had  destroyed  several  of  these 
dragons  of  the  waters.    On  one  occasion  I  saw, 
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a  long  way  off,  a  large  one,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  lying  asleep  under  a  perpendicular  bank 
about  ten  feet  high,  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 
I  stopped  tlie  boat  at  some  distance ;  and  noting 
the  place  as  well  as  1  could,  I  took  a  circuit  in- 
land, and  came  down  cautiousK*  to  tlic  top  of  the 
bank,  whence  with  a  heavy  rifle  I  made  sure  of 
my  ugly  game.  I  had  already  cut  off  his  head  in 
imagination,  and  was  considering  whether  it 
should  be  stuffed  witli  its  mouth  open  or  shut.  I 
peeped  over  the  bank.  There  he  was,  within  ten 
feet  of  the  sight  of  the  rifle.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  firing  at  his  eye,  when  I  observed  that  he  was 
attended  by  a  bird  called  a  ziczac.  It  is  of  the 
plover  species,  of  a  greyish  color,  and  as  large  as 
a  small  pigeon. 

**  The  bird  was  walking  up  and  down  close  to 
the  crocodile^s  nose.  I  suppose  I  moved,  for  sud- 
denly it  saw  me,  and,  instead  of  flying  away,  as 
any  respectable  bird  would  have  done,  he  juniped 
up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  screamed  Zic- 
zac !  Ziczac !  with  all  the  powers  of  his  voice, 
and  dashed  himself  amiinst  the  crocodile's  face 
two  or  three  times.  The  great  beast  started, 
and,  immediately  spying  his  danger,  made  a  jump 
up  into  the  air,  ana,  dashing  into  the  water  with 
a  splash  which  covpred  me  with  mud,  he  dived 
and  disappeared.  The  ziczac,  to  my  increased 
admiration,  proud  a))parently  of  having  saved  his 
friend,  remained  walking  up  and  down,  uttering 
his  cr}%  as  I  thought,  with  an  exulting  voice,  and 
standing  every  now  and  then  on  the  tips  of  his 
toes  in  a  conceited  manner,  which  made  me  justly 
angry  with  his  impertinence.  After  having  wait- 
ed in  vain  for  some  time,  to  bee  whether  the 
crocodile  would  come  out  again,  I  got  up  from 
the  bank  where  I  was  lying,  threw  a  clod  of  earth 
at  the  ziczac,  and  came  buck  to  the  boat,  feeling 
some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  my  game  in  hav- 
ing witnessed  a  circumstance  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  disputed  by  several  writers  on  natural 
history.''— pp.  149-151. 

Our  readers  may,  if  they  please,  turn 
back  to  the  Q.  R.  of  Christmas,  1845,  for 
the  most  important  of  Mr.  Curzon's  book- 
hunts  among  the  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert 
in  Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  our  own  sum- 
mary of  their  past  history  and  present  abject 
condition.  Thoucrh  the  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries  in  the  vault  and  tower  at  Baramous 
was  not  so  full  as  that  now  printed,  it  was 
picturesque  and  for  our  purposes  sufficient. 
But  his  emergence  from  the  murky  and 
musty  store  of  oil- vats  and  patristic  vellum 
is  new,  and  not  to  be  omitted : 

"  On  leaving  the  dark  recesses  of  the  tower  I 
paused  at  the  narrow  door  by  which  we  had  en- 
tered, both  to  accustom  my  eyes  to  the  prlare  of 
the  daylight,  and  to  look  at  the  scene  below  me. 
I  stood  on  the  top  of  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps, 
by  which  the  door  of  the  tower  was  approached 
from  the  court  of  the  monastery ;  the  steps  ran 
up  the  inside  of  the  outer  wall,  which  was  of  suf- 


ficient thickness   to  allow  of  a  narrow  terrace 
within  the  parapet ;  from  this  point  I  could  look 
over  the  wall  on  the  lefl  hand  upon  the  desert, 
whose  dusty  plains  stretched  out  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  in  hot  and  dreary  loneliness  to  the  horizon. 
To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  tlie  aspect  of 
such  a  region  as  this,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  a  desert  such  as  that  which  now  surrounded 
mo  resembles  more  than  anjrthing  else  a  dusty 
turnpike-road  in  England  on  a  hot  summer's  day, 
extended  interminably    both  as    to  length   and 
breadth.      A  country  of  low  rounded  hills,  the 
surface  of  which  is  composed  entirely  of  gravel, 
dust,  and  stones,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  a  desert.    Yet,  although  parched 
and  dreary  in  the  extreme  from  their   vastness 
and  openness,  there  is  something  grand  and  sub- 
lime in  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  these  burn- 
ing plains ;  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins 
who  inhabit  them  are  seldom  content  to  remain 
long  in  the  narrow  enclosed  confines  of  cultivated 
land.     There  is  always  a  fresh  breeze  in  the 
desert,  except  when  the  terrible  hot  wind  blows ; 
and  the  air  is  more  elastic  and  pure  than  where 
vegetation  produces  exhalations,  which  in  all  hot 
climates  are  more  or  less  heavy  and  deleterious. 
The  air  of  the  desert  is  always  healthy,  and  no 
race  of  men   enjoy  a  greater  exemption  from 
weakness,  sickness,  and  disease  than  the  children 
of  the  desert,  who  pass  their  lives  in  wandering 
to  and  fro  in  search  of  the  scanty  herbage  on 
which  their  flocks  are  fed,  far  from  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  busy  cities,  and  free  from  the  oppres- 
sion which  grinds  down  the  half-star\'ed  cultiva- 
tors of  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt* 

"  Whilst  from  my  elevated  position  I  looked 
out  on  my  left  upon  the  mighty  desert,  on  my 
right  how  different  was  the  scene !  There  below 
my  feet  lay  the  convent  garden  in  all  the  fresh  lux- 
uriance of  tropical  vegetation.  Tufts  upon  tufls 
of  waving  palms  overshadowed  the  immense  suc- 
culent leaves  of  the  banana,  which  in  their  turn 
rose  out  of  thickets  of  the  pomegranate,  rich  with 
its  bright  green  leaves  and  its  blossoms  of  that 
beautiful  and  vivid  red  which  is  excelled  by  few 
even  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers  of  the  East. 
These  were  contrasted  with  the  deep  dark  green 
of  the  caroub  or  locust-tree ;  and  the  yellow  ap- 

fjles  of  the  lotus  vied  with  the  clusters  of  green 
imes  with  their  sweet  white  flowers,  which  lux- 
uriated in  a  climate  too  hot  and  sultry  for  the 
golden  fruit  of  the  orange,  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Flowers  and  fair 
branches  e.xhaling  rich  perfume  and  bearing 
freshness  in  their  very  aspect  became  more  beau- 
tiful from  their  contrast  to  tlie  dreary  arid  plains 
outride  the  convent  walls,  and  this  great  differ- 
ence was  owing  solely  to  there  being  a  well  of 
water  in  this  spot  from  which  a  horse  or  mule 
was  constantly  employed  to  draw  the  fertilizing 


♦  John  Al)emethy  used  to  tell  liis  scholars  that 
allhuman  maladies  ]m)ceed  from  twocau8«s~«/if^N^ 
and  fretting.  Mr.  Ourzon  seems  to  agree  with" this 
tlieor^,  by  which  our  great  surgeons  own  personal 
practice  was  not  regulated. 
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streams  which  noariahed  the  teeming  vegetatiim 

of  this  montwtic  garden. 

"  1  stood  gazing  and  moralizing  at  these  con- 
trasted scenes  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  when 
I  turned  my  eyes  upon  nij  companioDH  and  my- 
oelf,  it  struck  me  tnal  we  also  were  somewhat 
remarkable  in  our  way.  First,  there  was  the  old 
blind  grey-bearded  abbot,  leaning  on  hia  staff, 
surrounded  with  ihrre  or  four  dark-robed  Coptic 
monks,  holding  in  their  hands  the  lighted  caodiss 
with  which  we  had  explored  the  secret  receasea 
of  the  oil-cellar ;  there  waa  I,  dressed  in  the  long 
robea  of  a  merchant  of  the  East,  with  a  small 
book  in  the  breast  of  my  gown  and  a  trig  one  un- 
der each  arm ;  and  there  were  my  servants  armed 
to  the  Icclh  and  laden  with  old  books ;  and  one 
and  all  we  were  bo  covered  with  ditt  and  wax 
from  top  to  toe,  that  we  louked  more  as  if  we  had 
been  np  the  chimney  Chan  like  quiet  people  en- 
gaged in  literary  reeearches." — p.  93. 

This  is  very  good.  Nor  can  we  pass  the 
subsequent  discovery  that  within  the  strong 
wall  of  these  Coptic  fathers  shelter  hod 
been  found  for  the  remnant  of  an  AbyssiniBi) 
brotherhood,  whose  own  monastery  far  off 
ia  the  desert  had  been  sadly  mauled  by  cer- 
tain IshmaeUtcs,  and  was  since  fallen  into 
utterly  desperate  dilapidation.  Every  spring 
these  guests  were  recruited  by  one  or  two 
Abyssinian  pilgrims  on  their  way  back  from 
Jerusalem  ;  and  so  for  many  years  the  little 
stranger  community  had  pretty  nearly  kept 
up  its  original  muster.  His  ear  was  sud- 
denly invaded  by  the  sound  of  a  psalmody 
different  in  character  from  that  of  the  Cop- 
tic choir,  and  accompanied  by  a  most  bar- 
barous squeaking  and  grinding  of  hitherto 
unknown  hurdigurdies. .  The  story  of  the 
siege,  the  rapine,  and  the  exile  was  told — 
and  when  the  Abyssinian  service  was  over, 
and  the  party  filed  out  of  their  little  chapel- 
of-casc  in  a  oomer  of  the  court,  an  introauc- 
tion  took  place.     He  says : 

"  These  holy  hrelhren  wore  as  black  as  crows  j 
tall,  thin,  asce tic-looking-  men,  of  a  most  original 
aspect  and  costume.  I  have  seen  the  natives  of 
many  strange  nations,  both  before  and  since,  bnt 
1  do  not  know  that  1  ever  met  with  so  singular  a 
■et  of  men,  ao  completely  the  types  of  another 
age  and  of  a  state  of  things  the  opposite  to  Euro- 
pean, aa  these  Abyssinian  Eremites.  They  were 
black,  as  I  have  already  said,  which  is  not  the 
usual  complexion  of  the  natives  of  Hahesh ',  and 
they  were  all  clothed  in  tunica  of  wash-leather 
made,  they  told  me,  of  gazelle-skins.  This  gar- 
ment came  down  to  their  knees,  and  was  con- 
fined round  their  waist  with  a  leathern  girdle. 
Over  their  shoulders  they  had  a  strap  supporting 
a  caw  like  a  cartridge-box,  of  thick  brown  leath- 
er, conlaininK  a  manuscript  book ;  and  above  this 
they  wore  alarge  shapeless  cloak  or  toga,  of  the 
same  light  yellow  waah-lealber  as  the  tonic ;  I 
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do  not  think  thei  they  wore  anything  on  the 
head,  but  this  1  do  not  distinctly  remember.  Tbeit 
legs  were  bare,  and  they  had  no  other  clothing,  if 
I  may  except  a  profuse  smearing  of  grease ;  for 
they  had  anoinlal  themselves  in  the  most  lavish 
manner,  not  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  but  with 
that  of  castor,  which,  however,  had  by  n 


the  effect  of  givinz  them  a  cheerful  countenance; 
for  although  they  looked  exceedingly  slippery  and 
greasy,  they  seemed  to  be  an  austere  and  dismal 
set  of  fanatics,  true  disciples  of  the  great  Maca- 
rius,  the  founder  of  these  secluded  monasteries, 
and  excellently  calculated  to  fignre  in  that  grim 
chorus  of  hia  invention,  or  at  least  which  is  called 
after  his  name,  "  La  danse  Hacabre,"  known  to 
us  by  the  appellation  of  the  Dance  of  Death. 
They  seemed  to  be  men  who  fasted  much  and 
feasted  little ;  great  observers  were  they  of  vigila, 
of  penance,  of  pilgrimages,  and  midnight  masses ; 
eaters  of  bitter  herbs  for  conscience'  sake.  It 
was  such  men  as  these  who  lived  on  the  tope  of 
columns,  and  took  up  their  ahodea  in  tombs,  and 
thought  it  was  a  sign  of  holiness  to  look  like  a 
wild  beast— that  it  was  wicked  to  be  clean,  and 
soperfloous  to  be  usefal  in  this  world  ;  and  who 
did  evil  to  themselves  that  good  might  coma. 
Poor  fellows  1  they  meant  well,  and  knew  no  bel- 
ter ;  and  what  more  can  be  said  for  tho  endeav- 
ors of  the  best  men  T"— pp.  84-96. 

Nevertheless,  these  black  and  odorirerons 
men  of  Habcsh  could  do  what  their  Coptic 
hosts  could  not — "  they  could  all  read  flu- 
ently out  of  their  own  books."  {p.  98.) 
Their  kitchen  and  refectory  was  also  their 
library.  All  round  the  walls,  just  within 
arm's  reach,  were  long  wooden  pegs,  and  on 
each  peg  hung  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
leathern  bags  above-mentioned,  some  square, 
some  oblong,  all  well  strapped  and  buckled. 
These  contained  the  Service-books,  Evange- 
listeria,  and  Hagiologies,  which  constituted 
the  library.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  waa 
a  hearth,  on  which  one  brother  was  busy 
with  the  lentile-Boup.  The  table  waa  ready 
for  dinner  close  by — that  is,  a  long  board  or 
tray  placed  flat  on  the  ground ;  pots  and 
pans — a  very  few — garnished  low  shelves 
behind  the  cook ;  beneath  the  important 
pegs  long  spears,  and  also  some  long  pipes, 
rested  against  the  wall.  The  stranger,  if 
introduced  without  preface,  would  have  fan- 
cied himself  in  the  guard-room  of  some  of 
Mehemet  All's  irregulars,  surrounded  suita- 
bly with  their  arms,  L-napsacks,  and  car- 
tridge-boxes. But  they  could  read,  and 
would  not  sell  their  hooks;  whereas  the 
blind  old  abbot  of  the  Copts  was,  as  previ- 
ously set  down,  easily  seduced  by  a  second 
bottle  of  rosoglio ;  and  so  much  the  better, 
not  only  for  Parham  but  for  the  Museum. 

On  tus  way  from  one  of  these  coenohia  to 
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another,  Mr.  Curzon  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  piloted  by  a  Mussulman  cobbler,  who 
vilipended  his  last,  addicted  himself  (like  so 
many  of  his  craft  here)  to  poetry,  and  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  knowledge  of  history  ; 
we  are  favored  with  this  very  desirable  speci- 
men of  his  information : 

"In  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  tho  son  of 
David,  who,  by  the  virtue  of  his  cabalistic  seal, 
reigned  supreme  over  genii  as  well  as  men,  and 
who  could  speak  the  languages  of  animals  of  all 
kmds,  all  created  beings  were  subservient  to  his 
will.  Now  when  the  king  wanted  to  travel,  he 
made  use,  for  his  conveyance,  of  a  carpet  of  a 
square  form.  This  carpet  had  the  property  of 
extending  itself  to  a  sufficient  size  to  carry  a 
whole  army,  with  the  tents  and  baggage;  but 
at  other  times  it  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  be  only 
large  enough  for  the  support  of  the  royal  throne, 
and  of  those  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Four  genii  of 
the  air  then  took  tho  four  corners  of  the  carpet, 
and  carried  it  with  its  contents  wherever  King 
Solomon  desired.  Once  the  king  was  on  a  jour- 
ney in  the  air,  carried  upon  his  throne  of  ivory 
over  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  poured  down  upon  his  head,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  protect  him  from  its  heat.  The 
fiery  beams  were  beginning  to  scorch  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  when  he  saw  a  flock  of  vultures  flying 
past.  *  Oh,  vultures !'  cried  King  Solomon, 
^come  and  fly  between  me  and  the  sun,  and 
make  a  shadow  with  your  wings  to  protect  me, 
for  its  rays  are  scorching  my  neck  and  face.' 
But  the  vultures  answered,  and  said,  *  We  are 
flying  to  the  north,  and  your  face  is  turned  towards 
the  south.  We  desire  to  continue  on  our  way ; 
and  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king!  that  we  will 
not  turn  back  on  our  flight,  neither  will  we  fly 
above  your  throne  to  protect  you  from  the  sun,  al- 
though its  rays  may  be  scorching  your  neck  and 
face.  Then  King  Solomon  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  said,  *  Cursed  be  ye,  O  vultures  I — and  be- 
cause you  will  not  obey  the  commands  of  your 
lord,  who  rules  over  the  whole  world,  the  feathers 
of  your  neck  shall  fall  ofli';  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  keenness 
of  the  wind,  and  the  beating  of  the  rain  shall  fall 
upon  your  rebellious  necks,  which  shall  not  be 
protected  with  feathers  like  the  necks  of  other 
birds.  And  whereas  you  have  hitherto  fared  deli- 
cately, henceforward  ye  shall  eat  carrion  and  feed 
upon  oflTal ;  and  your  race  shall  be  impure  till  the 
end  of  the  world.*  And  it  was  done  unto  the  vul- 
tures as  Kin?  Solomon  had  said. 

"  Now  it  fell  out  that  there  was  a  flock  of 
hoopoes  flying  past ;  and  the  king  cried  out  to 
them,  and  said,  *  O  hoopoes !  come  and  fly  between 
me  and  the  sun,  that  I  may  be  protected  from  its 
rays  by  the  shadow  of  your  wings.'  Whereupon 
the  king  of  the  hoopoes  answered  and  said,  '  O 
King,  we  are  but  little  fowls,  and  we  are  not  able 
to  anord  much  shade ;  but  we  will  gather  our  na- 
tion together,  and  by  our  numbers  we  will  make 
up  for  our  small  size.'    So  the  hoopoes  gathered 


together,  and  flying  in  a  cloud  over  the  throne  of 
tlie  King,  they  sheltered  him  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

"  When  the  journey  was  over,  and  Kin^  Solo- 
mon sat  upon  his  golden  throne,  in  his  palace  of 
ivory,  whereof  the  doors  were  emerald,  and  the 
windows  of  diamonds,  larger  even  than  the  dia- 
mond of  Jemshid,  he  commanded  that  the  king  of 
the  hoopoes  should  stand  before  his  feet.     *  Now,' 
said  King  Solomon,  <  for  the  service  that  thoa  and 
thy  race   have  rendered,  and  the  obedience  thoa 
hast  shown  to  the  king,  thy  lord  and  master,  what 
shall  be  done  unto  thee,  O  hoopoe  !  and  what  shall 
be  given  unto  the  hoopoes  of  thy  race,  for  a  me- 
morial and    a    reward  ?'    Now  the    king  of  the 
hoopoes  was  confused  with  the  great  honor  of 
standing  before  the  feet  of  the  king  ;  and  making 
his  obeisance,  and  laying  his  right  claw  upon  his 
heart,  he  said,  *  O  King,  live  for  ever !     Let  a  day 
be  given  to  thy  servant  to  consider  with  his  queen 
ancTcouncillors  what  it  shall  be  that  the  kin^  shall 
give  unto  us  for  a  reward/    And  King  Solomon 
said,  *  Be  it  so.'    And  it  was  so. 

"  But  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  flew  away  ;and  he 
went  to  his  queen,  who  was  a  dainty  hen,  and  he 
told  her  what  had  happened,  and  he  desired  her 
advice  as  to  what  they  should  ask  of  the  king  for 
a  reward ;  and  they  called  together  his  council, 
and  they  sat  upon  a  tree,  and  they  each  of  them 
desired  adiflferent  thing.  Some  wished  for  a  long 
tail;  some  wished  for  blue  and  green  feathers; 
some  wished  to  be  as  large  as  ostriches ;  some 
wished  for  one  thing,  and  some  for  another  ;  and 
they  debated  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  bat 
they  could  not  agree  together.  Then  the  queen 
took  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  apart  and  said  to  him, 
*  My  dear  lord  and  husband,  listen  to  my  words; 
and  as  we  have  preserved  the  head  of  king  Solo- 
mon, let  us  ask  for  crowns  of  gold  on  onr 
heads,  that  we  may  be  superior  to  allother  birds.' 
And  the  words  of  the  queen  and  the  princesses 
her  daughters  prevailed;  and  the  king  of  the 
hoopoes  presented  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Solomon,  and  desired  of  him  that  all  the  hoopoes 
should  wear  golden  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
Then  Solomon  said,  *  Hast  thou  considered  well 
what  it  is  thou  desirest  V  And  the  hoopoe  said,  *  I 
have  considered  well,  and  we  desire  to  have 
golden  crowns  upon  our  heads.'  So  Solomon 
replied,  *■  Crowns  of  gold  shall  ye  have :  but,  be- 
hold, thou  art  a  foolish  bird  ;  and  when  the,  evil 
days  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  seest  the 
folly  of  thine  heart,  return  here  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  help.'  So  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  left 
Uic  presence  of  King  Solomon,  with  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  head.  And  all  the  hoopoes  had 
golden  crowns ;  and  they  were  exceeding  proud 
and  haughty.  Moreover,  they  went  down  by  the 
lakes  and  the  pools,  and  walked  by  the  margin  of 
the  water ;  that  they  miglit  admire  themselves  as 
it  were  in  a  glass.  And  the  queen  of  the  hoopoes 
gave  herself  airs,  and  sat  upon  a  twig;  and  she 
refused  to  speak  to  the  merops  her  cousin,  and  the 
other  birds  who  had  been  her  friends,  because  thev 
were  but  vulgar  birds,  and  she  wore  a  crown  of 
gold  upon  her  head. 

"  Now  there  was  a  certain  fowler  who  set  traps 
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for  birds ;  and  he  pot  a  piece  of  a  broken  mirror  into 
his  trap,  and  a  hoopoe  that  went  in  to  admire  itself 
was  caught.  And  the  fowler  looked  at  it,  and 
saw  the  shining  crown  upon  its  head ;  so  he 
wrung  off  its  head,  and  took  the  crown  to  Issa- 
char,  the  son  of  Jacob,  the  worker  in  metal,  and 
he  asked  him  what  it  was.  So  Issachar,  the  son 
of  Jacob,  said,  *  it  is  a  crown  of  brass.'  And  he 
^ve  the  fowler  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  for  it,  and 
desired  him,  if  he  found  any  more,  to  bring  them 
to  him,  and  to  tell  no  man  thereof  So  the  fowler 
caught  some  more  hoopoes  and  sold  their  crowns 
to  Issachar,  the  son  of  Jacob :  until  one  day  he 
met  another  man  who  was  a  jeweller,  and  he 
showed  him  several  of  the  hoopoes'  crowns. 
Whereupon  the  jeweller  told  him  that  they  were 
of  pure  gold  ;  and  he  gave  the  fowler  a  talent  of 
gold  for  four  of  them. 

"  Now  when  the  value  of  these  crowns  was 
known,  the  fame  of  them  got  abroad,  and  in  all 
the  land  of  Israel  was  heard  the  twang  of  bows 
and  the  whirling  of  slings ;  bird-lime  was  made  in 
every  town ;  and  the  price  of  traps  rose  in  the 
market,  so  that  the  fortunes  of  tne  trap-makers 
increased.  Not  a  hoopoe  could  show  its  head  but 
it  was  slain  or  taken  captive,  and  the  days  of  the 
hoopoes  were  numbered.  Then  their  minds  were 
filled  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  and  before  long 
few  were  left  to  bewail  their  cruel  destiny.  At 
last,  Hying  by  stealth  through  the  most  unfre- 
quented places,  the  unhappy  king  of  the  hoopoes 
went  to  the  court  of  King  Solomon,  and  stood 
again  before  the  steps  of  the  golden  throne,  and 
with  tears  and  groans  related  the  misfortunes  that 
had  happened  to  his  race. 

"  So  King  Solomon  looked  kindly  upon  the  kinff 
of  the  hoopoes,  and  said  unto  him,  *  Behold,  did  I 
not  warn  thee  of  thy  folly  in  desiring  to  have 
crowns  of  gold  ?  Vanity  and  pride  have  been  thy 
ruin.  But  now,  that  a  memorial  may  remain  of 
the  service  which  thou  didst  render  unto  me,  your 
crowns  of  gold  shall  be  changed  into  crowns  of 
feathers,  that  ye  may  walk  unharmed  upon  the 
earth.'  Now  when  the  fowlers  saw  that  the 
hoopoes  no  longer  wore  crowns  of  gold  upon 
their  heads,  they  ceased  from  the  persecution  of 
their  race ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  family  of 
the  hoopoes  have  flourished  and  increased,  and 
have  continued  in  peace  even  to  the  present  day." 
—p.  162. 

Mr.  Curzon,  having  finished  his  first  visitA- 
tion  of  the  Natron  monkeries  (for  he  was 
there  again  in  1838),  made  bis  way  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thence,  via  Sinai,  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
grand  ceremonies  at  Easter.  He  says,  in 
reference  to  all  this  part  of  his  travels — 

"  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  which  almost  sufficed 
us  for  a  guide-book  in  these  sacred  regions,  we 
had  several  books  of  travels  with  us,  and  I  was 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  old  Maundreil's  nar- 
rative over  all  the  others,  for  he  tells  us  plainly  and 
clearly  what  he  saw,  whilst  other  travellers  so  en- 
cumber their  narratives  with  opinions  and  disqui 


sitions,  that  instead  of  describing  the  country,  they 
describe  only  what  they  think  about  it ;  and  thus 
little  real  information  as  to  what  there  waa  to  be 
seen  or  done  could  be  gleaned,  from  thpse  works, 
eloquent  and  well  written  as  many  of  them  are  ; 
and  we  continually  returned  to  MatmdrolFs  homely 
pages  for  a  good  plain  account  of  what  w^  wisb^ 
to  know."— p.  193. 

The  chapters  on  Palestine  are  among  the 
best  in  the  volume — without  bigotry,  without 
extravagance — a  fair  honest  picture,  including 
several  touches  (to  us)  of  novelty.  In  a  voluipe 
dedicated  mainly  to  a  particular  taste  and 
pursuit,  such  as  Mr.  Curzon's,  it  would  in 
lact  have  been  irreverent  to  expatiate  on  the 
feelings  that  ffiv0  the  chief  color  to  Lord 
Lindsay's  touching  and  pathetic  portraitures 
of  the  same  scenery,  and  intermingle  largely 
and  gracefully  in  the  corresponding  chapters 
of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross ;"  but  the 
genuine  feeling  is  here,  and  you  are  made  to 
sympathize  with  its  depth,  even  where  the 
writer  seems  most  desirous  of  concealing  it. 
Of  Jerusalem,  he  says,  the  inhabitants,  being 
of  motley  races,  and  tongues,  and  creeds, 
inwardly  despise  each  other  on  the  score  of 
heterodoxy  ;  but  still — 

"  As  the  Christians  are  very  numerous,  there 
reigns  among  the  whole  no  small  degree  of  com- 
plaisance, as  well  as  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
in  matters  of  business,  amusement,  and  even  of  reli- 
gion. The  Mussulmans,  for  instance,  pray  in  all 
the  holy  places  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  except  the  tomb  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  sanctity  of  which  they  do  not 
acknowledge,  for  they  believe  tliat  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  die,  but  that  he  ascended  alive  into  heaven, 
leaving  the  likeness  of  his  face  to  Judas,  who  was 
condemned  to  die  for  him ;  and  that  as  Judas  was 
crucified,  it  was  his  body,  and  not  that  of  Jesus, 
which  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Mussulmans  do  not  perform  any 
act  of  devotion  at  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  they  ridicule  the  Christians  who  visit  and 
revere  it. 

"  The  Jews — the  *  children  of  the  kingdom' — 
have  been  cast  out,  and  many  have  come  R'om  the 
east  and  the  west  to  occupy  their  place  in  the  deso- 
late land  promised  to  their  fathers.  Their  quarter 
is  in  the  narrow  valley  between  the  Temple  and 
the  foot  of  Mount  Zion.  Manv  are  rich,  but  they 
are  careful  to  conceal  their  wealth  from  the  jealous 
eyes  of  their  Mohammedan  rulers,  le»t  they  should 
be  subjected  to  extortion. 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  who  are  born 
in  Jerusalem  are  of  a  totally  different  caste  from 
those  we  see  in  Europe,  riere  tliey  are  a  fair 
race,  very  lightly  made,  and  particularly  effemin- 
ate in  manner ;  the  young  men  wear  a  lock  of 
long  hair  on  each  side  of  the  face,  which,  with 
their  flowing  silk  robes,  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  women.  The  Jews  of  both  sexes  are  exceedingly 
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fcmd  of  iietn :  and  althoanh  the;  annme  a  dirtr 
tad  iqualiil  appearance  when  they  n-alk  abroaa, 
in  their  own  linuseB  ihey  are  to  be  lofn  clothed  in 
eoallj  fun  and  the  richcat  ejlks  of  Damascns. 
The  women  are  covered  wil)i  gold,  aud  dressed  in 
bneadea  slifTwilh  embroidery.  Some  of  them 
are  beauliful;  and  a  (rirl  of  about  twelve  yean 
old,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  a  ricn  old 
rabbi,  was  the  prctlieet  Utile  creature  I  ever  saw ; 
her  »l:in  was  whiter  than  ivory,  and  her  hair, 
which  was  as  black  as  jet,  and  waa  plaited  with 
itringa  of  teqiiins,  fell  in  treMen  nearly  to  the 
KTOund.  She  was  of  a  Spanish  family,  and  the 
boguaf^  usually  spoken  by  the  Jews  among 
tbentaolveg   is   Spanish.      The   house   of   Rabbi 

A ,  with  whom  I  was  acqaainleJ,  answered 

naclly  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  de*cription  of  the 
dwelling  of  Isaac  of  York.  The  outside  and  the 
COOrt-yard  indicated  nothing  but  poverty  and  neg- 
lect ;  but  on  entering  I  was  surprised  at  the  mag- 
nificeneo  of  tlie  furniture.  One  room  had  a  silver 
chandelier,  and   a    great  quantity  of   embossed 

ee  was  displayed  on  the  lop  of  the  polished  cup- 
rds.  Komc  of  the  windows  were  Glled  with 
painted  gV.ifi ;  and  the  membera  of  the  family, 
covered  uith  gold  and  jewelfl,  were  seated  on 
divans  of  Damancue  brocade.  The  Rabbi's  lillle 
•00  was  so  covered  with  charms  in  cold  cases  to 
ksep  offthc  evil  eye,  that  he  jingled  like  a  chime 
of  bells  wlien  he  walked  along. 

"  The  Jewish  religion  is  now  so  tnuch  encum- 
bered with  superstition  and  the  extraordinarv  ex- 
planations of  ttic  Bible  in  the  Talmud,  that 'little 
of  the  nri{;inal  creed  remains.  They  interpret 
all  the  words  of  Scripture  literally,  and  this  leads 
tbem  into  most  absurd  mistakes.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  Passover  I  went  into  the 
■ynacioguo  under  the  walla  of  the  Temple,  and 
found  it  crowded  to  the  very  door ;  all  the  congre-  , 
gallon  were  standing  up,  with  targe  white  shawls 
over  ihcir  heads  with  the  frinccs  which  they  were 
commanded  to  wear  by  the  Jewish  law.  They 
were  rcadin|r  the  Psalms,  and  after  I  had  been 
there  a.  eliort  time  all  the  people  began  to  hop 
about  and  to  shako  their  heads  and  limbs  in  a 
moat  extraordinary  manner;  the  whole  congrega- 
tion was  in  motion  from  the  priest,  who  waa 
dancing  in  the  reading-desk,  to  the  porter  who 
capered  at  the  door.  All  this  wasin  consequence 
of  a  verse  in  the  35th  Pealm,  which  says, '  All 
my  bones  shall  tay,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto 
thee?'"— pp.  I8B-188. 

Luckily  for  Mr.  Curzon,  Ibroliim  Pasha, 
at  thai  time  in  full  sway  over  all  Syria,  had 
also  the  curiosity  to  make  Die  pilgrimage  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  18341  and  his 
courtesy  afforded  every  facility  for  seeing 
the  shows  of  the  season  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  portent  of  the  Holy  Fire  was 
timed  to  suit  the  Pasha's  convenience,  and 
he  gratified  Mr.  Curzon  with  a  cushion  in  thi> 
reserved  gallery.  As  soon  as  the  great 
Turk  was  comfortable  in  his  comer,  the  two 
Patriarchs,  who  once  ia  the  year  condescend 
to  act  in  tbe  same  piece,  performed  the  mir- 


acle,  and  the  church  was  instantly  a  scene  of 
the  most  hideous  tumult :  hundreds  of  the 
pilgrims,  from  every  quarter — Greek,  Ar- 
menian, Copt,  and  Abyssinian — rushing  pell- 
mell  to  light  their  lamps,  with  which  all 
come  provided,  at  the  holy  flame  just  de- 
scended from  heaven  at  the  prayer  of  those 
most  reverend  personages.  Old  Uaundrell 
stands  the  Unit  here  as  ebewherc.  "The 
two  miracle  mongers,"  quoth  he,  "  bad  not 
been  above  a  minute  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
when  the  glimmering  of  the  holy  fire  waa 
seen,  or  imagined  to  appear:  and  ccrtainlj 
Bedlam  never  witnessed  such  an  unralj 
transport  as  was  produced  in  the  mob  at 
that  sight."  But  though  there  always  ii 
great  disturbance,  and  serious  accidents  have 
often  occurred,  the  miracle  of  1B34  was  fol- 
lowed by  horrors  on  a  scale  wholly  unex- 
ampled ;  and  it  is  fortimate  that  for  a  scene 
so  monstrous  we  have  the  complete  and  liv- 
ing evidence  of  an  EogUsh  genlieman : 

"  Soon  you  saw  the  lights  increasing  In  all  di- 
.......     ._!._  '  mthe 

,     .       ^  p«7 

idle  could  possibly  bo  displayed, 
immediately  appeared  to  be  in  a  blaie.  The  peo- 
ple, in  their  frenzy,  put  the  banches  of  lighted 
tapers  to  their  faces,  hands,  and  breasts,  to  pnrify 
themselves  from  their  sins The  Patri- 
arch was  carried  out  of  the  sepulchre  in  triumph, 
on  the  shouldcre  of  the  people  he  had  deceived, 
amid  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  joy  which  re- 
sounded from  every  nook  of  Ihe  immense  pile  of 
buildings.  As  he  appeared  in  a  fainting  slate,  I 
suppoeed  that  he  was  111 ;  but  I  found  that  it  is  the 
Torm  custom  on  these  occasions  to  fain  insen- 


sibility,  that  the  pilgrims  may  imagine  he  ii 
come  with  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  from  wboae 
immediate  presence  they  believe  him  to  have  re- 

"  In  a  short  time  the  smoke  of  the  candles  ob- 
scured everything  in  the  place,  and  I  conid  see  it 
rolling  in  great  volumes  oat  at  the  aperture  at 
the  top  of  the  dome.  The  smell  was  terrible; 
and  three  unhappy  wretches,  overcome  by  heat 
and  bad  air,  fell  from  the  upper  range  of  nilleries, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  heads  of  the 
people  below.  One  poor  Armenian  lady,  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  died  where  she  sat,  of  beat, 
thirst,  and  fatigue. 

"  After  a  while,  when  he  had  seen  all  that  was 
to  be  seen,  Ibratilm  Pasha  got  up  and  went  away, 
his  numerous  guards  making  a  line  for  him  by 
main  force  through  the  dense  mass  of  people 
which  tilled  the  body  of  tha  church.  As  the 
crowd  was  so  immense,  we  waited  lor  a  little 
while,  and  then  set  out  sllogethor  to  return  to 
our  convent.  I  went  tirst,  and  my  friends  fol- 
lowed me,  the  soldiers  making  way  for  us  acroM 
the  churcli.  I  got  as  far  as  the  place  where  the 
Virgin  is  said  to  have  stood  during  the  crucifixion, 
when  I  saw  a  number  of  people  lying  one  on 
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another  all  abont  this  part  of  the  church,  and  as 
far  as  I  could  see  towards  the  door.  I  made  my 
way  between  them  as  well  as  I  could,  till  they 
were  so  thick  that  there  was  actually  a  great 
heap  of  bodies  on  which  I  trod.  It  then  sud- 
denly struck  me  they  were  all  dead  !  I  had  not 
perceived  this  at  first,  for  I  thought  they  were 
only  very  much  fatigued  with  the  ceremonies  and 
had  lain  down  to  rest  themselves  there ;  but  when 
I  came  to  so  great  a  heap  of  bodies  I  looked  down 
at  them,  and  saw  that  sharp,  hard  appearance  of 
the  face  which  is  never  to  be  mistaken.  Many  of 
them  were  quite  black  with  suffocation,  and  far- 
ther on  were  others  all  bloody  and  covered  with 
the  brains  and  entrails  of  those  who  had  been 
trodden  to  pieces  by  the  crowd. 

"  At  this  time  there  was  no  crowd  in  this  part 
of  the  church;  but  a  little  farther  on,  round  the 
corner  towards  the  great  door,  the  people,  who 
were  quite  panic-struck,  continued  to  press  for- 
ward, and  every  one  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
escape.  The  guards  outside,  frightened  at  the 
rush  from  within,  thought  that  the  Christians 
wished  to  attack  them,  and  the  confusion  soon 
grew  into  a  battle.  The  soldiers  with  their  bayo- 
nets killed  numbers  of  fainting  wretches,  and  the 
walls  were  spattered  with  blood  and  brains  of 
men  who  had  been  felled,  like  oxen,  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  the  soldiers'  muskets.  Everyone  struggled 
to  defend  himself,  or  to  get  away,  and  all  who  fell 
were  immediately  trampled  to  death  by  the  rest. 
So  desperate  and  savage  did  the  fight  become, 
that  even  the  panic-struck  pilgrims  appear  at  last 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  destruction  of 
each  other  than  desirous  to  save  themselves. 

"  For  my  part,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the  dan- 
ger, I  had  cried  out  to  my  companions  to  turn  back, 
which  they  had  done;  but  I  myself  was  carried  on 
by  the  press  till  I  came  near  the  door,  where  all 
were  fighting  for  their  lives.  Here,  seeing  cer- 
tain destruction  before  me,  I  made  every  endea- 
vor to  get  back.  An  officer  of  the  Pasha's,  who 
by  his  star  v/as  a  colonel  or  bin  bashee,  equally 
alarmed  with  myself,  was  also  trying  to  return  : 
he  caught  hold  of  my  cloak,  or  boumouse,  and 
pulled  mo  down  on  the  body  of  an  old  man  who 
was  breathing  out  his  last  sigh.  As  the  officer 
was  pressing  me  to  the  ground  we  wrestled  to- 
gether among  the  dying  and  the  dead  with  the 
enercfy  of  despair.  I  struggled  with  this  man  till 
I  pulled  him  down,  and  happily  got  again  upon 
my  legs — (1  afterwards  found  that  he  never  rose 
again) — and  scrambling  over  a  pile  of  corpses,  I 
made  my  way  back  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
where  I  found  my  friends,  and  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  sacristy  of  the  Catholics,  and  thence 
the  room  which  had  been  assigned  to  us  by  the 
monks.  The  dead  were  lying  in  heaps,  even 
upon  the  stone  of  unction ;  and  I  saw  full  four 
hundred  wretched  people,  dead  and  living,  heaped 
promiscuously  one  upon  another,  in  some  places 
above  five  feet  high.  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  left  the 
church  only  a  few  minutes  before  me,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ;  he  was  so  pressed 
upon  by  the  crowd  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  said 
attacked  by  several  of  them,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  greatest  exertions  of  his  suite,  several  of 
whom  were  killedt  that  he  gained  the  outier  court 


He  fainted  more  than  once  in  the  struggle,  and 
I  was  told  that  some  of  his  attendants  at  last  had 
to  cut  a  way  for  him  with  their  swords  through 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  frantic  pilgrims.  He  re- 
mained outside,  giving  orders  for  the  removal  of 
the  corpses,  and  making  his  men  drag  out  the 
bodies  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  still  alive  from 
the  heaps  of  the  dead.  He  sent  word  to  us  to 
remain  in  the  convent  till  all  the  bodies  had  been 
removed,  and  that  when  we  could  come  out  in 
safety  he  would  again  send  to  us.  4 

"  We  stayed  in  our  room  two  hours  before  we 
ventured  to  make  another  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  scene  of  horror ;  and  then,  walking  close  to- 
gether, with  all  our  servants  round  us,  we  made 
a  bold  push,  and  got  out  of  the  door  of  the  church. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  bodies  were  removed  ; 
but  twenty  or  thirty  were  still  lying  in  distorted 
attitudes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary ;  and  frag- 
ments of  clothes,  turbans,  shoes,  and  handker- 
chiefs, clotted  with  blood  and  dirt,  were  strewed 
all  over  the  pavement. 

"  In  the  court  in  the  front  of  the  church  the 
sight  was  pitiable;  mothers  weeping  over  their 
children— tne  sons  bending  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  fathers — and  one  poor  woman  was  cling- 
ing to  the  hand  of  her  husband,  whose  body  was 
fearfully  mangled.  Most  of  the  sufiTercrs  were 
pilgrims  and  strangers.  The  Pasha  was  greatly 
moved  by  this  scene  of  woe ;  and  he  again  and 
again  commanded  his  officers  to  give  the  poor 
people  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  very 
many  by  his  humane  effi)rts  were  rtjscued  from 
death. 

"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  sight  of  two  old 
men  with  white  beards,  who  had  been  seeking  for 
each  other  among  the  dead  ;  they  met  as  I  was 
passing  by,  and  it  was  affecting  to  see  them  kiss 
and  shake  hands,  and  congratulate  each  other  on 
having  escaped  from  death. 

**  When  tne  bodies  were  removed,  many  were 
discovered  standing  upright,  quite  dead ;  and  near 
the  church  door  one  of  the  soldiers  was  found 
thus  standing,  with  his  musket  shouldered,  among 
the  bodies,  which  reached  nearly  as  high  as  his 
head ;  this  was  in  a  corner  near  the  great  door  on 
the  right  side  as  you  come  in.  It  seems  that  this 
door  had  been  shut,  so  that  many  who  stood  near 
it  were  suffocated  in  the  crowd ;  and  when  it  was 
opened,  the  rush  was  so  great  that  numbers  were 
thrown  down  and  never  rose  again,  being  tram- 
pled to  death  by  the  press  behind  them.  The 
whole  court  before  the  entrance  of  the  church 
was  covered  with  bodies  laid  in  rows,  by  the 
Pasha's  orders,  so  that  their  friends  might  find 
them  and  carry  them  away.  As  we  walked  home 
we  saw  numbers  of  people  carried  out,  some  dead, 
some  horribly  wounded  and  in  a  dying  state,  for 
th^  had  fought  with  their  heavy  silver  inkstands 
and  daggers.  — p.  214. 

The  description  of  the  moaning  and  la- 
menting of  the  ensuing  night,  with  the  rows 
of  dead  people  stretched  on  the  pavement 
of  the  court  under  the  traveller's  window,  is 
very  striking ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  his 
interview  next  day  with  Ibralum  Pasha : 
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"The  conversation  turned  naturally  on  the 
blasphemous  impositions  of  the  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian patriarchs,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  worldly 
gain,  liad  deluded  their  ignorant  followers  with 
Uie  performance  of  a  trick  in  relighting  the  can- 
dies which  had  been  extinguished  on  GckkI  Friday 
with  fire  which  they  affirmed  to  have  been  sent 
down  from  heaven  in  answer  to  their  prayers. 
The  Pasha  was  quite  aware  of  the  eviaent  ab- 
surdity which  I  brought  to  his  notice,  of  the  per- 
fdmance  of  a  Christian  miracle  being  put  off  for 
some  time,  and  being  kept  in  waiting  for  the  conve- 
nience of  a  Mohammedan  prince.  It  was  debated 
what  punishment  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  Greek 
patriarch  for  the  misfortunes  which  had  been  the 
consequence  of  his  jugglery,  and  a  number  of 
the  purses  which  he  had  received  from  the  un- 
lucky pilgrims  passed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Pasha's 
treasury.  I  was  sorry  that  the  falsity  of  this 
imposture  was  not  publicly  exposed,  as  it  was  a 
good  opportunity  of  so  doing.  It  seems  wonder- 
ful that  so  barefaced  a  trick  should  continue  to  be 
Practised  every  year  in  these  enlightened  times ; 
ut  it  has  lis  parallel  in  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius, 
which  is  still  liquefied  whenever  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  exhibition  of  that  astonishing  act  of 
piestly  impertinence.  If  Ibrahim  Pasna  had 
oeen  a  Christian,  probably  this  would  have  been 
the  last  Easter  of  the  lighting  of  the  holy  fire ; 
but  from  the  fact  of  his  religion  being  opposed  to 
that  of  the  monks,  he  could  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Louis  XIV.,  who  having  put  a  stop  to  some 
clumsy  imposition  which  was  at  that  time  bring- 
ing scandal  on  the  Church,  a  paper  was  found 
nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  sacred  edifice  the  day 
afterwards,  on  which  the  Words  were  read — 

'  De  part  du  roi,  defense  a  Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu.' 

The  interference  of  a  Mohammedan  in  such  a 
case  as  this  would  only  have  been  held  as  another 
persecution  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  miracle  of 
the  holy  fire  has  continued  to  be  exhibited  every 
year  with  great  applause,  and  luckily  without  the 
unfortunate  results  which  accompanied  it  on  this 
occasion." — p.  224. 

Mr.  Curzon's  colloquy  with  the  Pasha 
touching  the  annual  manifestalion  of  holy 
fire  will  not,  we  suppose,  excite  any  very 
grave  criticism  among  our  still  adhesive 
presbyters  of  the  Littlemore  persuasion ;  for 
the  Oriental  Churches  being,  like  our  own, 
in  a  state  of  schism,  the  gift  of  miracles 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  passed  from 
their  succession  also.  But  his  allusion  to  the 
affair  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples  must,  we 
apprehend,  expose  our  author  to  severe  an- 
imadversion; and  indeed,  if  be  has  ever 
indulged  any  ambition  of  representing  his 
Alma  Mater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
need  hardly  hesitate  to  advise  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  such  aspirations.  He  would 
at  all  events  have  to  encounter  the  steadiest 
hostility  of  that  section  of  academicians  who 


approved  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints, 
and  are  now  enjoying  with  edification  the 
"Letters  and  Journals"  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  describes  himself  on  his 
title*page  as  "John  Thomas  Allies,  A.  M., 
Rector  of  Launton,  Oxon  ;"*  for  this  Rec- 
tor— besides  an  elaborate  argument  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  reinstitution 
of  monastic  bodies  among  ourselves,  accom- 
panied with  very  dolorous  lamentations  over 
the  helplessness  under  which  our  condition 
must  continue  until  we  shall  have  resumed 
the  practice  of  invoking  the  intercession  of 
the  saints,  and  formally  reunited  ourselves 
to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter — is  at  all  due 
pains  to  exhibit  not  only  his  own  entire  be- 
lief, but  that  of  his  two  fellow-travellers 
(both  also  clergymen  in  English  ordei-s),  in 
those  very  recent  miracles  of  the  Sister 
Ecstatica  and  the  Sister  Addolorata,  the 
previous  attestation  whereof  by  "an  en- 
lightened Roman  Catholic  nobleman  of  our 
age"  had  surprised  the  judicial  understand- 
ing of  the  Plutarch  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  ; 
nay,  Mr.  Allies  and  his  friends  appear  to 
vouch  with  equal  confidence  for  two  miracu- 
lous cures,  effected  in  the  summer  of  1848 
at  Paris,  which  city  they  revisited  very  soon 
afterwards  ;  namely,  the  instant  recovery  of 
sight  by  one  female,  and  the  instant  removal 
of  a  distortion  of  the  spine,  which  had  made 
another,  during  several  years,  a  miserable, 
bed-ridden  cripple,  in  virtue  of  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  on  his  anni- 
versary festival,  with  the  aid,  in  one  of  the 
cases,  of  a  thread  from  the  vestment  of  that 
saint,  swallowed  in  a  glass  of  water.f  If, 
as  these  pious  writers  evidently  believe,  the 
gift  of  miracles  was  granted  for  ever  to  the 
Church  Catholic,  how  can  they  hesitate  to 
act  upon  the  corollary  that  no  ecclesiastical 
body  which  neither  exercises  that  gift  nor 
claims  it  can  be  a  living  member  of  the 
Church  Catholic?  Upon  what  principle  can 
such  men  consent  to  eat  the  bread  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  A.  D.  1849?  Upon  what 
principle,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  dis- 
cipline in  our  system,  are  they  allowed  to 
eat  it  ?  We  cannot  answer  these  questions  ; 
but  we  think  we  may  answer  for  their  indig- 
nation at  Mr.  Curzon's  scepticism  in  re  Sanct'i 
Januarii — as  also  at  the  satisfaction  where- 
with he  reports  that  the  Greek  priests, 
"  like  Protestants,"  always  speak  of  the  holy 
table  (ayioL  rpairs^a),  never  of  the  altar ! 

♦  Published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  post  8vo.,  1849. 

f  Madame  de  Sevigny,  who  knew  this  saint  well, 
says,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  that  be  was  an  agree- 
able man— only  be  cheated  at  cards. 
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We  beg  pardon  for  this  digression.  Let 
us  change  the  scene.  Being  at  Corfu,  one 
October,  our  author  conceived  a  strong  de- 
sire to  beat  for  his  favorite  game  among  the 
monastic  coverts  of  the  adjoming  niain-land  ; 
and  though  the  accomplished  officers  of  the 
garrison,  who  had  no  doubt  that  his  object 
was  snipe-shooting,  advised  him  to  restrain 
his  propensities,  inasmuch  as  some  "  revolu- 
tion, or  rebellion,  or  general  election,  or 
something  of  the  sort  was  going  on,''  and 
robbery  and  murder  must  be  more  than  com- 
monly in  fashion,  the  enthusiastic  sportsman 
would  persist.  For  which  he  thus  rendera 
his  reason : 

"  The  Albanians  are  great  dandies  about  their 
arms :  the  scabbard  of  their  yataghan,  and  the 
stocks  of  their  pistols,  are  almost  always  of  silver, 
as  well  as  their  three  or  four  little  cartridge-boxes, 
whfch  are  frequently  gilt,  and  sometimes  set  with 
garnets  and  coral ;  an  Albanian  is  therefore  worth 
shooting,  even  if  he  is  not  of  another  way  of 
thinking  from  the  gentleman  who  shoots  him.  As 
I  understood,  however,  that  they  did  not  shoot  so 
much  at  Franks,  because  they  usually  have  little 
about  them  worth  taking,  and  are  not  good  to  eat, 
Iconceived  that  1  should  not  run  any  great  risk ; 
and  I  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  be  thwarted  in 
my  intention  of  exploring  some  of  the  monasteries 
of  that  country.  There  is  another  reason  also 
why  Franks  are  seldom  molested  in  the  East : 
every  Arab  or  Albanian  knows  that  if  a  Frank 
has  a  gun  in  his  hand,  which  he  generally  has, 
there  are  two  probabilities,  amounting  almost  to 
certainties,  with  respect  to  that  weapon.  One  is, 
that  it  is  loaded ;  and  the  other  that,  if  the  trigger 
is  pulled,  there  is  a  considerable  chance  of  its 
going  off,  Now,  these  are  circumstances  which 
apply  in  a  much  slighter  degree  to  the  magazine 
of  small  arms  which  he  carries  about  his  own 
person.  But,  beyond  all  this,  when  a  Frank  is 
shot  there  is  such  a  disturbance  made  about  it ! 
Consuls  write  letters — pashas  are  stirred  op — 
guards,  kawasses,  and  tatars  gallop  Hke  mad 
about  the  country,  and  fire  pistols  in  the  air,  and 
live  at  free  quarters  in  the  villages ;  the  marderer 
is  sought  for  everywhere,  and  he,  or  somebody 
else,  is  hanced  to  please  the  consul ;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  population  are  beaten  with  thick 
sticks  ad  libitum.  All  this  is  extremely  disagree- 
able, and  therefore  we  are  seldom  shot  at,  the 
pastime  being  too  dearly  paid  for. 

^'  The  last  Frank  whom  I  heard  of  as  having 
been  killed  in  Albania  was  a  German,  who  was 
studying  botany.  He  rejoiced  in  a  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  and  wandered  about  alone,  picking 
up  herbs  and  flowers  on  the  mountains,  which  he 
put  carefully  into  a  tin  box.  He  continued  un- 
molested for  some  time,  the  universal  opinion 
being  that  he  was  a  powerful  magician,  and  that 
the  herbs  he  was  always  gathering  woidd  enable 
him  to  wither  up  his  enemies  by  some  dreadful 
charm,  and  also  to  detect  every  danger  which 
menaced   him.     Two  or  three  Albamans  had 


watched  him  for  several  days,  hiding  themselves 
carefully  behind  the  rocks  whenever  the  philoso- 
pher turned  towards  them  ;  and  at  last  one  of  the 
gang,  commending  himself  to  all  his  saints, 
rested  his  long  gun  upon  a  stone,  and  shot  the 
German  through  the  body.  The  poor  man  rolled 
over,  but  the  Albanian  did  not  venture  from  his 
hiding-place  until  he  had  loaded  his  gun  again, 
and  then,  ailer  sundry  precautions,  he  came  out, 
keeping  his  eye  upon  the  body,  and  with  his 
friends  behind  him  to  defend  him  in  case  of  need. 
The  botanizer,  however,  was  dead  enough ;  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  Albanians  was  extreme 
when  they  found  that  his  buttons  were  not  gold, 
for  it  was  the  supposed  value  of  these  ornaments 
that  had  incited  them  to  the  deed.'' — p.  238. 

The  stanch  book-hunter,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  excursion  appears  to  have 
been  more  fruitful  of  adventures,  though  not 
of  folios,  than  any  other  in  his  tablets.  Of 
thq  lighter  variety  of  his  experiences,  we  can 
afford  only  one  small  glunpse :  scene,  Para- 
mathia: 

'^  On  inquiring  for  the  person  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction,  I  found  he  was  a  shop- 
keeper who  sold  cloth  in  the  bazaar.  We  ac- 
cordingly went  to  his  shop,  and  found  him  sitting 
among  his  merchandise.  When  he  had  read  the 
letter  lie  was  very  civil,  and,  shutting  up  his  shop, 
walked  on  before  us  to  show  me  the  way  to  his 
house.  It  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the  best 
room  was  immediately  given  up  to  me,  two  old 
ladies  and  three  or  four  young  ones  being  turned 
out  in  a  most  summary  manner.  One  or  two  of 
the  girls  were  very  pretty,  and  they  all  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  attentions  to  their  guest,  look- 
ing at  me  with  great  curiosity,  and  perpetually 
peeping  at  me  tnrough  the  curtain  which  hung 
over  the  door,  and  running  away  when  they 
thought  they  were  observed. 

"  The  prettiest  of  these  damsels  had  only  been 
married  a  short  time;  who  her  husband  was,  or 
where  he  lived,  I  could  not  make  out,  but  she 
amused  me  by  her  anxiety  to  display  her  smart, 
new  clothes.  She  went  and  put  on  a  new  capote, 
a  sort  of  white  frock  coat,  without  sleeves,  em- 
brddered  in  bright  colors  down  the  seams,  which 
showed  her  figuri9  to  advantage ;  and  then  she 
took  it  off  again,  and  put  on  another  garment, 
giving  me  ample  opportunity  of  admiring  its 
effect.  I  expressed  my  surprise  and  admiration 
in  bad  Greek,  which,  however,  the  fair  Albanian 
appeared  to  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 
She  kindly  corrected  some  of  my  sentences,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  improved  rapidly 
under  her  care,  if  she  had  not  always  run  away 
whenever  she  heard  any  one  creaking  about  on 
the  rickety  boards  of  the  anteroom  and  staircase. 
The  other  ladies,  who  were  settling  themselves 
in  a  large  gaunt  room  close  by,  kept  up  an  in- 
terminable clatter,  and  displayed  such  unbounded 
powers  of  conversation,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  any  one  of  them  could  hear  what  all  the 
Others  said ;  till  at  last  the  master  of  the  house 
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Came  up  again,  and  then  there  was  a  lull."-^p. 
243. 

His  intercourse  with  the  Patriots,  or 
Klephts,  was  frequent,  and  is  described  with 
special  liveliness.  We  again  confine  ourselves 
to  one  specimen.  Mahomed  Pasha,  Vizier 
of  Janina,  gave  him  a  circular  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  chief  persons  in  all  towns 
of  the  interior.  Entering  Messovo,  under- 
stood to  be  a  place  of  steady  loyalty,  the 
hatred  and  terror  of  the  new  Anti-Turklaw 
League,  he  cantered  confidently  up  the 
street  till  he  reached  a  considerable  com- 
pany of  the  aristocracy  seated  with  their 
pipes  under  an  awning  by  a  fountain,  and, 
producing  the  Pasha's  document,  requested 
to  be  informed  of  the  name  and  whereabouts 
of  "the  chief  person  in  this  town."  A 
most  portly  gentleman,  splendidly  clad  in 
red  velvet,  and  with  a  bazaar  of  beautiful 
daggers  and  pistols  about  his  belts,  took  the 
rescript  with  polite  alacrity,  and,  having  read 
it,  asked  the  others  with  a  condescending 
smile  if  there  could  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
the  right  man ;  to  which  receiving  the  ex- 
pected answer,  he  immediately  tore  off  a 
scrap  of  the  Vizier's  paper,  scribbled  there- 
upon some  Romaic  hieroglyphics,  and,  hand- 
ing it  back,  bade  him  go  on  and  prosper ; 
the  Milordos  Inglesis  need  only  give  that 
billet  to  the  fij^t  soldiers  he  met  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Pindus,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  would  at  once  constitute  themselves  a 
guard  for  his  Excellency's  protection,  and 
see  him  safe  to  the  famous  monasteries  of 
Meteora.  Thus  fortified,  Milordos  pursued 
his  journey  for  a  few  hours  among  rough 
hills  and  thick  box-groves : 

"  This  path  continued  for  some  distance  until 
we  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  ledge  so 
narrow  that  two  horses  could  not  go  abreast. 
Here,  as  I  was  riding  quietly  along,  I  beard  an 
exclamation  in  front  of  "  Robbers !  robbers !"  and 
sure  enough,  out  of  one  of  the  thickets  of  box- 
trees  there  advanced  three  or  four  bright  gun- 
barrels,  which  were  speedily  followed  by  some 
gentlemen  in  dirty  white  jackets  and  fustanellas, 
who,  in  a  short  and  abrupt  style  of  eloquence, 
commanded  us  to  stand.  This  of  course  we  were 
obliged  to  do ;  and  as  I  was  getting  out  my  pistol, 
one  of  the  individuals  in  white  presented  his  aun 
at  me,  and  upon  my  looking  round  to  see  whetiier 
my  tall  Albanian  servant  was  preparing  to  sup- 
port me,  I  saw  Mtn  quietly  half-cock  his  gun  and 
sling  it  back  over  his  shoulder,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  his  head  as  much  as  to  say,  *It  is  no  use 
resisting ;  we  are  caught ;  there  are  too  many  of 
them.'  So  I  bolted  the  locks  of  the  four  barrels 
of  my  pistol  carefully,  hoping  that  the  bolts 
would  form  an  impediment  to  my  being  shot  with 


my  own  weapon  after  I  had  been  robbed  of  it. 
The  place  was  so  narrow  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  running  away,  and  there  we  sat  on 
horseback,  looking  silly  enough  I  dare  say. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  chattering 
among  the  robbers,  and  they  asked  the  Albanian 
various  questions  to  which  I  piad  no  attention, 
all  my  faculties  being  engrossed  in  watching  the 
proceedings  of  the  party  in  front,  who  were  ex- 
amining Oie  effects  in  the  panniers  of  the  bag- 
gage-mule. First  they  pulled  out  my  bag  of 
clothes,  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground ;  then  oat 
came  the  sugar  and  the  coffee,  and  whatever  else 
there  was.  Some  of  the  men  had  hold  of  the 
poor  muleteer,  and  a  loud  argument  was  going  on 
between  him  and  his  captors.  I  did  not  like  all 
this ;  but  my  rage  was  excited  to  a  violent  pitch 
when  I  saw  one  man  appropriatine^  to  his  own 
use  the  half  of  a  certain  fat  tender  cold  fowl, 
whereof  1  had  eaten  the  other  half  with  much 
appetite  and  satisfaction.  '  Let  that  fowl  alone, 
you  scoundrel !'  said  I,  in  good  English ;  *  put  it 

down,  will  you  ?   if  you  don't  Til !*    The 

man,  surprised  at  this  address  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  put  down  the  fowl,  and  looked  up  with 
wonder  at  the  explosion  of  ire  which  his  actions 
had  called  forth.  *  That  is  right,'  said  I,  *  my 
good  fellow ;  it  is  too  good  for  such  a  dirty  brute 
as  you.'  *  Let  us  see,  said  I  to  the  Albanian,  '  if 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ;  say  1  am  the  King 
of  England's  uncle,  or  mndson,  or  particular 
friend,  and  that  if  we  are  hurt  or  robbed  he  will 
send  all  manner  of  ships  and  armies,  and  hang 
everybody,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  rest. 
Talk  big,  O  man !  and  don't  spare  ffreat  words ; 
they  cost  nothing,  and  let  us  see  what  that  will 
do.*^ " 

We  are  sorry  not  to  quote  the  rest  of  the 
story.  By  and  by  he  was  told  they  would 
carry  him  before  their  immediate  superior, 
and  he  was  led  through  a  wilderness  of 
ravines  to  a  little  encampment  on  Mount 
Pindus.  The  commanding  officer  here  was 
at  first  sulky  enough,  but  when  he  had  at 
last  contrived  to  make  out  the  Messovo  scrap, 
things  instantly  put  on  a  new  face.  All  was 
civility — a  comfortable  supper,  plenty  of 
wine,  and  assurance  of  a  stout  guard  for  the 
morrow.  He  had  supposed  the  stranger  to 
be  one  of  those  mean-spirited  Franks  who 
approved  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and  consorted 
wnth  the  tyrant  of  Janina — but  since  it  was 
a  friend  of  his  own  General,  whatever  the 
Patriot  Klephts  could  do  for  Milordos  was 
heartily  at  his  service.  The  General  of  the 
insurgents,  the  reader  sees,  was  no  other 
than  the  dignitary  in  red  velvet,  who  had 
answered  to  the  character  of  "  chief  person 
in  Messovo."  He  was  a  good-natured  rebel, 
and  liked  a  joke,  and  to  his  humorous  turn 
Mr.  Curzon  owed  the  only  scrap  of  penman- 
ship that  could  have  been  of  any  use  to  him 
at  that  epoch  anywhere  near  Mount  Pindus. 
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The  captain  obeyed  the  general,  the  detacU- 
ment  obeyed  the  captain,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted with  honesty  and  decorum  to  the  ei- 
traordinary  valley  from  which  the  convent- 
capped  diffi  of  Meteora  arise  like  so  many 
towers,  or,  in  some  cases,  chimneys.  On  his 
return,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  he  of  the 
red  velvet  had  become,  by  a  Gudden  conver- 
sion in  politics,  reconciled  to  the  Vizier,  and 
was  now  demure  as  well  as  df/ncfo  the  chief 
person  in  Messovo.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment had,  moreover,  been  favored  with  hU 
bill  for  the  expenses  of  his  insurrection ; 
and  the  section  of  the  population  that  bad 
fought  and  bled,  and  been  burnt  out  and 

g'undcred,  in  defense  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
asha,  were  grumbling  over  a  tax  imposed 
upon  them  for  the  defraying  «f  the  said  blU  ; 
which,  in  the  comparatively  uaenlightened 
time  of  Viscount  Melbourne,  seemed  strange 
work  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  Milordoa.  But 
we  nil  get  wiser  as  we  advance  in  life.  And 
now  for  the  most  singular  scenery  into  which 
his  yet  rebellious  Klephts  bad  escorted  him 
— the  holy  vale  and  rocks  of  Mct«ora : 

"  Thn  end  of  a  rantre  of  rocky  hills  seems  to 
have  been  broken  oif  by  some  earthquake  or 
waaheJ  away  by  the  deluffe,  lenving  only  a  series 
of  twenty  or  thirty  tall,  ihin,  smooth,  needle-like 
rocks,  many  hundred  feet  in  height ;  some  like 
girantic  (u^ks,  some  shaped  111m  sugar-loaves, 
and  some  like  vast  HlalBgmit«e.  These  rocke 
surround  a  beaatiful  grassy  plain,  on  three  sides 
of  which  there  grow  groups  of  detached  trees, 
like  Cho^  in  an  Engfish  park.  Some  of  the 
rocks  shoot  up  quite  clean  and  perpendicularly 
from  the  smooth  green  grass;  some  are  in  clus- 
ters ;  some  stand  alone  like  nbeliaks ;  nothing 
can  be  mure  strange  and  wonderful  than  this  ro~ 
mantic  region,  which  is  nnlike  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  either  before  or  since.  In  Switzer- 
bnd,  Saxony,  the  Tyrol,  or  any  other  moanlain- 
ons  region  whero  1  nave  been,  there  is  nothingat 
til  to  M  coininred  to  theae  extraordinary  peaks, 

d  this  licaiilifiTl  ^niWiiiii]iliitli'Mtm  tlrercare 
liole.i,  M)iin>  of  ivliich  appear 
nst  of  tliem  are  itrtilkial ;  for 
I  agc9  of  monastic  fanalieiam 
hermits  roosted  in  these  pigeon- 
are  BO  high  up  the 
ihe  poor  old  genlle- 
■  !  ■  ii.i  in  ;  whilst  olliera  are 
iuichorites  who  bur- 
,  I'ti-quenlly  afforded 
I  roving  Saracene ;  iti- 
%  la  have  been  a  fash- 
as  la  the  twelfth  ccn- 
Sooes,  and  in  small,  stiff 
jCgrounds,  we   sec   many 
^Sl  men  oa^H||Bck  in 
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lures  the  monks  and  hermits  are  represented  in 

nowns  made  of  a  kind  of  coarse  matting,  and 
tliey  have  long  beards,  and  some  of  them  are  cov- 
ered with  hair;  these  I  take  it  were  the  ones 
most  (o  be  admired,  as  in  the  Greek  Chnrch 
^inclity  is  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  beauty. 
All  Greek  saints  are  painfulfy  ugly,  but  the  her- 
mits  are  much  uglier,  dirtier,  and  older  than  the 
real ;  they  must  have  been  very  fusty  people  be- 
sides, eating  roots,  and  living  in  holes  like  rats 
and  mice.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  they  could  have  persuaded 
themselves  that, by  living  in  this  useless, inactive 
way,  they  were  leading  holy  lives.  They  wore 
dut  the  rocks  with  their  knees  in  prayer;  the 
rliffs  resounded  with  their  groans ;  sometimes 
ihey  banged  their  breaeta  with  a  big  stone,  far  a 
change  ;  and  seme  wore  chains  and  iron  girdles 
round  their  emaciated  forma  ;  but  they  did  noth- 
ing to  benefit  their  kind.  Still  there  is  something 
iTTsnd  in  the  strength  and  constancy  of  their  faith. 
They  left  their  homes  and  riches  and  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world,  to  retire  to  these  dens  and 
'  caves  of  the  eartti,  to  be  subjected  to  cold  and 
hunger,  pain  and  death,  that  tliey  might  do  honor 
to  their  God,  aAer  their  own  fushion,  and  trust- 
ing that,  by  mortifying  the  body  in  ibis  world, 
they  should  gain  happiness  for  the  soul  in  the 
world  to  come ;  and  therefore  peace  be  with  their 
memory  ! 
"  On  the  tops  of  these  rocks  in  different  diiec- 

iwenty-four    which 
lieights.     How  anything  e 

Sinnacle  of  rock  we 
ut  the  mystery  wai 

y  upwards,  among  a  labyrinth  of  smaller  rocks 
cliffs,  by  a  romantic  path  which  afforded  na 
from  time  to  time  beautiful  views  of  the  green 
vale  below  ui,  we  at  length  found  ourselves  on 
elevated  platform  of  rock,  which  1  may  com- 
pare to  the  flat  roof  of  the  church;  while  tha 
looastery  of  B^rlaam  stood  perpendicularly  above 
s,  on  the  tap  of  a  much  higher  rock,  like  the 
iwer  cf  this  church.  Here  we  fired  off  a  gnn, 
which  was  intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  knocking  at  the  door  in  more  civilized  places ; 
and  we  all  strained  our  necks  in  looking  up  at 
tlie  monastery,  to  see  whether  any  answer  woald 
be  made  to  our  call.  Presently  wc  were  hailed 
by  some  one  In  the  sky,  whose  voice  came  down 
to  us  like  the  cry  of  a  bird ;  and  we  saw  the  face 
and  grey  beard  of  an  old  monk  some  hundred  feet 
above  us  peeringout  of  a  kind  of  window  or  door. 
He  asked  us  who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted, 
and  BO  forth  ;  to  which  we  replied,  that  we  were 
travellers,  harmless  people,  who  wished  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  monastery  to  stay  the  night ;  that 
we  bad  come  all  the  way  from  Corfu  to  see  the 
wonders  of  Meteors,  ana,  as  it  was  now  getting 
late,  we  appealed  to  his  feelings  of  hospitality 
and  Christian  benevolence,  'who  are  those 
with  you  V  said  he.  '  Oh  1  moat  respectable  peo- 
ple,' we  answered ;  ■  gendemen  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  have  come  with  us  across  the  moun- 
tains from  Messovo.' 
**Tbe  appeannca  of  our  escoit  did  not  pleaae 


crowned    their    airy 

—  '■pt  a  bird  was  to  ar- 

I  the  distance  on  a 

'e  than  we  could  divine ; 
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the  monk,  and  we  feared  that  he  would  not  ad- 
mit US  into  the  monastery ;  but  at  length  he  let 
down  a  thin  cord,  to  which  I  attached  a  letter  of 
introduction  which  I  had  brought  from  Corfu ; 
and  after  some  delay  a  much  larger  rope  was 
seen  descending  with  a  hook  at  the  end — to 
which  a  strong  net  was  attached.  On  its  reach- 
ing the  rock  on  which  we  stood,  the  net  was 
spread  open ;  my  two  servanis  sat  down  upon  it ; 
and  the  four  corners  being  attached  to  the  book, 
a  signal  was  made,  and  they  began  slowly  ascend- 
ing into  the  air,  twisting  round  and  round  like  a 
leg  of  mutton  hanging  to  a  bottle-jack.  The 
rope  was  old  and  mended,  and  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  door  above  was,  we  afterwards 
learned,  37  fathoms,  or  222  feet.  When  they 
reached  the  top  I  saw  two  stout  monks  reach  their 
arms  out  of  the  door  and  pull  in  the  two  ser- 
vants by  main  force,  as  there  was  no  contrivai^ce 
like  a  turning-crane  for  bringing  them  nearer  to 
the  landing-place.  The  whole  process  appeared 
80  dangerous,  that  I  determined  to  go  up  by 
climbing  a  scries  of  ladders  which  were  suspend- 
ed by  large  wooden  pegs  on  the  face  uf  the  preci- 
pice, and  which  reached  the  top  of  the  rock  in 
another  direction,  round  a  corner  to  the  right. 
The  lowest  ladder  was  approached  by  a  pathway 
leading  to  a  rickety  wooden  platform  which  over- 
hung a  deep  gorge.  From  this  point  the  ladders 
hung  perpenoicularly  upon  the  bare  rock,  and  I 
climoed  up  three  or  four  of  them  very  soon  ;  but 
coming  to  one,  the  lower  end  of  which  had  swung 
away  from  the  top  of  the  one  below,  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  stretching  across  from  the  one  to  the 
other ;  and  here  unluckily  I  looked  down,  and 
found  that  I  had  turned  a  sort  of  angle  in  the 
precipice,  and  that  I  was  not  over  the  rocky  plat- 
form where  I  had  left  the  horses,  but  that  the 
precipice  went  sheer  down  to  eo  tremendous  a 
depth,  that  my  head  turned  when  I  surveyed  the 
distant  valley  over  which  I  was  hanging  in  the 
air  like  a  fly  on  a  wall.  The  monks  in  the  mon- 
astery saw  me  hesitate,  and  called  out  to  me  to 
take  courage  and  hold  on  ;  and,  making  an  effort, 
1  overcame  my  dizziness,  and  clambered  up  to  a 
small  iron  door,  through  which  I  crept  into  a  court 
of  the  monastery,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  the 
monks  and  the  two  servants  who  had  been  hauled 

up  by  the  rope I  forthwitli  made 

myself  at  home,  and  took  a  stroll  among  the 
courts  and  gardens  of  the  monastery  while  dinner 
or  supper,  whichever  it  might  be  called,  was  get- 
ling  ready.  I  soon  stuniblcd  upon  the  Agoume- 
nos  (the  lord  abbot)  of  this  aerial  monastery,  and 
we  prowled  about  together,  peeping  into  rooms, 
visiting  the  church,  and  poking  about  until  it  be- 
gan to  get  dark  ;  and  then  I  asked  him  to  dinner 
in  his  own  room ;  but  he  could  eat  no  meat,  so 
I  ate  the  more  myself,  and  he  made  up  for  it  by 
other  savory  messes,  cooked  partly  by  my  ser- 
vants and  partly  by  the  monks.  He  was  an  old- 
ish man.  He  did  not  dislike  sherry,  though  he 
preferred  rosoglio,  of  which  I  always  carried  a 
few  botlles  with  me  in  my  monastic  excursions. 
The  abbot  and  I,  and  another  holy  father  frater- 
nized, and  slapped  each  other  on  the  back,  till  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed ;  when  the  two  venerable 
monks  gave  me  their  blessing  and  stumbled  out 


of  the  room ;  and  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of 
time  I  was  sound  asleep." — p.  286. 


In  this  convent  of  Barlaam  (not  Balaam,) 
he  admired  the  kitchen,  perched  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice,  square   in  its  plan, 
with  a  steep  roof  of  stone,  the  centre  thereof 
open    to  the  sky.     Within,  upon  a    square 
platform  of  stone,  rested  four  huge  pillars, 
supporting  the  roof.     This  platform  was  the 
hearth  where  the  fire  hlazed,  while  smaller 
fires  of  charcoal   could  be   lit  upon   stone 
dressers  all  round  the  wall,  so  that  the  whole 
building  was  chimney  and  fireplace  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  him   to  wonder  how,  when  a 
great  dinner  was  in  hand  for  a  feast-day, 
the  cooks  could  escape  heing  roasted,  as  well 
as  the  lambs,  pigs,  and  turkeys.   The  kitchen 
at  Glastonbury  is  somewhat  like  this,  but 
cannot   pretend   to   its   antiquity.      In   the 
course  of  the  second  evening,  after  another 
episode  of  sweet  drams  and  clapping  on  the 
back,  the  Agoumenos  and  the  Milordos  ad- 
journed privately  to  the  library,  and  two  Co- 
dices, both   of  the  Gospels — one,   a   large 
quarto,  richly  ornamented  with  miniatures, 
the  other,  a  small  one,  in  gold  semi-unoials 
on  purple  vellum,  with  the  original  binding 
of  silver  filigree,  and  which  had  once  proba- 
bly been  the  pocket  volume  of  some  Palaeo- 
logus   or   Comnenus,  were  secured  for  the 
library  at  Parham,  in  consideration  of  certain 
pieces  of  yellow  dross,  which  the  worthy  ab- 
bot "  seemed  to   pocket  with  the  sincerest 
satisfaction,"  and  of  which  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  made 
any  mention  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
"  Never"  (says  Mr.  C.)  "  was  any  one  more 
welcome  to  his  money,  though  I  left  but  lit- 
tle to  pay  my  expenses  back  to  Corfu.    Such 
books  would  be  treasures  in  the  finest  national 
collection  jn  Europe."     In  some  of  the  other 
nests  near  St.  Barlaam,  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  make  farther  acquisitions,  but  still  he  con- 
trived to  get  back  in  honor  and  credit  to  the 
mess-table  at  Corfu,  where  without  question 
he  found  hearty  sympathy  in  respect  of  the 
exquisite  semi-uncials,  the  purple  vellum,  the 
tri-color  miniatures,  and   the   Pakeological 
filigree. 

We  must  make  a  brave  skip  from  1835  to 
1837,  and  from  Meteora  to  Mount  Athos. 
In  starting  for  this  among  tlfe  last  of  his 
Levantine  battues,  Mr.  Curzon  had  uncom- 
mon advantages.  He  had  been  passing  some 
weeks  at  Constantinople  as  the  guest  of 
Lord  Ponsonby,  and,  merely  as  the  English 
ambassador's  friend,  might  well  have  counted 
on  the  patronage  of  the  Byzantine  Patri* 
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arch ;  but  he  was  moreover  provided  with  a 
letter  from  Archbishop  Howley. 

"  When  we  had  smoked  our  pipen  for  a  while, 
and  all  the  servants  had  gone  away,  T  presented 
the  letter.  It  was  received  in  due  form ;  and 
read  aloud  to  the  Patriarch,  first  in  English,  and 
then  translated  into  Greek.  *And  wm),'  quoth 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  *  who  is  this 
Archbishop  ?'  *  Why,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.'   *  Archbishop  of  what  V  said  the  Patriarch. 

*  Cantjerhuryy   said  I.    *  Oh !'  said  the  Patriarch. 

*  Ah !  yes  !  and  who  is  he  V  Here  all  my  Eng- 
lish friends  and  myself  were  taken  aback  sadly ; 
we  had  not  imagined  that  the  high-priest  before 
us  could  be  ignorant  of  such  a  matter  as  the 
one  in  question.  The  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  successor  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  and  the  heresiarch  Nestorius, 
seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  there  were  any  other 
denominations  of  Christians  besides  those  of  his 
own  church  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is 
merely  the  puppet  of  an  intriguing  faction  of  the 
Greek  bankers  and  usurers  of  the  Fanar,  who 
select  for  the  office  some  man  of  straw  whom 
they  feel  secure  they  can  rule,  and  whose  ap- 
pointment they  obtain  by  a  heavy  bribe  paid  to 
the  Sultan  ;  for  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  appointed  by  the  Mahommedan  Emperor. 

"  We  explained,  and  said  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  great 
learning  and  his  Christian  virtues ;  that  he  was 
the  primate  and  chief  of  the  great  reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  a  personage  of  such 
high  degree  that  he  ranked  next  to  the  blood- 
royal  ;  that  from  time  immemorial  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  the  great  dignitary  who 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  our  kings — 
those  kings  whoso  power  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world ;  and  that  this  present 
Archbishop  and  Primate  had  himself  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  King  William  iV.,  and 
that  he  would  also  soon  crown  our  young  Queen. 

*  Well,'  replied  the  Patriarch,  *  but  how  is  that  ? 
how  can  it  happen  Uiat  the  head  of  your  church 
is  only  an  Archbishop  ?  whereas  I,  the  Patriarchy 
command  other  patriarchs,  and  under  them  arch- 
bishops, archimandrites,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  ?  How  can  these  things  fc  ?  I  can- 
not write  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop   of— of — .'       *0f   Canterbury,'    said    I. 

*  Yes,  of  Canterbury ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  he 
who  is  only  an  archbishop  can  by  any  possibility 
be  the  head  of  a  Christian  hierarchy ;  but  as  you 
come  from  the  British  embassy  I  will  give 
my  letters,  which  will  ensure  your  reception  mto 
every  monastery  which  acknowledges  the  su- 
premacy of  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.' " 

In  a  few  days  the  patriarchal  firman  was 
received,  and  the  fees  thereon  duly  dis- 
charged.    With  this  authoritative  epistle* 

♦  "  To  the  blessed  Inspectors,  Officers,  Chiefs,  and 
Representatives  of  the  Holy  Community  of  the 
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in  his  hands  Mr.  Curzon  (having  safely 
weathered  sundry  squalls  and  outsaded  one 
or  two  supposed  pirates)  arrived  amongst 
the  marvels  of  the  holy  peninsula,  and 
visited  in  succession  all  its  monasteries,  save 
one,  renowned  for  its  figs,  but  supposed  to 
have  lost  long  before  all  its  precious  vellums. 
These  establishments  are  in  number  twenty- 
one,  and  of  all  sizes ;  in  some  he  found  one 
hundred  monks,  with  accommodations  for  as 
many  more ;  but  half  of  the  brethren  are 
usually  absent  on  agricultural  duty,  located 
for  the  time  in  outlying  celh — that  b,  com- 
fortable little  farm-houses  among  the  glens 
of  the  inner  region  ;  others  are  of  compara- 
tively small  consequence,  the  whole  fraternity 
not  exceeding  perhaps  a  dozen,  besides  the 
agoumenos.  All  or  most  are  still  well  en- 
dowed, and  in  fair  condition,  despite  in- 
numerable heavy  blows  and  great  dis- 
couragements in  former  ages  of  the  Turk- 
ocracv;  and  though  severely  injured  and 
plundered,  many  of  them,  but  yesterday 
during  the  wars  of  the  Greek  revolution, 
when  the  Christian  patriots  were  not  very 
particular  as  to  their  selection  of  spots  on  the 
Ottoman  sea-board  for  a  foray,  nor  the  Otto- 
man soldiers  in  distinguishing  between  Oreek 
rebels  and  Greek  victims  of  the  licence  of 
rebellion.  The  scenery  is  most  charming. 
Mr.  Curzon  linsfcrs  with  fond  memory  over 
the  "  rocks  of  white  marble"  garnished 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  sight  of  which 
would  make  Mr.  Paxton  gape  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  sigh — the  gorgeous  woods — the 
majestic  central  peak,  which  would  not,  he 
thinks,  have  been  improved  by  being  hewn 
into  an  image  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
Paradise  of  monks  includes  some  tracts  of 
very  rich   soil.      Their   farms  yield    good 

Holy  Mountain,  and  to  the  Holy  Fathers  of  tlw 
same,  and  of  all  other  Sacred  Convents,  our  heloved 
Sons.  We,  Grogorios,  Patriarch,  Archbishop  Uni- 
Tersal,  <Sec.,  <&&,  (&c  Peace  be  to  you.  The  Dearer 
of  the  present,  our  patriarchal  sheet,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Curzon,  of  a  noble  English  family,  re- 
commended to  us  by  most  worthy  and  much-hon- 
ored persons,  intending  to  travel,  and  wishic^  to  b^ 
instructed  in  the  old  and  new  philology,  thinks  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  rcpainng  to  those  sacred 
convents  "which  may  have  any  connection  with  bia 
intentions.  We  recommend  his  person,  therefore,  to 
you  all;  and  we  order  that  you  not  only  receive 
him  with  every  esteem  and  hospitality,  but  give 
him  precise  and  dear  explanations  to  all  his  inter- 
rogations relative  to  his  philological  examinations, 
obliging  yourselves,  and  lending  yourselves,  in  a 
manner  not  only  fully  to  satisfy  and  content  him, 
but  so  that  he  slmll  approve  of  and  praise  your 
conduct  This  we  desire  and  require  to  be  executed, 
rewarding  you  with  the  Divine  and  with  our  bless- 
ing. Gaxooaios,  Universal  Patriarch." 
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;  they  are  active  timber-merchants, 
and  supply  quantities  of  com,  fruit,  oil,  and 
beef  to  the  Constantinople  raarliets.  Neither 
butcher-meat  nor  smoliing  is  allowed  within 
the  sacred  region,  hut  in  some  of  the  colleges 
the  fish  dinners  seem  almost  to  rival  Green- 
wich, and  Mr.  Curzon  speaks  with  awful 
admiration  of  their  wine-cellars — he  "  never 
nw  such  tuns,  except  at  Heidelberg."  In 
aerer&l  the  libraries  are  still  considerable, 
but  the  sprinkhngof  anything  but  Byzantine 
divinity  is  small  in  the  best  of  them.  Only 
one  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  seems  to  have 
impressed  Mr.  Curzon  as  a  man  of  any  pre- 
tanuooa  to  learning,  but  several  were  well- 
bred,  gentlemanlike  Amphitryons.  Among 
the  Fellows  he  found  three  or  four  of 
■ome  attainments ;  one  could  speak  French, 
me  German,  several  a  sort  of  Italian — the 
Electa  of  housing  Dow  and  then  foreign 
wanderers  who  relished  the  fish-pot  and 
twallowed  the  vows.  Where  the  abbot  was 
also  librarian,  or  bad  the  officer  so  designa- 
ted in  his  special  confidence,  Mr.  CurEon 
fomid  little  difficulty  about  buying  sucb 
books  as  smit,  his  fancy.  In  general,  when 
such  transactions  must  take  place  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  brotherhood  at  large,  it 
was  hopeless  to  deal — their  childish  igno- 
rance uid  extravagant  expectations  baffled 
the  Frank.  He  brought  away  two  saddle- 
bags and  a  tnlnk  well  stufTca  with  literary 
pnies,  for  the  enumeration  and  laudation  of 
which  we  have  not  at  present  roorn,  and  also 
■ome  few  pieces  (for  one  or  two  of  the 
Heads  were  over-tempted)  of  church-plate 
— goblets  and  paterae  of  rare  Byzantine 
workmanship,  probably  among  the  oldest 
articles  of  the  class  now  in  e:sistence.  But 
his  mouth  watered  in  vfun  at  the  sight  of  the 
grandest  and,  of  course,  most  celebrated 
objects — things  too  sure  to  be  missed  and 
inquired  about — for  example,  the  "glorious 
triptic"  at  St.  Laura — pure  gold,  eighteen 
indies  high — set  over  externally  •'  with 
emeralds,  pearls  and  rubies  as  large  as 
■ixpences,  and  a  double  row  of  diamondt — 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  this  stone  that 
I  have  seen ;"  in  the  interior  "  wholly 
covered  with  engraved  figures  of  saints  which 
were  full  of  precious  stones" — altogether 
"a  superb  work  of  art,"  and  the  undoubted 
gift  of  the  Emperor  Nicephoms  Phocas,  the 
founder  of  the  monastery.  This  great  con- 
Tent  has  two  churches,  besides  separate 
cbapela.  The  architecture  is  like  that  of 
tiie  buildings  erected  in  Constantinople  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries — that 
Bymntine  of  which  St.  Uarc'a  at  Venice  is 
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the  finest  specimen  in  the  West;  but  he 

thought  the  resemblance  was  slill  closer  to 
the  chapel  in  the  ancient  palace  at  Palermo. 
Theru  are,  however,  few  raosnics  on  Mount 
Athos,  the  churches  and  chapels  depending 
for  decoration  on  fresco  paintings  of  saints 
and  the  last  judgment.  This  last  em- 
blazons every  porch,  or  Galilee,  in  the 
peninsula : 

"In  the?e  pictures,  which  are  often  of  im- 
mense tite,  the  artists  evidently  took  much  more 
pains  to  represent  the  uncoathneRS  of  ihc  devils 
than  the  beauty  of  the  angels,  who,  in  all  these 
ancient  frescoes,  are  a  very  hard-favored  set 
The  chief  devil  is  very  big ;  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
scene,  and  is  always  marvellonsly  hidconi',  with  a 
great  mouth  and  long  lecth,  with  which  he  is 
usually  gnewing  two  or  three  sinners  who,  to 
judge  from  the  expression  of  his  hce,  mnst  be 
very  naoBeous  articles  of  food.  He  stands  up  to 
his  middle  in  a  red  pool  which  is  intended  for  (ire, 
and  wherein  numerous  little  einners  are  dis- 
poning themselves  like  fish  Jn  all  eons  of  alti- 
tudes, but  withaut  looking  at  all  alarmed  or  un- 
happy. On  one  side  of  the  picture  an  angel  is 
weighing  a  few  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  others 
are  capering  abont  in  company  with  some  smaller 
devils,  who  cvidcnily  lead  a  merry  life  of  it. 
The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  seated  in  a  row  on 
a  long  hard  bench  very  high  up  in  the  picture ; 
thesearealloldmen  withbrards;  some  are  covered 
with  hair,  others  richly  clothed,  anchorites  and 

Crinces  being  the  only  persons  elevated  to  the 
ench.  They  have  good  stout  glories  round 
their  heads,  which  in  rich  churches  arc  gilt,  and 
in  the  poorer  ones  are  painted  yellow,  and  look 
like  large  straw  hats.  These  personages  arc 
severe  and  grim  of  countenance,  and  look  by  no 
means  comfortable  or  at  home  ;  ihcy  each  hold  a 
large  book,  and  give  you  the  Idea  that  except  for 
the  honor  of  the  thing  they  would  bo  much  hap- 
pier in  company  with  (be  wicked  little  sinners 
and  merry  imps  in  the  crimson  lake  below. 
This  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  as  much 
conventional  as  the  ponra its  of  the  saints;  it  is 
I  almost  always  tlie  same,  and  a  correct  rrpresciil- 
I  ation  of  a  part  of  it  is  to  bo  srcn  in  t)ie  ta^t  print 
of  the  rare  volume  of  the  Mnnle  Samo  di  Dio, 
which  contains  the  three  earliest  engravings 
known:  it  would  almost  appear  thai  the  print 
must  have  t)een  copied  from  one  of  thoFc  ancient 
Greek  frescoes.  It  is  diOicnll  (o  conceive  how 
any  one,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  can  have  been 
simple  enongh  to  look  upon  these  rjuaint  and  al}- 
surd  paintings  with  foelinn*  of  religions  awe; 
but  some  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  .\lannlBin  do 
BO  even  now,  and  were  evidently  scandaiiied 
when  they  saw  me  smile." 

Mr.  Curzon  here  odds  a  note  showing  that. 
however  modem  Franks  may  smile,  one  of 
these  pictures  was  really  the  cause  of  a 
whole  nation's  embracing  Christianity — 

"  Bogoris,  king  of  Bulgaria,  having  written  to 
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ConBUniinople  for  a  painter  to  decorsle  the  walls 
orhia  palace,  a  monk  named  Meihodius  was  aent 
to  him — all  Imowledge  of  the  aria,  in  Iboae  days, 
being  confined  to  the  clergy.  The  king  desired 
MethndiuB  lo  paint  on  a  ccrlain  wall  tlic  most 
terrible  picture  [hat  he  could  imagine  ;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  the  king's  sinter,  who  ha^  embracd 
Chriatianity  «ome  years  before  whilst  in  captivity 
at  Constantinople,  the  monastic  artist  produced 
HO  fearful  a  representation  of  the  torments  of  the 
condemned  in  the  next  world,  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  converting  Boforia  to  the  Christian  faith. 
In  conaeqacnce  of  thia  event,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  dispatched  a  bishop  to  Bulgaria,  , 
who  baptized  the  king  by  the  name  of  Michael, 
in  the  year  865.  Before  long,  his  loyal  subjects, 
following  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  were 
converted  also ;  and  Christianity  from  that  period 
became  thercligion  of  the  land.  — p.  365.* 

We  noticed,  near  the  beginning  of  our 
paper,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  about 
the  art  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  th.it  Mr.  Cur^on  had  not  read,  be- 
fore he  published  his  volume,  the  very  in- 
structive and  curious  work  of  MM.  Dindron 
ftnd  Durand :  ' De  I'Iconographie  Chrclienne, 
Grecque  et  Latine'  (Paris,  1645).  It  in- 
cludes a.  translation  of  a  Byzantine  treatise, 
"EpfMveia  Tjjg  Zuoyfo-pxTiS.  which  Father 
Joasaph,  a  monk  of  Athos,  and  the  chief 
artist  of  that  peninsula,  communicated  in 
1839  to  M.  Dindron,  on  finding  the  French- 
man astonished  with  the  rapidity  of  his  pen- 
cil in  the  decoration  of  a  new  church  for  the 
convcDtofSt  Elsphigmenou,  and  the  exactness 
with  which  he  was  reproducing  the  usual 
type  of  every  saint  in  the  calendnr.  In  this 
work,  which  begins  with  quoting'  the  Nicean 
Canon  — "  Art  belongs  to  the  painter  of 
Holy  Objects,  but  not  Invention" — M.  Din- 
dron found  the  code  so  familiar  to  JoasapVa 
memory,  thai  he  but  rarely  had  occasion  to 
re-open  its  page.  Here  not  only  is  the 
length  of  nose,  and  lip,  and  brow  for  every 
particular  prophet  and  martyr  set  down, 
with  the  tint  of  hajr,  the  nrrnngcmcnt  of 
robes  to  the  smallest  fold,  and  the  text  of 
the  Bible  to  bo  inscribed  on  his  skirt,  but  the 
rule  is  equally  precise  for  the  proportions 
and  cobr  of  the  ass  of  Balaam,  the  cock  of 
Peter,  the  whale  of  Jonah,  the  apes  and 
peacocks  of  Solomon,  and  every  animal  in 
holy  writ.     M.  Dindron  dwells  on  the  apple 

*  We  may  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  p-nndeat 
churches  of  Rome,  two  or  three  years  ago,  we  saw 
many  new  pictures  of  Purgatory,  with  every  horror 
that  red  and  black  daubing  could  represent,  stuck  up 
in  conspicuous  places,  with  placards  inviting  rela- 
tiona,  friends,  and  all  benevolent  Cbristians,  to  sub- 
scribe  liberally  for  masses  to  batten  the  day  of  do- 
liveraiice. 
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of  Eve — always  the  same,  not  only  in  the' 
thousand  chapels  of  Alhoa  —  (churches, 
chapels,  and  oratories  together  considerably 
exceed  that  number)  —  but  wherever  the 
mosaic  or  fresco  has  been  executed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  Church — for  he 
had  studied  well  the  parallel  illustraljons  of 
the  West,  and  knew  that  in  the  old  churches 
of  Burgundy  and  Champagne  our  firtt 
mother  is  usually  tempted  by  a  cluster  of 
grapes  ;  in  those  of  Provence,  die,  by  an 
orange  ;  while  in  Normandy  and  Picardy  it 
is  the  common  apple  of  those  districts  ;  and 
that  the  same  sort  of  variation  runs  through 
Spain  and  Italy,  unless  in  particular  places 
where  Byzantbe  artists  had  set  the  earlr 
copy.  Whenever  the  decorator  of  a  Greek 
church  has  put  liia  name  to  his  work,  it  is  not 
as  painler  that  he  designates  himself,  but  as 
hiiloriztr — as  in  one  splendid  example  U 
Salamia,  date  nSB  —  'Unpitii  i  iiiee  xai 
■aavii-arng  yaeg  riroC  oin  X^'P"'  I'cop^is  Mapm 
Ix  iloXsuf  'Apyl  xai  Tuv  /AaflijTdJV  dura  NixoXa* 
xm'AirCnie. — leotiogrcphie,  p.xiii.  M.  Din- 
dron adds  that  the  intelligence  of  Father 
Joasaph  surprised  and  delighted  him.  W« 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Curzon  did  not  make  ac- 
quaintance with  this  superior  specimen  of 
the  recluses. 

The  convent  of  St.  Laura  is  the  second  in 
magnitude,  and  it  is  a  rich  house  every  way ; 
but  in  its  cookery,  we  are  aorry  to  add,  the 
schismatical  taint  is  marked — 

"Iwfls  informed  that  no  female  animal  of  any 
Rort  or  kind  is  admitted  on  any  part  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Athos;  and  that  since  the  days  of 
Constantine  the  anil  of  the  Holy  Mountain  had 
never  been  contaminated  by  the  tread  of  a  wo- 
man's foot.  That  this  rigid  law  is  infringed  by 
certain  small  and  active  creatures  who  have  the 
audacity  to  bring  their  wives  and  large  families 
within  the  verv  precincts  of  Iho  monastery,  I 
soon  discovered  lo  my  FOrrow,  and  heartily  re- 
gretted that  the  law  was  not  more  rigidly  en- 
forced ;  nevertheless,  1  slept  well  on  my  divan, 
and  nt  sunrise  received  a  visit  from  the  agoun)»> 
DOS,  who  came  to  wish  mc  good  day.  After  some 
conversation  on  other  matters,  I  inquired  about 
the  library.  The  agoumenos  declared  his  Wil- 
linpnesiH  lo  show  me  everything.  'But  first,' 
snid  he,  '  I  wIeIi  (o  present  you  with  aomcthiug  ex- 
cellent for  yoiir  breakfast;  and  from  the  special 
good  will  that  I  bear  towards  so  distinguished 
a  guest,  I  shall  prepare  it  with  myown  n^nds; 
for  it  is  really  an  admirable  dish,  and  one  not 
presented  to  all  persona.'  'Well,'  Ihonghl  I,  'a 
good  breakfast  is  not  a  bad  thing ;'  and  the  freih 
mountain-air  and  the  good  night's  rest  had  given 

I  me  an  appetite  ;  so  I  expressed  my  thanks  for 
the  kind  hospitality  of  my  lord  abbot,  and  he, 
sitting  down  opposite  to  me  on  the  divan,  pro- 

1  ceeded  l«  prepare  hia  diah.    'Thia,'  said  he,  pr^ 
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dncing  a  ehallow  basin  half-full  of  a  white  paste, 
'is  the  principal  and  most  savory  part  of  this 
famons  dish ;  it  is  composed  of  cloves  of  garlic, 
pounded  down,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar. 
With  it  I  will  now  mix  the  oil  in  just  proportions, 
some  shreds  of  fine  cheese' — it  seemed  to  be  of 
the  white  acid  kind,  called  caccia  cavallo  in  the 
Bonth  of  Italy,  and  which  almost  lakes  the  skin  off 
your  fingers — *and  now  it  is  completed!'  He 
stirred  the  savory  mess  with  a  large  wooden 
spoon,  until  it  sent  forth  over  room  and  passage 
and  cell,  over  hill  and  valley,  an  aroma  not  to  be 
described.  '  Now,'  said  the  agoumenos,  crum- 
bling some  bread  into  it  with  his  large  and  some- 
what dirty  hands,  *  this  is  a  dish  for  an  emperor ! 
Eat,  my  friend,  my  much  respected  guest ;  do  not 
be  shy.  Eat ;  and  when  you  have  finished  the 
bowl  you  shall  go  into  the  library  and  anywhere 
else  you  like ;  but  you  shall  go  nowhere  till  I 
bave  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  do  justice  to 
this  delicious  food,  which,  I  can  assure  you,  you 
will  not  meet  with  everywhere.' 

**  I  was  sorely  troubled  in  spirit.  Who  could 
have  expected  so  dreadful  a  martyrdom  as  this  ? 
Was  ever  an  unfortunate  bibliomaniac  dosed 
with  such  a  medicine  before  ?  It  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  cured  the  whole  Roxburghe 
Club  for  ever  and  ever.  *  My  lord,'  said  I,  ♦  it  is 
a  fast ;  I  cannot  this  morning  do  justice  to  this 
delicious  viand ;  it  is  a  fast ;  I  am  under  a  vow. 
Englishmen  must  not  eat  that  dish  in  this  month. 
It  would  be  wrong ;  my  conscience  wont  permit 
it,  though  the  odor  certainly  is  most  woncferful ! 
Truly,  an  astonishing  savor !  Let  me  see  you 
eat  it,  O  agoumenos  !*  continued  I ;  *  for  behold 
I  am  unworthy  of  anything  so  good.'  '  Excellent 
and  virtuous  young  man !'  said  the  agoumenos, 
*  no,  I  will  not  eat  it.  I  will  not  deprive  you  of 
this  treat.  Eat  it  in  peace;  for  know,  that  to 
travellers  all  such  vows  are  set  aside.  On  a 
journey,  it  is  permitted  to  eat  all  that  is  set  before 
you,  unless  it  is  meat  that  is  offered  to  idols.  I 
admire  your  scruples,  but  be  not  afraid,  it  is  law- 
ful. Take  it,  my  honored  friend,  and  eat  it ;  eat 
it  all,  and  then  we  will  go  into  the  library.'  He 
put  the  bowl  into  one  of  my  hands,  and  the  great 
wooden  spoon  into  tlie  other ;  and  in  desperation 
I  took  a  gulp,  the  recollection  of  which  still  makes 
me  tremble.  What  was  to  bo  done  ?  Another 
mouthful  was  an  impossibility ;  not  all  my  ardor 
in  the  pursuit  of  manuscripts  could  give  me  the 
necessary  courage.  I  was  overcome  with  sorrow 
and  despair.  My  servant  saved  me  at  last ;  he 
said  *  that  English  gentlemen  never  ate  such  rich 
dishes  for  breakfast,  from  religions  feelings,  he 
believed ;  but  he  requested  that  it  might  Ix)  put 
by,  and  he  was  sure  I  should  like  it  very  much 
later  in  the  day.'  The  agoumenos  looked  vexed, 
but  he  applauded  my  principles ;  and  just  then 
the  board  sounded  for  church.*  *  I  must  be  off, 
excellent  and  worthy  English  lord,'  said  he ;  *  I 
will  Ukc  you  to  the  library,  and  leave  you  the 


got  off  better  than  I  expected ;  but  the  taste  of  that 
ladleful  stuck  to  me  for  days.  I  followed  the 
good  agoumenos  to  the  library,  where  he  left  me 
to  my  own  devices." — p.  369. 

There  were  two  small  rooms  full  of  books; 
and  they  were  disposed  in  tolerable  order  on 
their  shelves ;  but  the  dust  bad  not  been 
disturbed  for  many  years,  and  almost  blinded 
the  intruder.  He  counted  tbem,  however, 
and  indeed  spent  several  days  among  them. 
There  were,  he  says,  full  6,000  volumes; 
the  largest  collection  extant  on  Mount 
Athos.  Some  4,000  are  printed  books,  in- 
cluding several  fine  Aldine  classics  and  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  Anthologia  in  capital 
letters.  Of  the  900  or  1,000  MSS.,  600 
were  on  paper — all  theology  save  four,  viz : 
the  Iliad,  Hesiod,  and  two  on  botany,  "  prob- 
ably the  works  of  Dioscorides,  and  not  in 
good  condition,  having  been  much  studied  by 
the  monks  in  former  days  —  large  thick 
quartos."  Among  300  MSS.  on  vellum, 
was  one  Evangelisterium,  of  the  ninth  cen> 
tury — a  splendid  tome ;  about  fifty  Gospels 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth ;  many  huge 
folios  of  St.  Chrysostom,  &c.,  equally  an- 
cient. **  Not  one  leaf  of  a  classic  author  on 
vellum." 

At  St.  Laura  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  bargain ;  the  monks  were  too  many, 
or  the  abbot  too  honest.  At  Pantocratoras 
—  a  small  house  —  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  objection  to  treat ;  but  when 
now,  after  years  of  forgetfulness,  the  Prin- 
cipal explored  his  book-tower,  behold  all  the 
volumes  and  rolls  had  been  piled  in  a  heap 
together  at  the  bottom  during  some  alarm  of 
the  Philhellenic  war,  and  the  Turkish  cannon 
having  injured  the  roof,  and  no  repair  of  a 
mere  library  having  been  thought  of,  the 
rain  had  by  this  time  reduced  the  whole 
collection  of  paper  and  vellum  to  one  black 
layer  of  stinking  paste.  Another  of  the 
smaller  convents,  with  an  autocratic  abbot, 
is  that  of  Caracal  la. 


"  The  library  I  found  to  be  a  dark  closet  near 

the  entrance  of  the  church ;  it  had  been  locked  up 

for   many  years,  but    the  agoumenos  made  no 

diflicuhy  in  breaking  the  old-fashioned  padlock  by 

which  the  door  was  fastened.     I  found  upon  the 

ground  and  upon  some  broken-down  shelves  about 

fouror  five  hundred  volumes, chiefly  printed  books ; 

but  amongst  them,  every  now  and  then,  1  stum- 

„   -  ,      -  *u         r       bled  upon  amanuscript;  of  these  there  were  about 

key.    Lxcusemyattendance  on  you  there,  for    thirty  on  vellum  and  fifty  or  sixty  on  paper.     I 

my  presence  is  required  m  the  church,     bo  I    pj^^^  „p  ^  ^^^^^  ,^^  j^^^  J  ^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

uncial  Greek  characters,  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  written  in  small  square  letters  and 
of  small  quarto  size.    I  searched  in  vain  for  the 


*  A  board  and  a  hammer  serve  these  schismatics 
forabelL 
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vdame  to  which  this  leftf  belonged.     Ai  I  had 

found  it  impossible  to  purchaie  any  manuscripts 
aX  St.  Laura,  I  feared  that  the  same  would  be  the 
eas«  in  other  monssieries ;  however,  I  made  bold 
to  a^k  for  this  sinsle  leaf  as  a  thin^  of  small 
value.  '  Certainly !'  said  the  agoumenos,  '  what 
do  you  want  it  for  ]'  My  servant  suggested  that, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  useful  to  cover  some  jam- 
pots or  vases  of  preserves  which  I  had  at  home. 
'  Oh !'  said  the  agoumenoa,  '  take  some  more  ;' 
>nd,  without  more  ado,  he  seized  upon  an  unfor- 
tunale  thick  quarto  manuscript  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  drawing  out  a  knife,  cut  out  an 
inch  thickDesa  of  leaves  at  the  end  before  I  could 
■top  him.  It  proved  to  be  the  Apocalypse,  which 
concluded  the  volume,  but  which  is  rarely  found 
in  early  Greek  manuscripla  of  the  Acts ;  it  was 
of  the  eleventh  century.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
slain  the  lo/ncicide  for  his  dreadful  act  of  profsns- 
tion,  hut  his  generosity  reconciled  me  to  his  guilt, 
■0  I  pocketed  the  Apocalypse." 

At  the  monastery  of  8t.  Paul  Mr.  Curzon 
made  the  rarest  of  all  his  acquisitions.  This 
house  was  founded  by  an  old  hospodar  of 
'Watlachia,  and  its  Servian  and  Bulgarian 
USS.  amounted  to  250,  some  of  them  most 
curious.  One  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  from 
beginning  to  end  a  perfect  blaze  of  illumina- 
tions. 

"  I  had   seen  no  book  like  it  anywhere  in  the 

levant.  1  ilmost  tumbled  olf  the  steps  on  which 
I  was  pcrchod  on  the  discovery  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  volume.  I  saw  lliat  these  bouka  were 
taken  care  of,  so  I  did  not  much  like  to  ask 
whether  they  would  part  with  them;  more  espe- 
cially as  the  community  was  evidently  a  prosper- 
ous one,   and    had  no   need   to  sell  any  of  tlieir 

"  Al^er  walking  about  the  monastery  with  the 
monks,  as  i  was  going  away  the  agoumenos 
said  he  wished  he  nad  anything  which  ho  could 
present  to  ma  as  a  memorial  of  my  visit  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Paul.  On  this  a  brisk  fire  of  re- 
ciprocal compliments  ensued,  and  I  observed  that 
Ishouldliketotakeabook.  <Ohl  byallmeans!' 
he  said ;  '  we  make  no  use  of  the  old  boohs,  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  accept  one.'  Wo 
returned  to  the  library ;  aud  the  agoumenos  took 
out  one  at  »■  hazard,  as  you  might  take  a  brick  or 
a  stone  out  of  a  pile,  and  preeenled  it  to  mc. 
Quoth  T,  '  If  you  don't  care  what  book  it  Is  that 
yon  are  so  good  as  to  give  me,  let  me  take  one 
which  pleases  me;' and, so  saying,  1  took  down  the 
illuminated  folio  of  the  Bulgarian  GospcU,  and  I 
could  li;irdly  believe  1  was  awake  when  the  agou- 
menos gave  it  into  my  hands.  Perhaps  tlie 
greatest  piece  of  impertinence  of  which  1  was 
ever  guilty  was  when  I  a^ked  to  buy  another; 
but  that  they  insisted  upon  giving  me  also  ;  so  1 
look  other  two  copies  of  tho  Gospels,  all  tliree 
as  free-will  gifts,  f  felt  almost  aehxmed  at  ac- 
cepting these  two  last  books  ;  but  who  could  re- 
ual  it,  knowing  that  they  were  utterly  valueless 
to  the  monks,  and  were  not  saleable  in  the  ba- 


laar  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,'  Salonica,  or 
any  neighboring  city  7  However,  befbre  I  wen 
away,  as  a  salvo  to  mv  contcience,  1  gave  aome 
money  to  the  church." — p.  424. 

One  of  the  last  conrents  visited  wu 
Simopetra.  A  monk  who  had  just  arrived 
from  one  of  the  farms  could  speak  a  little 
Italian,  and  was  deputed  to  dine  with 
Milordos. 

"  Me  was  a  magnificent-looking  man  of  thirty 

or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  large  eyes  and 
Ion?  black  hair  and  bonra.  As  we  sat  toother 
in  the  evening  in  the  ancient  room,  by  the  light  of 
one  dim  brazen  lamp,  with  deep  shades  thrown 
across  his  fgce  .and  figure,  I  thought  he  would 
have  made  an  admirable  study  for  Titian  or 
Sebastian  del  Plombo.  Id  the  course  of  convex 
ealion  I  found  that  he  had  learnt  Italian  from 
another  monk,  having  never  beeo  out  of  tho 
peninsulii  of  Mount  Atnos.  His  parents  and  mo*t 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  be 
was  born,  somewhere  in  Roumelia — oat  its  name 
or  exact  position  he  did  not  know — bad  been 
moasHcrea  during  some  revolt  or  disturbance.  So 
he  had  been  toTd,  but  he  remembered  nothing 
about  it ;  he  had  been  educated  in  a  school  in  this 
or  one  of  the  other  monasteries,  and  his  whole  life 
had  been  pnssed  upon  the  Holy  Mountain  ;  and 
this,  he  said,  was  the  case  with  very  many  other 
monks.  He  did  nut  remember  his  mother,  and 
did  not  seem  quite  sure  that  he  ever  had  one ;  he 
had  never  seen  a  woman,  nor  had  he  any  idea 
what  sort  of  things  women  were,  or  what  they 
looked  like.  He  asked  mo  whether  ihev  resem- 
bled the  pictures  of  the  Panagia,  tlie  Holy 
Virgin,  which  hang  in  every  church.  Now,  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  peculiar  conven- 
tional repre:<enta1ions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
the  pictures  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  are  all 
exactly  alike,  stiff,  hard,  and  dry,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  life  or  emotion,  will  agree  with  me 
that  they  do  not  afibrJ  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the 
grace  or  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  ;  and  tliat  there 
was  a  difference  of  appearance  between  black 
women,  Circassians,  and  those  of  other  natioDi, 
which  waH,  however,  difficult  to  describe  to  one 
who  jjad  never  seen  a  lady  of  any  race.  He 
listened  with  great  interest  while  I  told  him  that 
all  women  were  not  exactly  like  the  pictures 
he  had  seen,  but  1  did  not  think  it  chantahte  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  fartlier,  ahhough  the 
poor  monk  seemed  to  have  a  strong  inclination  to 
know  more  of  that  interesting  race  of  beings 
from  whose  society  he  had  been  so  entirely  &- 
barred.  1  often  thought  afterwards  of  the  singu- 
lar lot  of  this  manly  and  noble-looking  monk; 
whether  he  is  still  a  recluse,  either  in  the  monas- 
tery or  in  his  mountain-farm,  with  Its  liltle  moss- 
grov.'n  chapel  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Conslan- 
tine  ;  or  whether  he  has  gone  out  Into  the  world 
and  mingled  in  its  pleasures  and  its  cares." — 
p.  428. 

From  this  npinny  no  bag  reportetL    At 
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tbe  next,  Coutloumoussi,  the  wallet  opened 
and  closed  on  several  rich  morsels — es- 
pecially a  matchless  folio  of  St.  Chrjsos- 
tom — "  who  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
instructor  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos, 
that  is,  in  the  days  when  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading;  a  tedious  custom  which 
they  have  long  since  given  up  by  general 
consent/'  (p.  430.) 

In  leaving  this  singular  peninsula,  still  so 
rich  in  monuments  of  the  piety  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  Byzantine  Ca?sars,  we  must  lay 
our  hands  on  one  paragraph  more  from  Mr. 
Corzon's  introduction  i 

**  The  bodies  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were 
enclosed  in  sarcophagi  of  precious  marbles,  which 
were  usually  deposited  in  chapels  erected  for  the 
parpose — a  custom  which  has  been  imitated  by 
the  sultans  of  Turkey.  Q(  all  these  magnificent 
sarcophagi  and  chapels  or  mausoleums  where 
the  remains  of  the  imperial  families  were  de- 
posited, only  one  remains  intact ;  every  one  but 
this  has  been  violated,  destroyed,  or  carried  a\yay ; 
the  ashes  of  the  Cssars  have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds.  This  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nazario  c  Celso,  at  Ravenna ;  it 
was  built  by  Galla  Placidia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius ;  she  died  at  Rome  in  440,  but  her 
body  was  removed  to  Ravenna  and  deposited  in  a 
nrcophagus  in  this  chapel ;  in  the  same  place  are 
two  other  sarcophagi,  one  containing  the  remains 
of  Constantius,  the  secund  husband  of  Galla 
Placidia,  and  the  other  holding  the  body  of  her 
son,  Valentinian  III.  These  tumbs  have  never 
been  disturbed,  and  are  the  only  ones  which  re- 
main intact  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Caesars, 
either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  empires." — 
p.  xxviii. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  quarrel  with  the 
extent  of  our  quotations,  but  we  may  as  well 
confess  that  one  main  temptation  was  the 
pure  unaffected  English  of  the  book.  In 
many  respects  the  largely  foreign  training  of 
the  young  men  of  rank  in  these  our  later 
days  has  produced  serious  evil.  We  ascribe 
to  this  cause,  in  no  trivial  measure,  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  our  domestic  politics. 
The  old  national  spirit  was  essentially  blend- 
ed with  the  old  national  taste.  The  results 
in  our  literature  have  been  equally  marked, 
and  in  their  place  and  degree  are  equally  to 
be  regretted.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  our  younger  anstocracy  that  so  many 
of  them  have  aspired  to  distinction  by  the 
use  of  the  pen ;  but  how  few  of  these  have 
escaped  the  foreign  tinge — how  few  feel  it 
as  their  peculiar  duty  to  guard  uncontami- 
nated  the  proud  inheritance  of  the  native 
speech !  Lord  Brougham  docs  not  fall 
within  our  category ;  but,  exercising  as  he 


does  a  command  over  the  resources  of 
French  diction  that  astonishes  French  peo- 
ple, what  an  example  he  sets  of  stern  and 
rigid  rejection  of  all  outlandish  embroidery 
when  he  unfolds  his  plain  strong  web  of  the 
vernacular!  Lord  Mahon  too  is  rather  of 
older  standing  than  the  class  we  alluded  to ; 
but  in  him  they  see  a  master  of  French  style, 
who  b  so  severely  native  in  his  English  that 
he  has  sometimes  been  sneered  at,  by  such 
critics  as  such  an  author  may  accept  placidly, 
as  a  Purist,  We  were  delighted  to  see 
Mr.  Curzon  following  these  worthy  examples. 
Few  of  his  years  have  been  greater  travellers, 
and  there  is  not  one  foreign  word  used  in 
his  volume  when  an  Englisn  one  was  at  his 
service. 

A  new  bookof  another  kind,  which  also  from 
internal  evidence  must  have  been  written  by 
a  person  constantly  mingling  in  the  highest 
English  society,  reaches  us  when  this  sheet 
is  in  the  press,  and  the  rest  of  our  pages 
are  all  bespoken ;  otherwise,  on  many  ac- 
counts, but  especially  because  it  is  another 
instance  of  manly  unpolluted  English,  we 
should  have  much  wished  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article  in  this  number. 
That  is  now  impossible,  but  we  beg  to  call 
our  readers'  attention,  in  case  the  novel  has 
not  come  in  their  way,  to  "  Rockiugham, 
or  the  Younger  Brother."  We  think  the 
writer  has  made  two  serious  mistakes — first, 
in  selecting  for  his  mam  subject  the  very  pain- 
ful one  of  fraternal  rivalry  in  love ;  secondly, 
what  is  moreover  very  bad  in  an  artisticiil 
point  of  view,  in  having  introduced  about 
the  middle. certain  "  Fragments"  of  a  second 
tragedy  on  exactly  the  same  unhappy  theme. 
But  the  work  abounds  in  interest — and  in- 
deed we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  another 
recent  novel  that  shows  anything  like  the  same 
power  of  painting  strong  passion — or  rather 
we  should  say  the  strong  passion  of  gentle 
natures,  and  this  too  under  all  the  habitual 
restraints  of  education,  principle,  and  self-con- 
trol. It  was,  however,  the  beautifully  pure 
English  that  we  especially  desired  to  dwell 
upon,  and  that  is  the  more  noticeable  because 
the  episode  above  condemned  is  wholly  in 
French  ;  and,  as  we  may  say  on  far  higher 
authority  than  our  own,  such  French  as  was 
never  before  published  by  an  Englishman. 
In  Lord  Brougham's  French  writings,  in  Lord 
Mahon's,  and  filso  in  Mr.  Beckford's,  it  was, 
we  believe,  the  judgment  of  Paris,  that,  ex- 
traordinary as  their  correctness  was,  a  native 
eye  could  not  fail  to  detect  some  mixture  of  tbe 
French  of  different  epochs.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  we  may  well  ask.  But  so  much  more 
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the  wonder  if,  as  we  are  assured,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  miniature  romance  framed  into 
'*  Rockingham"  is  as  completely  in  the  best 
French  of  the  present  time  as  the  bulk  of 
the  work  b  in  its  best  English. 

The  history  of  the  patch  we  conjecture 
to  have  been  this.  The  author  originally 
designed  a  French  novel  on  the  full  scale — 
perhaps  he  finished  it.  He  by-and-by  saw 
reason  to  think  that  he  could  bring  out 
his  general  conception  better  with  the  use 
of  English  manners — and,  dominus  utriusque 
lingua,  penned  Rockingham,  interweaving 
much  matter  from  the  discarded  Royaulmont, 


When  he  had  done,  he  found  he  had  been 
forced  to  omit  some  of  the  best  scenes  of  the 
French  piece.  No  skill  could  amalgamate 
those  plums  with  the  new  pudding — so  he 
served  up  as  a  side-dish  a  few  slices  of  the 
old  one.  And  we  sympathize  with  his  reluct- 
ance to  throw  away  altogether  such  passages 
as  Marie  Antoinette's  ball  at  Versailles,  and 
the  execution  of  the  too  tender  Marquis  da 
Royaulmont — in  truth,  we  think  them  even 
better  than  the  best  in  the  loves  of  his  Eng- 
lish "  younger  brother,"  and  his  (of  course 
quite  correct)  English  Marchioness. 
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BT   G.   L.    BANKS. 


Hanu  up  ih«  Bword  I  let  it  nut  and  decay. 

Through  all  changes  of  time,  'mid  the  lumber  of  year^ 
The  glory  it  had  is  now  passing  away, 

Supplanted  b^  one  without  bloodshed  and  tears. 
A  new  creed  is  rife  in  this  planet  of  purs, 

And  strongly  it  sways  in  the  bosoms  of  men. 
Who  summon  the  might  of  their  holiest  powers 

To  make  a  good  weapon,  and  sure,  of  the  pea. 

Hang  up  the  sword  I  give  its  fame  to  the  wind, 

And  the  deeds  it  has  done  to  the  annals  of  lust; 
The  scales  are  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

Who  shudder  to  see  how  they've  fattened  the  dust. 
Peace !  peace  I  is  the  cry,  spr^ing  everywhere  fast, 

And  kindling  proud  hopes  in  the  spirits  of  men ; 
The  reign  of  the  sword  was  earth's  midnight,  now  past 

The  brightness  of  morning  begins  with  the  pen. 

Han^  up  the  sword !  hang  it  up  out  of  sight ; 

'TIS  useless,  'tis  powerless,  'tis  crimsoned  with  shame ; 
It  may  glare  for  a  while  in  the  blaze  of  earth's  light. 

Till  the  stain  on  its  blade  is  transferred  to  our  fame. 
But  the  blade  shall  be  shivered,  the  stain  be  rubbed  out, 

And  the  **  glory  of  old"  light  our  frail  world  again. 
When,  instead  of  the  warrior's  carnage  and  sliout, 

Mind  alone  shall  be  might,  and  its  weapon  the  pen. 
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GORE  HOUSE. 


BT  AN  AlfERIOAN  TRAVELLER. 


Amongst  the  many  things  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  an  mhabitant  of  the  United  States 
<^  America  when  he  travels  in  Europe,  there 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  strikes  him  more 
than  the  decay  or  break-up  of  old  institu- 
tions, political  or  social,  moral  or  material. 
We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  progress  in 
the  New  World,  that  almost  the  only  change 
we  look  for  is  that  caused  by  a  wider  expan- 
sion of  views,  a  continual  enlargement  of 
means.  Our  course  is  so  directly  onward, 
that  we  never  pause  to  think  of  those  who 
fall  behind  in  the  race ;  or  if  we  occasionally 
witness  the  ruin  of  an  ample  fortune,  we 
ascribe  it,  in  all  probability  to  the  right 
cause — an  incautious  speculation ;  consoling 
the  sufferer,  if  we  offer  consolation  at  all, 
with  the  assurance  that  in  a  new  country 
there  is  always  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a 
man  to  begin  again.  The  displacement  even 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  one  of  the  few  facts  that 
speak  of  the  history  of  the  past  in  America, 
goes  for  nothing  in  our  account ;  the  scanty 
mementoes  which  they  have  left  exciting 
our  sympathy  in  an  infinitely  smaller  degree 
than  the  void  which  they  have  made  for  new 
enterprise  affects  our  desire  for  advancement. 

But  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  case  is 
quite  different.  We  are  spectators  of  the 
play,  not  actors  in  it.  We  come  here  to  ob- 
serve upon  men  and  manners — to  examine 
with  an  equal  eye  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  reserving  the  future  for  ourselves 
m  our  own  land,  in  the  hope  of  creating  that 
which  one  day  may  become  a  glorious  past. 

It  has  personally  been  my  fortune,  during 
previous  visits  to  Europe,  to  witness  some 
remarkable  mutations.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  political  occurrences  or  altered  opinions, 
as  I  have  no  desire  at  this  moment  to  enter 
upon  a  grave  disquisition  on  such  subjects. 
I  prefer  rather  to  speak  of  changes  that  have 
interested  me  more  nearly  than  the  general 
events  which  belong  to  history.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  like  Kiog  Richard, 


'*  Make  dnst  my  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  tne  bosom  of  the  earth," 

but  tell  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  less  uncheer- 
ful  spirit. 

When  last  I  was  in  England,  the  subject 
which  chiefly  engrossed  conversation,  as  a 
question  of  society,  was  the  great  sale  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  ;  the  dispersion  of  the  countless  ob- 
jects of  art  and  virtu  which  the  taste  and  anti- 
quarian zeal  of  Horace  Walpole  had  for  half  a 
century  been  occupied  in  collecting.  Like 
many  more  of  my  countrymen,  I  wandered 
through  the  pasteboard  Gothic  galleries  of  the 
reviver  of  mediaeval  art,  criticising  the  man 
while  I  admired  the  result  of  his  exertions ;  but 
not  without  respect  for  his  opinions  as  well  as 
his  talents ;  for  Walpole  was  one  of  the  few 
who  had  the  wisdom  to  see  and  the  frank- 
ness to  denounce  the  unjust  policy  of  his 
government  towards  the  colony  which,  hap- 
pily for  all  parties,  became  so  soon  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  But  beyond  this  feeling, 
J  sympathized  little  with  the  family  of  the 
then  possessors  of  Strawberry  Hill ;  and  had 
I  even  been  that  way  disposed,  I  heard 
enough  from  the  persons  I  met  there  to  five 
my  thoughts  an  opposite  direction.  One 
amongst  these  was  a  very  singular  man,  whom 
I  had  often  heard  of,  and  now  accidentally 
encountered — the  celebrated  author  of  Va- 
th^k,  but  more  celebrated  still  as  the  owner 
of  Fon thill,  his  own  creation,  and  the  victim 
of  his  own  caprice. 

No  man's  career  had  been  more  uniformly 
cast  in  high  places  than  Mr.  Beckford's  ; 
none  had  possessed  more,  few  so  many,  op- 
portunities of  seeing  life,  and  there  was  prob- 
ably no  one  in  England  who  could  say  so 
much  of  what  he  had  seen  and  known,  or 
say  it  so  well  as  himself.  I  have  heard  that 
he  cared  less  for  his  own  countrymen  than 
for  any  other  people  on  earth,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  so  from  the  mauvaise  langue 
with  which  he  spoke  of  so  many  whom  I 
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named  to  him  as  celebrities,  who  had  been 
his  contemporaries  in  youth  and  middle 
age. 

He  soon  discovered,  perhaps  from  the  free- 
spoken  manner  with  which  I  questioned  him 
on  various  points,  that  I  was  an  American ;  and 
whether  he  was  on  that  account  more  com- 
municative than  he  otherwise  would  have 
been,  or  was  willing  to  entertain  me  because 
I  was  a  stranger,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  cer- 
tainly put  no  restraint  on  his  words,  nor 
troubled  himself  much  about  the  efifect  which 
might  be  caused  by  his  anecdotes. 

Towards  Horace  Walpole  he  seemed  to 
entertain  a  feeling  of  animosfty,  which  nearly 
half  a  century  of  the  shrouded  stillness  of  the 
grave  had  been  unable  to  Vemove. 

"  I  wrote  a  book,"  said  he,  "  when  1  was 
only  eighteen — ^not  to  ridicule  Horace  Wal- 
pole, though  he  thought  so,  and  cherished  a 
spite  against  me  as  long  as  he  lived — ^but  to 
mystify  an  old  housekeeper  of  mine,  who 
believed  every  word  that  was  set  down  in 
it,  and  learnt  it  all  by  heart  to  retail  it  to 
the  people  who  came  to  see  my  house.  She 
was  firmly  persuaded,  because  I  had  told 
her  so,  that  Michael  Angelo  was  a  baker  whom 
I  had  set  up  in  business  in  Bath,  where  he 
took  to  painting,  and  produced  the  work  on 
which  she  used  to  descant  to  the  astonished 
visitors.  The  title  of  the  book  offended 
Walpole,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  against 
him;  it  was  thought  amusing;  a  bookseller 
gave  me  a  hundred  and  sixty  guineas  for  it, 
and  it  had  its  day.  But  besides  that,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Beckford,  **  he  disliked  me  as  a 
younger  and  rival  collector.  If  " — and  the 
old  man  churned  his  words  spitefully,  a  light 
foam  settling  from  time  to  time  on  his  lips  as 
he  rapidly  went  on—"  if  he  could  see  me 
now,  fixing  on  the  things  I  mean  to  buy,  he 
would  even  wish  himself  back  again.  Horace 
Walpole's  taste,"  he  added  with  vehemence, 
"  was  bad.     He  was  an  offalist.^* 

He  told  a  good  story  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  which  he  had  had 
from  the  famous  Prince  de  Ligne,  with  whom 
he  had  been  intimate  at  Brussels  some  six- 
ty years  before. 

"  The  emperor,"  said  Mr.  Beckford,  "  had 
fewer  brains  than  kings,  quand  riime  ih 
f assent  Allemands,  generally  have.  His  Lor- 
raine-French was  exquisite,  and  the  Prince 
de  Ligne  could  imitate  him  to  the  life.  He 
was  one  day  out  walking  with  the  great 
chamberlain  and  some  other  officers  of  his 
court,  when  it  came  on  to  rain.  The  emperor 
turned  round  in  a  state  of  helpless  distress, 
and — gueule  6ean/e— exclaimed  to  the  cham- 


berlain :  '  II  bleut  tans  ma  pouche !'  The 
functionary  received  the  intimation  as  grave- 
ly as  if  it  had  been  the  profoundest  state 
secret ;  the  vast  resources  of  his  mind,  how- 
ever, suggested  a  remedy.  Approaching 
the  afflicted  emperor  with  a  low  bow  at 
every  step  as  he  drew  nearer,  he  paused  at 
length,  and  looking  respectfully  in  the  vacant 
face,  said  with  the  utmost  gravity :  '  Qu'il 
blaise  k  sa  machest6  imberiale  te  pien  fou- 
loir  fermer  sa  pouche  V  " 

The  look  of  imbecile  gratitude  which  Mr. 
Beckford  put  on  to  express  the  monarch's 
thanks,  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by 
the  emperor  himself,  or  by  his  witty  re- 
porter. 

Of  a  great  predecessor  of  the  Lorraine 
prince — the  Emperor  Charles  V. — ^Mr.  Beck- 
ford spoke  with  more  respect.  We  were 
examining  a  portfolio  of  rare  prints  together, 
and  came  to  a  portrait  of  the  recluse  of  St. 
Just,  engraved,  however,  from  a  picture 
when  he  still  wore  the  diadems  of  Germany 
and  Spain.  After  commenting  on  his  char- 
acter m  terms  of  praise,  perhaps  on  account 
of  his  having  exhausted  his  ambition,  or  for 
his  contempt  of  the  nothingness  of  fame,  he 
suddenly  said — 

**  This  is  a  very  good  likeness.     I  can  say^ 
so,  for  I  have  seen  him." 

"  I  know,  sir,  you  have  seen  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  people,"  I  replied,  smiling ; 
"  but  Charles  V.  has  been  dead  nearly  three 
hundred  years." 

"  Very  true,"  returned  Mr.  Beckford,  "  but 
for  all  that  I  have  seen  him." 

He  said  thb  so  positively,  that  I  stared 
with  astonishment,  beginning  to  ask  myself 
if  I  had  got  itfto  company  with  the  Wander- 
ing Jew. 

"  When  I  was  first  in  Spain,"  pursued  he, 
"  although  my  visit  was  ostensibly  for  my 
own  amusement,  I  had  been  charged  by  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  with  certain  matters  of 
importance  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  more 
facilities  were  given  me  for  seeing  whatever  I 
pleased  than  any  foreigner  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore. I  had  only  to  express  a  wish,  and  it  was 
immediately  gratified.  When  I  went  to  the 
Escurial,  I  said  that  I  should  like  to  see  the 
body  of  Charles  V.  as  he  lay  embalmed  in  his 
cofiSn.  The  tomb  was  consequently  opened, 
and  I  saw  his  face  as  distinctly  as  I  see  yours 
now,  as  plainly  as  this  engraving  shows  it. 
There's  only  one  difference — the  mouth  had 
slightly  fallen  in,  but  the  rest  of  the  features 
as  prominent  as  in  his  lifetime.  I  shall  were 
never  forget  them." 

Mr.  Beckford's  acquaintance  with  the  royal 
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family  of  Portugal  provoked  his  cynical,  or 
perhaps  scandal-loving  propensities. 

"  Few  of  that  race,  said  he,  "  are  legiti- 
mate. Dom  Miguel,  for  instance  ;  his  father 
was  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  not  Dom  Joao ; 
and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  he  is  tceb-footed. 
The  Marialvas  all  have  that  mark,  like  the 
Reine  Pedauqiie." 

How  true  this  assertion  may  be,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say,  but  Mr  Beckford 
asserted  it  as  a  fact  which  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute. His  tone,  indeed,  was  so  confident, 
that  had  he  declared  Dom  Miguel  to  be  a 
hunaan  omithoryncus,  I  should  scarcely  have 
raised  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  After  all, 
nature  indulges  in  so  many  freaks,  that  I  see 
no  reason  why,  amongst  other  blemishes, 
a  few  extra  membranes  may  not  become 
hereditary.  I  could  repeat  many  more  cu- 
rious things  which  fell  from  this  strange  old 
man,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty- two,  spoke 
with  all  the  fervor  and  energy  of  youth ; 
but  they  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
subject — though  the  allusion  to  him  is  not 
altogether  disconnected  with  the  theme 
which  more  particularly  occupies  me,  for  in 
the  same  gallery  where  I  saw  Mr.  Beckford, 
I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the  Count- 
ess of  Blessington. 

Thirteen  years  before — time  has  since 
lengthened  the  period  to  twenty — I  had 
been  presented  to  her  ladyship  in  Paris  by 
my  countryman  Fenimore  Cooper.  She 
then  struck  mc  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  I  had  ever  seen  ;  and  that  opinion 
was  scarcely  shaken  when  I  met  her  again, 
standing  beneath  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  the 
lovely  Lady  Waldegrave,  a  test  of  some 
severity.  More  fullness  had  been  added  to 
her  figure,  and  the  oval  form  of  her  face 
was  less  apparent,  but  the  grace  of  the  one 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  other  were  still 
conspicuous.  There  are  some  faces  in  which 
the  light  of  beauty  is  never  extinguished, 
and  Lady  Blessington's  was  of  that  order. 
He  who  has  only  seen  Lawrence's  exquisite 
portrait  of  her  will  have  carried  away  this 
impression ;  we,  who  have  known  the  original, 
many  years  after  that  picture  was  painted, 
can  confirm  the  truth  of  this  creed  by  our 
own  experience. 

There  was  more  of  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Count  D'Orsay,  on  whose  arm  Lady 
Blessington  was  leaning.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  a  man's  life,  and  such  a  life  as  I  have 
heard  he  led,  sufficiently  account  for  this. 
But  there  was  nothing  altered  in  his  man- 
ner— nor  in  that  of  either.  The  faculty 
which  all  clever  people  possess,  in  common 


with  many  who  are  notoriously  deficient  in 
other  respects — that  of  remembering  faces — 
Tecalled  me  at  once  to  their  recollection. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  at  Gore 
House,"  said  her  ladyship ;  "  my  rooms  are 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  salons  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honors,  but  I  manage  to  fill  them 
as  well,  if  not  better.  J'ai  lache  la  parole* 
mon  cher  Alfred,"  added  she,  turning  with  a 
smile  to  her  companion,  **  j'espere  que  tu  ne 
m'en  veux  pas  ?'* 

"  Je  n'ai  rien  k  dire,"  was  the  count's  re- 
ply ;  '*  on  gagne  toujours  quand  on  trouve 
de  nouveaux  amis  sans  en  perdre  de  vieux." 

"  Surtout,"  continued  the  countess,  giving 
me  her  hand,  "  quand  lis  arrivent  de  si 
loin." 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  after  this  wel- 
come, I  did  not  bend  unwilling  feet  in  the 
direction  of  Gore  House  during  the  remainder 
of  my  stay  in  London  that  summer. 

The  first  time  I  dined  there  I  shall  not 
easily  forget.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  though  the  day 
had  been  spent  in  a  round  of  sight-seeing,  I 
experienced  none  of  the  fatigue  which  I 
might  have  felt  at  another  mument,  with  bo 
much  pleasure  had  I  looked  forward  to  the 
party  I  expected  to  meet.  In  the  month  of 
June,  if  the  season  be  at  all  propitious,  the 
environs  of  London,  especially  to  the  west, 
are  charming.  An  hour  or  two  before, 
Hyde  Park  had  been  filled  with  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  town;  but  now,  as  I 
drove  to  my  appointment,  only  a  few  stray 
horsemen  were  still  enjoying  the  freshness 
of  the  turf  and  the  coolness  of  the  evening. 
They  were  diners  at  clubs,  I  fancied,  who 
had  no  such  attraction  before  them  as  that 
which  beckoned  me  on.  I  was  fearful,  in- 
deed, of  being  rather  behind  time  myself, 
having  been  delayed  by  a  slight  accident 
at  my  lodgings,  but — like  my  countryman, 
N.  P.  Willis,  who  had  been  similarly  graced 
a  few  years  before — I  had  gained  upon  the 
clock,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  had 
been  too  literal  an  interpreter  of  its  meaning 
in  London  society,  for  when  I  was  shown 
into  the  library,  where  Lady  Blessington 
generally  received  her  guests,  no  one  had  yet 
arrived.  I  had  leisure,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  locality ;  and  as  this  hospitable  mansion 
is  now,  alas !  dismantled,  some  description 
of  it,  even  though  it  trench  upon  the  auc- 
tioneer's privilege,  may  not  out  of  place. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  consisted  of 
a  small  study  on  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  old-fashioned  staircase  from 
the  dining-roomi  which  looked  out  upon  the 
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garden.  The  library  on  the  right  hand  oc- 
cupied the  whole  depth  of  the  house,  and 
was  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length,  whicH 
I  should  judge  to  be  about  forty  feet. 

As  N.  P.  Willis  has  said,  it  was  filled  with 
"sofas,  couches,  ottomans,  and  busts,  ar- 
ranged in  rather  a  crowded  sumptuousness 
throughout  the  room ;"  and  this  description 
held  good  of  every  apartment  in  the  house, 
But  amidst  the  profusion  of  ornament  which 
met  the  eye  everywhere,  perplexing  it  in 
its  choice  of  rest,  when  it  did  settle,  the 
object  was  always  commended  by  beauty  of 
form,  richness  of  decoration,  or  intrinsic  value. 
China  of  deep  oriental  blue,  porcelain  of 
Sevres  and  Dresden,  sea-green  and  turquoise, 
vases  for  flowers  and  essences  of  glittering 
gold  and  brightest  ruby,  many-hued  marble 
pedestals  crowned  with  classical  tazze — 
antiques  in  bronze — middle-age  relics  of 
silver  and  ivory — clocks  of  or-molu,  and 
goodly  rows  of  books  which  lined  the  walls 
on  either  side,  some  thousands  in  number,  sur- 
mounted by  golden  urns,  were  amongist  the 
many  beautiful  things  which  attracted  my  no- 
tice. Here  was  an  exquisitely  chiselled  bust  of 
a  lovely  woman,  whom  instinct  alone  would 
have  told  me  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place ;  opposite  to  it  a  companion  piece  of 
sculpture,  evidently  by  the  same  hand,  in 
which  I  at  once  traced  the  features  of  Count 
D'Orsay,  perfect  in  their  proportion  and 
striking  in  their  ensemble.  These  I  after- 
wards learnt  were  the  work  of  Bertolini. 
At  that  time  the  sculptor's  art  was  unprac- 
tbed  by  the  accomplished  French  nobleman, 
or  if  practised,  nothing  had  been  issued  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  studio ;  and  the  numberless 
8tatu€Ue$  which  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
sent  flying  all  abroad  the  other  day,  had  not 
yet  seen  the  light.  Versatile  in  his  talents 
as  he  is  successful  in  the  exercise  of  them. 
Count  D*Orsay,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
speak,  confined  himself  to  those  admirable 
croquis ,  which  so  soon  became  multiplied  into 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  galleries  of  con- 
temporaneous portraiture  that  have  been 
drawn  by  one  hand. 

But  if  the  library,  with  its  white  and  gold 
boiserie,  its  green  and  amber  brocade,  its 
doors  lined  with  plate-glass,  its  golden  flam- 
bieaux  and  antique-shaped  candlesticks,  gave 
an  idea  of  luxurious  embellishment ;  how 
much  more  was  that  impression  heightened 
by  the  splendid  decoration  of  the  drawing- 
room  adjoining,  the  approach  to  which  was 
by  a  small  lobby  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  apartment!  Gorgeous  with  crimson 
and  gold,  and  reflecting  its  brightness  in 


countless  mirrors  and  looking-glasses,  which 
reached  mostly  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
and  lit  in  the  midst  by  one  enormous  chan- 
delier with  its  shivering  pendants  of  rainbow 
dye,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  beyond  the  power 
of  art  to  add  to  the  display  of  ornament.  And 
this,  perhaps,  was  true  ;  but  art  which  teas  not 
the  upholsterer's  or  the  jeweller's  had  been 
busy  at  work  on  the  walls,  banishing  all  else 
from  the  mind  when  once  you  gazed  upon  it. 
Byron  somewhere  in  his  journal  speaks  of 
a  picture  by  Titian  or  Giorgione,  which 
seemed  to  light  up  the  place  where  he  be- 
held it,  filling  the  eye  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  beside.  The  same  effiect  was 
produced  when  one  looked  on  the  exquisite 
portrait  of  Lady  Blessmgton  which  hung 
over  the  lobby  entrance.  No  painter  of  his 
time,  nor  scarcely  of  any  other,  could  so 
truly  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  have  inter- 
preted the  matchless  beauty  of  the  original. 
That  smiHng  face,  that  dimpled  cheek,  that 
rich  but  fair  complexion,  that  sweet  mouth, 
those  clear  expressive  eyes,  that  hair  of 
darkest  brown  sweeping  so  gracefully  over 
a  brow  of  snow,  that  bending,  speaking  at- 
titude, that  air  of  joyousness  and  tenderness 
combined  !  It  would  seem  as  if  the  poet's 
vision  were  prophetic,  though  at  the  time 
he  wrote  the  following  lines  Byron  had  not 
yet  seen  Lady  Blessington. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  clustered  o'er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair  and  smooth ; 

Her  eyebrows'  shape  was  like  tlie  aerial  bow, 
Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth. 


Her  brow  was  white  and  low ;  her  cheeks'  pure 
dye 

Like  rosy  twilight  still  with  the  set  sun ; 
Short  upper  lips,  such  lips !  that  make  us  sigh 

Ever  to  have  seen  such. 

Rarely  before  have  such  charms  met  in  one 
person,  and  still  more  rare  the  endeavor 
to  transfer  them  to  canvass.  He  who  suc- 
ceeds in  such  a  task,  has  by  that  work  alone 
secured  for  himself  an  immortality.  Lawrence 
— the  modern  Vandyke  in  this  branch  of  his 
art — has  painted  many  beautiful  women, 
but  he  never  had  a  subject  more  worthy  of 
his  pencil.  This  enchanting  portrait  has 
now  become  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  who  acquired  it  for  320  guineas — 
but  little  more  than  half  the  sum  that  Law- 
rence used  to  receive  for  an  ordinary  portrait. 

From  such  a  picture  to  the  fac-simile  pro- 
duced by  the  skill  of  the  modeller,  the  tran- 
sition is  natural.  In  a  small  boudoir,  the 
only  drawback  to  which  was  that  it  looked 
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out  upon  the  stables,  lay  reclined  upon  a 
velvet  cushion,  and  carefully  protected  by  a 
glass  shade  from  the  blackening  air,  a  p^r 
of  hands  modelled  in  silver  after  those  of 
Lady  Blessington.  Small,  and  round,  and 
dimpled,  with  long  taper  fingers  and  arch- 
ing nails,  the  sculptor  never  met  with  a  finer 
study.  What  was  given  for  them  I  know 
not,  though  even  as  a  work  of  art  they  were 
worth  any  price,  but  at  the  sale  they  went  for 
34/.  "  The  hands  of  old  gave  hearts,"  Othello 
says  ; — Lady  Blessington's  heart  has  scarcely 
gone  with  her  hands.  Whoever  the  pur- 
chaser may  be,  let  him  content  himself  with 
the  fragments  which  fortune  has  thrown  into 
his  lap. 

The  companion  portrait  to  the  one  just 
now  described  was  that  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Blessington,  also  bv  Lawrence,  and  valuable 
as  a  specimen  of  his  style. 

Having  got  on  the  subject  of  art,  I  may  as 
well  enumerate  here  a  few  of  the  principal 
works  scattered  through  different  parts  of 
the  house  ;  less  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
merit,  than  from  so  many  of  them  having 
been  produced  by  one  who  was  so  long  the 
leader  of  the  English  world  of  fashion.  They 
served  also,  in  a  very  interesting  degree,  to 
illustrate  the  friendships  and  feelings  which 
predominated  in  Gore  House.  The  name  of 
Napoleon  was  there  a  worshipped  one.  Not 
only  did  his  portrait  appear  in  various  places, 
but  more  than  one  bust  and  several  sta- 
tuettes in  marble,  in  bronze,  and  other  ma- 
terials, were  to  be  seen.  Josephine,  of  whom 
there  was  one  miniature,  was  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  objects  in  which  elegance  and 
utility  were  mingled — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
china  and  ornamental  furniture  that  came 
from  Malmaison.  Of  the  little  King  of  Rome 
there  was  also  a  miniature  by  Isabey,  set 
round  with  false  diamonds — the  moral  of  his 
brief  career. 

No  less  conspicuous  than  the  memorials 
of  the  Emperor  were  those  of  his  great  op- 
ponent the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has  not 
himself  been  neglectful  of  the  respect  due  to 
the  departed  hero.  In  the  drawing-room 
hung  the  three-quarter-length  profile  of  the 
duke,  painted  by  Count  D'Orsay,  from 
which  the  welV-known  engraving  has  been 
taken.  The  pendant  to  it,  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  was  by  the  same  hand.  A  Hke 
spirit  of  antagonism  was  apparent  whichever 
way  one  turned.  Here  was  O'Connell — 
there  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and  the  party-wall 
between  them — now  leaning  one  way,  now 
the  other — was  the  versatile,  **  wind-chang- 
ing" Brougham.    Absolute  power  and  the 


right  divine  were  figured  under  the  sem- 
blances of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the 
King  of  Hanover ;  liberty,  under  that  of  Mas- 
saniello — the  painter,  in  this  case,  being  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  himself.  Thb  portrait,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  collection  at  Oore 
House,  came  from  the  Belvidere  Palace  at 
Naples,  and  was  sold  for  fifty- five  guineas. 
In  one  place  was  a  likeness  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  in  another  that  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
whom,  as  I  think,  he  too  savagely  assailed 
in  Don  Juan ;  the  first  of  these  pictures,  a 
very  clever  and  interesting  production,  was 
by  Count  D^Orsay ;  the  pamter  of  the  sec- 
ond might  be  recognized  by  the  pencilled 
inscription  alone,  the  words  •*  jour  a  gauche" 
being  the  shibboleth  of  Chalon. 

The  facile  hand  of  Count  D*Orsay  had,  in 
one  instance,  assembled  a  very  amusing 
group  on  the  lawn  beneath.  A  large  cow 
forms  the  great  object  of  attraction,  and, 
gazing  on  it  admiringly — never  was  cow 
luckier — are  Edwin  Landseer,  to  whom  every 
beast  of  the  field  owes  homage  ;  the  gay  and 
good-humored  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  (his 
ancestor,  most  likely,  would  have  taken  off 
his  hat  to  the  august  animal,)  and  the  clever 
artist  himself.  Slowly  approaching  on  the 
other  side,  are  the  Duke  of  Wellbgton  and 
Lady  Blessington,  linked  arm-in-arm  ;  and 
in  the  distance  appear  the  beautiful  girls 
whose  faces  have  happily  been  brought 
nearer  to  our  gaze  in  other  pictures  than 
they  are  presented  here.  It  could  not  as  a 
work  of  art  be  estimated  very  highly,  but  it 
was  interesting  from  the  associations  connect- 
ed with  it. 

The  various  specimens  which  Edwin  Land- 
seer, Wilkie,  Etty,  Maclise,  Grant,  and  Cha- 
lon had  added  to  the  collection  at  Gore 
House,  attested  still  further  the  intimacy  of 
its  owner  with  the  world  of  art ;  and  the 
names  one  read  off  from  the  book-shelves 
confirmed  the  impression  that  the  greatest 
living  literary  celebrities  of  England  found  a 
ready  and  hospitable  welcome  there.  Of 
these  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  pres- 
ently. 

The  interruption  to  my  wanderings  round 
the  room  came  in  the  most  agreeable  form, 
in  the  person  of  the  fair  hostess ;  and  the 
pleasant  lele-aUle  that  followed,  which  re- 
vived many  happy  recollections,  was  not 
broken  in  upon  for  some  minutes.  A  Per- 
sian visitor  might,  in  the  hyperbole  of  his 
language,  have  compared  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  carpet  to  the  celebrated  one  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  which  transported  all 
who  trod  on  it  wherever  they  wished  to  go ; 
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but  oriental  exaggeration  was  unnecessary, 
the  truth  being  that  every  one  who  pressed 
it  with  their  feet  found  that  they  had  real- 
ized their  greatest  wish  in  remaining  where 
they  were. 

As  I  had  been  the  first  comer,  I  had  the 
advantage — no  slight  one  to  a  stranger— of 
hearing  the  various  guests  announced,  so 
that  I  caught  their  names  more  readily  when 
I  was  afterwards  introduced.     The  earliest 

arrival  was  that  of  Dr.  Q ,  into  whose 

lively,  laughing,  good-natured  face  it  was 
impossible  to  Took  without  feeling  assured 
that  a  kind,  warm  heart  responded  to  the 
outward  sign.  There  is  no  profession  in 
which  such  true  benevolence  is  shown  as  in 
that  of  the  medical  man  ;  I  have  found  it  so 
in  my  own  country  under  the  most  trying 
eircumstances,   and  every  one  who  knows 

Dr.  Q is  well  aware  that  his  practice  is 

closely  modelled  on  the  example  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  He  had  adopted  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle  in  the  medical  treatment  of 
his  patients,  but  there  was  no  homoeopathy 
in  the  distribution  of  his  charity  and  kindness. 
I  made  acquaintance  with  him  at  sight,  and 
the  draft  is  still  honored  whenever  presented. 

In  striking  contrast  both  of  person  and 
manner  to  the  hearty,  buoyant,  and  some- 
what sturdy  physician,  was  the  next  comer, 

Mr.  A F .     Unusually  tall  and  thin, 

and  of  colorless  aspect,  a  grave  expression  on 
his  features  seemed  at  the  first  fiance  to 
denote  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  his  own 
health  in  searching  after  the  secret  of  pre- 
serving that  of  others ;  but  the  moment  he 
spoke,  the  smile  that  played  round  his  mouth, 
and  the  light  that  shone  in  his  eye,  fitly  her- 
alded the  playful  wit  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  most  observant  men  of  the 
world.  Epigrammatic  in  speech,  his  style 
in  writing  was  yet  more  keenly  pointed ;  and 
many  a  political  opponent  would  rather  have 
been  exposed  to  the  heaviest  thunder  of  the 
Times  than  to  the  quick  summer-lightning 
(for  after  all  there  was  no  "  forked  malice 
in  it)  of  the  E r. 

The  D of  B 1  came  next,  a  man 

of  fashion  with  a  great  historic  name,  and 
preserving  at  fifty  all  the  manners  and  much 
of  the  personal  appearance  which  had 
"  witch'd  the  world,"  when  as  the  gay  and 
dashing  W he  wore  the  brilliant  uni- 
form of  the  — th  Hussars  before  he  ex- 
changed the  dragoon's  saddle  for  the  driving- 
box  of  the  B coach.     Good-natured  and 

hospitable  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  did  the 

honors  of  his  princely  seat  m  W shire  in 

a  way  to  excite  the  regret  of  his  numerous 


friends  that  one  with  so  large  a  heart  should 
ever  be  circumscribed  for  means. 

Him  followed  closely  three  younger  men, 
all  bearing  the  same  Christian  name,  but 
having  little  other  resemblance  between 
them.  These,  I  found,  were  amongst  the 
latest  horsemen  in  the  park,  whom  I  had  un- 
wittingly consigned  to  the  solitude  of  club 

dinners.     The  first  was  Lord  A P 1, 

tall,  heavy  limbed,  and  dark-browed,  heredi- 
tarily skilful  alike  in  horsemanship  and  yatch- 
ing,  but  taking  to  the  last  perhaps  the  kind- 
lier of  the  two.     The  second  was  Mr.  A 

M ^y,  slightly  made,  and  with  fine  deli- 
cate features — ^a  pet,  I  was  told,  amongst 
the  women,  who  listened  with  willing  ear  to 
hb  pleasant  discourse,  pleasant,  albeit  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  impediment  of  speech — 
for  where  this  defect  exists,  the  set-off  lies 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pregnant 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  shot  home  when 
the  temporary  barrier  is  overleapt.  The 
third  representative  of  a  royal  name — one 
held  in  veneration  even  by  Republicans  as  a 
giver,  of  liberty  and  diffuser  of  enlighten- 
ment— was  Vami  de  la  maison,  the  accom- 
plished artist-nobleman  of  whom  I  have 
already  made  frequent  mention.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  anything  more  of  one  so  well 
known  and  so  deservedly  admired. 

But  the  number  of  guests  was  not  yet  com- 
plete.    They  arrived  in  the  following  order : 

Slowly,  with  the  foot  of  age,  his  head  bent 
forward  and  his  hands  extended,  came  Mr. 

S R ,  endowed  alike  with  the  gifts 

of  Plutus  and  Apollo,  and  enjoying,  perhaps, 
a  higher  reputation  for  the  possession  of 
each  than  he  deserved.  If  the  couplet  as- 
cribed to  Lady  B be  really  hers,  her 

ladyship  seems  to  have  thought  his  most 
celebrated  poem  somewhat  overpraised ;  it 
ran  thus : 

"  Of  R s's  Italy,  L— ttr— 11  relates, 

That  it  would  have  been  dish'd  were  it  not  for 
the  plates." 

In  this  opinion  I  do  not,  however,  coincide, 
beUevin?  some  of  his  Ausonian  fragments — 
above  all,  those  descriptive  of  Venice — to  be 
the  finest  he  ever  wrote,  and  worthy  of  them- 
selves alone  to  place  him  high  amongst  poets. 
Of  the  peculiarities  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much,  but  one  was  strikingly  exemplified — 
his  fondness  for  female  admiration.  Other 
men  have  been  anxious  to  engross  the  atten- 
tion of  a  beautiful  woman,  before  it  fell  to 

the  lot  of  Mr.  R to  attempt  it ;  but  very 

few,  I  imagine,  have  tried  to  turn  it  in  the 
same  direction.    Like  a  young  Frenchman 
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whom  I  formerly  knew  in  Paris,  his  motto 
has  been — not  "  Comme  je  Taime  !"  but 
**  Comme  elle  m'adore  !"  Goldsmith  is  said 
to  have  been  jealous  if  a  pretty  woman  at- 
tracted more  notice  than  himself;  and  it  was 

no  uncommon  thing  for  R to  sulk  for  a 

whole  evening  if  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
company  failed  to  make  much  of  him. 

A  tall,  good-natured  looking  man,  with  a 
curious  expression  in  his  eye,  and  a  counte- 
nance whose  freshness  of  color  contrasted 
forcibly  with  the  poet's  pallid  hue,  came 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  latter ;  he  was 

welcomed  as  Lord  C y,  a  title  earned 

by  length  of  service  in  the  capacity  of  first 
commoner  of  England,  and  chosen  in  honor 
of  the  distinguished  prelate,  his  father^  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  transitory  eccle- 
siastical dignity.  Gravity  of  manner  was  the 
compelled  attribute  of  his  long- held  official 
position  ;  but  that  it  was  not  congenial  to  him 
was  apparent  at  once  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  general  society. 
If  he  did  not  say  brilliant  things,  he  knew 
how  to  appreciate  them,  and,  with  a  great 
command  of  language,  told  a  story  admi- 
rably. 

The  two  last  who  entered  were  Captain 

M and   Lord  C d.     Owing  to  my 

long  intimacy  with  Fennimore  Cooper,  I  was 
anxious  to  see  his  rival,  the  great  English 
naval  novelist.  His  appearance  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  country  and  profession ;  his 
manner  a  little  rough  and  outspoken,  but 
with  nothing  oflfensive  in  its  freedom  ;  his 
conversation  was  shrewd  and  to  the  purpose, 
and  occasionally  revealed  those  broad  traits 
of  humor  for  which  his  novels  are  so  famous. 
When  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  saw  from  his  pal- 
ace windows  a  student  with  a  book,  who 
was  walking  by  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares, 
and  who  paused  every  now  and  then  to 
burst  into  fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  he 
turned  to  his  courtiers  and  said — **  That  fel- 
low is  either  mad,  or  reading  Don  Quixote." 
A  similar  story  has  been  told  of  the  author 
of  Peter  Simple. 

The  fair-haired  nobleman  who  closes  this 
list  of  guests  had,  to  make  his  presence  more 
acceptable,  brought  with  him  a  gorgeous 
portfolio,  which  he  presented  to  the  count- 
ess. It  was  a  splendid  offering,  the  finest 
thing,  indeed,  of  the  kind,  that  ever  I  saw. 
It  was  exquisitely  bound  in  scarlet  velvet, 
adorned  with  precious  stones ;  and  a  coronet 
inlaid  in  gold,  with  various  devices  round  it, 
indicated  the  rank  of  the  lady  for  whom  it 
was  designed.  In  the  centre  of  the  cover, 
instead  of  ornament  was  a  plain  oval  mirror 


set  in  a  delicately-shaped  frame  of  gold ; 
"  no  picture  that  could  be  placed  there,  '  the 
earl  gallantly  said,  "being  comparable  to 
the  image  that  would  be  reflected  when 
Lady  Blessington  ^azed  on  it." 

For  the  sake  of  its  owner,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  her  features  had  not  been  da- 
guerreotyped  in  the  mirror;  in  that  case* 
Lord  C —  s  handsome  cadeau,  for  which,  I  was 
told,  he  gave  about  200/.,  would  not  have 
been  disposed  of  at  something  less  than  AOL 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  admiration 
of  this  costly  trifle,  dinner  was  announced  ; 
and  indiscriminately  following  our  hostess,  to 

whom  the  D of  B gave  his  arm, 

we  placed  ourselves  round  the  hospitable 
board.  Apicius  himself,  with  Monsieur  pre- 
fixed to  his  name,  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  it  was  spread.  If  it 
be  true,  as  has  been  said  by  a  dbtin^ished 
gastronome,  that  "  un  estomac  k  tout  epreuve 
est  le  premier  principe  de  tout  bonheur,"  the 
experimentahst  at  Lady  Blessington's  table, 
exposed  to  every  temptation  that  variety 
could  offer,  need  have  feared  no  further  test 
of  his  capabilities,  and,  passing  safely  through 
the  ordeal,  might  have  comfortably  estab- 
lished the  principle.  But  the  sense  of  hap- 
piness, so  far  at  least  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  not  limited  to  the  taste,  though  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  cuisine  might,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  been  all-sufiicient  for  en- 
joyment. Gaiety,  wit,  and  good-humor  were 
the  sauce  with  which  "  on  raangeait  son 
poisson,"  and  there  was  no  lack  of  these  in- 
gredients. 

I  was  placed  between   Dr.  Q and 

Captain  M ;  and  never,  I  think,  did  I 

meet  with  two  more  entertaining  companions 

Poor  M !    I  am  told  that  during  the  last 

year  or  two  of  his  life  he  had  become  great- 
ly changed;  having  taken  a  peculiar  turn 
in  matters  of  religion — more  earnest  than 
when  he  mystified  a  great  artist,  his  particu- 
lar friend,  by  pretending  to  feel  a  call  to- 
wards the  Church  of  Rome.  In  spite  of  the 
subject,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  laughing 
as  he  told  the  story  of  his  confession,  and 
described  the  unheard-of  iniquities  which  he 
laid  to  his  own  charge,  and  the  pious  hor- 
ror and  simple  credulity  of  his  kind-hearted, 
anxious  friend,  who  had  vicariously  under- 
taken to  listen  to  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes. 
The  subject  led,  somehow,  from  the  Catho- 
lics to  the  Jews ;  and  Dr.  Q amused  us 

by  an  anecdote  of  what  had  recently  befallen 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man— a  Roman  Catholic,  of  course — who, 
after  some  years'  residence  in  London,  was 
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about  to  return  to  bis  own  country.  Tbis 
gentleman  ha(l  some  wealtb j  Hebrew  friends, 
and  having  experienced  a  gQod  deal  of  hos- 
pitality from  them  during  his  stay,  wished 
to  give  them  some  slight  token  to  remember 
him  by.  He  was  a  ffreat  amateur  in  wood- 
carving,  and  had  collected  some  good  speci- 
mens, chiefly  from  Belgium.  Amongst  them 
was  a  fine  head  of  David — neither  the  painter 
nor  the  sculptor,  but  the  hero-king  of  Israel. 
This  was  offered  and  received  so  readily,  that, 
forgetting  he  had  to  do  with  "  the  people," 
he  pressed  them  to  accept  another  sub- 
ject— of  exquisite  travail — the  "  Holy  Fam- 
ily !" 

"  No,  thankee,"  st^id  Mr.  Solomons,  rather 
drily,  '*we  don*t  take  any  interest  in  that 
family  y 

"  Perhaps,"  added  Dr.  Q ,  "  it  would 

have  been  better  for  them  if  they  did." 

The  current  topics  of  the  day  furnished 
endless  subjects  for  discussion — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  absurd  recent  attempt  of 
Francis  on  the  life  of  the  Queen — the  news 
from  India,  of  Sale's  heroic  defense  of  Jella- 
labad — the  suicide  of  Lord  Consrleton — the 
Chartist  camp-meeting  m  the  north,  and  the 

marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  W d ;   the 

last,  an  event  which  seemed  to  have  excited 
more  interest  in  the  fashionable  world  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.  This  nobleman's 
eccentricities  had  long  been  of  so  striking  a 
character,  that  the  idea  of  his  being  tamed 
down  to  matrimony  was  looked  upon  as  the 
wildest  experiment  ever  made. 

"  I  was  present,"  said  Lord  C d,  "  at 

the  marriage,  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall. 
A  few  moments  after  the  bride  entered  the 
vestry,  very  handsome  but  as  pale  as  marble, 

W d  came  in  with  his  brother.  Lord  W. 

B .    W d  too  looked  pale,  but  with 

that  air  of  determination  which  a  courageous 
man  wears  when  he  is  about  to  venture  on 
an  enterprise  of  danger.     He  reminded  me," 

added  Lord  C ,  "of  nothinff  so  much  as 

of  a  fellow  stepping  into  the  ring,  followed 
by  his  backer ;  and  1  could  hardly  help  offer- 
ing the  odds  to  my  next  neighbor." 

"  For   or    against  him  ?"  asked   A 

M y,  with  a  slight  effort. 

"  In  his  favor,  certainly,"   replied  Lord 

C ;  ''and  I  should  win,  I'm  sure,  if  I 

had.  People  say  he  will  very  soon  neglect 
ber,  and  get  back  to  his  old  kind  of  life ; 
but  after  keeping  his  promise  so  strictly  for 
a  whole  year,  of  never  once  getting  into  a 
row  of  any  kind,  I  don't  think  youHl  hear 
any  more  of  W  d's  escapades.  He  has 
good  sense  and  a  good  heart,  and  she  is  a 


woman  who  will  bring  them  both  into  play, 
take  my  word  for  it.' 

Every  one  knows  that  the  result  of  this 

singular  marriage  has  justified  Lord  C 's 

prediction,  and  that  no  better  husband,  no 
kinder  landlord,  no  more  useful  member  of 
society,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  three  king- 
doms. It  is  a  great  triumph  for  one  so  dan- 
gerously situated  as  Lady  W  ■■  d ;  but 
sh^  owes  it  to  the  high  qualities  of  her  own 
mind. 

"  Your  comparison  of  a   prize-fighter," 

said   Lord  C y,  **  puts  me  in  mind  of 

what  was  once  said  to  me  by  a  very  beautiful 
girl  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage.  I  had 
breakfasted  at  her  aunt's  house  in  the 
country,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  town, 
where  she  was  staying,  quite  alone ;  and  the 
wedding  was  to  take  place  in  the  evening,  on 
a  splendid  scale,  at   her  grandfather  Iiord 

A *s,  in  Street.     I  put  her  into 

the  carriage,  and  as  I  took  leave — 

**  *  How  quiet  it  all  is  here  I'  she  said ;  '  it 
will  be  rather  a  different  thing  by-and-by, 
vohen  I'm  brought  to  the  scraXch  !*  " 

I  laughed  with  the  rest  at  this  speech,  but 
could  not  help  saying  that  no  young  lady  of 
ray  acquaintance  in  the  United  States  would 

have  ventured  to  make  it ;  on  which  M 

ralHed  me  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  over-refinement  of  American  females,  re- 
minding me  of  the  story,  which  I  believe  he  in- 
vented, of  Miss  ,  of  Boston,  who,   he 

said,  put  the  legs  of  her  piano  into  frilled 
trowsers,  and  always  spoke  of  the  back  of  her 
gown  as  "  the  western  side." 

His  joke,  however,  failed  to  convince  me 
that  it  was  desirable  for  women  of  rank  to 
adopt  the  slang  phrases  of  the  clubs,  a 
custom  which  seems  to  me  to  prevail  more 
and  more. 

**  You  would  have  sympathized,"  said  Mr, 

A F ,   addressing  me  across  the 

table,  "  with  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
marriage  took  place  under  circumstances 
rather  disagreeable  to  a  sensitive  persou. 
One  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who  were  lately 
exhibiting  at  Exeter  or  the  Egyptian  Hall,  I 
forget  which,  prevailed  upon  an  English  girl  to 
become  his  wife,  and  they  were  married  at 
St.  Martin's,  the  parish  church  in  which  my 
friend  lived.  Her  wedding,  unluckily,  had 
been  fixed  for  the  same  day  ;  and  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  it  was  Easter  Monday,  so 
that  when  her  party  got  into  the  church  the 
crowd  they  found  there  assembled  to  see  the 
Indian  sacrifice,  was  tremendous ;  and  they 
had  to  wait  till  their  turn  came.  This 
would  not  have  signified  so  much,  but  as  the 
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Chippeway  warrior  did  not  appear  at  the 
altar  in  his  war-paint,  with  tomahawk  and 
necklace  of  hears  claws,  hut  was  dressed 
like  8  respecUihle  London  mechanic,  half  the 
people  present  didn't  know  which  wajs  which, 

and  when  the  Earl  of left  the  church 

with  his  bride,  they  were  followed  by  the 
roaring  mob,  hurrraing  and  shouting  all  the 
way  to  Spring  Gardens ;  they  didn't  dis- 
perse, either,  till  they  were  assured  that  the 
Swift  Eagle  and  his  squaw  had  embarked  in 
the  penny  steamer  at  Hungerford  Stairs  to 
spend  the  honeymoon  in  Katcliffe-Highway. 
My  friends  had  a  narrow  escape  of  the  mar- 
rowbones and  cleavers." 

"  A  strange  kind  of  marriage  took  place 

the  other  day,"  said  Dr.  Q ,  "  where  I 

was  present.     It  was  the  wedding  of  one  of 

the  daughters  of  Lord  E .    He  was  dying 

at  the  time,  but  would  have  the  ceremony 
performed  in  his  own  drawing-room.  He  sat 
propped  up  in  a  chair,  unable  to  speak  ;  and 
the  newly  married  couple  and  all  the  guests 
filed  past  him  and  left  him  alone,  at  his  own 
desire — expressed  by  signs — to  die.  His 
death  actually  took  place  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. A  marriage  contracted  under  such 
circumstances  ou^ht,  m  compensation,  to  turn 
out  a  happy  one.' 

"  Talking  of  happy  marriages,"  said  Mr. 

R s,  breaking  silence  for  the  first  time, 

"I   see  that  B ,  the  composer,  whose 

wife  ran  away  from  him,  has  been  dubbed 
with  uuhacked  rapier.  He  couldn't  foresee 
his  domestic  misfortune,  and  is  properly 
enough  be-knighttd." 

"He  was  not  alone  in  his  glory,"  said 
Lord  C y  ;  **  there  were  a  batch  of  paint- 
ers similarly  graced  :     R s,  who  1  wish 

would  make  me  a  miniature  copy  of  the  Law- 
rence  in   the  next  room  ;  A n,  a  yctj 
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worthy    fellow,    and,    next    to    Sir  D- 

W ,  the  best  exponent  of  Scottish  art; 

and  H r,  who   has   done    some    clever 

things  in  his  way,  but  who  spoils  all  by  his 
intolerable  conceit." 

In  what  way  ?''  I  ventured  to  ask. 

I   will    give   you  an  instance,"  replied 

Lord  C y.    *'  1  happened  to  be  at  a  dinner 

once  where  his  health  was  proposed  as  an 
ornament  to  his  art.  In  returning  thanks  he 
said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  pro- 
poser, but  he  felt  that  he  deserved  the  com- 
pliment, '  for,'  continued  he,  *  1  always  suc- 
ceed in  everything  I  attempt.  It  would 
have  been  just  the  same  if  1  had  been  brought 
vp  a  poet  instead  of  a  painter.^  " 

"His  acquaintance  with  poetry  is,  how- 
erwr,   not    very    extensive,"    said    Captain 
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"  When  I  was  sitting  to  him,  we 
had  some  conversation  on  the  subject." 

"  *  Tom  Moore's  plays  are  very  fine,'  said 
he. 

" '  Plays  !  what  plays  ?'  I  asked. 

"  *  Why,  his  tragedies  and  comedies/ 

** '  He  never  wrote  anything  dramatic/  I 
replied,  'except  a  piece  call^  The  Blue 
Stocking,  which  had  no  success.' 

"  *  Indeed  !'  said  H ,  *  then  who  wrote 

'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ?* 

" '  Goldsmith.' 

"  *  Oh,  ah,  so  he  did — ^ycs,  Goldsmith — 
ah — and  Otway  !' 

"  He  had  a  great  idea  of  there  having  oncse 
been  a  famous  author  of  the  name  of 
Clincher !" 

"  It's  a  good  job,"  said  Mr.  R ,  look- 
ing slily  at  me,  "  that  Clincher  does  not  live 
now,  to  make  a  fight  for  his  copyright." 

*'  I  heard  a  curious  definition  of  copyright 

a  little  while    ago,"  observed   Dr.  Q . 

"  It  was  by  a  cabman.  He  had  taken  me  a 
fare  on  May-day,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  sweeps  in  the  street.  When  I  paid 
him,  I  said  something  about  their  having 
blocked  up  the  way." 

"  *  Oh,  replied  he,  philosophically,  *  they 
will  do  it  just  at  this  time;  they  thinls 
theirselves  privileged.  Every  one  on  *em 
has  their  own  beats.  Why,  this  very  mom- 
in',  as  I  was  a-drivin*  down  Cockspur-street, 
I  seed  the  most  ludiculous  sight  as  ever  I 
witnessed.  There  was  two  sets  o*  chum- 
mies,  one  on  'em  comin'  from  Wesmister, 
and  t'other  from  Simmerton's-lane,  and.  they 
met  in  the  street  there  leadin'  mto  the  Park. 
The  Wesmister  ones  was  upon  their  wrong 
beat.  I  expected  a  reg'lar  row,  but.  Lord 
bless  yer,  no  sich  thing.  Instead  of  fightin*, 
they  behaved  to  each  other  in  the  most  con- 
temptiblest  way  possible.  My  lady  she 
damces  up  to  her  namesick  and  makes  her 
a  low  kerchy,  as  much  as  to  say.  So  much 
for  you,  marm  ;  and  t'other  returns  it  in  the 
same  affable  manner ;  and  there  they  stands 
a-kerchying  and  takin'  off  of  each  other,  till 
one  party  was  quite  driv*  off  the  ground, 
them  as  was  infractin*  the  privilege  of  the 
perrish  of  Simmerton's.  It's  hard,'  pursued 
my  friend  the  cabman,  *  to  know  your  own 
chummies  when  they're  dizened  out  so  in 
greens  and  gold-lace,  but  they  has  their 
beats,  just  as  milkmen  has  their  walks,  and 
that's  wot  I  call  the  regular  law  of  copy- 
right.* " 

This  absurd  illustration,  which  I  have  tried 

to  give  as  Dr.  Q repeated  it,  brought  on 

the  general  question ;  though  less  was  said 
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on  the  occasion  than  I  suspect  would  have 
bean  the  case  had  I  not  been  present,  for  the 
subject  could  scarcely  be  discussed  without 
reference  to  America.  My  own  opinion, 
however,  was  given  without  reserve ;  nor 
have  I  since  seen  reason  to  change  it,  every 
day's  experience  of  the  labors  of  a  literary 
hfe  convincing  me  that  wherever  a  common 
language  is  spoken,  the  author  should  have 

grotection.    Where  the  husbandman  casts 
is  seed,  he  ought  to  gather  in  the  crop. 

Lady  Blessington  changed  the  theme,  and 
led  the  conversation  to  more  agreeable 
topics,  discoursing  with  infinite  grace  on  all 
she  touched  upon — poetry,  the  fine  arts,  the 
drama,  literature,  incidents  of  travel,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  tnany  remarkable  persons 
with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted  abroad 
and  at  home.  Byron,  Lawrence,  Oanova, 
Mezzofanti,  Lafayette,  Sismondi,  Guvier, 
Casimir  Perier,  Scott,  Moore,  Dickens, 
Carlyle,  were  passed  in  review,  with  many 
more  ;  and  for  all  she  had  something  to  say 
that  illustrated  the  particular  genius  of  each. 
Count  D'Orsay  also  showed  that  the  talent 
of  the  raconteur,  a  talent  which  his  country- 
men cultivate  so  successfully,  was  one  of 
the  many  which  nature  and  education  had 
joined  to  endow  him  with  ;  nor  was  what  he 
said  less  piquant  from  the  peculiar  accent 
with  which  ho  spoke  English.  I  cannot  re- 
member a  tithe  of  the  stories  told  either  by 
him  or  the  other  guests,  and  I  fear  that 
those  I  have  been  able  to  recall  will  give  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  general  style  of 
the  conversation. 

One  slight  anecdote,  however,  clings  to 
my  recollection,  that  amusingly  exemplifies 
the  facility  with  which  people  of  the  world 
forget  their  dearest  friends.     Count  D'Orsay 

told  it  of  the  Countess  of  D ,    when 

verging  on  her  ninetieth  year.  This  old 
lady  was  always  a  strict  observer  of  birth- 
days, not  only  her  own,  but  those  of  all  her 
friciMs.  One  morning,  on  examining  the 
calendar,  she  found  it  was  the  f^te  of  Miss 

L ,  a  spinster  of  sixty,  whom  she  had 

known  nearly  half  a  century.  She  desired 
her  gardener  to  cut  a  fine  bouquet  in  the 
conservator}',  and  then  drove  off  some  seven 

or  eight  miles  to  lunch  with  Miss  L , 

and  present  her  oflfering.  When  the  car- 
riage drew  up  at  her  friend's  door,  a  very 
dismal-looking  servant  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

*'  I've  come  to  lunch  with  Miss  L ," 

said  Lady  D ,  popping  her  head  out  of 

the  carriage- window. 

"If  you  please,  my  lady/'   replied  the 

VOL.XVIL    KO.  IV.  to 


man,  advancing,  "  mistress  died  this  mom* 
ing  at  half-past  six  o'clock." 

*' Bless     my    heart,"    exclaimed    Ladj 

D ,    "deadi    how    shocking  T     Tbitm, 

looking  at  her  watch,  "  Coachman,  drire  to 

Mrs.  F 's;  I  shall  be  just  in  time  for 

luncheon  there." 

She  was  so,  and  without  saying  a  word 
about  its  original  destination,  presented  the 
bouquet  which  she  had  intended  for  her 
deceased  friend  to  the  live  luncheon-giver.  I 
thonght,  as  this  story  was  being  told,  that  it 
sounded  just  like  a  bit  of  gossip  from  Ma- 
dame de  Sevign^, 

In  the  evening  many  additions  were  made 
to    the  dinner-guests;    some,    like    Lords 

C and  M ,  noted  for  their  position 

in  the   world  of  fashion ;    others,   such  as 

B and  T — '• — ,    skilled  in  diplomacy; 

others  again  celebrated  for  their  various  tal- 
ents:  like    G ,    the   famous   surgeon; 

L ;  the  clever  lithographic  artist ;  8    ■  »■ 

K— — ,  the  dramatist;  J F >       ,  the 

accomplished  and  acute  critic;    L ,  the 

wondrous  piano-forte  player;   Lord  D 

S V  the  firm  friend,  not  only  of  suffering 

Poland,  but  of  all  who  suffer ;  and  the  two 
handsome    brothers,   Charles     and    Frank 

S n,  whom  neither  wit  nor  beauty  could 

save  from  an  early  tomb.  Some  of  the 
habitues  were  absent,  whom  I  should  hare 
been  glad  enough  to  have  met ;  and  in  the 
list  of  absentees  were  the  two  ex-chancellors ; 

M ,  the  poet,  whose  journeys  to  London, 

always  like  angels'  visits,  have  now,  unhap- 
pily, ceased  altogether ;    C D ,  of 

world-wide  reputation,  whom  I  missed  seeing 
when  he    visited  the  States ;    Sir  E 

B ,   in  the  zenith  of  his  literary  fame; 

and,  not  less  earnestly  desired  because  the 
thing  was  impossible.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
a  prisoner  then  in  a  dreary  fortress  m 
Picardy,  and  now  the  President  of  Repub- 
lican France ! 

The  absence  of  these  might  be  regretted, 
but  I  found  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
in  Gore  House  that  evening,  to  reconcile  me 
even  to  greater  disappointment ;  and  the  re- 
collection  of  the  kind  reception  which  was 
given  to  a  comparative  stranger,  will  hw 
among  the  memories  which  I  cherish  most. 

It  Ivas  with  altered  feelings  that  I  bent 
my  way  to  Gore  House  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month.  I  had  only  been  in  England  a 
few  days,  and  already  found — besides  what 
the  public  papers  had  told,  of  little  as  well 
as  of  great  events — that  more  change  had 
happened  than  the  heart  would  willingly 
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bave  been  cognizant  of.  Not  tbe  least  pain- 
ful intelligence  was  the  announcement  tbat 
tbe  hospitable  owner  of  Gore  House  had 
suddenly  quitted  tbe  scene  of  which  she 
bad  so  long  been  the  principal  ornament; 
and  not  only  gone,  but  without  any  prospect 
<^  return,  for  the  sale  of  everything  was 
to  take  place  the  following  week. 

I  was  unwilling,  in  the  first  instance,  to  go 
near  the  spot;  but  the  desire  once  more  and 
for  the  last  time  to  visit  a  place  where  I  had 

rit  so  many  happy  hours,  and  something 
of  the  wish  to  possess  myself  of  some 
slight  relic,  on  which  I  might  fix  beforehand, 
prevailed  over  my  first  resolution ;  and  in- 
stead of  going  down  to  the  flower-show  at 
Cbiswick,  whither  everybody  was  hurrying, 
I  stopped  short  at  Kensington. 

Both  gates  were  wide  open ;  and,  amidst 
an  array  of  street-cabs,  hurrying  to  avoid 
tbe  storm  which    suddenly  came    peltmg 
down,  I  forced  my  way  into  the  vestibule,  no 
kmger  lined  with  well-dressed  servants,  but 
thronged  by   curious    idlers  and  scowling 
bailiSs.     It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  I 
was  actually  in  the  same  house  again ;  but 
the  mute  tokens  of  the  taste  and  genius,  not 
yet  displaced,  which  gleamed  from  the  walls 
and  met  my  gaze  at  every  iam,  only  too 
surely  convinced  me  that  there  was  no  delu- 
sion.    Pierre's  description  of  the  ruin  in  Jaf- 
fier*8  house  was  fully  realized ;  the  ruffians 
were  there,  "lording  it  o'er  the  heaps  of 
massive   plate;"    men  in  possession,   inso- 
lently lolling  in  brocaded  chairs,  measured 
the  visitors  with   a  scrutinizing   eye,  as  if 
doubtful   of    their    honesty;    long-aproned 
men,  in  paper  caps,  answered  indifferently, 
"Yes,"  and  "No,"  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions put  to  them ;  and  busy  brokers  scuffled 
through  the  crowd  offering  their  cards  and 
tendering  their  services  to  possible  purchas- 
ers.    In  one  place  a  number  of  stooping  fig- 
ures were  bent  over  a  curious  cabinet,  or  a 
portfolio  of  rare  prints ;  in  another,  a  group 
were  eagerly  discussing,   with   loud-voiced 
criticism,  the  merits  of  a  picture,  of  which 
they  neither  knew  the  subject  nor  the  artist ; 
some  were  laboriously  following  their  cata- 
logues, and  bewildering  themselves  inextri- 
cably in  wrong  rooms,  insisting  upon  it  that  a 
boudoir  was  a  study,  and  a  bed-chamber  a 
dining-room  ;  while  others,  tired  to  death  of 
staring  at  objects  that  did  not  interest  them, 
and  fatigued  with  the  heat  and  the  crowd, 
stole  off  into  quiet  comers  and  composed 
themselves  to  sleep.     One  party  consisted  of 

a  bevy  of  fine  ladies :  Lady  J was  their 

leader,  who  scornfully,  but  no  less  eagerly, 


examined  the  thousand  objects  of  virtu,  of 
which  they  had,  doubtless,  beard  much*  and 
longed  still  more  to  see,  perhaps  even  to 
possess.  To  a  worshipper  of  the  gentler  vir- 
tues which  adorn  the  female  character,  it  was 
not  a  gratifying  spectacle ;  and  I  thought 
more  than  once  that  forbearance,  if  not  pity, 
would  have  set  off  those  ladies  even  more 
than  the  witty  and  sarcastic  comments  in 
which  they  indulged. 
I  And  what  a  profusion  of  beautiful  things 
were  gathered  together  in  the  rooms  up- 
stairs, which  I  had  never  yet  seen ! 

First,  there  was  Lady  Blessington's  stud  j, 
where  the  thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  clever 
novels,  travels,  and  biographical  sketches — 
the  authorship  of  which  she  has  acknowl- 
edged— ^have,  for  the  greater  part,  been 
written.  The  place  of  honor  was  now 
usurped  by  a  stout,  vulgar,  over-dressed 
fellow  of  Jewish  physiognomy,  who  had 
adorned  his  huge  fingers  with  heavy,  glitter- 
ing rings,  as  if  that  were  any  justification  for 
the  exposure  of  his  coarse  ungloved  hands. 
Sullen  and  watchful,  there  was  no  mistaking 
who  he  was ;  and  I  gladly  turned  away  to 
look  at  a  sketch  of  poor  L.  K  L.,  in  whose 
mournful  fate,  without  knowing  her  person- 
ally, I  had  deeply  sympathized.  Many 
other  portraits  also  interested  me  greatly; 
one  of  them,  a  miniature  copy  of  Lawrence's 
picture,   painted  on   Hanoverian   china. 

There  was  one  set  of  objects  under  a  glass 
case  which  was  amusing  enough  to  look  at, 
particularly  for  a  republican.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  little  painted  figures,  repre- 
senting the  court  and  household  of  the  King 
of  Hanover,  stiff  and  stately  and  ridiculous 
as  the  German  originals.  They  seemed  as 
closely  affined  to  ceremonials  as  Polonius 
himself.  Here  sgain  were  statuettes,  vases, 
clocks^  flambeaux,  and  a  hundred  nameless 
contrivances  for  the  display  of  ornament. 
One  portfolio  or  album,  richly  bound  in  mo- 
rocco, had  nothing  now  but  its  bindii%  and 
its  golden  clasps  to  attract  the  purchaser. 
It  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  gone,  but  the 
leaves  had  all  been  cut  out,  with  a  hasty, 
and,  as  I  fancied  from  the  broken  Ime  of  the 
paper,  a  trembling  hand.  It  told  its  own 
story  and  the  ruin  of  the  house  as  complete- 
ly as  tbe  richest  amongst  the  objects  sacri- 
ficed to  the  mercy  of  a  callous  creditor.  I 
fixed  on  this  as  the  relic  I  wished  to  preserve, 
and  I  bad  scarcely  a  competitor  for  its  pur- 
chase. Of  the  rarer  things  in  this  room  were 
a  miniature  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  as- 
cribed in  the  catalogue  to  Petitot,  but  de- 
nounced in  my  hearing  as  a  copy  only,  by  a 
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well-known  Hebrew  curiosity-dealer;  a  sil- 
ver-gilt old  Italian  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  set 
with  turquoises,  once  the  actual  property  of 
the  lucky  widow  of  Scarron,  whose  authen- 
ticity the  Jew  did  not  venture  to  contest ;  a 
ring  with  a  black  pearl  found  in  the  Eadt  by 
Lord  Byron,  and  given  by  him  to  Lady 
Blessington  when  so  much  in  her  society  at 
Genoa ;  a  gold  enamelled  vinaigrette,  which 
once  had  been  Napoleon's ;  a  pair  of  Gondo- 
la bracelets  set  with  precious  stones,  the  gift 
to  Lady  Blessington  of  the  King  of  Naples ; 
rings  that  had  belonged  to  royal  dukea(,  and 
golden  medals  scattered  at  coronations. 

From  the  study  I  passed  into  a  gallery 
running  through  the  depth  of  the  house,  and 
with  a  bed-room  on  the  north  side  filled  with 
works  of  art  of  every  description,  the  most 
precious  being  drawings  and  sketches  by 
Edwin  Landseeri  Maclise,  and  other  modem 
English  celebrities.  To  enumerate  them  all 
would  be  impossible  in  this  place,  so  that  the 
mention  of  a  few  must  suffice — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  original  sketch  in  sepia  of  that 
beautiful  picture  "The  Challenge,"  by  E. 
Landseer,  which  went  at  the  sale  for  twenty- 
six  guineas ;  the  portrait  of  Montaigne,  the 
canine  Chancellor,  by  the  same  hand,  still 
further  immortalized  (lucky  dog)  in  the  great 
picture  now  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
collection  at  Chiswick,  and  fetching  in  this 
early  state  the  sum  of  nineteen  guineas ;  a 
clever  blackbird,  in  appropriate  black  chalk, 
which  looked  as  if  it  could  sing  but  wouldn't 
in  such  a  crowd,  and  afterwards  gave  itself 
away  out  of  spite  for  five  guineas ;  a  singular 
drawing  of  a  Centaur,  with  the  features  of 
Count  D'Orsay  substituted  for  those  of  Nes- 
sus,  by  Lane ;  some  pretty  landscapes  by  £. 
Landseer,  and  a  spirited  sketch  by  him  in 
pen  and  ink  of'the  single- stringed  wizard 
Paganini  ,*  an  etching  of  a  Scotch  terrier  on 
its  bind  legs  begging,  which  according  to 
Landseer 's  own  description  was  ''  etched  and 
bit-in  in  half  an  hour  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, and  drawn  from  recollection" — this 
brought  22/. ;  a  wonderfully  amusing  sketch 
by  Maclise  of  Count  D'Orsay  painting  the 
great  O'Connell,  treated  satirically,  which 
sold  for  ten  guineas ;  a  curious  book  of  orna- 
mental sketches  by  old  masters  from  the  an- 
tique, for  which  a  Spanish  gentleman  gave  at 
the  sale  thirty- four  guineas ;  and  finally,  two 
noble  portfolios  filled  with  portraits  by 
Count  D'Orsay  of  "  the  aristocracy  and  dis- 
tinguished political  and  literary  characters  of 
the  day,"  a  collection  which  was  well  worth 
the  165  guineas  which  was  given  for  it  by  a 
bookseller  in  Bond-street.    These  silhouettes 


are  of  a  kind  never  surpassed  for  accuracy  of 
likeness  and  delicacy  of  treatment,  and  con- 
stitute Count  D'Orsay's  greatest  claim  to 
rank  high  in  the  artistical  world. 

In  the  adyta  penetralia  of  the  mansion — 
the  dressing-room  and  bed-room  of  Lady 
Blessington — amidst  crowds  of  costly  and 
beautiful  objects,  there  was  one  that  was  in- 
teresting from  the  associations  which  sur- 
roundea  it.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the 
inner  apartment  the  eye  was  attracted  to  a 
superb  bedstead,  which  reflected  the  rieh 
blue  satin  hangings  and  fine  mittUn  curtains 
with  which  it  was  decorated,  in  a  large  pier 
glass  let  into  the  wall  behind  it.  The  bed- 
stead itself,  of  white  and  fi^old,  was  richly 
carved ;  but  it  owed  its  chief  value  to  the 
fact  of  its  having  once  belonged  to  Josephine 
Beauhamais.  Under  that  canopy  the  dis- 
crowned empress,  and  repudiated  wife,  had 
sighed  through  many  a  sleepless  night, 
mourning  the  loss  of  him  whom  love  nad 
been  unable  to  bind ;  and  haply  foreseeing 
with  prophetic  eye  the  bitter  future  reserved 
to  avenge  her  for  his  misplaced  ambition. 
An  upholsterer  carried  off  his  bedstead — 
figuratively — for  something  short  of  20/. 
Of  sofas  and  cheval  glasses,  tripods,  what- 
nots, commodes,  ottomans,  itageres,  tables 
of  marqueterie,  and  garde-robes  of  boule,  I 
shall  say  nothing ;  but  I  cannot  pass  over  a 
charming  t(Hlet-glass  in  a  silver  frame, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  mounting,  was  neven  I 
am  sure,  open  to  the  reproach  cast  by  Wil- 
liam Spencer  on  the  silver  furniture  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  it  made  all  the  people 
in  the  room  look  like  spectres.  One  thing  I 
noticed  in  the  catalogue,  which,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  crowded  room,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover. It  was  thus  quaintly  described: 
'*  A  curious  ancient  watch,  with  enamel  re- 
volving star,  which,  when  wound  up,  plays 
on  the  forehead  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,** 
The  forehead  of  the  royal  favorite  has  long 
been  laid  low  in  a  grave  upon  which  no 
star  has  ever  shone !  I  was  more  successful 
in  getting  a  glimpse  of  another  singular 
ornament,  shaped  like  a  beetle,  of  dark 
green  enamel,  which,  when  it  fluttered  its 
wings,  disclosed  a  small  watch  beneath 
them. 

The  jewels —  But  no !  I  should  so  im- 
perfectly describe  what — owing  to  the 
throng  of  ladies — I  so  imperfectly  saw,  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  list  of  them  to  the 
reader's  imagination. 

Had  I  been  a  rich  maur —  But  this  is  one 
of  my  numberless  day-dreams. 

And  Gore  House  now  is  but  a  dream  I 
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FroB    th«    North    British     l«view. 

HENRY  VAUGHAN-AND  SOME  LATER  POETS. 

1.  Olor  Iscanus — the  Swan  of  Usk.     Silix  ScintiUans — Sacred  Poems.    By  Henrt 
Vaughan,  M.  D.     Reprinted,  London,  1847. 

2.  IX.  Poems.     By  V.     London,  1841. 

3.  Madm^mentSy  or  First  Verseattempts  by  a  Bornnalural,     By  Henrt  Ellison. 
London,  1839. 

4.  E.  V.  K,  to  his  Friend  in  ToiDn.     Privately  printed. 


"  What  do  you  think  of  Dr.  Channing, 
Mr.  Coleridge  ?"  said  a  brisk  young  gentle- 
man to  the  mighty  discourser,  as  he  sat  next 
him  at  a  small  tea-party.  "  Before  entering 
upon  that  question,  Sir,"  said  Coleridge, 
opening  upon  his  inquirer  those  "  noticeable 
gray  eyes,"  with  a  vague  and  placid  stare, 
and  settling  himself  in  his  scat  for  the  night, 
"  I  must  put  you  in  possession  of  my  views, 
111  exteuso,  on  the  origin,  progress,  present 
condition,  and  essence  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy, and  especially  the  conclusions  I 
have  come  to  on  the  great  question  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  religious 
difference."  In  like  manner,  before  telling 
our  readers  what  we  think  of  "Henry 
Vaughan,  the  Silurist,"  or  of  "  V.,"  or  of 
"Henry  Ellison,  the  Bornnatural,"  or  of  **E. 
V.  K.,"  it  would  have  been  very  pleasant 
(to  ourselves)  to  have  given,  in  exteiiso,  our 
views  de  lie  Poetica,  its  nature,  its  laws  and 
office,  its  means  and  ends;  and  to  have 
made  known  how  much  and  how  little  we 
agreed  and  differed  on  these  points  from  and 
with  such  worthies  as  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
Horace  and  Richard  Baxter,  Petronius  Arbi- 
ter and  Blaise  Pascal,  Ulric  von  Hiitten  and 
Boileau,  Hurdis  and  Kurd,  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Montaigne,  Harris  of  Salisbury  and  his  fa- 
mous uncle,  Burke  and  "John  Buncle," 
Montesquieu  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  two  Wartons,  George  Gas- 
coyne  and  Spenser's  friend  Gabriel  Harvey, 
Puttenham  and  Webbe,  George  Herbert  and 
George  Sand,  Petrarch  and  Pinciano,  Vida 
and  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  Pontanus  and 
Savage  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Quinctilian, 
or  Tacitus  (whichever  of  the  two  wrote  the 
Dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  of  the  best  of  philosophy,  criticism, 


and  expression,)  Lords  Bacon  and  Buchan 
and  Dr.  Blair,  Dugald  Stewart  and  John 
Dryden,  Charles  Lamb  and  Professor  Wil- 
son,* Yinet  of  Lausanne  and  John  Foster, 
Lord  Jeffrey  and  thie  two  brothers  Hare, 
Di-s.  Fuller  and  South,  John  Milton  and  Dr. 
Drake,  Dante  and  "  Edie  Ochiltree,"  Words- 
worih  and  John  Bunyan,  Plutarch  and  Win- 
kelman,  the  Coleridges,  Samuel,  Sara,  and 
Hartley,  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Victor 
Cousin  and  "  the  Doctor,"  George  Moir  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  Dr.  Fracastorius  and  Pro- 
fessor Keble,  Martinus  Scriblerus  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Mr.  Macaulay  and  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Collins  and  Gray  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Hazlitt  and  John  Ruskin, 
Shakspeare  and  Jackson  of  Exeter,  and  the 
six  Taylors,  Jeremy,  William,  Isaac,  Jane, 
John  Edward,  and  Henry.  We  would  have 
had  great  pleasure  in  quoting  what  these 
famous  men  and  women  have  written  on  the 
essence  and  the  art  of  poefTy — and  to  have 
shown  how  strangely  they  differ,  and  how 
as  strangely  at  times  they  agree.  But  as  it 
is  not  related  when  our  brisk  young  gentle- 
man got  his  answer  regarding  Dr.  Channing, 
so  it  likewise  remains  untold  what  our  rcad- 

♦  We  witth  Profeasor  Wilaon  woiild  be  prevailed 
OD  to  give  to  the  world,  what  he  has  for  years  given 
to  bis  dass,  his  Theory  of  Imagination,  as  (if  we  re- 
member rightly)  Intellect  working  under  a  Ictw  of 
impersonal  emotion.  We  were  persuaded,  when  we 
heard  these  Lectures  long  ago,  and  have  had  no 
reason  to  alter  our  opinion  by  what  we  have  read 
or  thought  since,  that  in  them  he  came  nearer  to  the 
quick  of  this  beautiful  but  baf&ing  subject  than  any 
one  else,  ancient  or  modem.  What  a  deh'ghtful 
book  he  might  make  by  prefixing  these  Lector^ 
and  those  on  Paradise  Lost,  to  his  papers  on  Ho- 
mer, Spenser  and  Thomson,  with  which  all  the 
world,  from  Hallam  downwards,  was  astonished  and 
charmed  i 
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era  have  lost  and  gained  in  our  not  fulfilling 
our  somewhat  extensive  desire. 

It  is  with  poetry  as  with  flowers  or  fruits, 
and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes, 
we  would  all  rather  have  them,  and  smell 
them,  and  taste  them,  than  hear  about  them. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  all  about  a  lily, 
its  scientific  ins  and  outs,  its,  botany,  its 
ajsthclics,  eren  its  anatomy  and  "  organic 
radicals,"  but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  took  at 
itself,  and  "  consider"  it  how  it  grows — 

"  Wliite,  radiant,  spotless,  exquiai lei y  puro." 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  what  your  peach 
is,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  rosal  eiogen,  and 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  true  drape,  that  Its  car- 
pel is  solitary  and  its  style  proceeds  from 
the  apex,  that  its  ovules  are  anatropal,  and 
that  Its  palamen  separates  iponle  lua  from 
the  aacrocarp ;  to  know  also  how  many  kinds 
of  peaches  and  nectarines  there  are  in  the 
world,  and  how  happy  the  Canadian  pigs 
must  be  of  an  evening  munching  the  odor- 
iferous drupes  under  the  trees,  and  what  an 
aroma  this  must  give  to  the  resultant  pork* 
— it  is  another  and  a  better  thing  to  pluck 
the  peach,  and  sink  your  teeth  into  its 
fragrant  fieab.  We  remnnber  only  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  Who  has  ever  yet 
tasted  the  roast  pig  of  reality  equal  to  the 
roast  pig  of  Charles  Lamb?  Who  oan  for- 
get "  that  young  and  tender  suckling,  under 
a  moon  old,  guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty, 
with  no  original  speck  of  the  omor  immun- 
tUlia — the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first 
parent,  yet  manifest,  and  whicji,  when  pre- 
pared aright,  is,  of  all  the  delicacies  in  the 
Mundua  edibilu,  the  most  delicate — obiotii' 
orum/acile  princept — whose  fat  is  not  fat, 
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but 


L  indefinable 


growing  up 


toward  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat— - 
fat  cropped  in  the  bud — taken  in  the  shoot 
— in  tho  first  innocence,  the  cream  and 
quintessence  of  the  child-pig's  yet  pure  food 
— the  lean  not  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal 
manna— rce/ejfij — cibai  ilU  angeloram — or 
rather,  shall  we  say,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must 
be  so)  so  blended  and  running  into  each 
other,  that  both  together  make  but  one 
ambrosial  result."  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  eicoplion  proves  the  rule,  and  even  the 
perusal  of  "  Original"  Walker's  delicious 
schemes  of  dinners  at  Loregrove's,  with 
flounders  water- zoutched,  and  iced  claret, 
would  stand  little  chance  against  an  invita- 


*  We  are  given  to  undcrstaod  tliat  peach-fed 
pork  is  a  poor  pork  after  all,  aod  goes  aooa  into 
decompositioa.    Wo  are  not  Boriy  to  know  this. 


tion  to  a  party  of  six  to  Blackwall,  with 
''  Tom  Young  of  the  Treasuiy"  as  Prime 
Minister. 

Poetry  is  the  expree«on  of  the  beautiful 
— by  words — the  beautiful  of  the  outer  and 
of  the  inner  world  ;  whatever  is  delectable  to 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  the  every  sense  of  the 
body  and  of  the  sou] — it  presides  over  eertt§ 
duleedhea  renim.  It  implies  at  once  a 
vision  and  a  faculty,  a  gift  and  an  art. 
There  must  be  the  vivid  conception  of  the 
beautiful,  and  its  fit  manifestation  in  numer- 
ous language.  A  thought  may  be  poetical, 
and  yet  not  poetry;  it  may  be  a  solution 
containing  the  poeucal  element,  but  waiUng 
and  wanting  the  precipitating  of  it,  the 
crystallization  of  it.  It  is  the  very  Uossom 
and  fragr&ncy  and  bloom  of  all  human 
thoughts,  passions,  emotions,  language ; 
having  for  its  immediate  object— its  very 
essence — pleasure  and  delectation  rather 
than  truth  ;  but  springing  from  truth,  as  the 
flower  from  its  fixed  and  unseen  root;  to  use 
the  words  of  Futtenham  in  reference  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  poetry  is  a  lofty,  insolent 
(uncommon)  and  passionate  thing.  It  is 
not  philosophy,  it  is  not  science,  it  is  not 
morality,  it  is  not  religion,  any  more  than 
red  is  or  ever  can  be  blue  or  yellow,  or 
than  one  thing  ever  can  be  another ;  but 
it  feeds  on,  it  glorifies  and  it  exalts,  it  im> 
passionates  them  nil.  A  poet  will  be  all 
the  better  of  all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the 
goodness,  and  nil  the  science,  and  all  the 
talent  he  can  gather  into  himself,  but  qua 
poet  ho  is  a  minister  and  an  interpreter 
of  TQ  jeoXeiv,  and  of  nothing  else.  Philosophy 
and  poetry  are  not  opposites,  but  neither  are 
they  convertibles.  They  are  twin  sisters ; 
in  the  words  of  Augustine:  "Philocalia 
et  PuiLOsoPHiA  prope  a:mililer  cognominalte 
lunl,  et  guaii  gentUei  inter  u  vidrri  volant 
tt  tunt.  Quid  at  eiiim  Philoiopkia  ?  amor 
tapientitt.  Quid  Fhiioealia  7  amor  pnlchri^ 
ladiitii.  Germana  igilur  iata  iimt  promt, 
tt  eodem  parenle  proereala."  Fracastorius 
beautifully  illustrates  this  in  his  "  iViiu^eriu*, 
siee  De  Pottica  Diatogai."  He  has  been 
dividing  writers,  or  composers,  as  ho  calls 
them,  into  historians,  or  those  who  reeord 
appearances ;  philosophers,  who  seek  out 
causes  ;  and  poets,  who  perceive  and  ex- 
press ttrat  pulchriliidiiics  reram,  qnicf/aid 
inaximum  et  magnificum,  quicqmd  pukher- 
rimum,  quicquid  aiilciatimum  ;  and  as  an  ex- 
ample, lie  says,  if  the  historian  describe  the 
ongoings  of  tlic  visible  universe,  I  am  taught ; 
if  the  philosopher  announce  the  doctrine  of 
a  spiritual  esseace  pervading  and  regulatiacr 
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all  things,  I  admire;  but  if  the  poet  take  up 
the  same  theme,  and  sing — 

"  Principio  calum  ae  terras  camposque  liqutnUs 
Lucentemque  globttm  lurut^  titamaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  tUit ;  tctcnnque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agilat  molem  et  mag  no  secerpore  miscet" 

"  Si  inquam,  eandem  rem,  hoc  pacta  referat 
mihi,  non  admirabor  solum,  sed  adamabo :  et 
divinum  nescio  quid,  in  animum  mihi  immistum 
existimabo.*' 

Id  the  quotation  which  he  gives,  we  at 
once  detect  the  proper  handiwork  of  the 
poet ;  fancy  gives  us  liquentes  campos,  titania 
oitra,  hcenteni  globum  luna,  and  phantasy 
or  ima^nation,  in  virtue  of  its  royal  and 
pancratic  power,  gives  us  intus  alii — vnfusa 
per  artus — and  that  magnificent  idea,  magvo 
$e  corpore  miscet — this  is  the  divinum  nescio 
quid — the  proper  work  of  the  imac^ination — 
the  master  and  specific  faculty  of  the  poet — 
that  which  makes  him  what  he  is,  as  the 
wings  make  a  bird,  and  which,  to  borrow 
the  singularly  beautiful  words  of.  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  "  is  more  moving  than  motion, 
one  only>  and  yet  manifold,  subtle,  lively, 
clear,  plain,  quick,  which  cannot  be  letted, 
passing  and  going  through  all  things  by 
reason  of  her  pureness ;  being  one,  she  can 
do  all  things ;  and  remaining  in  herself,  she 
maketh  all  things  new."  The  following  is 
Fracastorius*  definition  of  a  man  who  not 
only  writes  verses,  but  is  by  nature  a  poet : 
"  JEst  autem  iUe  naiurA  poetOy  qui  aptus  est 
veris  rerum  pulchritudinibus  capi  monerique  ; 
et  qui  per  iilas  loqui  et  scribere  potest ;"  and 
he  gives  the  Imes  of  Virgil : 

**  Aul  sictUi  nigrum 
Ilicibus  crebris  sacra  nemus  accubat  umbra,^^ 

as  an  instance  of  the  poetical  transformation. 
All  that  was  merely  actual  or  informative 
might  have  been  given  in  the  words  sicuti 
nemus,  but  phantasy  sets  to  work,  and  videte, 
per  quas  pulchritudines,  nemus  depinxit ;  ad- 
dens  ACCUBAT,  ET    NIGRUM   CTcbris   lUcibuS   Ct 

SACRA  UMBRA !  quom  ob  rem,  rede  Pontanus 
dicebatyfinem  esse  poeta,  apposite  dicer e  ad 
admirationem,  simpUciter,  et  per  universalem 
bene  dicendi  ideam.  This  is  wliat  we  call 
the  beau  ideal,  or  xar  f^o^riv  the  ideal — 
what  Bacon  so  nobly  describes  as  "  a  more 
ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness,  and 
a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  things,  the  world  being  in  pro- 
portion inferior  to  the  sou),  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  which  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind 
by  submitting  the  shews  of  things  to  the  de- 


sires of  the  mind."  It  is  "  the  wondrous 
and  goodly  pateme"  e€  which  Spenser  aings 
in  his  '*  Hymne  in  honour  of  Beautie  /' 

**  What  time  this  world's  great  Workmaister  did 
cast 
To  make  al  things  such  as  we  now  behold. 
It  seems  that  he  before  his  eyes  hadplast 
A  goodbf  Pateme,  to  bis  perfect  DH>old 
He  fashioned  them,  as  comely  as  be  could. 
That  now  so  faire  and  seemly  they  appeare, 
Af  nought  may  be  amended  any  wbeare. 

**  That  wondrous  Pateme  wheresoere  it  bee. 
Whether  in  earth  layd  up  in  secret  store, 
.  Or  else  in  heaven,  that  no  man  may  it  see 
With  Binfull  eyes,  for  feare  it  to  deflore, 
Is  perfect  Beautie,  which  all  men  adore — 
That  is  the  thing  that  giteth  pleasant  grace 
7b  ail  things  fair. 

*^  For  through  infusion  of  celestial  powre 
ne  duller  earth  it  quickneth  toith  aelighlj 
And  Ufe-full  spirits  privily  doth  pcwre 
Through  all  the  parts,  that  to  the  looker* s  sight 
They  seeeme  to  pleased* 

It  is  that  "  loveliness"  which  Mr.  Rnskin 
calls  *'  the  signature  of  God  on  his  works" 
— the  dazzling  printings  of  his  fingers,  and 
to  the  unfolding  of  which  he  has  devoted, 
with  so  much  of  the  highest  philosophy  and 
eloquence,  a  great  part  of  the  second  volunoe 
of  "  Modem  Painters,"  the  perusal  of  which 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
readers. 

But  we  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
are  defrauding  our  readers  of  their  fruits  and 
flowers,  their  peaches  and  lilies. 

Henry  Vaughan,  "Silurist,"  as  he  was 
called,  from  his  being  bom  in  South  Wales, 
the  country  of  the  Silures,  was  sprung  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families  of 
the  principality.  Two  of  his  ancestors.  Sir 
Roger  Vaughan  and  Sir  David  Gam,  fell  at 
Agincourt.  It  is  said  that  Shakspeare  visited 
Sccthrog,  the  family  castle  in  Brecknock- 
shire ;  and  Malone  guesses  that  it  was  when 
there  that  he  fell  in  with  the  word  "  Puck." 
Near  Scethrog,  there  is  Cwm-Pooky,  or 
Pwcca,  the  Goblin's  valley,  which  belonged 
to  the  Vaughans  ;  and  Crofton  Croker  giyes, 
in  his  Fairy  Legends,  a  fac-simile  of  a  por- 
trait, drawn  by  a  Welsh  peasant,  of  a 
Pwcca,  which  he  himself  had  seen  sitting  ou 
a  milestone,  by  the  roadside,  in  the  early 
morning,  a  very  unlikely  personage,  one 
would  think,  to  say — 

**  1  go*  1  go ;  look  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.*' 
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We  CAD  more  eaailj  knagine  him  as  one 
of  those  spritea : 

■•  That  do  run 
B;  the  triple  IIec«t'«  team, 
From  tbe  pretence  of  the  Sun, 
Folhttiing  darknett  like  a  drtam.'" 

Hear;,  our  poet,  was  born  in  1621 ;  and 
had  ft  twin-brother,  Thomas.  Newtoa,  bis 
birthplace,  is  novafarm-honae  on  the  banks 
of  the  Usk,  the  scenery  of  which  is  of  great 
beauty.  The  twins  entered  Jesus  College,  Oi- 
ford.inlCae.  This  wasearlyin  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  Charles  then  kept  his  court  at 
Oiford.  The  young  Vaughans  were  hot 
rojalistfl ;  Thomas  bore  arms,  and  Henry 
was  imprisoned.  Thomas,  after  many  perils, 
retired  to  Oiford,  and  devoted  his  me  to 
alchemy,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert 
Murray,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
himself 'addicted  to  these  studies.  He  pub- 
lished a  tiumtler  of  works,  with  such  ^tles  as 
"  Anthropotophia  Theomogica,  or  a  Dis- 
course of  the  Nature  of  Man,  and  his  State 
after  death,  grounded  on  his  Creator's  Pro- 
to-chemistry  ;"  "  Magia  Aiamira,  with  a 
full  discovery  of  the  true  Calam  lerra,  or 
the  I^agician's  Heavenly  Chaos  and  first 
matter  of  all  things." 

Henry  seems  to  have  i>een  intimate  with 
the  famous  wits  of  his  time  :  "  Qreat  Ben," 
Cartwri^rht,  Randolph,  Fletcher,  Ac.  His 
first  publication  was  in  1646':  "Poems, 
with  tbe  Tenth  Satyre  of  Juvenal  Englished, 
by  Heniy  Yaughan,  Gent."  After  taking  his 
degree  in  London,  as  M.  D.,  he  settled  at 
his  birthplace,  Newton,  where  he  lived  and 
died  the  doctor  of  tbe  district.  About  this 
time  he  prepared  for  the  press  his  little 
volume,  "  Olor  Iscanns,  the  Swan  of  Usk," 
which  was  afterwards  published  by  his  bro- 
ther Thomas,  without  the  poet's  consent. 
We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  very  fine 
copy  of  this  cunous  volume,  which  is  now 
marked  in  the  CalAlogues  as  "  Rari$»" 
It  contains  a  few  original  poems ;  some  of 
tbem  epistles  to  bis  friends,  hit  off  with 
great  vigor,  wit,  and  humor.  Speaking  of 
the  change  of  times,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Roundheads,  he  says, 

"  Here's  brother!  J  Rufik  and  Beards,  and  a  strange 

Of  high  monamental  Hals,  tane  at  the  light 
or  eighty-eight ;  tohiU  even/  Burgeiie/ooU 
The  moTUd  Paienunt  in  eUmali  booU." 

There  is  a  line  in  one  of  the  letters  which 
strikes  us  aa  of  great  beaut; — 


"  Feed  on  tke  toeal  $iienee  tfiiit  eye." 

And  there  is  %-  very  clever  poem  Ad  Amciim 
FaneraloTUK,  in  defiance  of  his  friend's 
demand  of  repayment  of  a  loan. 

There  is  great  beauty  and  delic«cy  of  ex- 
pression in  these  two  stanzas  of  an  epithala- 


"BleaBioga   as  rich   and    fragrant   crown  ybnr 

As  (be  mild  heaven  on  roses  ibeds, 

When  at  tbeir  cheeks  (like  pearlaj  they  weaie 

Thi  ctoudt  that  court  them  in  a  tear. 

>•  Fresh  as  the  hoorea  may  all  your  pleasures  be. 
And  healthful]  as  Etemltie! 

Sweel  as  Ihe  flowrtU  jirit  breali,  and  elott 
At  tV  unteen  spreadingi  ^the  Rote 
When  ahe  unfolds  her  curtained  head, 
And  makea  bis  boeome  the  Sun's  bed!" 

The  translations  from  Ovid,  Boece,  and 
Cassimir,  are  excellent. 

Tbe  following  tines  conclade  on  invitatuw 
to  a  friend : 


'  Come  then  !  and  while  the  slow  isicle  hangs 
At  the  Btiffe  Ihatch,  and  Winter's  froslie  pangs 
Bennmme  the  year,  blithe  as  of  old  Ipt  us 
'Mid  noise  and  war,  of  peace  and  mirth  discusse, . 
This  portion  thou  wert  bom  for.  Why  should  we 
Vex  at  the  time's  ridiculous  miserie  I 
An  age  that  thus  bath  fooled  itself,  and  will. 
Spite  of  thy  leeth  and  mine,  persist  ao  atill. 
Let's  sit  then  at  this  fire ;  and,  while  wee  steal 
A  revell  in  the  Town,  let  others  seal, 
Purchase  and  cheat,  and  who  can  let  them  pay, 
nil  those  black  deeds  bring  on  the  darksome 

Innocent  spenders  wra  <.  a  better  use 

Shall  wear  out  oar  short  lease,  and  leave  the 

obtuse 
Rout  to  tbeir  husks.    They  snd  tbeir  bags  at 


Have  CI 


n  earnesL    Wee  a 


e  for  a  jest !" 


When  about  thir^  years  of  age,  he  bad 
a  long  and  serious  illness,  during  which  his 
mind  underwent  an  entire  and  final  change 
oa  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  ;  and 
thenceforward  he  seems  to  have  lived  "  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly." 

In  his  preface  to  the  "  Silex  Scititillnnt," 
be  says,  "  the  Qod  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh 
halh  granted  me  a  further  use  of  mine  than 
I  did  look  for  in  the  body  ;  and  when  I  ex- 

SecLed  and  had  prepared  for  a  message  of 
eath,  then  did  he  answer  me  with  life ;  I  hope 
to  his  glory,  and  my  great  advantage ;  that  I 
may  flouri^  not  with  leafeonly,  but  with  aome- 
fiuii  also."      And  be  speaks  of  hinadf  m  ^ 
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one  of  the  converts  of  "  that  blessed  man, 
Mr.  George  Herbert" 

Soon  after,  he  published  a  little  volume, 
called  '*  Flores  SolUudinis,**  partly  prose 
and  partly  verse.  The  prose,  as  Mr.  Lyte 
justly  remarks,  is  simple  and  nervous,  unlike 
nis  poetry,  which  is  occasionally  deformed 
with  the  conceit  of  his  time. 

The  verses  entitled  "  St.  Paulinus  to  his 
wife  Theresia,"  have  much  of  the  vigor,  and 
thought  fulness,  and  point  of  Cowper.  In 
1655,  he  published  a  second  edition,  or  more 
correctly  a  re-issue,  for  it  was  not  reprinted, 
of  his  Silex  Scintillans,  with  a  second  part 
added.  He  seems  not  to  have  given  any- 
thing after  this  to  the  public,  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  life. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1 095, 
aged  is,  at  Newton,  on  the  banks  of  his 
beloved  Usk,  where  he  had  spent  his  useful, 
blameless,  and  we  doubt  not,  happy  life ; 
living  from  day  to  day  in  the  eye  of  Nature, 
and  from  his  solitary  rides  and  walks  in  that 
wUd  and  beautiful  country,  finding  full  exer- 
cise for  that  fine  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
wondrousness  of  all  visible  things,  "the 
earth  and  every  common  sight,"  the  expres- 
sion of  which  he  has  left  so  exquisitely  in 
his  poems.*  He  seems  to  have  had  in  large 
measure  and  of  finest  quality,  (to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Jeffrey  as  applied  to  Shak- 
speare,  and  of  which  the  great  dramatist 
might  well  have  been  proud,  either  as  their 


•  In  •*  The  Retreate,"  he  beautifully  expresses  this 
pMtioDAte  loye  of  Nature — 

"  Happy  those  early  dayes  when  I 
Shin'd  io  my  Angell-infaDcy  I 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  fur  my  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  ought 
But  a  white,  Celestiall  thought ; 
When  yet  1  had  not  walkt  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  mv  first  love, 
And  looking  back,  at  that  short  space, 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  briglit  &C8 ; 
When  on  9ome  gilded  Cloud  orjtwcre 
J/v  poii^p  *oul  voulddicell  an  Aowre, 
Ami  in  those  weaker  glories  spj 
Some  shadows  of  eternity  ; 
Before  I  taught  my  soul  to  woimd 
My  Conscience  with  a  sinfule  sound. 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispence 
A  sevVallsinnetoev'rv  Fence, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshy  dresse 
Bright  shootes  of  ererliuiingnestc. 

O  how  I  long'to  travell  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  trad^ ! 
That  I  might  once  more  readi  that  plaine, 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  trains; 
From  vhencf  th'  Inl'iqhtned  »pirit  jfft 
Thai  thady  City  of  Palme  treeC 


occasion,  or  their  author,)  that  indestrooti- 
ble  love  of  flowers,  and  odors,  and  dews, 
and  clear  waters,  and  soft  airs  and  sounds, 
and  bright  skies,  and  woodland  solitudes, 
and  moonlight,  which  are  the  material  ele- 
ments of  poetry ;  and  that  fine  sense  of 
their  undefinable  relation  to  mental  emotion 
which  is  its  essence  and  its  vivifying  power.'* 
And  though  it  is  too  true  what  Sir  Walter 
says  of  the  country  surgeon,  that  he  is 
worse  fed  and  harder  wrought  than  any  one 
else  in  the  parish,  except  it  be  his  horse ; 
still  4o  a  man  like  Vaughan,  to  whom  the 
love  of  nature  and  its  scrutiny  was  a  con- 
stant passion,  few  occupations  could  have 
furnished  him  with  ampler  and  rarer  mani- 
festations of  her  magnificence  and  beauty. 
Many  of  his  finest  descriptions  give  us  quite 
the  notion  of  their  having  been  composed 
when  going  his  rounds  on  his  Welsh  pony 
among  the  glen  and  hills,  and  their  "  unspeak- 
able solitudes."  Such  lines  as  Ihc  following 
to  a  Star  were  probably  direct  from  nature 
on  some  cloudless  night : — 

•*  Whatever  'tis,  whose  beauty  here  below 
Attracts  thee  thus,  and  makes  thee  stream  and 

floWj 

And  winde  and  curie,  and  tpink  and  smile, 
Shijiing  thy  gate  and  guileJ*^ 

This  is  surely  "  done  from  the  life." 

He  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  poets  who 
treats  external  nature  subjectively  rather 
than  objectively,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  Gray,  (especially  in  his  letters,)  and  Col- 
lins, and  Cowper,  and  in  some  measure  by 
Warton,  until  it  reached  its  consummation, 
and  perhaps  its  excess,  in  Wordsworth. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  some  speci- 
mens from  the  beautiful  reprint  of  the  Silex 
by  Mr.  Pickering,  and  which  is  admirably 
edited  by  the  I^v.  H.  F.  Lyte,  himself  a 
true  poet,  of  whose  excellent  life  of  our 
author  we  have  made  very  free  use. 

"  Thb  Timber. 

"  Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once  !  and  many  Springs, 

Many  bright   mornings,    much  dew,  many 

showers 

Pnst  o'er  thy  head  :  many  light  Hearts  andWings^ 

Which  now  are  dead,   lodged  in  thy  liring^ 

boicers, 

"  And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies  ; 

Fresh    groves    grow    up,    and    their  green 
branches  shoot 
Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies  ; 
While  the  low  violet  thriveth  at  their  rooL 
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"  But  thoQ  beneath  the  sad  and  heavy  Line 

Of  death  doth  waste  all  senseless,  cold  and 
dark ; 
Where  not  so  much  as  dreams  of  light  may 
shine. 
Nor  any  thought  (f  greenness,  leaf  or  hark, 

"  And  yet,  as  if  some  deep  hate  and  dissent, 

Bred  in  thy  growth  betwixt  high  winds  and 
thee. 
Were  still  alive,  thou  dosl  great  storms  resent. 
Before  they  come,  and  know* st  how  near  they  be, 

"  Else  all  at  rest  thoa  lyest,  and  the  fierce  breath 
Of  tempests  can  no  more  disturb  thy  ease ; 
But  this  tny  strange  resentment  aflcr  death 
Means  only  those    who    broke    in  life  thy 
peace. 

This  poem  is  founded  upon  the  super- 
stition, that  a  tree  which  had  been  blown 
down  by  the  wind  gave  signs  of  restlessness 
and  anger  before  the  coming  of  a  storm  from 
the  quarter  from  whence  came  its  own  fal]. 
It  seems  to  us  full  of  the  finest  phantasy  and 
expression. 

**  The  World. 


II 


/  saw  Eternity  the  other  night 

Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light. 

All  calm  as  it  was  bright  ; 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time  in  hours,  days,  years. 

Driven  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  mov^d,  in  which  the  world 

And  all  her  train  were  hurVd,^^ 


There  is  a  wonderful  magnificence  about 
this ;  and  what  a  Bunyan-like  reality  is  given 
to  the  vision  by  "  the  other  night .'" 

"  Man. 

**  Weighing  the  steadfastness  and  state 
Of  some  mean  things  which  here  below  reside, 
Where  birds  like  watchful  Clocks  the  noiseless 
date 
And  Intercourse  of  times  divide ; 
Where  Bees  at  night  get  home  and  hive ;  and 
flowrs, 
Early  as  well  as  late, 
Rise  with  the  Sun,  and  set  in  the  same  bowrs ; 

"  I  would,  said  I,  my  God  would  give 
The  staidness  of  these  things  to  man  !  for  these 
To  His  divine  appointments  ever  cleave. 

And  no  new  business  breaks  their  peace ; 
The  birds  nor  sow  nor  reap,  yet  snp  and  dine, 

The  flowres  without  clothes  live. 
Yet  Solomon  was  never  drest  so  fine. 

"  Man  hath  still  either  toyes  or  Care ; 
He  hath  no  root,  nor  to  one  place  is  ty'd, 
But  ever  restless  and  Irregular 

About  this  Earth  doth  run  and  ride. 


He  knows  he  hath  a  home,  but  scarce  knows  tcftere; 

He  says  it  is  so  far. 
That  he  hath  quite  forgot  haw  to  go  there, 

"  He  knocks  at  all  doors,  strays  and  roams ; 
Nay,  hath  not  so  much  wit  as  some  stones  have. 
Which  in  the  darkest  nights  point  to  their  homes 

Bv  some  hid  sense  their  Maker  gave ; 
Man  is  the  shuttle  to  whose  winding  quest 

And  passage  through  these  looms 
God  ordered  motion,  but  ordainM  no  rest" 

There  is  giefcynoral  force  about  this ;  its 
measure  and  ttots  put  one  in  mind  of  the 
majestic  lines  of  Shirley,  beginning — 

"  The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things." 

**  COCK-CROWWO. 

'*  Father  of  Lights !   what  Sunnie  seed. 
What  glance  of  day  hast  thou  confined 
Into  this  bird  7    To  all  the  breed 
This  busio  Ray  thou  hast  assigned ; 

Their  magnetisme  works  all  night. 
And  dreams  of  Paradise  and  li^rt.    ^ 


"  Their  eyes  watch  for  the  n)orning-hue, 
Their  little  grain  expelling  night 
So  shines  and  sings,  as  if  it  knew 
The  path  unto  the  house  of  light. 

It  seems  their  candle,  howe*er  done, 
Was  tinn'd  and  lighted  at  the  sunne. 


ft 


This  is  a  conceit,  but  an  exquisite  one. 

**  Providencb. 

**  Sacred  and  secret  hand  ! 

Bv  whose  assisting,  swifl  command 

Tne  Angel  shewd  that  holy  Well, 

Which  freed  poor  Hagar  from  her  fears, 
And  turned  to  smiles  the  begging  tears 

Of  yong,  distressed  Ishmael." 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the 
opening  of  this  on  Providence,  and  the 
''  yong  distressed  IshmaeF'  is  very  touching. 

"  The  Dawriicg. 

**  Ah !  what  time  wih  thou  come  ?  when  shal) 
that  crie, 
The  Bridegroome^s  Comming !  fill  the  sky  ? 
Shall  it  in  the  Evening  run 
When  our  words  and  works  arc  done  7 
Or  will  thy  all-surprizing  light 

Break  at  midnight, 
When  either  sleep,  or  some  dark  pleasure 
Possesseth  mad  man  without  measure  ? 
Or  shall  these  early,  fragrant  hours 

Unlock  thy  bowres  7 
And  with  their  blush  of  light  descry 
Thy  locks  crown'd  with  etemilie  2 
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Indeed,  it  is  the  only  time 

That  with  thy  glory  doth  best  chime ; 

All  now  are  stirring,  ev'ry  field 

Full  hymns  doth  yield  ;  ' 

The  whole  Creation  shakes  off  night, 
And  for  thy  shadow  looki  ihi  light.^* 

This  last  line  is  fuU  of  grandeur  and  origin- 
ality. 

**Th£  Law  ahd  rBM^^pBFZL, 

**  Lord,  when  thou  didst  on*|pHii  pitch, 
And  shine  from  Paran,  when  a  firle  Law, 
PronoancM  with  thunder  and  thy  threats,  did 

thaw 
Thy  People*8  hearts,  when  all  thy  weeds  were 

rich, 
And  Inaccessible  for  light, 

Terrour  and  might ; — 
How  did  poore  flesh,  which  after  thou  didst  weare, 

Toen  faint  and  fear ! 
Thy  chosen  flocky  like  leafs  in  a  high  toind^ 
Whispered  obedience,  and  their  heads  inclined. 

The  idea  in  the  last  lines,  which  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  was  probably  suggested  by 
what  Isaiah  says  of  the  effect  produced  on 
Ahaz  and  the  men  of  Judah,  when  they 
heard  that  Bezin,  king  of  Syria,  had  joined 
Israel  against  th^m.  "And  his  heart  was 
moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the 
trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  by  the  winds,^* 

"Holt  Scriptures. 

**  Welcome,  dear  book,  souPs  Joy  and  food !  The 
feast 
Of  Spirits ;   Heav'n  extracted  lyes  in  thee. 
Thou  art  life's  Charter,  The  Dove's  spotless 
nest 
Where  souls  are  hatch'd  unto  Etemitie. 

*'  In  thee  the  hidden  stone,  the  Manna  lies ; 
Thou  art  the  great  Elixir  rare  and  Choice ; 
The  Key  that  opens  to  all  Mysteries, 
The  Word  in  Characters,  God  in  the  Voice.'* 

This  is  very  like  Herbert,  and  not  inferior 
to  him. 

In  a  poem  of  great  tenderness,  having  the 
odd  mark  of  **  ^"  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  after  the  death  of  some  dear 
friends,  are  these  two  stanzas,  the  last  of 
which  is  singularly  pathetic  : 

"  They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 
And  I  alone  sit  lingring  here  ! 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 
And  my  ead  thoughts  doth  clear. 


But  what  fair  DeU  or  Cfrote  he  sings  in  naw^ 
That  is  to  him  unknoumJ* 

"  The  Night."    John  iii.  2. 

Referring  to  Nicodemus  visiting  our  Lord. 

"  Most  blest  believer  he ! 
Who  in  that  land  of  darkness  and  blinde  eyed 
Thy  long-expected  healing  wings  could  see, 
Wnen  thou  didst  rise ; 
And,  what  can  never  more  be  done. 
Did  at  midnight  epeak  with  the  Sun  ! 

"  O  who  will  tell  me  where 
He  found  thee  at  that  dead  and  silent  hour  ? 
What  hallow'd  solitary  ground  did  bear 
So  rare  a  flower ; 
Within  tchose  satretl  leaves  did  lis 
The  fulness  of  the  Deity  ? 

*<  No  mercy-sett  of  gold. 
No  dead  and  dusty  Cherub,  nor  carved  stone, 
fint  his  own  living  works,  did  my  Lord  bold 
And  lodge  alone; 
Where  trees  and  herbs  did  watch  and  peep 
And  wonder,  while  the  Jews  did  sleep. 

"  Dear  night !  this  world's  defeat ; 
The  stop  to  busie  fools  ;  care's  check  and  curb ; 
The  day  of  Spirits ;  my  souKs  calm  retreat. 
Which  none  disturb ! 
Christ's*  progress  and  his  prayer  time ; 
The  hours  to  which  high  Heaven  doth  chime. 

*'  God's  silent,  searching  flight ; 
When  my  Lord's  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  all 
His  locks  are  wet  with  the  clear  drops  of  night ; 
His  still,  soft  call ; 
His  knocking  time ;  the  soul's  dumb  watch. 
When  spirits  their  Fair  Kindred  catch. 

"  Were  all  my  loud,  evil  days. 
Calm  and  unhaunted  as  is  Thy  dark  Tent, 
Whose  peace  but  by  some  Angel's  wing  or  voice 
Is  seldom  rent ; 
Then  I  in  Heaven  all  the  long  year 
Would  keep,  and  never  wander  here." 

At  the  end  he  has  these  strildng  words  : 

"  There  is  in  God,  some  say, 
A  deep  but  dazzling  darkness'^ 


u 


He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  may 
know 
At  first  sight  tfthe  bird  be  flown ; 


This  brings  to  our  mind  the  concluding 
sentence  of  **  the  Graduate's''  fifth  chapter 
in  his  second  volume—"  The  infinity  of  God 
is  not  mysterious,  it  is  only  unfathomable ; 
not  concealed,  but  incomprenensible ;  it  is  a 
clear  infinity,  the  darkness  of  the  pure,  tin- 
searchable  sea,'*  Plato,  if  we  rightly  remem- 
ber, says,  "  Truth  is  the  body  of  God,  light 
is  His  shadow." 


*  Mark  i.  85.    Luke  xxL  87. 
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"Death. 

"  Thongb  since  thy  first  sad  entranee 
By  just  Abel's  blood, 
Tis  DOW  six  thousand  years  well  ni^h. 
And  still  thy  sovereignty  holds  good; 
Yet  by  none  art  thou  understood, 

**  We  talk  and  name  thee  with  much  ease, 
As  a  tryed  thing. 
And  every  one  can  slight  his  lease, 
As  if  it  ended  in  a  Spring, 
Which  shades  and  bowers  doth  rent-IVee 
bring. 

"  To  thy  dark  land  these  heedless  go, 
But  there  was  One 
Who  searched  it  (fuite  through  to  caidfto^ 
Andthen^  returning  like  the  Sun, 
Discovered  ail  that  there  is  done, 

**  And  since  his  death  we  throughly  see 
All  thy  dark  way ; 
Thy  shades  bnt  thin  and  narrow  be. 
Which  his  first  looks  will  qoickly  fray  ; 
Mists  make  but  triumphs  for  the  day. 

"  Thi  Watertall, 

"  With  what  deep  murmurs,  through  time's  silent 
stealth, 
Doth  thy  transparent,  cool  and  watry  wealth 
Here  flowing  fall, 
And  chide  and  call, 
As  if  his  liquid,  loose  Retinue  staid 
Lingring,  and  were  of  this  steep  place  afraid." 

•*  The  Shower. 

*  Waters  above !  Eternal  springs ! 

The  dew  that  silvers  the  Dove's  wings  ! 

O  welcome,  welcome  to  the  sad ! 

Give  dr^  dust  drink,  drink  that  makes  glad. 

Many  fair  Evenings,  many  flowers 

Sweetened  with  rich  and  eentle  showers, 

Have  I  enjoyed,  and  down  liave  mn 

Many  a  fine  and  shining  Sun ; 

But  never,  till  this  happy  hour. 

Was  blest  with  such  an  Evening  shower ! 

What  a  curious  felicity  about  the  repeti- 
tion of  "  drink"  in  the  fourth  line. 

"  Isaac's  Marriage"  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  pieces,  but  is  too  long  for  insertion. 

"Tire  Rainbow" 

Has  seldom  been  better  sung  : 

*'  Still  young  and  fine !  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd  though  fresh  and 

new. 
How  bright  wert  thou,  when  Shem*s  admiring 

eye 
Thy  bumisht,  flaming  Arch  did  first  descry  ! 
When  Terah^  JSahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 


The  youthjul  world*s  gray  fathers  in  one  knot, 
Dki  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  hoar 
For  thy  new  Uffht,  and  trembled  at  each  shower! 
When  thou  £>st  dhine  darkness  looks  white 

and  fair, 
Forms  turn  to  musics  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honej^*drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  eaith,  milk  on  grass  and 

flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  Sanshtne !  the  sure 

tye 
Of  thy  liord'gkMri,  the  object*  of  His  eye ! 
When  I  bel^Ufcee,  though  my  light  be  dim. 
Distant  andWUfl  can  in  thine  see  Him 
Who  looks  dpon  thee  from  His  glorious  thrdne. 
And  mindes  the  Covenant  'twixt  AH  and  One.'* 

What  a  venerable  knot  of  the  gray  fathers ! 

"  Tenth,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot !" 

Our  readers  will  see  whence  Campbell 
stole,  and  how  he  spoiled  in  the  stealing  (by 
omitting  the  word  "youthful")  the  well- 
known  Tine  in  his  *'  Rwnbow" — 

"  How  came  the  worid's  gray  fathers  forth 
To  view  the  sacred  sign." 

Campbell  did  not  disdain  to  take  this,  and 
no  one  will  say  much  against  him,  though  it 
looks  ill,  occurring  in  a  poem  on  the  rain- 
bow ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  forgive  him 
for  saymg  that  "  Vaughan  is  one  of  the 
harshest  even  of  the  iiuerior  order  of  con- 
ceit, having  some  few  scattered  thoughts 
that  meet  our  eye  amidst  his  harsh  pages, 
like  wild  flowers  on  a  barren  heath." 

"Rules  and  Lessons"  is  hb  longest  and 
one  of  his  best  poems ;  but  we  must  send 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  where  they 
will  find  much  to  make  them  grateful  to 
"  The  Silurist"  and  to  Mr.  Pickering,  who 
has  already  done  such  good  service  for  the 
best  of  our  native  literature. 

We  have  said  little  about  the  deep  godli- 
ness, the  spiritual  Christianity,  with  which 
every  poem  is  penetrated  and  quickened. 
Those  who  can  detect  and  relish  this  best, 
will  not  be  the  worst  pleased  at  our  saymg 
little  about  it.  Vaughan's  religion  is  deep, 
lively,  personal,  tender,  kindly,  impassioned, 
tepiperate ;  "  it  sits  i'  the  centre.'  His  re- 
ligion grows  up,  efiSoresces  into  the  ideas  and 
forms  of  poetry  as  naturally,  as  noiselessly,  as 
beautifully  as  the  life  of  the  unseen  seed  finds 
its  way  up  into  the  "  bright  consummate 
flower/' 

Of  "IX.  Poems  by  V.,"  we  would  siqr 

Gen.  iz.  16. 
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with  the  " Quarterly," /Saifll fiJv  dXXA'POAA 
They  combine  rare  excellencies — the  strength, 
the  finish,  the  gravity  of  man's  thoughts, 
with  the  tenderness,  the  insight,  the  consti- 
tutional sorrowfulness  of  a  woman's — her 
purity,  her  passionatencss,  her  delicate  and 
just  sense  and  expression.  We  confess  we 
would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  any 
one  of  the  nine  poems  in  this  little  volume, 
than  of  the  very  tremendous,  very  absurd, 
verv  raw,  loud,  and  fuli^ii^  *'Festus," 
witn  his  many  thousands  tf  j^nes  and  his 
amazing  reputation,  bis  bad  English,  bad  re- 
ligion, bad  philosophy,  and  very  bad  jokes — 
his  "  buttered  thunder,"  (this  is  in  his  own 
phrase,)  and  his  poor  devil  of  a  Lucifer — 
we  would,  we  repeat,  (having  in  this  our 
Mubila  ac  soeva  indignalio  run  ourselves  a 
little  out  of  breath,)  as  much  rather  keep 
company  with  "V."  than  with  Mr.  Bailey, 
as  we  would  prefer  going  to  sea  for  pleasure, 
in  a  trim  Httle  yacht,  with  its  free  motions, 
its  quiet,  its  cleanliness,  and  its  gliding  at  its 
own  sweet  will,  to  taking  a  state  berth  in 
some  Fire-ELing  steamer  of  1000  horse 
power,  with  his  mighty  and  troublous  throb, 
nis  smoke,  his  exasperated  steum,  his  clan- 
gor, his  fire  and  fury,  his  oils  and  smells. 

Had  we  time,  and  were  this  the  fit  place, 
we  could,  we  think,  make  something  out  of 
this  comparison  of  the  boat  with  its  sail,  and 
its  rudder,  and  the  unseen,  wayward,  ser- 
viceable winds  playing  about  it,  inspiring  it, 
and  swaying  its  course,  and  the  iron  steam- 
er, with  its  machinery,  its  coarse  energy,  its 
noises  and  philosophy,  its  ungainly  build 
and  gait,  its  perilousness  from  withm — and 
we  think  we  could  show  how  much  of  what 
Aristotle,  Lord  Jefifrey,  Charles  Lamb,  or 
Edmund  Burke  would  have  called  genuine 

goetrv,  there  is  in  the  little  **  V.,"  and  how 
ttle  'in  the  big  "  Festus."* 

♦  We  have  made  repeated  attempts,  but  we  can- 
not get  through  this  poem.  It  beats  us.  We  must 
want  the  Festus  seD^e.  Some  of  our  best  friends, 
with  whom  we  generally  agree  on  such  matters,  are 
distressed  for  us,  and  repeat  long  passages  with 
great  energy  and  apparent  intelligence  and  satis- 
nction.  Meanwhile,  liaving  read  the  six  pages  of 
public  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  peo- 
ple's edition,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  great 
performance,  that,  to  use  one  of  the  author  s  own 
words,  there  is  a  mighty  **  »omethingne8i*  about  it — 
and  we  can  entirely  acquie:M!e  in  the  quotation  from 
"  TheSundaif  TimeC  that  they  "read  it  with  aston- 
ishment, and  closed  it  with  bewilderment."  It  would 
appear  from  these  opinions,  which  from  their  inten- 
sity, variety  and  number,  (upwards  of  60,)  are  to  us 
▼ery  surprising  signs  of  the  tinieft,  that  Mr.  Bailey 
has  not  so  much  improved  on,  as  happily  superse- 
ded the  authors  of  the  Books  of  Job  and  ficclesiaa- 


**  The  Grave. 

<^  I  stood  within  the  grave's  o'ershadowinff  vault : 
Gloomy  and  damp  it  stretched  its  vast  domain  ; 


tcs,  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  of  Paradise  Lost  and 
Regained,  of  Dr.  Faustus,  of  Hamlet,  of  Faust,  of 
Don  Juan,  The  Course  of  Time,  St  Leon,  the  Jolly 
Beggars,  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels.  He  is  more 
sublime  and  simple  than  Job.  More  royally  witty 
and  wise,  more  to  the  point  than  Solomon.    More 

Sicturcsaue,  more  intense,  more  pathetic  than  Dante, 
[ore  Miltonic  (we  have  no  other  word)  than  Mil- 
ton. More  dreadful,  more  curiously  blasphemoos, 
more  sonorous  than  Marlowe.  More  worldly-wise 
and  deyer,  and  intellectually  tvdt  than  Goethe. 
More  passionate,  more  eloquent,  more  impudent 
than  Byron.  More  orthodox,  more  edifying,  more 
precocious  than  PoUok.  More  absorptive  and  invete- 
rate than  Godwin ;  and  more  hearty,  more  tender, 
more  of  manhood  all  compact  than  Bums.  More 
gay  than  Moore.    More  jjkupiavou^  than  Shakspeare. 

It  may  be  sa  We  have  made  repeated  and  deter- 
minecl  incunioos  in  various  directions  into  its  sub- 
stance, but  have  always  oome  out  greatly  scorched 
and  stunned  and  affronted.  Never  before  did  we 
come  across  such  an  amount  of  eneigetic  and  tre- 
mendous words,  going  *'  sounding  on  Uieir  dim  and 
perilous  way,**  like  a  cataract — not  flowing  like  a 
stream,  nor  leaping  like  a  clear  waterfall,  but  al- 
ways among  breakers — ^roaring  and  tearing  and 
tempesting — a  sort  of  transcendental  din ;  and  then 
what  power  of  energizing  and  speaking,  and  philoso- 
phizing and  preaching,  and  laughing  and  joking,  t» 
vacuo  !  As  mr  as  we  can  judge,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  use  our  senses  in  such  a  region,  it  seems  to  us 
not  a  poem  at  all,  hardly  even  poetical — butrather 
the  niaterials  for  a  poem,  made  up  of  science,  re- 
ligion and  love,  the  (very  raw)  materials  of  a  struc- 
ture— as  if  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and  latli  and 
plaster,  and  furniture,  and  fire  and  fuel,  and  meat 
and  drink,  and  inhabitants  male  and  female,  of  a 
house  were  all  mixed  *"  through  other^  in  one  enor- 
mous imbroglie.  It  is  a  sort  of  fire-mist,  oat  of 
which  poetry,  like  a  star,  might  by  curdling,  con- 
densation, crystallization,  or  otherwise,  have  been 
developed,  after  much  purging,  and  refining,  and 
cooling,  and  pains.  Mr.  Bailey  is  still  a  young  man, 
full  of  energy — full,  we  doubt  not,  of  great  and  good 
aims ;  let  him  read  over  a  passage,  we  dare  say  he 
knows  it  well,  in  the  second  book  of  Miltoo  oo 
Church  Govcrument,  he  will  there,  among  many 
other  things  worthy  of  his  regard,  find  that  **  the 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  frx>m 
within,"  which  is  the  haunt  and  main  region  of  his 
song,  may  be  **  painted  out  and  describecT  with  *  a 
toiul  and  treatable  smoothnet»!*  He  may  yet  mora 
than  make  up  for  this  **  sin  of  his  youtn  ;**  and  let 
him  fling  away  nine-tenths  of  his  adjectives — and  in 
the  words  of  Old  Shirley — 

"  Compose  his  poem  clean  without  'em, 
A  row  of  stately  Substantives  would  march 
Like  Switzers,  and  bear  all  the  fields  before  'em ; 
Carry  their  weight;  show  fair,  like  deeds  en- 
rolled ; 
Not  Writs,  that  are  first  made  and  after  filFd. 
Thence  first  came  up  the  title  of  Blank  Verse ; 
You  know,  sir,  what  Blank  signifies ! — ^when  the 
sense, 
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Shades  were  its  boundary ;  for  my  strained  eye 
sought 
For  other  limit  to  its  width  in  vain. 

**  Faint  from  the  entrance  came  a  daylight  ray, 
And  distant  sound  of  living  men  and  things ; 

This,  in  th'  encountering  darkness  passed  away, 
That,  took  the  tone  in  which  a  mourner  sings. 

**  I  lit  a  torch  at  a  sepulchral  lamp, 

Whi^h  shot  a  thread  of  light  amid  the  gloom ; 
And  feebly  burning  'gainst  the  rolling  damp, 

I  bore  it  tlirough  the  regions  of  tl^  tomb. 

**  Around  me  stretchM  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
Wherecf  the  silence  ack'dupnn  my  ear ; 

More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread. 
And  yet  its  .echoes  chiird  my  heart  with  fear. 

"  The  former  men  of  every  age  and  place, 
From  all  their  wandVings  gathered,  round  me 
lay; 

The  dust  of  withcr'd  Empires  did  I  trace. 
And  stood  'mid  Generations  pass'd  away. 

*'  I  saw  whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  fire. 
Or  famine  or  the  plague,  ^ve  up  their  breath ; 

Whole  armies  whom  a  day  beheld  expire. 
Swept  by  ten  thousands  to  the  arms  of  death. 

**!  saw  the  old  world's  wliite  and  wave-swept 
bones, 

A  giant  heap  of  creatures  that  had  been.; 
Far  and  confused  the  broken  skeletons 

Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye's  remotest  ken. 

,  "  Death's  various  shrines — the  Urn,  lb**  Stone, 

the  Lamp — 

Were  scatter'd  round,  confus'd  amid  the  dead ; 

Symbols  and  Types  were  mouid'ring  in  the  damp, 

Their  shapes  wero  waning  and  their  meaning 

fled. 

**  Unspoken  tones,  perchance  in  praise  or  wo. 
Were  character'a  on  tablets  Time  had  swept; 

—     -  —  I  ■        ■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■ 

First  framed,  is  tied  with  adjectives  like  pqibts, 
Hang\  'tis  pedantic  vulgar  poeti^. 
Let  children^  when  thep  verify,  ttick  here 
And  therey  these  piddling  words  for  want  of  mat- 

tcr, 
Poets  write  masculine  numbers" 

As  for  the  language  in  which  Mr.  Bailey  conveys 
his  ideas,  we  do  not  Know  what  to  say.  Mr.  Carlj^le 
would  say  tliatit  is  inarticulate,  fuliginous,  and  vili- 
pends all  formulas. 

The  Bomnatural  uses  considerable  liberties  with 
his  mother ;  he  dresses  her  out  oddly  enough^  and 
ftometimos  succeeds  in  makiog  her  and  himself  look 
sufficiently  foolish ;  but  his  heart  is  sound,  and  his 
affection  too,  and  he  has  got  an  ear  for  music.  Mr. 
Oarlyle,  who  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of 
his  own  sins,  and  those  of  his  progeny,  we  fear,  makes 
her  often  speak  with  clenched  tist  or  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  not  very  articulately  at  times ;  but  Mr.  Bailey 
outdoes  them  all — he  hews  his  mother  into  as  many 
pieces  as  Typhon  did  the  good  O^siris,  and  then  he 
reconstructs  her  upon  an  improved  plan.  His  lan- 
guage is  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the  English. 


And  deep  were  their  half  letters  hid  hdow 

The  thick  small  dust  of  those  they  once  had  wept, 

"  No  hand  was  here  to  wipe  the  dust  away  ; 

No  reader  of  the  writing  trac'd  beneath  ; 
No  spirit  sitting  by  its  form  of  clay ; 

No  sigh  nor  sound  from  all  the  heaps  of  Death. 

'*  One  place  alone  had  ceased  to  hold  its  prey  ; 

A  fwm  had  press' d  it  and  was  there  no  more  ; 
The  garments  of  the  Chrave  beside  it  lay. 

Where  once  they  wrajtped  him  on  the  rocky  floor, 

**  He  only  with  returning  footsteps  broke 

Th*  eternal  calm  whereioith  the  Tomb  vxis  bound ; 

Among  the  sleeping  Dead  alone  He  woke^ 

And  bless'dwith  outstretched    hands    the  host 
around, 

"  Well  is  it  that  such  blessing  hovers  here. 
To  soothe  each  sad  survivor  of  the  throng, 

Who  haunt  the  poftals  of  the  solemn  sphere, 
And  pour  their  wo  the  loaded  air  along. 

**  They  to  the  verge  have  followed  what  they  lore, 
And  on  th*  insuperable  threshold  stand; 

With  cherished  names  its  speechless  calm  reprove. 
And  stretch  in  the  abyss  their  ungrasp'd  hand. 

"  But  vainly  there  they  seek  their  soul's  relief, 
And  of  th'  obdurate  Grave  its  prey  implore ; 

Till  Death  himself  shall  medicine  their  grief. 
Closing  their  eyes  by  those  they  wept  before. 

"  All  that  have  died,  the  Earth's  whole  race,  repose 

Where  Death  collects  his  Treasures,  heap  on 

heap; 

O'er  each  one's  busy  day,  the  nightsliades  close ; 

Its  Actors,  Sufferers,  Schools,  Kings,  Armies — 

sleep." 

The  lines  in  italics  are  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, both  in  thought  and  word ;  the  allusion 
to  Him  who  by  dyin^  abolished  death,  seems 
ta  us  wonderfully  fine — ^suddcn,  simple — it 
brings  to  our  mind  the  lines  already  quoted 
from  Vaughan : 

**  But  there  was  One 
Who  search'd  it  quite  through  to  and  fro, 
And  then,  returning  like  the  sun. 
Discovered  all  that  there  is  done." 

What  a  rich  line  this  is ! 

**  And  pour  their  wo  the  loadod  air  along 
The  insuperable  threshold !" 

Do  our  readers  remember  the  dying 
Corinne's  words?  Jc  mourrcus  seule — au 
resie,  ce  moment  sc  passe  de  secours  ;  no9 
amis  ne  peuvent  nous  suiore  que  jusq  au  seuil 
de  la  vie.  La,  commenceut  despcnsees  dant 
le  trouble  el  la  profondeur  ne  saura'.ent  se 
confi€T. 
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We  have  only  space  for  one  more — verses 
oititled  "  Heart's  Ease." 

•*  HeaktVExsk. 

"Oh,  Heart VEase,  dost  thou    lie  within  that 
flower? 
How  shall  I  draw  thee  thence  ?--80  much  I 
need 
The  healing  aid  of  thine  enshrined  power 
To  veil  the  past — and  bid  the  time  good  speed ! 

"  leather  it— it  withers  on  my  breast ; 

The  heart's-eaee  dies  when  it  is  laid  on  mine ; 
Methinks  there  is  no  shape  by  joy  possessed, 

Would  better  fare  than  thoo,  upon  that  shrine. 

*  Take  from  me  Ihingt  gone  bif — oh  !  change  the 
fast — 

Renew  the  lost — restore  me  thedecay'd ; 
Bring  back  the  days  whose  tide  has  •Wd  so  fast — 

Give  form  again  0  the  fantastic  shade  ! 

**  My  hope,  that  never  ereic  to  certainty — 
i;  My  youth,  that  perish'd  in  its  tain  desire^— 
My  fond  ambition,  crushed  ere  it  could  be 
Aughl-  save  a  self-consuming,  wasted  fire ; 

**  Brinff  these  anew,  and  set  me  once  again 
In  the  delusion  of  Life's  Infancy — 

I  wis  not  happy,  but  I  knew  not  then 
That  happy  I  was  never  doomed  to  be. 


**  Till  these  things  are,  and  powers  divine  de- 
scend— 

Love,  kindness,  jov,  and  hope,  to  gild  my  day, 
In  vain  the  emblem  leaves  towards  me  bend, 

Thy  Spirit,  UeartVEase,  is  too  far  away  !" 

We  would  fain  have  given  two  poems  en- 
titled "  Bessy"  and  "  Youth  and  Age." 
Everything  in  this  little  volume  is  select  and 
good .  Sensibility  and  sense  in  right  measure, 
and  proportion,  and  keeping,  and  in  pure, 
strong,  classical  language  ;  no  intemperance 
of  thought  or  phrase.  Why  does  not  "  V." 
write  more  ? 

We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  intro- 
duce our  friend  Mr.  Ellison,  "  The  Bom- 
natural,"  who  addresses  his  "  Madmoments 
to  the  Lightheaded  of  Society  at  Large.' 
We  feel  as  a  father,  or  mother,  or  other  near 
of  kin  would  at  introducing  an  ungainly 
gifted  and  much  loved  son  or  kinsman,  who 
had  the  knack  of  putting  his  worst  foot  fore- 
most, and  making  himself  imprimis  ridiculous. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  all  awkward- 
ness, a  want  of  nature  somewhere,  and  we 
feel  affronted  even  still,  after  w^e  have  taken 
the  Bornnatural*  to  our  heart,  and  admire 

*  In  his  preface  he  explains  the  title  Bornnatural, 
as  meaning  "  one  who  inherits  the  natural  senti- 
ments and  tastes  to  which  he  was  bom,  still  artun- 
sullied  and  customfree." 


and  love  him,  at  his  absnrd  gratuitous  self- 
befoolment.  The  book  is  at  first  sight  one 
farrago  of  oddities  and  offenses — coarse 
foreign  paper — bad  printing — ^italics  broad- 
cast over  every  page,  the  words  run  into  each 
other  in  a  way  we  are  glad  to  say  is  as  yet 
quite  original,  making  such  extraordinary 
monsters  of  words  as  these — beingsriddle — 
sunbeammotes — gooddeed  — midjane — sum- 
merair  —  selffavor  —  seraphechoes  —  pure 
deedprompter — barkskeel,  Ac,  Now  we  like 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  polygamous  German,* 
but  we  like  better  the  well  of  English  undefiled 
— a  well,  by  the  by,  much  oftener  spoken 
of  than  drawn  from;  but  to  feshion  such 
words  as  these  words  are,  b  as  monstrous  as 
for  a  painter  to  compose  an  animal  not  out 
of  the  elements,  but  out  of  the  entire  bodies 
of  several,  of  an  ass,  for  instance,  a  cock 
and  a  crocodile,  so  as  to  produce  an  out- 
rageous individual,  -with  whom  even  a  duck- 
billed Platypus  would  think  twice  before  be 
fraternized,  omithorynchous  and  paradoxical 
though  he  be,  poor  fellow. 

And  yet  our  Bomnatural's  two  thick  and 
closely  small- printed  volumes  are  as  full  of 
poetry  as  is  an  ''  impassioned  grape"  of  its 
noble  liquor. 

He  i^  a  true  poet.  But  he  has  not  the  art 
of  singling  his  thoughts,  an  art  as  useful  m 
composition  as  in  husbandry,  as  necessary 
for  young  fancies  as  young  turnips.  Those  who 
have  seen  our  turnip  fields  in  early  summer, 
with  the  hoers  at  their  work,  will  under- 
stand our  reference.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
read  these  really  remarkable  volumes,  we 
would  advise  them  to  begin  with  "  Season 
Changes"  and  "  Emma,  a  Tale."  We  give  two 
Odes  on  Psyche,  which  are  as  nearly  perfect 
as  any  thing  out  of  Milton  or  Tennyson. 

This  story  is  the  well-known  one  of  Psyche 
and  Cupid,  told  at  such  length,  and  with  so 
much  beauty  and  pathos  and  picturesqueness 
by  Apuleius,  in  his  "  Golden  Ass."  Psyche 
is  the  human  soul — a  beautiful  young  woman. 
Cupid  is  spiritual,  heavenly  love — a  comely 
youth.  They  are  married,  and  live  in  perfect 
happiness,  but,  by  a  strange  decree  of  fate, 
he  comes  and  goes  unseen,  tarrying  only  for 
the  night ;  and  he  has  told  her,  that  if  she 

*  For  instance-^KonstantinopolitaniMcktnbidei' 
sackspfeifergetelle. 

Here  is  a  word  as  long  as  the  sea-serpent,  but,  like  it, 
having  a  head  and  tail,  being  what  lawyers  call  unwn, 
quid — not  an  up  and  down  series  of  infatuated 
phoca  as  Professor  Owen  somewhat  insolently  as- 
serts. Here  is  what  the  Bornnatural  would  have 
made  of  it — 

A  ConHantinopolitanbagpiperoutofhisapprenii 
ship. 
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looks  on  him  with  her  bodily  eye,  if  she  irks 
to  break  through  the  darkness  in  which  they 
dwell,  then  he  must  leave  her,  and  for  ever. 
Her  two  sisters — Anger  and  Desire,  tempt 
Pysche.  She  yields  to  their  evil  counsel,  and 
thus  it  fares  with  her : 

«*Ode  to  Psyche. 

"  1.  Let  not  a  sigh  be  breathed,  or  he  is  flown ! 
With  tiptoe  stealth  she  glides,  and  throbbing 

breast. 
Towards  the  bed,  lUte  one  who  dares  not  own 
Her  purpose^  and  half  skrinksy  yet  cannot  rest 
From  her  rash  Ussay :  in  one  trembling  hand 
She  bears  a  lamp,  which  sparkles  on  a  sword ; 
In  tlie  dim  light  she  seems  a  wanderiag  dream 
Of  loveliness :  'tis  Psyche  and  her  lord. 
Her  yet  unseen,  who  slumbers  like  a  beam 
Of  moonlight,  vantshirtg  as  soon  as  scanned  ! 

"  2.  One  moment,  and  all  bliss  hath  fled  her 

heart, 
Like  windstole  odours  from  the  rosebud's  cell. 
Or  as  the  earthdashed  dewdrop  which  no  art 
Can  e'er  replace ;  alas  !  we  learn  full  well 
How  beautiful  the  past  when  it  is  o'er, 
But  with  seal'd  eyes  we  hurry  to  the  brink, 
Blind  as  the  waterfall ;  oh,  stay  thy  feet, 
Thou  rash  one,  be  content  to  know  no  more 
Of  bliss  than  thy  heart  teaches  thee,  nor  think 
The  sensual  eye  can  grasp  a  form  more  sweet — 

"  3.  Than  that  which  for  itself  the  soul  should 

chuse. 
For  higher  adoration ;  but  in  vain ! 
Onwanl  she  moves,  and  as  the  lamp's  faint  hues 
Flicker  around,  her  charmed  eyeballs  strain, 
For  there  he  lies  in  undreamt  loveliness  ! 
S(^ily  she  steals  towards  him,  and  bends  6*er 
His  slumherlidded  eyes,  as  a  lily  droops 
Faint  oVr  a  folded  rose:  one  caress 
She  would  but  dares  not  take,  and  as  she  stoops, 
An  oiJdrop  from  the  lamp  fell  burning  sore ! 

"  4.  Thereat  sleepfray*d,  dreamlike  the  god  takes 

mnff 

And  soars  to  his  own  skies,  while  Psyche  strives 

To  clasp  his  foot,  and  fain  thereon  would  cling, 

But  fulls  insensate ; 

*  *  «  ♦  ♦ 

Psyche !  thou  shouldst  have  taken  that  high  gifl 
Of  love  as  it  was  meant,  that  mystery 
Did  ask  thv  faith,  the  gods  do  test  our  worth, 
And  ere  they  grant  high  boons  our  heart  would 
Bid  I 

*'  5.  Hadst  thou  no  divine  vision  of  thine  own  7 
Didst  thou  not  see  the  object  of  thy  love 
Clothed  with  a  beauty  to  dull  clay  unknown  7 
And  could  not  that  bright  image,  far  above 
The  reach  of  sere  decay,  content  thy  thought  7 
Which  with  its  glory  would  have  wrapped  thee 

round. 
To  the  grave's  brink,  untouched  by  age  or  pain  ! 
Alas !  we  mar  what  Fancy's  womb  has  brought 
Forth  of  most  beautiful,  and  to  the  bound 
Of  sense  reduce  the  Helen  of  the  biain !" 


What  a  pictiffe  1  Psyche,  pale  with  love 
and  fear,  bending  in  the  uncertain  light,  over 
her  lord,  with  the  rich  flush  of  health,  and 
sleep,  and  manhood  on  his  cheek,  **  at  a  lily 
droops  faint  der  a  folded  rose .'"  We  remem- 
ber nothing  anywhere  finer  than  this.     # 

•*  Ode  to  Psyche. 

"  1.  Why  stand'st  thou  thus  at  gaze 
In  the  faint  taper's  rays, 
With  strained  eyeballs  fixed  upon  that  bed  7 
Has  he  then  flown  away, 
Lost,  like  a  star  in  day. 
Or  like  a  pearl  in  depths  ur^athomed  ? 
Alas !  thou  hast  done  very  ill. 
Thus  with  thine  eyes  the  vision  of  thy  Soul  to  kill ! 

«» 2.  Thouffht'st  thou  that  eitrthly  light 

Could  then  assist  thy  sight. 
Or  that  the  limits  of  reality 

Could  grasp  things  fairer  than 
Imagination's  span, 
Who  commenes  with  the  angels  of  the  sky  7 
Thou  graspest  at  the  rainbow,  and 
Wouldst  make  it  as  the  zone  with  which  thy  waist 
is  spanned  I 

**  3.  And  what  find'st  thou  in  his  stead  7 

Only  the  empty  bed  ! 

*  •  •  •         . 

Thou  sought'st  the  earthly  and  there- 
fore 
The  heavenly  is  gone,  for  that  must  ever 
soar! 

"  4.  For  the  bright  world  of 

Pure  and  boundless  love 
What   Rast   thou,  found  7  alas !  a  narrow 
room! 

Put  out  that  light, 
Restore  thy  Soul  its  sight, 
For  better  'tis  to  dwell  in  outward  gloom, 
Than  thus,  by  the  vile  body's  eye. 
To  rob  the  Soul  of  its  infinity  ! 

"  5.  liove,  Love  has  wings,  and  he 

Soon  out  of  sight  wul  flee. 
Lost  in  far  ether  to  the  sensual  eye, 
But  the  Soul's  vision  true 
Can  track  him,  yea,  up  to 
The  presence  and  the  throne  of  the  Most 

High: 
For  thence  he  is,  and  tho'  he  dwell  below, 
To  the  Soul  only  he  his  genuine  form  will 
show  !'* 

Mr.  Ellison  was  a  boy  of  twenty-three  when 
he  wrote  this.  That,  with  so  much  command 
of  ezpre^ion  and  of  measure,  he  should  run 
waste  and  formless,  as  he  does  in  other  parts 
of  his  volumes,  is  very  mysterious  and  very 
distressing. 

As  to  how  we  became  possessed  of  the 
poetical  Epistle  from  "  E.  V.  K,  to  his  Friend 
m  Town,'*  the  less  we  say  the  better.    We 
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avow  ourselves  io  the  matter  to  have  acted 
for  once  on  M.    Proudhon's  maxim — "La 
propriete  cest  h  Vol,**    We  merely  say,  in 
our  defense,  that  it  is  a  shame  in  "  E.  V.  K.," 
be  he  who  he  may,  to  hide  bis  talent  in  a 
napkin,  or  keep  it  for  his  friends  alone.     It  is 
just  such  men  and  such  poets  as  he  that  we 
most    need   at   present,  sober-minded,  and 
£ound-mindcd,    and    well-balanced,    whose 
genius  is  subject  to  their  judgment,  and 
who  have  genius  and  judgment  to  begin 
with — a  part  of  the  poetical  stock  in  trade 
with  which  many  of  our  Hving  writers  are 
not  largely  furnished.     The  Epistle  is  ob- 
viously written  quite  off-hand,  but  it  is  the 
off-hand  of  a  master,  both  as  to  material  and 
workmanship.     He  is  of  the  good,  old,  man- 
ly, classical  school.     His  thoughts  have  set- 
tled and  cleared  themselves  before  forming 
into  the  mould  of  verse.     They  are  in  the 
style  of  Stewart  Rose's  ver$  de  socicte,  but 
have  more  of  the  graphic  force  and  deep  feel- 
ing and  fine  humor  of  Crabbe  and  Cowper  in 
their  substance,  with  a  something  of  their 
own  which  is  to  us  quite  as  delightful.     But 
our  readers  may  judge.     After  upbraiding, 
with   much   wit,   a  certain    faithless   town 
friend  for  not  making  out  his  visit,  he  thus 
describes  his  residence : 

**  Though  its  charms  be  few, 
The  place  will  please  you,  and  may  profit  too; 
My  house,  upon  the  hillside  built,  looks  down 
On  a  neat  harbor  and  a  lively  town. 
Apart,  'mid  screen  of  trees,  it  sianis,  just  ichcrc 
We  see  the  popular  bustle,  but  not  share. 
Pull  in  our  front  is  spread  a  varied  scene — 
A  royal  ruin,  grey  or  clothed  with  green, 
Church  spires,  tower,  docks,  streets,  terraces,  and 

tree?, 
Backed  by  green  fields,  ichich  mount  by  due  dC' 

grces 
Into  Irrown  vplandSy  stretching  high  away 
To  where,  by  silent  tarns,  the  wild  deer  stray. 
Below,  with  gentle  tide,  the  Atlamic  Sea 
Laves  the  curved  beach,  and  fills  the  cheerful 

quay, 
Where  frequent  glides  the  sail,  and  dips  the  oar. 
And  smoking  streamer  halls  with  hissing  roar.^* 

Then  follows  a  long  passage  of  "great  elo- 
quence, truth,  and  wit,  directed  against  the 
feverish,  affected,  unwholesome  life  in  town, 
before  which  he  fears 

••Even  he,  my  friend,  the  man  whom  once  I 
knew, 
Surrounded  by  blue  women  and  pale  men," 

has  fallen  a  victim ;  and  then  concludes  with 
these  lines,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
match  for  everything  that  constitutes  good 
poetry.     As  he  writes  he  chides  himself  for 
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suspecting  his  /riend ;  and  at  that  moment 
nt  seems  to  have  been  written  on  Christmas 
aay)  he  hears  the  song  of  a  thrush,  and  forth- 
with he  "  bursts  into  a  song,*'  as  full-voiced^ 
as  native,  as  sweet  and  strong,  as  that  of  his 
bright-eyed  feathered  friend. 

**  But,  hark  that  sound !  the  mavis !  can  it  be  ? 
Once  more !  It  is.  High  perched  on  yon  bare  tree* 
He  starts  the  wondering  winter  with  his  trill ; 
Or  by  that  sweet  sun  westerine  o*er  the  hill 
Allured^  or  for  he  thinks  melodious  mirth 
Due  to  the  holy  season  of  Chrisfs  birth. 
And  hark !  as  his  clear  fluting  Jills  the  air^ 
Low  broken  notes  and  twittermcs  you  may  hear 
From  other  emulous  birds,  the  brakes  among  ; 
Fain  would  they  also  burst  into  a  song ; 
But  winter  teams,  and  muffling  up  their  throaiSy 
They  liquid— for  the  spring — preserre  their  notesJ*^ 
O  sWeet  preluding !  having  heard  that  strain. 
How  dare  I  lift  my  dissonant  voice  again  ? 
Let  me  be  still,  let  mc  enjoy  the  time, 
Bothering  myself  or  thcc  no  more  witli  rninred 
rhymef"  ^ 


This  author  must  not  be  allowed  to 
"  muffle  up  his  throat/'  and  keep  his  notes 
for  some  imaginary  and  far-ofif  spring.  He 
has  not  the  excuse  of  the  mavis.  He  must 
give  us  more  of  his  own  clear  "fluting." 
Let  him,  with  keen,  kindly,  and  thoughtful 
eye,  look  from  his  retreat,  as  Cowper  did, 
upon  the  seething  world  he  has  left,  seeing 
the  popular  bustle,  not  sharing  it,  and  let 
his  pen  record  in  such  verses  as  these  what 
his  understanding  and  his  affections  think 
and  feel,  and  his  imagination  informs,  and  we 
shall  have  something  in  verse  not  unlike  the 
letters  from  Olney. 

What  is  good  makes  us  think  of  what  is 
better,  as  well,  and  perhaps  more,  than  of 
what  is  worse.  There  is  no  sweetness  so 
sweet  as  that  of  a  large  and  deep  nature ; 
there  is  no  knowledge  so  good,  so  strength- 
ening, as  that  of  a  great  mind,  which  is  for 
ever  filling  itself  afresh.  "  Out  of  the  eater 
comes  forth  meat ;  out  of  the  strong  comes 
forth  sweetness,**  Here  is  one  of  such  •*  dul- 
cedines  verac" — the  sweetness  of  a  strong 
man: 

«  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad; 
Silence  accompany M  ;'for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  lonjT  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleas'd  :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  saphirs ;  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unvail'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 
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Were  we  inclined  to  do  anything  but  en- 
joy this  and  be  thankful — ^giving  ourselves 
up  to  its  gentleness — informing  ourselves 
with  its  quietness  and  beauty — we  would 
admire  the  simplicity,  the  neutral  tints,  the 
greyness  of  its  language,  the  "  sober  livery" 
m  which  its  thoughts  are  clad.  In  the  first 
thirty-eight  words,  twenty-nine  are  monosylla- 
bles. Then  there  is  the  gradual  way  in 
which  the  crowning  phantasy  is  introduced. 
It  comes  upon  us  at  once,  and  yet  not 
wholly  unexpected :  it  "  sweetly  creeps" 
into  our  "study  of  imagination;"  it  lives 
and  moves,  but  it  is  a  moving  that  is  "  deli- 
cate ;"  it  Hows  in  upon  us  incredibili  lenitate, 
"  Evening"  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  its  still- 
ness too — a  time  of  the  day;  and  "  twilight" 
is  little  more.  We  feel  the  first  touch  of 
spiritual  life  in  **  her  sober  livery,"  and 
bolder  and  deeper  in  "all  things  clad.** 
Still  we  are  not  deep,  the  real  is  not  yet 
transfigured  and  transformed,  and  we  are 
brought  back  into  it  after  being  told  that 
"  Silence,  accompanied"  by  the  explanatory 
"  for,"  and  the  bit  of  sweet  natural  history 
of  the  beasts  and  birds.  The  mind  dilates 
and  is  moved ;  its  eye  detained  over  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  then  comes  that  rich,  '*  thick  war- 
bled note" — "  all  but  the  lonely  nightingale,** 
this  fills  and  informs  the  ear,  making  it  also 
"  of  apprehension  more  quick,"  and  are  pre- 


pared now  for  the  great  idea  coming  "  into 
the  eye  and  prospect  of  our  soul" — SI- 
LENCE WAS  PLEASED !  There  is  noth- 
ing in  all  poetry  above  this.  Still  evening 
and  twilight  grey  are  now  Beings ;  coming 
on,  and  walking  over  the  earth  like  queens 
«'  with  Silence^ 

«*  Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue," 

as  their  well  pleased  companion.  All  is 
"  calm  and  free, '  and  "  full  of  life,"  it  is  a 
"  Holy  T^me."  What  a  picture !  what  sim- 
plicity of  means!  what  largeness  and  per- 
lectncsss  of  effect !  what  knowledge  and  love 
of  nature !  what  supreme  art !  what  mod- 
esty and  submission  I*  what  self-possession ! 
what  plainness,  what  selectness  of  speech  1 

*  How  truly  and  beautifully  Coleridge  has  ex- 
pressed this  balance  of  opposite  qualities  in  his 
lately  published  posthumous  tract,  "The  Idea  of 
Life'* — a  book  more  full  of  clear  and  definite  i(^g|w 
than  any  of  his  prose  works,  excepting  that  passage 
in  his  Bio«praphia  Literaria,  which  treats  of  Poetry 
and  Wor(uworth— r^Aa^  is  first-rate  in  all  its  quah- 
ties. 

**  As  is  the  height,  so  is  the  depth.  The  intensi- 
ties must  be  at.  once  opposite  and  equal  As  the 
liberty,  so  the  reverence  lor  law.  As  tne  independ- 
ence, so  must  be  the  seeing  and  the  service,  and  the 
submission  to  the  Supreme  Will.  As  the  ideal 
genius  and  the  originality,  so  must  .be  the  resigna- 
tion to  the  real  world,  the  sympathy  and  the  inter* 
communion  with  Nature." 
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You  mi^ht  have  won  the  poet's  name — 
If  such  be  worth  the  winning  now — 
And  gained  a  laurel  for  your  brow. 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim. 

But  you  have  made  the  wiser  choice — 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Through  troops  of  unrecording  friends — 

A  deedful  life,  a  silent  voice: 

And  you  have  missed  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  those  that  wear  the  poet's  crown : 
Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  clown 

Shall  hold  their  orgies  at  your  tomb. 

For  now  the  poet  cannot  die, 
Nor  leave  bis  music  as  of  old, 
But  round  him  ere  he  scarce  be  cold 

Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry : 

"  Give  out  the  faults  he  would  not  show  I 
Break  lock  and  seal  t  betray  the  tmst  I 

VOLXVn,   JTO.  lY. 


Keep  nothinfir  sacred :  'tis  but  just 
The  many-heaaed  beast  should  uiow." 

Ah,  shameless  I  for  he  did  but  sing 
A  song  that  pleaded  us  from  its  worth ; 
No  public  life  was  his  on  earth. 

No  blazoned  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best; 
His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave, 
My  curse  upon  tne  clown  and  Imave 

Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest ! 

Who  make  it  sweeter  seem  to  be. 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier. 
The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree. 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  load 
And  drops  at  glory's  temple-gates. 
For  whom  the  carrion- vulture  waits 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowdl 
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DOG-BREAKING. 


1.  Dog-breaking.    By  Lieut-Col.  W,  N.  Hutchinson,  (20th  Regiment.)  Lofi- 
don.     12mo.     1848. 

2.  Stable-Talk  and  Table-Talk.  By  Haery  Hieoveh.  The  2d  Edition.     2  vols. 
Svo.     1846. 


[Tbi§  tpiritod  and  humorous  article  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Sir  Francie  Bond  Head.    £d.] 

We  need  no  apology  to  our  readers  for 
eoapling  hounds  with  horses;  destined  for 
each  other,  they  have  run  lovingly  together 
from  time  immemorial  and  will  keep  company 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  the  connection  is 
natural,  and  we  fancy — the  chase  being 
mimic  war — few  will  think  it  strange  that 
military  men,  in  these  piping  dog-days  of 
peace,  should  take  first  and  foremost  rank  in 
the  nice  conduct  of  perdricide  and  vulpicide 
campaigns,  or  that  those  who  mould  their 
•abres  into  steel-pens,  eiiould  feel  themselves 
fully  commissioned  to  teach  the  young  idea 
both  how  to  shoot  and  be  in  at  the  death — 
the  end  of  country  life.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing new  in  such  change  of  pursuits  ;  Colo- 
nel Hutchinson  and  Captain  Ilicover  do  but 
follow  where  Generals  Xenophon  and  Arrian 
led  before ;  the  former,  unrivalled  as  a  re- 
treater  and  retriever,  consoled  himself  when 
on  half-pay  by  composing  Hippies  and  Cyne- 
ffetics  in  choice  Greek,  which  no  private 
family  in  Melton  should  be  without ;  the 
latter  borrowed  his  name  and  richly  supple- 
mented him  by  a  classical  treatise  on  cours- 
ing, for  which  task  he  states  himself  to  be 
not  unfit,  from  having  been  olfi^i  raura  ctiro 
V60U  J(f^ou6axcjf ,  xuvt]vi(fiav,  xai  (frpari^yiav,  xai 
i'O^IAN.  Meanwhile,  as  to  "hark  back" 
is  always  a  bore,  we  recommend  the  volumes 
before  us,  as  coverts  which  may  be  drawn 
during  a  hard  frost  without  fear  of  a  blank 
day. 

Our  Colonel  and  Captain  have  many  kin- 
dred characteristics,  common,  we  are  proud 
to  say,  to  British  officers ;  both  alike  advo- 
cate drill,  discipline,  order,  and  obedience ; 
both  denounce  unnecessary  flogging  and  ex- 
travagance ;  and  assuredly  mercy,  a  quality 
of  the  brave,  and  economy,  the  soul  of  effi- 
cient armies,  ought  also  to  animate  well-reg-  I 


ulated  stables  and  kennels.  The  former  is 
favorably  known  in  the  military  world  by  the 
publication  of  his  "  Standing  Orders,  issued 
to  the  two  Battalions  of  the  20th  Regiment ;"' 
which  may  be  safely  pronounced  an  encyclo- 
psedia  of  duty  and  good  soldiership,  from 
the  drummer- boy  to  the  officer  in  command. 
The  author,  during  prolonged  services  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  made  sporting 
his  healthful  recreation,  and  took  his  hound 
for  a  hobby.  "  Loye  me,  love  my  dog," 
has  been  his  motto,  whether  his  stanch  com- 
rade kept  him  company  over  the  burning 
plains  of  India  or  the  frozen  regions  of  Can- 
ada ;  and  we  shall  not  pronounce  these  warm 
affections  misplaced.  Many  says  Bums,  u 
the  god  of  the  dog  ;  to  worship  him  is  his 
happiness,  to  serve  him  his  freedom  ;  his 
allegiance  is  neither  divided  nor  based  on 
compulsion;  he  watches  willingly  over  our 
couch  by  night,  and  wakes  the  cheerful  com- 
panion of  our  walks  by  day  ;  the  chances  of 
time  or  place,  the  changes  of  fortunes  for 
better  or  worse,  effect  no  alteration  in  his 
free  full  love ;  with  a  fidelity  above  suspi- 
cion— 

"  His  honest  heart  is  still  his  masters  own  : 
He  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

But  although  poets — Bums   and    Byron 

have  done  justice  to  these  dog-like  excellen- 
ces, prose-writers,  like  us,  must  blush  at 
their  non-appreciation  by  the  world  at  large. 
The  turbaned  infidel  Asiatic  agrees  with  his 
antipodes,  the  hatted  and  hated  Christian 
European,  in  usin^  the  poor  dog  worse  than 
one,  in  holding  him  dog-cheap,  and  giving 
him  a  bad  name,  insomuch  that,  whatever 
the  sex  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  what- 
ever  the  metaphor  to  which  it  is  adapted,  it 
is  anything  but  complimentary. 

A  portion  of  our  provincial  readers  must 
pardon  the  suspicion  that  they  imperfectly 
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understand  the  philosophy  of   sport,  the 
physiology  of  the  dog,  and  his  psychology, 
8o  to  speak,  for  we  admit  the  words  are 
somewhat  hard :  test  however  the  amount 
of  information  possessed  on  these  points,  by 
discussing  them  post-prandially  at  most  of 
the  tables  of  forty  out  of  fifty-two   coun- 
ties : — ^let  the    deipnosophists   be   of  good 
gaudel  equis  canibusque  breed,  born  to  in- 
herit broad  acres,  to  consume  cereals,  and 
deprive  ferae  naturae  of  a  share  in  nature's 
banquet : — how  jejune   their  chase  reason- 
ings— how   rarely  do   any  two   d'lsputants 
comcide  in  opinions,  but  each,  swearing  by 
his  own  system,  votes  all  beyond  it  leather 
and  prunella !     We  would  fain  hope  that  the 
Hutchinsonian  duodecimo  will  prove  useful 
to  many  of  these  good  lords  of  the  sorl. 
This  serious   and   earnest  treatise  elevates 
dog-breaking  to  the  dignity  of  a  science ;  not- 
withstanding  the   modest  statement  of  its 
opening  paragraph,  that,  so  far  from  being 
a  mystery,  it  is  an  art  easily  acquired,  when 
commenced  on  rational  principles,  and  con- 
tinued by  instructors  possessed  of  temper, 
judgment,  and  consistency;  moral  desidera- 
ta, be  it  said  at  starting,  scarcely  anywhere 
so   plentiful  as   blackberries.      Much,  how- 
ever, depends,  according  to  our  considerate 
author,  on  the  degree  of  finish  required  in 
educating  a  four-footed  recruit ;  whether,  for 
instance,  he  is  to  be  drilled  to  perfect  manoeu- 
vrinsT  in  the  field,  and  to  veteran  steadiness 
under  fire,  or  trained  to  only  such  a  respect- 
able   mediocrity   as    satisfies   those   whose 
best  beat  is  from  Albemarle  Street  to  the 
Athenaeum;  in  either  alternative  we  agree 
with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that,  if  a  thing  be 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  we   also  quite  agree  with   our  gallant 
Colonel,  however  unfashionable  the  opinion, 
that  more   than   half  the   pleasure  of  the 
chase  consists  in  watching  the  hunting  of 
well -broken    dogs,   and    that  it    is   nearly 
doubled  if  they  chance  to  be  of  one's  own 
breaking  :  the  better  the  dog,  the  better  the 
sport ;  for  when  neither  temper  nor  nerves 
arc  ruffled  by  bad  behavior,  the  shooting  is 
calm   and    killing.      The    Colonel   actually 
asserts  that  he  would  sooner  put  up  with 
water  for  his  sole  beverage  than  shoot  over 
a  bad  dog;   a  biped  beater  is  better — al- 
though we  totally  condemn  the  battue  im- 
ported from  Germany  since  the  peace,  as  a 
base,  brutal,  bloody,  and  most  unsportsman- 
like butchery. 

It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to  say  here, 
in  limine,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  re- 
open the  interminable  cases  of  Pomter  versus 


Partridge,  or  of  Yoicks  versus  Reynard  ;  we 
have  in  some  former  numbers  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road ; 
our  present  argument  will  be  directed  to  in- 
structional and  pecuniary  points,  in  the  hope 
of  showing  how  these  pastimes  may  be  pur- 
sued with  the  least  pressure  on  the  pocket — 
a  view  of  the  question  which  must  interest 
all  who  deem 


« 


The  inflammation  of  tbmr  weekly  bills 
TheconsummatioQ  of  all  earthly  ills.'* 


Be  it  remembered  at  the  onset,  that  the 
intelligence  of  a  dog  is  second  only  to  that 
of  man.  His  powers  of  smell  are  incalcula- 
bly superior;  and  though  he  shares  in  his 
master  s  prerogative  of  going  mad,  he  never 
joins  him  in  getting  drunk.  What  pastor 
better  minds  his  flock  ? — what  patriot  more 
vigorously  agitates  his  tail  ?  Even  "  honest 
John  "  never  went  truer  to  win.  "  You 
may  bet  on  your  greyhound  boldly,"  says 
Hieover,  "  for  he  carries  no  jockey."  Again, 
dogs  are  not  laughing  hyeUas,  or  untamable : 
no  amount  of  instruction  is  thrown  away  on 
them — fwhat  would  not  Dr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  give  for  such  raw  materials  ?) — their 
capability  of  acquiring  knowledge  grows  with 
its  acquisition,  until  they  play  at  dominoes 
and  point  fisk.  A  time-honored  friend  of 
ours  in  Dorsetshire  has  so  perfected  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  well-bred  house-dog,  who  previ- 
ously had  waged  war,  from  sheer  goodness 
of  nature,  against  beggars  and  suspicious- 
looking  characters,  that  his  conservative  Cer- 
berus now  noses  a  radical,  freetrader  or  free- 
booter, be  he  dressed  even  as  a  gentleman, 
and  gives  tongue  'ware  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, and  **  bristles  "  ere  either  can  darken  his 
doorway.  Hutchinson,  Hieover,  and  all  true 
and  loyal  Englishmen,  will,  we  are  confident, 
thank  us  for  making  known  this  important 
discovery.  This  good  beast  is,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  destined  to  found  a  numerous  family ; 
for  Dr.  Prichard  has  demonstrated,  in  his 
luculent  Treatise  on  our  own  species,  that 
the  race  of  dogs  has  an  irresistible  turn — 
"an  instinctive  hereditary  propensity" — to 
do,  untaught,  whatever  the  parents  have 
learned.  Thus  canine  talents  are  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son,  which  by  no  means 
obtains  in  the  human  race  divine. 

If  teachers  of  dogs  will  only  make  their 
pupils  clearly  understand  wliat  is  wanted, 
they  willingly  and  pleasantly  will  perform  all 
that  nature  has  given  them  the  power  to  do, 
and  the  instinct  to  comprehend.  Their 
memories  are  excellent ;  and  if  they  seldom 
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forget  ill  usage,  they  never  fail  to  remember 
kindness :  let  them  once  learn  to  associate 
the  idea  of  holiday  with  your  presence,  they 
"will  become  the  partners  of  your  joys — an- 
ticipate wants  and  wishes — love,  honor,  and, 
above  all,  obey.  Under  all  circumstances 
spare  the  rod;  break  the  self-will  of  your 
young  dogs,  but  never  their  courage  and 
temper.  If  their  moral  qualities  be  destroy- 
ed, your  scholar,  says  the  grave  Biiffon,  be- 
comes "  a  gloomy  egotist,  instead  of  an 
honest  courtier."  Occasional  flogging  cer- 
tainly does  good  to  inattentive  ioLers;  but, 
however  Moslem  masters  may  hold  the  bas- 
tinado a  special  boon  from  the  Prophet  to 
true  believers,  the  specific  is  not  infallible 
with  Christian  dogs.  Could  learning  be 
thus  fundamentally  inoculated,  few  of  them, 
says  the  kind  Colonel,  would  be  found  un- 
broken in  England  and  Scotland,  and  none 
in  the  Emerald  Isle,  where  a  Conciliation 
Kennel — not  Hall — is  the  thing  wanted  : 
and  we  might  quote  the  equally  obser\'ant 
Hieover  to  the  same  salutary  tune.  Send, 
therefore,  your  boys  to  Eton,  to  Winchester 
if  you  will ;  and  we  say  this,  although  six 
lustra  have  neither  blotted  from  our  memo- 
ries the  awful  writing  on  school- wall — "  Aut 
disce  aut  discede,  manet  sors  tertia  csedi" — 
nor  effaced  the  cicatrized  interpretations  of 
Dr.  Goddard,  "  Plagossimus  Orbilius.*'  Send 
jour  pachydermatous  sons  there,  we  repeat, 
but  "  take  heartily  and  earnestly  to  educate 
your  tender  dogs  yourself,"  counsels  the 
Colonel;  bring  them  up  and  out  at  home, 
Kke  your  daughters:  begin  with  your  pup- 
pies in  their  seventh  month  to  teach  them 
self-respect,  and  inculcate  a  moral  feeling 
that  they  are  destined  for  higher  game  than 
a  life  of  play  and  barking.  Finally,  as  a 
poetical  sportsman  sang  in  long- past  days — 

**  Keep  them  cautiously  from  curs. 
For  early  habits  stick  like  burs.** 

Dogs  degenerate  in  bad  society :  thus  the 
coach -dog,  from  living  with  stablemen,  is 
deficient  in  sagacity,  and  only  fit  to  follow 
"  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels ;"  while  a  bull- 
dog, from  his  brutal  associates,  becomes  in- 
capable of  learning  anything  beyond  fight- 
ing and  ferocity.  The  unhappy  dogs  who 
once  have  contracted  these  radical  defects 
are  tabooed  by  all  their  fellow-creatures  who 
have  been  better  bred  and  brought  up. 
Honest  Launce,  whose  canine  lectures  are 
familiar  to  more  than  two  gentlemen  in  and 
out  of  Verona,  found  how  soon  his  retrogra- 
ded Crab  was  nosed  and  cut,  when  he  fell 


into  the  company  of  "  two  or  three  gentle" 
manlike  dogs, '  at  the  Duke's. 

That  the  spouses  of  bachelors  were  the 
best  managed  we  already  knew,  and  we  now 
learn  that  their  dogs  are  the  soonest  broken. 

"  So  long,"  rays  the  Colonel,  **  as  you  are  nn- 
married,  you  can  make  a  companion  of  your  dog 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  his  being  spoilra 
by  your  wife  and  children.  The  more,  by  the  by, 
he  is  your  own  companion  and  nobody  else's,  the 
better ;  all  his  initiatory  lessons  can  be,  and  can 
best  be,  inculcated  in  your  own  breakfast-room.* 
— Hutchinson t  p.  12. 

He  must  never  be  taken  out  until  perfectly 
master  of  the  sixteen  words  of  command 
which  constitute  bis  drill;  and  these  are 
enumerated  and  explained  by  the  Colonel 
with  such  perspicuity,  (pp.  42,  46,)  that 
neither  dogs  nor  men  can  henceforward 
misunderstand  them.  One  or  two  extracts 
will  suffice  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  the  principle  of  this  private  preparatory 
schoolbg — 

"  Let  no  one  be  present  to  distract  the  dog's 
attention;  call  him  to  you  by  the  whistle  you 
purpose  always  using  in  the  field ;  tie  a  slight 
cord,  a  few  yards  long,  to  his  collar ;  throw  him 
a  small  piece  of  toast  or  meat :  do  this  several 
times,  chocking  it  into  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  let  him  eat  what  he  finds ;  then  throw 
a  piece — as  you  do  so,  say  Dead — and  the  mo- 
ment he  geU  clothe  to  it,  check  him  by  pulling 
the  cord,  at  the  same  time  saying  Toho,  (but  not 
very  loud,)  and  lifl  up  your  right  arm  almost  per- 
pendicularly. By  pressing  the  cord  with  your  foot, 
yoQ  can  restrain  him  as  long  as  you  please, 
bo  not  let  him  take  it  until  you  give  him  the  en- 
couraging word  Ouj  accompanied  by  a  forward 
movement  of  the  right  arm  and  hand,  similar  to 
the  swing  of  an  underhand  bowler  at  cricket  At 
other  times,  let  him  take  the  bread  the  moment 
you  throw  it,  that  his  eagerness  to  rush  forward 
and  seize  it  may  he  continued,  only  to  be  in- 
stantly restrained  at  your  command. — Ibid,  pp. 
13,  14. 

The  magic  word  Toho  will  soon  suggest 
agreeable  emotions,  and  that  of  the  iinal 
Drop  unpleasant  ones.  Nevertheless,  im- 
plicit, unhesitating,  immediate  obedience, 
being  the  triumph  of  your  art,  there  must  be 
no  compromise ;  you  must  never  in  the  least 
relax  either  then  or  for  the  future  ;  for,  as 
Mrs.  Jameson  has  detailed  in  her  **  Sacred 
Art,**  if  one  moment's  weakness  in  even  an 
anchorite,  (see  her  delectable  legend  of  Saint 
Shitano  Boccadoro  and  the  King's  Daugh- 
ter,) can  cancel  the  virtue  of  a  long  life,  how 
shall  a  poor  frail  dog  resist  temptation? 
Until,  therefore,  this  obedience  to  a  given 
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signal  becomes  a  second  nature,  hemp  is 
your  only  help,  and  the  sudden  jerk  of  the 
cord  must  be  repeated ;  should  the  culprit 
be  overfrightened,  make  much  of  him,  and 
particularly  by  the  aforesaid  toast  or  meat. 
Never  forget  that,  in  dealing  with  animal 
creatures,  eating  may  be  always  advanta- 
geously combined  with  education,  provided 
care  be  taken,  (however  legitimate  the  con- 
nection between  gastronomy  and  literature,) 
that  the  meat  be  not  overdone. 

**  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  the  ribs  fat,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits." 

Ingenii  largilor  venter^  says  Juvenal;  and 
as  an  empty  stomach,  argues  the  Colonel — 
and  it  will  not  be  disputed  at  Guildhall — 
sharpens  the  reasoning  faculties,  a  little  fast- 
ing may  be  tried  wHh  the  pupil  who  evinces 
squeamish  appetites  for  learning,  and  these 
initiatory  principles  may  be  discussed  before 
feeding-time — impranso,  as  Horace  proposed. 
Hunger  gives  a  relish  to  dry  breaa,  the  re- 
ward of  labor  and  learning — which  Soyer's 
last  Reform  Sauce  never  will ;  hence  the 
quintessence  of  mortal  bliss  is  centered  with 
poor  dogs  and  men  in  eating  ;  nor  do  the 
highest  intellects  disown  the  savory  im- 
peachment. The  whole  secret  of  diplomacy 
lies  in  the  kitchen,  by  which  the  most  pon- 
derous protocols  are  lubricated ;  and  a  liberal 
loaves-and-fishes  logic  makes  more  converts 
than  Bacon  or  Plato,  who  reasoned  well — as 
whippers-in  well  know  at  St.  Stephen's,  and 
elsewhere.  Jew  and  gentile.  Christian  and 
infidel,  hound  and  shooting- pony,  succumb 
to  this  reasoning.  The  object  m  regard  to 
the  latter,  says  the  Colonel,  is  to  prove  not 
only  that  the  sound  of  a  gun  won't  kill  him, 
but  be  of  great  bodily  comfort.  The  patient 
is  to  be  argued  into  loving  ii  after  this  pro- 
cess. Commence  gradually,  burn  a  httle 
powder,  snap  a  copper  cap,  and  at  last  fire 
m  his  presence,  always  turning  your  back 
upon  him,  as  if  he  were  not  a  party  con- 
cerned, for  he  must  not  even  suspect  you  are 
thinking  of  him ;  at  every  report  give  him  a 
bit  of  carrot ;  his  greedy  ears  will  soon  con- 
nect sounds  with  slices,  as  a  groom's  do 
dinner-bell  with  beef,  be  he  ever  so  deaf  to 
its  tintinnabular  summons  to  family  prayer ; 
both  animals  soon  join  in  chorus,  and  in  en- 
coring the  sweet  strains,  which  appeal  to 
their  digestive  reason  through  their  acoustic 
organs.  By  persevering  in  similar  argu- 
ments, a  pony  will  delight  to  stand  stock 
still  whenever  the  reins  are  thrown  on  his 
neck,  a  double-barrel  discharged,  and  car- 


rots the  consequence.  It  is  by  4»hese  vege- 
table charms,  coupled  with  gentleness,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance,  that  horses  at 
Astley's  and  poodles  at  Paris  are  taught  to 
dance,  and  not  by  hot  plates  and  horse- 
whips, as  grandpapa  squires,  who  still  stick 
to  the  port,  and  their  gamekeepers  imagine. 
Accordingly,  by  practising  this  artful  and 
amiable  discipline,  the  last  word  of  com- 
mand, *^seek  dead,"  is  made  easy  and 
agreeable  to  canine  capacities.  Toast  or 
meat  is  to  be  concealed  under  carpets  or — 
should  there  be  no  wife — sofa-cushions,  and 
the  pupil  bid  to  find  it ;  his  eager  inexperi- 
ence is  to  be  aided  by  particular  waves  of 
the  hand.  This  manual  exercise  is  an  axiom, 
and  silent  signals  must  always  supersede 
sounds  ;  the  report  of  a  gun  does  not  scare 
birds  so  much  as  the  voice  of  man — the 
natural  enemy  of  game  ;  therefore  first-rate 
sportsmen  never  speak  when  thev  expect  to 
find.  A  dog  educated  on  this  electric  tele- 
graph system  always  manoeuvres  as  if  the  eye 
of  the  commander-in-chief  were  on  him.  He 
constantly  is  looking  out  for  the  signal,  and 
when  the  right  one  is  hoisted,  a  Junot  does 
his  duty  as  well  as  Nelson. 

It  is  of  paramount  necessity,  whatever 
the  code  of  signals  you  use,  that  they  should 
invariably  be  the  same ;  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  they  must  never  change 
— false  indications  are  fatal ;  the  animal  gets 
perplexed  and  palters ;  the  master  loses 
temper,  uses  violence,  and  the  poor  beast 
becomes  and  dies  a  misanthrope.  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  from  feeling  the  folly  and  un- 
fairness of  this,  has  often  contemplated  a 
new  sporting  vocabulary,  in  order  that  a  dog 
may  never  hear  a  word  used  in  giving  com- 
mands on  any  other  than  its  specific  occasion. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  confirm  the 
importance  of  true  indications  from  the  ex- 
cellent **  Hints  on  Horsemanship"  of  Colonel 
Greenwood,  than  whom  few  men  ever  rode 
better.  "When,"  says  he,  "you  go  to  the 
right,  pull  the  right  rein  stronger  than  the 
left;  when  you  go  to  the  left,  pull  the  left 
rein  stronger  than  the  right,  and  urge  your 
horse  strongest  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
guiding  rein  ;  he  who  does  so,  if- not  a  per- 
fect horseman,  will  at  least  be  a  more  perfect 
one  than  a  milHon  out  of  a  million  and  one." 
Many  may  call  these  great  odds,  and  think 
little  of  such  infinitesimal  directions,  but  beast 
and  men  acquire  knowledge  by  accumulat- 
ing small  facts  ;  the  pyramids  are  only  piled 
up  particulars ;  and,  without  entering  more 
into  particulars  at  present,  the  result  of  this 
synthetic,  bit- by-bit,  in-door  dog  education 
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is,  that  the  pnpil  may  be  taken  out  for  the 
first  time,  be  shot  over,  and  yet  behave 
creditably. 

Of  course,  the  last  finish  can  only  be  given 
out  of  doors ;  it  is  as  superfluous  to  speak  of 
hares,  hedges,  and  field  exercise,  as  to  en- 
force the  necessity  of  shooting  to  a  young 
dog  with  straight  powder — keep  it  dry  of 
course — for  when  the  animal  is  excited,  miss- 
ing is  dire  disappointment.  The  Colonel 
instances  "  a  bitch  named  Countess,  who 
took  it  into  her  head  and  heels  to  run  away 
in  disgust"  at  a  bungling  cockney.  The 
great  aim  of  a^ood  shot  should  be  to  make 
his  dog  as  fond  of  the  sport  as  himself ;  you 
must  therefore  never  work  him  after  he  is 
tired,  as  some  keepers  do ;  it  infallibly  de- 
creases his  delight  in  the  chase,  imparts  a 
slovenly  carriage,  and  most  likely  in  the  end 
injures  his  constitution.  If  he  be  over- 
buoyant,  couple  him  with  a  provisional 
partner — ^the  Unk  tames,  be  it  even  of  gold, 
and  placed  on  neck  or  finger;  hence  the 
Spanish  word  for  handcufis  is  esposas.  At 
all  events,  whenever  your  dog  has  had  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  done  it  well,  have  him 
rubbed  dry  on  getting  home,  and  give  him 
a  warm  supper,  and  let  him  be  confined  in 
his  straw  as  comfortably  as  a  countess. 

This  Hutchinsonian  system  is  in  all  essen- 
tials that  of  Ilieover — but  simple  and  sen- 
sible, and  justly  favored  by  all  gentle  spirits, 
as  the  system  is,  professional  dog-breakers 
generally  reverse  it  altogethei* ;  they  begin 
out  of  doors ;  their  plan  is  to  inspire  fear, 
not  love — to  effect  by  fatigue  and  punish- 
ment what  is  far  easier  and  better  done  by 
reward  ;  for  no  work  is  so  well  done  as  that 
which  is  done  cheerfully  and  voluntarily. 
Alas !  that  the  horse  and  dog,  the  two 
noblest  of  animals,  should  so  often  be  con- 
signed to  the  veriest  brutes  of  the  human 
race ;  and  yet  the  Sir  Oracles,  who  let  no 
dog  or  master  bark  when  they  open  their 
mouths,  prefer  to  drive  with  a  ramrod,  rather 
than  guide  by  a  straw  ;  they  add  the  tyrant's 
spirit  to  a  giant's  strength.  "Oh!"  says 
Colonel  Greenwood,  when  discussing  cog- 
nate colt- breaking,  **  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
force  ;  forgive  seventy  times  seventy,  and  be 
assured,  what  does  not  come  to-day  will  to- 
morrow." But  then  it  saves  trouble,  for 
those  who  never  think,  (o  cudcjcl  the  backs 
of  others  rather  than  their  own  brains.  They 
begin  by  expecting  their  young  dog  to  know 
his  business,  and  guess  the  mysterious  mean- 
ing of  their  words  of  command  by  instinct  ; 
and  if,  when  he  for  the  first  time  sniffs  the 
delicious  odor  of  game,  and,  obedient  to  un-  1 


taught  nature,  rushes  in  and  springs  the 
covey  in  spite  of  sohoa  and  tohoSy  he  is  there- 
fore cruelly  rated  and  flogged,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  confound  the 
word  with  the  blow,  and  construe  toho  as 
rvcrw  ?  or  is  he  to  be  led  to  the  halter  be- 
cause, when  thus  scared  and  discouraged,  the 
next  time  he  winds  birds,  he  either  sulks  or 
sculks  ?♦ 

On  the  nosology  of  the  pointer,  the  Colonel, 
although  less  technically  erudite  than  Mr. 
Delabere  Blaine,  the  father,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  of  canine  patho1o&T>  is  brief  and 
satisfactory ;  quack  yourself,  if  you  have  a 
fancy  for  it,  but  never  throw  physic  to  your 
dog ;  a  little  grass  and  his  own  tongue  are 
his  best  remedies ;  let  the  patient  minbter  to 
himself,  and  nature,  unobstructed  by  art, 
wilt  work  wonders.  For  the  overfed  darlings 
of  fine  ladies,  solitary  confinement  in  a  garret 
for  three  days,  with  a  pan  of  water,  may  be 
advantageously  prescribed ;  but  this  is  only 
giving  nature  a  fair  chance. 

Apropos  of  ladies :  they  may  take  a  leaf 
from  our  gallant  lecturer  s  treatise.  "  The 
fair  sex,"  says  he,  "  although  possessing  un- 
bounded and  proper  influence  over  us,  no- 
toriously have  but  little  control  over  their 
canine  favorites ;  this  solely  arises  from  their 
seldom  enforcing  obedience  to  orders.  If  a 
lady  takes  a  dog  out  for  a  walk,  she  keeps 
constantly  calling  to  it,  lest  it  should  go 
astray  and  be  lost.  The  result  is  that,  ere 
long,  the  dog  pays  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  her ;  his  own  sagacity  telling  him 
that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  by  watching 
her,  as  she  will  be  sure  to  look  after  him. 
(p.  48.H  Ladies'  pets  are  not  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  common  rewards ;  which  proves, 
says  the  Colonel,  "that  their  puppies,  as 
well  as  their  children,   can   be  completely 


*  We  have  read  the  lively  pages  of  Frank 
Foretter  with  so  much  pleasure,  tnat  we  could  not 
lose  this  opportunity  or  introducing^  theui  also  to 
our  readers'  acquaintance ;  but  it  is  only  a  Bmall 
part  of  them  that  is  given  to  the  doctrinal  depart- 
ment ;  wherefore  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
expressing  our  satisfaction  that  he  in  that  de- 
partment pretty  generally,  but  especially  as  to 
humanity,  agrees  with  the  two  senior  campaigners 
on  our  list ;  and  Cdugratulating  him  on  the  success 
with  which  he  has  handled  in  detail  the  rich  and  un- 
hackneyed subject  of  field-sports  in  North  America. 
*•  Frank  Forester,"  of  course,  is  a  nom  de  chatMe. 
The  preface  is  signed  by  Mr.  Henry  William  Her- 
bert, a  son  of  the  late  accomplished  Dean  of  Man- 
chester. 

f  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Colonel  is,  like 
Captain  Hieover,  the  illustrator  of  his  own  text ; 
but  if  he  be,  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  48  and  40  do  credit 
to  his  pencil,  aud  will  gratify  tne  ladies. 
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spoilt."  (p.  51.)  The  natural  instiDct  of  | 
women  enables  them,  indeed,  to  teach  suc- 
cessfully one  important  lesson— even  the  old- 
est and  oddest  of  them  (always  excepting 
Jane  Eyres)  insist  that  the  slave  shall  beg 
before  he  is  served.  But  here  the  capacity 
for  instruction  seems  to  stop.  Their  inborn 
tenderness  renders  them  prodigal  of  favors 
to  the  happy  dogs  on  whom  they  set  their 
affections,  and  canine  nature  is  at  least  con- 
stant— nothing  ever  obliterates  its  first  love, 
as  Dido  swore  before  her  fancies  pointed  to  a 
son  of  Venus — 

*'  Ills  meos  primus  qui  me  sibi  junxit  amores 
Abstulit ;  ilie  habeat  secum  eervetque  sepulcro." 

And  here  we  would  remind  all  surly,  and 
some  Surly  Hall  scholars,  who,  full  of  Virgil 
and  Mr.  Youatt  on  the  Dog,  growl  at  the 
injury  done  to  hound  and  history  by  giving 
the  name  of  fickle  Dido  to  a  faithful  bitch, 
that  it  is  only  by  this  kennel  nomenclature, 
that  coveys  of  country  gentlemen  keep  up 
their  connection  with  the  classics  at  all.  We 
wish  them  to  live  and  learn,  and  therefora 
point  out  a  pretty  wrinkle  of  the  Colonel's 
now  to  gain  and  rivet  canine  affection.  An 
old  hand,  whenever  he  gets  a  young  and 
untaught  pupil,  for  some  time  never  lets 
any  one  play  with  his  Venus  or  Dido  but 
himself;  the  first  come  are  the  best  served 
in  these  matters,  as  in  pottages :  so  says 
hungry  and  beloved  Sancho  Panza.  "On 
revient  toujours  k  ses  premiers  amours," 
sighs  the  fickle  Frenchman.  But  we  must 
conclude,  and  cannot  do  so  better  than  by 
quoting  the  229th  section,  with  which  the 
Colonel  terminates  his  treatise  : 

"  I  have  a  very  important  direction  to  give — 
NEVER  LEND  YOUR  DOG.  If  you  are  a  mar- 
ried  man  you  will  not,  I  presume,  lend  your  wife's 
horse  to  any  man  who  has  a  coarse  hand,  [Cato, 
we  fear,  lent  both  to  Hortensius,!  and  (I  hope  she 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  so;  you  should  feel 
far  more  reluctance  and  much  more  grief  should 
you  be  obliged  to  lend  a  good  dog  to  an  ignorant 
sportsman,  or  to  one  who  shoots  for  the  pot." 

Thus  loan  often  loseth  both  itself  and  friend, 
and  in  a  bad  cause,  for  '  Tout  pour  le  pot,' 
your  foreigner's  full  cry,  turns  the  plain 
stomach  of  an  English  sportsman,  to  whom 
the  chase  for  its  own  dear  self  is  whet 
enough  ;  his  object  is  rather  the  sport  than 
the  larder ;  the  run,  not  the  *  varmint,* 
whom  Ude  could  hardly  cook,  or  an  omni- 
vorous table  iThdte  abonne  consume ;  except, 
it  is  true,  in  the  Abbruzzi,  where  Mr.  Lear, 


himself  taken  for  Palmerstoni,  found  roast 
fox  considered  cibo  squisitOj  the  delicacy  of 
the  season.  Our  chase  from  beginning ,  to 
end  is  modern  and  insular :  it  belongs  to  us, 
and  to  us  alone.  All  the  pursuits  of  the 
savage,  the  classical,  and  the  continental 
sportsman  are  marked  by  a  constant  eye  to 
the  kitchen ;  by  them  eternal  war  to  the 
knife  and  fork  was  and  is  waged  against  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl :  all — provided  it  be  eatable 
— is  fair  game,  from  the  wild  boar  of  Api- 
cius  to  the  plural  larks  shot  over  a  well- 
clipped  poodle  by  a  soua-prefet,  or  the 
single  and  singular  thrush,  which  formed  the 
whole  bag  of  a  French  baron,  who  neverthe- 
less Was  considered  by  his  compatriots  m 
the  '*  premier  chasseur  deson  arrondisement." 
For  the  full  and  true  particulars  of  this  feat» 
we  must  refer  to  Hieover,.  who  was  in  at  the 
death  and  dinner.  His  Stable-talk  and 
Table-talk  on  "  La  Chasse  Etrangere"  (ii. 
330)  affords  capital  sport.;  and  it  is  high 
time  to  turn  over  the  rest  of  his  pages. 

A  foxite  and  Briton  to  the  back -bone,  be 
dotes  on  our  hounds,  horses  and  ladies :  at 
their  very  mention  the  patriot  and  sports- 
man warms.  ''  Hail  to  thy  name,  oh  Chase'! 
Hail — doubly  hail — to  my  country,  honest 
England,  land  of  the  chase ;  thou  only  Ely- 
sium of  the  lover  of  true  sport  1"  (ibid,) 
**  No  Frenchman  is  a  fox-hunter,''  he  adds  :-:— 
"  voil^  un  grand  mot,"  as  M.  Theirs  would 
say.  Lead  perfidious  Albion  as  he  may  m 
cookery,  poodle-clipping,  and  civilization,  af- 
ter hounds  he  is ''  no  where.''  Accordingly,  he 
votes  our  Christian  country  craft  une  cha$ie 
diabolique;  and  denounces  as  unmilitary 
those  Peninsular  red-coats  who  took  to  hunt- 
ing in  winter-quarters,  and  who  being  some- 
how the  first  over  stone  walls,  were  not  the 
last  in  charging  certain  colonnes  de  granitp 
to  their  hearts  content.  Now  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  is  shut,  a  good  day's  run  is 
followed  by  a  better  dinner;  "then,"  accord- 
ing to  the  gay  though  half-pay  hero.  Hie- 
over,  "fairy  fingers  of  sylph-like  forms  fly 
over  the  particolored  keys  of  the  piano. 
Lovely,  thrice  lovely  woman!  this  is  thy 
bright  prerogative ;  this  thy  empire ;  this  is 
the  scene  of  all  thy  many  conquests ;  thy 
self-created  Elysium,  where  none  but  the 
manly  should  be  permitted  to  enter  I"  (1610^ 
333.)  These  aspirations,  glowing  and  gal- 
lant as  they  arc,  may  pass ;  nevertheless,  we 
must,  in  duty  bound,  lament  the  Captain's 
too  frequent  departures  from  the  decorous 
handling  of  his  colleague  the  field -offic^^ 
whose  chapters  may  be  safely  scanned  by 
the  purest,  brightest  eyes,  though  we  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  most  sporting  ladj  or  gen- 
tleman would  trust  liim  with  their  daughters. 
As  the  other  heads  every  page  with  some 
motto,  it  is  a  pity  some  friend  did  not  sug- 
gest for  his  first  and  last  ones,  **  Swear  not 
at  all.*'  In  rapping  out  oaths  a  cad  outcaps 
a  Chesterfield  ;  scarcely  hearabie  in  a  buss, 
oaths  in  type  are  too  bad,  and  at  such  malice 
prepense  printers*  devils  recoil.  We  admit 
that  words  not  fit  to  be  thrown  at  a  dog 
form,  unfortunately,  part  and  parcel  of  ken- 
nel vernacular :  yet  the  custom — more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  the  observance — 
can  be  corrected.  "  Williams/'  said  his  Grace 
mildly  to  his  huntsman,  whose  discourse 
was  less  polished  than  his  stirrups,  "  do  you 
hunt  the  hounds,  and  I  will  swear  at  the 
gentlemen."  Hieover  will  take,  we  trust, 
this  punishment  in  good  part,  and  hence- 
iforward  use  a  martingale. 

We  have  less  quarrel  to  find  with  his 
sporting  terminology,  not  to  say  slang,  with 
a  80up9on  of  which  we  have  larded  these 
remarks.  As  to  his  other  sayings  and  do- 
ings, it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  writes  as 
he  rides,  strait  across  the  country,  neither 
style  nor  stiles  stopping  his  racy  bursts ;  he 
published,  we  conceive,  for  brother  "  bricks" 
m  scarlet,  trumps  who  seldom  take  offense  at 
fence  or  phrase,  but  hie  over  everything. 
But  whether  he  held  cheap  the  praise  or 
blame  of  grave,  potent,  and  reverend  signiors 
in  black,  who  fish  not,  fiute  not,  hunt  not, 
shoot  not,  one  thing  is  certain — he  is  per- 
fect master  of  his  art,  and  up  to  all  the 
knavish  tricks  of  trade  by  which  her  Majes- 
ty's lieges  are  circumvented.  We  learn  from 
the  preface  to  the  "  Pocket  and  the  Stud"  — 
a  bnef  but  remarkable  bit  of  autobiography 
— how  this  knowledge  was  *•  forced  upon 
him"  and  at  what  cost  he  purchased  practical 
experience,  a  valuable  commodity,  which 
many  who  spend  their  whole  fortunes  never 
contrive  to  buy. 

Captain  Hieover's  has  truly  been  a  many- 
colored  life ;  checkered  and  exchequered  was 
the  apprenticeship  he  served :  by  birth  a 
gentleman  of  a  spending,  not  money-making 
race,  raised  on  Enfield  Chase  in  an  old  hunt- 
ing-lodge, and  bred  within  half  a  mile  of 
Dog-kennel  Farm,  the  genius  loci  marked 
him  in  the  cradle  for  his  own,  and  mamma 
co-operated.  Loth  to  part  with  her  only 
one,  instead  of  sending  him  to  a  public  school 
— best  workshop  of  men — she  gave  him  a 
Tulpicide  tutor,  and  a  private,  or  what  Lord 
Dudley  said  was  its  equivalent,  no  education 
at  all.  So  the  docile  pupil  ended  by  **  loving 
horses  and  hunting  enthusiastically,  and  hat- 


ing Homer  and  Horace  cordially."  Gifted  with 
much  natural — ^not  to  say  mother-wit,  provi- 
ded with  a  decided  bump  of  philippotiveness 
in  his  upper  story,  and  with  whippers-in  for 
under-masters,  the  child  was  early  trained 
which  way  to  go,  and  reared  by  accidence 
altogether  equestrian.  He  rode  before  he 
could  well  walk,  saw  a  fox  killed  with  Lady 
Salisbury  when  he  was  six  years  old,  had  two 
horses  of  his  own  at  twelve,  and  a  stud  at  six- 
teen. The  toga  virilisBLnd  top-boots  once  put 
on,  so  long  as  his  good  dog-star  shone  in  the 
ascendant,  he  steeple-chased  the  years  away, 
and  distanced  care  so  completely,  that  he 
outran  the  constable  also;  caught  then  at 
fault,  a  galloping  consumption  of  cash — no 
fox  goes  faster — arrested  his  career;  duns 
and  distresses  ran  into  him — until  chancery 
suits  settled  what  tallyhoing,  coupled  with 
drags,  dragooning,  and  concomitant  ei  cate- 
raa,  commenced;  then  fickle  fortune,  as 
might  be  expected,  stole  away,  leaving  him 
naught  save  a  stable  mind.  There  is  little 
new  under  the  sun ;  the  downfall  of  Phae- 
ton, a  fast  man,  and  the  death  of  Actson, 
eaten  up  by  his  own  dogs,  indicate,  if  there 
be  meaning  in  myths,  that  driving  four-in- 
hand  and  keeping  hounds  have  from  time 
immemorial  conduced  to  untimely  ends. 
Master  Harry  Hieover 's  alacrity  in  sinking 
was  prodigious ;  his  screws  once  loose,  he 
broke  down  from  ducal  domes  to  dealers'  dens, 
from  the  court  of  Carlton  House  to  the  racket- 
court  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet.  On 
emerging  from  this  slough  of  despond,  our  ten- 
nis-ball of  the  capricious  goddess  tried  boldly 
to  pull  himself  up ;  first  he  took  to  farm- 
ing, which,  we  need  not  say,  did  not  answer ; 
next  he  kept  commission  stables  and  "  went 
into  harness,"  Anglice  turned  stage-coach- 
man. Even  a  deeper  bathos  still  awaited  him : 
he  passed  to  driving  the  quill,  and  became, 
poor  fellow  !  an  author.  But  all's  well  that 
ends  well,  and  he  has  now  made  books  better 
in  many  respects  for  others  than  those  which, 
when  on  betting  bent,  he  made  for  himself. 
Indeed,  "  Sugden  on  Purchases"  excepted, 
we  hardly  know  a  more  pregnant  treatise  in 
its  way  than  "  The  Pocket  and  the  Stud." 
Few  have  been  fated  to  fill  the  parts  of  gen- 
tleman and  professional  horse-master  ;  char- 
acters as  unlike  as  gentleman  and  real  farmer 
— performances  as  distinct  as  a  campaign  at 
Waterloo  or  Wormwood  Scrubs.  He  has 
now,  however,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others ;  and  whoever  here- 
after meddles  in  horse-flesh,  without  first  don- 
ning his "  wide  awake"  with  no  particle  of 
nap  on  it — may  thank  himself  if  *'  digged  :** 
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80  legibly  is  notice  given  of  the  traps  by 
which  kennels  and  stables  are  beset,  and 
the  possible  compatibility  of  stud  and  pocket 
confirmed. 

This  adventurous  adept's  intervention  with 
pen  and  pitchfork  for  the  public  good  has 
maddened  every  horse-fly  of  booth  and  yard. 
The  hundred  and  more  legs,  whose  cloven 
hoofs  he  has  bared,  and  for  whom  double 
irons  at  Newgate  are  too  light,  threaten  to 
drag  him  at  Smithfield  with  its  four  worst 
screws,  thereby  adding  horrors  to  the  idea  of 
death,  as  a  noble  English  ex-chancellor  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  on  hearing  that  a  no- 
ble Irish  cx-chancellor  had  already  begun  his 
Life.  Hieover  dares  his  centipede  tormentors 
to  do  their  best ;  he  wants  the  loan  of  a 
bark  from  no  man's  dog ;  catch  him  who 
can — 

"  Blow  wind,  come  wrack,. 
At  least  he*ll  die  with  harness  on  bis  back." 

Having  introduced  the  Captain  to  our 
readers,  we  proceed  to  string  together  some 
of  his  condensed  experiences — pearls,  albeit, 
picked  from  the  dunghill,  and  wrinkles  pre- 
cious alike  to  young  and  old.  To  begin — 
a  faux  pas,  but  especially  a  false  start,  is 
fatal  in  the  affairs  of  men,  women,  and 
horses — c^esi  te  premier  pas  qnt  coute.  Few 
persons,  except  in  church,  like  being  told 
their  faults  :  the  touch  of  truth,  says  Hieover, 
{iSlud,  p.  19,)  is  too  rude  for  sensitive  van- 
ity, and  self-love  resents  the  superiority  im- 
plied by  givers  of  unasked- for  advice ;  all 
this,  however,  he  is  ready  to  risk,  and  leads 
^llantly  off  with  a  golden  rule,  and  prints 
It  in  capital  letters — 

NEVER   BUY    FOB    YOURSELF. 

He  presumes  that  every  one  must  have  some 
friend  on  whose  judgment  he  can  rely,  and 
whom  he  can  commission  to  look  out  for 
him.  Thus  a  purchaser  has  a  chance  of 
escaping  the  Scylia  of  being  taken  in  by  an 
oleaginous  dealer,  and  the  Charybdis  of 
being  captivated  by  some  whim  of  his  own 
which  hoodwinks  judgment,  or  of  bein^ 
bitten  by  some  fancy  which,  as  in  fairer  and 
more  fascinating  pursuits,  seduces  those  who 
act  for  themselves :  meanwhile  a  cold- 
blooded, firm  friend,  who  knows  well  that 
whistles  must  be  paid  for,  falls  only  in  love 
with  points  of  intrinsic  value,  and  so  matches 
his  customer  that  "  the  money  is  likely  to  be 
kept  together''  when  the  allusion-dispelling 
day  arrives  of  parting,   or  selling  may  be 


with  a  rope  in  market  overt.  N,B. — Always 
buy  the  wardrobe,  the  saddle  and  bridle,  to 
which  your  acquisition  has  been  accustom^. 
We  omit  the  curious  but  painful  details,  how 
the  most  bewitching  bargains  are  got  up, 
being  at  a  loss  which  mystery  of  miquity 
most  to  admire — the  consummate  thimble- 
rigging by  which  a  regular  screw  is  con- 
verted into  "  quite  a  nice  one,"  when  Mr. 
Green  wishes  to  buy,  or  how  his  really  good 
horse  is  changed  Into  a  brute  when  Mr. 
Green  must  sell  for  what  he  will  fetch.  The. 
legerdemain  practised  in  certain  repositories 
is  most  dramatically  and  grammatically  de- 
scribed by  Hieover ;  all  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  verb  "  to  do"  are  conjugated ; 
all  the  logic  of  scoundrels  major  and  minor 
is  chopped  better  than  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  Let  the  galled  jade  wince  ;  and 
he  does  indeed  "  double  thong  and  over  the 
ears"  those  Grecians  who  to  tnis  day  carry 
on  the  Attic  dodge  of  diddling  the  Trojans 
by  a  made-up  horse :  and,  by  this  process 
of  bringing  the  dealers  on  their  own  stage, 
he  lets  them  trot  themselves  out  for  our  m- 
spection  and  benefit. 

In  common  with  all  dealers,  high  or  low, 
the  *eute  chapman  instantly  gauges  his  cus- 
tomer's amount  of  horse  knowledge,  and 
shapes  his  tactics  accordingly,  for  alligators 
are  not  to  be  tickled  like  trouts  ;  woe  waits 
the  horse-fancier  who  thinks  himself  up  to 
their  weight ;  quickly  is  he  done,  and  as 
nicely  as  cdtelette  a  la  minute  by  Carfeme ; 
the  partnership  of  a  fool  and  his  money  is 
never  of  slighter  duration  than  in  these 
equine  transactions,  nor  can  we  now  be  sur- 
prised that  such  a  yard,  and  those  who 
practise, in  it,  should  stand  almost  as  low  in 
general  dislike  and  disrepute  as  the  Court 
of  Chancery — "  not,"  says  Hieover,  '*  that  I 
mean  or  intend  that  there  is  any  aflftnity  be- 
tween the  honesty  of  the  huntsman  and  the 
denizen  of  Stone  Buildings  ;  God  forbid  that 
there  should  be  !"  This  state  of  things  is 
bad  enough,  we  admit ;  let  not  clients,  how- 
ever, totally  despair,  but  specially  retain  Hie- 
over. According  to  him,  those  who,  like 
Richard,  want  "  a  horse  1  a  horse  !"  and  have 
neither  friend  nor  even  Sir  George  Stephen's 
luminous  hoof-book,  *' Caveat  Emptor,"  will 
find  the  least  dear  and  dangerous  chance 
to  be  this : 

*  Go  to  afirU'Tate  dealer — state  what  is  unshed 
far — and  give  a  good  price.* 

Money  is  the  momentum  in  facilitating 
horse  causes ;  a  customer  appearing  in  a 
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crack  yard  in  formA  pavperis  is  welcomed 
precise  I J  as  he  would  be  if  he  went  to  the 
London  Tavern  or  the  courts  of  law  just 
alluded  to.  There  is  no  economizing  luxuries. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  popular  belief,  no 
trust  to  be  placed  in  horse-deaiers,  is  not 
orthodox ;  the  withers  of  the  merchant 
princes  in  the  west  are  unwrung  ;  and  unless 
a  fellow-feeling  makes  him  wondrous  kind, 
Hieover  is  warranted  in  saying  that  "  they 
do  business  to  the  full  as  uprightly  as  any 
other  of  the  upper  tradesmen  of  London. ' 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  decide  whether 
these  analogies  be  complimentary,  or  these 
comparisons  odious :  at  least  we  agree  in  our 
author's  eulogy,  of  admittedly  the  first  seller 
of  horses  in  Europe.  He,  take  him  for  all 
in  all,  is  "  a  man  as  incapable  of  making  a 
g^nea  by  any  means  that  could  be  construed 
as  bordering  on  what  was  dishonorable,  as 
of  neglecting  to  make  one  where  it  was  to 
be  got  in  a  perfectly  honorable  way." 

To  give  dealers  their  due,  it  must  be 
remembered,  be  thev  all  honorable  men  or 
not,  they  drive  a  ticklish  trade  at  best.  If 
good  men  are  scarce,  good  horses  arc  not 
common  ;  first-rate  articles,  whatever  readers 
Of  writers  may  be  pleased  to  think,  are  not  to 
be  had  at  a  moment's  notice,  like  bundles  of 
asparagus  in  spring,  or  laid  in  at  a  profit 
equally  certain  as  mahogany  dining- tables. 
Review  the  cost  of  breeding,  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing up  and  out  a  young  thing,  which  eats  its 
bead  off  if  long  on  hand,  and  seldom  improves 
io  the  using ;  consider  the  moving  accidents 
that  will  happen  in  field,  flood,  and  the  best 
regulated  stables,  which  become  certainties 
when  the  poor  creature  is  handed  over  to  a 
new  master,  who  never  fails  to  impute  the 
inevitable  diminution  of  value,  that  has  been 
occasioned  by  his  own  ignorance  or  ill  usage, 
to  the  dealer's  having  deceived  him.  A 
dealer's  business  is  to  find  horses  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  to  suit  every  variety  of  customer, 
and  he  has  other  things  to  do  besides  point- 
ing out  the  blemishes  of  his  animals  ;  neither 
can  he  be  expected  to  give  lessons  how 
to  ride  or  manage  them.  Possibly,  although 
he  cannot  construct  a  horse  as  the  Greek 
carpenters  did,  he  is  up  to  manufacturing 
the  raw  material,  and  can  adjust  a  screw 
quite  as  well  as  Sinon,  and  teach  a  step  or 
two  like  a  dancing-master.  A  two-legged 
donkey,  whether  he  buy  a  watch  or  a  Pega- 
sus, is  more  likely  to  injure  than  improve 
their  going;  nor  does  it  much  signify — he 
can  buy  another — but  to  sell  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  a  dealer :  so  he  gets  his 


nags  into  tip-top  condition, "  round  and  shin- 
ing as  a  bottle,"  (so  Hieover  phrases  it,)  "  and 
only  shows  them  when  in  full  blow,  as  a 
florist  does  tulips."  He  knows  his  trade 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  does  everything 
in  the  right  way.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  on 
the  contrary,  mostly  go  on  the  other  tack ; 
they  commence  by  paying  too  much,  and 
having  bought  a  bad  sort,  they  manage  them 
badly,  drive  them  badly,  and  employ  bad 
people  to  look  after  them.  Sad  is  the 
change  which  comes  over  the  spirits  and 
coats  of  horses  when  bought,  sold,  and 
driven  like  bullocks  from  pastures  fat  to 
straw-yards  lean ;  no  animal  loses  condition* 
and  consequently,  value,  ao  fast  as  a  horse ; 
and  the  finer  he  is  the  faster  he  goes  back ;  at 
all  times  his  real  value  is  what  mathematicians 
call  indeterminate — racers  and  cart-borsee 
excepted.  In  other  sorts  value  becomes 
nominal  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  point,  on 
so  many  local  and  accidental  circumstances 
does  it  depend.  Buying  and  selling  are  dis- 
tinct operations  ;  and  the  turn  of  the  market 
favors  the  jobber,  whether  the  bargain  be 
for  three  per  cent.  Consols  in  Capel  court, 
or  for  four-footed  beasts  in  a  Piccadilly  yard. 
The  section,  ''  How  a  first-rate  hoisc-bro- 
ker  purchases  his  stock,"  may  be  quoted  as 
a  faib  specimen  of  doing  business,  and  of  the 
style  of  description  which  soon  attracted 
notice  to  Mr.  Hieover's  Stable-talk.  Decis- 
ion marks  the  man ;  our  dealer  cannot  afifbrd 
to  lose  his  time  or  money — indeed  they  are 
convertible  terms ;  he  minds  the  main  chance 
and  looks  to  averages,  well  knowing,  if  some 
horses  turn  out  worse,  others  will  turn  out 
better  than  was  expected.  Well — the  lots 
as  soon  as  they  are  purchased  are  started  off 
to  some  neighboring  village,  and  thither — 
the  horse -fair  over — he  comes  in  person,  to 
have  a  private  and  more  careful  view ; — and 
there,  if  the  reader  were  in  his  confidence, 
he  would  hear  something  like  the  following 
remarks  made  on  the  different  horses  as  they 
are  led  out.  You  are  to  suppose  the  broker 
has  a  friend  or  a  brother  of  the  craft  with 
him  overlooking  the  lot : 

"*  That's  a  useful  sort  of  nag,  and  not  much  too 
dear.  Run  on,  Jack ;  that  horse  goes  well ; 
that'll  do,  go  in.'  Something  like  this,  perhaps, 
is  said  of  four  or  five :  *  Come  on,  Jack  ;  now  I 
like  thi.s  horse  a  great  deal  better  than  I  did  when 
I  saw  him  yesterday.  I  was  very  near  losing 
him.  I  am  glad  now  I  did  not ;  lie  is  a  better  nag 
than  I  thought  he  was  ;  hcMl  do  ;  go  in.'  *  Now 
here'8  a  horse  wants  but  little  to  be  quite  a  nice 
one ;  I  booked  him  the  minute  I  saw  him.  Run 
on,  he  can  go ;  he  cost  a  hundred,  and  cheap  at 
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the  money ;  come  on.'    The  next  alters  the  tone 


fafimself  when  going,  and  that  deceived  me.  The 
parson  got  the  best  of  mfe ;  he  ain't  a  bit  too 
bheap,  and  not  a  very  bad  one  neither ;  there,  go 
in.'  *  Now  here  comes  one  of  the  best  nags  I 
have  bought  for  some  time.  I  look  on  him  as  the 
best  horse  in  the  fair  for  leather.  I  gave  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  him — a  hundred  and  fifty ;  but 
he  is  sold  at  three  hundred.  (N.  B.,  being  sold  in 
this  case  does  not  mean  that  he  is  actually  so, 
but  that  he  will  be  sold  to  some  particular  cus- 
tomer so  soon  as  he  gets  home.)  I  offered  a 
hundred  for  him  last  year ;  he  was  only  a  baby 
then ;  I  like  him  better  now  at  the  odd  fifty ; 
there,  go  in.'  '  Come  on  ;  why,  that  horse  is  lame. 
I  said  yesterday  1  was  sure  ne  did  not  go  level ; 
but  the  gentleman  said  he  never  was  lame  in  his 
life ;  I  cm  re  say  he  thought  so ;  he  must  ^o  back. 
Let  him  be  put  in  a  loose  box,  and  I  will  write 
about  him.'  *  Ah !  there  comes  one  I  was  sure  I 
should  not  Uke.  I  hated  the  devil  the  minute  I 
■aw  him ;  but  I  was  a  fool  to  be  tempted  by 
price ;  I  thought  him  cheap — sarves  me  right 
There  take  him  away  ;  we'll  ship  him,  as  soon  as 
he  gets  home,  to  somebody  at  some  price.' 
*  Here's  a  horse  I  gave  plenty  of  money  for ;  but 
he's  a  nice  nag ;  1  wanted  him  for  a  match  for 

Lady .     She  is  a  good  customer,  and  I  mean 

to  let  her  have  him  just  for  his  expenses.  Go  in, 
ack,  and  bring  out  .the  pony.'  •  There  now,  if  I 
know  what  a  nice  pony  is,  there's  one ;  I  gave 
eighty  for  him.  He'll  roll  over,  (roll  over  means 
just  double  his  cost  price.)  I  mean  him  for  Lord 
— — ;  he  won't  ride  one  over  fourteen  hands, 
and  rides  eighteen  stone ;  he's  cheap  to  him  at 
a  hundred  and  sixty.  If  such  men  wont  pay  and 
want  to  ride,  let  them  go  by  the  road  wagon.' " — 
Stable-Talk,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

Such  ponies  "sell  themselves,"  and,  we 
admit,  require  no  puffing.  Corpulent  and 
contemplative  riders  will  think  onr  author 
presses  elsewhere  too  heavily  on  oobs, 
towards  which,  in  Devonshire  and  out,  we 
plead  a  long-standing  partiality.  Hieover — 
gracilis  puer — whose  horse  must  be  brisk  as 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  handy  as  a  fiddle, 
and  over  five-barred  gates  like  a  bird,  would 
sooner  ride  a  rhinoceros  than  a  comfortable 
cob.  According  to  him,  these  "hundred- 
guinea  pigs,  with  bodies  like  butts  of  sherry," 
were  constructed  to  carry  tons  of  congenial 
dinners  out,  to  whom,  after  all,  a  rocking- 
horse  offers  a  cheaper  and  safer  vehicle  for 
peristaltic  exercise. 

On  the  points  of  a  really  fine  horse  this 
Hotspur  is  entitled  to  attention  in  prose  or 
verse,  page  or  picture — his  songs,  set  to  the 
music  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  partake,  'tis 
true,  more  of  Anacreon  than  Somervillc ;  but 
ride,  drive,  and  keep  a  horse  he  can,  and 


"  bit  him  off"  with  a  brush,  too)  or  "  make 
a  good  cast "  in  clay.  But  in  contrasting 
animal- painters  as  they  were,  such  as  Sney- 
ders,  Stubbs,  and  Sartorius,  with  those  that 
are — Ward,  Marshall,  and  Landseer,  for 
choice  against  the  field —our  amateur  comes 
to  pretty  near  the  conclusions  broached  by 
the  "  Oxford  Graduate,"  when  comparing 
the  true  and  careful  representation  of  nature, 
never  wanting  in  Turner's  works,  (unless 
when  Turner  chooses  to  play  crazy,)  with 
the  vague  and  general  conventionalities  ob- 
servable in  the  old  masters : 

**  *  Look,'  says  he,  *  at  an  original  by  Sneyders 
— ^two  dogs  running,  their  shoulders  looking  as 
if  they  had  been  driven  back  into  their  ribs  from 
the  animal  having  attempted  to  run  through  some 
iron  gate  too  narrow  to  allow  him  to  pass ;  a  third 
or  fourth  lying  on  his  back  with  his  bowels  pro- 
truding, with  a  great  red  open  mouth  as  large  as 
an  alligator's ;  while  two  more  appear  coming  up, 
with  their  bodies  half  cut  off  by  the  frame  of  the 
picture,  holding  forth  two  pair  of  fore-legs  in 
about  the  same  animated  position  as  the  poles  of 
a  sedan-chair,  their  only  earthly  merit  being  that 
they  look  so  decidedly  and  (as  Jonathan  woukl 
say)  so  everlastingly  stationary,  that  we  are  un- 
der no  apprehension  of  ever  being  treated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  Ward 
would  have  hanged  himself  if,  by  mulake,  he  had 
manufactured  such  beasts ;  he  might  have  copied, 
bat  he  could  not  have  conceived  such  for  the  life 
of  him.' "— Stable-Talk,  ii.  284. 

The  hunters  of  Seymour  and  Sartorius 
match  these  hounds  by  Sneyders : 

"  Two-and-twenty  couple  to  wit,  and  a  given 
number  of  horses,  all,  if  galloping,  resting  on  their 
hind-le^s,  and  looking  as  if  they  would  rest  for^ 
ever;  the  horses  behind  them  resting  in  their 
gallop  on  the  toes  of  their  hind-feet,  like  those  we 
see  as  toys  balanced  by  a  piece  of  curved  wire 
stuck  into  their  bellies  by  one  end,  with  a  weight 
at  the  other." 

All  this  is  lively,  but  the  point  may  be 
pushed  too  far.  Undoubtedly,  the  closer 
the  mirror  is  held  up  to  Nature  the  truer 
will  be  the  imitation;  but  to  our  minds, 
great  artists  like  Rubens,  Sneyders  and  Ve- 
lasquez flew  at  nobler  game  than  mere  ser- 
vile animal  portrait-painting.  Pygmalion- 
like,  they  breathed  their  own  living  spirit 
into  brute  beasts,  and  in  their  action,  energy, 
and  riotous  animal  impulse  there  is  no  mis- 
take; hence  Besonians  and  Meltonians,  all 
the  world  in  short,  whether  they  can  or  can- 
not ride,  are  carried  away  with  equal  satis- 
faction and  sympathy,  dissecting  *'  vets."  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  *'  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam,"  said  Apelles,  who  would  be 
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pretty  well  "placed"  too  in  any  painter 
handicap.  The  coaching  subjects  by  Hen- 
derson, the  Derby-winners  by  Herring,  and 
the  hunting  scenes  of  Aiken,  full  as  they 
are  of  practical  truth,  are  more  fitting  for 
Mr.  Fore's  attractive  colored -print  window 
in  Piccadilly,  than  the  picture  saloons  of 
Florence  or  Dresden.  The  fact  is,  the  jeal- 
ous and  exclusive  love  of  our  amateur  to- 
wards individual  horse  and  hound,  for  its 
own  sake,  will  not  take  less  than  absolute 
identification  nor  bate  one  single  hair.  Short 
almost  as  the  life  and  love  of  any  one  man 
is,  less  enduring  is  the  art  which  is  limited  to 
give  the  form  and  pressure  of  his  particular 
ends  and  affections ;  to  confer  immortality 
and  fill  the  gallery,  art  must  soar  as  high 
and  free  as  Ariel ;  the  utmost  mere  resem- 
blance can  do  is  to  stock  the  garret — that 
sure  and  sole  refuge  of  the  destitute,  that 
last  bourne,  and  from  whence  there  is  no  re- 
turn, to  which  the  third  generation  dutifully 
consigns  daubs  of  grandsu-es,  their  dams  and 
studs. 

^  Enough,  however,  of  his  errors,  in  aesthet- 
ics ;  for  these  he  makes  ample  amends  in 
other  departments.  Especially  are  we  pleased 
to  observe  that  Hieover,  albeit  no  ultra-mor- 
alist, preaches  and  practises  principles  of 
humanity  to  the  full  as  much  as  his  gallant 
rival  in  sport  and  authorship.  Cruel  as  he 
admits  the  chase  to  be,  a  fact  which  foxes 
probably  will  not  dispute,  he  urges  all  who 
pursue  them  to  be  as  tender  at  least  to  horse 
and  hound,  as  that  judicious  hooker  Isaac 
Walton  was,  when  trolling  for  jack  with  live 
frogs.  It  is  as  much,  too,  from  hating  their 
cruelty  as  despising  their  ignorance  that  he 
expresses  such  undisguised  contempt  for  the 
whole  paak  of  grooms ;  vulgar  pedagogues, 
says  he,  and  pams-taking  perhaps,  but  whose 
instructional  principle  —  condemnation  of 
their  charge's  visual  organs,  enforced  with  a 
pitchfork — is  wrong.  Naturam  expetlatit 
furcA.  Such  a  course  of  education,  and 
adorned  eloquence,  is  only  suited  for  that 
great  and  growing  nuisance  the  stable-boy. 
Colts  may  be  frisky  from  play,  but  these 
urchins  play  tricks  from  pure  monkey-fond- 
ness for  mischief  and  lad -love  of  cruelty; 
"  the  lash  ad  libitum  is  mercy  to  this  age 
sans  pitie ;"  to  reason  with  them  he  holds  to 
be  no  less  a  waste  of  words  than  with  most 
crown-up  grooms,  whose  conceits  and  preju- 
dices neither  permit  them  to  unlearn  the  bad 
nor  learn  the  good ;  they  forever  fall  back 
on  what  they  call  experience,  which  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  a  dogged  continuance  in 
the  old  and  generally  the  worst  way,  and 


which  merely  enables  them  to  do  wrong 
with  greater  facility.  Even  those  expensive 
articles,  stud-grooms,  differ  (if  we  may  rely 
on  the  plain-spoken  demi-solde)  more  in  de- 
gree than  kind ;  fortunately  thev  only  recur 
in  strata  where  grooms  of  the  chamber  and 
tier  upon  tier  caxon  coachmen  are  deposited ; 
such  cormorants  can  only  collect  where  the 
carrion  is  commensurate.  Aptly,  therefore 
may  Hieover  quote  from  Zara : 

^  Tis  education  makes  us  all," 

although  his  own  was  picked  up  on  the  high- 
ways and  byways ;  but  whether  it  be  got  in 
college  or  on  coach-box,  a  man's  life  is  too 
short  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  fox- 
hunting— so  say  professors  who  have  died  in 
the  vain  pursuit.  We  neither  pretend  to 
teach  it,  nor,  the  art  of  driving ;  from  well 
knowing  that  in  a  course  of  classics  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  we  conclude 
it  is  not  less  so  in  careers  where  collar-bones 
may  be  comprombed ;  and  yet  men,  and 
women  too,  in  *the  mass,  imagine  that  they 
can  drive  by  intuition  and  mere  volition,  as  a 
Frenchman  fiddles.  According  to  Hieover, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  such 
charioteers  labor  under  monomania,  and,  fit 
at  best  for  hearses,  are  on  the  road  to  ruin 
and  suicide  every  time  they  mount  the  box  ; 
an  amateur  driving  a  gig  may  be  more  safely 
pronounced  respectable  than  longevous  ;  and 
we  suspect  the  life  of  a  dandy,  ignorant  of 
rudder  and  rigging,  and  caught  yachting  in  a 
storm  off  the  Needles,  is  scarcely  more  in- 
surable at  Lloyd's,  than  the  neck  of  a 
volunteer  Jehu,  who  does  not  know  a  bit 
from  a  brace,  would  be  at  Tattersall's  if  run 
away  with  in  Rotten-row. 

Hieover  is  never  more  pithily  instructive 
than  when  handling  the  ribbons.  For  their 
successful  manipulation  a  special  talent  is  re- 
quired, combining  a  clear  head,  quick  eye, 
fine  hand,  strong  nerve,  and  presence  of 
mind ;  and  these  rare  gifts  must  be  per- 
fected by  much  practice,  whether  the  feat  be 
to  insinuate  a  French  diligence  wagon  into  a 
porte  cochere,  or  to  halloo  a  Spanish  coche  do 
colleras  along  a  dry  river-bed — whether  the 
passengers'  van  from  the  Red  Sea  is  to  be  full 
galloped  into  Cairo  by  an  Arab  cad  in  a  ber- 
nouse,  or  a  fast  coach  brought  to  time  into  the 
Saracen's  Head  by  a  top-sawyer  in  an  upper 
benjamin.  Happily  the  rail,  which  has  ruined 
half  our  sweet  valleys,  country  inns,  and  ost- 
lers,has  delivered  English  horses  from  the  rack 
and  wheel  of  "  fast  oppositions ;"  these  tortur- 
ing concerns,  now  scheduled  away,  could  only 
be  horsed  by  thoroughbreds,  so  essential  were 
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blood  and   pace — ^blood,  because  it  endured 
more,  not  from  its  suffering  being  less,  but 
fortitude  greater — pace,   because    matched 
against  time  ;  and  how  killing  both  are,  few 
fast  men  fail  to  find  out.     It  was  in  these 
rival  Comet  coaches,  which  kept  pace  with 
the  double  quick  march  of  intellect,  that  the 
last  stages  of  cruelty  were  gone  through  by 
the  high-mettled  hunter,  who,  having  during 
his  prime  faithfully  served  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  was  in  his  old  age  "  bought  cheap 
to   drive  to  death" — no  Wakley   near,  no 
crowner's  quest  law  handy  !     "  Look  ye," 
aaid  a  proprietor  (one  of  Hieover's  pleasant 
acquaintance)   to  his  executioner,  "  I  don't 
mind  skinning   a  horse  a  day — only  keep 
your  coach  in  front."     Let  no  more  be  said 
against  the  brutal  bull-fight  of  the   blood- 
thirsty Spaniard ;  there  one  horn-thrust  gives 
the  coup-de-gr^e  to  blindfolded  barbs,  and 
a    brief    pang    supersedes    the    protracted 
agonies — peace  to  their  manes  !     And  if  be- 
low there  be  a  rataliation  in  Rhadamanthus, 
a  particular  paddock,  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
of  Master  Harry's  pianistic  Elysian  Fields, 
will  be  assigned  to  these  monster  masters 
when  their  course  is  run.     Hieover,  judge- 
advocate  general  for   friendless  four-footed 
ones,  never  spares  the  lash  where  biped  cul- 
prits are  brought  up  to  the  bar.     Far  more 
true  and  pathetic  is  his  picture  of  poor  Eng- 
lish posters  than  Sterne's  sickly  sentimentality 
over  French  donkeys.     "  The  fresh  horses 
out"  and  changed  for  happy  pairs  in  chariots 
and  four,  the  inside  fare,  swiftly  wafted  as 
love-thoughts  over  hard  roads,  heed  not  the 
panting  fianks  they  leave  behind,  more  than 
suppression-of- cruelty  societies  do  in  London, 
or  dozing  senators  at  St.  Stephen  s ;  but  hu- 
manity now-a-days  is   local,   and  confined 
within  the  bills  of  mortality — and  we  leave 
Colonel  Hutchinson  to  explain  why  the  cruel 
dog-cart  is  prohibited  in  the  capital — possi- 
bly that  parliamentary  Broughams  may  not 
be  incommoded — and  yet  the  canine  nuisance 
is  left  to  stink  no  less  in  country  nostrils  than 
the  city  sewers  do   to  those  of  cockneys, 
Lords  and  Commons  in  their  wisdom  having 
also  declined  meddling  with  the  unsavory 
monopoly. 

Hieover  dips  deeply  into  these  matters, 
which  we  must  decline ;  his  philippics  cannot 
fail  to  touch  the  hardest  hearts  of  gentlemen  ; 
a  something,  too,  is  hinted  at  carriages  being 
kept  waiting  by  gentlewomen  long  after  mid- 
night in  rain  and  cold,  while  warm  nothings 
are  listened  to.  Assuredly  the  tender  hearts 
of  the  fair  sex  have  no  conception  of  the 


pains  they  often  unwittingly  inflict  on  noble 
creatures  who  administer  to  their  pleasures. 
Ill  betide,  however,  the  churl  who  looks  for 
motes  in  bright  eyes  ;  their  white  hands  can 
do— designedly,  at  least — no  wrong  ;    nat- 
urally, therefore,     Hieover  and  Co.,  while 
they  merely  glance  at  a  little  thoughtlessness 
about  certain  points,  spare  neither  space  nor 
pretty  words  to  laud  the  tender  rein- handling 
of  equestrian  ladies.     In  this,  depending  as 
it  does  on  smoothness  of  restraint  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  they  necessarily  must  excel ;  hence, 
trying  as  long- continued  cantering  is  to  the 
horse,  with  what  happy  perseverance  does  the 
gallant  beast  keep  on  1     "  Oh  !   happy  beast 
to  bear  the  precious  weight  1"    This  female 
tact  is  the  secret  why  Colonel  Greenwood 
''  has  seen  the  taper  tips  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful fingers  in  the  world  restrain  the  highest 
mettled,  hottest  horse,  and  rule  him  at  his 
wildest."     The  importance  of  the  hand  in 
riding  and  driving  might  be  seen  exemplified 
in  Miss  Ducrow,  and  maybe  conceded,  with- 
out going  the  lengths  of  most  gipsies  and 
some  veterinary  professors  in  cheirological  in- 
ductions, for  the  hand,  we  fancy,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  indicate  the  condition  of  its  giver's 
stomach,  as  of  his  or  her  mental  disposition 
and  future  destiny.    Sir  Charles  Bell's  scien- 
tific and  charming  work  on  the  Hand  human 
is  in  every  one's  ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  say 
that  the  sporting   variety  is  defined  to  be 
'*  spathulate,  [Anglice,  shaped  like  a  battle- 
dore,]    fully    developed,     rounded,     with 
cushionary  termination    of  fingers*   and  a 
large  thumb."  Such  a  sporting  conformation, 
whether    male    or    female,     must    be    no 
joke  ;  but)  be  it  clenched  or  open,  a  stud- 
owner  will  be  constantly  perplexed  how  to 
keep  it  most  out  of  his  pocket,  and  probably 
agree  with  poor  Theodore  Hook,  who  used 
to  maintain   that  everything  in  this  world 
turned  on  six-and-ei^ht-pence. 

Money  undoubtedly  makes  the  mare  go ; 
but  the  uncertainty  of  the  cost  is  the  ques- 
tion which  deters  many,  who  otherwise 
would  rather  be  carried  than  walk,  from 
meddling  with  stables.  In  proof  of  how 
much  the  consequent  expenses  vary,  Hieover 
cites  instances  of  different  friends  of  his 
own  where  the  outlay  for  keeping  two  horses 
ranged  from  one  to  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  sums  which  he  thinks  may  have  been 
spent  on  food,  if  butchers  or  b  ikers  were  in- 
cluded among  the  purveyors.  Neither  Mill 
nor  Malthus  ever  propounded  sounder  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  than  our  author  as 
regards  animal  and  vehicular  locomotion.  Let 
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bis  disciples  of  both  sexes  only  be  true  to 
themselves,  admit  their  incapabilitj  of  manag- 
ing stables,  make  no  pretensions  to  it,  nor 
prate  about  things  which  they  don't  under- 
stand, and  they  may  reckon  on  their  paths 
being  rendered  pleasant  and  peaceful,  and  in 
the  long  run  for  much  less  money.  Gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  especially  the  latter  with 
good  fortunes,  who  from  widow  or  spinster* 
hood  have  unfortunately  no  male  guardian 
to  look  after  their  stable  concerns,  are  advised 
by  all  means  to  adopt  the  plan  which,  since 
the  reform  bill,  has  been  tried  in  Downing- 
street,  on  a  large  scale,  with  commensurate 
success.  They  should  make  a  point  of  always 
jobbing.  Tiptop  job-masters,  unless  Hieover 
be  a  Whig  or  a  wag,  are  all  as  **  honorable 
men,"  as  first-rate  horse-dealers  ;  they  would 
sooner  suppress  a  despatch  than  a  feed  of 
com  ;  and  then  they  always  keep  a  goodly 
supply  of  rough  sturdy  veterans  to  do  the 
more  trying  night- work,  while  sleek  and 
pampered  prancersare  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  lighter  duties  of  the  day.  And  here 
we  may  just  remark  that  a  perfect  lady's 
riding- horse  is  no  less  desirable  than  a  per- 
fect bachelor  ;  to  secure  one  is  the  great 
difficulty,  and  no  good  offer  should  be  re- 
jected ;  nor  should  absolute  perfection  be  re- 
quired, for  a  first-rate  palfrey,  like  a  poet, 
nascitnr  nonfit ;  so  much  must  nature  do  for 
him  ;  besides,  good  looks,  generous  disposi- 
tion, great  courage  and  power,  too,  are  essen- 
tial— •*  none  but  the  brave  deserve  tho  fair ;" 
moreover,  as  a  lady's  work  is  consi<lerable 
and  continuous,  he  should  be  equal,  according 
to  Hieover,  to  a  stone  or  two  above  her 
weight.  Let  not  our  fair  readers  despair, 
for  something  may  be  made  of  a  less  accom- 
plished beast  of  burden,  if,  like  a  husband,  he 
oe  early  broken  in ;  then  his  duties  end  in  be- 
coming rewards  and  pleasures ;  one  thing 
our  ex-drn<Toon  insists  on — no  alarm  or  even 
notice  must  be  taken  of  a  drum  or  a  red  coat. 
Not  only  carriage-horses  but  coachmen 
and  helpers  should  be  all  jobbed  in  the  lump  : 
those  indeed  must  get  up  early  who  hope  to 
grapple  with  such  centaurs,  not  fabulous, 
who  consume  more  oats  than  clans  of  High- 
landers. If  the  job-master  is  not  to  keep 
the  furnished  animals,  biped  and  quadruped, 
board  wages  and  livery  stables  are  the  lone 
dowager's  best  security  ;  the  cost  may  then 
bo  calculated  on  to  a  certainty  and  the  worst 
known  at  once.  Hieover  found,  upon  com- 
paring a  hundred  horses  kept  in  private  and 
public  stables,  three  to  one  more  cases  of 
rough  coats,  coughs,  colds,  cracked  heels, 
and  other  ills  to  which  horse-flesh  is  heir,  in 


the  former  than  the  latter.  A  respectable 
liveryman  hates  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
stalls  and  boxes ;  let  him  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  the  turn-out  will  be  continued 
with  him  so  long  as  justice  is  done  to  it,  and 
no  longer — that  is  enough.  He  thoroughly 
understands  his  business,  and  so  do  his  stable- 
men ;  sad  scamps  as  in  sober  truth  they  are, 
none  ever  try  kicking  over  the  traces  with  a 
master  who  is  their  match.  The  diflference 
between  professional  and  private  stable- 
masters,  according  to  Hieover,  is  grammati- 
cal;  "  the  one  at  the  nick  of  time  says,  Bo^ 
and  goes  himself;  the  other  says  i/o,  go 
thou,  which  naturally  ends  in  I  O  U."  And 
here  we  may  observe  that  our  author, 
however  fondf  of  quoting  Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian,  drives  four  horses  better 
than  four  languages ;  we  are  no  less  puzzled 
how  to  scan  "  ne  fron/e  fides,"  (Pocket  tmd 
Slud,  p.  21,)  than  to  construe  "  Humanum 
sum,"  <S;c.  {Stabk  Talk,  i.  99  ;)  but  dog 
Latin  is  natural  to  fox-hunters.  We  have, 
per  contra,  no  fault  to  find  with  the  summing 
or  calculations  of  our  polyglott  Cocker,  who, 
having  enumerated  the  many  causes,  besides 
food,  which  make  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
pair  much  more  than  double  that  of  a 
single  horse,  as  bachelors  discover  when 
they  marry,  defies  the  majority  of  grooms 
and  coachmen  to  throw  out  his  bill,  when  he 
puts  one  horse,  with  four  feeds  of  com  a 
day,  at  lOs.  8  l-2</.  per  week,  and  two  at  75/. 
lOs.  per  annum.  This,  which  he  proves  to  the 
fraction  of  a  barley-corn — we  omit  the 
arithmetical  vexation — will  open  the  water- 
filling  eyes  of  many  Clarenced  spinsters  and 
charioted  widows,  when  their  accounts  are 
next  brought  in.  It  may  conduce  to  some 
comfort  to  set  before  them  a  correct  dietary  ir- 
respective'of  cost ;  for  neither  man  nor  beast 
can  enjoy  bonne  chere  avec  peu  d* argent,  nor 
live,  like  lovers,  on  flowers.  Locomotives, 
whether  horse  or  steam,  require  more  sub- 
stantial fuel. 

Be  it  therefore  remembered,  that  fraorant, 
soft,  sweet  upland  hay,  although  the  dear- 
est, is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  ;  bad  hay 
is  poison  anyhow — "  bellows  to  mend,  and 
no  mistake."  Sixteen  pounds  of  good  hay 
a  day  is  enough,  and  better  than  a  feast  for 
any  horse;  12  lbs.  is  fully  sufficient  for  & 
hunter,  although  few  grooms  can  be  got  to 
believe  it.  Horses*  stomachs  vary  like  men's ; 
but  servants,  "whose  good  digestion  ever 
waits  on  appetite,"  have  an  instinctive  love 
for  wasting  whatever  their  master  (a  /oitiori 
their  mistress)  pays  for.  Oats  should  be 
rationed,  as  in  the  army,  by  weight,   not 
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measure,  and  they  should  be  two  years  old, 
and  heavy  into  the  bargain,  for  horses  will 
set  seriously  to  work  on  a  40  lb.  to  the  bush- 
el sample,  who  only  think  about  it,  "  tenni 
meditantur  aveiuk/'  and  trifle  with  lighter 
husky  stuff.  If  his  labor  be  hard,  a  horse 
should  have  a  peck  and  a  half  per  diem,  and 
mfter  he  has  done  his  work  some  bruised 
beans  may  be  added,  not  before,  or  cholic  is 
the  corollary.  The  beans  must  be  old  and 
then  they  comfort  a  beast,  as  tawny  port 
docs  a  senior  fellow  at  Brasenose ;  insomuch 
that,  once  upon  a  time  wh^n  oats  were  at  a 
killing  price,  Hieover  fed  his  stud  entirely  on 
beans  and  bran,  and  compares  the  benefits 
to  a  course  of  brandy  with,  or  of  one  of 
sherry  without,  water.  The  bran  is  as  es- 
sential an  addition  to  high  feeding  as  rice  is 
to  curry  ;  and  kin  to  bran  is  chaff,  and  very 
useful  it  is  as  a  mixture — but  then  chaffing 
must  not  be  carried  so  far  in  mangers  as  it  is 
sometimes  in  cavalry  messes.  Horses  are 
very  fond  of  carrots — and  so  unfortunately 
are  coachmen's  wives.  Enough  of  this ;  the 
great  secret  of  getting  horses  into  tip -top 
condition  is  good  care,  sufficient  com,  and 
fast  work :  give  them  plenty  of  these,  and 
they  are  seldom  sick  or  sorry ;  but  should 
such  a  sad  casualty  befall  them — for  even 
horse-flesh  is  grass — send  them  at  once  to 
field.  "  No  disease,  your  ladyship  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  is  so  dangerous  or  so  expen- 
sive as  a  doctor-groom.* 

The  transition  to  stables  is  easy ;  and  al- 
though horses  do  live  in  them,  more  die  from 
them  than  is  dreamed  of  in  some  men's 
philosophy,  so  seldom  do  they  unite  what  is 
essential  to  health  and  comfort:  they  are 
constructed  by  blundering  builders  or  orna- 
mental architects,  who  borrow  more  from 
Vitruvius  than  the  Veterinary  College.  The 
first  requisite  is  dryness — your  damp  is  a 
sore  decayer.  Ample  means  for  ventilating 
should  abound,  so  as  to  insure  an  average 
heat  of  about  60^  Fahr.  An  iron  rack  m 
the  corner  prevents  waste  of  provender  and 
cribbiting ;  and  gas  is  preferable  to  candles, 
as  a  little  straw  makes  a  great  fire.  Every- 
thing should  be  kept  in  its  right  place : 
buckets  in  the  way  break  shins,  and  are  nei- 
ther ship-shape  nor  stableman-like;  above 
all,  no  nails ;  and,  mark !  no  lodgings  in  lofts : 
a  married  coachman,  with  an  active  wife  and 
restless  cubs  above,  will  banish  innocent 
sleep.  Nature's  best  restorer  below,  to  say 
nothing,  if  the  good  housewife  deals  in  fresh 
eggs,  of  her  poultry's  partiality  to  oats.  As 
a  standing  rule,  the  pavement  of  the  stalls 
should  be  perfectly  level.    On  the  relative 


merit  of  stalls  versus  boxes,  which  perplexes 
the  Haymarket,  we  differ  entirely  from  Hie- 
over  ;  he  is  an  examiner  of  motives,  not  mus- 
cles, and,  exceedingly  well  as  he  anatomizes 
a  "  leg,"  has  by  no  means  got  the  length  of 
the  horse's  foot.  Mr.  Miles  must  be  his 
monitor ;  his  capital  book,  we  learn,  is  now  in 
its  sixth  edition,  so  completely  has  the  pub- 
lic verdict  ratified  our  summing  up  of  its  hu- 
mane and  philosophical  principles,  (Q.  R.  No. 
civ.)  Hieover  is  already  far  too  knowing  to 
be  ashamed,  and  by  no  means  too  old  to 
learn  more ;  Ancora  imparo  was  the  motto 
of  Michael  Angelo  when  rising  eighty. 

From  a  lesson  which  the  Captain  gave  to 
a  bright  ornament  of  French  law,  it  would 
appear  -  that  the  schoolmaster  abroad  will 
have  no  sinecure,  since  even  the  judgment  of 
Paris  is  no  longer  infallible  in  horseflesh :  and 
these  matters  are  better  managed  in  our 
shop-keeping,  horse-dealing  nation  than 
across  the  water.  Once  upon  a  time  it  fell 
out  that  Hieover  was  driving  his  tilbury  over 
the  hideous  roads  of  ia  belle  France,  and 
encountered  a  bebloused  charretier,  who 
gave  him  just  one  foot  of  room  less  than  the 
width  of  his  axletrces;  consequently,  the 
British  gig  was  smashed,  and  cost  twenty 
pounds  in  repairs.  Our  countryman,  not 
satisfied  with  soundly  thrashing  the  French- 
man and  his  dog,  went  to  law  for  damages, 
but  did  not  obtain  one  farthing,  because  the 
lighter  vehicle  ought  to  have  given  way  to 
the  heavier.  On  his  pleading  ignorance  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  the  judge  rejoined,  "  II 
faut  done  qu'il  I'apprenne."  Presently, 
trotting  home  by  night  on  the  soft  side  in- 
stead of  the  centre  uf  a  paved  road,  down 
came  his  valuable  horse  into  an  open  drain, 
getting  up  thirty  pounds  per  knee  the  worse 
for  the  fall.  Again  he  went  into  court,  and 
again  redress  was  denied,  because  he  had 
not  kept  the  right  side  of  a  French  grand 
chemin,  and  the  judicial  admonition  was  re- 
peated, "  II  faut  qu'il  I'apprenne  done." 

Soon  after  it  chanced  that  M.  le  Juge's  wife, 
whose  passion  was  riding,  pined  for  an  Eng- 
lish palfrey.  Hieover,  remembering  a  beau- 
tiful lady's  horse  at  home,  which  had  gone 
broken- winded  and  was  worthless,  sends 
over  his  groom,  buys  him  for  an  old  song, 
and  lets  an  English  girl  ride  him  about ;  "Te 
beau  cheval,  doux  comme  un  agneau,"  at- 
tracts all  eyes,  and  M.  le  Juge  begs  to  send 
a  friend  to  inspect  him.  **  I  have  not,"  com- 
placently observes  Hieover,  "  spent  so  much 
money  about  horses  without  being  able  to 
make  a  broken- winded  fit  to  be  examined.'* 
The  horse  passes ;  and  one  hundred  and  fift-^^ 
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napubons  tire  pniJ  down.  *'  Out  of  kindness 
to  the  iii)iin:il,"  voniinuos  Hieover,  "  I  desired 
the  Frt-ncli  groom  not  to  give  liim  any  cold 
vatXT  that  day  :  those  inilLitud  in  such  mut- 
ters will  knon*  why,  the  groom  did  Dot.  11 
fttut  qn'il  Tiipprennc  done,  thinks  I."  Next 
evening  M.  le  Juge  requests  M.  le  Capitaine 
Ilieovi'r  to  look  at  the  animal,  who,  of  course 
was  blowing  uway  like  a  blacksmith's  bel- 
lows. "  Wliat  was  dc  maltere  t  Vas  de 
horse  indisposo '?"  "Eh,  non.  Monsieur,  il 
ost  poussif,  voila  lout."  "  Vat  ras  he  to 
do?'  "  Va  n'<'st  pas  mon  affaire  cela,"  said 
the  Captiiin.  The  Juge  got  frantic.  "Now," 
uys  our  lioro,  "  fur  tlie  coup  de  theatre  ;  I 
reminded  Monsieur  of  the  broken  gig  and 
broken  knee  decisions :  he  recognized  me  in 
%  moment.  "  Now,  Monsieur,"  says  1,  "  what 
have  you  got  to  say  '.  You  wnnlcd  a  beau 
cheval— you  have  him.  You  wanted  a  do- 
cile one — yuu  have  that  also.  I  said  nothing 
about  his  being  sound  ;  you  have  no  fault  to 
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find  with  me."  "Mais  mille  tonnerres  !  I 
no  vant  de  liors  broke  in  de  wind,  dot  go 
puff  all  de  day  long."  "  C'est  possible," 
says  I,  "  mais  cela  m'est  parfaitemenl  indif- 
ferent: you  trusted  to  your  friend's  judg- 
ment." "Bote  my  friend  have  no  juge- 
ment  for  de  horse."  "11  faut.  Monsieur," 
said  1,  making  my  bow,  "qu'il  Tappreone 
done." — Stable- Talk,  vol.  i.  p,  452. 

We  have  done  enough,  we  hope,  to  recom- 
mend this  writer's  ociacoi  to  sucb  lovers  of 
horses  and  hunting  as  have  not  chanced  to 
encounter  them — his  new  duodecimo  to  all 
who  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
purse  in  the  arrangements  of  the  stable.  Few 
books  are  so  sure  to  save  large  amounts  of 
L.  S.  D.  to  those  who  duly  study  their  pre- 
cepts as  "  The  Pocket  and  the  Stud"  of  Mr. 
llieover.  The  least  the  single  ladies  of  his 
congregation  can  do  in  return  is  to  present 
him  (now  that  he  is  a  sober  preacher)  with  a 
handsome  service  of  plate  for  his  tea-table. 
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Tnc  \tmng.  pun  if  lif'MZ.  but,  ere  he  gon  fiiiih, 

He  ]ii.<.-laiii>»  I..  llii'Vc.rlii— lii  diiv  I 
"Haste,  liastc! — linio  i*  fliurt — BPcklifd  while  t 


The  J<>}'-»iiii;lii^  lurk  lath  loft  the  blenlc  heath, 
Tu  wmr  lhr<iui;li  Ibc  brit^lit  Kunnj  fk;; 

The  )viiUuw«  arc  chilling  thtf  purplc-vinE'd  flj; 

Bui  tlii'v  nil  DiiL-.t  be  hoiue  at  tlie  Ave  Maria '. 

liter' nil  lUuit  be  liome  at  the  Ave  Uarie. 

Tie  vilJ  bee  is  ronmin^  through  meadow  and  wood. 

Sipping  fwecls  from  every  (lower ; 
The  liullerflv'B  tlotta  from  its  >huW  bover; 

But  thov  nil  iDU°t  be  home  nt  the  ATeHarial 
Thev'all  must  be  horn-  Rt  ih»  *vi>  M^"» 

Sweet  perfumes  are  sltM  i 

orihenkvandtboiii  : 
And,  tDueling.  Ihej  Tata. 

For  we  all '   ' 

VeaUn 


Tlie  raerrj  bell's  ringing,  the  (apera  are 

Youth'*  beaulv  the  Mide  briogs  for  dower; 

But  the  dark  cloud  deKending,  Ijie  vi(e  of  an  hour 
Is  call'd  to  hur  home  at  (he  Ave  Maria  ! 
U  called  to  her  tiome  at  (he  Ave  Marie. 

The  batlle  in  o'er— a  aoldier  ia  kneeling. 
With  victorv'a  wreath  to  be  cnum'd: 
But  ere  it  ia  placed,  twilight'i  pall  it  around. 
And  the  ben>  call'd  boine !— ti*  the  Ave  Maria! 
And  the  hero'i  cali'd   borne '. — 'tis   the   Ave 
Maria. 

An  «ld  man  ia  wandVing  alone  midst  the  gntres. 
And  ■«  ba  ia  koediiv  in  prayer ; 

—  "  --'-=oj— dark  ahsdowB  fall  thore, 
na  t — 'tis  the  Ave  Martu  t 
HOW  I— 'tis  the  Are  Marie. 

XlMif  W»«ll,  Wt«  the  (Mm,  Ibr  ■  time  lo«t  to  ni^t. 
■    ^^^  we  baiv  irbcre  thrf  wBtdt  u  in  love, 

in  will  th*7  ^biiw  b  tInaB  bd^t  lealms 

^  boma,  at  dN  Am  MariRl 
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In  the  character  of  the  English  people 
there  are  general  features  scarcely  recognized 
by  foreign  nations,  or  at  times  even  by  our- 
selves. Among  these  is  our  love  of  music. 
Until  lately  the  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
generally  prevalent  that  whatever  leaning 
we  might  have  towards  poetry  and  romance, 
however  we  might  shine  in  wild  adventure, 
or  display  that  irresistible  energy  which 
leads  to  conquest  and  dominion,  we  were 
little  susceptible  of  the  pleasure  which 
springs  from  listening  to  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds.  And  this  idea,  it  must  be 
owned,  arose  and  spread  naturally  enough. 
We  are  a  reserved  people,  fond  of  con- 
ventionalities and  appearances,  very  much 
addicted  to  keep  our  thoughts  to  ourselves, 
and  above  all  things  ashamed  to  betray 
emotions  before  strangers.  Elsewhere  in 
the  world  the  exhibition  of  passion  and 
sentiment  is  supposed  to  be  a  merit,  and 
therefore  people  covet  the  reputation  of 
being  impressionable.  There  arc  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  in  this.  It  pro- 
duces a  willingness  to  recognize  openly  and 
frankly  the  claims  of  art,  but  leads,  at  the 
same  time,  in  those  who  are  really  ignorant 
and  unsusceptible,  to  a  gross  affectation  of 
superior  taste,  to  a  ridiculously  false  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  those  extravagancies  of 
manner  and  language  which  distinguish  the 
shallow  pretender  from  the  man  of  real 
judgment  and  sensibility. 

Most  of  the  continental  nations  had,  until 
lately,  little  else  to  thmk  of  but  amusement. 
Politics  were  interdicted  to  them  by  their 
govBmments,  and,  where  political  investiga- 
tions are  forbidden,  literature  itself  becomes 
worthless.  '  Pleasure,  therefore,  of  all  kinds, 
became  the  sole  object  of  life,  and  music 
and  the  drama  were  called  in  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  of  intrigae.  If  they  produced  no 
great  statesmen,  they  could  boast  of  the 
oomj^ooers  of  snceessfm  operas  ;  the  place  of 
politicians  was  snpplied  by  singers ;  and  if 
the  most  execrable  discord  prevailed  in  the 
atate»  they  were  certain  to  find  a  full  blaze 
of  lianiibiij  in  the  theatre.    All  their  talk, 

TOIL  xvn.  ira  i7.  ss 


consequently,  turned  upon  what  to  them 
were  the  great  events  of  the  day  —  the 
achievements  of  a  favorite  cantatrice,  the 
squabbles  of  managers,  the  loves  and  friend- 
ships, the  hatred  and  jealousies,  or  occasion- 
ally, perhaps^  the  virtues  and  moral  qualities 
of  performers  and  singers. 

In  topics  like  these  it  is  impossible  for  a 
free  people  to  take  an  equal  degree  of  in- 
terest.    It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  art 
of  all  kinds  has  flourished  most  in  democra- 
cies, a  truth  which  may  appear  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  have  just  been  stating. 
There  is,  however,  no  inconsistency  in  the 
matter.     In  a  well-organized  state  there  is  a 
time  and  a  place  for  everything ;  for  severe 
study  and   serious  business  as  well  as  for 
the  arts ;  and  those  elegant  amusements  and 
enjoyments  which  contribute  to  fit  men  for 
the  sterner  duties  and  more  laborious  pur- 
suits of  life.     Without,  therefore,  meriting 
the  name  of  a  musical  people,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  justly  applied  to 
us,  we  are  perhaps  more  fully  alive  to  the 
true  delights  of  music  than  any  other  nation 
in  Christendom.      Travel  through  France, 
through    Germany,    through    Switzerland, 
Italy  or  Spain,  and  you  will  meet  with  in- 
finitely less  entertainment  for  the  ear  than  in 
England.     We  dare  say  there  are  those  who 
will  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  bare  idea ; 
but  a  nation's  real  taste  for  music  may  al- 
ways be  measured  by  the  number  of  barrel 
organs  put  in  requisition.     All  the  grinders 
of  tunes,   all  the  retailers    of  stereotyped 
airs,  all  the  small  artists  who  vend  harmony, 
as  it  were,  by  the  ell,  flock  to  this  country  as 
to  the  best  market  in  the  world.     In  street 
music,  in  street  singing,  we  accordingly  out- 
do all  other  nations,  so  that  these  islands 
may  be  compared  to  one  vast  cage  out  of 
which  torrents  of  melody   are  perpetually 
gushing. 

The  same  remark  precisely  will  apply  to  the- 
higher  efforts  of  musical  talents,  so  tnat,  though 
great  singers  may  commence  their  career  in 
other  countries,  they  inevitably  verge  ulti- 
mately towards  England,  where  they  are 
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supposed  to  reach  the  summit  of  fame.  The 
continent  is  only  a  sort  of  preliminary  school. 
There  the  first  crude  efforts  of  the  singer 
are  made,  and  the  separation  takes  place 
between  mediocrity  and  genius.  But  when 
all  that  art,  and  study,  and  experience  can 
effect  has  been  accomplished,  the  artist  turns 
towards  England,  where  the  brightest  laurels 
are  to  be  gathered ;  after  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  aspired  to  but  repose,  retire- 
ment, and  the  enjoyments  of  private  life. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  not  a  popular 
opinion,  but  if  our  readers  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  examine  and  think  for  themselves, 
they  will  find  it  is  a  true  one.  Where  was 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Cata- 
lani,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Malibran,  Grisi,  Alboni, 
or  Jenny  Lind  ?  Not  in  Paris,  Berlin,  pr 
Vienna,  but  London.  No  one  can  doubt 
this,  because  the  facts  of  the  case  are  on 
record.  15ut  if  we  wish  to  know  the  feeling 
which  pervades  Italy,  for  example,  we  have 
only  to  mix  there  with  the  young  aspirants 
for  fame,  when  we  shall  find  that  every  heart 
beats  to  be  distinguished  in  Inghilterra,  to 
"which  they  invariably  look  as  the  goal  of  all 
their  efforts.  We  once  remember  conversing 
in  Tuscany  with  a  beautiful  singer  who  had 
never  travelled  further  than  Naples,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  European  nations.  But  in  her 
comparative  obscurity  all  the  great  traditions 
of  the  musical  world  had  reached  her,  and 
she  would  dwell  for  hours  on  the  brilliant 
visions  which  floated  before  her  when  she 
thought  of  England.  The  fascination  may 
reside,  no  doubt,  partly  in  our  wealth,  yet 
only  partly,  since  it  is  far  less  the  fortunes 
they  make  here  than  the  admiration  and  the 
glory  which  attend  the  making  of  them, 
that  constitute  the  attraction. 

It  will,  from  what  has  been  said,  be  evi- 
dent that  we  are  not  disposed  to  assign  a 
low  place  to  music  in  the  list  of  national 
amusement.  We  regard  it  as  a  highly  pure 
source  of  pleasure ;  and  as  they  who  ad- 
minister delight  to  us  deserve  to  be  rewarded 
to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps  even  with  af- 
fection, we  cannot  otherwise  than  approve  of 
the  enthusiasm  excited  among  the  true  lovers 
of  music  by  Jenny  Lind.  Music,  however, 
addresses  itself  more  to  the  imagination  than 
the  intellect,  and  more  to  the  senses  than  to 
either ;  and  it  is  only  the  sensorous  sphere 
of  our  nature  that  it  can  be  said  to  refine  and 
purify.  The  intellect  lies  beyond  its  reach, 
but  as  it  moves  among  our  passions,  and 
fans  them  with  its  breath,  it  appears  to  melt 
and  bear  away   all  the  grosser  elements. 


while  it  excites  and  invi^rates  whatcTer  is 
healthful  in  them.  Nearly  all  persons  know 
some  voice  with  which  they  associate  what- 
ever is  roost  pleasing  and  rapturous  in  life. 
They  have  heard  it  perhaps  in  their  happiest 
hours,  when  the  whole  mstrument  of  their 
mmd  was  attuned  to  harmony,  when  their 
passions  had  been  lulled  by  enjoyment  into 
luxurious  repode,  and  when  the  various 
softer  sentiments,  melting  imperceptibly  into 
each  other,  appeared  to  have  lifted  up  the 
soul  to  the  very  summit  of  happiness. 

It  is  from  this  portion  of  our  life's  experi- 
ence that  we  derive  the  power  to  sympathize 
heartily  with  a  public  singer.  The  spell 
she  exercises  does  not  reside  entirely  in  her. 
We  contribute  much  towards  the  completion 
of  the  process,  and  her  voice,  as  it  diffuses 
itself  over  the  theatre,  becomes  as  it  were 
ten  thousand  voices,  modified  by  partiality 
and  fondness,  which  speak  in  diflerent  tones 
to  every  heart.  In  this  consists  entirely  the 
triumph  of  music.  It  is  as  the  handmaid  to 
something  else  that  it  conquers.  The  taste 
goes  for  much,  but  the  heart  goes  for  in- 
finitely more  ;  and  as  we  listen  we  gather 
up,  as  it  were,  and  bind  together  all  the 
delicious  threads  of  our  former  existence, 
and  bind  them  secretly  around  the  one  we 
love.  No  one  can  have  ever  penetrated  into 
tlie  metaphysics  of  music  without  becoming 
conscious  of  this.  We  are  verv  far,  how- 
ever,  from  insinuating  anything  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  public  singer,  and  only 
endeavor  to  account  for  what  must  be  other- 
wise inexplicable. 

There  is  another  observation  which  we 
may  as  well  throw  out,  now  that  we  have  got 
upon  this  part  of  our  subject — it  is  this,  that 
Jenny  Lind,  belonging  to  a  northern  race, 
speaks  more  directly  to  the  sympathies  of  a 
northern  nation  than  a  woman  cast  in  the 
fiery  mould  of  the  south.  There  is  far  more 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  our  race  than  our  philosophy  has  yet  led 
us  to  acknowledge.  For  example,  no  art 
purely  Hellenic  has  hitherto  been  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  the  north.  Even  religion  it- 
self has  acquired,  in  passing  the  Alps,  a  new 
character,  and  been  invested  with  different 
attributes,  and  learned  to  speak  to  the  heart 
in  a  language  unknown  in  other  latitudes. 
The  causes  of  these  phenomena  may  lie  too 
deep  for  scrutiny,  but  they  are  not  on  that 
account  the  less  real  or  influential. 

At  the  same  time,  there  exists  among  us 
a  small  number  of  individuals  bearing  with- 
in them  the  germs  of  southern  affinities, 
introduced  by  the  mixture  of  blood,  or  some 
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of  those  other  subtle  and  unknown  processeo 
which  produce  the  modifications  of  individual 
temperament,  whose  whole  system  of  sensi- 
bility is  more  alive,  and  vibrates  more  fierce- 
ly to  the  touch  of  fiercer  natures.  These 
form  the  comparatively  small  minority  whp 
experience  inferior  delight  from  the  per- 
formances of  Jenny  Lind.  They  recognize 
her  talent.  They  voluntarily  proclaim  the 
wonderful  resources  of  her  art.  They  dwell 
with  critical  earnestness  on  her  numerous 
and  varied  merits,  moral  and  technical.  She 
does  not,  however,  possess  a  thorough  com- 
mand of  their  sympathies,  to  stir  the  whole 
depths  of  which  requires  the  presence  of  an 
element  seldom  found  in  the  northern  di- 
vision of  the  temperate  zone.  To  them  an 
Italian  woman  of  equal  genius  would  possess 
infinitely  greater  charms.  Take  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  Two 
artists,  the  one  from  Scandinavia,  the  other 
from  Rome,  may  divide  between  them  a 
block  of  Carrara  marble,  and  each  sculpture 
therefrom  a  Venus.  These  artists  will  each 
impress  upon  the  goddess  the  characteristics 
of  their  country  and  their  race,  and  their 
respective  peculiarities  will  recommend  their 
workmanship  to  those  influenced  by  analo- 
gous sympathies.  But  the  admirers  of  each 
will  scarcely  comprehend  the  others,  or  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  admiration  they  re- 
spectively excite.  The  voice  is  the  Carrara 
marble  to  a  singer,  and  is  moulded,  and 
fashioned,  and  adapted  to  produce  particular 
effects  by  the  same  principle  which  presides 
over  the  tastes  and  habits  of  races. 

These  remarks  are  made  to  account  for 
what  mifjht  otherwise  seem  unaccountable — 
the  superior  influence  exercised  by  Jenny 
Lind  over  society  in  England.  Scarcely  has 
any  public  singer  been  before  received  so 
freely  into  the  homes  and  hearths  of  English 
families,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  persons,  equally  estimable,  have  been 
araonjr  us.  But  nil  the  analofjies  of  their 
nature  constituted  an  almost  insuperable  bar 
to  familiar  intercourse,  while  by  blood  and 
race  Jenny  Lind  appears  to  be  one  of  our- 
selves. Her  very  name  is  as  purely  English 
as  that  of  Margaret  Smith.  There  are,  be- 
sides, other  causes  which  have  contributed 
towards  producing  the  same  result.  She  is 
said,  soon  after  her  arrival,  to  have  formed 
an  attachment  in  this  country,  and  to  have 
ujeditated  settling  here,  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  the  case  with  any  Italian  singer  of 
the  first  eminence.  In  the  eyes  of  the  latter, 
we  may  be  correct  judges,  and  Uberal  patrons 
of  merit ;  our  taste  may  be  sound  and  our 


generosity  unequalled ;  but  we  are  not  gen- 
erally calculated  to  become  their  companions 
for  life,  to  excite  or  repay  their  volcanic  affec- 
tions. Jenny  Lind  is  an  Englishwoman  at 
the  first  remove,  while  Pasta  or  Catalani 
would  not  have  been  rendered  such  by  a 
century's  residence. 

These  considerations  will,  we  think,  suf- 
ficiently explain   the  regret  which  has  ac- 
companied the  announcement  of  Jenny  Lind's 
retirement  from  the  stage  ;  but  this  feeling 
will   be   greatly  enhanced  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  report  just  put  in  circulation, 
that  the  step  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  alarming  state  of  her  health.     She  is 
said  to  be  subject  to  nervous  attacks,  which 
affect  the  head,  and  increase  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  action  of  the  heart.     It 
is  added,  that  a  sudden  access  of  this  com- 
plaint on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  May,  deter- 
mined her  to  quit  the  stage  immediately; 
and  on  the   1 0th  she  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly took  her  leave  of  the  public.     It  is 
perfectly  true,  in  this  case,  that  a  sort  of 
friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  had  come  to 
exist  between  the  favorite  singer  and  the 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  opera.     Pleasure 
of  all  kinds  is  sure  to  beget  in  finer  natures 
gratitude  towards  the  hestowers  of  it ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  have  listened   whole 
seasons  to  Jenny  Lind  without  having  ex- 
perienced extraordinary  delight,   and  some 
degree  of  attachment,  at  least,  to  her  who 
had  so  profusely  scattered  it.   When  brought 
face  to  face,  therefore,  for  the  last  time,  the 
great  singer  and  the  public  could  not  but 
experience  extraordinary  sensations.     Part- 
ings are  proverbially  painful ;  but  when  they 
are  supposed  to  be  forever — when  you  think 
you  are  listening  to  the  tones  of  a  beloved 
voice  which  you  shall  never  more  listen  to 
again — all  the  best  feelings  of  your  nature 
come  actively  into  play,  and  aid  in  swelling 
the  sympathy  of  the  moment.    Many  of  those 
present  remembered — indeed,  it  was  but  two 
years  before — when  after  long  expectation, 
they  had  first  heard  Jenny  Lind  in  the  very 
part  which,    with  greatly  more    developed 
powers,  she  was  then  playing  before  them 
— that,   we  mean,  of  "Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor."     The  brief  interval  of  time  was  for- 
gotten, and  though  the  stranger  from  Stock- 
holm had  been  almost  by  intercourse  con- 
verted into  a  friend,  they  looked  upon  her  as 
an  unexpected  visitant  to  our  shores,  and 
greeted   her  with   repeated  and  rapturous 
bursts  of  applause,  which  altogether  over- 
came her  sensibility,  and  melted  her  into 
tears. 
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Ko  incidents  of  this  kind  are  wanting  to 
establish  the  philosophic  truth  that  pleasure 
is  a  great  refiner  and  purifier  of  our  nature. 
The  difference,  indeed,  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man  consists  chiefly  in  their 
different  appreciations  of  pleasure.  Much 
has  been  written  respecting  the  ultimate  de- 
signs of  art — particularly  of  the  highest 
form  of  it,  poetry — and  it  has  been  not  im- 
frequently  pretended  that,  in  order  to  justify 
its  claims,  it  must  be  shown  to  have  an  eth- 
ical purpose.  In  a  certain  sense,  this,  no 
doubt,  is  true.  Whatever  imparts  dignity  or 
beauty  to  our  nature,  whatever  softens  the 
heart,  whatever  gives  a  wider  range  to  our 
nobler  and  more  beautiful  sympathies,  is 
ethical.  Pedants  in  philosophy,  however, 
too  often  deny  this  epithet  to  pleasure, 
which,  whether  ethical  or  not,  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  our  being.  For  pleasure  is  brief 
happiness,  and  happiness  is  protracted  pleas- 
ure. The  wisest  speculators,  therefore,  on 
human  nature,  though  they  may  have  difier- 
ed  about  the  term,  have  all  agreed  about  the 
truth,  that  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good  of 
humanity,  which  it  refines,  purifies,  and  ele- 
vates, so  as  to  confer  upon  it  ultimately 
something  of  a  divine  character. 

To  administer  this  kind  of  pleasure  Jenny 
Lind  has  devoted  her  whole  life.  Looking 
back  to  her  early  and  obscure  career  in  Swe- 
den, we  find  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
poor  but  respectable  parents,  who  earned 
their  livelihood  by  keeping  a  school. 
Whether  or  not  singing  was  taught  by  them 
is  not  said.  Jenny,  however,  from  the  first 
years  after  emerging  from  infancy,  began  to 
put  forth  the  treasures  of  her  voice,  with 
which  she  consoled  herself  for  the  drudgery 
which  must  everywhere  be  the  lot  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  It  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  must  have  been  the  case, 
because  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  impelled  by 
a  sort  of  instinct  to  exercise  the  talents  we 
possess ;  though,  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
the  partiality  and  weakness  of  biographers 
would  probably  have  induced  them  to  invent 
the  circumstance.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
describe  minutely  all  the  events  and  inci- 
dents of  Jenny  Lind's  life,  for  which  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  ordinary  biographies. 
Our  object  rather  is  to  explain  under  what 
influences  she  made  her  appearance,  and  by 
what  fortunate  chain  of  accidents  she  was 
led  to  make  the  stage  her  profession. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  her  biog- 
raphy without  discovering  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  scenes  and  adventures 
through  which  she  passed  and  those  related 


by  Madame  Sand  of  her  heroine  Consuelo. 
Jenny  Lind,  mdeed,  had  not  to  start  from  so 
depressed  a  point  in  the  social  scale.     Her 
parents,  as  we  have  said,  were  respectable, 
while  Consuelo  emerged  from  rags  and  infa- 
my to  struggle  with  difliculties,  to  put  her 
virtues  and  patient  gentleness  to  the  test, 
and  overcoming  all,  achieved  for  herself  ulti- 
mately a  lofty  and  envied  place  in  society. 
Jenny  Lind's  biography  has,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  yet  been  written;    but  we   know 
that  it  was  to  an  actress  who  accidentally 
heard  -her  sing  that  she  owed  her  introduc- 
tion to  the  world.     This  actress  was  Madame 
Lundberg,  who  urged  upon  her  parents  the 
propriety  of  having  her .  instructed  in  music, 
and  devoting  her  ultimately  to  the  stage. 
But  how  came  Madame  Lundberg  acquainted 
with  the  schoolmaster  and  his  wife,  who,  it 
is  said,  entertained  a  peculiar  aversion  for 
theatres  ?     Was  it  only  to  the  houses  them- 
selves that  they  objected,   while  they   de- 
lighted to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
those  who  acted  in  them  and  lived  by  them  ? 
Some  day,  perhaps,  these   points    may  be 
cleared  up.     At  present  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  Jenny  Lind*s  life  lies  enveloped  in 
the  thick  mist  of  accident.     Everything  in 
this  world  is  accidental,  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  what  was  the  nature  of 
tlie  accident  which  brought  Lind   and  his 
wife   acquainted  with   Madame    Lundbei^, 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  she  took  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the    little 
school-girl. 

It  commonly  happens  that  the  life  of  per- 
sons of  genius  passes  at  first  under  a  thick 
cloud,  which  appears  to  be  dispersed,  and  is 
met  by  the  retroactive  inquiries  of  future 
years.  Parents  and  friends,  unobservant  at 
the  time,  get  up  a  sort  of  artificial  recollection 
of  what  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  no- 
ticed, when  their  child  emerges  into  celebrity. 
This  has  rendered  many  sceptical  respecting 
the  infantine  exhibition  of  genius  which 
many  remarkable  pei-sons,  and  Jenny  Lind 
among  the  number,  are  said  to  have  made. 
At  three  years  of  age,  we  are  told,  she  al- 
ready began  to  display  her  fondness  for 
singing,  and  gradually  learned  to  execute 
some  of  the  old  airs  of  her  country ;  but 
what  we  should  like  to  know  is  this,  were 
her  father  or  her  mother  musical  ?  AVjis  the 
music  of  those  airs  breathed  about  her  cra- 
dle ?  Was  it  from  the  gentle,  maternal  lips 
that  she  heard  the  old  Swedish  melodies 
ringing  and  humming  round  her  before  she 
could  speak?  or  was  it  some  neighbors, 
some  aunt,  some  distant  relative,  who,  hving 
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in  the  house,  and  associating  familiarly  with 
the  family,  first  shed  into  Jenny's  mind  the 
seeds  of  music,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  wonderful  celebrity  which  she  has 
now  acquired  ? 

Hitherto  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  anec- 
dotes in  circulation  respecting  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Jenny  Lind*s  life,  though  many, 
doubtless,  will  be  recollected  or  invented. 
It  is  said  that  she  softened  the  hours  of  sick- 
ness or  toil  by  singing.  But  what  were  her 
sicknesses  and  what  was  her  toil  ?  When 
the  illness  of  a  child  is  severe,  it  seldom 
takes  refuge  in  music,  and,  least  of  all,  in 
singing;  whereas,  if  its  labors  be  not  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  its  strength,  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  ac- 
company them  with  a  song.  So  far,  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in 
what  is  related  of  Jenny  Lind's  childhood. 
But  the  fault,  we  fully  believe,  is  in  the 
biographers,  and  not  in  the  subject,  for 
though  it  sometimes  happens  that  remarka- 
ble persons  have  not  made  an  early  display 
of  their  faculties,  the  rule  is  that  they  should 
be  uncommon  from  the  beginning,  and  evi- 
dent to  all  who  have  the  quickness  to  ob- 
serve indications  of  their  coming  powers. 

In  one  of  Jenny  Lind's  biographies  it  is 
prettily  said  that  the  spell  of  song  was  upon 
her  from  her  birth,  and  then  the  writer  goes 
on  to  relate  that  by  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Lund- 
berg,  the  actress  already  mentioned,  Jenny 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Groelius,  a 
well-known  teacher  of  music  at  Stockholm. 
But  to  whom  is  he  well  known  ?  Not  to 
the  English  public  certainly,  though,  in  rela- 
tion to  Jenny  Lind,  he  may  hold  the  same 
place  that  Porpora,  in  Madame  Sand's 
novel,  holds  towards  Consuelo.  But  in  this 
case  we  should  like  to  know  something  of 
his  previous  career ;  who  were  his  other  pu- 
pils, and  what  contributions  he  has  made,  if 
any,  to  the  stock  of  the  world's  music.  It 
may  be  that  this  ignorance  is  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  but  in  no  account  that  we  have 
seen  of  Jenny  Lind  hare  we  met  with  any 
explanation  of  Croelius's  position.  That  he 
was  acquainted  with  conventionally  great 
people  appears  from  the  narrative,  since  he 
is  said  to  have  made  known  his  young  pro- 
digy to  Count  Puche,  the  manager  of  the 
Court  theatre  in  the  Swedish  capital.  No- 
bility is  a  cheap  thing  in  those  countries, 
and  accepts  menial  and  trivial  offices  about 
the  person  of  the  prince,  for  which  reason 
we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  at  finding  a 
count  a  stage  manager.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  situations  a  nobleman  can 


fill  at  court,  and  may  possibly  emancipate 
him  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  others 
infinitely  less  honorable. 

Already,  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years, 
did  Jenny's  voice  possess  the  power  of  exci- 
ting emotion,  which  is  the  most  distinguish-' 
ing  quality  of  it  now.  Count  Puche,  with 
that  exaggerated  enthusiasm  which  belongs 
to  nearly  all  foreigners,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  music,  professed  to  be  transported 
by  it ;  and  with  that  wrong  judgment,  which 
is  the  habitual  accompaniment  of  false  en- 
thusiasm, precipitated  Jenny  Lind  into  the 
acting  of  parts  well  enough  calculated,  in- 
deed, to  display  her  youthful  powers,  but 
still  better  calculated  to  blast  them.  In  all 
kinds  of  study  the  aiming  at  premature  dis- 
tinction is  almost  always  fatal  to  lasting 
fame,  and  music  forms  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  To  tax  beyond  means  the 
powers  of  the  voice  or  mind  is  to  make  im- 
minent risk  of  destroying  them,  which  the 
wise  men  of  Stockholm  very  nearly  accom- 
plished for  Jenny  Lind.  They  placed  her  in 
a  hot-bed  of  adulation  and  excitement. 
They  amused  themselves  by  those  displays 
which  were  rapidly  undermining  her  consti- 
tution, mental  and  physical ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  extremely  probable  that  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  that  made  old  Croelius 
relinquish  the  instruction  of  his  youthful 
pupil,  being,  probably,  determined  that  if 
she  was  to  be  ruined  it  should  at  least  be  by 
others.  The  post  relinquished  by  this  Por- 
pora of  the  North  was  accepted  by  Hen* 
Berg,  who  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  versed 
in  the  science  of  music,  and  to  him,  we  are 
told,  Jenny  Lind  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
this  science.  It  may  be  so,  but  in  our  opin- 
ion a  girl  of  ten  years  old  is  little  qualified 
to  penetrate  into  the  principles  of  any  sci- 
ence whatsoever.  The  probability  is,  that 
he  carried  on  with  more  severity  the  system 
of  discipline  commenced  by  Croelius,  and  so 
far  proved  his  inferiority  to  that  master. 
At  any  rate,  Jenny  Lind  was  expected  to 
produce  more  material  results  than  her  con- 
stitution would  permit,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Herr  Berg  and  Count  Puche  she  was 
forced  into  a  premature  development  which 
nearly  deprived  the  world  for  ever  of  one  of 
its  greatest  singers. 

It  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  possess 
Jenny  Lind's  own  account  of  this  period  of 
her  life,  and  if  she  possess  that  devotion  to 
her  art,  for  which  we  are  inclined  to  give 
her  credit,  it  may  be  hoped  that  she  wilU 
ere  long,  in  the  interest  of  music  and  for  tl>^ 
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encouragement  and  guidance  of  others,  de- 
scribe those  varied  processes  by  which  her 
own  vocal  powers  were  ripened  at  the  risk 
of  being  utterly  annihilated.  Throughout 
Europe  at  the  present  moment  no  idea  is 
more  prevalent  than  that  of  converting  chil- 
dren into  wonders.  It  pervades  our  schools, 
it  regulates  the  proceedings  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Nor  is  it  of  recent  date. 
The  schoob,  says  Ilelvetius,  are  filled  with 
clever  boys,  and  the  world  with  very  foolish 
men.  Milton  also,  in  his  day,  complained 
that  the  pedantic  teachers  of  youth  were  in 
the  habit,  as  he  forcibly  expresses  it,  of 
wringing  blood  from  the  noses  of  their  pu- 
pils, or,  in  other  words,  of  torturing  them 
mto  displays,  which  at  best  were  mere  de- 
lusions, which  frequently  proved  fatal  to 
those  who  made  them.  Jenny  Lind  was  on 
the  point  of  adding  to  the  list  of  those  vic- 
tims. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she, 
herself,  should  be  aware  of  the  fearful  pro- 
cess going  on  within  her,  which,  had  not 
nature  fortunately  interposed,  might  have 
consigned  her  to  a  premature  grave.  For 
three  years  Herr  Berg,  with  an  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  fully  equal,  at  least,  to  his 
knowledge  of  music,  incited  his  youthful 
pupil  to  unremitting  exertion,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  suddenly,  without  any  visible 
cause,  Jenny  Lind  became  voiceless  alto- 
gether. She  was  then  twelve  years  old,  and 
her  form  unfitted  her  to  shine  in  those  chil- 
dren's parts,  in  which  she  had  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished herself,  while  she  was,  of  course, 
altogether  unfit  for  those  representations  of 
womanhood  which  required  fully  developed 
form  and  mind.  But  the  connoisseurs  of 
Stockholm  were  blind  to  the  indications  of 
nature,  and  applied  every  kind  of  excitement 
to  re-invigorate  the  flagging  powers  of  her 
mind.  To  no  purpose.  Jenny,  as  far  as 
concerned  singing,  was  dumb. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  distinguished  singer 
is  now  the  victim  of  nervous  sensibility,  we 
may  fearlessly  trace  it  to  the  influence  of 
those  injudicious  friends  who  had  charge  of 
her  youthful  years.  Not  content  to  keep 
pace  with  nature,  they  sought  to  engraft  a 
woman's  powers  on  the  physical  constitution 
of  a  girl,  to  awaken  emotions,  the  organic 
power  to  express  which  nature  had  not  yet 
given,  and  altogether  to  invert,  as  it  were, 
the  chronology  of  life,  by  opening  the  flood- 
gates of  passions  before  nature  had  provided 
channels  for  carrying  off  the  torrent.  No- 
thinor  could  be  more  interesting  or  more 
valuable,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
than  a  full  and  frank  revelation  of  the  feel- 


ings of  a  child  of  genius  under  such  circum- 
stancea.  But  we  have  no  example  of  such  a 
relation  on  record.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  that  of  Madame  Roland,  who,  however, 
trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  memory,  and 
may,  nay,  must,  have  attributed  to  herself 
in  her  early  years  ideas  which  never  could 
have  been  awakened  in  her  till  a  much  later 
period. 

At  twelve  years  old,  Jenny  Lind  may  be 
said  to  have  touched  upon  the  critical  period 
of  her  life.  She  had  to  pass  through  the 
interval  which  separates  the  child  from  the 
woman.  Should  she  be  suffered  to  traverse 
it  wisely,  that  is,  silently,  without  making 
any  more  foolish  effort  to  antedate  the  gift 
of  time  ?  Or  should  she  be  made  the  victim 
of  the  vanity  of  those  around  her,  who,  to 
display  the  effects  of  their  own  system  of 
teaching,  were  obviously  ready  to  offer  her 
up  on  the  altar  of  their  self-love  ?  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  found  that  she  could  not,  at 
that  time,  sing  at  all,  and  so  they  left  her  to 
herself,  and  suffered  her  physical  system  to 
acquire  strength,  and  her  mind,  in  compa- 
rative solitude,  to  generate  those  habits 
which,  under  the  name  of  virtues  ^nd  talents, 
have  since  charmed  the  world.  At  this 
period  of  her  hfe  it  seems  to  have  been  Jenny 
Lind's  greatest  ambition  to  perform  the  part 
of  Agatha  in  Weber's  opera  of  "  Der  Frei- 
schutz."  Upon  this  part,  therefore,  it  is  pro- 
bable she  bestowed  much  silent  study  and 
meditation,  in  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
enabled  to  command  that  applause  which  is 
the  very  breath  of  life  to  the  lovers  of  fame. 

When  four  years  had  elapsed  in  this  com- 
parative eclipse,  it  happened  that  a  young 
pei"son  was  wanting  no  sing  the  solo  in 
Meyerbeer's  opera  of  "  Roberto  il  Diavolo," 
and  the  good-natured,  though  injudicious, 
Herr  Berg,  bethought  him  of  his  neglected 
pupil.  The  thing  in  itself  was  of  little  im- 
portance ;  but  Jenny  Lind  acquitted  herself 
so  well  in  it,  that  the  entire  part  of  Agatha, 
in  "  Der  Freischutz,"  was  shortly  after 
assigned  to  her,  and  she  enjoyed  an  engage- 
ment as  prima  donna  in  the  opera  of  Stock- 
holm. This  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  We 
have  known  in  Italy  a  prima  donna  of  eigh- 
teen, who,  whatever  may  have  been  her  sub- 
sequent fate,  was  no  less  devoted  to  her 
profession  than  Jenny  Lind  herself,  except 
when  some  gust  of  wild  and  stormy  passion 
came  to  disturb  the  tenor  of  her  studies. 
Habitually  gentle  and  reserved,  she  devoted 
ten  hours  every  day  to  music,  besides  three 
hours,  during  which  she  performed  in  th« 
evening,    and  with    this  laborious  life   she 
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was  as  happy  and  light-hearted  as  a  bird. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  sombre  skies  of 
the  north,  Jenny  Lind  may  have  been  equally 
cheerful,  though  her  gaiety  must  have  had 
less  of  sunshine  in  it,  for  the  mind,  after  all, 
is  more  or  less  a  mirror  which  reflects  faith- 
fully the  accidents  and  circumstances  sur- 
roundinor  it. 

o 

To  be  a  prima  donna  at  sixteen,  is  to  oc- 
cupy one  of  the  most  dangerous  positions  in 
which  a  woman  can  be  placed.  Dangerous 
we  mean  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  if 
she  escaped  that  moral  contagion  which  is 
too  frequently  found  diffused  through  the 
theatrical  world,  she  may  yet  be  attracted 
and  overcome  by  that  other  contagion  which, 
without  injuring  the  character  in  a  conven- 
tional point  of  view,  subverts,  nevertheless, 
all  its  better  qualities,  and  deprives  it  of  all 
grace  and  loveliness.  Jenny  Lind  triumphed 
over  all  these  temptations,  and  remained — 
and  remains,  believe,  to  this  hour — a  gentle, 
modest,  unassuming  person,  full  of  genius 
and  tenderness,  and  equally  full  of  that  grace 
and  humility  which  confer  on  genius  its 
greatest  charms.  Properly  speaking,  her 
education  as  an  actress  had  now  to  com- 
mence. She  had  never  bestowed  the  usual 
attention  on  the  performance  of  tragic  parts, 
and,  when  that  of  Agatha  was  entrusted  to 
her,  is  said  to  have  remained  during  the  re- 
hearsal so  immovable,  that  the  actors  all 
trembled  for  the  result.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  different  persons  have  very 
different,  modes  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  duties  demanded  of  them.  Some 
require  to  go  through  a  sort  of  dull  discipline 
and  reach  the  goal  by  incessant  repetitions, 
while  others  spend  their  time  in  measuring 
the  distance  between  them  and  the  object  to 
be  attained,  and  then  reach  it  by  a  single 
bound.  Jenny  Lind  is  one  of  these.  When 
the  moment  of  performance  arrived,  she 
proved  herself  altogether  equal  to  her  part, 
and  excited  public  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm to  the  highest  pitch. 

And  here  again  we  feel  painfully  the  ex- 
treme meagreness  of  details  in  the  published 
biographies  of  Jenny  Lind.  This  absolute 
barrenness  some  attempted  to  conceal  by 
swelling  and  extravagant  phrases,  which, 
however,  it  must  be  obvious,  cannot  mend 
the  matter.  What  we  want  are  details,  and 
these  have  not  yet  been  given.  We  know 
that  the  girl  of  sixteen  got  by  degrees  to  be 
eighteen,  but  there  is  very  little  other  im- 
portant information  to  be  acquired  on  the 
subject,  with  the  exception  of  one  fact, 
which,  for   good  reasons,  we  shall  notice 


briefly :  The  celebrated  Garcia  was  at  that 
time  esteemed  the  best  musical  teacher  in 
Europe,  and  Jenny  Lind,  whose  voice  had 
not  yet  acquired  or  regained  all  its  sweetness 
and  flexibility,  earnestly  desired  to  study  for 
a  short  time  under  him.  But  he  was  un- 
fortunately in  Paris,  and  funds  were  wantmg 
for  the  journey.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jenny  applied  to  no  patron,  not  even  to  the 
government,  which  is  the  usual  resource,  in 
semi-despotic  states.  Her  independent  spirit 
urged  her  to  rely  on  her  own  exertions.  In 
company  with  her  father  she  made  the  tour 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  singing  at  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  at  concerts,  and  thus 
collected  the  means  of  defraying  her  ex- 
penses to  the  French  capital.  This  indicates 
a  vigorous  and  masculme  spirit,  and  does 
Jenny  Lind  as  much  honor  as  anything  in  her 
subsequent  career. 

But  this  interesting  tour,  doubtless,  gave 
birth  to  many  letters  to  mamma,  and  other 
dear  friends  at  Stockholm,  which,  if  they 
have  been  preserved,  may  hereafter  throw 
light  on  the, most  remarkable  and  eventful 
period  of  her  life.  In  that  resolution,  so 
firmly  carried  out,  she  really  set  an  example 
to  all  professional  persons.  It  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  become  a  parasite  of  the  wealthy  or 
powerful.  She  felt  that  it  was  within  her 
competence  to  provide  for  herself ;  and  as  of 
all  fruits  those  of  industry  are  the  sweetest, 
she  doubtless  experienced,  during  her  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  a  delight  almost  altogether 
without  alloy.  Having  no  relative  who  could 
accompany  her  on  the  projected  journey,  her 
father  being  detained  apparently  by  para- 
mount duties  at  Stockholm,  she  set  out 
alone,  as  many  an  honorable  and  courageous 
woman  has  done  before,  feeling  within  Ifkrself 
the  conviction  that  a  woman  is  never  unpro- 
tected when  she  respects  herself. 

The  history  of  Jenny  Lind's  residence  in 
Paris  has  a  sort  of  tragi-comic  aspect,  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  To  her,  for  a  time,  it  was 
productive  of  nothing  but  vexation  and  deep 
anguish  ;  but,  now  that  it  is  past,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  laughing  when  we  think  of  the 
solemn  pedantry  of  Garcia,  who  no  doubt 
thought  himself  a  person  of  as  great  import- 
ance in  this  nether  world  as  the  founder,  or 
saviour,  of  an  empire  !  If  our  readers  have 
ever  looked  into  the  delightful  memoirs  of 
Gozzi,  they  will  remember  the  comic  style  in 
which  that  jovial  old  Venetian  describes  the 
life  he  led  among  the  actresses ;  how  he 
taught  them  their  parts  ;  how  he  explained 
to  them  difficult  passages  ;  how  he  educa^^^ 
the  ignorant;  how  he  subdued  the 
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and  the  passionate ;  bow  he  reconciled  the 
quarrelsome — in  one  word,  how  he  cast  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters  which  rolled  within 
the  precincts  of  dramatic  life.  In  his  httle 
scenic  commonwealth  he  was  as  great,  in  his 
own  estimation,  as  Solon  or  Lycurgus  in 
their  respective  republics ;  and  so  precisely 
was  it  with  Garcia.  He  saw  musical  pupils 
flowing  unto  him  from  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  regarded  himself  as  a  great 
legislator,  whose  business  it  was  to  give  laws 
to  the  principal  amusement  of  modem  so- 
ciety. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  respective  faces 
of  Jenny  Lind  and  Garcia  during  their  first 
interview.  Jenny,  all  timidity  and  breathless 
anxiety,  looked  up  eagerly,  no  doubt,  into 
the  eyes  of  the  musical  autocrat,  upon  whose 
decision,  in  some  sort,  depended  her  fate. 
She  sung  before  him  with  deeply  excited 
sensibility,  and  did  her  very  worst  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Apprehension  must  have  al- 
most choked  her  utterance,  yet  the  worthy 
old  dictator  passed  judgment  upon  that 
single  exhibition,  and  with  a  sangfroid  which 
nothing  but  the  most  profound  self-conceit 
could  confer,  informed  her  that  she  had  no 
voice,  or  at  least  was  about  to  lose  the  one 
she  had.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  a  man  or 
his  motives  without  having  been  placed  in  a 
similar  position.  Garcia's  acquaintance  with 
singers  and  actresses  was  no  doubt  extensive, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  on  earth  more  way- 
ward than  a  woman  of  genius,  except  a  ge- 
nius of  the  other  sex,  he  may  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  very  peremptory 
language  to  keep  their  ebullitions  and  extrav- 
agance within  bounds.  Besides,  he  judged 
of  all  womankind  by  the  warm  daughters  of 
the  south,  whose  impetuous  temperaments 
would  easily  allow  them  to  bear  pungent  re- 
marks, and  forget  them.  But  upon  the 
gentle,  retired,  modest  woman  of  the  north, 
this  fell  with  almost  crushing  severity.  He 
told  her  what,  no  doubt,  was  true,  that  she 
had  nearly  ruined  her  voice  by  premature 
efforts  and  too  constant  exertion;  that  it 
was,  consequently,  in  many  respects  defect- 
ive, and  that  she  must  pass  some  months  in 
absolute  rest  before  he  could  decide  whether 
it  would  be  practicable  for  her  to  proceed 
with  her  profession  or  not.  With  this  com- 
fortless announcement  Jenny  returned  to 
her  lodgings,  where,  in  tears  and  incessant 
longings  for  Stockholm,  she  passed  the 
prescribed  period. 

If  we  now  turn  back,  and  compare  the 
opinions  of  Jenny's  Swedish  masters  with 
the  ideas  of  Garcia,  we  shalj  possibly  be 


perplexed  for  an  explanation.  The  former 
were  all  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  predict- 
ing wonders  which  time  has  now  verified ; 
the  latter  all  coldness  and  discouragemeDt, 
since,  at  best,  he  never  imagined  she  would 
rise  above  mediocrity.  To  account  for  these 
differences,  we  must  not  imagine  that  Croe- 
lius  and  Herr  Berg  were  generous,  and 
Garcia  envious.  By  no  means.  The  real 
cause  of  the  discrepancy  must  be  sought 
for  in  those  national  idiosyncrasies  to  which 
we  have  already  referred ;  since,  in  all  like- 
lihood, Garcia  was  incapable  of  experiencing 
that  enthusiastic  delight  which  northern 
auditors  feel  in  listening  to  Jenny  Lind.  He 
had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  voice — to  a  voice  composed  of 
other  elements,  and  addressing  itself  to  dif- 
ferent emotions  and  sympathies.  Hence  he 
may  have  been  unaffectedly  surprised  at  her 
great  success,  as  she  herself  is  said  to  have 
been. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  what  took  place  shortly 
afterwards   with    Meyerbeer.      This    great 
musical   composer,  belonging  to   the   same 
race  with  Jenny  Lind  herself,  and  possessing, 
consequently,  similar  mental  structure,  saw 
and  felt  at  once  what  Garcia  could  neither 
see  nor  feel.    This  ethnological  affinity  once 
presupposed,    the    apparent    anomalies   in 
Jenny  Lind*s  career  became  perfectly  intelli- 
gible.    Meyerbeer  heard  her  sing  in    three 
several    operas  —  "  Roberto    il    Diavolo," 
**  Norma,"    and    "  Der  Freischutz,"    from 
which,  perceiving  the  extent  of  her  powers, 
and  the  exquisite  grace  and  felicity  of  her 
execution,  he  invited  her  into  Prussia,  with 
a  flattering  offer  for  the  Berlin  theatre.    But 
the  sweetest  fame  is  that  which  we  taste  at 
home  among  those  who  know  and  love  us, 
Gil  Bias  felt  this  when  he  returned  to  act  the 
fine   gentleman   in  his  native  village.     But 
the  townsmen  of  the  Spanish  adventurer  were 
much  less  generous  than  those  of  the  Swedish 
singer,   as  Jenny  Lind  experienced   on«  re- 
citing Stockholm,  where  she  was  received 
with  increased  admiration. 

The  fondness  for  music  becomes  a  passion 
only  by  indulgence,  and  by  having  no  loftier 
object  to  interest  the  feelings.  In  Stock- 
holm this  passion  would  seem  occasionally  to 
degenerate  into  a  rage,  which  renders  men 
incapable  of  appreciating  what  they  hear, 
and  makes  them  think  and  act  like  children. 
Still,  when  the  result  of  any  taste  is  to  pro- 
duce disinterestedness  and  generosity,  we  can- 
not withhold  from  it  our  praise.  The  listening 
to  Jenny  Lind  soon  became  a  pleasure  of  which 
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the  good  people  o£  Stockholm  could  not  vol- 
untarily consent  to  be  deprived,  and  therefore 
the  wealthy  bankers  of  the  city  conceived  a 
plan  by  which  they  hoped  to  attach  her  per- 
manently to  hor  native  place.  They  offered 
annually  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum  for 
ten  years,  by  which  time  it  would  amount  to 
a  large  fortune.  But  though  touched  by 
this  mark  of  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  her 
countrymen,  the  singer  was  urged  by  am- 
bition to  display  her  talents  in  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  to  gather  laurels 
more  valuable  and  enduring  than  the  Stock- 
holmers,  with  all  their  enthusiasm,  could 
bestow. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  accompany  Jenny 
Lind  on  her  peregrmations  through  Ger- 
many, or  to  copy  the  exaggerated  style  ii; 
which  her  performances  there  are  spoken  of. 
She  visited  Dresden,  BerHn,  and  Vienna, 
and  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
displayed  her  powers  before  the  Queen  of 
England.  What,  perhaps,  was  far  more 
flattering  to  her,  Henrietta  Sontag,  now 
Countess  de  Rossi,  pronounced  her  to  be  the 
first  singer  of  the  age.  Compliments  like 
these  often  mean  nothing,  and  are  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  But  we  believe  the 
Countess  Rossi  is  an  earnest  and  sincere 
woman,  and,  having  herself  been  the  wonder 
of  her  day,  and  enjoyed  her  full  share  of 
praise,  may  be  supposed  to  have  spoken 
frankly  of  one  with  whom  she  could  have  no 
rivalry. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  Jenny 
Lind  to  England.  He  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  her,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
did  not  terminate  fortunately.  But  into  the 
details  of  their  disagreement  we  shall  not 
enter,  since  the  people  are  already  familiar 
with  them. 

The  career  of  Jenny  Lind  in  England  was 
that  which  imparted  completeness  to  her 
reputation.  She  herself  felt  that  she  had 
achieved  nothing  till  she  had  charmed  a 
British  audience.  Berhn,  Dresden  and  Vi- 
enna were  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  London. 
Here  her  powers  grew  up  to  maturity,  and 
here  she  took  her  leave  of  the  stage.  To  de- 
scribe the  effect  of  her  singing  upon  the 
public  would  be  impossible.  But  they  are 
altogether  deceived  who  imagine  it  is  unlike 
what  has  taken  place  before  in  the  case  of 
other  singers.  Madame  Catalan!  excited,  in 
her  day,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  admira- 
tion ;  so  also  did  Madame  Pasta.  The  tri- 
umphs of  Malibran,  as  more  recent,  will  be 
better  remembered.    We  were  at  the  opera- 


house  when  this  superb  singer,  the  daughter 
of  Garcia,  made  her  debiit,  in  company  with 
her  father,  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  The 
applause  she  excited  was  not  very  great, 
yet  there  were  those  present  who,  in  the 
half-shrinking  and  timid  girl,  then  foresaw 
what  the  woman  would  be.  She  was  just 
sixteen,  and  her  rich  and  animated  Spanish 
features  glowed  with  pride  and  confidence 
as  she  listened  to  the  admiration  of  the 
hoi|se.  It  was  genuine,  and  she  felt  it ;  and 
continually,  from  that  day  forward,  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  til]  she  stood  in 
Europe  without  a  rival.  Her  sudden  and 
lamented  death  in  the  midst  of  her  fame, 
when  public  admiration  was  at  the  highest, 
will  long  be  looked  back  to  with  regret. 

When  Madame  Pasta  performed,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  **  Medea,"  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  pleasure  she  afforded  to  all 
true  lovers  of  music  or  the  drama.  In 
singing  she  excelled  all  her  contemporaries  ; 
in  acting  she  equalled  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  far* 
at  least,  as  the  range  of  the  opera  enabled 
her  to  suggest  a  parallel.  If  in  a  certain 
sense  she  was  less  popular  than  Jenny  Lind, 
it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  anything  rather 
than  the  supposition  of  an  inferiority.  Ma- 
dame Pasta  was  probably  inferior  to  no  one 
that  ever  sung,  and  her  acting  was  incontest- 
ably  superior  to  anything  ever  beheld  on  the 
opera  boards.  Yet  in  the  voice  and  manner 
of  Jenny  Lind  there  is  something  more  con- 
genial to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the 
English  people.  Her  voice  is  altogether 
8ui  generis.  Words  convey  no  idea  of  tones 
and  cadences,  and  cannot  enable  those  to 
judge,  who  have  not  themselves  listened. 
Emotion  has  no  lengthened  vocabulary,  and 
criticism  exhausts  itself  in  vain  in  the  attempt 
to  give  permanence  to  those  forms  of  art 
which  avM  more  fleeting  than  a  summer 
cloud.  In  all  other  creations  of  genius,  the 
type  of  the  idea  exists  without  the  mind,  and 
though  it  cannot  suggest  precisely  the  same 
conceptions  to  all,  it  remains  to  be  appealed 
to  and  consulted  by  one  generation  after 
another.  But  the  merit  of  a  singer  is  an 
affair  of  testimony.  You  can  embody  it  in 
nothing,  not  even  in  language.  You  express 
yourself  pleased,  gratified,  intoxicated,  if  you 
will,  with  delight — when  you  have  rung  the 
changes  a  thousand  times  on  this  fact,  the 
expression  is  all  you  have  accomplished. 

Connected  witn  Jenny  Lind's  stay  in  Eng- 
land, there  is,  however,  something  else  to  be 
observed ;  she  filled  a  larger  space  in  the 
pubhc  mind  than  any  other  artist  oC  -^sc^ 
class  whatsoever,      m    every  sociov^  ^^^^s. 
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name  was  mentioned.  While  the  rage  con- 
tinued, you  never  went  into  company  with- 
out hearing  discussions  of  her  merits,  which 
were  sometimes  carried  on  with  as  much 
vehemence  and  anger  as  a  theological  con- 
troversy. Much  of  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  vanity.  Those  who  had  heard  Jenny 
Lind  fancied  themselves  superior  in  some 
respects  to  those  who  had  not,  and  it  was 
thought  a  great  distinction  to  have  met  her 
in  private.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a 
Swedish  author  who,  during  his  visit  to 
London,  chiefly  attracted  attention  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  acquainted,  very  slightly, 
perhaps,  with  Jenny  Lind. 

But  this  folly  by  no  means  touches  the 
great  singer  herself,  who  seems  to  have  pre- 
served altogether  the  balance  of  her  mind, 
and  never  to  have  been  puffed  up  for  a  mo- 
ment by  what  would  have  suflBced  to  ruin  a 
thousand  other  performers.  Numerous 
anecdotes  are  related  to  prove  the  kindness 
and  goodness  of  her  nature,  but  no  one  is 
more  characteristic  than  the  following,  which, 
we  believe,  has  not  been  made  pubHc  before. 
During  her  visit  to  Bath,  she  happened 
to  be  walking  with  a  friend,  in  front  of  some 
alms-houses,  into  one  of  which  she  entered, 
and  sat  down  for  a  moment,  ostensibly  to 
rest  herself,  but  in  reality  to  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  doing  an  act  of  charity  to  the  old 
woman  who  lived  in  it,  and  whom  she  had 
seen  feeble  and  tottering  at  the  door.  The 
old  woman,  like  the  rest  of  her  neighbors, 
was  full  of  the  Swedish  nightingale,  whom 
she  had  heard  was  just  then  at  Bath,  enter- 
taining with  her  voice  all  those  who  were  so 
happy  and  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  go  to 
the  theatre.  "For  myself,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  the 
world,  and  desire  nothing  before  I  die  but  to 
hear  Jenny  Lind." 

"  And  would  it  make  you  happy  ?"  in- 
quired her  visitor. 


"  Ay,  that  it  would,"  Answered  the  old 
woman ;  *'  but  such  folks  as  I  can't  go  to 
the  play-house,  and  so  I  shldl  never  hear 
her.'^ 

"  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  good- 
natured  Jenny ;  "  sit  down,  my  friend,  and 
listen  ;"  and  forthwith  she  sang,  with  all  her 
richest  and  most  glorious  powers,  one  of  the 
finest  songs  she  knew.  The  poor  woman  was 
beside  herself  with  delight,  when,  after  con- 
cluding her  song,  her  kind  visitor  observed, 
"  Now,  you  have  heard  Jenny  Lind." 

If  she  had  given  the  woman  a  hundred 
pounds,  she  could  not  have  afforded  her 
half  so  much  pleasure.  It  was  an  act  of 
noble  charity,  of  the  tenderest  and  most 
delicate  kind.  Money  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  her  to  give ;  and  money,  no  doubt, 
she  did  give ;  but  to  sit  down  in  an  alms- 
house, and  there  to  call  up  the  enchantments 
of  her  voice  for  the  amusement  of  an  obscure 
and  poor  old  woman,  was  a  touching  proof 
of  goodness  of  heart,  which  nothing  we  have 
heard  of  Jenny  Lind  surpasses.  After  this, 
we  could  readily  believe  of  her  any  act  of 
gentle  and  affectionate  kindness,  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  collected,  for  the  honor 
of  art,  all  the  numerous  proofs  of  sympathy 
and  charity  which  she  has  given  during  her 
residence  in  England.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  universally  admired.  It  is  a  still  greater 
thing  to  be  universally  beloved  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  admiration  of  Jenny  Lind's 
vocal  powers,  great  and  unrivalled  as  they 
are,  is  second  to  the  admiration  of  her  moral 
qualities.  For  this  reason,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  express  a  hope  that,  though  she 
has  now  left  us  for  France,  England  will  be 
her  future  home.  Her  manners  are  already 
those  of  an  Englishwoman,  and  the  analogy 
between  the  Swedish  character  and  the 
English  character  is  so  great,  that  the  trans- 
ition from  Stockholm  to  London  would  scarce- 
ly be  felt,  except  for  the  change  of  language. 


Reward  of  Authorship. — The  late  Mr.  Tigg,  the 
publisher  in  Cheapside,  gave  the  following  list  of  re- 
munerative payments  to  distinguished  authors  in  his 
time :  Fragments  of  History,  by  Charles  Fox,  sold 
by  Lord  Holland  for  5,000  guineas.  Fragments  of 
History,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at  600/.  Lin- 
gard's  History  of  England,  4,6S8/.  Scott's  Bona- 
parte was  sold,  with  printed  books,  for  18,000/.;  the 
nett  receipts  of  the  first  two  editions  only,  must  have 
been  100,000/.  The  Life  of  Wilberforce,  by  his  sons, 
4,000  guineas.  Life  of  Byron,  by  Moore,  4,000/. 
Life  of  Sheridan,  by  Moore,  2,000/.  Life  of  Hannah 
More,  2,000/.  Life  of  Cowper,  by  Southey,  1,000/. 
Life  and  Times  of  George  IV.,  by  Lady  0.  Bury, 


1,000/.  Byron's  Works,  20.000/.  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
half  share,  1,600/.  Lalla  Rookh,  by  Moore,  8,000/, 
Rejected  Addresses,  by  Smith,  1,000/.  Crabbe's 
Works,  republication  of,  by  Mr.  Murray,  8,000/. 
Wordsworth's  Works,  republication  of,  by  Mr.  Mox- 
on,  1,050/.  Bulwer's  Rienzi,  1,600/.  Marryatt's 
Novels,  600/.  to  1,000/.  each.  TroUope's  Factory  Boy, 
1,800/.  Hannah  More  derived  3,000/.  per  annum  for 
her  copyrights,  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life. 
Rundell's  Domestic  Cookery,  2,000/.  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby,  3,000/.  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  2,000/.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  obtained  for  the  widow  of  Bishop  He- 
ber,  by  the  sale  of  the  Journal,  6,000/. 
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From  the   British    Qvarterly   Reriew. 


ETRURIA-ITS    CITIES   AND    CEMETERIES. 


The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.    By  George  Dennis.    In  2  vols.     Lon- 
don. 1848. 


England  has  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  her  travellers,  and  not  least  of  those  whose 
labors  have  been  undertaken  with  the  view 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  scientific, 
antiquarian,  or  classical  knowledge.  In  the 
investigation  of  the  monumental  records 
which  the  nations  of  the  past  have  left  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  voice  of  history — 
in  some  instances  to  form  the  very  alphabet 
in  which  that  history  has  yet  to  be  written 
— the  researches  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
have  been  equally  meritorious  and  success- 
ful. Every  department  of  this  field  has 
witnessed  their  labors  and  their  triumphs. 
Egypt  and  Nineveh,  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  not 
less  than  the  more  classic  soils  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  to 
their  enterprise  and  patience.  In  the  ranks 
of  these  explorers  Mr.  Dennis  has  earned  an 
honorable  position.  He  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  task  a  happy  combination  of  some 
the  best  qualifications  which  should  mark  the 
explorer  of  a  land  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions, and  lavishly  decked  with  Nature's 
fairest  pencillings.  To  a  thorough  familiar- 
ity with  all  the  ancient  authorities  bearing 
upon  Etruria  and  its  inhabitants,  and  an  am- 
ple acquaintance  with  the  researches  of  both 
early  and  recent  scholars,  he  unites  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  and  has  re- 
produced the  results  of  his  labors  and  im- 
pressions from  a  mind  not  only  stored  with 
classical  and  historical  knowledge,  but  en- 
riched with  sublime  or  tender  images  pro- 
duced by  the  scenes  before  him,  or  by  others 
of  kindred  loveliness,  when  mirrored  in  the 
creative  fancy  of  the  poet. 

The  ground  which  Mr.  Dennis  has  select- 
ed as  the  scene  of  his  researches  is  not  new. 
More  than  two  centuries  ago  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Dempster  endeavored  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  the  antiquities  of 
Etruria.  While  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at 
Pisa,  and  subsequently  of  Ancient  Literature 


At  bologna,  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays,  col- 
lected under  the  title  "  Etruria  Regalis,"  but 
the  work  was  not  published  till  a  century 
after  his  death,  when  it  was  at  length  brought 
forth  from  its  obscurity  in  the  grand  ducal 
library  at  Florence,  and  printed,  together 
with  some  supplements  and  corrections  by 
Philip  Biionarotd.  This  work  effectually 
aroused  the  ItaHan  literati,  and  ever  since  its 
appearance  Etrurian  antiquities  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  the  subject  of  spec- 
ulation and  research  by  scholars,  both  in 
Italy  and  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  It  must 
suffice  to  mention  the  names  of  Lanzi,  Maffei, 
Repetti,  Micali,  Inghirami,  Gerhard,  Visconti, 
Canina,  Abeken,  Niebuhr,  Miiller^  and  Lep- 
sius,  and  the  various  authors  of  papers  in  the 
Bullettini  of  the  Archseological  Institute  at 
Rome.  In  England,  except  within  a  some- 
what limited  circle,  Etruscan  antiquities  at- 
tracted but  little  attention,  till  they  were  in- 
vested with  a  more  popular  interest  in  the 
lively  pages  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.  Her 
"  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,"  (1840,) 
was  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  that  under 
review,  though  much  more  limited  in  its 
range,  and  less  accurate  in  the  details  com- 
municated. The  writer  had  far  too  lively  an 
imagination  to  be  a  very  safe  guide.  Thus, 
in  speaking  of  the  collection  of  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities at  Chiusi,  she  mentions  **  a  white- 
robed  figure,  of  grave  and  solemn  appear- 
ance, in  a  curule  chair.  I  am  sure,"  she  adds, 
**  had  I  seen  it  in  the  tomb,  so  pure  and  still, 
yet  so  dignified  and  commanding,  I  could 
never  have  drawn  it  forth.  It  was  to  my 
mind  the  most  beautiful  and  solemn  manner 
of  embellishing  death  that  ever  entered  a 
mortal's  head.  Such  was  its  effect  that  I 
could  hardly  refrain  from  tears.  It  is  the 
gem  of  Chiusi."  Mr.  Dennis,  who  is  cer- 
tainly not  chargeable  with  a  want  of  enthu- 
siasm, says  of  this  same  figure,  '*  Tbkfc  *Isk^ 
feeling  excited  b  one  of  astoxushme^^^  '^  "^^^ 
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singularity ;  the  next,  of  amusement  at  its 
droll  quaintness — its  more  than  Egyptian 
rigidity — its  utter  want  of  anatomical  expres- 
sion. It  looks  like  a  stone  effigy,  not  of  that 
form  which  tempted  angels  to  sin,  but  of  a 
jointed  doll,  or  an  artist's  lay  figure.  Far- 
ther examination  proves  this  stiffness  to  arise 
from  the  arms,  feet,  head,  and  even  crown, 
being  in  separate  pieces,  removable  at  plea- 
sure, and  fixed  in  their  places  by  metal  pins." 
(ii.  330.) 

Still,  all  things  considered,  Mrs.  Gray's 
"Tour"  was  a  work  which  did  her  great 
credit.  Bating  some  imaginative  extrava- 
gances, it  was  written  with  spirit  and  good 
feehng,  and  was  well  fitted  by  its  enthusias- 
tic tone  to  awaken  sympathy  with  its  subject. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  though  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  unfortunate,  that  the  success  of 
her  first  work  should  have  induced  Mrs. 
Gray  to  attempt  a  systematic  history  of 
Etruria.  We  have  seen  high  encomiums 
passed  upon  this  latter  work,  and  it  certainly 
shows  the  results  of  a  very  laudable  amount 
of  industry  and  research.  But  questions 
such  {is  those  discussed  in  it  are  not  safe 
ground  for  amateur  historians  or  antiquaries. 
A  long  apprenticeship  to  this  class  of  studies, 
and  great  practice  in  testing  the  value  of  au- 
thoriiies,  are  essentially  requisite  for  those 
who  would  find  their  way  amid  the  tangled 
labyrinth  of  mythical,  monumental,  and  his- 
torical records.  Especially  is  this  necessary 
when  a  very  lively  imagination  has  to  be 
kept  within  due  bounds.  Mrs.  Gray*s  "  His- 
tory of  Etruria"  is  a  very  entertaining  book ; 
but  if  any  one  wishes  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
what  is  really  known  on  the  subject,  of  the 
difficulties  which  envelope  it,  and  the  various 
collateral  questions  which  are  elements  of  the 
investigation,  we  should  advise  him  not  to 
take  the  fair  writer  for  his  guide.  If  a  nov- 
ice, he  would  find  everything  made  out  so 
very  clearly,  or  at  least  so  very  much  to  the 
author's  own  satisfaction,  that  the  real  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  would  escape  his  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dennis  has  not  entered  very  deeply 
into  the  perplexing  questions  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  He  has,  how- 
ever, given  a  brief  abstract  of  the  leading 
views  that  have  been  held  on  the  subject, 
inchning  to  those  which  bring  them  from  the 
East.  He  has  incorporated  in  his  notice  of 
the  various  Etruscan  towns,  a  summary  of 
the  facts  known  with  respect  to  their  history, 
with  copious  references  to  the  authorities  for 
the  statements.  We  think  that,  with  a  little 
more  condensation  in  some  parts  of  his  book, 


he  might  have  found  room  for  a  more  ex- 
tended and  systematic  notice  of  the  religious, 
political,  and  social  institutions,  which  can  on 
good  authority,  be  traced  among  the  Etrus- 
cans. A  great  number  of  very  valuable  inci- 
dental notices  will  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down  the  work,  and  the  matter  has  not  been 
altogether  overlooked  in  the  introduction ; 
but  the  thorough  acquaintance  which  Mr. 
Dennis  exhibits  with  the  ancient  authori- 
ties leads  us  to  regret  that  the  outline  which 
he  has  sketched  with  so  competent  a  hand 
has  not  been  more  elaborately  filled  up. 

The  engrossing  interest  which  has  recently 
been  awakened  by  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria  will  probably  hinder 
Mr.  Dennis's  work  and  its  subject  from  at- 
tracting that  general  attention  to  which  both 
are  entitled,  though  to  the  classical  scholar, 
and  the  student  of  Roman  history,  the  Etrus- 
cans can  never  cease  to  be  objects  of  curios- 
ity and  research.  They  were  a  powerful 
nation  centuries  before  Rome  was  founded, 
characterized  by  a  high  state  of  civilization 
and  even  luxury,  powerful  by  land  and  sea, 
swayed  by  a  singular  and  gloomy  system  of 
superstition,  and  presenting  several  remark- 
able features  in  their  political  or^nization 
and  social  habits ;  and  they  maintained  both 
their  position  and  their  singularities  for  cen- 
turies after  their  power  had  waned  before 
that  of  Rome.  From  them  the  Romans  con- 
fessedly derived  some  of  their  most  remark- 
able institutions,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  their  national  character. 
Some  scholars  assign  an  Etruscan  ori- 
gin to  one  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Rome. 
They  unquestionably  gave  to  Rome  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Tarquins.  Until  Rome  began 
to  learn  of  Greece,  her  civilization  and  arts 
were  almost  entirely  Etruscan.  Her  gods 
were  the  cods  of  Etruria,  her  divination — 
so  long  and  so  religiously  observed — was  the 
Etruscan  augury.  Yet  though  their  reli- 
gious institutions  and  language  were  diligent- 
ly studied  by  at  least  a  section  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  numerous  notices  of  them  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  yet  many  of  the 
most- important  questions  respecting  them  do 
not  admit  of  being  answered.  Their  lan- 
guage is  a  riddle  even  to  the  age  which  has 
read  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and  ob- 
tained some  insight  into  the  arrow-headed 
inscriptions  of  the  East,  and  that  too,  though 
almost  every  letter  of  the  numerous  extant 
inscriptions  can  be  read  with  ease.  The  origin 
and  national  affinities  of  the  Etruscans  are  a 
question  which  a  century  of  discussion  has 
not  settled.   The  best  ancient  authorities  have 
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unfortunately  perished.  The  notices  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  elaborate  work  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, would  doubtless  have  cleared  up  many 
obscurities  which  now  hopelessly  obstruct 
our  view. 

By  the  Greeks  this  remarkable  people 
were  called  Tyrseni,  or  Tyrrheni.  By  the 
Romans,  they  were  called  £trusci,  or  Tusci, 
both  names  being  apparently  variations  of 
Tursci,  which  appears  in  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions. They  called  themselves  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus) 
Rasena.  The  legend  respecting  their  origin 
which  was  generally  believed  in  antiquity, 
was  that  recorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  95,)  that 
they  came  from  Lydia,  under  the  guidance 
of  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  of  Atys;  half  the 
population  of  Lydia  being  compelled  to 
seek  new  settlements,  in  consequence  of 
a  famine  of  eighteen  years'  duration.  The 
question  that  obviously  presents  itself  in  the 
first  place  is — in  how  far  are  the  names  Ra- 
sena and  Tyrseni  coextensive?  Were  the 
Etruscans  a  homogeneous  race,  which  might 
be  called  indifferently,  Rasena,  or  Tyrseni  ? 
or  were  they  an  amalgamation  of  distinct 
races,  and  was  the  name  Rasena  proper  to 
one  of  the  two  elements  of  the  compound 
race,  and  Tyrseni  the  name  proper  to  the 
other?  And,  lastly,  what  connection  are 
we  to  assume  between  the  Tyrseni  of  Italy 
and  the  Tyrseni  who  are  met  with  elsewhere  ? 
For  it  seems  to  be  clearly  established,  that 
this  name  was  borne  by  more  than  one 
portion  of  the  great  Pelasgian  race  settled 
m  the  countries  lying  round  the  ^gean  Sea. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  were  called  Tyrsenians,  {Apotl, 
Rhod.  iv.  1760.  ArisloXf  ap,  Porph.  Vii, 
Pythag.y)  as  was  also  a  Pelasgian  tribe 
which  settled  for  a  time  in  Attica,  ( Thucyd. 
iv.  109,)  from  whom,  in  fact,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above-named  islands  were  said  to  be 
descended,  though  the  tribe  expelled  from 
Attica  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to 
settle  in  those  places. 

**  At  the  same  time  with  the  Regulini-Galassi 
tomb,  several  others  were  opened  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; in  one  of  which  was  found  a  relic  of 
antiquity  insignificant  enough  in  itself,  but  of  high 
interest  for  tlie  light  it  throws  on  the  early  lan- 
guage of  Italy.  It  is  a  little  cruet-like  vase,  of 
plain  black  ware,  a  few  inches  high,  and  from  its 
form  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  an  ink- 
bottle.  What  may  have  been  its  original  appli- 
cation is  not  easy  to  say  ;  probably  for  perfumes, 
as  it  resembles  the  nlabastron  in  form  ;  or  it  may 
have  served  as  an  inkstand  to  hold  the  coloring 


matter  for  inscriptions.  Whatever  its  purpose,  it 
has  no  obvious  relation  u>  a  sepulchre,  for  round 
its  base  is  an  alphabet  in  very  ancient  characters, 
shown  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  subjoined  fac- 
simile; and  round  the  body  of  the  pot  the  con- 
sonants are  coupled  with  the  vowels  in  turn,  in 
that  manner  so  captivating  to  budding  intelli* 
gences.  Thus  we  read :  '  Bi,  Ba,  Bu,  Be — Gi, 
Ga,  Gu,  Ge—Zi,  Za,  Zu,  Ze— Hi,Ha,  Hu,  He— 
Thi,  Tha,  Thu,  The— Mi,  Ma,  Mu,  Me— Ni,  Na, 
Nu,  Ne— Pi,  Pa,  Pu,  Pe— Ki,  Ka,  Ku,  Ke-Si, 
Sa,  Su,  Se— Chi,  Cha,  Chu,  Che— Phi,  Pha,  Phu, 
Phe— Ti,  Ta,  Tu,  Te.'  Now  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  inscription,  though  found  in  an  Etruscan 
tomb,  is  not  in  that  character,  but  in  Greek,  of 
very  archaic  style,  (in  Greek  letters  the  alphabet 
woukl  be  thus  expressed  :  A,  B,  Ay  F,  £,  F, 
(digamm'a,)  Z,  H,  0,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  H,  O,  H, 
Q,  (koppa,)  P,  2",  T,  T,  X,  *,  y  ;)  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  a  relic  ot  the  earliest 
possessors  of  Csre,  the  Pelasgi,  who  are  said  to 
have  introduced  letters  into  Latium.  From  the 
palaeography,  this  is  indubitably  tlie  most  ancient 
monument  extant,  which  teaches  us  the  early 
Greek  alphabet,  and  its  authentic  arrangement.*' 
— (ii.  63,  64.) 


The  alphabet  used  by  the  Etruscans, 
though  the  forms  of  the  letters  resemble  the 
ancient  Greek  or  Phoenician  type,  differs 
from  the  Roman  and  from  the  Pelasgic 
alphabet  described  above.  In  a  tomb  at 
Bomarzo  was  found  a  cup,  on  the  foot  of 
which  was  inscribed  the  Etruscan,  alphabet, 
written  from  right  to  left,  (the  direction  in 
which  Etruscan  inscriptions  almost  invariably 
run.)  The  order  of  the  letters  is  the  follow- 
ing :  A,  C,  E,  F,  or  V,  Z,  H,  Th,  L,  M,  N, 
P,  S,  R,  S,  T,  U,  Th,  Ch,  Ph.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  letters  B,  D,  2",  Y,  and  O 
are  wanting,  and  that  there  are  two  sigmas 
and  two  thetas.     C  had  the  force  of  K. 

The  Etruscans  were  so  totally  unlike  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  language  and  religion, 
that  it  is  certain  they  were  not  a  Pelasgian 
race,  and  it  appears  to  us  equally  clear  that 
there  could  not  even  have  been  any  large 
Pelasgian  element  among  them.  Had  such 
been  the  case,  some  common  elements  of 
language  would  doubtless  have  been  detected 
on  comparinj?  the  Etruscan  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  common  fundamental  elements  of  the 
two  latter  were  derived  from  the  common 
Pelasgian  element  of  the  Latm  and  Greek 
races.  The  Etruscans  do  not  even  seem  to 
have  derived  their  alphabet  and  their  mode 
of  writmg  through  the  Greeks.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Pelasgians  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  serfdom,  and  were  eca.^^^^ 
by  their  masters  in  erecting  fortXSv^^^J^ss^^ 
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and  constructing  other  public  works.  In- 
deed, the  specimens  of  Etruscan  architec- 
ture which  arc  extant  exhibit  a  style  widely 
different  from  that  which  is  usually  traced 
to  a  Pelasgian  source. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
races  who  inhabited  Asia.  The  dominant 
hierarchy  of  the  Etruscans  is  one  feature 
of  resemblance,  though  not  one  on  which 
great  stress  can  be  laid.  Their  mystical 
astrology,  according  to  which  they  believed 
that  certain  astronomical  cycles  determined 
the  duration  and  destinies,  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  nations,  and  the  analogy 
of  their  successive  ages  of  creation  with 
the  Mosaic  account,  or  oriental  features. 
The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  armor 
was  found  among  the  Carians,  (  Thucyd.  i.  8.) 
The  Lycians  {Herod,  i.  173)  traced  their 
genealogies  by  the  female  hne  alone.  The 
Etruscans  traced  them  by  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male  line,  as  appears  from 
several  inscriptions.  The  musical  wind  in- 
struments in  common  use  among  the  Etrus- 
cans were  those  whose  origin  is  usually 
traced  to  Phrygia.  The  omission  of  the 
short  vowels  in  writing,  and  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  vowel  o  in  their  alphabet,  are 
oriental  features.  Some  singular  coinci- 
dences have  been  traced  between  the  con- 
struction of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  and 
that  of  monuments  of  a  similar  kind  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  few  more  points  of  resemblance 
might  also  be  specified. 

The  above  are  the  chief  elements  out  of 
which  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans 
has  to  be  formed  ;  and  various  theories  have  at 
different  times  been  in  vogue.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  them  to  be  a  race  of  Phce- 
nician,  Cantianitish,  or  Egyptian  descent. 
The  Egyptian  theory  is  the  only  one  of  these 
which  is  anything  better  than  a  guess  ;  for 
traces  of  Egyptian  art  are  found  in  ancient 
Etruscan  tombs.  The  most  ancient  Etrus- 
can paintings  present  much  of  the  shapeless- 
ness  and  rigidity  whicli  is  characteristic  of 
Egyptian  art,  and  frequently  exhibit  mon- 
sters very  like  those  depicted  in  Egypt.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
great  tendency  among  those  who  write  on 
Etruscan  anticjuities  to  call  everything  Egyp- 
tian whicli  has  a  stiff,  archaic  look  about  it. 
A  great  deal  of  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
but  is  common  to  the  infancy  of  art  in  many 
countries.  There  are  also  striking  differences, 
as  well  as  resemblances.  The  Etruscan 
sphinx  is  commonly  represented  as  winged, 
and  not  crouchmg.    The  chimacra,  so  com- 


mon in  Etruscan  representations,  points  not 
to  Egypt,  but  to  Asia  Minor.  Others  of  the 
symbolic  monsters  of  Etruria  find  their 
counterparts  in  Lycia,  Assyria,  and  even 
among  the  Mexicans,  (Dentds,  i.  53.)  Al- 
most everything  that  bears  an  undeniably 
Egyptian  character  consists  of  such  articles 
as  might  easily  have  been  imported.  StOl, 
it  may  readily  enough  be  imagined,  that  a 
people  who  appear  to  have  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  Egypt  may  have  copied 
some  features  of  Egyptian  art.  But  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  theory 
which  has  sometimes  been  very  pertinacious- 
ly maintained,  that  the  main  features  of 
Etruscan  civilization  were  derived  from  Egypt. 
There  is  nothing  peculiarly  Egyptian  in  the 
priestly  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  do  not  present  themselves  in  the 
Etruscan ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  Etruscan  super- 
stition did  not  exist  in  Egypt.  In  the  no- 
tions entertained  of  the  future  state,  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  merely  such  as  are 
found  among  several  nations.  Tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  the  modes  of  sepulture.  Not 
the  slightest  similarity  exists  between  the 
languages  of  Etruria  and  Egypt,  or  the 
modes  of  writing  them.  Yet  the  reader 
may  now  and  then  find  this  Egyptian  theory 
asserted  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  best 
ascertained  facts  m  the  early  history  of  civil- 
ization. 

Passing  by  those  who  content  themselves 
with  calling  the  Etruscans  an  indigenous 
Italian  race,  the  most  prominent  theory  is 
that  which  brings  the  Rasena  from  the 
North,  and  assigns  the  Rhaetian  Alps  as  at 
least  their  proximate  settlement  before  they 
made  their  way  southwards.  Besides  the 
great  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  in  Etruria 
Proper — the  country  lying  between  the  Ap- 
ennines, the  Tiber,  and  the  sea — we  are  told 
that  the  Etruscans  had  settlements,  and  had 
established  a  similar  confederacy  of  twelve 
cities,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pad  us.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Livy,  (v.  33,)  this 
northern  branch  of  the  nation  was  au  off- 
shoot from  the  Etruscans  of  Etruria  Proper. 
We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  there 
were  Etruscan  settlements  among  the  Rhae- 
tian Alps.  Following  out  the  bints  thus 
furnished,  Pre  ret,  Heyne,  and  others  adopted 
the  theory  that  Rha^tia  was  the  primitive 
home  of  the  Etruscans,  whence  they  descended 
first  into  the  plain  of  the  Padus,  and  then 
across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Atten- 
tion was  for  a  time  withdrawn  from  this 
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theory  by  the  attempts  of  Lanzi  and  others 
to  establish  a  connectioa  belween  the  Etrus- 
cans and  the  better  known  races  of  Italy ; 
but  more  recently  it  was  adopted  by  the 

freat  Niebuhr,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
y  Miiller. 

Niebuhr  regarded  the  Tyrsenians  of  Etru- 
ria  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgian  race, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Rasena,  who,  after 
establishinfr  themselves  in  Etruria,  came  to 
be  called  lyrsenians,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Saxons  were  called  Britons,  or  the 
Normans  English.  He  supposed  the  Rasena 
to  have  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  Pelas- 
gian population  of  Etruria  to  a  state  of  serf- 
dom. The  story  of  the  Lydian  colony  he 
rejected,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  mythical 
mode  of  indicating  the  affinity  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians  of  Etruria 
and  those  of  Meionia  or  Lydia. 

K.  O.  Miiller,  iu  his  elaborate  work  on  the 
Etruscans,  coincides  with  Niebuhr,  in  admit- 
ting the  Rhactian  origin  of  the  Rasena,  and 
the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  proper  Tyrsenians, 
but  believes  in  the  historic  reality  of  the 
Lydian  colony,  lie  regards  the  Tyrsenians 
or  Tyrrhenians,  as  a  portion  of  that  tribe  of 
Pelasgians  who  were  driven  out  of  Attica, 
and  as  having  established  themselves  in 
Lydia,  where  they  derived  their  name,  which 
they  communicated  to  other  branches  of 
their  race,  from  the  town  of  Tyrrha.  Being 
dislodged  by  the  Ionian  migration,  the 
bulk  of  them  made  their  way  to  Etru- 
ria, where  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Rasena,  and  by  their  amalgamation  with 
them  formed  the  Etruscan  or  Tuscan  nation. 
He  looks  upon  Tarquinii  as  the  place  where 
they  first  established  themselves  in  Etruria, 
the  name  beinor  connected  with  that  of  Tar- 
chun,  which  Miiller  considers  identical  with 
Tyrrhenus. 

Besides  their  confederacies  in  Etruria  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Pad  us,  we  hear  of  Etrus- 
can settlements  in  Campania,  where  they 
were  said  to  have  established  a  third  con- 
federacy of  twelve  cities.  Niebuhr  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  this 
quarter  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  what  we  hear  of  Tyrsenians  in  Campania 
belongs  rather  to  the  Pelasgic  population 
than  to  the  Etruscans.  Miiller,  on  the  other 
hand,  regards  the  Tyrrhenian  settlements  in 
Campana  as  being  Etruscan. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Miiller's  theory  in- 
volves more  difficulties  than  it  solves.  His 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tyrrheni 
is  by  no  means  probable.  In  the  first  place, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  Tyrsent  as 


the  older  form  of  the  name,  Tyrrheni  as  a 
later  and  softened  form  of  it.     And  then, 
again,   even  if  a  small  tribe  derived  their 
name  from  a  town,  how   they  could  have 
communicated  it  to  other  tribes  of  kindred 
race  without  conquest  or  other  intermixture, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     If,  too,  as 
Muller  says,  these  Pelasgians  of  Tyrrha  were 
entirely  driven  out  of  Lydia,  how  came  the 
Lydians,  a  people  of  different  race,  to  pre- 
serve an  account  of  the  colonization  of  Etru- 
ria, as  something  connected  with  their  own 
nation?     For  Herodotus   (i.  94)    gives   his 
account  on  native  Lydian   authority.     Nor 
can   we   conceive  how   this  little  piratical 
tribe  from  Tyrrha  should  have  been  able, 
when   they  reached   Etruria,  to  give   their 
name  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  civilization 
to  a  race,  which,  accordmg  to  Miiller,  must 
have  stretched   from  Rha^tia  to   Tarquinii. 
We  incline  to  think  that  the  native  Lydian 
tradition,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  has  been 
too  hastily  rejected  on  the  authority  of  Xan- 
thus.       Herodotus    unquestionably    relates 
what  he  himself  heard  in  Lydia.     But  if  the 
historical  reality  of  a  Lydian  settlement  in 
Etruria  be  admitted,  it  seems  preferable  to 
refer  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  not  to  the  Pe- 
lasgian  or  Tyrrhenian  race.      Remains   of 
sepulchral  tumuli  have  been  discovered  in 
Lydia,  strikingly  analogous  to  those  of  Tar- 
quinii and   some   other   places   in  Etruria. 
Amid  the  impossibihties  of  Varro*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomb   of  Porsena  at  Clusium, 
{Pliny,  H,  N,,  xxxvi.  19,)  some  features 
can  be  traced  which  render  it  curiously  simi- 
lar to  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  described  by 
Herodotus,  (i.  03,)  and  to  the  structure,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  extant  on  the 
Appian  way,  known  as  the  tomb  of  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  Curatii.     Thiersch,  who  has  ably 
examined  this  subject  in  his  dissertation  on 
the  Tomb  of  Alyattes,  thinks  that  Varro's 
description  may  be  taken  with  some  abate- 
ment of  its  impossible  features,  which  were 
doubtless  given  from  hearsay,  and  that  all 
we  can  suppose  him   to  have  seen,  was  a 
basement  of  masonry,  supporting  five  pyra- 
mids or  cones.     Another  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  a  similar  kind   exists   in  Sardinia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  dependency 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  where  they  probably 
had  settlements.     It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the   historical  reality  of  Lydian 
settlements  in  Etruria  does  not  forthwith  in- 
volve the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Rasena,  or  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Tuscan  nation.     Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  the  admission  oV  ^^^c^^ 
connection  of  the  Rasena,  or  of  the  ma^^^  '^^^" 
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ment  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  with  the  races 
of  Asia  Minor,  require  that  we  should  also 
admit  the  truth  of  the  Lydian  tradition,  or 
suppose  that  they  made  their  way  hy  sea 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  that  of  Italy. 
Many  writers  on  the  subject  confound  ques- 
tions which  are  entirely  distinct.  Neibuhr*s 
account  of  the  Tyrsenians  seems  to  us  much 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Miiller.  That 
Rhaetia  was  the  mother  country  of  the  Rase- 
na,  and  that  their  settlements  oh  the  Padus 
were  earlier  than  those  in  Etruria,  we  are  not 
80  well  convinced.  Lepsius  is  inclined  to 
regard  the  Tuscans  as  an  amalgamation  of 
Umbrian  and  Pelasgic  elements,  a  view  which 
is  by  no  means  free  from  serious  difficulties. 

Sir  W.  Betham  made  what  a  person  of 
sober  judgment  would  regard  as  a  very 
amusing  attempt  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  Etruscan,  Phoenician,  and  Irish  races ; 
professing  to  give  interpretations  of  Etrus- 
can inscriptions  by  the  aid  of  the  native  Irish 
lanjruajre.  An  injjenious  critic,  in  a  contem- 
porary  periodical,  showed  that  they  would 
make  much  better  sense  if  read  off  into  Eng- 
lish. The  whole  attempt  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  notable  blunder,  by  which  Sir  W. 
Betham  mistook  an  eight-branched  lamp  for 
a  mariner's  compass,  (Dennis,  ii.  105,  100.) 
Our  limits  preclude  us  from  offering  any 
criticisms  on  the  theory  which  Mrs.  Gray  has 
adopted,  according  to  which  the  llasena 
came  from  the  city  of  Resen,  in  Assyria,  were 
identical  with  the  Hyksosof  Egj'pt,  and  were 
called  Ludim  by  the  Egyptians,  (whence  the 
origin  of  the  Lydian  story  ;)  on  being  driven 
out  of  Egypt,  passed  through  Lybia,  and 
thence  crossed  to  the  shores  of  Etruria.  As 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  tangible  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  theory,  it  is  the  less  necessary 
that  we  should  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  time  to 
hasten  to  what  is  more  directly  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Dennis's  work. 

The  cities  of  Etruria  have  sometimes  been 
described  as  standing  usually  upon  heights. 
Some  of  them  did  so,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  Etruria.  In  the  volcanic  dis- 
trict, included  now,  for  the  most  part,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Papal  States,  where  the 
cities  were  more  numerous,  the  plains  or  ta- 
ble lands  are  intersected  by  numerous  ra- 
vines, and  here  the  favorite  position  for  a 
city  was  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  ravines.  When  viewed 
from  a  distance,  the  town  would  seem  to  be 
on  the  level  of  the  plain ;  but  when  the  trav- 
eller approached  the  site,  he  would  find  a 
deep  ravine  yawning  between  him  and  the 
city.     In    such  locahties,   the  neighboring 


ravines  are  usually  filled  with  sepulchres. 
Positions  of  no  natural  strength  were  com- 
monly avoided  by  the  Etruscans. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  utter 
annihilation  than  has  befallen  several  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  ancient   Etruria. 
Veii,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of 
the  land,  whose  history  is  so  interwoven  with 
some  of  the  most  stirring  legends  of  early 
Rome,  was  so  utterly  desolated,  that,  though 
so  near  Rome,  its  very  site  was   forgotten, 
and  was  at  first  variously  assigned  by  differ- 
ent antiquaries.     It  admits,  however,  of  be- 
ing accurately  determined.     The  site  of  Tar- 
quinii,  the  city  of  Tarchon  and  Demaratus 
and  Tarquinius,  the  birthplace  of  the  won- 
drous Tages,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dennis : 

"  Here,  and  in  many  other  parts  around  the 
brow  of  the  cliffs,  are  a  few  rectangular  blocks, 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls,  but  other 
trace  of  a  city  above  ground  there  is  none.  A 
lonjj,  bare  platform,  overrun  with  weeds  or  com- 
stubble,  meets  the  eye,  with  not  a  sign  of  life,  it 
may  be,  on  its  melancholy  surface  ;  or  at  most  a 
few  cattle  grazing,  and  a  lonely  herdsman  seated 
on  some  prostrate  block  or  stretched  beneath  a 
lowly  bnsh.  Yet  that  this  has  been  the  site  of  a 
city,  will  not  be  doubted  by  him  who  regards  the 
soil  on  which  he  treads,  which  is  composed  of 
brick-bats,  earthenware,  hewn  stone,  and  marble 
— ineffaceable  traces  of  ancient  habitation.  A 
practised  eye  might  even  discern  in  these  frag- 
ments records  of  the  city's  history.  That  it  was 
originally  Etruscan  is  proved  by  the  pottery, 
which  resembles  that  on  purely  Etruscan  sites ; 
while  the  intermixture  of  marble  tells  of  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Romans ;  and  the  frequent  pieces 
of  verd-antiquc,  and  other  rare  and  valuable  stones, 
determine  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  wealth  and 
consequence  umier  the  empire." — (i.  p.  381.) 

The  sites  of  some  towns — as  Falerii,  Fes- 

cennium,  Gravisca?,  Vetulonia,  Vulsinii are 

hardly  yet  settled.  Mr.  Dennis  believes 
himself  to  have  discovered  the  sites  of  Fes- 
cennium  and  Vetulonia,  and  to  have  fixed 
that  of  Vulsinii.  Some  sites  are  evidently 
those  of  considerable  cities,  but  their  Etnis- 
can  names  have  utterly  perished.  Such  are 
Bomarzo,  Vitorchiano,  Castel  d*Asso,  Nor- 
chia,  Orvicto,  Castro  Pitigliano,  6zc.  Some 
Etruscan  sites  are  in  districts  now  depopu- 
lated by  malaria,  but  which  must  once  have 
been  thickly  inhabited.  Other  cities  have 
been  more  fortunate,  and  have  remained  in- 
habited sites  to  the  present  day.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  suggested  to  Mr.  Dennis 
by  the  prospect  from  the  Monte  Cimino  : 

"  With  what  pride  must  an  Etruscan  have  re- 
garded this  scene  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
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since.  The  numerous  cities  in  the  plain  were  eo 
many  trophies  of  the  power  and  civilization  of  bis 
nation.  There  stood  Voleinii,  renowned  for  her 
wealth  and  arts,  on  the  shores  of  her  crater-lake — 
there  Tnscania  reared  her  towers  in  the  West — 
there  Vulci  shone  ont  from  the  plain,  and  Casa 
from  the  mountain — and  there  Tarqutnil,  chief  of 
all,  asserted  her  metropolitan  supremacy  from  her 
cliff-bound  heights.  Nearer^  still,  his  eve  roust 
have  rested  on  city  after  city,  some  in  the  plain, 
and  others  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  beneath  him ; 
while  the  mountains  in  the  horizon  must  have  car- 
ried his  thoughts  to  the  glories  of  Clusium,  Pe- 
rusia,  Cortona,  Vetulonia,  Volaterrs,  and  other 
cities  of  the  great  Etruscan  confederation.  How 
changed  is  now  the  scene !  Save  Tuscania,  which 
still  retains  her  site,  all  within  view  are  now , 
desolate.  Tarquinii  has  left  scarce  a  vestige  of 
her  greatness  on  the  grass-grown  heights  she 
once  occupied;  the  very  site  of  Volsinii  is  for- 
gotten ;  silence  has  lono;  reiened  in  the  crumbling 
theatre  of  Ferentum ;  the  plough  yearly  furrows 
the  bosom  of  Vulci ;  the  fox,  the  owl,  and  the  bat, 
are  the  sole  tenants  of  the  vaults  within  the  ru- 
ined walls  of  Casa ;  and  of  the  rest,  the  greater 
part  have  neither  building,  habitant,  nor  name — 
nothing  but  the  sepulchres  around  them,  to  prove 
that  they  ever  had  an  existence." — (i.  p.  192  J 

For  this  utter  destruction  of  so  many 
cities  we  have  ample  amends  in  the  eloquent 
records  of  this  ancient  people,  preserved  in 
in  their  sepulchres.  These  monuments  form 
an  interesting  link  between  the  historical  and 
known,  and  the  mysterious  and  unknown. 
In  inscriptions,  whose  import  is  an  enigma, 
occur  names  familiar  in  Roman  history — Tar- 
quinius,  Porsena,  Cilnius,  Caecina,  YoUimniuSi 
Cassius — representations  of  customs  never 
obsolete,  and  ceremonies  whose  meaning  can 
but  be  guessed  at ;  the  old  familiar  forms  of 
Greek  mythology,  side  by  side  with  the  rude 
images  of  a  grosser  superstition.  Few  na- 
tions of  antiquity  seem  to  have  surpassed  the 
Etruscans  in  the  reverence  shown  for  the  de- 
parted, and  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  con- 
struction and  adornment  of  their  tombs. 
Besides  bronze  utensils  of  various  kinds,  ar- 
mor, golden  ornaments,  immense  quantities 
of  pottery,  and  other  relics  of  by-gone  civili- 
zation, the  walls  of  many  of  the  tombs  are 
adorned  with  paintings  of  extreme  interest, 
illustrative  of  the  national  manners  and  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  Etruscans. 

**  We  already  know  the  extent  and  peculiar  na- 
ture of  their  civilization,  their  social  condition, 
and  modes  of  Ufe ;  their  extended  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  far  distant  countries;  their  re- 
ligious creed,  with  its  ceremonial  observances  in 
this  life,  and  the  joys  and  torments  it  set  forth  in 
a  future  state ;  their  popular  traditions,  and  a 
variety  of  customs;  of^all  which  history,  com- 
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monly  so  called,  is  either  utterly  silent,  or  makes 
but  incidental  mention,  or  gives  notices  imperfect 
and  obscure.  We  can  now  enter  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  Etruscans,  almost  as  fully  as  if  they 
were  living  and  moving  before  us,  instead  of  hav- 
ing been  extinct  as  a  nation  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  We  can  follow  them  from  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb;  we  see  them  in  their  national 
costume,  varied  according  to  age,  sex,  nnk,  and 
office ;  we  learn  their  style  of  adorning  their  per- 
sons, their  fashions,  and  all  the  eccentricities  of 
their  toilet;  we  even  become  acquainted  with 
their  peculiar  physiognomy,  their  individual  names, 
and  family  relationships ;  we  know  what  houses 
they  inhabited,  what  furniture  they  used ;  we  be- 
hold them  at  their  various  avocations — the  princes 
in  the  council-chamber — the  augur,  or  priest,  at 
the  altar,  or  in  solemn  procession — the  warrior 
in  the  battle-field,  or  returning  home  in  triumph — 
the  judee  on  the  bench,  the  artisan  at  his  handi- 
craft, the  husbandman  at  the  plough,  the  slave  at 
his  daily  toil.  We  see  them  m  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  and  at  the  festive  board,  reclining  luxu- 
riously, amid  the  strains  of  music  and  the  time- 
beating  feet  of  dancers ;  at  their  favorite  games 
and  sports,  encountering  the  wild  boar,  or  look- 
ing on  at  the  race,  at  the  wrestling  match,  or 
other  palsstric  exercises.  We  behold  them 
stretched  on  the  death-bed,  the  last  rites  performed 
by  mourning  relatives — the  funeral  procession, 
their  bodies  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  the  solemn  fes- 
tivals held  in  their  honor.  Nor  even  here  do  we 
lose  sight  of  tbcm»  but  follow  their  souls  to  the 
unseen  world ;  perceive  them  in  the  hands  of  good 
or  evil  spirits,  conducted  to  the  judgment-seat, 
and  in  tne  enjoyment  of  bliss,  or  suffering  the 
punishment  of  the  damned." — (p.  2±) 

Etruscan  cemeteries  were  near  the  cities 
to  which  they  belonged,  though  never  with- 
in the  walls.  The  fashion  of  the  sepulchres 
varies  at  different  places,  though  all  agree  in 
being  either  subterranean,  or  excavated  m 
the  sides  of  rocks.  Sepulchres  erected 
above  the  ground  are  nowhere  found  among 
those  of  Etruscan  origin.  The  greater  num- 
ber were  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not 
allow  of  this,  they  were  constructed  of  ma- 
sonry, but  in  such  cases  were  always  heaped 
over  with  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  tumulus ; 
though  tumuli  were  far  from  being  restricted 
to  tombs  so  formed.  At  Tarquinii  the  cem- 
etery occupied  the  hill  now  called  the  Mon- 
tarozzi,  the  suiface  of  which  is  covered  with 
mounds,  which  arc  the  remains  of  tumuli, 
"overgrown  with  lentiscus,  myrtle,  wild 
olive,  broom,  and  rank  grass,  and  giving  to 
the  hill,  when   seen  from  afar,  a  strange. 

Simply  appearance ;  hence  its  appellation  of 
lontarozzi."  But  uniformity  is  not  found 
even  here.  None  of  the  celebrated  painted 
tombs  appear  to  have  been  covered ^^^Ssss^  '^ 
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tumulus.  They  are  subterranean  exca\-a- 
tions,  entered  by  means  of  a  pit  or  shaft, 
vith  steps  leading  down  to  the  doors  of 
the  sepnlchres.  \Vhere  there  was  a  super- 
incumbent tumulus  over  the  subterranean 
tomb,  the  base  of  the  tumulus  was  formed 
by  a  low.  cylindrical  substructure  of  mason- 
ry, on  which  the  earth  was  piled  up  into  the 
form  of  a  cone.  The  tumulus  appears  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  a  lion  or  sphinx, 
in  stone,  or  by  a  sepulchral  column,  or  cip- 
pus.  The  entrance  was  commonly  by  a 
steep  passage,  leading  down  to  a  door  be- 
neath the  belt  of  masonry.  Similar  tumuli 
are  found  at  Populonia,  Volterra,  Chiusi, 
Cortona,  Vulci,  and  other  places.  At  Cer- 
Tetri  (the  ancient  Ccere,)  they  arc  almost  as 
numerous  as  at  Tarquinii.  Here  the  base- 
ment is  commonly  of  rock,  hewn  into  mould- 
ings and  cornice.  Some  of  these  tumular 
sepulchres  were  of  great  size  and  singular 
construction.  The  celebrated  one  at  Vulci, 
known  as  La  Curumella,  is  still  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  height.  Fragments  of  the  base  wall 
of  masonry  were  extant  some  years  ago. 
Many  supulchral  chambers  were  found 
above  the  wall ;  and  within  the  mound  of 
earth  were  discovered  two  towers  of  unce- 
mented  masonry,  one  conical,  the  other 
square,  intended  apparently  to  support  the 
figures  which  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
monument.  There  is  so  much  about  this 
tumulus  analogous  to  the  tomb  of  Alyattes, 
in  Lydia,  with  its  basement  of  masonry,  and 
five  cones,  or  columns,  on  the  top  of  the 
mound,  which  were  perhaps  carried  up  from 
the  basement  through  the  tumulus  of  earth, 
described  by  Herodotus  (i.  93,)  that  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  resemblance  was 
still  more  exact  than  at  present,  and  that  re- 
mains of  three  more  interior  towers  arc  vet 
concealed  within  the  tumulus.  One  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  tumular  monuments  is 
that  called  the  Poggio  Gajella,  near  Chiusi, 
(the  ancient  Clusium.)  The  mound  of  earth 
appears  to  be  of  natural  formation,  but  was 
suiTOunded  with  the  customary  basement  of 
masonry.  Within  the  hill  were  discovered 
several  tiers  of  sepulchral  chambers.  In  the 
principal  tier  the  chambers  are  collected  in 
groups,  and  connected  by  curious  labyrinth- 
ine passages,  just  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  creep  through,  the  purport  and  origin  of 
wluch  is  still  a  mystery.  This  monument  of 
course  suggests  the  description  of  Porsena's 
tomb,  at  Clusium  (Pliny,  N,  II,  xxxvi.  19,) 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  the 
monument  of  which  Varro  saw  the  remains. 


In  a  tomb  at  Tuscanella,  there  is  a  cuniculus, 
or  passage,  cut  through  the  rock,  just  laree 
enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through,  which, 
after  various  windings  and  branchings,  re- 
enters the  tomb  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  it  begins.  In  forming  tumuli, 
advantage  seems  frequently  to  have  been 
taken  of  pieces  of  rock  projecting  above  the 
surface. 

Other  tombs  are  of  a  totally  different  de- 
scription, and  consist  of  excavations  in  the 
sides  of  rocks,  the  faces  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves being  in  some  cases  carved  into  archi- 
tectural facades.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  are  at  Castel  d'Asso.  Here  the  glen 
beneath  the  fort  so  called  forms  a  complete 
street  of  sepulchres,  the  rocks  being  hewn 
into  square  facades,  with  cornices  and 
mouldings ;  many  with  inscriptions  engraved 
on  them.  There  are  some  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  tombs  stretching  for  about  half  a  mile 
down  the  glen.  In  the  centre  of  the  facade 
is  carved  a  moulding,  forming  the  outline  of 
a  door.  Beneath  the  fagade  is  a  chamber, 
or  recess,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  on  the 
inner  wall  of  which  is  moulded  another  fklse 
door,  below  which  is  the  real  entrance  to 
the  tombs,  approached  by  a  narrow,  shelv- 
ing passage.  These  tombs  were  family 
vaults,  and  it  is  singular  that  those  with  the 
largest  and  grandest  fronts  have  generally 
the  meanest  interiors.  At  Norchia  is  a  sim- 
ilar cemetery,  where,  besides  tombs  like 
those  of  Castel  d*Asso,  the  facades  of  two 
are  carved  into  imitations  of  temples,  with 
sculptured  pediments  and  porticoes.  These 
arc  probably  of  late  origin,  as  the  style  of 
art  is  'clearly  imitated  from  Greek  models. 
At  Bieda,  (the  ancient  Blera,)  is  a  still  larger 
number  of  these  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock. 
In  1843,  Mr.  Ainsley  for  the  first  time  made 
known  that  at  Sovana  there  existed  an  equal- 
ly interesting  necropolis  of  rock-tombs,  pre- 
senting still  greater  variety  than  those  at 
Castel  d'Asso  and  Norchia. 

The  above  are  the  leading  classes  into 
which  the  Etruscan  tombs  may  be  divided. 
Several,  however,  are  found  which  present 
individual  features  of  peculiarity.  Some 
tombs  are  vaulted  with  perfect  arches,  con- 
structed on  the  wedge  principle,  with  which 
the  Etruscans  were  acquainted  at  least  early 
enough  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  the 
cloaca  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins. 
One  such  tomb  is  that  called  the  Deposito 
del  Gran  Duco,  at  Chiusi.  Another  beauti- 
ful specimen  is  the  Tempio  di  San  Manno,  at 
Perugia.  Other  tombs  were  constructed  at 
a  period  when  the  principle  of  the  arch  was 
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unknown.  Thus  the  roof  of  a  curious  vault- 
ed tomb  at  Cortona,  called  the  Tanella  di 
Pita^ora,  is  composed  of  long,  wedge-shaped 
blocks,  resting  upon  semicircular  masses  at 
the  ends  of  the  vault.  Others,  though 
vaulted,  exhibit  still  less  approximation  to 
the  arch-principle.  Thus  the  Regulini-Ga- 
lassi  tomb  at  Cervetri  is  a  long,  narrow 
vault,  with  the  roof  fashioned  into  some- 
thing like  a  Gothic  arch,  by  the  convergence 
of  hprizontal  strata  of  masonry,  hewn  on  the 
inside  into  a  smooth,  curved  surface.  It 
does  not,  however,  run  up  to  a  point,  but 
terminates  in  a  square  channel,  running 
along  the  top  of  the  vault.  Arched  vaults 
with  this  singular  feature  are  found  else- 
where in  Etruria,  and  have  even  been  dis- 
covered in  Yucatan.  Some  Etruscan  tombs 
are  circular,  and  of  considerable  diameter, 
with  a  thick  column  in  the  centre,  support- 
ing the  roof.  In  one  Or  two  rare  instances 
an  elliptical  form  b  found.  The  great 
chamber  of  the  tomb  of  the  Tarquin  family 
at  Cervetri  is  square,  with  two  massive 
pillars  in  the  centre.  This  chamber 
bears  the  name  of  the  *^  Tomb  of  the 
Inscriptions,"  from  the  great  number  of 
them  on  the  walls.  In  those  stilt  legible, 
the  name  Tarquinius,  or  Tarchnas,  occurs 
no  less  than  thirty-five  times.  The  majority 
of  the  tombs  consist  of  a  single  chamber. 
Others  contain  a  single  main  chamber,  with 
an  antechamber.  Others  are  parted  off  into 
two  or  three  distinct  chambers,  communica- 
ting by  doorways.  A  few  contain  some- 
what complicated  systems  of  chambers. 
Sometimes  an  isolated  fragment  of  rock  is 
hewn  and  excavated  into  a  sepulchre. 
Tombs  are  also  found  in  Etruria,  which  are 
doubtless  not  of  Etruscan  origin.  At  Satur- 
nia,  are  the  remains  of  numerous  tombs  re- 
sembling those  known  among  us  as  cromlechs. 

"  They  are  quadrangular  chambers,  sunk  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  lined  with  rough  slabs  of 
rock,  f^t  upright,  one  on  each  side,  and  roofed 
over  with  two  huge  slabs  resting  against  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  penthouse ;  or  else 
with  a  single  one  of  enormous  size,  covering 
the  whole,  and  laid  at  a  slight  inclination,  appa- 
rently for  the  same  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
rain.  Not  a  chisel  has  touched  these  rugged 
masses,  which  are  just  as  broken  off  from  their 
native  rock,  with  their  edges  all  shapeless  and 
irregular;  and  if  their  faces  are  somewhat 
smooth,  it  is  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  traver- 
tine to  split  in  laminar  forms.  These  are  the 
most  rude  and  primitive  structures  conceivable, 
such  as  the  savage  would  make  on  inhaling  his 
first  breath  of  civilization,  on  emerging  from  his 
cave  or  den  in  the  rock.  These  tombs  are  sunk 
but  little  below  the  surface,  because  each  is  in- 


closed in  a  tumulus.  In  many  instances,  the 
earth  has  been  removed  or  washed  away,  so  as  to 
leave  the  structure  standing  above  the  surface." 
— (ii.  314.) 

These  tombs  are  doubtless  the  work  of 
some  race  which  preceded  the  Etruscans. 

One  remarkable  feature  about  the  Etrus- 
can tombs  is,  that  they  were  generally  con- 
structed so  as  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  living,  and  sometimes  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  appearance  of  the 
latter.  As  to  the  exterior^  this  resemblance 
to  houses  is  evident  at  a  glance  in  the  tombs 
of  Castel  d'Asso,  Norchia,  and  Sovana. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  tumular  sepulchres 
Mr.  Dennis  remarks  that  **  they  must  have 
resembled  the  shepherds'  capanne,  which 
now  stud  the  Campagna  of  Rome."  As  re- 
gards the  interiors,  the  ceilings,  even  when 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  have  a  broad 
beam  carved  on  them  in  relief,  with  rafters 
slbpmg  down  to  the  walls  on  either  side. 
When  there  is  an  inner  chamber,  it  is  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  partition  wall.  The  bod- 
ies, or  the  sarcophagi  with  the  effigies  of  the 
dead,  were  commonly  placed  on  rock-hewn 
benches,  ranged  round  three  sides  of  the 
chamber,  as  though  resting  on  the  triclinial 
couches  of  the  banqueting  room.  The^e 
benches  have  frequently  legs  and  cushions 
carved  on  them,  and  a  hypopodium,  or  long 
low  stool,  at  the  foot  of  them,  such  as  the 
attendants  stood  upon  when  helping  their 
masters  at  the  banquet.  Now  and  then 
arm-chairs  and  footstools  are  found  carved 
out  of  the  rock.  Nor  was  the  resemblance 
to  dwellings  limited  to  the  tombs  separately. 
They  seem  to  have  been  as  much  as  possible 
arranged  in  streets  and  terraces,  like  the 
cities  of  the  living. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  another  analo- 
gy of  this  kind  is  to  bo  traced  in  the  paint- 
ings with  which  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
tombs  are  adorned.  These  are  the  most 
celebrated  and  interesting  relics  which  have 
been  preserved.  It  is  &om  these  that  we 
learn  so  much  of  the  social  habits  and  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  The 
practice  of  thus  decorating  the  walls  of  the 
tombs,  though  common,  was  by  no  means 
universal.  The  greatest  number  of  painted 
tombs,  and  those  of  the  most  interesting  kind, 
are  found  at  Cometo  (Tarqmdi).  Othert 
are  found  at  Bomarzo,  Magliano,  and  Chiusir 
One  has  been  found  at  Vulci,  and  one  at 
Cervetri.  Some  very  ancient  and  remarkable 
painted  tombs  have  lately  been  brought  to 
light  at  Veii.  The  subjects  delineated  vtv*^^^^ 
I  paintings  are  ot  the  most  varied  kindL  *-- 
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bolical  or  mythological  monsters,  sphinxes, 
hippocampi,  chimaras,  gorgons,  hideous 
cancaturos,  bojir-hunts,  chariot-races,  com- 
bats, precessions,  death-scenes,  bamjuets, 
and  gymnastic  exercibea  of  all  kinds.  Thus 
in  a  tomb  at  Chiusi : 

"  The  friezo  round  the  principal  chamber  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  {rames.  Here  is  a  race  of  three 
bigs,  as  in  the  other  tomb,  but  drawn  with  more 
variety  and  spirit.  The  steeds  are  springing  from 
the  ground,  as  in  the  gallop,  but  the  middle  pair 
ia  refractory,  and  in  their  rearing  and  plunging 
have  broken  the  shaft,  and  kicked  the  chariot  high 
into  the  air,  and  the  unlucky  aurif^a,  still  holding 
reins  and  whip,  is  performing  a  somerset  over 
their  heads. 

"  There  is  a  repetition  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Tomba  del  Colle,  but  with  some  variety.  A  fe- 
male is  dancing  with  crotala  to  the  music  of  a 
8ubulo;  two  pugilists  are  boxing  with  ce.s/1/s;  a 
naked  man  is  performing  an  armed  dance: 
another  leaping  with  the  dumb-bells  ;  a  pair  of 
wrestlerH,  or  tumblers  in  almost  the  same  po- 
sition, with  an  agonothete  leaning  on  his  staff 
and  seeing  fair  play  ;  and  a  pot  of  oil  rests  on  a 
slender  pole  harcf  by,  from  which  they  may 
anoint  their  limbs.  In  addition  there  is  a  disco- 
Miu,  about  to  cast  his  quoit ;  a  man  with  two 
long  poles,  which  I  cannot  explain  ;  a  boy  with 
two  nondescript  articles  attached  to  a  string ; 
four  youths  about  to  contend  in  a  foot-race,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  peedotribe,  who  appears  to 
be  marking  the  starting-post ;  two  men  playing 
at  ascolia^  or  trying  to  leap  tm  to  a  greasy  vase, 
over  which  one  is  tumbling  unsuccessfully  ;  and 
a  pair  of  figures  which  I  can  only  explain  as  an 
athlete  playing  at  ball  with  a  boy,  i.  e.,  making 
the  boy  his' ball,  6,  la  Rislcy,  for  he  has  one  knee 
to  the  ground,  with  his  hand  raised,  as  if  to  catch 
the  boy,  whom  he  has  tossed  into  the  air.  Hard 
by  are  a  couple  of  stout  sticks,  propt  against  each 
other,  which  seem  to  have  something  to  do  with 
his  operations." — (ii.  p.  369.) 

Banqueting  scenes  arc  numerous.  Tlie 
following  is  the  description  of  one  in  the 
Grotta  Querciola,  at  Tarquinii — 

**  The  first  impression  is  one  of  disappointment. 
The  chamber  is  in  the  form  of  an  Etruscan  tomb, 
but  where  are  the  paintings  ?     Why  close  a 
sepulchre  with   naked  walls?     Presently,  how- 
ever, as  the  eye    becomes  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  figure  after  figure  seems  to  step  forth 
from  tiie  walls,  and  you  perceive  two  rows  of 
them,  sepiirated  by  a  striped  colored  ribbon,  the 
npper  row  being  nearly  four  feet,  the  lower  only 
'half  thai  in  height.    In  tlic  pediment,  left  at  each 
end  of  the  chamber  by  the  ceiling  sloping  down 
from  the  central  beam,  is  a  third  row,  not  more 
than  twelve  inches  high. 

^  The  next  impression  is  one  of  surprise.  Can 
this  be  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  ?  Can  these 
Acenea  of  feasting  and  merrimoot,  tliis  dancing, 


this  piping,  this  sporting,  appertain  to  a  tomb  ? 
There,  on  the  inner  wall,  and  occupying  the 
principal  row,  is  a  banqueting  scene.  Fignres 
in  richly  broidered  garments  recline  on  couches, 
feasting  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  and  pipes;  at- 
tendants stand  around,  some  replenishing  the 
goblets  from  the  wine-jars  on  a  sideboanThard 
by  ;  a  train  of  dancers,  male  and  female,  beat 
time  witl)  lively  steps  to  the  notes  of  the  instru- 
ments, on  which  some  of  them  are  aleo  perform- 
ing ;  while  in  the  lower  row  are  depicted  field- 
sporU,  a  boar-hunt  being  the  most  conspicuous. 

**  But  observe  that  fond  and  youtliful  pair  on 
the  central  couch.  The  female,  of  exquisite 
beauty,  turns  her  back  on  the  feast,  and  throws 
her  arms  passionately  round  the  neck  of  her 
lover,  who  reclines  behind  her.  The  other  guests 
quaff  their  wine  without  heeding  them.  The 
elegant  forms  of  the  couches  and  stools,  the  rich 
drapery,  the  embroidered  cushions,  show^  this  to 
be  a  scene  of  high  life,  and  give  some  idea  of 
Etruscan  luxury.  Even  the  dancers  are  very 
richly  attired,  especially  the  females,  in  figured 
robes  of  bright  colors,  with  embroidered  borders 
of  a  different  hue.  A  simple  mantle,  either  the 
chlamys  or  scarf,  or  the  ^allium  or  blanket,  suf- 
fices for  the  men ;  but  the  attendants  at  the  side- 
board have  unomamented  tunics.  The  dancing- 
^rls,  like  those  of  modem  times,  are  decorated  with 
jewelry — earrings,  necklaces  and  bracelets — and 
have  also  a  frontlet  on  tlieir  brows ;  while  the 
men  wear  chaplets  of  myrtle.  A  tibicen  or 
subulo,  as  the  Etruscans  called  him,  blowiug 
the  double  pipes,  and  a  citharisla^  with  his  lyre 
stand  at  one  end  of  the  banqueting  scene,  and  a 
subulo  at  the  other ;  another  performer  of  each 
description  mingles  in  the  dance.  All  thi.s  feast- 
ing and  merry-making  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  as  is  shown  by  the  trees  behind  the  festive 
couch,  and  alternating  with  the  dancers  ;  yet  the 
candelabrum  iodicatcs  it  to  be  by  niglil.'* — (i.  p. 
282.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  paintingi^ 
are  those  which  illustrate  the  Etruscan  be- 
lief respecting  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Various  are  the  representations  of  its  passage 
into  the  unseen  world,  escorted  by  good  or 
evil  demons,  or  conducted  by  the  terrible 
Chanm,  who  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
not  onlv  as  the  conductor  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  but  as  the  demon  of  death,  the  de- 
stroyer of  life,  and  the  tormentor  of  the  souls 
of  the  guilty. 

"  The  Etruscan  Charnn  is  generally  represent- 
ed as  a  squalid  and  hideous  old  mau»  \vi:h  flam- 
ing eyes  and  savage  aspect ;  but  he  has,  more- 
over, the  ears,  and  often  the  tusks  of  a  brute, 
and  has  sometimes  negro  features  and  com- 
plexion, and  frequently  wings — in  short,  he  an- 
swers well,  cloven  feet  excepted,  to  the  modem 
conception  of  the  devil.  He  is  principally,  how- 
ever, distinguished  by  his  attributes,  chief  of 
which  is  H^  hammer  or  mallet;    but  he  has 
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sometimes  a  sword  in  addition,  or  in  place  of  it ; 
or  else  a  rudder  or  oar,  which  indicates  his  anal- 
ogy to  the  Charon  of  the  Greeks ;  or  a  forked 
stick,  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  caducetu  of  Mer- 
cury, to  whom,  as  an  infernal  deity»  he  also  cor- 
responds ;  or,  it  may  be,  a  torch,  or  snakes,  the 
usual  attributes  of  a  fury." — (if.  p.  206.) 

The  other  infernal  demons,  who  are  intro- 
duced as  bis  attendants,  are  also  commonly 
distinguished  by  hammers.  The  Grotta  del 
Cardinale,  at  Tarquinii,  contains  a  painting  of 
singular  interest  refening  to  the^e  subjects. 

'^The  mythological  scenes  are  yet  more  cu- 
rious and  interesting.    They  represent  numerous 
souls,  in  the  form  of  men,  robed  in  white,  con- 
ducted into  the  otiier  world  by  genii  of  opposite 
characters,  the  good  being  depicted  red  or  flesh- 
color,  the  evil  black,  like  the  furies  of  Grecian 
fable ;  both  alike  in  human  form,  but  with  wings, 
red  or  white,  at  their  shoulders.    Sometimes  a 
good  and  evil  spirit  seemed  contending  for  the 
possession  of  a  soul,   as  where  this  is  pursued 
Dy  the  malignant  demon,  and  hurried  away  by 
the  better  genius;  sometimes  they  are  acting  in 
unison,  as  where  they  are  haruessed  to  a  car, 
and  are  driven  by  an  old  man,  who  may  possibly 
represent  the  Minos,  or  Rbadamanthus  of  the 
Etruscans.    Fn  another  instance,  a  similar  pair 
of   antagonist  spirits  are  dragging    a  car,  on 
which  sits  a  soul  shrouded  in  a  veil.     We  may 
conclude  they  arc  attending  the  soul  to  judgment, 
for  such  was  their  office,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  ancients,  in  order  that  when  their  charge 
was  arraigned  before  the  infernal   judge,  thev 
might  confirm  or  contradict  his  pleadings  accordf- 
ing  to  their  truth  or  falsehood.    When  the  good 
demons  have  anything  in  their  hands,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  rod  or  wand,  but  the  malignant  ones  have 
generally  a  heavy  hammer  or  mallet,  as  an  em- 
blem of  their  destructive  character ;  and  in  some 
instances,  probably  afler  condemnation  has  been 
pronounced,  they  are  represented  with  these  in- 
struments uplifted,  threatening  wretched  souls 
who  are  imploring  mercy  on  uieir  knees.    In  a 
somewhat  similar  scene,  a  soul  is  in  the  power 
of  two  of  these  demons,  when  a  good  genius  in- 
terposes and  arrests  one  of  the  evil  ones  by  the 
wing.    In  another  scene,  the  soul  is  represented 
as  seizing  the  wing  of  the  good  genius,  who  is 
moving  away  from  him.    The  same  dark  demons 
are  in  more  than  one  instance  mounting  guard  at 
a  gateway,  doubtless  the  gate  of  Orcus — atri 
janua  Ditis — which  stands  open  day  and  night 
One  of  these  figures  is  very  striking,  sitting  at 
the  gateway,  resting  on  his  mallet,  his  hair  stand- 
ing on  an  end,  and  his  finger  raised,  as  if  to  indi- 
cate the  entrance  to  some  approaching  souls. 
Were  this  figure  a  female,  it  would  answer,  in 
every  respect,  even  to  the  color  of  its  raiment,  to 
the  Fury    Tisiphone,  whom    Virgil    places  as 
guardian  to  the  gate  of  hell." — (i.  p.  319.) 

The  souls  are  frequently  represented  as 
proceeding    to    their   destination    on  foot. 


Sometimes  they  appear  seated  on  horseback, 
and  conducted  by  Chanin,  or  some  infernal 
demon.  At  Veil  is  a  very  singular,  and 
probably  very  ancient,  painting  of  this  kmd, 
the  description  of  whicn  we  have  not  space 
to  extract. 

The  colors  in  the  Etruscan  paintings  are, 
to  a  grreat  extent,  used  conventionally.  The 
hair  of  the  figures  is  sometimes  blue,  some- 
times white.  The  horses  b^^e  sometimes 
blue  hoofs  and  white  manes  and  tails,  though 
their  bodies  may  be  black  or  red.  It  is 
curious  that  green  is  a  color  which  the  Etrus- 
cans do  not  seem  ever  to  have  used,  though 
they  had  both  yellow  and  blue.  The  paint- 
ings will  probably  not  last  much  longer,  as 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  obliterated  from 
the  effects  of  damp  and  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. 

The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among 
the  Etruscans  was  not  uniform.     Sometimes 
the  bodies  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  deposi- 
ted in  urns  or  sarcophagi;  sometimes  the 
coi'pses  were  buried  entire,  either  in  sarco- 
phagi, or  simply  laid  out  on  the  triclinial 
benches,  clad  in  armor,  or  in  their  robes.  In 
1823,  Signor  Avvolta,  while  digging  into  a 
tumulus  for  stones  to  mend  a  road,  came  upon 
a  large  slab  of  nenfro,  which  proved  to  be 
part  of  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb.    Making  a  hole 
be&eath  it,  he  looked  in,  and  there  beheld  a 
warrior,  clad  in  armor,  stretched  on  a  couch 
of  rock.      But  in  a  few  minutes  the  figure 
vanished  under  his  eyes.     For  as  the  atmos- 
phere entered,  the  armor,  being  thoroughly 
oxidized,  crumbled  away;  and  in  a  short 
time  scarcely  a  vestige  was  left  of  what  met 
his  eye  when  he  first  looked  in.    It  was  the 
discovery  of  this  tomb  which  led  to  all  the 
subsequent  excavations  at  Cometo.     When 
the  dead  or  their  ashes  were  deposited  in 
sarcophagi,  it  was  common  for  them  to  be 
represented   in  eflBgy  on   the  lids.      The 
figures  on  these  sarcophagi  and  urns  are  gen- 
erally represented  reclining,  as  if  at  a  ban- 
quet, with  patertB  in  their  hands.     Some- 
times the  females  have,  instead,  an  egg  or  a 
piece  of  fruit.      The  flesh  was  frequently 
painted  of  a  deep  red,  a  color  symbolical  of 
the  beatified  state  of  the  departed. 

Quoe  inter  Augustus  recumbena 
Purpurea  bibit  ore  nectar. 

Among  the  Egyptians  and  Eastern  na- 
tions, also,  red  was  the  conventional  color 
by  which  male  rank  and  dignity  were  indi- 
cated, as  we  may  see  from  EzckieU  i^'siJi^  VA>> 
15.    One    interesting    circumst*^^^^  '^^^^ 
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these  effigies  U,  that  thej  seem  very  gener- 
ally to  have  been  portraita  of  tlie  deceased. 

■*  One  of  theM!  lunfro  sarcopliap  is  ftmong  tlie 
Rneft  1  liBve  neen  execuled  in  lliin  coarse  male- 
tIbI.  On  tlie  lid  ties  a  man  or  middle  a^,  a  trne 
obtms  Elrureiis — Ivrgidiis  epulis — with  'fair 
round  bellv,  with  giKxl  capon  lined.'  reclining, 
hair-^tnpctT,  on  the  feBtive  conch.  His  face,  as 
usnal  Willi  titeae  aepulcliral  efligiea,  haa  eo  mach 
individuality  of  character,  thnt  none  can  doubt 
its  being  a  portrait.  A  alriking  face  it  is  too, 
with  commanding  brow,  Urge  aquiline  no«e, 
mouth  speaking  intellieence  and  decision,  though 
tomcwljnt  BCDSDal  witlial,  and  an  air  of  dignitj 
about  the  whole  countenance,  marking  him  an  an 
arittocrat,  one  of  the  patrea  conscripii  of  Tus- 
cania.  No  inacription  seta  fuith  but  name,  pedi- 
gree, or  age."— (i.  p,  448.) 

In  the  tomb  of  the  great  Velimnns,  or 
Yolumnian  family,  at  Perugia,  the  family 
likeness  am  be  traced  in  the  efligiea  upon 
their  sepulchral  urns.  On  the  fiidce  of  the 
urns  aac  sarcophagi  subjects  of  Greek  my- 
thology are  frequently  represented  ia  reUef, 
though  such  subjects  are  never  found  paint- 
ed on  the  walls.  The  Greek  names  some- 
times occur  in  very  curious  forms.  Thus 
Orestes  is  Urste;  Ctytsimnestra,  Clutmstra; 
Py lades,  Puluctre, 

Wc  must  forbear  entering  on  any  de- 
scription of  the  miscellaneous  articles  found 
in  these  sepulchres,  from  shields  and  spears 
down  to  jointed  wooden  clogs.  Extremely 
rich  and  beautiful  jewelry  and  golden  orna- 
ments are  soraeUmes  met  with.  In  the 
RegnUni-Gnkssi  tomb,  at  Ccrretri,  was 
found  a  collection  of  golden  omaments  of 
extraordinary  richness  and  beauty.  There 
were  a  head-dress,  a  large  breastplate  beau- 
tifully embossed,  a  finely  twisted  chain,  and 
a  necklace  of  very  long  joints,  earrings  of 
great  length,  a  pair  of  massive  bracelets  of 
exquisite  filagree  work,  eighteen  fibitla  or 
brooches,  sundry  rings,  and  fragments  of 
gold  fringes  and  lamina.  It  is  but  rarely, 
however,  that  treasures  of  tliis  kind  are  met 
with,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  have  been  entered  and  rifled  ages 
since,  though  by  whom  is  now  only  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  plunderers,  however, 
left  what  to  the  antiqunrj-  is  of  more  value 
than  gold  brooches  or  chains — namely,  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  painted  pottery, 
great  quantities  of  which  have  been  re- 
covered, an<l  furnish  us  with  the  most  inter- 
esting records  of  the  progress  of  art,  and 
especially  of  Hellenic  art,  among  the  Etrus- 
cans. We  have  space  only  for  one  or  two 
remarks  oa  tliis  subject,  the  substance  of  i 
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which  we  take  from  Mr.  Dennis's  "  Intro- 
duction." The  painted  vaees,  generally 
speaking,  admit  of  being  arranged  in  three 
different  classes,  or  schools  of  art,  com- 
monly styled  the  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and 
Greek,  though  these  names  are  by  no  meana 
happily  chosen,  and  tend  greatly  to  mislead. 
The  vases  of  tlie  first  class  are  the  ear- 
liest, as  is  indicated  by  the  rudeness  of  the 
workmanship.  The  figures  are  painted  in 
black  or  rather  brown,  on  the  yellow  ground 
of  the  clay.  The  subjects  are  wild  beaau 
and  oriental  monsters,  such  as  sphinxes,  chi- 
majras,  griffons,  centaurs,  A:c.,  and  some- 
times demons  or  genii,  or  the  four  winged 
diiinjties  of  the  East.  The  characteristics 
of  this  style  are  certainly  not  exclusively 
Egyptian.  The  ^tle  of  the  second  class  is 
quite  as  incorrect,  as  vases  of  the  kind  de- 
signated by  it  are  found  not  only  in  Etruria, 
but  in  Campania,  and  in  still  greater  abund- 
ance in  Bicily.  The  subjects  and  inscrip- 
tions are  Greek,  though  of  an  archaic  style. 
The  figures  are  painted  in  bbck  on  the  yel- 
low or  reddish  ground  of  the  clay.  "  The 
design  is  stiff,  hard,  severe,  and  full  of  coa> 
veniionaliLy ;  the  attitudes  are  rigid  and  con- 
strained, often  impossible,  the  muscles  are 
amusingly  exaggerated ;  the  hands  and  feet 
preposterously  elongated."  (vol.  i.  p.  80.) 
The  subjects  depicted  are  scenes  of  the 
Hellenic  mythology,  or  races  and  games 
such  as  took  place  at  the  Panathenaic  festi- 
vals. Indeed,  some  of  the  vases  are  shown 
by  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  given  u 
prices  in  the  Attic  games.  The  third  class  ' 
exhibit  the  perfection  of  Hellenic  art.  The 
subjects  are  commonly  Gt^ck  myths,  or  re- 
presentations of  Greek  mannera.  The  fig- 
ures are  left  of  tlie  natural  color  of  the 
ciny,  the  ground  being  painted  black.  It 
has  long  been  disputed  whether  these  Tasea 
were  produced  in  Etruria,  or  imported  from 
Athens  and  Corinth.  Mr,  Dennis  agrees 
rather  with  those  who  hold  the  former  opin- 
ion. The  vast  quantities  found,  nnd  the 
fact  that  there  are  peculiarities  of  style 
marking  the  different  locahties  where  they 
are  found,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
their  having  been  all  importations,  though 
there  can  be  no  question  that  some  are  of 
foreign  manufacture.  The  inscriptions,  too, 
frequently  represent  the  names  in  forms 
which  no  Greek  would  have  written. — 
''  Sometimes  a  genuine  inscription  appears 
to  have  been  incorrectly  copied,  the  blun- 
ders being  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
made  by  Greeks.  Many  have  Etruscan 
monograms  beneath  the  foot,  scnitclied  in 
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the  clay  apparently  before  it  was  baked." 
Gerhard  distinguishes  three  classes  of  these 
vases — 1.  Those  purely  Greek.  2r  Those 
also  Greek,  but  modified  as  if  by  Greek  re- 
sidents in  Etruria.  3.  Those  of  Etruscan 
manufacture  in  imitation  of  Greek,  That 
Greek  artists  were  settled  in  Etruria  is  evi- 
dent from  the  legend  of  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
grammos  accompanying  Demaratus.  Re- 
sides the  classes  above  enumerated,  6ome 
are  purely  Etruscan,  having  both  Etruscan 
subjects  and  Etruscan  inscriptions.  For  a 
knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  mythology^  one 
of  the  most  interesting  class  of  relics  con- 
sists of  the  bronze  specchi  or  mirrors,  on 
the  inside  of  which  such  subjects  are  fre- 
quently delineated. 

Though  so  much  has  been  d6ne  in  the 
way  of  bringing  to  light  the  extant  monu- 
ments of  Etruscan  civilization,  Etruria,  like 
many  other  parts  of  Italy,  is,  to  a  large  ex- 


tent, an  unexplored  country.  The  striking 
discoveries  made  irithin  the  last  few  years 
are  sufficient  to  show  this.  If  future  ex- 
plorations are  to  be  conducted  with  success, 
they  must  be  undertaken  by  travellers  pos- 
sessed of  energy,  scholarship,  and  soimd 
sense,  like  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dennis. 
For  what  he  has  already  done,  he  deserv.es 
the  acknowledgments  of  every  lover  of  an- 
tiquity. In  closing  our  notice  of  his  work, 
we  hive  only  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
pictorial  illustrations  are  so  few.  Why,  for 
instance,  have  we  no  engravings  of  the  cele- 
brated paintings  in  the  Tarquinian  tombs? 
The  omission  is  the  less  excusable,  as  the 
author  finds  fault  with  Mrs.  Gray  for  her  in- 
accurate representation  of  them.  By  a  ju- 
dicious abridgment  of  some  excrescences  of 
style,  in  various  passages,  abundant  room 
might  be  found  in  a  subsequent  edition. 


THE  PER-CENTAGE  OF  POETRY   THAT  WILL   PROBABLY 

ENDURE. 


When  we  look  back  upon,  the  havoc  which 
two  hundred  years  have  made  in  the  ranks 
of  our  immortals — and  the  accumulation  of 
more  good  works  than  there  is  time  to  pe- 
ruse— we  cannot  help  being  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  which  lies  before  the  writers  of  the 
present  day.  There  never  was  an  age  so 
prolific  of  popular  poetry  as  that  in  which 
we  now  live.  The  last  ten  years  has  pro- 
duced, we  think,  ^u  rtnnual  supply  of  about 
ten  thousand  lines  of  good  staple  poetry — 
poetry  from  the  very  first  hands,  and  as 
likely  to  be  permanent  as  present  success 
can  make  it.  Now  if  this  goes  on  for  a 
hundred  years  longer,  what  a  task  will 
await  the  poetical  readers  of  1919!  Our 
living  poets  will  then  be  nearly  as  old  as 
Pope  and  Swift  are  at  present — and  if  Scott, 
and  Byron,  and  Campbell  have  already  cast 
Pope  and  Swift  a  good  deal  into  the  shade, 
in  what  form  and  dimensions  are  they  them- 
selves likely  to  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
our  great-grandchildren  ?  The  thought,  we 
own,  is  a  little  appalling;  and  we  confess 


w6  see  nothing  better  to .  imagine  than  that 
they  may  find  a  comfortable  place  in  some 
new  collection  of  specimens — the  centenary 
of  the  present  publication.  There  shall 
posterity  still  hang  with  rapture  on  the  half 
of  Campbell — and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron 
— and  the  sixth  of  Scott — and  the  scattered 
tithes  of  Crabbe — and  the  three  per  cent,  of 
Soutbey — while  some  good-natured  critic 
shall  sit  in  our  mouldering  chair,  and  more 
than  half  prefer  them  to  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  superseded !  It  is  a  hyper- 
bole of  good-nature,  however,  we  fear,  to 
ascribe  to  them  even  those  dimensions  at  the 
end  of  a  century.  After  a  lapse  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  are  afraid  to 
think  of  the  space  they  may  have  shrunk 
into.  We  have  no  Shakspeare,  alas!  to 
shed  a  never-setting  light  on  his  contempo- 
raries; and  if  we  continue  to  write  and 
rhyme  at  the  present  rate  for  two  hundred 
years  longer,  there  must  be  some  new  art  of 
short-hand  reading  invented — or  ^Jis.  ^^^s^sssss^^ 
will  be  given  up  in  despair* — ^i^o^^^^^^v 
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From    Chamberi'i    Jovrnal. 


USE   AND   ABUSE   OF    MEDICINE. 


BY   A  PHYSICIAK. 


The  Eoglisb  public  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  tb^  mere  administration  of  medi- 
cine. Tbey  appear  to  tbink  that  for  every 
complaint  medicine  is  to  be  taken ;  that  tbe 
chief,  if  not  tbe  only  duty  of  a  medical  man, 
is  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs  ;  and 
that  medicine  is  tbe  sole  cause  of  every 
change  in  a  disease,  whether  for  better  or 
worse,  which  follows  tbe  use  of  it.  In  all 
this  there  is  much  error.  An  illustration  will 
at  once  show  what  is  meant,  and  prove  its 
truth.  Take  a  case  of  indigestion.  The  dis- 
ease may  have  arisen  from  excess  or  impro- 
priety in  eating  or  drinking,  or  from  some 
other  bad  habit  continued  through  ignorance, 
necessity,  or  self-indulgence.  In  the  majori- 
ty of  such  cases,  if  the  cause  be  removed, 
the  suffering  will  cease.  If  the  medical  man, 
however,  were  to  content  himself  with  point- 
ing out  the  cause,  and  directing  the  patient 
to  avoid  it,  and  were  to  prescribe  no  medi- 
cine, such  is  the  inveterate  expectation  of 
physic,  that  most  patients  would  go  away 
dissatisfied.  Medicine  is  therefore  given,  to- 
gether with  directions  to  avoid  the  mjurious 
habit ;  the  patient  recovers,  and  the  drugs 
get  the  credit.  Too  often  the  cause  is  re- 
peated, and  the  same  process  of  cure  is  again 
and  again  submitted  to.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  cases  of  indigestion  belong  to 
the  class  from  which  the  above  example  is 
taken.  There  are  some  in  which  the  cause 
may  not  admit  of  being  removed;  those 
arising  from  mental  anxiety,  for  instance; 
others  in  which,  owing  to  great  debility  in 
the  stomach,  the  suffering  is  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  offense.  In  both  these  medi- 
cine may  be  legitimately  and  usefully  era- 
ployed  to  palliate  suffering,  until  time  can 
be  gained  for  effecting  a  more  radical  cure  by 
other  means. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  there  is  great 
power  in  the  human  body  to  throw  off  dis- 
ease,  and  to  restore  health,  without  any  help. 


when  the  cause  is  temporary,  and  has  ceased 
to  operate.  This  power  alone  is  sufficient  to 
cure  many  diseases,  not  merely  the  trifling, 
but  even  in  many  instances  the  more  severe 
ones.  Suppose  a  cold  has  been  taken,  and 
the  subject  of  it  is  a  little  feverish.  In  the 
mass  of  cases  the  patient  will  get  well  with- 
out any  medical  assistance.  The  duty  of 
the  medical  man,  if  called  in,  is  to  find  out 
whether  there  be  any  serious  disease:  if 
there  be,  he  will  treat  it ;  if  not,  little  fur- 
ther may  be  needed.  He  may  palliate  suf- 
fering, and  may  shorten  the  illness — ^both 
good  things ;  but  nature  would  effect  a  cure 
without  him.  Again,  suppose  a  case  of  meas- 
les, scarlet  fever,  or  typhus  fever.  The  dis- 
ease has  arisen  from  a  contagious  poison,  and 
it  will  run  a  certain  course.  Some  cases  are 
very  mild.  In  these  the  medical  man  has 
little  to  do  but  to  keep  the  patient  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  if  the 
ease  becomes  more  severe.  Each  of  these 
diseases  is  liable  to  become  complicated  with 
serious  internal  changes,  or  with  a  dangerous 
failing  of  the  strength.  A  case  that  is  mild 
to-day  may  be  severe  to-morrow.  The 
prompt  attention  of  a  professional  man  in 
these  circumstances  may  save  life.  If  it 
were  known,  however,  beforehand  that  the 
case  would  be  mild,  it  might  be  safely  left 
to  nature.  In  the  case  of  typhus,  it  will  be 
important  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  attack, 
with  a  view  to  its  removal,  or  to  the  removal 
of  other  members  of  the  family  from  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  Suppose,  lastly,  a 
case  of  erysipelas.  It  may  be  the  most  tri- 
fling or  the  most  serious  disease  imaginable. 
Many  cases  are  so  mild,  that  they  might  very 
safely  be  left  to  themselves ;  others  are  so 
severe,  as  to  bafile  the  highest  professional 
skill.  How  often  do  we  find  the  cure  of  the 
trifling  cases  ascribed  wholly  to  the  drugs 
taken,  whether  from  the  hand  of  a  regular 
or  an  irregular  practitioner ;  whether  in  the 
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ordinary  doses  of  the  allopath,  or  in  the  in- 
conceivable dilutions  of  the  homoeopath. 

The  habit  of  looking  to  physic  for  eveiy- 
thing,  and  of  taking  it  to  excess,  prevails 
much  more  in  England  than  in  Scotland ;  and 
the  difference  depends  veiy  much  upon  the 
difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  two  countries.  Originally, 
the  English  apothecary  was  a  dispenser  of 
medicines  only,  and  not  a  medical  practition- 
er :  he  compounded  physicians*  prescrip- 
tions. About  the  close  of  th^  seventeenth 
oentury,  the  apothecaries  in  London  and  its 
neighborhood  began  generally  to  prescribe, 
as  well  as  to  dispense  medicines. 

The  encroachment  was  resisted  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  ;  and  from  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1724,  defending  the  apotheca- 
ries, it  seems  that  they  only  claimed  permis- 
sion to  prescribe  for  the  poor.  Even  so 
lately  as  1812,  the  parties  who  were  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  present  Apothecaries' 
Act  express  the  opinion,  **  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sick  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible under  the  superintendence  of  the  phy- 
sician.'' Since  1815,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  examinations  instituted  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  have  been  gradually 
improved ;  so  that  the  apothecary  of  the 
present  day,  mstead  of  being  ignorant  of 
physic,  as  his  prototype  was,  is  a  well-edu- 
cated medical  man ;  and,  in  point  of  attain- 
ment, may  fairly  rank  with  the  surgeon. 

Whilst  the  education  of  the  apothecary 
has  been  thus,  improving,  and  his  position 
changing  from  that  of  a  dispenser  of  medi- 
cines to  a  medical  practitioner,  the  mode  of 
remunerating  him  has  not  changed  corres- 
pondingly. The  old  apothecary  appears  to 
have  been  paid  for  his  medicines  only,  no 
account  being  taken  of  his  visits  or  advice ; 
for  it  has  been  only  very  recently  decided  by 
the  judges  that  a  licentiate  of  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Company  can  legally  claim  compensa- 
tion for  his  visits  and  his  time.  Many  are 
still  paid  almost  exclusively  by  their  charges 
for  medicine,  and  nearly  all  look  to  this  as 
the  chief  source  of  their  income.  A  very 
few  charge  cost-price  only  for  their  drugs, 
deriving  their  gains  from  charges  for  their 
visits.  A  still  smaller  number  of  general 
practitioners  supply  no  medicines,  but  write 
prescriptions,  and  are  paid  solely  for  their 
visits  and  time. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  practitioner  who 
is  remunerated  chiefly  by  payments  for  medi- 
cine, is  not  only  subjected  to  the  temptation, 
but  is  often  really  obliged  to  send  more  med- 
icine than  is  needed,  m  order  to  be  able  to 


live.  It  is  not  meant  that  medicine  is  sent 
which  will  do  harm,  but  patients  are  often 
called  upon  to  swallow  innocent,  though  not 
always  agreeable  drugs,  instead  of  being  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  really  useful  article — 
namely,  the  medical  man's  time  and  skill.  A 
community  so  trained  of  course  think  all 
this  medicine  useful  and  necessary  ;  an  irra- 
tional faith  in  its  powers  is  fostered ;  and 
they  would  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  man 
who  should  adopt  the  more  straightforward 
and  honest  practice  of  sending  them  no  more 
drugs  than  are  good  for  them.  The  evil  is 
not  confined  to  the  public :  it  has  been 
equally  felt  by  the  medical  man.  He  has 
been  a  petty  trader  rather  than  a  profes- 
sional man  ;  his  self-respect  has  been  lessen- 
ed by  having  to  supply  under  really  false 
pretenses,  and  to  charge  for  an  article  not 
wanted ;  his  position  in  public  estimation  has 
been  lowered  by  the  gradual  discovery  of 
the  real  state  of  things ;  and  too  often  an 
unfounded  degree  of  confidence  in  drugs  has 
been  fostered  in  his  own  mind.  He  gives 
physic  for  the  sake  of  the  pay,  until  he  ends 
by  believing  in  its  necessity.  A  habit  of 
meddlesome  activity  is  apt  to  be  engendered, 
by  which  not  a  few  patients  are  made  worse 
instead  of  better.  His  practice  also  suffers ; 
for  the  public,  finding  themselves  dosed  with 
unnecessary  drugs,  often  run  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  and  losing  all  confidence  in 
them,  and  in  regular  practitioners,  fly  to  hy* 
dropathy,  homoeopathy,  and  other  forms  of 
error  or  imposture. 

In  Scotland  a  different  state  of  things  has 
prevailed.  There  they  have  druggists,  sur-* 
geons,  and  physicians,  but  no  apothecaries. 
The  surgeons  sometimes  supply  their  own 
medicines,  charging  a  low  price  for  them, 
but  more  frequently  they  only  prescribe. 
The  duties  of  the  *  general  practitioner'  are 
performed  by  surgeons,  often  by  physicians, 
who  in  that  case  charge  only  a  small  fee  ; 
and  very  commonly  by  gentlemen  possessing 
at  the  same  time  a  surgeon's  diploma  and  a 
physician's  degree.  Most  of  the  leadinff 
physicians  in  Scotland  are  "family  physicians ' 
in  a  great  number  of  families — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  the  only  medical  attendants.  At 
the  same  time,  being  the  most  eminent  men 
of  their  body,  they  are  applied  to  as  **  con- 
sulting practitioners"  in  cases  of  greater  diffi- 
culty or  danger.  The  physician  in  Scotland 
retains  the  place  which  he  has  always  held, 
whereas  in  England  he  has  been  almost  su- 
perseded as  a  "  family  physician"  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  apothecary,  «x!^'W'>s^  \rs^ 
often  regarded  as  a  consul  tir^fe^'^S^^'^''^^'^^^^^ 
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only.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  temp- 
tation to  give  unnecessary  quantities  of  med- 
icine has  been  much  less  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  that  this  fact  will  explain  the 
corresponding  difference  in  the  habits  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  public  in  the  two 
countries. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  simple.  Let 
the  public  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
money  which  they  pay  to  a  medical  man 
ought  to  be  given  chiefly  for  his  time  and 
skill,  rather  than  for  drugs.  Except  in  re- 
i^ote  country  districts,  it  would  probably  be 
an  advantage  if  medical  men  kept  no  drugs, 
but  only  wrote  prescriptions.  This  would 
remove  every  temptation  to  the  evils  whfch 
have  been  described,  and  would  also  render 
the  professional  intercourse  of  the  >consul ting 
and  general  practitioner  more  satisfactory. 
When  two  medical  men  agree  upon  a  plan 
of  treatment,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power 
of  one  of  the  two  to  yield  to  the  temptation, 
which  may  be  presented  in  various  ways,  to 
adopt  a  different  practice  from  that  which 
has  been  settled  between  them. 

Whilst  the  evils  adverted  to  admit  of  reme- 
dy^ there  is  another  class  of  evils  far  less 
remediable,  not  arising  from  the  abuse  of 
medicines,  but  still  connected  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  medical  men  and  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  v6ry  much  to  be  regretted  that 
even  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity have  not,  and  perhaps  never  can  be 
expected  to  have,  the  knowledge  of  physic 
required  to  enable  them  to  compare  justly 
the  merits  of  one  medical  man  with  another, 
or  of  medical  men  with  quacks.  It  is  the 
right  of  each  person  to  choose  among  a  num- 
ber of  practitioners,  regular  and  irregular, 
the  one  that  he  will  employ,  and  to  choose 
among  rival  systems  that  by  which  he  will 
be  treated.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  few  persons  are  qualified  to  choose 
well.  Their  selection,  even  if  it  happen  to 
be  a  wise  one,  is  more  likely  to  be  determin- 
ed by  bad  than  by  good  reasons.  There  is 
much  truth,  as  well  as  some  exaggeration,  in 
Dr.  Johnson^s  remark,  that  **  a  physician  in  a 
great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of 
fortune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is  for  the 
most  part  totally  casual ;  they  that  employ 
him  know  not  his  excellence  ;  they  that  re- 
ject him  know  not  his  deficience."  This  is  a 
very  discouraging  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
a  scientific  physician,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  member  of  either  of  the  other  learned 
professions.  One  or  two  illustrations,  taken 
from  actual  observation,  will  show  the  kind 
of  difficulties  which  the  public  encounter. 


and  by  which  they  are  liable  to  be  mb- 
led. 

The  cure  of  a  patient  is  accounted,  and, 
with  due  precautbns,  ought  to  be  accounted, 
a  proof  of  skill.  But  the  recovery  of  a  pa- 
tient is  not  always  a  proof  of  skill,  nor  even 
of  the  absence  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner ;  for  to  keep  a  patient  from 
immediate  death  is  only  one  part  of  a  medi- 
cal man's  duty.  Take,  as  an  example,  rheu- 
matic fever.  The  patient's  suffering  is  ex- 
cruciating, yet  he  seldom  dies  during  the  at- 
tack. Suppose  two  similar  cases,  treated  by 
two  different  medical  men,  or  one  by  a  regu- 
lar, and  one  by  an  irregular  practitioner. 
Both  patients  will  probably  escape  death, 
and  both  the  practitioners  will  therefore  pro- 
bably be  accounted  skillful.  But  on  fuHher 
inquiry,  it  may  be  found' that  one  case  lasted 
four  or  five  days  only,  the  other  twenty  or 
thirty.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  saved  a  patient 
several,  weeks  of  agony  ?  Both,  however, 
at  last  resume  their  duties.  It  may  then  be 
found  that  the  one  can  do  anything  that  he 
was  able  to  do  before  his  illness,  and  with 
the  same  comfort ;  whilst  the  other  begins 
to  suffer,  sooner  or  later,  from  symptoms 
which  tuin  out  to  have  their  origin  in  disease 
of  the  heart,  left  by  the  rheumatism.  Both 
these  cases  were  reputed  to  be  "  cured,**  but 
surely  the  cure  was  a  very  different  thing  in 
the  two  cases.  The  one  patient  continues 
well ;  the  other  is  an  invalid  from  the  first, 
and  after  a  few  years,  dies  of  dropsy :  yet  the 
public  know  no  difference. 

The  disease  to  be  treated  tnay  be  an  tii- 
curable  one.  Patients  or  their  friends  are 
too  ready  to  think  that  it  does  not  matter  by 
whom  an  incurable  disease  is  treated.  There 
is  the  greatest  difference,  however,  in  the 
amount  of  suffering  to  be  endured,  and  in  th« 
length  of  life  in  such  cases,  according  as  the 
treatment  is  judicious  or  otherwise.  But  the 
greatest  difference  between  different  medical 
men,  and  especially  between  medical  men 
and  quacks,  in  incurable  diseases,  as  well  as 
in  others,  is  in  their  skill  in  finding  out  what 
the  disease  is ;  in  other  words,  in  what  is 
technically  termed  the  art  of  diagnosis.  An 
ignorant  medical  man,  conscious  of  his  infe- 
nority  to  abler  ones  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, often  plumes  himself  upon  being  still 
able  to  treat  disease  as  well  as  they  can. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  both  in  curable 
and  incurable  cases,  the  correct  treatment 
must  be  based  upon  correct  diagnosis  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  man  who  is  inferior  in  the 
one  art,  must,  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,  be 
mferior  in  the  other  ako.      A  patient  seeks 
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advice,  and,  without  perhaps  suspecting  it, 
is  in  the  early  sta^e  of  consumption.  How 
much  may  depend  upon  the  positive  discov- 
ery of  the  real  disease !  To  say  nothing  of 
cure — which,  if  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  at  all, 
can  only  be  in  the  earliest  period — nor  of  the 
prolongation  of  Ufe  by  judicious  change  of 
climate,  the  discovery  of  the  disease  may 
affect  the  question  of  marriage,  of  entering 
into  or  leaving  business,  and  of  life  insurance. 
Again,  another  patient  seeks  advice  who  sus- 
pects that  he  is  consumptive.  A  man  un- 
skilled in  diagnosis  can  only  give  an  equivo- 
cal answer  to  the  inquiries  made,  whilst  an- 
other, better  informed,  may  be  able  to  state 
absolutely  that  the  disease  is  not  consump- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
disease,  and  so  may  dissipate  at  once  the 
fearful  anxiety  of  the  sufferer  and  his  family. 

Another  patient  suffers  from  dropsy.  One 
man  treats  it  by  rule,  and  for  the  time  gets 
rid  of  it,  but  does  no  more.  Another  dis- 
covers the  cause  of  it,  and  gives  the  patient 
such  further  directions  as  may  prolong  his 
life  for  years.  A  patient  is  the  subject  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  but  does  not  know  it. 
A  man  who  can  detect  it  is  able  to  apprise 
him  of  it,  to  warn  him  against  injurious  or 
dangerous  habits,  and  so  to  prolong  his  life, 
and  enable  him  to  make  arrangements  in 
anticipation  of  a  sudden  death.  Another 
patient  fears  that  his  heart  is  diseased,  and 
seeks  to  have  the  question  determined.  A 
practitioner,  skilled  in  diagnosis,  may  be  able 
with  certainty  to  assure  him  that  the  disease 
is  only  nervous  palpitation,  and  is  wholly 
free  from  danger. 

In  curable  diseases  the  importance  of  skill 
io  diagnosis  is  even  greater  than  in  incurable 
ones.  A  patient  is  the  subject  of  scurvy. 
One  man  does  not  know  the  disease,  and 
cannot  therefore  treat  it,  and  the  patient 
dies.  Another  sees  what  it  is,  gives  lemon- 
juice,  restores  health  in  a  month,  and  then 
points  out  the  causes  from  which  it  has 
arisen,  and  thereby  enables  the  patient  to 
avoid  the  disease  in  future.  The  ignorant 
medical  man  and  the  impudent  quack,  if 
asked  the  question,  will  no  doubt  answer  that 
they  can  cure  scurvy  as  well  as  the  ablest  man 
in  the  land.  So  they  can,  when  they  are 
told  that  the  case  to  be  treated  is  scurvy ; 
but  ere  they  discover  this  the  patient  dies. 

A  female  seeks  advice  with  a  pain  in  the 
side.  One  man  sees  in  it  a  pleurisy,  bleeds 
the  patient,  and  throws  her  down  for  months. 
Another  sees  it  is  a  nervous  pain,  strength- 
ens the  patient,  and  cures  her  in  a  month. 

A  patient  is  seized  with  symptoms  of  high 


fever.  One  practitioner  sees  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  typhus,  husbands  the  strength, 
and  saves  him.  Another  believes  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  internal  inflammation,  bleeds 
largely,  and  so  takes  away  that  power  which 
alone  could  resist  the  fatal  poison  of  the  dis- 
ease. All  these  instances  are  taken  fix)m 
observation ;  and  the  same  observation  has 
shown  that  the  patient  and  friends  rarely 
see  the  difference  betw«en  the  two  prac- 
titioners, and  that  they  not  unfrequently 
blame  and  discard  the  skillful  one,  and  laud 
and  patronize  the  ignorant  or  the  dishonest 
one. 

A  medical  man  is  often  very  unduly  praised 
or  blamed  for  changes  which  arise  from  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  with  which 
he  may  have  nothing  to  do.  The  same  dis- 
ease runs  a  very  different  course  in  different 
cases,  from  causes  with  which  we  are  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted,  and  quite  independently 
of  any  difference  in  treatment.  The  course 
of  consumption  will  afford  a  good  illustration 
of  this  truth.  One  case  will  get  rapidly  and 
progressively  worse,  and  will  end  fatally  in  a 
few  months,  whatever  treatment  is  adopted. 
Another  case  will  begin  and  go  on  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
the  patient  will  then  improve,  and  perhaps 
appear  to  get  well.  After  a  time  he  re- 
lapses again ;  and  these  alternations  of  com- 
parative health  and  severe  suffering  may 
occur  many  times,  and  the  disease  be  pro- 
tracted over  a  period  of  many  years,  ending 
fatally  at  last.  The  medical  man  commonly 
gets  the  credit  of  bebg  the  cause  of  each 
change,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  and  is 
praised  or  blamed  accordingly.  Such  cases 
are  a  fertile  source  of  reputation  to  irregular 
practitioners,  who  claim  credit  for  the  im- 
provement, and  easily  find  something  or 
some  person,  to  blame  for  t)l^  aggravation  of 
the  disease. 

A  surgeon  is  consulted  in  the  early  stage 
of  a  serious  disease.  The  nature  of  it  is  yet 
doubtful ;  he  may  think  the  case  trifling. 
The  illness  goes  on ;  the  patient  becomes 
worse ;  consults  another  surgeon.  The  na* 
ture  of  the  disease  has  then  become  plain, 
and  is  announced  accordingly.  The  first 
surgeon  is  accounted  a  blunderer,  the  second 
skillful ;  yet  the  very  reverse  may  be  true. 

A  surgeon  makes  a  clear  mistake ;  the 
patient  finds  out  that  he  has  done  so,  blames 
and  discards  his  adviser  fotever.  The  sur- 
geon may,  notwithstanding,  be  a  very  able 
and  a  very  skillful  man.  There  is  no  tnan 
living  who  does  not  make  mistakes  some- 
times. 
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Two  medical  men  are  consulted  in  suc- 
cession ;  each  gives  a  different  opinion.  The 
patient  almost  invariably  assumes  that  the 
iecond  is  right,  and  blames  the  first.  If  the 
two  men  previously  occupied  an  equal  profes- 
sional station,  the  one  opinion  should  still  be 
regarded  as  equally  good  with  the  other,  until 
further  evidence  has  shown  which  was  Hght. 

Another  error  consists  in  supposing  that 
a  medical  man  cannot  have  acquired  much 
experience  until  he  is  considerably  advanced 
in  life.  The  frequent  consequence  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  adage — **  A  physician  cannot 
earn  his  bread  until  he  has  no  teeth  to  eat 
it."  The  late  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Liston, 
has  well  exposed  this  error  in  the  following 
words  :  **  Years  are  not  the  measure  of  ex- 
perience. It  does  not  follow  that  the  older 
the  surgeon  is,  the  more  experienced  and 
trustworthy  he  must  be.  The  greatest 
number  of  well-assorted  facts  on  a  particular 
subject  constitutes  experience,  whether  these 
facts  have  been  culled  in  five  years  or  in 
fifty."  One  man  advantageously  placed  may 
have  seen  more  patients  at  the  age  of  thirty 
than  another  has  seen  at  seventy.  But  the 
number  of  patients  seen  is  not  the  only 
guide  to  the  amount  of  experience.  One 
man,  from  natural  ability,  or  mdustry,  or  the 
stimulus  to  think,  furnished  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed,  sees  more  and 
reflects  more,  and  therefore  extracts  more 
experience  from  one  case  than  another  does 
from  a  hundred. 

An  excessive  confidence  in  physic,  if  not 
the  parent,  is  certainly*  the  nurse  of  quackery 
or  irregular  practice,  both  without  and  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  profession.  Whilst  there 
is  suffering  to  be  relieved,  there  will  be  found 
ignorant  and  weak  men,  who  deceive  them- 
selves, and  dishonest  men,  who  deceive 
others,  in  professing  to  have  the  power  of 
relieving  it.  Examples  of  cure  are  adduced, 
circulated,  and  believed,  and  so  the  fame  and 

Sractice  of  the  empiric  are  extended.  We 
o  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  quakery :  the  question  is  too 
large  for  the  end  of  an  article  like  this,  but 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  it  may  not  be  with- 
out their  use. 

Medical  men  and  the  public  commonly 
take  different  views  of  this  subject.  Medical 
men  are  charged  with  professional  prejudices, 
and  with  interested  motives,  which  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  truth.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  that  the  pubhc  are  not  qualified  to 
discern,  until  schooled  by  a  disastrous  ex- 
perience, the  deceptions  practised  upon  them. 
We  believe  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  medi- 


cal men  to  oppose  any  improvement  of  their 
art,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  do  not  think  it 
to  be  so;  and  as  to  professional  prejudice, 
we  ask  for  evidence  ol  the  existence  of  any- 
thing more  than  a  due  measure  of  scientific 
caution.  History  will  show  how  many  in- 
fallible remedies  for  various  diseases  have 
been  vaunted  and  forgotten  :  for  how  many 
improvements  can  history  show  us  that  we 
are  indebted  to  quacks  ? 

But  cures  are  adduced,  and  respectively 
attested.     Facts  are  stubborn  things — how 
are  these  to  be  set  aside  ?     Some  of  them 
are  true,  and  some  of  them  are  false.     The 
history  of  empiricism  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
mental  philosopher.   The  phrenologists  have 
an  organ  of  wonder ;  and  of  the  existence  of 
the  faculty  ascribed  to  this  organ,  we  think 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.     Whatever  is  new 
or  marvellous  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
some  minds ;  to  doubt  the  mar%'el  is  to  rob 
them  of  their  idol.     What  they  love  they 
cling  to  ;  and  without  a  particle  of  conscious 
dbhonesty,  they  will  solemnly  attest  to  be 
true  that  which  is  plainly  and  indubitably 
false.     History  will  place  beyond  the  power 
of  any  to  doubt  the  assertion,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  invent  statements    more  absurd 
and  more  false  than  some  which  have  been 
attested  as  facts  by  intelligent  and  respectable 
persons.     One  instance  of  this  kind  may  be 
given  from  the  life  of  an  individual,  of  the 
value  of  whose  pretensions  most  persons  will 
probably  by  this  time  have  formed  the  same 
opinion.     St.  John  Long  professed  to  have  a 
liniment  which  would  cure  consumption ;  and 
he  declared  it  to   possess  this  remarkable 
property — that  when  rubbed  upon  the  chest, 
it  would  produce  a  sore  upon  the  skin  over 
the  diseased  part  of  the  lung,  but  would  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  the  skin  over  the  sound 
parts.     Many  persons  of  rank,  intelligence, 
and  undoubted  integrity  attested  the  truth  of 
this  statement  in  a  court  of  justice.     Yet  the 
fact  so  attested  was  undoubtedly  false,  and 
few  persons  probably  now  believe  it.     The 
public  caressed  St.  John  Long,  enriched  him, 
and  when,  in  spite  of  his  own  liniment,  he  fell 
a  victim  himself  to  consumption,  they  raised 
a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory.     The 
liniment  still  exists,  and  consumption  finds  as 
many  victims  as  ever.     Can  it  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  medical   men,  whose  pursuits 
necessarily  familiarize  them  with  a  long  suc- 
cession of  such  frauds  or  follies,  should  be 
slow  to  believe  the  reports  of  improbable  or 
impossible  cures,  which  are  propagated  by 
silly,  sanguine,  or  wicked  men,  even  when 
they  are  attested  by  respectable  and  disinter- 
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ested  persons  ?  Bat  some  of  the  recoveries 
are  real:  how  is  the  argument  in  favor  of 
quackery  drawn  from  these  to  be  disposed 
of  ?  The  explanation  will  be  different  in 
different  cases. 

It  is  not  by  the  result  of  a  few  single  cases 
that  the  benefit  of  any  plan  of  treatment  can 
be  judged  of.  It  is  only  by  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  a  large  number  of  cases  treated 
in  one  way,  with  an  equal  number  similarly 
circumstanced,  treated  in  another  way,  that 
the  truth  can  be  arrived  at.  Such  a  com- 
parison the  public  have  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  requisite  knowledge  to  make. 
Take  a  number  of  cases  of  any  curable  dis- 
ease, and  treat  them  all  in  the  worst  possible 
way,  and  a  few  of  them  will  be  almost  sure 
to  get  well.  The  .most  ignorant  quack  will 
therefore  bo  able  to  adduce  some  recoveries, 
which  he  will  parade  as  cures.  Th|3  failures 
he  will  take  care  not  to  talk  about ;  and  no 
other  person  will  think  the  matter  worth  his 
trouble.  Tims  a  number  of  persons  may  die 
who  could  have  been  cured  ;  siill  more  may 
have  been  kept  in  protracted  suffering ;  and 
the  public  can  never  know  these  fjacts.  An 
occasional  recovery,  well- advertised  either  by 
zealous  friends  or  in  the  usual  newspaper 
channel,  will  make  a  reputation  that  will 
often  wear  long  enough  to  accomplish  the 
author's  purpose,  by  filling  his  pocket. 

All  quacks  are  not  to  be  placed  upon  the 
same  level,  nor  are  they  all  without  the 
limits  of  the  medical  profession.  The  essence 
of  quackery  is  one  spirit  assuming  many 
shapes.  Universally  it  ministers  to  the  love 
of  the  marvelloui,  by  its  reports  of  wonder- 
ful cures,  generally  effected  by  some  novel 
means  :  it  profits  by  the  pain  which  doubt, 
or  suspense,  or  absolutely  blighted  hope  in- 
spires ;  and  it  soothes  and  pleases  by  confi- 
dent promises  to  do  that  which  is  impossible. 
It  builds  up  a  reputation  out  of  the  tuinous 
materials  of  the  reputation  of  others  which  it 
has  pulled  down  :  it  creates  a  danger  that  it 
may  have  the  honor  of  removing  it :  it  con- 
jures up  disasters  which  would  have  come 
but  for  its  timely  and  providential  interfer- 
ence: it  blows  its  own  trumpet,  and  per- 
suades or  pays  others  to  blow  for  it :  it  often 
makes  a  profession  of  pure  disinterestedness, 
whilst  it  is. always  purely  selfish,  although  it 
often  for  a  time  ingeniously  hides  the  vice. 

We  will  now  briefly  indicate  a  few  of  the 
ways  by  which  an  explanation  may  be  given 
of  most  of  the  "  cures'*  attributed  to  quacks, 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  they  may 
at  times  do  good  by  accident ;  and  also  that 
many  cures  ascribed  to  the  regular  doctors 


might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  causes  here 
pointed  out : 

1.  The  regulation  of  the  diet — the  omis- 
sion of  excessive  drinking,  or  smoking,  or  the 
correction  of  some  other  bad  habit,  may  have 
done  all  the  good.     Examples :  cases  of  in- 
digestion, nervous  depression,  <$isc.     2.  The 
natural  powers  may  have  effected  a  cure  in 
many  cases,  independently  of,  or  in  spitQ  of 
other  means  employed  at  the  same  time. 
Exaipples:  common  cold,  slight  fever,  mild 
cases  of  er}'sipelas,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
(S^c. ;  and  even  some  more  severe  diseases. 
3.  The,  improvement  may  bo  a  part  of  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease*     Example : 
some  cases  of  consumption,  as  previously  ex- 
plained.    4.  A  trifling  disease  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a  serious  one — as  a  cold  for  con- 
sumption— and  the  latter  disease  may  then 
appear  to  have  been  cured.     So   an  inno- 
cent swelling  may  be  mistaken  for  cancer. 
6.  We  have  known   patients    convalescent 
from  serious  diseases,  before  they  had  re- 
gained their  wonted  strength,  become  im- 
patient, consult  an  irregular  practitioner,  and 
then  give  him  credit  for  the  subsequent  im- 
provement, which   was  simply  due  to  the 
gradual  return  of  health  under  the  influence 
of  natural  causes.     6.  Faith — the  confident 
expectation  of  benefit  cures  many.     This  is 
especially  seen  in  nervous  diseases.     Many 
years  ago  Dr.   Beddoes  and  Sir  H.  Davy 
were  engaged  at  Bristol   in  experimenting 
upon  the  effects  of  breathing  various  gases. 
Sir.  H.  Davy  wished  to  observe  the  effects  of 
the  respiration  of  some  gas  upon  a  patient 
suffering  from  palsy.     Before  using  the  gas, 
be  noted   the  temperature  of  the  patient's 
body,  and  for  this  purpose  he  inserted  the 
bulb  of    a    small   thermometer  under  the 
tongue.     The  man  imagined  this  little  pre- 
limmary  proceeding  to  be  the  means  of  cure, 
and  immediately    declared    himself  cured. 
Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  might  be 
culled  from  the  records  of  science.     7.  In- 
judicious medical  men  not  unfrequently  do 
harm,  as  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  other- 
wise depressing  patients  who  really  require 
support.      Suppose   a   homceopathist   then 
called  in,  and  doing  what  we  take  leave  to 
assume  as  nothing,  the  patient  may  gain  time 
to  recover  strength,  and  appears  to  be  bene- 
fited.    8.  There  are  some  diseases  which  we 
have  little  or  no  power  to  curCt  but  which 
ordinarily  cease  after  a  time  of  themselves — 
such  is  the  suffering  produced  by  the  pass- 
ing of  gall-stones.    A  patient  may  have  been 
treated  for  months  by  a  sut^'^^  ^>^55c^s^ 
benefit ;  another  sui^eon  or  »•  ^^^^^^^ 
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consulted.  The  disease  cea86s  sooner  or 
later  spontaneously,  and  the  last-comer  takes 
the  credit,  which  is  due  to  neither,  but  solely 
to  nature. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  guard  against  an 
inference  which  would  not  be  warranted,  but 
which  an  inattentive  reader  might  draw  from 
what  has  been  said — namely,  that  we  have 
no  faith  in  drugs.  Although  we  do  not  be- 
lieve much  which  is  currently  received,  both 
in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  we  have  the 
firmest  faith  in  the  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  the  proper  use  of  drugs.  We  will  refer 
to  a  few  facts,  as  examples  only  of  the  kind 
of  evidence  upon  which  our  faith  rests.  We 
appeal,  then:  1.  To  the  case  of  ague.  It 
will  go  on  for  months  if  left  to  nature ;  it 
will  ruin  the  general  health,  and  destroy  life. 
It  may  be  stopped  in  most  instances,  at  al- 
most any  period  of  its  course,  by  a  single 
dose  of  quinine,  and  almost  always  by  a  very 
small  number  of  doses.  2.  To  cases  of 
anoemia  or  bloodlessness.  A  girl  blanched, 
feeble  and  useless,  becomes  rosy,  strong, 
and  fit  for  work  under  the  use  of  a  short 
course    of    iron.       3.    To    the    immediate 


benefit  often  afforded  by  opium  in  asth- 
ma, colic,  neuralgia,  (tic,)  rheumatism,  and 
many  other  spasmodic  aud  painful  dis- 
eases. 4.  To  the  benefit  of  opium  in  de- 
lirium tremens — the  trembling  delirium  of 
drunkards.  A  furious  maniac^  restored  to 
reason  by  a  few  doses  of  this  druff.  5.  To 
the  benefit  of  opium  and  other  astringents  in 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  6.  To  the  utility 
of  iodine  in  many  cases  of  swelled  neck, 
(bronchocele.)  *I.  To  the  utility  of  arsenic 
in  various  diseases  of  the  skin ;  of  sulphur  in 
the  itch ;  of  various  drugs  in  St.  Vitu8*8 
dance,  and  in  losses  of  blood  from  different 
parts  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  utility  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  certain  forms  of  fever. 

These  facts  might  be  increased,  if  neces- 
sary, to  any  reasonable  amount.  They  are 
simple  enough,  and  common  enough  to  be 
verified  by  any  one,  and  they  admit  of  no 
dispute.  We  invite  those  who  doubt  the 
utility  of  drugs ,  to  seek  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  them,  and  to  reflect  upon  them, 
with  a  simple  desire  to  find  out  the  truth, 
and  we  will  answer  for  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  will  be  forced  to  come. 
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Alfred  B.  Stueet,  the  author  of  the 
new  poem,  **  Frontenac,"  is  descended  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families 
in  tlie  State  of  Connecticut,  United  States — 
one  which  has  held  its  place  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  and  enrolled  among  its 
members  learned  scholars  and  eminent  di- 
vines. It  sprang  from  an  ancient  English 
family,  one  member  of  which,  Sir  Thomas 
Street,  was,  in  1681,  (reign  of  Charles  II.,) 
H  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  while  some  of  the  name  are 
still  found  in  the  church  and  army  in  Eng- 
land. In  Sussex,  an  old  grey  ivy-clad  edi- 
fice is  still  ill  existence,  called  "  Street 
Church,"  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey, and  a  Rectory  of  Street,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chichester  and  archdeaconry  of  Lewes. 

The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  family  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Rev.  xSichohis  Street, 
who  was  settled  at  Taunton,  in  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  about  the  year  1038,*  and  subse- 
quently became  the  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  New  Haven. f     He  was  a  good  theological 

*  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses, 
f  Dr.  Dana's  Century  Discourse. 


writer,  and  noted  for  his  piety,  learning  and 
eloquence.  His  son,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Street, 
after  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  organ- 
ized a  church  at  Wallingiord,  and  became 
its  pastor.  His  early  ministry  was  cast  in 
those  wild  and  picturesque  times  when  the 
tomahawk  of  the  savage  was  threatening. 
Consequently  the  male  portion  of  his  people 
— half  settler,  half  soldier — listened  to  his 
preaching  in  the  little  fortified  church,  with 
loaded  muskets  at  their  backs,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  King  Pilip's  war,  in  10  75, 
his  house  was  also  fortified.  He  continued 
pastor  of  this  church  forty-two  years,  and 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1717.* 

The  Hon.  llandall  S.  Street,  father  of  the 
author  of  "  Frontenac,"  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  these  two  eminent  clergymen. 
He  removed,  with  his  father,  in  early  life, 
into  the  State  of  New^  York,  and  this  branch 
of  the  family  has  continued  to  reside  there 
ever  since  ;  the  other  branch  continued  in 
Connecticut,  and  is  still  represented  by 
Augustus  Russell  Street,  Esq.,  who  resides 
at  New  Haven. 

**  Trumbull's  History  of  Coimecticut 
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Bandall  S.  8treet  studied  law  at  Pougb- 
keepsie,  married  Misd  Cornelia  Billings,  and 
settled  there  for  the  succeeding  thirty  years  of 
his  life.  Sash  was  his  standing  at  the  bar, 
that,  whilst  still  young,  he  was  appointed  at- 
torney of  the  district  composed  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Wayne,  Ulster,  Dutchess,  Delaware 
and  Sullivan,  under  the  old  organization  of 
districts,  and  subsequently  he  represented  the 
county  of  Dutchess  in  Congress.  He  was  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
and  amonff  the  recollections  of  the  writer  is 
one  of  a  day  spent  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  at  the  residence  of  General  Street,  when 
it  was  the  home  of  hospitality  and  elegance. 
In  1824,  General  Street  removed  to  Monti- 
cello,  Sullivan  county,  New  York,  where  he 
died  in  1839. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  author 
was  Major  Andrew  Billings,  who  married 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  James  Livingston,  of 
the  well-known  family  of  that  name  in  New 
York.  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  ^this  mar- 
riage, who  becanrfe  the  wife  of  General  Street, 
was  the  mother  of  the  poet. 

He  was  born  in  the.  village  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  received  an  academical  educa- 
tion at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  which 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  kindred  institu- 
tions. Poughkeepsie  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  the  State, 
situated  on  the  side  and  summit  of  a  slope 
that  swells  up  from  the  Hudson.  From 
College  Hill  there  is  a  prospect  of  almost 
matchless  beauty.  A  scene  of  rural  and 
sylvan  loveliness  expands  from  every  point 
at  its  base ;  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  the 
busy  village  rise  from  the  foliage  in  which'  it 
seems  embosomed  ;  the  river  stretches  league 
upon  league  with  its  gleanung  curves  beyond ; 
to  the  west  is  a  range  of  splendid  mountains 
ending  at  the  south  m  the  misty  peaks  of  the 
Highlands ;  whilst  at  the  north,  dim  outlines 
sketched  upon  the  distant  sky,  proclaim  the 
domes  of  the  soaring  Catskllls.  It  was 
among  these  scenes  that  our  author  passed 
his  days  of  childhood  ;  here  his  young  eye 
first  drank  in  the  glories  of  Nature,  and  "the 
foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid." 

When,  however,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Monticello,  he 
was  immediately  surrounded  with  scenes  in 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  his  former  life. 
Sullivan  county  had  been  organized  only  a 
score  of  years,  and  was  scarcely  yet  rescued 
from  the  wilderness.  Monticello,  its  county 
town,  was  surrounded  by  fields  which  only  a 
short  time  before  were  parts  of  the  wild 
forest,  which  still  hemmed  them  in  on  every 


side.  These  forests  were  threaded  with 
bright  streams  and  scattered  with  broad 
lakes,  while  here  and  there  the  untiring  axe 
of  the  settler,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  had  been  employed  in  opening  the 
way  for  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man. 
Secluded  as  Sullivan  county  is  in  the  south- 
westernmost  nook  of  the  State, ,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  within  its  bounds  another 
region  of  such  sylvan  beauty  and  wild  gran- 
deur. The  eye  is  filled  with  images  that 
make  their  own  enduring  places  in  the  mind, 
storing  it  with  rich  and  unfading  pictures. 
Among  these  scenes,  as  might  be  supposed, 
Mr.  Street  ranged  with  a  ceaseless  delight, 
probably  heightened  by  the  strong  contrast 
they  aflforded  mtheii:  startling  picturesqueness 
to  the  soft,  quiet  beauty  of  those  of  Dutch- 
ess. Instead  of  the  smooth  meadowy  ascent, 
he  saw  the  broken  hillside  blackened  with 
fire,  or  just  growing  green  with  its  first  crop. 
Instead  of  the  yellow  corn-field  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  he  beheld  the  clear- 
ing spotted  with  stumps,  with  the  thin  rye 
growmg  between  ;  instead  of  the  comfortable 
farm-house  peeping  from  its  orchards,  he  saw 
the  log-cabin  stooping  amid  the  half-cleared 
trees ;  the  dark  ravme  took  the  place  of  the 
mossy  dell,  and  the  wild  lake  of  the  sail- 
spotted  and  far-stretching  river. 

Thus  communing  with  nature,  Mr.  Street 
embodied  the  impressions  made  upon  him  in 
language,  and  in  that  form  most  appropriate 
in  giving  vent  to  deep  enthusiastic  feeling 
and  high  thought— the  form  of  verse.  Poem 
after  poem  was  written  by  him,  and  being 
published  in  those  best  vehicles  of  communi- 
cation with  the  public,  the  periodicals,  soon 
attracted  attention.  Secluded  from  man- 
kind, and  surrounded  with  nature  in  her  most 
impressive  features,  his  thought  took  the 
direction  of  that  which  he  saw  most,  and 
thus  description  became  the  characteristic  of 
his  verse.  Equally  cut  off  from  books,  his 
poetry  found  its  origin  in  his  own  study  of 
natural  scenes,  and  m  the  thoughts  that  rose 
in  his  own  bosom.  The  Itfives  and  flowers 
were  his  words ;  the  fields  and  hillsides  were 
his  pages ;  and  the  whole  volume  of  Nature 
his  treasury  of  knowledge.  This,  while  it 
may  have  made  him  less  artistic,  was  the 
means  of  that  originality  and  unlikeness  to  any 
one  else  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages. 

But  while  thus  employing  his  leisure,  Mr. 
Street  was  engaged  in  studying  his  profes- 
sion of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  in 
due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After 
practising  for  a  few  years  at  M«sj^isR55^^>'^sN. 
18a9  he  removed  to  Albany,   ^^x^^^^^^''^«»^ 
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continued  to  reside  until  the  present  time. 
In  1841^  Mr.  Street  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Smith  Weed,  Esq.,  a  retired 
merchant  of  fortune,  and  great  respectability 
of  character. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Street's  poetry,  or  rather  of  the 
pecuUar  mental  training  he  received,  and 
which  gave  a  direction  to  his  imagination. 
And  beautifully  has  a  writer*  in  the  "De- 
mocratic Review"  summed  up  the  view  we 
have  given :  **  Street  is  a  true  Flemish 
painter,  seizing  upon  objects  in  all  their 
verisimilitude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flow- 
ers peer  up  from  among  brown  leaves ;  the 
drum  of  the  partridge,  the  ripple  of  waters, 
the  flickering  of  autumn  light,  the  sting,  of 
sleety  snow,  the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  roar 
of  the  winds,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the 
odor  of  crushed  pine- boughs,  are  present  to 
our  senses.  In  a  foreign  land,  his  poems 
would  transport  us  at  once  to  home.  He  is 
no  second-hand  limner,  content  to  furnish 
insipid  copies,  but  draws  from  reahty.  His 
pictures  have  the  freshness  of  originals. 
They  are  graphic,  detailed,  never  untrue,  and 
often  vigorous ;  he  is  essentially  an  American 
poet."  . 

A  writerf  in  the  "  American  Review " 
thus  remarks  of  Mr.  Street's  poetry :  "  The 
rhythm  in  general  runs  with  an  equable  and 
easy  strength  ;  the  more  worthy  of  regard  be- 
cause so  evidently  inartificial;  and  there  is 
often  in  the  frequent  minute  pictures  of  nature 
a  heedless  but  delicate  movement  of  the  mea- 
sure, a  lingering  of  expression  corresponding 
with  some  dreamy  abandonment  of  thoui^lit 
to  the  objects  dwelt  upon,  or  a  rippling 
lapse  of  language  where  the  author's  mind 
seemed  conscious  of  playing  with  them — 
caught,  as  it  were,  from  the  flitting  of  birds 
among  leafy  boughs,  from  the  subtle  wan- 
derings of  the  bee,  and  the  quiet  brawling 
of  woodland  brooks  over  leaves  and  pebbles. 
In  the  use  of  language,  more  especially  in 
blank  verse,  Mr.  Street  is  simple,  yet  rich, 
and  usiuiUy  very  felicitous.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  his  choice  of  appellatives, 
which  he  selects  and  applies  with  an  aptness 
of  descriptive  beauty  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  any  poet  amongst  us,  certainly 
by  none  except  Bryant." 

Besides  his  observation,  keen  as  that  of 


*  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 

f  The  late  George  U.  Colton. 


the  Indian  hunter,  of  all  Nature's  slight  and 
simple  effects  in  quiet  places,  Mr.  Street  has 
a  most  gentle  and  contemplative  eye  for  the 
changes  which  she  silently  throws  over  the 
traces  where  men  have  once  been.  For  in- 
stance, in  "The  Old  Bridge"  and  "The 
Forsaken  Road."  When  he  comes  to  the 
quiet  scenes  in  America  which  he  has  seen 
and  felt,  he  has  passages  which,  in  their  way, 
Cowper,  Thomson,  Wordsworth,  or  Bryant 
never  excelled. 

Charles  F.  Hoffman  calls  Street  "the 
Teniers  of  American  poets.  Perfect  in  his 
limited  and  peculiar  range  of  art,  as  Long- 
fellow in  his  more  extended  and  higher 
sphere,  Street  is  *  the  very  daguerreotype  of 
external  nature.  And  yet  his  portraits  are 
not  mere  mechanical  copies  of  her  features — 
so  much  feeling,  as  well  as  truth,  is  there  in 
his  microscopic  delineations."  And  the 
**  Columbian  Magazine,"  in  noticing  his 
poems,  remarks :  "  His  '  Sunset  on  Sha- 
wangunk  Mountain,'  alone  would  make  a 
poet  8  reputation.  It  is  a  true  picture  from 
nature,  redolent  of  ^ummer-evening's  balmy 
air,  and  rivalling  in  poetic  beauty  and  mi- 
nuteness some  of  the  most  choice  passages 
of  *  Thomson's  Seasons.'  " 

Among  us,  l^r.  Street's  claims  as  a  poet 
have  been  fully  recognized.  His  poem  of 
"The  Lost  Hunter"  we  find  finely  illus- 
trated in  a  recent  London  periodical,  and 
**  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review"  speaks  of 
him  as  "  a  descriptive  poet  at  the  head  of 
his  class ;"  and  describes  "  his  pictures  of 
American  scenery  as  full  of  gusto  and  fresh- 
ness." The  "Westminster  Review,"  in 
noticing  the  collection  of  his  poems,  says : 
"  It  is  long  since  we  met  with  a  volume  of 
poetry  from  which  we  have  derived  so  much 
unmixed  pleasure  as  from  the  collection  now 
before  us.  Right  eloquently  does  he  dis- 
course of  nature,  her  changeful  features  and 
her  varied  moods,  as  exhibited  in  '  America, 
with  her  rich  green  forest  robe,'  and  many 
are  the  glowing  pictures  we  w^ould  gladly 
transfer  to  our  pages,  in  proof  of  the  poet's  as- 
sertion that  *  nature  is  man's  best  teacher.'  " 

We  are  writing  of  one,  however,  who  we 
feel  has  only  commenced  his  career.  His 
new  poem,  "  PVontenac,"  a  tale  of  the  Iro- 
quois in  1G96,  will,  we  think,  greatly  add  to 
his  reputation. 

*♦*  ^6  *ire  indebted  to  the  American  Literary 
Magazine  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
these  pages. 
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CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS 


Scene — Cladkh^  Lochawe-side.    Time — Sunrise.    North — Buller — Seward. 


[Here  we  /have  Christopher  North  rediviyus. 
Since  Prof.  Wilson's  withdrawment  from  the  editor- 
ship of  Blackwood,  this  we  believe  is  the  first  of 
his  contributions  to  that  Magazine.  It  will  be 
eagerlj  read  bj  those  who  retain  the  flavor  of  the 
previous  lucubrations  of  Christopher. — ^En.] 

North.  "Under  the  opening  eyelids  of 
the  Morn  !**  Mefeels,  Amici,  at  this  moment, 
the  charm  of  that  Impersonation.  Slowly 
awaking  from  sleep — scarcely  conscious  of 
her  whereabouts — bewildered  by  the  beauty 
of  the  revelation,  nor  recognizing  her  beloved 
lochs  and  mountains — visionary  and  name- 
less all  as  if  an  uncertain  prolongation  of  her 
Summer*s  Night's  Dream. 

Seward.  1  was  not  going  to  speak,  my 
dear  sir. 

North,  And  now  she  is  broad  awake. 
She  sees  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  nor  thinks, 
God  bless  her,  that  'tis  herself  that  beautifies 
them! 

Seward.  Twenty  years  since  I  stood  on 
this  knoll,  honored  sir,  by  your  side — twenty 
years  to  a  day — and  now  the  same  perfect 
peace  possesses  me — mysterious  return — as 
if  all  the  intervening  time  slid  away — and 
this  were  not  a  renewed  but  a  continuous 
happiness. 

North.  And  let  it  slide  away  into  the  still 
recesses  of  Memory — the  Present  has  its 
privileges,  and  they  may  be  blamelessly, 
wisely,  virtuously  enjoyed — and  without  irre- 
verence to  the  sanctity  of  the  Past.  Let  it 
slide  away,  but  not  into  oblivion — no  danger, 
no  fear  of  obUvion — even  joys  will  return  on 
their  wings  of  gossamer ; — sorrows  may  be 
buried,  but  they  are  immortal. 

Seward.  I  see  not  the  slightest  change 
on  this  Grove  of  Sycamores.  Twenty  years 
tell  not  on  boles  that  have  for  centuries  been 
in  their  prime.  Yes,  that  one  a  little  way 
down,  and  that  one  still  farther  off,  have 
grown — and  those  striplings,  then  but  sap- 
lings, may  now  be  called  Trees. 

VOI^XVIL    NO.  IV.  M 


Buller.  I  never  heard  such  a  noise. 

North.  A  cigar  in  your  mouth  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning !     Well — well. 

Buller.  There,  my  dear  sir,  keep  me  in 
countenance  with  a  Manilla. 

North.  The  Herb !  You  have  high  autho- 
rity— Spenser's — for  "noise." 

Buller.  I  said  Noise,  because  it  is  Noise. 
Why,  the  hum  of  bees  overhead  is  absolutely 
like  soft  sustained  thunder,  and  yet  no  bees 
visible  in  the  umbrage.  The  sound  is  like 
that  of  one  single  bee,  and  he  must  be  a 
giant.  Ay,  there  I  see  a  few  working  like 
mad,  and  I  guess  there  must  be  myriads. 
The  Grove  must  be  full  of  bees'  nests. 

North.  Not  one.  Hundreds  of  smokes 
are  stealing  up  from  hidden  or  apparent  cot- 
tages— for  the  region  is  not  unpopulous,  and 
not  a  garden  without  its  hives — and  early 
risers  though  we  be,  the  maiutina  ape»  are 
still  before  us,  and  so  are  the  birds. 

Buller.  They,  too,  are  making  a  noise. 
Who  says  a  shilfa  cannot  sing  ?  Of  the  fifty 
now  "  pouring  his  throat,"  as  the  poet  well 
says,  I  defy  you  to  tell  which  sings  best. 
That  splendid  fellow  on  the  birch-tree  top— 
or  yonder  gorgeous  tyke  on  the  yellow  oak 


North.  "  In  shadiest  covert  hid"  the 
leader  of  the  chorus  that  thrills  the  many- 
nested  underwood  with  connubial  bliss. 

Seward.  Not  till  this  njpment  heard  I  the 
waterfall.  '^■• 

Buller.  You  did  though,  all  xilong — a 
felt  accompaniment. 

North.  I  know  few  glens  more  beautiful 
than  Cladich-Cleugh ! 

Buller.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  do  not 
attempt  that  name. 

North.  How  mellifluous  !  —  Cladich- 
Cleugh  ! 

Buller.  Great  is  the  power  of  gutturals. 

North.  It  is  not  inaccessible.  But  you 
must  skirt  it  till  you  reach  the  meadow  where 
the  cattle  are  beginning  to  browse.    An^ 
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then  threading  your  way  through  a  coppice, 
where  you  are  almost  sure  to  see  a  roe,  you 
come  down  upon  a  series  of  Httle  pools,  in 
such  weather  as  this,  so  clear  that  you  can 
count  the  trouts;  and  then  the  verdurous 
walls  begin  to  rise  on  either  side  and  right 
before  you  ;  and  you  begin  to  feel  that  the 
beauty  is  becoming  magnificence,  for  the 
pools  are  now  black,  and  the  stems  are  old, 
and  the  cliffs  intercept  the  sky,  and  there 
are  caves,  and  that  waterfall  has  dominion 
in  the  gloom,  and  there  is  sublimity  in  the 
sounding  solitude. 

BuLLER.  Cladick-Cloock. 

North.  A  miserable  failure. 

BuLLER.  Cladig-Cloog. 

North.  Worser  and  worser. 

Seward.  Any  footpath,  sir  ? 

North.  Yes — for  the  roe  and  the  goat. 

BuLLER.  And  the  Man  of  the  Crutch. 

North.  Good.  But  I  speak  of  days 
when  the  Crutch  was  in  its  tree-bole 

BuLLER.  As  the  Apollo  was  in  its  marble 
block. 

North.  Not  so  good.  But,  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  I  have  done  it  with  the  Cmtch. 

Seward.  Ay,  sir,  and  could  do  it  again. 

North.  No.  But  you  two  are  yet  boys — 
on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty — and  I  leave  you, 
Seward,  to  act  the  guide  to  Buller  up  Cla- 
dich-Cleugh. 

Buller.  Pray,  Mr.  North,  what  may  be 
the  name  of  that  sheet  of  water  ? 

North.  In  Scotland  we  call  it  Loch- Awe. 

Bcller.  I  am  so  happy,  sir,  that  I  talk 
nonsense. 

North.  Much  nonsense  may  you  talk. 

Buller.  Twas  a  foolish  question — but  you 
know,  sir,  that  by  some  strange  fatality  or 
another  I  have  been  three  times  called  away 
from  Scotland  without  having  seen  Loch- 
Awe. 

North.  Make  good  use  of  your  eyes  now, 
sirrah,  and  you  will  remember  it  all  the  days 
of  your  life.  That  is  Cruachan — no  usurper 
he— by  divine  right  a  king.  The  sun  is  up, 
and  there  is  motion  in  the  clouds.  Saw  you 
ever  such  shadows?  How  majestically  they 
stalk!  And  now  how  beautifully  they 
glide !  And  now  see  you  that  broad,  black 
forest,  half-way  up  the  mountain  ? 

Buller.  I  do. 

North.  You  are  sure  you  do. 

Buller.  I  am. 

North.  You  are  mistaken.  It  is  no  broad, 
black  forest — it  is  mere  gloom — shadow  that 
in  a  minute  will  pass  away,  though  now 
seeming  steadfast  as  the  woods. 

Buller.  I  could  swear  it  is  a  forest. 


North.  Swear  not  at  all.  Shut  your 
eyes.     Open  them.    Where  now  your  wood  ? 

Buller.  Most  extraordinary  ocular  decep- 
tion. 

North.  Quite  common.  Yet  no  poet  has 
described  it.  See  asrain.  The  same  forest 
a  mile  off.  No  need  of  trees — sun  and  cloud 
make  our  visionary  mountains  sylvan ;  and 
the  grandest  visions  are  ever  those  that  are 
transitory — ask  your  soul. 

Buller.  Your  Manilla  is  out,  ray  dear  sir. 
There  is  the  case. 

North.  Caugrht  like  a  cricketer.  Y'ou 
must  ascend  Cruachan.  "This  morning 
gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious  day  ;"  you 
cannot  do  better  than  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  be  off  now.  Say  the  word,  and  I 
will  myself  row  you  over  the  Loch.  No 
need  of  a  guide :  inclining  to  the  left  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  you  have  cleared  yonder 
real  timber  and  sap  wood,  and  then  for  an 
hour  or  two  to  the  right,  and  then  for 
another  hour  or  two  straight  forwards,  and 
then  you  will  see  the  highest  of  the  three 
peaks  within  an  hour  or  two*s  walk  of  you  ; 
and  thus,  by  mid- day,  find  yourself  seated 
on  the  summit. 

Buller.  Seated  on  the  summit. 

North.  Not  too  long,  for  the  air  is  often 
very  sharp  at  that  altitude,  and  so  rare,  that 
I  have  heard  tell  of  people  fainting. 

Buller.  I  am  occasionally  troubled  with 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart— 

North.  Pooh,  nonsense.  Only  the  stom- 
ach. 

Buller.  And  occasionally  with  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head — 

North.  Pooh,  nonsense.  Only  the  stom- 
ach. Take  a  calker  every  two  hours  on 
your  way  up,  and  I  warrant  both  heart  and 
head — 

Buller.   Not  to-day.     It  looks  cloudy. 

North.  Why,  I  don't  much  care  though 
I  should  accompany  you — 

Buller.  I  knew  you  would  offer  to  do 
so,  and  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  putting  a  decid- 
ed negative  on  the  proposal.  Let  us  defer  it 
till  to-morrow.  For  ray  sake,  ray  dear  sir, 
if  not  for  your  own,  do  not  think  of  it ;  it 
will  be  no  disappointment  to  rae  to  remain 
with  you  here — and  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  your  fainting  on  the  summit.  Be  advised, 
my  dear  sir,  be  advised — 

North.  Well,  then,  be  it  so  —  lam  not 
obstinate ;  but  such  another  day  for  the  as- 
cent there  may  not  be  during  the  summer. 
On  just  such  a  day  I  made  the  ascent  some 
half-century  ago.  I  took  it  from  Tyanuilt — 
having  walked  that  morning  from  Dalmally, 
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some  dozen  miles,  for  a  breathing  on  level 
ground,  before  facing  the  steepish  shoulder 
that  roughens  into  Loch  Etive.  The  fox- 
hunter  from  Gleno  gave  me  his  company, 
with  his  hounds  and  terriers,  half-way  up, 
and  after  killing  some  cubs  we  parted — not 
without  a  tinful  of  the  creature  at  the  Fai- 
ries' Well— 

BuLLER.  A  tinful  of  the  creature  at  the 
Fairies*  Well ! 

North.  Yea  —  a  tinful  of  the  creature  at 
the  Fairies'  Well.  Now  I  apa  a  total-ab- 
stinent. 

BuLLER.  A  tota4-abstinent ! 

North.  By  heavens!  he  echoes  me. — 
Pleasant,  but  mournful  to  the  soul  is  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  past !  A  tinful  of 
the  unchristened  creature  to  the  health  of 
the  Silent  People.  Oh  !  Buller,  there  are 
no  Silent  People  now. 

Buller.  In  your  company,  sir,  I  am  al- 
ways willing  to  be  a  listener. 

North.    Well,  on  I  flew,  as  on  wings. 

Buller.  What  !     Up  Criiachan  ? 

North.  On  feet,  then,  if  you  will  ;  but 
the  feet  of  a  deer. 

Buller.  On  all- fours  ? 

North.  Yes  —  sometimes  on  all-fours. — 
On  all-fours,  like  a  frog  in  his^prime,  clearing 
tiny  obstructions  with  a  spang.  On  all-fours, 
like  an  ourang-outang,  who,  in  difficult  pla- 
ces, brings  his  arms  mto  play.  On  all- fours, 
like  the — 

Buller.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

North.  Without  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
without  determination  of  blood  to  the  head ; 
without  panting ;  without  dizziness ;  with 
merely  a  slight  acceleration  of  the  breath, 
and  now  and  then  something  like  a  gasp  after 
a  run  to  a  knowe  which  we  foresaw  as  a  mo- 
mentary resting-place — we  felt  that  we  were 
conquering  Cruachan  !  Lovely  level  places, 
like  platforms — level  as  if  water  had  formed 
them,  flowing  up  just  so  far  continually,  and 
then  ebbing  back  to  some  unimaginable  sea — 
awaited  our  arrival,  that  on  them  we  might 
lie  down,  and  from  beds  of  state  survey  our 
empire,  for  our  empire  it  was  felt  to  be,  far 
away  into  the  lowlands,  with  many  a  hill  be- 
tween— many  a  hill  that,  in  its  own  neighbor- 
hood, is  believed  to  be  a  mountain,  just  as 
many  a  man  of  moderate  mental  dimensions 
is  believed  by  those  who  live  beneath  his 
shade  to  be  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude, 
and  with  funeral  honors  is  interred. 

Bullbr.  Well  for  him  that  he  is  a  hill  at 
all — eminent  on  a  flat,  or  among  humbler  un- 
dulations.    All  is  comparative. 

North.  Just  so.    From  a  site  on  a  moun- 


tain's side — far  from  the  summit — the  ascender 
hath  sometimes  a  sublimer,  often  a  lovelier 
vision,  than  from  its  most  commanding  peak. 
Yet  still  he  has  the  feeling  of  ascension ;  sti- 
fle that,  and  the  discontent  of  insufficiency 
dwarfs  and  darkens  all  that  lies  below. 

Buller.  Words  to  the  wise. 

North.  We  fear  to  ascend  higher,  lest  we 
should  lose  what  wo  comprehend ;  yet  we 
will  ascend  higher,  though  we  know  the 
clouds  are  gathering,  and  we  are  already  en- 
veloped in  mist.  But  there  were  no  clouds — 
no  mist  on  that  day — and  the  secret  top  of 
Cruachan  was  as  clear  as  a  good  man's  con- 
science, and  the  whole  world  below  like  a 
promised  land. 

Buller.  Let  us  go — let  us  go — let  us  go. 

North.  All  knowledge,  my  dear  boy,  may 
be  likened  to  stupendous  ranges  of  moun- 
tains— clear  and  clouded,  smooth  and  pre- 
cipitous ;  and  you  or  I  in  youth  assail  them 
in  joy  and  pride  of  soul,  not  bUnd,  but  bUnd- 
folded  often,  and  ignorant  of  their  inchnation ; 
so  that  we  often  are  met  by  a  beetling  cliff 
with  its  cataract,  and  must  keep  ascending 
and  descending,  ignorant  of  our  whereabouts, 
and  summit-seeking  in  vain.  Yet  all  the 
while  are  wo  gloiified.  In  maturer  mind, 
when  experience  is  like  an  instinct,  we  ascer- 
tain levels  without  a  theodolite,  and  know  as- 
suredly where  dwell  the  peaks.  We  know 
how  to  ascend — sideways  or  right  on  ;  we 
know  which  are  midway  heights;  we  can 
walk  in  mist  and  cloud  as  surely  as  in  light, 
and  we  learn  to  know  the  Inaccessible. 

Buller.  I  fear  you  will  fatigue  yourself — 

North.  Or  another  image.  You  sail  down 
a  stream,  my  good  Buller,  which  widens  as 
it  flows,  and  will  lead  through  inland  seas — or 
lochs — down  to  the  mighty  ocean;  what  that 
is,  I  need  not  say  ;  you  sail  down  it,  some- 
times with  hoisted  sail — sometimes  with  oars 
— on  a  quest  or  mission  all  undefined ;  but 
often  anchoring  where  no  need  is,  and  leaping 
ashore,  and  engaging  in  pursuits  or  pastimes 
forbidden  or  vain — with  (he  natives — 

Buller.  The  natives ! 

North.  Nay — adopting  their  dress — tho' 
dress  it  be  none  at  all — and  becoming  one  of 
themselves  —  naturalized;  forgetting  your 
mission  clean  out  of  mind !  Fishing  and 
hunting  with  the  natives — 

Buller.  Whom? 

North.  The  natives — when  you  ought  to 
have.been  pursuing  your  voyage  on — on— on. 
Such  are  youth's  pastimes  all.  But  you  had 
not  deserted — not  you ;  and  you  return  of 
your  own  accord  to  this  ship. 

Buller.  What  ship  ? 
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North.  The  ship  of  lif6 — leaving  some 
to  lament  you,  who  knew  you  only  as  a  jolly 
mariner,  who  was  bound  afar !  They  be- 
lieved that  you  had  drawn  up  your  pinnace 
for  ever  on  that  shore,  in  that  lovely  little 
haven,  among  weeds  and  palms — unknowing 
that  you  would  relaunch  her  some  day  soon, 
and,  bounding  in  her  over  the  billows,  rejoin 
your  ship,  waiting  for  you  in  the  offing,  and 
revisit  the  simple  natives  no  more  ! 

Duller.  Methinks  I  understand  now  your 
mysterious  meaning. 

North.  You  do.     But  where  was  I  ? 

BuLLER.  Ascending  Cruachan,  and  near 
the  summit. 

North.  On  the  summit.  Not  a  whit  tired 
— not  a  bit  fatigued ;  strong  as  ten — active  as 
twenty  ownselves  on  the  flat— divinely  drunk 
on  draughts  of  ether — happier  a  thousand 
times,  greater  and  more  glorious,  than  Jupi- 
ter, with  all  his  gods,  enthroned  on  Olym- 
pus. 

BuLLER.  Moderately  speaking. 

North.  In  imagination  I  hear  him  bark- 
ing now  as  he  barked  then — a  sharp,  short, 
savage,  angry  and  hungry  bark — 

BuLLER.  What  ?    A  dog  ?     A  Fox  ? 

North.  No — no — no.  An  Eagle — the 
Golden  Eagle  from  Ben-Slarive,  known — no 
mistaking  him — to  generations  of  Shepherds 
for  a  hundred  years. 

BuLLER.  Do  you  see  him  ? 

North.  Now  I  do.  Isee  his  eyes — for  he 
came — he  comes  sughing  close  by  me — and 
there  he  shoots  up  in  terror  a  thousand  feet 
into  the  sky. 

BuLLER.  I  did  not  know  the  bird  was  so 
timid — 

North.  He  is  not  timid — he  is  bold  ;  but 
an  Eagle  does  not  like  to  come  all  at  once 
within  ten  yards  of  an  unexpected  man — any 
more  than  you  would  like  suddenly  to  face  a 
ghost. 

BuLLER.  What  brought  him  there  ? 

North.  Wings  nine  feet  wide. 

BuLLER.  Has  he  no  sense  of  smell  ? 

North.  Wliat  do  you  mean,  sir? 

BuLLER.  No  offense. 

North.  He  has.  But  we  have  not  always 
all  our  senses  about  us.  Duller,  nor  our  wits 
either — he  had  been  somewhat  scared,  a 
league  up  Glen  Etive,  by  the  huntsman  of 
Gleno — the  scent  of  powder  was  in  his  nos- 
trils ;  but  fury  follows  fear,  and  in  a  minute 
I  heard  his  bark  again — as  now  I  hear  it — 
on  the  highway  to  Benlura. 

Duller.  He  must  have  had  enormous 
talons. 

North.  My  hand  is  ngne  of  the  smallest — 


Duller.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir — ^give 
me  a  grasp. 

North.  There. 

Buller.  Oh  !    tbumbikins ! 

North.  And  one  of  his  son's  talons — 
whom  I  shot — was  twice  the  length  of  mine ; 
his  yellow  knobby  loof  at  least  as  broad — 
and  his  leg  like  my  wrist.  He  killed  a  man. 
Knocked  him  down  a  precipice,  like  a  can- 
non-ball. He  had  the  credit  of  it  all  over 
the  country — ^but  I  believe  his  wife  did  the 
business,  for  she  was  half-again  as  big  as 
hunself ;  ^nd  no  devil  like  a  she-devil  fight- 
ing for  her  imp. 

Buller.  Did  you  'ever  rob  an  Eyrie,  sir  ? 

North.  Did  you  ever  rob  a  Lion's  den  ? 
No,  no,  Buller.  I  never — except  on  duty — 
placed  my  life  in  danger.  I  have  been  in 
many  dangerous-looking  places  among  the 
Mountains,  but  a  cautious  activity  ruled  all 
my  movements — I  scanned  my  cliflF  before  I 
scaled  him;  and  as  for  jumping  chasms — 
though  I  had  a  spring  in  me — 1  looked  im- 
aginatively down  the  abyss,  and  then  sensi- 
bly turned  its  flank  where  it  leaned  on  the 
greensward,  and  the  hberated  streamlet 
might  be  forded,  without  swimming,  by  the 
silly  sheep. 

Buller.  And  are  all  those  stories  lies  ? 

North.  All.  I  have  sometimes  swam  a 
loch  or  a  river  in  my  clothes — but  never 
except  when  they  lay  in  my  way,  or  when  I 
was  on  an  angling  excursion — and  what 
danger  could  their  possibly  be  in  doing 
that? 

Buller.  You  might  have  taken  the  Cramp, 
sir. 

North.  And  the  Cramp  might  have  taken 
me — but  neither  of  us  ever  did-;  and  a  man, 
with  a  short  neck  or  a  long  one,  might  as 
well  shun  the  streets  in  perpetual  fear  of 
apoplexy,  as  a  good  swimmer  evade  water 
in  dread  of  being  drowned.  As  for  swun- 
ming  in  my  clothes — had  I  left  them  on  the 
hither,  how  should  I  have  looked  on  the 
thither  side  ? 

Seward.  No  man,  in  such  circumstances, 
could,  with  any  satisfaction  to  himself,  have 
pursued  his  journey,  even  through  the  most 
lonesome  places. 

Buller.  Describe  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit. 

North.  I  have  no  descriptive  power — 
but,  even  though  I  had,  I  know  better,  than 
that.  Why,  between  Cruachan  and  Buchail- 
Etive  lie  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  moun- 
tains of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order — 
and,  for  a  while  at  first,  your  eyes  are  so 
bewildered  that  you  cannot  se«  any  one  in 
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particular  ;  yet,  in  yaur  astonishment,  have 
a  strange  vision  of  them  all,  and  miglit 
think  they  were  interchanging  places,  shoul- 
dering one  another  off  into  altering  shapes 
in  the  uncertain  region,  did  not  the  awful 
stillness  assure  you  that  there  they  had  all 
stood  in  their  places  since  the  Creation,  and 
would  stand  till  the  day  of  doom. 

BuLLER.  You  have  no  descriptive  power ! 

North.  All  at  once  dominion  is  given 
you  over  the  Whole.  You  gradually  see 
Order  in  what  seemed  a  Chaos — you  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  Region — its  For- 
mation— for  you  are  a  Geologist,  else  you 
have  no  business — no  right  there ;  and  you 
know  where  the  valleys  are  singing  for  joy, 
though  you  hear  them  not — where  there  is 
provision  for  the  cattle  on  a  hundred  hills — 
where  are  the  cottages  of  Christian  men  on 
the  green  braes  sheltered  by  the  mountains 
— and  where  may  stand,  beneath  the  granite 
rocks  out  of  which  it  was  built,  the  not  un- 
frequent  House  of  God. 

BuLLER.  To-morrow  we  shall  attend  Di- 
vine Service — 

North.  At  Dalmally. 

BuLLER.  I  long  ago  learned  to  like  the 
ritual  of  the  Kirk.  I  should  like  to  believe 
in  a  high-minded  purified  Calvinist,  who 
could  embrace,  in  his  brotherly  heart,  a 
high-minded  purified  English  Bishop  with 
all  his  Episcopacy. 

North.  And  why  should  he  not,  if  he 
can  recognize  the  Divine  Spirit  flowing 
through  the  two  sets  of  sensible  demonstra- 
tions? He  can;  unless  the  constitution  of 
the  Anglican  Christian  Heligion  wars,  either 
by  its  dogmas  or  by  its  ecclesiastical  ordin- 
nances,  against  his  essential  intelligence  of 
Christianity. 

BuLLER.  And  who  shall  say  it  does  ? 

North.  Many  say  it — not  I. 

BuLLER.  And  you  are  wise  and  good. 

North.  Many  thousands,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  wiser  and  better.  I  can  easily 
suppose  a  Mind,  strong  in  thought,  warm 
in  feeling,  of  an  imagination  susceptible  and 
creative— by  magnanimity,  study,  and  expe» 
rience  of  the  world,  disengaged  from  all  sec- 
tarian tenets — yet  holding  the  absolute  con- 
viction of  religion,  and  contemplating,  with 
reverence  and  tenderness,  many  different 
ways  of  expression  which  this  inmost  spirit- 
ual disposition  has  produced  or  put  on — 
having  a  firmest  holding  on  to  Christianity 
as  pure,  holy,  august,  divine,  true,  beyond 
all  other  modes  of  religion  upon  the  Earth — 
partly  from  intuition  of  its  essential  fitness 
to  our  nature — ^partly  from  intense  gratitude 


— partly,  perhaps,  from  the  original  entwin* 
ing  of  it  with  his  own  faculties,  thoughts, 
feelings,  history,  being.  Well,  he  looks 
with  affectionate  admiration  upon  the  Scot- 
tish, with  affectionate  admiration  on  the 
English  Church — old  affection  agreeing  with 
new  affection — and  I  can  imagine  in  him  as 
much  generosity  required  to  love  his  own 
Church — the  Presbyterian — as  yours  the 
Episcopalian — and  that,  Latitudinarian  as  he 
may  be  called,  he  loves  them  both.  For 
myself,  you  know  how  I  love  England — all 
that  belongs  to  her — all  that  makes  her 
what  she  is — scarcely  more — surely  not  less 
— Scotland.  The  ground  of  the  Scottish 
Form  is  the  overbearing  consciousness,  that 
rehgion  is  immediately  between  man  and  his 
Maker.  All  hallowing  of  things  outward  is 
to  that  consciousness  a  placing  of  such 
earthly  things  as  interpositions  and  separa- 
ting intermediates  in  that  interval  una- 
voidable between  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite, 
but  which  should  remain  blank  and  clear  for 
the  immediate  communications  of  the  Wor- 
shipper and  the  Worshipped. 

BuLLER.  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  a  Presby- 
terian ? 

North.  He  that  worships  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  cannot  endure— cannot  imagine,  that 
anything  but  his  own  sin  shall  stand  betwixt 
him  and  God. 

BuLLER.  That  J  until  it  be  in  some  way  or 
another  extinguished,  shall  and  must. 

North.  True  as  Holy  Writ.  'But  inter- 
vening saints,  images,  and  elaborate  rituals 
— the,  contrivance  of  human  wit — all  these 
the  flre  of  the  Spirit  has  consumed,  and  con- 
sumes. 

BuLLER.  The  fire  of  the  Presbyterian 
spirit  ? 

North.  Add  history.  War  and  persecu- 
tion have  afforded  an  element  of  human  hate 
for  strengthening  the  sternness-^ 

BuLLER.  Of  Presbyterian  Scotland. 

North.  Drop  that  word — for  I  more  than 
doubt  if  you  understand  it. 

BuLLER.  I  beg  pardon,  sir. 

North.  The  Scottish  service,  Mr.  Buller, 
comprehends  Prayer,  Praise,  Doctrine — all 
three  necessary  verbal  acts  amongst  Chris- 
tians met,  but  each  in  utmost  simplicity. 

Buller.  Episcopalian  as  I  am,  that  sim- 
plicity I  have  felt  to  be  most  affecting. 

North.  The  Praise,  which  unites  the 
voices  of  the  congregation,  must  be  written. 
The  Prayer,  which  is  the  burning  towards 
God  of  the  soul  of  the  Shepherd  upon  the 
behalf  of  the  Flock,  and  upon  hl&  o^^>^ck»^ 
be    unwritten,   unpremedit»Nfc^— "^^^^^^  ^  ' 
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not  prayer.  Can  the  heart  ever  want  fitting 
words  ?  The  Teaching  must  be  to  the  ut- 
most, forctliought,  at  some  time  or  another, 
as  to  the  Matter.  The  Teacher  must  have 
secured  his  intelligence  of  the  Matter  ere  he 
opens  his  mouth.  But  the  Form,  which  is 
of  expediency  only,  he  may  very  loosely 
kave  considered.     That  is  the  Theory. 

Duller.  Often  liable  in  practice,  I  should 
fear,  to  sad  abuse. 

North.  May  be  so.  But  it  presumes  that 
capable  men,  full  of  zeal,  and  sincerity,  and 
love — fervent  servants  and  careful  shepherds 
— have  been  chosen,  under  higher  guidance. 
It  supposes  the  holy  fire  of  the  new-bom 
Reformation  —  of  the  newly-regenerated 
Church 

BiLLER.  Kirk. 

North.  Of  the  newly-regenerated  Church, 
to  continue  undamped,  inextinguishable. 

BuLLER.  And  is  it  so  ? 

North.  The  Fact  answers  to  the  Theory 
more  or  less.  The  orirrinal  Thought — sim- 
plicity  of  worship — is  to  the  utmost  express- 
ed, when  the  chased  Covenanters  are  met  on 
the  greensward,  between  the  hillside  and  the 
brawling  brook,  under  the  colored  or  uncol- 
ored  skv.  Understand  that,  when  their  de- 
scendants  meet  within  walls  and  beneath 
roofs,  they  woit/d  worship  after  the  manner 
of  their  hunted  ancestors. 

BuLLER.  I  wish  I  were  better  read  than  I 
am  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical. 

North.  I  wish  you  were.  I  say,  then, 
my  excellont  friend,  that  the  Ritual  and 
whole  Ordering  of  the  Scottish  Church  is 
moulded  upon,  or  issues  out  of,  the  human 
spirit  kindling  in  conscious  communication  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  The  power  of  the  Infi- 
nite— that  is,  the  Sense  of  Infinitude,  of 
Etemitv — rei^nis  there :  and  the  Sense  in 
the  inmost  soul  of  the  sustaining  contact 
with  Omnipotence,  and  self-consciousness 
intense,  and  elation  of  Divine  favor  person- 
ally vouclisafed,  and  joy  of  anticipated  ever- 
lasting bliss,  and  triumph  over  Satan,  death, 
and  hell,  and  immeasurable  desire  to  win 
souls  to  the  King  of  the  Worlds. 

BuLLER.  In  England  we  are,  I  am  ashamed 
^  to  say  it,  ill  informed  on — 

North.  In  Scotland  we  are,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  it,  ill  informed  on — 

Bi'LLER.  But  go  on,  sir. 

North.  What  place  is  there  for  Forms 
of  any  kind  in  the  presence  of  these  im- 
mense overpowering  Realities  ?  For  Forms, 
Buller,  are  of  the  Imagination;  the  Faculty 
that  inhales  and  lives  by  the  Unreal.     But 


some  concession  to  the  humanity  of  our  na- 
ture intrudes.  Imagination  may  be  subor- 
dinated, subjugated,  but  will  not,  may  not, 
forego  all  its  rights.  Therefore,  forms  and 
hallowing  associations  enter. 

Buller.     Into  all  worship. 

North.  Form,  too,  is,  in  part,  Necessary- 
Order. 

Buller.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  be  not 
unwilling  to  say  a  few  wonis  of  our  Ritual. 

North.  I  tremble  to  speak  of  your  Ri- 
tual ;  for  it  appears  to  me  as  bearing  on  its 
front  an  excellence  which  might  be  found 
incompatible  with  religious  truth  and  sincer- 
ity. 

Buller.  I  confess  that  I  hardly  under- 
stand you,  sir. 

North.  The  Liturgy  looks  to  be  that 
which  the  old  Churches  are,  the  Work  of  a 
Fine  Art. 

Buller.  You  do  not  urge  that  as  an  ob- 
jection to  it,  I  trust,  sir  ? 

North.  A  Poetical  sensibility,  a  wake- 
ful, just,  delicate,  simple  Taste,  seems  to 
have  ruled  over  the  composition  of  each 
Prayer,  and  the  ordering  of  the  whole  Ser- 
vice. 

Buller.  You  do  not  urge  that  as  an  ob- 
jection to  it,  I  trust,  sir  ? 

North.  I  am  not  urging  objections,  sir. 
I  seldom — never,  indeed — urge  objections  to 
anything.  I  desire  only  to  place  all  things 
in  their  true  light. 

Buller.  Don't  frown,  sir — smile. — 
Enough. 

North.  The  whole  composition  of  the 
Service  is  copious  and  various.  Human 
Supplication,  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  of 
the  creature,  knowing  his  own  weakness,  de- 
pendence, lapses,  and  liability  to  slip — man's 
own  part,  dictated  by  his  own  experience  of 
himself,  is  the  basis.  Readings  from  the 
Old  and  New  Volume  of  the  Written  Word 
are  ingrafted,  as. if  God  audibly  spoke  in  his 
own  House ;  the  Authoritative  added  to  the 
Supplicatory. 

Buller.  Finely  true.  We '  Church  of 
England  men  love  you,  Mr.  North — we  do 
indeed. 

North.  The  hymns  of  the  sweet  Singer 
of  Israel,  in  literal  translation,  adopted  as  a 
holier  inspired  language  of  the  heart. 

Buller.  These,  sir,  are  surely  three 
powerful  elements  of  a  Ritual  Service. 

North.  Throughout,  the  People  divide 
the  service  with  the  Minister.  They  have  in 
it  their  own  personal  function. 

Buller.     Then  the  Homily,  sir. 

North.      Ay,  the  Homily,   which,   oae 
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might  say,  interprets  between  Sunday  and 
the  Week — fixes  the  holiness  of  the  Day  in 
precepts,  doctrines,  reflections,  which  may 
be  carried  home  to  guide  and  nourish. 

BuLLER.  Altogether,  sir,  it  seems  a  meet 
work  of  worshippers  met  in  their  Christian 
Land  upon  the  day  of  r«st  and  aspiration. 
The  Scottish  worship  might  seem  to  remem- 
ber the  flame  and  the  sword.  The  perse- 
cuted Iconoclasts  of  two  centuries  ago,  live 
in  their  descendants. 

NoRTu.  But  the  Ritual  of  England 
breathes  a  divine  calm.  YoQ  think  of  the 
people  walking  through  ripening  fields  on  a 
mild  day  to  their  Church  door.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  nation  sitting  in  peace,  possessing 
their  land.  It  is  the  work  of  a  wealthy  na- 
tion, that,  by  dedicating  a  part  of  its  wealth, 
consecrates  the  remainder — that  acknowl- 
edges the  Fountain  fron?  which  all  flows. 
The  prayers  are  devout,  humble,  fervent. 
They  are  not  impassioned.  A  wonderful 
temperance  and  sobriety  of  discretion ;  that 
which,  in  worldly  things,  would  be  called 
good  sense,  prevails  in  them ;  but  you  must 
name  if.  better  in  things  spiritual.  The 
framers  evidently  bore  in  mind  the  continual 
consciousness  of  writing  for  all.  That  is 
the  guiding,  tempering,  calming  spirit  that 
keeps  in  the  Whole  one  tone — that,  and  the 
hallowing,  chastening  awe  which  subdues 
vehemence,  even  in  the  asking  for  the  Infi- 
nite, by  those  who  have  nothing  but  that 
which  they  earnestly  ask,  and  who  know 
that  unless  they  ask  infinitely,  they  ask 
nothing.  In  every  word,  the  whole  Congre- 
gation, the  whole  nation  prays — not  the  In- 
dividual Minister;  the  officiating  Divine 
Functionary,  not  the  Man.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  received  Version  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer — observe  the  word 
Common,  expressing  exactly  what  I  affirm — 
are  beautiful  by  the  words — that  there  is  no 
other  such  English — simple,  touching,  apt, 
venerable — hued  as  the  thoughts  are — mu- 
sical— the  most  English  English  that  is 
known — of  a  Hebraic  strength  and  antiquity, 
yet  lucid  and  gracious,  as  if  of  and  for 
to-day. 

Bulleh.  I  trust  that  many  Presbyterians 
sympatliize  with  you  in  these  sentiments. 

North.  Not  many — few.  Nor  do  I  say 
I  wish  there  Were  more. 

BuLLEii.     Are  you  serious,  sir? 

North.  I  am.  But  cannot  explain  my- 
self now.  What  are  the  Three  Pillars  of 
the  Love  of  any  Church  ?  Innate  Religion 
— Humanity — Imagination.  The  Scottish 
worship  better  satisfies  the  first  principl 


that  of  England  the  last ;  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic still  more  the  last — and  are  not  your 
Cathedrals  Roman  CathoUc?  I  think  thjat 
the  Scottish  and  English,  better  than  the 
Roman  Catholic,  satisfy  the  Middle  Principle, 
Humanity,  being  truer  to  the  highest  requi- 
sitions of  our  Nature,  and  nourish  our  fac-  . 
ulties  better,  both  of  Will  and  Understand- 
ing, into  their  strength  and  beauty.  Yet 
what  divine-minded  Roman  Catholics  there 
have  been,  and  are  >and  will  be ! 

BuLLER.  Pause  for  a  moment,  sir — here 
comes  Seward. 

North.  Seward!  Is  he  not  with  us? 
Surely  he  was,  an  hour  or  two  ago — but  I 
never  missed  him — your  conversation  has 
been  so  interesting  and  instructive.  Seward ! 
why  you  are  all  the  world  like  a  drowned 
rat? 

Seward.  But  I  am  none ;  but  a  stanch 
Conservative.  Would  I  had  had  a  Protec- 
tionist with  me  to  keep  me  right  on  the  Nav- 
igation Laws. 

North.  What  do  you  mean?  What's 
the  matter? 

Seward.  Why,  your  description  of  the 
Pools  in  Cladich-Cleugh  inspired  me  with 
a  passion  for  one  of  the  Naiads. 

North.     And  you  have  had  a  ducking? 

Seward.  I  have  indeed.  Plashed  souse, 
head  over  heels,  into  one  of  the  prettiest 
pools,  from  a  slippery  ledge  some  dozen  feet 
above  the  sleeping  beauty — were  you  both 
deaf  that  you  did  not  hear  me  bawl  ? 

North.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  hear- 
ing something  bray,  but  I  suppose  I  thought 
it  came  from  the  Gipsies*  Camp. 

BuLLER.  Are  you  wet  ? 

Seward.  Come,  come,  Buller. 

BuLLER.  Why  so  dry  ? 

North.  Sair  drooket. 

BuLLER.  Where's  your  Tile  ?  * 

Seward.  I  hate  slang. 

BuLLER.  Why,  you  have  lost  a  shoe — and 
much  delightful  conversation.  ^ 

North.  I  must  say,  Seward,  that  I  was 
hurt  by  your  withdrawing  yourself  from  our 
colloquy. 

Seward.  Sir,  you  are  beginning  to  get  so 
prosy 

Buller.  I  insist,  Seward,  on  your  making 
an  apology  on  your  knees  to  our  father  for 
your  shocking  impiety — I  shudder  to  re- 
peat the  word — which  you  must  swallow — 
p — R — 0^ — s — Y. 

Seward.  On  my  knees  !    Look  at  them. 

North.  My    dear,   dearer,   dearest,    Mr. 
Seward,  you  are  bleeding ;  I  fear  8.  0»8»<5»l^. 
Let  me- 
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Seward.  I  am  not  bleeding — only  a  knap 
on  the  knee-pan,  sir. 

BuLLER.  Not  bleeding !  Why,  you  must 
be  drenched  in  blood,  your  face  is  so  white. 

North.  A  non  sequitur,  Buller.  But  from 
a  knap  on  the  knee-pan  I  have  known  a  man 
a  lamiter  for  life. 

Seward.  I  lament  the  loss  of  my  Sketch- 
Book. 

Buller.  It  is  a  judgment  on  you  for  that 
caricature. 

North.  What  caricature  ? 

Buller.  Since  you  will  force  me  to  tell  it, 

a  caricature   of Yourself,  sir.     I   saw 

him  working  away  at  it  with  a  most  wicked 
leer  on  his  face,  while  you  supposed  he  was 
taking  notes.  He  held  it  up  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, clapped  the  boards  together  with  the 
grin  of  a  fiend,  and  then  off  to  ClatHjck- 
Cloock,  where  he  met  with  Nemesis. 

North.  Is  that  a  true  bill,  Mr.  Seward  ? 

Seward.  On  my  honor  as  a  gentleman, 
and  my  skill  as  an  artist,  it  is  not.  It  is  a 
most  malignant  misrepresentation 

Buller.  It  was  indeed. 

Seward.  It  was  no  caricature.  I  prom- 
ised to  Mrs.  Seward  to  send  her  a  sketch  of 
the  illustrious  Mr.  North ;  and  finding  you 
in  one  of  the  happiest  of  your  many-sided 
attitudes 

North.  The  act  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  intention.  You  are  acquitted  of  the 
charge. 

Buller.  To  make  a  cancature  of  You, 
sir,  under  any  circumstances,  and  for  any 
purpose,  would  be  sufficiently  shocking ;  but 
here  and  now,  and  that  he  might  send  it  to 
his  Wife — so  transcends  all  previous  prepa- 
ration of  crimen  lasce  majcstatis,  that  I  am 
beginning  to  be  incredulous  of  what  these 
eyes  beheld — nay,  to  disbelieve  what,  if  told 
to  any  human  being,  however  depraved, 
would  seem  to  him  impossible,  even  in  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  and  an  insane  libel  on 
our  fallen  nature. 

Seward.  I  did  my  best.  Nor  am  I,  sir, 
without  hope  that  my  Sketch-Book  may  be 
recovered,  and  then  you  will  judge  for  your- 
self, sir,  if  it  be  a  caricature.  A  failure,  sir, 
it  assuredly  was,  for  what  artist  has  succeed- 
ed with  YOU  ? 

North.  To  the  inn,  and  put  on  dry 
clothes. 

Seward.  No.  What  care  I  about  diy  or 
wet  clothei !  Here  let  me  he  down  and  bask 
in  this  patch  of  intense  sunshine  at  your  feet. 
Don't  stir,  sir ;  the  Crutch  is  not  the  least  in 
the  way. 

North.  We  must  be  all  up  and  doing — 


the  Hour  and  the  Men.  The  Cavalcade- 
Hush  !  Hark !  the  Bagpipe  I  The  Cavalcade 
can't  be  more  than  a  mile  off. 

Seward.  Why  staring  thus  like  a  Gos- 
hawk, sir  ? 

Buller.  I  hear  nothing.  Seward,  do 
you? 

Seward.  Nothing.  And  what  can  be 
mean  by  Cavalcade  ?  Yet  I  believe  he  has 
the  Second  Sight.  I  have  heard  it  is  in  the 
Falnily. 

North.  Hear  nothing?  Then  both  of  you 
must  be  deaf.  But  I  wrget — ^we  Mountain- 
eers have  Fine- Ears  ;  your  sense  of  hearing 
has  been  educated  on  the  Flat.  Not  now  ? 
"The  Campbells  are  coming";— that's  the 
march — that's  the  go — that's  the  gath- 
ering. 

Buller.  A  Horn — a  Drum,  sure  enough 
— and— and  —  that  incomprehensible  mix- 
ture of  groans  a&d  yells  must  be  the  Bag- 
pipe. 

North.  See,  yonder  they  come,  over  the 
hill-top — the  ninth  milestone  from  Inverary ! 
There's  the  Van,  by  the  Road-Surveyor  lent 
me  for  the  occasion,  drawn  by  Four  Horses. 
And  there's  the  Wagon,  once  the  property 
of  the  lessee  of  the  Swiss  Giantess,  a  noble 
Unicom.  And  there  the  Six  Tent- Carts, 
Two-steed ed ;  and  there  the  Two  Boat- 
Carriages — horsed  I  know  not  how.  But 
don't  you  see  the  bonny  Barges  aloft  in  the 
air?  And  Men  On  horseback — count  them 
— there  should  be  Four.  You  hear  the  Bag- 
pipe now — surely  —  "  The  Campbells  are 
coming."  And  here  is  the  whole  Concern, 
gentlemen,  close  at  hand,  deploying  across 
the  Bridge. 

Buller.  Has  he  lost  his  senses  at  last  ? 

Seward.  Have  we  lost  oiu-s?  A  Caval- 
cade it  is,  with  a  vengeance. 

North.  One  minute  past  Seven !  True  to 
their  time  wilhin  sixty  seconds.  This  way, 
this  way.  Here  is  the  Spot,  the  Centre  of 
the  Grove.  Bagpipe — Drum  and  Horn — 
music  all — silence.  Silence,  I  cry,  will  no- 
body assist  me  in  crying  silence  ? 

Seward  and  Buller.  Silence — silence — 
silence. 

North.  Give  me  the  Speaking-Trumpet 
that  I  may  call  Silence. 

Seward.  Stentorraay  put  down  the  Drum, 
the  Horns,  the  Fifes,  and  the  Serpent,  but  the 
Bagpipe  is  above  liim ;  the  Drone  is  deaf  as 
the  sea  ;  the  Piper  moves  in  a  sphere  of  his 
own — 

Buller.    I  don't  hear  a  syllable   you  are 

saying ah  1  the  storm  is  dead,   and  now 

what  a  blessed  calm. 
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North.  Wheel  into  line.     Prepare  to — 

Pitch  Tents. 

Enter  the  Field  of  the  Sycamore  Grove  on 
Horseback,  ushered  by  Archy  M'Callum, 
Harry  Seward — Marmaduke  Buller — 
Vallance  Volusene — Nepos  Woodburn. 
Van,  Wagon,  Carriages,  and  Carts,  8fc,, 
form  a  Barricade  between  the  Rear  of  the 
Grove  and  the  Road  to  Dalmally, 

Adjutant  Archy  M'Callum  !  call  the  Roll 
of  the  Troops. 

Adjutant.  Peter  of  the  Lodge,  Sewer  and 
Seneschal — Here,  Peterson  ditto,  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Cellars — Here,  Kit  Peterson,  Ti- 
ger there — Here,  Michael  Dods,  Cook  at  that 
place — Here.  Ben  Brawn,  Manciple — Here, 
Koderick  M*Crimmon,  King  of  the  Pipes — 
Here,  Pym  and  Stretch,  Body- men  to  the 
young  Englishers — Here  ;  Here,  'Tom  Moo- 
dy, Pluntsman  at  Under-cliff  Hall,  North  De- 
von— Here,  The  Cornwall  Clipper,  Head 
Game-keeper  at  Pendragon — Here,  Billy 
Balmer,  of  Bowness,  Windermere,  Commo- 
dore— Here. 

North.  Attention !  Each  man  will  be 
held  answerable  for  his  subordinates.  The 
roll  will  be  called  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and 
an  hour  before  sunset.  Men,  remember  you 
are  under  martial  law.  Camp-master  M'Kel- 
lar — Here,  Let  the  Mid  Peak  of  Cruachan 
be  your  pitching  point.  Old  Dee-side  Tent 
in  the  centre,  right  in  front.  Dormitories  to 
the  east.  To  the  west,  the  Pavilion.  Kitch- 
en range  in  the  rear.  Donald  Dhu,  late 
Sergeant  in  the  Black  Watch,  see  to  the  Bar- 
ricade. The  Impedimenta  in  your  charge. 
In  three  hours  I  command  the  Encampment 
to  be  complete.  Admittance  to  the  field  on 
the  Queen's  birth-day.  Crowd !  disperse. 
Old  Boys !  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 
You  have  often  called  me  a  Wizard — a  War- 
lock— no  glamour  here — 'tis  real  aU,  and  all 
the  Work  of  the  Crutch.  Sons — your  Fa- 
thers! Fathers — ^your  sons!  Your  hand, 
Volusene — and  Woodbum,  yours. 

Seward.     Hal,  how  are  you  ? 

BuLLER.  How  are  you,  Marmy  ? 

North.  On  the  Stage — in  the  Theatre  of 
Fictitious  Life — such  a  Meeting  as  this  would 
require  explanation ;  but  in  the  Drama  of 
Real  Life,  on  the  banks  of  Lochawe,  it  needs 
none.  Friends  of  my  soul !  you  will  come 
to  understand  it  all  in  two  minutes'  talk  with 
your  Progeny.  Progeny — welcome  for  your 
Sire's  sakes,  apd  your  Lady  Mothers,  and 
your  own,  to  Lochawe-side.  I  see  you  are 
two  Trumps.    Volusene — ^Woodbum— from 


your  faces  all  well  at  home.  Come,  my  two 
old  Bucks,  let  us  Three,  to  be  out  of  the  bus- 
tle, retire  to  the  Inn.  Did  you  ever  see 
Cl»rist9pher  fling  the  Crutch  ?  There— I 
knew  it  would  clear  the  Sycamore  Grove. 

Scene  II. — Interior  of  the  Pavilion,     Time 
— 2'  P.  M.     North — Seward — Buller. 

Seward.  Still  at  his  Siesta,  in  his  Swing- 
Chair.  Few  faces  bear  to  be  looked  on 
asleep. 

Buller.  Men's  faces. 

Seward.  His  bears  it  well.  Awake,  it  is 
sonaetimes  too  full  of  expression.  And  then, 
how  it  fluctuates !  Perpetual  play  and  inter- 
change, as  Thought,  Feeling,  Fancy,  Imag- 
ination— 

Buller.  The  gay,  the  grave,  the  sad,  the 
serious,  the  pathetic,  the  humorous,  the  tra- 
gic, the  whimsical  rules  the  minute — 

"  Tis  everything  by  fits,  and  nothing  long." 

Seward.  Don't  exaggerate.  An  inapt 
quotation. 

Buller.  I  was  merely  carrying  on  your 
eulogium  of  his  wide-awake  Face. 

Seward.  The  prevalent  expression  is  still — 
the  Benign. 

Buller.  A  singular  mixture  of  tenderness 
and  truculence. 

Seward.  Asleep  it  is  absolutely  saint-like. 

Buller.  It  reminds  me  of  the  faces  of 
Chantry's  Sleeping  Children,  in  Litchfield 
Cathedral. 

Seward.  Composure  is  the  word  ;  Com- 
posure is  mute  Harmony. 

Buller.  It  may  be  so ;  but  you  will  not 
deny  that  his  nose  is  just  a  minim  too  long — 
and  his  mouth,  at  this  moment,  just  a  minim 
too  open — and  the  crow-feet 

Seward.  Enhance  the  power  of  those 
large  drooping  eyelids,  heavy  with  medita- 
tion— of  that  high  broad  forehead,  with  the 
lines  not  the  wrinkles  of  age. 

Buller.  He  is  much  balder  than  he  was 
on  Deeside. 

Seward.  Or  fifty  years  before.  They 
say  that,  in  youth,  the  sight  of  his  head  of 
hair  once  silenced  Mirabeau. 

Buller.  Why,  Mirabeau's  was  black,  and 
my  grandmother  told  me  North's  was  yel- 
low— or  rather  green,  like  a  star. 

North.  Your  grandmother,  Buller,  was 
the  finest  woman  of  her  time. 

Buller.     Sleepers  hear.      Sometimes  a 
single  word  from  without,  reaching  the  spir- 
itual region,  changes  by  its  touch.  tbA'^Ws^ 
current  of  their  dreams. 
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North.  I  once  told  you  that,  Buller.  At  I 
present,  I  happen  to  be  awake.  But  surely 
a  man  may  sit  on  a  swing-chair  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  his  mouth  open,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  somnolency.  Where  have  you 
been? 

Seward.  You  told  us,  sir,  not  to  disturb 

you  till  Two 

NoKTii.  But  where  have  you  been  ? 
Seward.  We  have  written  our  dispatches 
— read  our  London  Papers — and  had  a  pull 
in  Gutta  Percha  to  and  from  Port  Sonachan. 
North.  How  does  she  pull  ? 
Buller.  Like  a  winner.     I  have  written 
to   the   builder — Taylor    of    Newcastle — to 
match  her  against  any  craft  of  her  keel  in  the 
kingdom. 

North.  Sit  down.     Where  are  the  boys. 
Seward.  Off  hours  ago  to  Kilch urn.   They 
have    just    signalized — "  Two    o'clock.     1 
Salmo  Ferox,  lb.  12 — 20  Yellow-fins,  lb. 
15— 0  Pike,  lb.  30.'* 

North.  And  not  bad  sport,  either.  They 
know  the  dinner  hour.     Seven  sharp. 

Sewaud.  They  do — and  they  are  not  the 
lads  to  disrenrard  orders. 

North.  Four  finer  fellows  are  not  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Seward.  May  I  presume  to  ask,  sir,  what 
volumes  these  are  lying  open  on  your 
knees  ? 

North.  The  Iliad — and  Paradise  Lost. 
Seward.     I  fear,  sir,  you  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  enlighten  us,  at  this  hour. 

North.  But  I  am  disposed  to  be  enlight- 
ened. Oxonians — and  Double  First-Class 
Men — nor  truants  since — you  will  find  in  me 
a  docile  pupil  rather  than  a  Teacher.  I  am 
no  great  Grecian. 

Buller.  But  you  are,  sir,  and  a  fine  old 
Trojan  too,  methinks !  What  audacious 
word  has  escaped  my  lips  ! 

North.  Epic  Poetry !  Tell  but  a  Tale, 
and  see  Childhood — the  harmless,  the  trust- 
ful, the  wondering,  listen — "  all  ear  ;"  and  so 
has  the  wilder  and  mightier  Childhood  of 
Nations,  listened,  trustful,  wondering,  "all 
ear,"  to  Tales  lofty,  profound — said,  or,  as 
Art  grew  up,  sung. 

Seward.  EHE,  Say  or  Tell. 
Buller.  AEIaE,  Sing. 
North.  Yes,  my  lads,  these  were  the 
received  formulas  of  beseeching  with  which 
the  Minstrels  of  Hellas  invoked  succor  of 
the  Divine  Muse,  when  their  burning  tongue 
would  fit  well  to  the  Harp  transmitted  Tales, 
fraught  with  old  heroic  remembrance,  with 
solemn  belief,  with  oracular  wisdom.  EHE, 
Tell,  EHO-T,  The  Tale.     And  when,  step 


after  step,  the  Harp  modelling  the  Verse, 
and  the  Verse  charming  power  and  beauty, 
and  splendor  and  pathos, — like  a  newly- 
created  and  newly-creating  soul — into  its 
ancestral  Tradition — when  insensibly  the  be- 
nign Usurper,  the  Muse,  had  made  the  mag- 
nificent dream  rightly  and  wholly  her  own 
at  last.  EnOJS',  The  Sukg  Tale.  Homer, 
to  all  following  ages  the  chief  Master  of  Elo- 
quence whether  in  Verse  or  in  Prose,  has  yet 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  Telling, 

*'  For  he  came  beside  the  swifl  ships   of  the 

Achsans, 
Proposing  to  release  his  daughter,  and  bringing 

immense  ransom ; 
Having  in  his  hand  the  fillet  of  the  far-shooting 

Apollo, 
On  the    golden   rod:  and  he  implored  of  the 

Achaeans, 
And  the  sons  of  Atreus,  most  of  all,  the  two 

Orderers  of  the  People." 

These  few  words  of  a  tongue  stately,  resplen- 
dent, sonorous,  and  numerous,  more  than 
ours — and  already  the  near  Scamandrian 
Field  feels,  and  fears,  and  trembles.  Milton  ! 
The  world  has  rolled  round  and  again  round, 
from  the  day  of  that  earlier  to  that  of  the 
later  Ma^onides.  All  the  soul- wealth  hoarded 
in  words,  which  merciful  Time  held  aloft, 
unsubmerged  by  the  Gothic,  by  the  Otto- 
man inundation ;  all  the  light  shrined  in  the 
Second,  the  Intellectual  Ark  that,  divinely 
built  and  guided,  rode  tilting  over  the  tem- 
pestuous waste  of  waters ;  all  the  mind,  bred 
and  fostered  by  New  Europe,  down  to  within 
two  hundred  years  of  this  year  that  runs : 
These  have  put  diflFerences  between  the  Iuad 
and  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  matter  and  in 
style,  which  to  state  and  illustrate  would 
hold  me  speaking  till  sunset. 

Buller.  And  us  hstening. 

North.  The  Fall  of  Hector  and  of  his 
Troy !    The  Fall  of  Adam  and  of  his  World ! 

Buller.  What  concise  expression !  Mul- 
turn  in  Par  CO,  indeed,  Seward. 

North.  Men  and  gods  mingled  in  glitter- 
ing conflict  upon  the  ground  that  spreads 
between  Ida's  foot  and  the  Hellespont !  At 
the  foot  of  the  Omnipotent  Throne,  archan- 
gels and  angels  distracting  their  native 
Heaven  with  arms,  and  Heaven  disburtbening 
her  lap  of  her  self-lost  sons  for  the  peopling 
of  Hell ! 

Seward.  Hush  !     Buller — hush  ! 

North.  In  way  of  an  Episode — yes,  an 
Episode — see  the  Seventh  Book — our  visible 
Universe  willed  into  being  ! 

Seward.  Hush!     Buller — hush. 
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North.  For  a  few  risings  and  settings  of 
yon  since-bedimmed  Sun — Love  and  celes- 
tial Bliss  dwelling  amidst  the  shades  and 
flowers  of  Eden  yet  sinless — then,  from  a 
MORE  FATAL  APPLE,  Discord  clashing  into  and 
subverting  the  harmonies  of  Creation. 

"  Sin,  and  her  Shadow,  Death ;  and  Misery, 
Death's  Harbinger." 

The  Iliad,  indeed ! 

Seward.  I  wish  you  could  be  persuaded, 
sir,  to  give  us  an  edition  of  Milton. 

North.  No.  I  must  not  take  it  out  of  the 
Doctor's  hands.  Then,  as  to  Milton's  style. 
If  the  Christian  Theologian  must  be  held 
bold  who  has  dared  to  mix  the  Delivered 
Writings  with  his  own  Inventions — bold,  too, 
was  he,  the  heir  of  the  mind  that  was  nursed 
in  the  Aristotelian  Schools,  to  unite  as  he 
did,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gait  of  an  under- 
standing accomplished  in  logic,  with  the 
spontaneous  and  unstudied  step  of  Poetry. 
The  style  of  Milton,  gentlemen,  has  been 
praised  for  simplicity  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
style  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  often  an  aus- 
tere simplicity  ;  but  one  sort  of  it  you  miss 
— the  proper  Epic  simplicity — that  Homeric 
simplicity  of  the  Telling, 

Seward.  Perhaps,  sir,  in  such  a  Poem 
such  simplicity  could  not  be. 

North.  Perhaps  not.  Homer  adds  thought 
to  thought,  and  so  builds  up.  Milton  in- 
volves thought  with  thought,  and  so  con- 
structs. Relation  is  with  him  argumenta- 
tive also,  and  History  both  Philosophy  and 
Oratory.  This  was  unavoidable.  He  brought 
the  mind  of  the  latter  age  to  the  Form  of 
Composition  produced  by  the  primitive  time. 
Again  the  style  is  fitted  to  the  general  inten- 
tion of  a  Poem  essentially  didactic  and  argu- 
mentative. Again,  the  style  is  personal  to 
himself,  He  has  learnedly  availed  himself 
of  all  antecedent  Art — ^minutely  availed  him- 
self, yet  he  is  no  imitator.  The  style  is  like 
no  other — it  is  intensely  and  completely 
original.  It  expresses  himself.  Lofty,  capa- 
cious, acute,  luminous,  thoroughly  disciplined, 
ratiocinative  powers  wonderfully  blend  their 
action  with  an  imagination  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  profound  sensibihty  to  the  beautiful, 
and  of  a  sublimitv  that  no  theme  can  excel. 

Seward.  Lord  Bacon,  sir,  I  believe,  has 
defined  Poetry,  Feigned  History — has  he 
not? 

He  has — and  no  wonder  that  he  thought 
much  of  "  Feigned  History" — for  he  had  a 
view  to  Epos  and  Tragedy — the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey — the  Attic  Theatre — the  iEneid — 


Dante — Ariosto — ^Tasso — ^the  Romances  of 
Chivalry — ^moreover,  the  whole  Immense 
Greek  Fable,  whereof  part  and  parcel  re- 
main, but  more  is  perished.  Which  fables, 
you  know,  existed,  and  were  transmitted  in 
Prose,  that  is,  by  Oral  Tradition,  in  the  words 
of  the  relator,  long  before  they  came  into 
Homeric  Verse — or  any  verse.  He  saw, 
Seward,  the  Memory  of  Mankind  possessed 
by  two  kinds  of  History,  both  once  alikei  cre- 
dited. True  History,  which  remains  True 
History,  and  Fabulous  History,  now  ac- 
knowledged as  Poetry  only.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  other  poetry  vanished  from  impor- 
tance in  his  estimation. 

BuLLER.  I  follow  you,  sir,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. 

North.  You  m^  with  ease.  Fabulous 
History  holds  place,  side  by  side,  with  True 
History,  as  a  rival  in  dignity,  credence,  and 
power,  and  in  peopling  the  Earth  with  persons 
and  events.  For,  of  a  verity,  the  personages 
.  and  events  created  by  Poesy  hold  place  in 
our  Mind — ^not  in  our  Imagination  only,  but  in 
our  understanding,  along  with  events  and 
personages  historically  remembered. 

Seward.     An  imposing  parallelism  ! 

North.  It  is,  but  does  it  hold  good  ?  And 
if  it  does,  with  what  limitations  ? 

Seward.     With  what  limitations,  sir  ? 

North.  I  wish  Lord  Bacon  were  here, 
that  I  might  ask  him  to  explain.  Take  Ho- 
mer and  Thucydides — the  Iliad  and  the  His- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  We  thus 
sever,  at  the  widest,  the  Telling  of  Calliope 
from  the  Telling  of  Clio,  holding  each  at  the 
height  of  honor. 

BuLLER.     At  the  widest  ? 

North.  Yes;  for  how  far  from  Thucy- 
dides is,  at  once,  the  Book  of  Ganies !  Look 
through  the  Iliad,  and  see  how  much  and 
minute  picturing  of  a  world  with  which  the 
Historian  had  nothing  to  do !  Shall  the  His- 
torian, in  Prose,  of  the  Ten  Years'  War,  stop 
to  describe  the  Funeral  Games  of  a  Patro- 
clus  ?  Yes ;  if  he  stop  to  describe  the  Bury- 
ing of  every  Hero  who  falls.  But  the 
Historian  in  Prose  assumes  that  a  people 
know  their  own  manners,  and  therefore  he 
omits  painting  their  manners  to  themselves. 
The  Historian  in  verse  assumes  the  same 
thing,  and,  therefore,  strange  to  say,  he 
paints  the  manners !  See,  then,  in  the  Iliad, 
how  much  memorizing  of  a  whole  departed 
scheme  of  human  existence,  with  which  the 
Prose  Historian  had  nothing  to  do,  the  his- 
torian in  regulated  metre  has  had  the  inspi- 
ration and  the  skill  to  vcch^^sj^^n^'^^?^^  xkscc^- 
tire  of  his  ever-Adva\^<s«i%'^'^^2«s^' 
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BcxLER.   Would  his  lordship  were  with  us ! 

North.  Give  all  this  to — the  Hexame- 
ter. Remember  always,  my  dear  Seward, 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  itself  a  world  in  minia- 
ture, a  compendium  of  the  world. 

Seward.     Of  the  universe. 

North.  Even  so ;  for  Sun,  and  Moon,  and 
Stars  are  there.  Astronomy  and  aU  the  learn- 
ed sisterhood ! 

Seward.  Then  to  what  species  of  narra- 
tive in  prose — to  one  removed  at  what  inter- 
val from  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
"War,  belongs  that  scene  of  Helen  on  the 
walls  of  Troy?     That  scene  at  the  Scsean 

Ste  ?     In  the  tent  of  Achilles,  where  Achil- 
I  sits,  and  Priam  kneels? 

North.  Good.  The  general  difference  is 
obviously  this— Publicity  almost  solely  stamps 
the  Thucydidean  story — Privacy,  more  than 
in  equal  part,  interfused  with  Publicity,  the 
Homeric.  You  must  allow  Publicity  and 
Privacy  to  signify,  besides  that  which  is  done 
in  public  and  in  private,  that  which  pro- , 
cecds  of  the  Public  and  of  the  Private  will. 

Sewaud.  In  other  words,  if  I  apprehend 
you  aright,  the  Theme  given  being  some  af- 
fair of  Public  moment.  Prose  tends  to  gather 
up  the  acts  of  the  individual  agents,  under 
general  aspects,  into  masses. 

North.  Just  so.  Verse,  whenever  it 
dare,  resolves  the  mass  of  action  into  the  in- 
dividual acts,  puts  aside  the  collective  doer — 
the  Public,  and  puts  forward  individual  per- 
sons. Glory,  I  say  again,  to  the  Hexame- 
ter! 

Buller.  Glory  to  the  Hexameter  !  The 
Hexameter,  like  the  Queen,  has  done  it  all. 

North.  Or  let  us  return  to  the  Paradise 
Lost  ?  If  the  mustering  of  the  Fallen  Le- 
gions in  the  First  Book — if  the  Infernal 
Council  held  in  the  Second — if  the  Angelic 
Rebellion  and  Warfare  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
— resemble  Public  History,  civil  and  military, 
as  we  commonly  speak — if  the  Seventh  Book, 
relating  the  Creation  by  describing  the  kinds 
created,  be  the  assumption  into  Heroic  Poe- 
try of  Natural  History — to  what  kind  of  His- 
tory, I  earnestly  ask  you  both,  does  that 
scene  belong,  of  Eve's  relation  of  her  dream, 
in  the  Fifth  Book,  and  Adam's  consolation 
of  her  uneasiness  under  its  involuntary  sin  ? 
To  what,  in  the  Fourth  Book,  her  own  in- 
nocent relation  of  her  first  impression  upon 
awaking  into  Life  and  Consciousness  ? 

Buller.  Ay ! — to  what  kind  of  History  ? 
More  easily  asked  than  answered. 

North.  And  Adam's  relation  to  the  Af- 
fable Archangel  of  his  own  suddenly- dawned 
morning  from  the  night  of  non-existence, 


aptly  and  happily  crowned  upon  the  relation 
made  to  him  by  Raphael  in  the  Seventh 
Book  of  his  own  forming  under  the  Omnip- 
otent Hand  ? 

Seward.  Simply,  I  venture  to  say,  sir, 
to  the  most  interior  autobiography — to  that 
confidence  of  audible  words,  which  flows 
when  the  face  of  a  friend  sharpens  the  heart 
of  a  man — and  Raphael  was  Adam's  friend. 

North.  Seward,  you  are  right.  You 
speak  well — as  you  always  do — when  you 
choose.  Behold,  then,  I  beseech  you,  the 
comprehending  power  of  that  little  magical 
band — Our  Accentual  Iambic  Pentameter. 


Seward.    "  Glory  be  with  them,  and  eternal 
praise, 
The  Poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  Truth  and  pare  Delight  by  heavenly  lays ! 


« 


North.  Glory  to  Verse,  for  its  power  is 
great.  Man  from  the  garden  in  Eden,  to 
the  purifying  by  fire  of  the  redeemed  Earth 
— the  creation  of  things  visible — ^Angels  Up- 
right and  Fallen — and  Higher  than  Angela 
— all  the  Regions  of  Space — Infinitude  and 
Eternity — the  Universality  of  Being — this 
is  the  copious  matter  of  the  Song.  And 
herein  there  is  place  found,  proper,  distinct, 
and  large,  and  prominent,  for  that  whispered 
call  to  visit,  in  the  freshness  of  morning,  the 
dropping  Myrrh — ^to  study  the  opening  beau- 
ty of  the  Flowers — to  watch  the  Bee  in  her 
sweet  labor^-which  tenderly  dissipates  from 
the  lids  of  Eve  her  ominously- troubled  sleep 
— free  room  for  two  tears,  which,  falling 
from  a  woman's  eyes,  are  wiped  with  her 
hair — and  for  two  more,  which  her  pitying 
husband  kisses  away  ere  they  fall.  All  these 
things  Verse  disposes,  and  composes,  in  One 
Presentment. 

Buller.  Glory  to  Verse,  for  its  power  is 
great — ^glory  to  our  Accentual  Iambic  Pen- 
tameter. 

North.  Let  us  return  to  the  Iliad.  The 
Iliad  is  a  history  told  by  a  mind  that  is  ar- 
biter, to  a  certain  extent  only,  of  its  own 
facts.  For  Homer  takes  his  decennial  War 
and  its  Heroes,  nay,  the  tenor  of  the  story 
too,  from  long-descended  Tradition.  To  his 
contemporary  countrymen  he  appears  as  a 
Historian — not  feigning,  but  commemorating 
and  glorifying,  transmitted  facts. 

Seward.  Ottfried  Miiller,  asking  how  far 
Homer  is  tied  up  in  his  Traditions,  ventures 
to  suspect  that  the  names  of  the  Heroes 
whom  Achilles  kills,  in  such  or  such  a  fight, 
arc  all  traditionary. 

North.  Where,  then,  is  the  Feigned  His* 
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toiy?  Lord  Bacon,  Ottfried  Miiller,  and 
Jacob  Bryant,  are  here  not  in  the  main  un- 
agreed. "  I  nothing  doubt,"  says  Bacon, 
"  but  the  Fables,  which  Homer  having  re- 
ceived, transmits,  had  originally  a  profound 
and  excellent  sense,  although  I  greatlv 
doubt  if  Homer  any  longer  knew  that  sense. ' 
BuLLER.  What  right,  may  I  ask,  had 
Lord  Bacon  to  doubt,  and  Ottfried  Muller  to 
suspect — 

North.  Smoke?  your  cigar.  Ottfried  Mul- 
ler— 

EuLLER.  Whew ! — ^poo  ! 

North.  Ottfried  Muller  imagines  that 
there  was  in  Greece  a  pre-Homenc  Age,  of 
which  the  principal  intellectual  employment 
was  Myth-making.  And  Bryant,  we  know, 
shocked  the  opinion  of  his  own  day  by  re- 
ferring the  War  of  Troy  to  Mythology.  Now, 
observe,  Buller,  how  there  is  feigning  and 
feigning — Poet  after  Poet — and  the  Poem 
that  comes  to  us  at  last  is  the  Poem  of  Ho- 
mer ;  but  in  truth,  of  successive  ages,  ending 
in  Homer — 

Seward.  Who  was  then  a  real  living 
flesh  and  blood  Individual  of  the  human 
species. 

North.    That  he  was — 

Seward.    And  wrote  the  Iliad. 

North.  That  he  did — but  how  I  have 
hinted  rather'  than  told.  In  the  Paradise 
Lost,  the  part  of  Milton  is,  then,  in6nitely 
bolder  than  Homer's  in  the  Iliad.  He  is  far 
more  of  a  Creator. 

Seward.  Can  an  innermost  bond  of  Unity, 
sir,  be  shown  for  the  Iliad  ? 

North.  Yes.  The  Iliad  is  a  Tale  of  a 
Wrong  Righted.  Zeus,  upon  the  secret  top 
of  Olympus,  decrees  this  Righting  with  his 
omnipotent  Nod.  Upon  the  top  of  Ida  he 
conducts  it.  But  that  is  done,  and  the  Fates 
resume  their  tenor.  Hector  falls,  and  Troy 
shall  fall.  That  is  again  the  Righting  of  a 
Wrong,  done  amongst  men.  This  is  the 
broadly -written  admonition  :  *'  Disciie  Jus- 
titiam." 

Seward.  You  are  always  great,  sir,  on 
Homer. 

North.  Agamemnon,  in  insolence  of  self- 
will,  offends  Chryses  and  a  God.  He  re- 
fused Chryses — ^he  robs  Achilles.  In  Aga- 
memnon the  Insolence  of  Human  Self-will  is 
humbled,  first  under  the  hand  of  Apollo — 
then  of  Jupiter — say,  altogether,  of  Heaven. 
He  suffers  and  submits.  And  now  Achilles, 
who  has  no  less  interest  in  the  Courts  of 
Heaven  than  Chryses — ^indeed  higher — in 
overweening  atiger  fashions  out  a  redress  for 
himself  which  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men 


grants.  And  what  follows  ?  Agamemnon 
again  suffers  and  submits.  For  Achilles — 
Patroclus*  bloody  corse  !  Keirai  HarpoxXo^ 
— that  is  the  voice  that  rings !  Now  he  ac- 
cepts the  proffered  reconciliation  of  Aga- 
memnon, before  scornfully  refused ;  and  in 
the  son  of  Thetis,  too,  the  insolence  of  Hu- 
man Self-will  is  chastened  under  the  hand  of 
Heaven. 

Seward.  He  suffers,  but  submits  not  till 
Hector  lies  transfixed — till  Twelve  noble 
youths  of  the  Trojans  and  their  Allies  have 
bled  on  Patroclus'  Pyre.  And  does  he  sub- 
mit then  ?  No.  For  twelve  days  ever  and 
anon  he  drags  the  insensible  corse  at  his 
horses'  heels  round  that  sepulchral  earth. 

Buller.  Mad,  if  ever  a  man  was. 

North.  The  Gods  murmur — and  will  that 
the  unseemly  Revenge  cease.  Jove  sends 
Thetis  to  him — ^and  what  meeter  messenger 
for  minister  of  mercy  than  a  mother  to  her 
son  !  God-bidden  by  that  voice,  he  submits 
— he  remits  his  revenge.  The  Human  Will, 
infuriated,  bows  under  the  Heavenly. 

Seward.  Touched  by  the  prayers  and  the 
sight  of  that  kneeling  gray-haired  Father, 
he  has  given  him  back  his  dead  son — and 
from  the  ransom  a  costly  pall  of  honor,  to 
hide  the  dead  son  from  the  father's  eyes — 
and  of  his  own  Will  and  Power  Twelve  Days' 
truce ;  and  the  days  hav0  expired,  and  the 
Funeral  is  performed,  and  the  pyre  is  burned 
out,  and  the  mound  over  the  slayer  of  Patro- 
clus  is  heaped,  and  the  Iliad  is  done,  and 
this  Moral  indelibly  writes  itself  on  the  heart 
— the  words  of  Apollo  in  that  Council — 

TXtjCov  yap  0ufi»ov  Moipai  ©vijtoiCiv  sSuxav. 

The  Fates  have  appointed  to  mortals  a 
Spirit  that  shall  submit  and  endure. 

North.  Right  and  good.  TX»)cov  is  more 
than  **  shall  suffer."  It  is,  that  shall  accept 
suffering,  that  shall  bear, 

Seward.  Compare  this  one  Verse  and  the 
Twenty-four  Books,  and  you  have  the  poet- 
ical simplicity  and  the  poetical  multiplicity 
side  by  side. 

Buller.  Right  and  good. 

North.  Yes,  my  friends,  the  teaching  of 
the  Iliad  is  Piety  to  the  Gods— 

Seward.  Reverence  for  the  Rights  of 
Men — 

North.  A  Will  humbled,  conformed  to 
the  Will  of  Heaven. 

Buller.  That  the  Earth  is  justly  gov- 
erned. 

North.  Dim  foreshadowings,  which  Mil- 
U>n,  1  doubt  not,  discerned  and  cherished. 
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The  Iliad  w«is  the  natural  and  spiritual  fa- 
ther of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Seward.  And  the  son  is  greater  than  the 
sire. 

North.  I  see  in  the  IHad  the  love  of  Ho- 
mer to  Greece,  and  to  human-kind.  lie  was 
a  legislator  to  Greece  before  Solon  and  Ly- 
curgus — greater  than  either — after  the  man- 
ner fabled  of  Orpheus. 

Seward.  Sprung  from  the  bosom  of  he- 
roic life,  the  Iliad  asked  heroic  listeners. 

North.  See  with  what  large-hearted  love 
he  draws  the  Men — Hector  and  Piiara  and 
Sarpedon — as  well  as  the  Woman  Androma- 
che— enemies  !  Can  he  so  paint  humanity 
and  not  humanize  ?  He  humanizes  us — who 
have  literature  and  refined  Greece  and 
Rome — who  have  Spenser  and  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton — who  are  Christendom. 

Seward.  He  loves  the  inferior  creatures, 
and  the  face  of  nature. 

NoRTU.  The  Iliad  has  been  called  a  S«ng 
of  War.  I  see  in  it — a  Song  of  Peace.  Think 
of  all  the  fiery  Iliad  ending  in — Reconciled 
Submission  ! 

Seward.  *'Murder  Impossibility,**  and  be- 
lieve that  there  might  have  been  an  Iliad  or 
a  Paradise  Lost  in  Prose. 

North.  It  could  never  have  been,  by  hu- 
man power,  our  Paradise  Lost.  What  would 
have  become  of  the  Seventli  Book  ?  This  is 
now  occupied  with  describing  the  Six  Days 
of  Creation.  A  few  verses  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  extended  into  so  many  hun- 
dred lines.  The  Book,  as  it  stand  •,  has  full 
poetical  reason.  First,  it  has  a  sufficient 
motive.  It  founds  the  existence  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  wliich  is  otherwise,  not  duly  led  to. 
The  revolted  Angels,  you  know,  ha\ u  fallen, 
and  the  Almighty  will  create  a  new  race  of 
worshippers  to  supply  their  place — Man- 
kind. 

Seward.  For  this  race  that  is  to  be  cre- 
ated, a  Home  is  previously  to  be  built — or 
this  World  is  to  be  created. 

North.  I  initiated  you  into  Milton  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  my  dear  Seward;  and  I  re- 
joice to  find  that  you  still  have  him  by 
heart.  Between  the  fall  of  the  Angels  and 
that  inhabiting  of  Paradise  by  our  first  pa- 
rents, which  is  largely  related  by  Raphael, 
there  would  be  in  the  history  which  the  poem 
undertakes,  an  unfilled  gap  and  blank  with- 
out this  book.  The  chain  of  events  which  is 
unrolled  would  be  broken,  interrupted,  in- 
complete. 

Seward.  And,  sir,  when  Raphael  has 
told  the  Rebellion  and  Fall  of  the  Angels, 
Adam,  with  a  natural  movement  of  curiosity, 


asks  of  this  **  Divine  Interpreter"  how  this 
frame  of  things  began  J 

North.  And  Raphael  answers  by  declar- 
ing at  large  the  Purpose  and  the  Manner. 
The  Mission  of  Raphael  is  to  strengthen,  if 
it  be  practicable,  the  Human  Pair  in  their 
obedience.  To  this  end,  how  apt  his  dis- 
course, showing  how  dear  they  are  to  the 
Universal  Maker,  how  eminent  in  bis  Uni- 
verse ! 

Seward.  Tlie  causes,  then,  of  the  Arcb- 
angelic  Narrative  abound.  And  the  person- 
al interest  with  which  the  Two  Auditors 
must  hear  such  a  revelation  of  wonders  from 
such  a  Speaker,  and  that  so  intimately  con- 
cerns themselves,  fall  nothing  short  of  what 
Poetry  justly  requires  in  relations  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  poetical  Persons. 

North.  And  can  the  interest — ^not  now 
of  Raphael's,  but  of  Milton's  "fit  audience" 
— be  sustained  throughout  ?  The  answer  is 
triumphant.  The  Book  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  stream  of  the  most  beautiful  de- 
scriptive Poetry  that  exists.  Not,  however, 
mind  you,  Seward,  of  stationary  description. 

Seward.  Sir  ? 

North.  A  proceeding  work  is  described ; 
and  the  Book  is  replete  and  alive  with  mo- 
tion, with  progress,  with  action — yes,  of 
action — of  an  order  unusual  indeed  to  the 
Epos,  but  unexcelled  in  dignity — the  Crea- 
tive Action  of  Deity  1 

Seward.  What  should  hinder,  then,  but 
that  this  same  Seventh  Book  should  have 
been  written  in  Prose  ? 

North.  Why  this  only — that  without 
Verse  it  could  not  have  been  read  !  The 
Verse  makes  present.  You  listen  with  Ad- 
am and  Eve,  and  you  hear  the  Archangel. 
In  Prose  this  illusion  could  not  have  been 
carried  through  such  a  subject-matter.  The 
conditio  sine  quA  non  of  the  Book  was  the  in- 
effable charm  of  the  Description.  But  what 
would  a  series  of  botanical  and  zoological 
descriptions,  for  instance,  have  been  in  Prose? 
The  vie  id  a  vis  that  is  in  Verse  is  the  quick- 
ening spiiit  of  the  whole. 

BuLLER.  But  who  doubts  it  ? 

North.  Lord  Bacon  said  that  Poetry — that 
is.  Feigned  History — might  be  worded  in 
Prose.  And  it  may  be;  but  how  inade- 
quately is  known  to  Us  Three. 

BuLLER.  And  to  all  the  world. 

North.  No  ;  nor,  to  the  miUion  who  do 
know  it,  so  well  as  to  Us,  nor  the  reason 
why.  But  hear  me  a  moment  longer. 
Wordsworth,  in  his  famous  Preface  to  tbe 
Lyrical  Ballads,  asserts  that  the  language  of 
Prose  and  the  language  of  Verse  differ  but 
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in  this — that  in  Verse  there  is  metre — and 
metre  he  calls  an  adjunct.  With  all  rever- 
ence, I  say  that  metre  is  not  an  adjunct, 
but  vitality  and  essence  ;  and  that  Verse,  m 
virtue  thereof,  so  transfigures  language, 
that  it  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  Prose 
as  spoken,  out  of  Verse,  by  any  of  the 
children  of  men. 

Seward.  Remove  the  metre,  and  the  lan- 
guage will  not  be  the  language  of  Prose. 

North.    Not  if   you  remove  the  metre 
only,  and  leave  otherwise  the  order  of  the 
words — the  collocation  unchanged — and  un- 
changed any  one  of  the  two  hundred  figures 
of  speech,  one  and  all  of  which  are  differ- 
ently presented  in  the  language  of  Verse 
from  what  they  are  in  Prose. 
Seward    It  must  be  so. 
North.  The  fountain  of  Law  to  Composi- 
tion in  Prose  is  the  Understanding.     The 
fountain  of  Law  to  Composition  in  Verse  is 
the  Will. 
Seward.  ? 

North.  A  discourse  in  prose  resembles  a 
chain ;  the  sentences  are  the  successive  links 
— all  holding  to  one  another,   and   holding 
one  another.     All  is  bound, 
Seward.  Well? 

North.  A  discourse  in  verse  resembles  a 
biUowy  sea  ;  the  verses  are  the  waves  that 
rise  and  fall — to  our  apprehension — each  by 
impulse,  life,  will  of  its  own.     All  %$  free, 

Seward.     Ay.       Now    your     meaning 
emerges. 

North.  Eprofundisclamaci,    In  eloquent 
prose,  the  feeling  fits  itself  into  the  process 
of  the  thinking.     In  true  verse,  the  thinking 
fits  itself  into  the  process  of  the  feeling. 
Seward.  I  perpend. 

North.  In  prose,  the  general  distribution 
and  composition  of  the  matter  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Necessity.  The  order  of  the  parts, 
and  the  connection  of  part  with  part,  are 
obliged — logically  justifiable — say,  then,  are 
demonstrable.  See  an  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes. In  verse,  that  distribution  and  com- 
position belong  to  the  reign  of  Liberty. 
That  order  and  connection  are  arbitrary — 
passionately  justifiable — say,  then,  are  de- 
lectable. See  an  ode  of  Pindar. 
Seward.  Publish — publish. 
North.  In  prose  the  style  is  last — in  verse 
first ;  in  prose  the  sense  controls  the  sound 
— in  verse  the  sound  the  sense  ;  in  prose  you 
speak — in  verse  you  sing ;  in  prose  you  live 
in  the  abstract — in  verse  in  the  concrete  ;  in 
prose  you  present  notions — in  verse  visions  ; 
m  prose  you  expound — in  verse  you  enchant ; 
in  prose  it  is  much  if  now  and  then  you  are 


held  in  the  sphere  of  the  fascinated  senses — 
in  verse  if  of  the  calm  understanding. 

BuLLER.  Will  you  have  the  goooness,  sir, 
to  say  all  that  over  again  ? 

North.  I  have  forgot  it.  The  lines  in 
the  countenance  of  Prose  are  austere.  The 
look  is  shy,  reserved,  governed — like  the  fixed 
steady  lineaments  of  mountiiins.  The  hues 
that  suffuse  the  face  of  her  sister  Verse  vary 
faster  than  those  with  which  the  western  or 
the  eastern  sky  momently  reports  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sinking,  of  the  fallen,  but  not 
yet  lost,  of  the  coming  or  of  the  risen  sun. 
BuLLER.  I  have  jotted  that  down,  sir. 
North.  And  I  hope  you  will  come  to  un- 
derstand it.  Candidly  speaking,  *tis  more 
than  I  do. 

Seward.  I  do  perfectly — and  it  is  as  true 
as  beautiful,  sir. 

BuLLER.  Equally  so. 

North.  I  venerate  Wordsworth.  Words- 
worth's poetry  stands  distinct  in  the  world. 
That  which  to  other  men  is  an  occasibnal 
pleasure,  or  possibly  delight,  and  to  other 
poets  an  occasional  transport,  the  seeing 
this  visible  universe,  is  to  him — a  Life- 
one  Individual  Human  Life— namely,  his 
Own — travelling  its  whole  journey  from  the 
Cradle  to  the  Grave.  And  that  Life — for 
what  else  could  he  do  wit'.i  it  ? — he  has  ver- 
ified— sung.  And  there  is  no  other  such 
Song.  It  is  a  memorable  fact  of  our  civili- 
zation— a  Memorable  Fact  in  the  HistSry  of 
Human  Kind — that  one  perpetual  song. 
Perpetual  but  infinitely  various — as  a  river 
of  a  thousand  miles,  traversing,  from  its 
birthplace  in  the  mountiiins,  diverse  regions, 
wild  and  inhabited,  to  the  ocean-reccpUicle. 
BcLLER.  Confoundedly  prosaic  at  times. 
North.  He,  more  than  any  other  true 
poet,  approaches  Verse  to  Prose — never,  I 
believe,  or  hardly  ever,  quite  blends  them. 

Buller.    Often — often — often,    my    dear 
sir. 

North.  Seldom — seldom — seldom  if  ever, 
my  dear  sir.     He  tells  his  Life.     His  Poems 
are,  of  necessity,  an  Autobiography.     The 
matter  of  them,  then,  is  his  personal  reality ; 
but  Prose  is,  all  over  and  properly,  the  lan- 
guage  of  Personal  Realities.      Even  with 
him,  however,  so  peculiarly  conditioned,  and, 
as  well  as  I  am  able  to  understand  his  Pro- 
position, against  his  own  Theory  of  writing. 
Verse  maintains,  as  by  the  laws  of  our  insup- 
prcssible  nature  it  always  will  maintain,  its 
sacred  Right  and  indefeasible  Prerogative. 
To  conclude  our  conversation — 
Buller.  Or  Monologue. 
North.  Epos  is  Human  History  in  its 
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magnitude  in  Verse.  In  Prose,  National 
History  offers  itself  in  parallelism.  The 
coincidence  is  broad  and  unquestioned  ;  but 
on  closer  inspection,  differences  great  and 
innumerable  spring  up  and  unfold  them- 
selves, until  at  last  you  might  almost  per- 
suade yourself  that  the  first  striking  resem- 
blance deceived  you,  and  that  the  two  spe- 
cies lack  analoo^y,  so  many  other  kinds  does 
the  Species  in  Verse  embosom,  and  so  esca- 
ping are  the  lines  of  agreement  in  the  instant 
in  which  you  attempt  fixing  them. 

BuLLER.  Would  that  Lord  Bacon  were 
here! 

North.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  a  deeper 
truth.  The  Metrical  Epos  imitates  History, 
without  doubt,  as  Lord  Bacon  says — it  bor- 
rows thence  its  motild,  not  rigorously,  but 
with  exceeding  bold  and  free  adaptations,  as 
the  Iliad  unfolds  the  Ten  Years*  War  in 
Seven  Weeks.  But  for  the  Poet,  more  than 
another,  all  is  in  all. 

Seward.  Sir? 

North.  What  is  the  Paradise  Lost,  ulti- 
mately considered  ? 

Buller.  Ohl 

North.  It  is,  my  friends,  the  arguing  in 
verse  of  a  question  in  Natural  Theology. 
Whence  are  Wrong  and  Pain  ?  Moral  and 
Physical  Evil,  as  we  call  them,  in  all  their 
overwhelming  extent  of  complexity  sprung  ? 
How  permitted  in  the  Kingdom  of  an  All- 
wise  and  Almighty  Love?  To  this  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  origin  of  Evil,  Milton 
answers  as  a  Christian  Theologian,  agreeably 
to  his  own  understanding  of  his  Religion — ■ 
so  justifying  the  Universal  Government  of 
God,  and,  in  particular,  his  Government  of 
Man.  The  Poem  is,  therefore.  Theological, 
Argumentative,  Didactic,  in  Epic  Form. 
Being  in  the  constitution  of  his  soul  a  Poet, 
mightiest  of  the  mighty,  the  intention  is  hid- 
den in  the  Form.  The  Verse  has  trans- 
formed the  matter.  Now,  then,  the  Para- 
dise Lost  is  not  history  told  for  itself.  But 
this  One  Truth,  in  two  answering  Proposi- 
tions, that  the  Will  of  Man  spontaneously 
consorting  with  God's  Will  is  Man's  Good, 
spontaneously  dissenting,  IMan's  Evil.  This 
is  created  into  an  awful  and  solemn  mirrative 
of  a  Matter  exactly  adapted,  and  long  since 
authoritatively  told.  But  this  Truth,  spring- 
ing up  in  the  shape  of  narrative,  will  now 
take  its  own  determination  into  Events  of 
imsurpassed  magnitude,  now  of  the  tenderest 
individuality  and  minuteness;  and  ^11  is, 
hence,  in  keeping — as  one  power  of  life 
springs  up  on  one  spot,  in  oak-tree,  moss, 
and  violet,  and  the  difference  of  stature,  thus 


understood,  gives  a  deep  harmony,  so  deep 
and  embracing,  that  none  without  injury  to 
the  whole  could  be  taken  away. 

BcLLER.  What's  all  this!  Hang  that 
Drone — confound  that  Chanter.  Burst, 
thou  most  unseasonable  of  Bagpipes  !  Si- 
lence that  dreadful  Drum  !  Draw  in  your 
Horns — 

Seward.  Musquetry!  cannon!  huzza!  The 
enemy  are  storming  the  Camp.  The  Delhis 
bear  down  on  the  Pavilion.  The  life  is  in 
danger.     Let  us  save  the  King. 

North.  See  to  it,  gentlemen.  I  await 
the  issue  in  my  Swing-chair.  Let  the  Bar- 
barians but  look  on  me  and  their  weapons 
will  drop. 

Buller.  All's  right.     A  false  alarm. 

North.  There  was  no  alarm. 

Buller.  'Twas  but  a  Salute,  The  Boys 
have  come  back  from  Kilchum.  They  are 
standing  in  front  beside  the  spoii. 

North.  Widen  the  Portal.  Artistically 
disposed !  The  whole  like  one  huge  Star- 
fish. Salmo  ferox,  centre — Pike,  radii — Yel- 
low-fins, circumference — ^Weight  I  should 
say  the  tenth  of  a  ton.  Call  the  Manciple. 
Manciple,  you  are  responsible  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  that  Star-fish. 

Buller.  Sir,  you  forget  yourself.  The 
People  must  be  fed.  We  are  Seven.  Twelve 
are  on  the  troop  roll — Nine  strangers  have 
sent  in  their  cards — the  Gillies  are  growing 
upon  us — the  Camp-followers  have  doubled 
the  population  since  mom,  and  the  circum- 
ambient Natives  are  waxing  strong.  Hun- 
fer  is  in  the  Camp — but  for  this  supply 
amine ;  Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  ex- 
tra ;  Dods  reports  that  the  Boiler  is  wroth, 
the  furnace  at  a  red  heat.  Pots  and  Pans 
a-simmer;  the  Culinary  Spirit  impatient  to 
be  at  work.  In  such  circumstances,  the  tenth 
of  a  ton  is  no  great  matter ;  but  it  is  better 
than  nothing.  The  mind  of  the  Manciple 
may  lie  at  rest,  for  that  Star-fish  will  never 
see  to-morrow's  Sun ;  and  motionless  as  he 
looks,  he  is  hastening  to  the  Shades. 

North.  Sir,  you  forget  yourself.  There  is 
other  animal  matter  in  the  world  besides  Fish. 
No  penury  of  it  in  camp.  I  have  here  the 
Manciple's  report,  "One  dozen  plucked 
Earochs — one  ditto  ditto  Ducklings — ■&.  d.  d. 
March  Chick — one  Bubblyjock — one  Side  of 
Mutton — four  Necks — Six  Sheep -heads,  and 
their  complement  of  Trotters — two  Sheep, 
just  slaughtered  and  yet  in  wholes — four 
Lambs  ditto — the  late  Cladich  Calf — one 
small  Stot — two  lb.  40  Rounds  in  pickle — 
four  Miscellaneous  Pies  of  the  First  Oi-der — 
six  Hams ;  four  dozen  of  Beiu-deer  Tongues 
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had  made  her  liberal  offers  to  induce  her  to 
join  them ;  but  the  marquis,  by  promising  to 
provide  for  her  at  his  death,  persuaded  ner 
to  remain  where  she  was.  She  was  gentle, 
cheerful,  neat-handed,  and  pretty ;  and  these 
qualities,  together  with  the  charm  of  her 
singing,  rendered  her  very  valuable  to  the 
old  man  in  his  declining  years  and  sickness  ; 
insomuch,  that  whenever  he  was  ill — and  he 
was  subject  to  long  and  frequent  fits  of 
gout — she  was  appointed  his  special  attend- 
ant ;  and  in  order  that  she  might  be  always 
within  call,  he  appropriated  a  small  room 
adjoining  his  own  to  her  particular  use.'  On 
this  fatal  5th  of  February,  however,  Pepita 
being  as  languid  and  incapable  of  exertion  a^ 
her  betters,  had  retired  to  this  little  apart- 
ment, locked  the  door,  and  thrown  herself 
on  her  bed,  where  she  lay  silent  and  still," 
even  when  she  heard  Baldoni  knock  and  say 
the  marquis  wanted  her.  He  had  scarcely 
quitted  her  door,  concluding  her  to  be  else- 
where, when  a  strange  sound  arose  in  the 
air,  and  the  castle  began  to  rock  to  and  fro 
hke  a  ship  on  a  stormy  sea.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  beam  that  supported  the  ceiling 
fell,  penetrating  the  partition  wall,  and  bring- 
ing great  part  of  the  ceiling  with  it.  A  cry 
from  the  adjoining  room  alarming  her  for 
her  master's  safety,  made  Pepita  rush 
towards  the  door ;  but  it  was  so  blocked  up 
by  the  fallen  beam  that  she  could  fiot  reach 
it ;  whereupon  she  sprung  to  tlie  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  leaping  on  a  table,  looked  through. 
The  marquis  was  stretched  insensible  upon 
the  ground^  evidently  struck  down  by  a 
heavy  piece  of  cornice  that  lay  beside  him ; 
and  Baldoni,  who  had  just  entered  the  room, 
was  standing  beside  him.  Pepita  was  on 
the  point  of  raising  her  voice  to  ask  his 
assistance,  when  she  saw  him  rush  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  open  a  press,  take  out  a 
small  casket,  and  hastily  quit  the  room ;  the 
whole  transaction  being  so  rapid,  that  the 
girl  had  scarcely  time  to  comprehend  what 
she  beheld  till  it  was  all  over.  Nor,  indeed, 
had  she  much  leisure  to  think  of  it,  for  the 
shocks  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
rapidity,  and  the  noise  and  darkness  were  so 
terrific,  that  she  expected  every  moment  to 
be  her  last ;  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  she 
was  reserved  for  a  worse  fate.  By  shelter-? 
injj  herself  under  the  beam,  she  escaped 
bemg  crushed  by  the  falling  masses  around 
her  ;  and  although  the  castle  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake,  poor  Pepita  was  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  alive,  after  lying  under  them  for 
three  days  without  food.  A  severe  illness 
was  the  first  consequence  of  this  calamity ; 


and  the  second  was,  that  her  hopes  of  a  pro- 
vision from  the  marquis  were  annihilated,  he 
being  found  apparently  crushed  to  death, 
and  no  will  discovered.  As  Pepita  had  no 
friends,  she  was  carried  to  a  public  hospital, 
temporarily  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
the  sufferers ;  and  here,  as  soon  as  she  was 
well  enough  to  be  permitted  to  see  any- 
bodv,  she  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Bal- 
doni. She  had,  during  her  confinement,  had 
plenty  of  time  to  reflect  on  what  she  had 
witnessed ;  and  an  Italian  herself,  she  was 
well  aware  of  the  danger  she  would  incur, 
should  the  party  principally  concerned  sus- 
pect her  acquaintance  with  his  fatal  secret, 
until  she  had  some  one  to  protect  her  from 
his  vengeance.  She  therefore  resolved  to 
preserve  an  unbroken  silence  on  the  subject 
till  the  return  of  the  heir.  Count  Neoclcs ; 
but,  not  doubting  that  the  casket  contained 
some  valuables  belonging  to  the  family,  she 
determined,  on  his  arrival,  to  disclose  what 
she  had  seen,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  a  meeting  with  Baldoni,  appre- 
hending that  her  countenance  might  involun- 
tarily betray  her.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  less  welcome  than  his  visit,  the  more  so 
as  it  was  quite  unexpected,  and  she  had  no 
time  to  compose  her  spirits,  or  prepare  her 
countenance  for  the  interview.  He  spoke  to 
her  with  considerable  kindness — too  much, 
indeed  ;  for  jealousy  of  her  interest  with  the 
marquis  had  hitherto  made  him  rather  her 
enemy  than  her  friend,  and  the  altered  tone 
alarmed  much  more  than  it  encouraged  her. 
He  offered  to  supply  her  with  anything  she 
required ;  bade  her  entertain  no  anxiety  with 
regard  to  her  future  subsistence;  assuring 
her  that  although  the  marquis  had  left  no 
will,  he  would  communicate  to  Count  Neo- 
cles  his  father's  intentions  in  her  favor,  and 
l^er  claims  on .  the  family ;  and  finally  left 
her,  promising  shortly  to  repeat  his  visit. 
And  what  renaered  this  sudden  accession  of 
good  will  the  more  suspicious  was,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  conversation  his  counte- 
nance belied  his  words ;  no  benignity  was 
there,  no  sympathy,  no  pity.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  her  that  he  was  racked  with  anxiety, 
and  that,  while  he  was  speaking  to  her,  his 
eyes  sought  to  penetrate  her  soul;  whilst 
she,  terrified  and  conscious,  could  not  sum- 
mon courage  to  meet  his  glance. 

Baldoni,  on  his  part,  left  her,  convinced 
that  his  worst  fears  were  realized — Pepita 
knew  his  secret.  He  had  expected  no  less.  * 
He  had  been  foremost  in  the  search  for  her 
and  the  marquis,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  Xi^'CQi-  \iXixss.^  Nafe^-si^s^  *^^55is^ 
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ruins :  tbe  one  he  knew  to  be  dead,  and  he 
felt  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  other,  till 
they  reached  the  spot  and  found  her  alive. 
Till  then,  he  had  not  believed  her  to  be 
in  that  room ;  nor,  in  his  haste  and  eager- 
ness to  fly,  had  he  observed  the  rent  in  the 
wall  made  by  the  fallen  beam.  Struck  with 
dismay  when  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was 
there  and  alive,  Baldoni  had  immediately 
retreated,  lest  the  sight  of  him  should  have 
provoked  her  to  an  abrupt  disclosure  of 
what  she  had  witnessed.  It  possibly  might 
have  done  so;  as  it  was,  all  she  did  was 
to  point  to  the  adjoining  room,  exclaiming, 
"  My  master ! — my  master !"  And  then,  over- 
come by  her  sufferings,  bodily  and  mental, 
she  fainted,  and  in  that  state  was  carried  to 
the  hospital. 

The  unwelcome  visitor  soon  returned ;  and 
she  was  more  alarmed  than  before  when  she 
found  that  his  professions  of  kindness  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  more  special  form ; 
and  that,  whilst  his  stubborn  features  ex- 
pressed hatred,  he  wished  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  This 
was  worse  than  all ;  and  anxious  to  elude 
the  persecution  that  she  feared  awaited  her, 
Pepita  quitted  the  hospital,  and  sought  a 
refuge  with  a  sister  of  her  mother's,  who 
had  a  son  called  Antonio,  a  fine  young  man, 
who  earned  his  bread  as  a  vine-dresser.  An- 
tonio had  \onrr  entertained  a  tendresse  for  his 
pretty  cousin ;  but  her  situation  at  the  castle, 
and  the  favor  in  which  she  stood  with  the 
marquis,  had  so  far  lifted  her  out  of  his 
level,  that  when  she  visited  the  cottage  she 
was  received  rather  as  a  superior  tnan  a 
relation.  Besides,  it  was  well  known  that 
Pepita  was  to  be  provided  for;  Pepita,  in 
short,  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor  vine- 
dresser, was  an  heiress,  arid  far  above  his 
aim.  Now  she  was  as  poor  as  himself;  and 
that  event,  which  to  her  was  the  most  severe 
misfortune,  first  awakened  his  heart  to  hope. 
Although  Antonio  had  never  told  liis  love, 
Pepita  was  quite  as  well  aware  of  it  as  if  he 
had,  and  had  been,  even  in  her  most  pros- 
p«rous  days,  extremely  well  disposed  to 
return  it.  She  was  now  doubly  so ;  there 
was  love  on  one  side  to  propel  her,  and  fears 
on  the  other.  Once  the  wife  of  Antonio, 
she  reckoned  on  being  free  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Baldoni,  and  she  would  have  some 
one  to  protect  her  from  his  vengeance  till 
the  return  of  the  new  master.  Young,  inno- 
cent, and  simple,  and  residing  under  the 
same  roof,  it  was  not  long  before  the  priest 
was  spoken  to,  and  the  wedding-day  fixed. 
How  they  were  to  subsist  gave  them  little 


concern.  In  that  mild  climate,  human  ne- 
cessities are  with  less  difficulty  supplied  than 
in  colder  countries,  where  more  substantial 
shelter  and  food,  together  with  fuel  and 
warm  clothing,  are  required.  Besides,  Pepita 
was  well  aware  that  she  could  gain  money 
by  her  voice  if  she  needed  it. 

Whilst  these  arrangements  were  making, 
she  scrupulously  avoided  Baldoni,  and  she 
trusted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  move- 
ments ;  at  all  events,  he  seemed  to  have  in- 
termitted his  pursuit,  and  she  almost  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  her  alarm  had  been 
groundless.  But  she  was  mistaken  ;  Baldoni 
had  intermitted  his  pursuit,  which  had  been 
prompted  by  policy,  and  not  by  love,  be- 
cause he  had  read  in  her  countenance  that  it 
was  worse  than  hopeless.  He  apprehended 
his  perseverance  might  only  have  served  to 
provoke  her  to  some  decisive  measures  against 
hhn,  (ind  therefore  he  forbore  ;  but  he  had 
his  eye  upon  her,  was  informed  of  all  her 
movements,  and  cunnmgly  penetrated  the 
motive  of  her  temporary  silence.  It  is  need- 
less«to  say  he  hated  her,  and  her  husband 
no  less,  for  he  never  doubted  that  she  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  fatal  secret ; 
and  as  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  as  fear,  he 
would  probably  have  hesitated  little  to  take 
their  lives  could  he  have  done  it  without  dan- 
ger to  himself ;  but  that  being  impossible, 
he  hit  upon  a  scheme  for  securing  his  own 
safety  a  thousand  times  mbre  barbarous. 

When  the  period  appointed  for  the  return 
of  the  marquis  approached,  Baldoni  one  day 
presented  himself  at  the  cottage  of  the  new- 
ly married  pair,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
dated  from  Rome,  and  signed  Neoclcs  Co- 
lonna.  The  epistle  was  addressed  to  Bal- 
doni, and  in  it  he  was  desired  immediately  to 
dispatch  Pepita  to  Rome,  where  he  had  pro- 
cured an  engagement  for  her  to  sing  at  one 
of  the  theatres  on  very  advantageous  terms. 
The  writer  then  gave  directions  as  to  how 
she  was  to  travel,  adding,  that  if  she  had  any 
relation  who  could  accompany  her,  so  much 
the  better,  as  she  might  need  a  protector. 
"  Your  husband  will  accompany  you  of 
course,"  said  Baldoni. 

That  the  letter  was  a  forgery  seems  never 
to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  girl ;  and  to 
dispute  the  will  of  the  master  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question  ;  whilst  to  have  so 
convenient  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  the  count  at  a  distance  from  Baldoni 
was  very  agreeable  to  her.  As  for  her  hus- 
band, no  misgivings  assailed  him,  for  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  reason  for  entertaining  any  ; 
she  having  prudently  resolved  not  to  make 
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him  the  confidant  of  her  dangerous  secret  till 
the  marquis's  arrival.  Baldoni,  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  given  in  the  letter,  undertook 
to  arrange  everything  for  their  journey ;  and 
as  quickly  as  their  preparations  could  be 
made  they  started. 

In  due  time,  the  marquis  with  his  wife  and 
son  arrived  ;  the  latter  a  fine  lad  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  Baldoni  shortly  afterwards  re- 
linquished his  situation  in  the  family,  and 
went  to  reside  at  a  lonely  village  called  Tem- 
pesta,  where  he  associated  with  no  one  but 
his  own  household,  which  Consisted  of  his 
wife  and  a  lovely  daughter,  of  whom  he  was 
passionately  fond.  As  for  Pepita  and  her 
husband,  il  not  being  the  custom  to  interro- 
gate great  people  about  such  matters,  no  in- 
quiries were  made  respecting  them ;  espe- 
cially as  the  old  woman,  Antonio's  mother, 
who  was  the  only  person  interested  in  their 
fate,  after  a  reasonable  interval  received  a 
letter  announcing  their  safe  arrival  at  Rome, 
and  also  their  extreme  satisfaction  at  their 
reception,  and  the  engagement  made  for 
them.  In  less  than  three  years  after  the  de- 
parture of  her  son  arid  daughter-in-law,  the 
old  woman  died  ;  but  as  she  had  nothing  to 
leave,  there  was  no  necessity  for  seeking  her 
heirs  ;  and  thus,  as  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
no  more  being  heard  of  them,  Pepita  and  her 
husband  were  soon  as  much  forgotten  as  if 
they  had  never  existed. 

We  must  now  request  our  readers  to  im- 
agine a  lapse  of  six  years.  Young  Count 
Agostino,  the  son  of  Neocles,  who  was  twelve 
years  of  age  on  his  return  from  France,  is 
now  a  noble,  handsome  youth  of  eighteen  ; 
romantic,  bold,  very  fond  of  sport,  and  a  cap- 
ital shot.  Adored  by  his  father  and  mother, 
he  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  liberty ;  and  as 
there  was  very  good  shooting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tempesta,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  frequent  visits  in  that  quarter ;  on 
which  occasions  he  frequently  contrived  to  be 
benighted,  and  Baldoni's  house  being  the  best 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  had  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse for  making  it  his  lodging.  The  fact 
was,  that  on  one  of  these  excursions  he  had 
met  with  Baldoni's  beautiful  daughter,  Lucia; 
and  although  she  was  some  years  older  than 
himself,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Baldoni 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  effect  of  his 
daughter's  charms,  and  instead  of  repressing, 
encouraged  the  attachment,  allowing  himself 
to  indulge  ambitious  hopes  of  a  union  betwixt 
the  young  people  ;  and  although  to  any  other 
person  such  a  project  would  have  appeared 
utterly  absurd,  Baldoni  had  his  own  private 
reasons  for  considermg  it  by  no  means  so 


desperate  as  it  seemed.  It  is  also  not  to  be 
doubted  that  whilst  his  ambition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  paternal  affection  on  the  other, 
made  him  desire  the  match,  the  stings  of 
conscience,  which  did  not  prompt  him  to  res- 
titution, were  yet  sufficiently  troublesome  to 
make  him  rejoice  in  an  occurrence  which 
would  enable  him  to  render  back  his  ill-got- 
ten gains  to  the  family  he  had  injured,  by 
simply  making  his  daughter  heiress  of  his 
hidden  treasures. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  the  late  marquis,  a 
mass  was  annually  performed  for  his  soul  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  this 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  evening  at  Tem- 
pesta, in  an  old  chapel  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Colonna,  situated  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  was  especially  dedicated  to  services 
for  those  who  perished  by  sudden  accident, 
whether  by  land  or  water.  However  little 
disposed  for  such  solemn  offices,  the  gay 
young  Agostino  was  expected  to  be  present 
at  these  rites ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of 
surprise  that,  weary  with  his  day's  sport,  he 
should  be  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  sly 
nap  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  chapel,  than 
to  listen  to  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  ohanted 
by  the  quavering  voice  of  the  family  chap- 
lain. At  all  events  so  it  was  ;  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  so  soundly  did  he  sleep,  that 
the  whole  congregation  defiled  out  of  the 
chapel  without  arousing  him.  Neither  did 
any  one  miss  him  ;  his  father  and  mother 
concluding  that  he  intended  to  remain  at 
Tempesta  to  shoot,  and  Baldoni,  at  whose 
house  he  had  slept  on  the  preceding  night, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  had  returned  to 
the  castle  with  his  parents. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  he  awoke, 
and  it  was  not  immediately  that  he  could  re-' 
collect  where  he  was ;  and  when  he  did  so, 
and  comprehended  his  situation,  he  soon 
found  that  he  must  be  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  his  lodging  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  There  was  light  enough  from  the 
moon  to  enable  him  to  find  his  way  to  the 
door ;  but  it  was  locked ;  and  having  called 
as  loudly  as  he  could,  without  obtaining  any 
response,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  the  worst, 
and  settled  himself  once  more  to  sleep,  till 
the  sacristan,  coming  to  sweep  out  the  chapel, 
should  release  him  in  the  morning. 

He  had,  however,  scarcely  fallen  into  a 

state  of  forgetfulness,  when  he  was  once  more 

aroused  by  a  noise  proceeding  from  the  altar; 

and  turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  he  was 

surprised   to  perceive  a  man  muffled  in  a 

cloak,  with  a  lantern  ia  hvs.  Vsa^A^^V^  '^'^'^^^'^^1>, 
ed  suddenly  to  r\&^^>s^.^^^^^'«Sicw.  ^s^sasass^ 
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and  alarmed,  for  the  young  man  was  without 
arms,  he  remained  silently  watching  the 
stranger,  who  first  stooped  down,  then  blew 
out  the  lantern,  and  finally,  with  a  stealthy 
step,  crossed  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  and 
went  out,  locking  tlie  door  after  him. 

Who  could  this  be  ?  and  what  could  he  be 
doing  there  ?  The  face  of  the  stranger  was 
undistinguishable ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  air  and  gait  that  put  him  in  mind  of 
Baldoni.  Now  although  Agostino  was  after 
a  manner  in  love  with  Lucia — that  is,  in  love 
with  her  as  great  lords  are  in  love  with  maids 
of  low  degree — he  was  far  from  admiring 
Baldoni,  whom  he  thought  a  gloomy,  forbid- 
ding man,  and  whose  designs  on  himself  he 
had  penetrated;  and  it  was  therefore  less 
difficult  for  him  to  conceive  some  evil  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  ex-steward,  than  to 
unagine  what  that  purpose  could  be.  In  vain 
he  puzzled  his  brain  to  discover  it ;  and  morn- 
ing finding  him  quite  unsatisfied,  he  resolved 
that  the  matter  should  not  rest  there ;  and 
as,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  further  investiga- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  be  silent  with  re- 
spect to  what  had  occurred,  after  examining 
the  sppt  where  the  man  had  emerged,  and 
finding  nothing  to  explain  his  appearance,  he 
climbed  up  to  one  of  the  windows,  opened  it, 
and  letting  himself  carefully  down  on  the 
outside,  made  his  way  back  to  the  castle 
long  before  his  father  and  mother  were  out 
of  their  beds. 

On  the  following  night,  unseen  by  anybody, 
the  young  count  repaired,  well  armed,  to  the 
chapel,  to  which,  as  the  family  h^d  a  private 
key,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access. 
There,  in  concealment,  he  remained  till  dawn, 
without  seeing  anything  of  the  mysterious 
stranger.  For  three  successive  nights  he  met 
with  no  better  success,  by  which  time  he  not 
only  began  to  be  extremely  tired  of  his  stone 
pillow,  but  he  also  began  actually  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  seen  what  he  imagined  he 
had,  or  whether  the  whole  had  not  been  a 
vivid  dream.  For  several  ensuing  nights, 
therefore,  he  slept  quietly  in  his  bed  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  thoroughly  refreshed,  his 
spirit  of  adventure  returned,  and  his  curiosity 
urged  him  to  make  one  more  attempt.  It 
had  been  on  a  Saturday  night  that  he  had 
seen  the  stranger  ;  a  fortnight  had  now  elap- 
sed, and  it  was  Saturday  again ;  and  with  a 
strong  presentiment  of  success,  he  started 
once  more  for  the  chapel,  and  having  locked 
himself  in,  took  up  his  position  in  an  obscure 
corner  near  the  high  altar  ;  and,  sure  enough, 
shortly  after  the  clock  struck  twelve  he  heard 
a  key  turning  in  the  chapel  door,  and  pres- 


ently he  saw  the  same  individual  enter,  with 
a  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  basket  in  the 
other.  He  walked  straight  up  to  the  altar, 
near  to  where  Agostino  crouched,  concealed 
by  a  pillar  ;  and  then  placing  his  lantern  and 
basket  on  the  steps,  he  stooped  down  under 
the  table,  and  took  something  which  Agos- 
tino concluded  was  a  key,  since  he  immedi- 
ately afterwards  opened  a  door  in  the  pillar 
adjoining  that  behind  which  the  young  man 
was  concealed,  and  entering  the  aperture, 
shut  it  after  him,  and  disappeared.  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  returned,  with  the  basket 
still  on  his  arm,  locked  the  door,  replaced  the 
key,  blew  out  his  lantern,  and  left  the  chapel 
as  before.  Agostino  not  only  now  felt  him- 
self secure  of  penetrating  the  mystery,  but 
he  was  also  satisfied  that  the  man  was  no 
other  than  Baldoni ;  and  for  the  first  time  a 
recollection  of  the  family  tradition  regarding 
the  secret  chamber,  and  the  treasures  it  was 
supposed  to  contain,  recurred  to  his  mind. 
Baldoni  had  no  doubt  discovered  it,  and  was 
helping  himself  to  its  valuable  contents.  It 
was  a  grand  thing  at  eighteen  to  have  found 
out  this ;  and  it  would  be  still  grander  to 
complete  the  enterprise  himself ;  and  this  he 
resolved  to  do.  So  he  waited  till  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  and  then  set  about  searching  for 
the  key,  and  the  door  to  be  opened  with  it ; 
but  neither  could  he  find,  nor  even  the  small- 
est trace  of  them.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Go  to  Baldoni,  tell  him  what  he  had  seen, 
and  insist  on  a  confession  ?  But  how  force 
him  to  it?  He  was  a  dark,  silent,  resolute 
man,  and  might  prefer  dying,  and  taking  the 
secret  with  him  to  the  grave.  On  the  whole, 
Agostino  thought  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
wait  till  the  next  Saturday,  then  place  him- 
self in  ambush,  and  just  at  the  moment  that 
Baldoni  had  opened  the  door  m  the  pillar, 
and  was  entering  the  aperture,  to  place  a 
pistol  at  his  head,  and  stop  him  ;  and  to  this 
scheme  he  adhered. 

Accordingly,  when  the  night  came,  he  was 
at  his  post  betimes.  '  At  the  accustomed  hour 
the  chapel  door  opened,  and,  as  usual,  Bal- 
doni advanced  to  the  altar,  stooped  down, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  pillar,  stretched  out 
his  arm  to  insert  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  Agostino  not  to  stir  till 
the  door  was  open ;  but  in  his  eagerness  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity,  he  movea  too  soon, 
and  the  instant  he  emerged  from  behind  the 
piller  that  concealed  him,  Baldoni,  without 
pausing  to  see  who  the  intruder  was,  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  bosom  and  fired  ;  whilst  at 
the  same  moment  the  young  count,  perceiv- 
ing the  action,  levelled  the  one  he  held  in  his 
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hand,  and  drew  the  trigger.  The  two  re- 
ports were  simultaneous,  and  both  the  com- 
batants fell.  On  the  following  morning, 
when  the  sacristan  entered  the  chapel,  he 
found  Baldoni  and  the  young  count  both  ap- 
parently dead  on  the  floor  ;  beside  them  lay 
their  weapons,  an  empty  basket,  and  an  ex- 
tinguished lantern.  News  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  marquis,  who  soon  arnyed  with  a 
physician.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
so  extraordinary  an  incident  nobody  could 
guess.  Why  they  should  have  been  in  the 
chapel  at  all,  and  still  more  why  they  should 
have  shot  each  other,  was  altogether  inexpli- 
cable. Lucia  declared  that  she  had  no  idea 
that  her  father  was  anywhere  but  in  his  bed; 
and  that,  as  for  the  young  count,  he  had  not 
been  at  their  house  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  conclusion  to  which 
everybody  inclined  was,  that  Baldoni  had 
quarrelled  with  the  count  in  consequence  of 
his  attentions  to  his  daughter,  and  that,  for 
some  incomprehensible,  reason,  they  had  met 
there  to  discuss  the  question. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  everybody  was 
guessing  and  wondering,  the  physician  de- 
clared that  Baldoni  was  dead,  but  that  Agos- 
tino,  though  wounded,  was  not  dangerously 
hurt,  and  was  suflfering  chiefly  from  loss  of 
blood  ;  and  due  remedies  being  applied,  he 
was  erelong  restored  to  consciousness ;  but 
as  he  was  exceedingly  weak,  talking  was  for- 
bidden, and  all  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  strange  event  were  deferred  till  he 
was  stronger. 

In  the  mean  while  there  was  nobody  more 
perplexed  about  this  afi'air  than  Lucia  her- 
self. Whatever  the  world  might  think,  she 
felt  assured  that  there  had  been  no  quarrel 
betwixt  Agostino  and  her  father  about  her  ; 
and  a  thousand  ciicumstances  recurred  to  her 
that  had  at  various  times  induced  her  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  some  strange  mystery 
connected  with  that  chapel.'  In  the  first 
place,  she  was  well  aware  that  double  the 
quantity  of  provisions  they  consumed  were 
weekly  provided,  and  as  regularly  carried  out 
of  the  house,  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  as  her 
father  had  told  her;  but  who  these  poor 
were  she  had  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Then,  as  for  lamp-oil,  the  quantity  that  was 
bought  and  disappeared  was  truly  astonish- 
ing ;  added  to  which,  she  not  only  was  aware 
of  her  father's  having  at  different  times  pur- 
chased coarse  clothing  which  he  never  wore, 
but  since  her  mother's  death  he  had  also  de- 
sired her  to  procure  complete  suits  of  female 
attire,  and  even  baby-linen  of  the  same  or- 
dmary  description,  which  she  had  done  and 


delivered  to  him,  but  which  vanished  in  the 
same  mysterious  manner.  Many  slight  ob- 
servations of  her  own  had  connected  these 
disappearances  with  the  chapel;  and  she 
never  went  into  it  without  casting  her  eyes 
around  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  clue 
to  the  mystery ;  and  finally,  finding  none,  she 
concluded  that  some  political  offenders  or 
state  criminals,  whom  her  father  favored, 
were  concealed  in  the  vestry-room,  probably 
with  the  cognizance  of  the  marquis  ;  and  this 
last  opinion  was  strengthened  by  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  sums  of  money  her  father  ex- 
pended, though  whence  he  drew  his  funds 
she  did  not  know.  There  was  not  only  the 
amount  lavished  on  provisions,  oil,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  she  knew  that  he  had  lately  pur- 
chased an  estate,  although  the  transaction  had 
been  conducted  with  great  secrecy. 

On  one  occasion,  too,  when  her  father  had 
been  ill,  and  confined  to  hb  bed  for  some 
days,  she  remarked  that  he  was  suffering 
great  anxiety  of  mind,  and  he  was  even  once 
on  the  point  of  disclosing  a  secret  of  import- 
ance to  her.  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  swear 
her  to  secrecy,  and  had  commenced  his  in- 
structions, which  were  to  the  effect  that  she 
should  fill  a  basket  with  provisions  and  a  jar 
with  oil ;  but  there  his  communications 
stopped,  and  he  said  he  would  wait  to  see 
how  he  should  be  on  the  following  day.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  better;  and  his 
health  continuing  to  amend,  she  heard  no 
more  of  the  matter,  whilst  an  attempt  she 
once  made  to  renew  the  conversation  was  too 
eminently  unsuccessful  to  admit  of  her  re- 
peating it. 

Reviewing  all  these  circumstances,  Lucia, 
who  was  a  well-disposed  giri,  felt  extremely 
uneasy.  That  these  provisions  and  clothes 
were  for  some  concealed  fugitive  she  could, 
scarcely  doubt.  In  those  days,  too,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  such  hidings  were  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Supposing  such  to  be 
the  case,  the  supply  of  their  necessities  must 
now  fail ;  she  trembled  to  think  what  might 
be  the  consequences.  Yet  whom  to  apply  to 
she  did  not  know.  She  would  have  selected 
Agostino ;  but  in  the  first  place,  he  was  ill ; 
and  in  the  second,  she  naturally  concluded 
that  the  quarrel,  if  such  there  had  been,  must 
have  been  connected  with  this  secret. 

Thus  perplexed,  her  first  step  after  her 
father  was  interred  was  to  send  for  the 
sacristan  and  question  him ;  if  there  were  any 
persons  above  ground  in  the  chapel,  he  must 
know  it.  However,  he  assured  her  there  wer^ 
not ;  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  lv\& 
suspicions  abouX*  ^^  ^S^is^<^  ^»Ki.  ^^^^5^ 
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not  altogetber  ignorant  of  Baldoni's  Tisits, 
though  the  latter  had  made  it  worth  his 
while  to  be  silent ;  and  how  he  had  obtained 
the  key  with  whbh  he  entered  he  could  not 
tell.  The  sacristan  confessed  that  he  believ- 
ed somebody  was  concealed  in  a  vault  be- 
neath the  building,  but  the  entrance  to  it  he 
had  never  been  able  to  discover. 

"  They  will  be  starved,"  exclaimed  Lucia, 
"  if  we  cannot  find  it !"  And  terrified  at  this 
possibility,  she  resolved  to  take  the  curate 
of  the  village  into  her  confidence.  He,  ap- 
prehensive of  incurring  too  much  responsibili- 
ty, lost  no  time  in  applying  to  the  marquis's 
confessor  for  advice.  Now  it  happened,  on 
the  day  before  this  visit  of  the  curate's  to 
the  castle,  that  Agostino,  being  considerably 
recovered,  and  able  to  speak  without  incon- 
venience, had  described  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  his  being  wounded,  con- 
cluding his  narrative  with  a  request  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  penetrate  the 
secret  passage  till  he  was  well  enough  to  ac- 
company the  explorers. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  the  curate, 
however,  altered  the  case ;  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost ;  Agostino  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  indicating  the  situation  of  the 
door,  but  where  was  the  key  ?  Baldoni  had 
certainly  had  it  in  his  hand  when  the  ball 
struck  him  ;  and  as  he  had  not  been  able  to 
move  from  the  spot,  the  chances  were,  that 
it  might  be  found  near  the  pillar,  and  with 
that  hope  the  two  priests  and  the  marquis 
started  for  Tempesta.  On  inquiring  for  the 
key,  the  sacristan  said  he  had  picked  up  a 
small  one  of  a  singular  construction  on  the 
floor  of  the  chapel  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
not  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged,  he  had 
left  it  on  the  window-sill ;  and  there  they 
found  it. 

The  directions  they  had  received  from 
Agostino  enabled  them,  after  some  seeking, 
to  discern  a  small  round  hole  in  the  pillar, 
into  which  the  key  fitted,  and  immediately 
a  panel  slided  back,  and  discovered  a  flight 
of  steps,  which,  having  provided  themselves 
with  lights,  they  descended,  till  they  reached 
a  door  which  was  locked  ;  they  were  about 
to  send  for  instruments  to  break  it  open, 
when,  observing  a  hole  like  that  in  the  pil- 
lar, they  bethought  themselves  of  trying  the 
same  key  ;  the  experiment  succeeded  ;  and  a 
second  door  being  opened  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, they  found  themselves  in  a  kind  of 
chamber  about  twenty  feet  square.  It  con- 
tained a  bed  and  several  articles  of  domestic 
use  ;  whilst  three  individuals,  huddled  to- 
gether, with  haggard  features  and  sunken 


eyes,  sat  crouching  on  the  floor  in  the  dark* 
These  were  Pepita,  her  husband  Antonio, 
and  a  child  bom  to  them  in  their  dismal 
captivity  ! 

The  poor  prisoners  were  so  reduced  from 
want  of  food,  and  their  senses  so  dulled  by 
their  long  confinement,  that  at  first  they  could 
hardly  comprehend  that  relief  had  reached 
them.  They  had  been  two  days  without 
food  or  light,  and  had  already  quietly  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  death  which  they 
believed  awaited  them.  They  were  ina- 
mediately  conducted  above  ground,  where 
every  kindness  and  attention  was  shown 
them.  It  was  remarked  that  the  woman  was 
much  less  blunted  and  stupefied  than  the 
man,  the  influence  of  her  maternal  affections 
having  operated  favorably  by  supplying  her 
with  a  constant  source  of  interest. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  state  to  be  in- 
terrogated, Pepita,  having  just  communica- 
ted what  she  had  seen  on  the  day  of  the 
earthquake,  proceeded  to  mention  the  order 
she  had  received  to  join  the  marquis  at 
Rome ;  and  how,  under  the  guidance  of 
Baldoni,  they  had  started  on  their  journey, 
with  a  vettura  provided  by  him.  They  trav- 
elled at  a  slow  rate  along  the  fiea-shore,  and 
had  not  been  more  than  an  hour  on  the  road 
when  a  wheel  came  off,  and  they  were  invit- 
ed to  descend,  and  take  shelter  in  a  sort  of 
grotto  or  hermitage  close  upon  the  shore, 
whilst  the  driver  went  to  fetch  somebody  to 
repair  the  carriage.  "  Here  we  waited  some 
time,"  continued  Pepita,  "and  as  we  had 
started  in  the  evening,  night  soon  came  on, 
and  after  partaking  of  some  supper,  Antonio 
getting  uneasy  at  the  driver's  absence,  went 
out  to  seek  him ;  whilst  I,  feeUng  excessively 
drowsy,  stretched  myself  on  the  floor  to  rest. 
How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know ;  but  when 
I  awoke,  I  founa  myself  in  a  place  I  did  not 
recognize,  with  Antonio  lying  on  the  floor 
beside  me  fast  asleep.  There  was  a  lamp 
burning  on  a  small  table,  a  bed  in  one  corner, 
and  the  basket  of  provisions  and  wine  with 
which  Baldoni  had  furnished  us  for  the 
journey,  standing  close  to  me.  I  tried  to 
wake  my  husband,  but  could  not ;  and  being 
still  overcome  with  drowsiness,  I  turned 
round  and  went  to  sleep  again.  The  next 
time  I  awoke  it  was  he  that  had  aroused  me. 

"  *  Pepita,'  said  he,  *  where  are  we  ? 
What  has  happened  ?' 

**'I  do  not  know,'  answered  I.  *  We 
can't  be  at  Rome  ;  can  we  ?'  For  my  head 
was  quite  confused,  and  I  did  not  remember 
well  anything  that  had  occurred  since  we 
left  home. 
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"  My  husband's  memory  was  very  much 
perplexed  too,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
recollected  how  I  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
old  hermitage,  and  before  he  was  able  to 
describe  to  me  what  had  happened  to  him. 

"  * 'After  we  had  eaten  some  cold  meat,  and 
drank  some  wine  out  of  our  basket,'  said  he, 
*  I  remember  going  out  to  look  for  Baldoni, 
but  I  could  not  find  him;  and  a  strange 
feeling  coming  over  me,  as  if  I  were  intox- 
icated, I  returned  to  the  grotto,  where  I  saw 
you  lying  asleep  on  the  floor.  I  believe  the 
wine  I  had  drunk  had  given  me  a  relish  for 
more,  for  I  remember  opening  the  basket, 
and  applying  again  to  the  bottle.  I  must 
have  drunk  a  great  deal,  I  am  afraid,  for 
after  this,  I  cannot  clearly  recall  what  happen- 
ed ;  only  I  think  the  Signor  Baldoni  came 
and  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  accident,  and 
that  he  would  take  us  to  a  better  place  to 
pass  the  night ;  but  which  way  he  took  me  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  t^ll ;  but  I  suppose  in  the 
morning  we  shall  learn  where  we  are,  and 
pursue  our  journey.' 

"  I  thought  so  too,"  continued  Pepita ;  "  and 
it  was  not  till  many  hours  had  elapsed  that 
any  suspicion  of  foul  play  entered  my  mind ; 
and  when  it  did,  I  did  not  dare  hint. my 
thought  to  Antonio,  till  at  length  he  himself 
began  to  be  uneasy.  Not  that  he  had  any 
suspicion  of  Baldoni;  but  many  strange 
stories  of  travellers  being  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  banditti  by  the  vetturinos  had 
reached  us,  and  he  was  afraid  we  hail  fallen 
into  some  such  ambush.  As  for  my  own 
apprehensions,  I  confess  I  was  afraid  to  avow 
them ;  for  if  they  were  well-founded,  I  com- 
prehended that  our  case  was  desperate  ;  for 
Baldoni  must  cither  intend  to  take  our  lives, 
or  keep  us  in  perpetual  captivity,  in  order  to 
insure  his  own  safety. 

"  We  had  no  means  of  computing  time,  but 
we  fancied  about  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed  since  we  awoke  from  our  heavy  sleep, 
when  we  first  heard  the  sound  of  an  opening 
door  and  approaching  footsteps.  By  this 
time  our  lamp  had  gone  out,  and  we  were  in 
the  dark ;  but  our  visitor  had  a  lantern,  and 
I  saw  that  my  fears  were  verified — it  was 
Baldoni.  He  brought  us  provisions  and  oil ; 
but  when  we  asked  him  where  we  were,  and 
wherefore  imprisoned,  he  refused  to  tell  us, 
All  he  would  answer  was,  that  he  was  acting 
under  authority,  and  that  we  should  shortly 


be  released.  In  this  story  ha  always  persist- 
ed ;  and  sometimes  he  gave  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  freedom  was  at  hand.  He 
said  that  we  were  to  go  by  sea,  and  not  to 
return  to  Italy  under  pain  of  death.  I 
believe  it  was  this  constant  hope  of  liberty 
that  kept  us  alive  through  ail  these  tedious 
years.  We  never  wanted  for  food  or  cloth- 
mg,  nor  did  we  suffer  much  from  cold. 
Neither  did  any  incident  vary  our  sad  life, 
except  that  once  Baldoni  exceeded  the  usual 
period  of  his  absence  by  about  twenty-four 
hours,  which  alarmed  us  very  much,  and 
himself  too,  I  believe ;  for  after  that,  be 
always  brought  us  a  larger  quantity  of  pro- 
visions in  case  of  any  accidental  impediment 
to  his  coming ;  and  it  is  to  this  precaution 
we  owe  it  that  we  are  now  alive." 

The  history  of  the  melancholy  six  years 
passed  in  this  cruel  imprisonment  was  com- 
prised in  these  few  words ;  and  as  Baldoni 
himself  was  gone,  no  further  particulars  could 
be  collected.  These  vaults  were  tiie  secret 
refuge  known  traditionally  in  the  family,  to 
whicn  Baldoni  had  found  the  clue  in  the 
casket.  The  amount  of  treasure  reported  to 
be  there  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  a 
considerable  sum  had  been  always  left  in  case 
some  sudden  danger  should  necessitate  a  pre- 
cipitate flight,  and  of  this  Baldoni  had  pos- 
sessed himself.  There  were  three  entrances 
or  exits :  one  under  the  castle ;  one  in  the 
old  hermitage  by  the  sea-shore;  and  the 
third,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  chapel. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
wine  the  unfortunate  travellers  had  drunk 
was  drugged ;  and  it  appeared  evident,  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the  wretched 
man  had  intended  to  send  them  away  by  sea, 
after  alarming  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
deter  them  from  ever  attempting  to  return ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  removal, 
and  his  personal  apprehensions,  had  delayed 
the  fulfilment  of  his  intentions  till  he  was 
hiipself  out  off  in  the  blossom  of  his  sins;  an 
event  which  would  have  ensured  the  death 
]  of  the  poor  captives,  but  for  the  singular 
train  of  accidents  that  led  to  their  release. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  sufferers 
were  well  taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  their 
fives ;  whilst  Lucia,  who  was  guiltless  of  her 
father's  crimes,  was,  at  the  request  of  Agos- 
tino,  respectably  married,  and  sent  to  reside 
with  her  husband  to  Rome. 
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Dr.  Whewell  :     On  Cambridge  Studies.    London :  1845. 


Amid  the  revolutions  which  have  shaken 
thrones  and  overturned  dynasties,  we  have 
not  entirely  escaped.  A  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  neither  the  experience  of  past 
ages  nor  the  caution  of  the  present  age  au- 
thorized us  to  expect,  has  startled  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  the  Cam  and  Isis.  Towards 
the  close  of  last  year,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  without,  and  the  partial  horror  of  some 
within  her  gates,  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge herself  pronounced  against  the  system 
which  she  had  so  long  mamtained,  in  favor 
x)f  one  more  liberal,  and  more  wise,  and  in 
its  spirit  we  believe  more  ancient.  The  non- 
academic  world  is  aware  that,  under  the 
mysterious  operations  of  such  cabalistic 
words  as  Syndicates,  Graces,  Triposes,  an 
important  cliange  of  some  sort  has  been  in- 
troduced at  Cambridge  into  the  academic 
system  of  England.  The  change,  translated 
into  ordinar}'  language,  is  in  substance  as 
follows :  In  the  first  place,  every  candidate 
for  the  dofrree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  mathematics  and  classics 
required  for  a  degree  at  present,  must  attend 
the  lectures  of  one  or  more  of  the  professors 
of  the  moral  or  natural  sciences,  during  one 
term  at  least,  and  must  produce  a  certificate 
from  tlie  professor  of  having  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination.  In  the  second  place, 
two  new  Honor  Triposes  are  established — 
one  for  the  moral,  the  other  for  the  natural 
sciences ;  the  candidates  for  these  honors 
beincf  arranijed  in  three  classes,  according  to 
their  agufregate  merits  in  all  the  subjects, 
with  particular  marks  of  distinction  in  each 
class  for  eminent  proficiency  in  particular 
subjects.  The  sister  University  is  preparing 
to  follow,  though  more  slowly,  and  at  a  little 
distance.  The  Oxford  scheme,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  has  been  as  yet  only  par- 
tially accepted  by  convocation,  was  a  little 
different  in  its  details,  but  its  principle  and 
object  were  the  same ;  each  University  pro- 
posing to  retain  the  distinctive  elements  of 


its  previous  system,  at  the  moment  of  en- 
larging them. 

Those  who  know  the  sentiments  which  the 
Edinburgh  Review  has  always  promulgated 
on  this  important  subject,  need  not  be  told 
how  heartily  we  rejoice  in  the  realization  of 
a  scheme  of  the  principle  of  which  we  have 
been  the  constant  advocates,  and  how  san- 
guine must  naturally  be  our  hopes  of  the 
advantages  which  the  proposed  change  ap- 
pears to  promise.  The  alteration  looks  a 
simple  one,  and  is  so.  But  it  imports  a 
recognition  of  the  great  fact,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  of  society, 
something  more  is  required  in  a  college  edu- 
cation than  mathematics  and  classics ;  and  it 
admits,  for  the  first  time,  the  professors,  by 
whose  learning  and  abilities  the  University 
has  hitherto  been  more  adorned  than  aided, 
into  their  just  influence  in  its  system  and  its 
degrees. 

Hitherto,  the  university  education  of  Eng- 
land has  been,  like  the  saints  of  popery,  the 
idol  and  adoration  of  one  class,  the  reproach 
and  abhorrence  of  another.  While  the  for- 
mer have  extolled  it  as  the  most  perfect 
consummation  of  human  teaching,  the  latter 
have  denounced  it  as  the  most  reckless  con- 
sumption of  time  and  the  most  shameless 
waste  of  intellect.  The  one  class  has  expa- 
tiated on  the  uniformity  and  completeness  of 
a  system  which  blends  the  discipline  of  the 
reason  with  the  cultivation  of  the  taste — 
which  lays  its  substratum  in  the  rigid  rules 
of  an  inflexible  geometry  or  logic,  and  crowns 
the  edifice  with  the  gorgeous  decoration  of 
classical  lore — which  hardens,  and  braces, 
and  enriches  the  mind  by  a  combination  of 
studies  to  which  no  rival  scheme  could  be 
compared,  and  for  which  no  substitute  could 
be  found.  The  other  derides  a  course  of  in- 
struction, which  sends  forth  young  men  into 
the  world,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two,  utterly  and  completely  ignorant 
of  everytliing  but  Euclid  and  algebra  or  a 
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little  logic,  a  few  Latin,  and  fewer  Greek 
books ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  but  a 
scant  and  ragged  knowledge  even  of  these. 

As  usual,  the  truth  lies  between  the  zenith 
of  eulogy  and  the  nadir  of  disparagement. 
The  advantages  of  a  university  education 
have  been  too  highly  praised,  and  too  reck- 
lessly vituperated.     Its  benefits  have  not  been 
so  great,  nor  its  shortcomings  so  monstrous, 
as  the  world  has  been  called  upon  to  believe. 
These  great  and  proud  establishments  have 
done  far  less  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  England  than  they  might  have  done  ;  but 
the  majority  of  students  whom  they  have 
trained,  are  neither  barbarous  ignoramuses 
nor  contemptible  dunces — some  Of  them,  in- 
deed, the  most  accomplished  of  men.    Their 
common  error  was  their  exclusiveness.    Mean- 
time the  manner  in  which,  both  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  this  their  common  error  was 
followed  out,  was  so  different,  that  two  such 
opposite  courses  could  scarcely  possibly  be 
right ;  and  the  reformations  now  in  progress 
are  as  much  of  an  admission  as  generous 
censors  will  require,  that  they  have  both 
been  wrong.     The  illiberality  of  one  Univer- 
sity was   abundantly  reciprocated    by   the 
illiberality  of  the  other.     We  have  seen  high 
wranglers  who  could  not  for  the  life  of  them 
have  construed  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  also 
gazed  upon  first-class  men  who  could  not 
have  worked  a  rule-of-three  sum,  and  who 
would  have  been  perplexed  to  explain  how 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater 
than  the  third.     Beyond  this  there  was  little 
or  no  choice. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  in  senate 
house  assembled,  has  resolved  at  length  that 
the  time  was  come  when  its  circle  of  know- 
ledge must  be  enlarged.  It  has  declared 
that  it  is  no  lonjxer  fitting  that  it  should  limit 
its  instruction  to  mathematics  or  even  to 
classics  or  mathematics  only.  We  may  grant 
what  is  so  often  contended  for — that  there 
is  no  better  discipline  for  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, than  the  elements  of  geometry  ;  and  no 
better  exercise  for  patient  diligence,  or  more 
necessary  introduction  to  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  than  mathe- 
matical demonstration  and  analysis — that 
there  is  no  language  at  once  so  precise  and 
so  copious,  so  exuberant  in  the  diction  of  the 
most  fertile  imagination,  or  so  minute  in  the 
shad 0 wings  of  the  most  delicate  subtlety,  as 
the  lantTuajje  of  which  the  force  was  not 
exhausted  by  Demosthenes,  nor  the  pro- 
fundity fathomed  by  Aristotle,  nor  the  refine- 
ment and  beauty  reached  by  Plato ;  and  that 


— ^when    every  modem  tongue    has    been 
learned,  and  every  modern  writer  studied, 
from   Milton  and   Shakspeare    to    Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Scott — still  men  will  find  much 
to  enchant  and  astonish  them  in  that  language 
in  which  Socrates  chastised  the  sophists,  and 
Demosthenes  defied  the  Macedonian.     If  it 
were  given  to  all  the  sons  of  men  to  rusti- 
cate in  parochial  competence  or  bucolic  ease, 
to  drink  port  wine  and  assist  at  quarter  ses- 
sions, or  to  grow  grey  and  oleaginous  in  col- 
leges— then  we  might  witness   with   com- 
placency the  dedication  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  life  to  this  combination  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  the  delightful — Euclid  and  Euri- 
pides, Peacock  and  Plato,  the  Dynamics  of 
Whewell  and  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
But,  alas !  Art  is  long  and  life  is  short.     The 
men  whom  English  fathers  and  mothers  send 
up  to  Cambridge  every  year,  want,  some  of 
them  the  capacity,  and  many  the  tiiste  for 
this  twofold  labor.     Unattracted  by  the  ordi- 
nary degree,  and  incapable  of  mastering  the 
requisites  for  an  honorable  degree,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  sink  into  a  slough  of  despond, 
whence    they   emerge  into   the   unhonored 
ranks  of  the  **  pol."    Three  years  have  taught 
them  four  books  of  Euclid  and  a  smattering 
of  mechanics,  a  very  little  Greek  and  Latin, 
and — nothing   in  the  world   besides.     The 
history  of  undergraduate  life  at  Oxford,  sub- 
stituting only  a  preference  in  favor  of  Aris- 
totle and  logic  for  the  precedence  given  at 
Cambridge   to  mathematics,  was  otherwise 
substantially  the  same.     The  same  species 
of  reform  would,  therefore,  apply  equally  to 
both  cases. 

Is  this,  then,  the  dilemma  in  which  an 
English  gentleman  ought  to  find  himself  on 
leaving  his  University?*     Should  he  be  at 

♦  There  must  always  be  an  alternative  risk  in 
education ;  tlie  risk  of  its  being  cither  narrow  or 
superficiai  'J'he  difficulty  was  eeverely  felt  in 
framing  the  Fclieme  of  subjects  for  examination  at 
the  Lomlon  University.  Take  the  case  of  France  ; 
M.  Arago  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  were  by  no 
means  adequate  representatives  of  the  cultivation 
of  a  great  people,  without  the  addition  of  M.  Guizot 
and  the  College  de  France.  Take  our  case  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  other  hand;  the  condition  of  whose 
learning  Dr.  Johnson  once  conceived  that  he  de- 
scribed by  saying,  that  everybody  had  a  mouthful, 
but  nobody  a  bellyful.  There  is  lis  pendens  at  thia 
very  moment  between  Professor  Black ic  and  Pro- 
fessor PiUans  on  the  present  state  of  Scottish  univer- 
sities; especially  their  Humanity  classes.  Of 
another  essential  branch  of  Univei-sity  Reform— 
the  removal  of  academical  tests — ^we  spoke  so  lately, 
that  we  need  not  now  revert  to  it  Few  things  can 
be  more  disheartening  generally  than  the  jealousy — 
not  to  say  worse — with  which  our  <L\Sfex^s^^'^s>^Bss<^^, 
denominations  regard  ea^Jo.  KiCfesst\'5>».^*<s^'«^  '^s®®*^ 
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best  profoundly  versed  in  matbcmatics  or 
classics,  and  ignorant  of  all  earthly  things 
else?  or  very  possibly  ignomnt  of  every- 
thing, classics  and  mathematics  included? 
Ought  this  to  be  his  condition  on  bracing 
himself  for  the  tussle  and  jostle  of  life  ?  Is 
he  thus  to  enter  the  turmoil  and  collision  of 
a  busy,  rapid,  and  multifarious  society,  which 
is  compounded  of  elements  the  most  various, 
— agitated  by  ideas  the  most  antagonistic, 
and  liable  to  impressions  the  most  fitud  ?  Is 
he  at  the  very  best  to  bring  from  the  sacred 
grove  into  the  competition  and  worry  of 
society,  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  nigh 
analysis,  or  the  graces  of  Greek  and  Latin 
composition  ?  Or  may  he  bury  beneath  the 
hood  of  a  B.  A.  a  Cimmerian  ignorance  of 
all  subjects,  ancient  and  modern,  classical 
and  conventional  ?  Yet  such  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  position 
which  ever}'  laudator  temporis  acii  has  to 
defend  in  theory — and  often  illustrates  by 
example. 

Tlie  Honorable  Mortimer  Plantagenet  is 
the  representative  of  a  family  which  dates 
from  the  Conquest,  was  distinguished  in  the 
Crusades,  and  submitted  to  tlie  degradation 
of  a  peerage  in  Charles  II/s  time.  The 
Honorable  Mortimer  was  sent  to  Eton  in  his 
twelfth  year,  where  he  won  the  heart  of  his 
school-fellows  by  his  wit,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  masters  by  his  Latin  verses.  No  one 
so  smart  as  he  at  a  repartee ;  no  one  so  clever 
at  longs  and  shorts.  He  would  knock  off 
his  thirty-six  elegiacs,  or  his  fifty  hexameters, 
while  ho  was  fielding  at  cricket  or  kneeling 
at  chapel.  He  had  a  playful  fancy,  a  reten- 
tive memory,  and  a  happy  phraseology ;  his 
verses  were  elegant,  and  his  ideas  poetical. 
He  was  indolent,  but  not  unambitious.  The 
distinctions  which  were  attainable  without 
much  labor  he  had  industry  sufficient  to 
court.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  studies  to  the 
business  of  school.  He  read  history  with 
diligence  and  effect ;  he  spoke  in  the  debating 
society  with  fluency  and  propriety.  He  left 
Eton  for  Oxford,  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth- 
ful hope,  and  the  aspiration  of  friendly 
promise.  Ex  iUojluere.  His  attention  had 
been  awakened  to  the  duties  of  his  present 
and  prospective  positions.  He  felt  by  this 
time  that  he  was  ignorant  in  every  branch  of 
natural  and  moral  science,  and  ne  thirsted 
for  information.     But  Oxford  offered  no  in- 


this  is  never  made  more  painful,  than  when  we 
think  of  the  mischief  done  by  it  m  narrowing  the  ^ 
usefulness  of  our  places  of  education,  from  the 
universities  of  the  realm  down  to  the  low^t  parish 
or  even  ragged  school 


centive    to  his    ambition,  no  light   to   bis 
ignorance.     Modern    history    and    political 
economy  were,  indeed,  lectured  on ;  but  there 
was  no  examination  in  them,  no  degree.     For 
a  time  he  strove  to  repair  the  negligence  of 
his  Alma  Mater  by  his  own  industry.     Bat 
the  conflict  was  too  great,  for  one  endowed 
with  only  moderate  perseverance  and  beset 
by  many  temptations.    For  want  of  encour- 
agement   in    subjects    which    might    have 
strengthened  and  steadied  his  light  and  popu- 
lar nature,  Plantagenet  gradually  sank  into 
the  herd  who  are  contented  to  leave  Oxford 
with  a  "  pol "  degree,  and  the  small  erudition 
which  that  degree  implies.     He  has  never 
recovered  the  loss  of  those  two  years — worse 
than  wasted  at    Christ  Church.     He   has 
become  idle,  useless,  and  a  rout.    He  has  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  does  no  good  with 
it.     K  he  is  put  on  a  committee,  which  has 
to  investigate  subjects  of  finance,  he  is  non- 
plussed ;  for  he  is  innocent  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  arithmetic.     If  he  is  placed  on  one 
where  questions  of  practical  science  are  dis- 
cussed, he  is  equally  perplexed  ;  for  he  does 
not  know  a  lever  from  a  wedge,  nor  has  he 
heard  of   the   laws    of  motion.     Even   on 
topics  with  which  as  a  school-boy  he  was 
familiar,  he  is  now  silent  and  oblivious.     The 
age  has  outgrown  him ;  and  he  has  the  sense 
to  see  it.     He  sits,  therefore,  a  mute  and  in- 
glorious senator,  half  conscious  of  the  blun- 
ders and  misstatements  which  buzz  around 
him,  but  incnpable  of  refuting  or  exposing 
them;   a  melancholy  instance   of  a  clever 
school-boy  converted  into  an  idle  man  and  a 
useless  politician.     No  wonder  the  more  he 
feels  that  he  was  capable,  under  other  man- 
agement of  being  made  something  of,  if  he 
should  so  much  the  more  keenly  reproach 
the  system,  under  which  he  is  aware  that  he 
has  been  thrown  away. 

Let  us  now  take  an  instance  from  the 
sister  University.  The  Rev.  Theophilus 
Mudge  was  the  son  of  a  country  parson, 
who  had  formerly  been  Fellow  of  St.  John's. 
In  his  fifth  year,  he  was  solemnly  devoted 
to  the  University.  His  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  Latinity  was  made  before  he  had  turned 
five;  he  was  in  **  yEsop*s  Fables"  before  he 
was  quite  eight;  at  ten  he  was  inducted 
into  the  first  book  of  Euclid ;  and  it  was  his 
estimable  parent's  boast  that  he  had  been 
made  to  write  out  every  proposition  in  it»  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  before  he  attained  the 
age  of  eleven.  At  fifteen  he  was  inoculated 
with  diflerential  calculus.  At  eighteen  he 
entered  his  father's  college,  brimful  of 
formulae  and  idioms  which  he  had  gotten  by 
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rote,  and  bent  upon  two  objects :  first,  a 
good  degree ;  next,  a  fellowship.  He  rose 
early  and  read  late.  He  wrote  out  expres- 
sions as  long  as  Mr.  C.  Anstey's  speeches, 
without  understanding  them ;  and  he  trans- 
lated Greek  through  a  brick  wall.  Imagi- 
nation and  invention,  whether  in  classics  or 
mathematics,  was  a  stranger  to  his  soul. 
He  could  have  walked  on  his  head  sooner 
than  he  could  have  done  a  problem.  He 
never  composed  a  line  in  Greek  or  Latin 
which  had  a  spark  of  vigor  in  it.  He  pro- 
duced what  he  had  crammed  from  Hymers, 
from  Whewell,  from  Peacock,  and  from 
Wood,  with  mechanical  correctness.  He 
was  familiar  with  Viger ;  and  knew  by  heart 
all  the  private  history  of  I'voi  and  oVcj^,  and 
all  the  etiquette  of  the  subjunctive  and  opta- 
tive moods.  He  wrote  out  his  book- work  in 
as  short  a  time  as  any  man  of  his  college ; 
and  translated  Thucydides  with  that  awk- 
ward accuracy  which  none  but  English 
scholars  could  admire,  and  few  even  of 
English  masters  teach.  He  had  his  reward. 
He  became  eighth  wrangler,  and  added  to 
this  the  dignity  of  a  second  class.  His 
college  elected  her  ossified  scholar  to  a  fel- 
lowship, and  in  process  of  time  sent  him 
down  to  pray  and  preach  among  the  wool- 
combers  and  corn-factors  of  Bumbleborough- 
on-thc-hill.  Here  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  and  rude  but  sharp- 
witted  population,  which  knew  not  Greek 
and  worshiped  Cobden.  The  municipal 
dignitaries  had  all  gotten  their  learning  at 
the  pari:5h  school,  tne  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  the  Bumbleborough  Reform  Association. 
Their  leading  orators  were  a  corn-chandler 
and  a  preacher  at  the  Tabernacle.  The  one 
harangued  about  the  bloated  i/aristocracy, 
who  were  supported  by  the  "  hodious  statute 
of  Primogeniture ;''  the  other  prayed  with 
pious  rancor  against  **  them  bishops  who 
were  fed  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people !" 
Mudge  was  looked  on  as  a  great  gun  when 
he  arrived;  and  vigorous  churchmen  of  a 
plethoric  habit  and  gilt  buttons  winked  their 
connction  that  he  would  silence  the  Hy- 
perides  of  the  Five  Points  Club,  and  the 
Jeremiah  of  the  Tabernacle.  But  Mudge 
was  helpless  and  contemptuous.  He  heard 
much  that  was  false  paraded  as  fact,  and 
much  that  was  illogical  laid  down  as  argu- 
ment. But  Mudge  had  never  cared  for  any 
of  these  things,  and  knew  nothing  about 
them.  He  was  as  ignorant  as  the  most 
obstreperous  of  his  assailants,  but  he  was 
less  impudent.  So  he  suffered  the  noisy 
assertions  of  garrulous  folly  to  pass  without 
TOIwXYIL   NO.  lY.  te 


rebuke;  the  shameless  impudence  of  brag- 
gart ignorance  to  triumph  unrefuted ;  the 
Church  to  be  libelled  ;  and  the  language,  as 
well  as  history  of  England  to  be  abused, 
without  an  effort  to  resist,  or  the  chance  of 
resisting  with  success.  His  glory  has  de- 
parted from  him ;  his  cause  and  his  Church 
tremble  under  his  auspices ;  and  even  Bum- 
bleborough respects  no  longer  his  high 
degree !  In  this  case  the  world  at  large, 
we  may  be  sure,  is  much  of  the  mind  of 
Bumbleborough,  and  looks  with  deserved 
suspicion  at  a  system  where,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  Mudges  can  succeed  in  car- 
rying away  its  emoluments  and  honors. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  results,  the  old 
University  system  had,  doubtless,  many  ex- 
cellences. It  was  a  gentlemanly  education. 
When  contracted  withm  the  narrowest  limits 
of  an  ordinary  course,  it  yet  contained  enough 
to  convince  the  most  idle  or  conceited  stu- 
dent of  his  ignorance ;  when  carried  to  the 
utmost  Hmit  that  competition  for  the  Uni- 
versity honors  admits,  it  laid  the  very  broad- 
est and  strongest  foundation  for  future  read- 
ing and  research.  A  man  who  had  studied 
every  branch  of  mathematics,  from  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  and  algebra,  to  the 
heights  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  brought  to 
the  labors  of  after  life  a  mind  which  (if  it 
were  not  exhausted  or  weakened)  was  singu- 
larly matured  for  the  reception  and  digestion 
of  some .  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  human  learning.  Nor  could  any  man 
who  has  given  that  attention  to  ancient  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  which  is  implied  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  first  class  at  Oxford,  be 
supposed  deficient  in  the  power  of  applying 
logic  or  discriminating  facts.  So  far,  for 
certain  students,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  system  hitherto  in  vogue  at  either 
University  may  be  said  to  have  been,  if  not 
the  very  best,  yet  one  of  the  best  imagin- 
able. It  fell  in  with  their  vocation.  But 
for  the  mass  of  existing  students,  under 
existing  conditions,  it  was  palpably  inade- 
quate, and  ill  adapted.  The  education  was, 
as  we  admit  and  as  its  advocates  boast,  in 
many  respects  a  gentlemanly  education.  It 
helped  to  iihpart  a  grace  and  a  refinement  to 
the  mind  of  our  professional  classes.  When 
successful,  it  made  the  Englishman  essen- 
tially a  different  person  from  the  American 
of  the  same  station.  Were  the  greater  part 
of  its  recipients  destmed  to  lounge  all  their 
time  in  academic  bowers  or  sylvan  parka-;^^ 
read  Theocritus  and  Spenser  by  pix'  ^" 
brooks,  or  Plato  and  Berkeley  in  cloi 
shades — or  ^x^^^  V^  ^^ksq^  v«^?\ 
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literary  or  scientific  ease  in  the  snug  parson- 
age of  some  sequestered  hamlet — then  it 
would  be  in  harmony  not  only  with  the 
tastes  of  their  youth  but  also  with  the  des- 
tinies of  their  after  years.  It  would  be  the 
first  stage  of  a  pleasant  and  flowery  path ; 
the  graceful  entrance  into  the  temple  of  con- 
templatve  repose.  But  this  is  not  the  des- 
tiny of  many  Englishmen.  Comparatively 
few  are,  or  ought  to  be,  clerical  sinecurists  ; 
fewer  are  bom  to  the  acres  and  the  dignity 
of  country  squires.  A  more  rugged  and  not 
less  useful  road  lies  before  the  majority  of 
them  when  they  leave  the  college.  They 
have  to  be  fashioned  into  lawyers,  doctors, 
schoolmasters,  journalists,  merchants,  agents, 
actuaries,  and  government  clerks.  For  an 
infinitesimal  portion  only  are  reser\'ed  the 
honors  and  responsibilities  of  diplomatic  and 
political  careers.  Now  how  do— or  rather, 
now  have  the  Universities  been  accustomed 
to — teach  men  to  discharge  these  duties  ? 
Literally  not  at  all. 

Of  all  the  vulgar  errors  promulgated  by 
authority,  or  accepted  by  credulity,  none  is 
more  capable  of  refutation  by  experience 
than  the  belief  that  the  old  university  in- 
struction was  the  best  conceivable  prepara- 
tion of  the  mind  for  the  labors  of  active  and 
professional  life.  Yet  when  any  captious 
critic  presumed  to  question  the  policy  of 
offering  their  students  so  small  a  choice  out 
of  the  daily  increasing  stores  of  modem 
learning,  he  was  clamored  down  with  pro- 
testations of  the  excellence  of  the  svstem. 
**  Ours  is  not  a  professional  education.  That 
is  our  boast.  We  give  not  a  special,  but  a 
general  education;  we  do  not  profess  to 
make  men  lawyers,  doctors,  theologians,  or 
statesmen,  but  to  give  them  the  means  by 
which  they  can  make  themselves  so."  If 
this  were  really  the  fact,  it  would  be  worth 
something  ;  though  many  could  ill  afford  to 
begin  at  such  a  distance  from  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  But  is  it  so  ?  that  is,  is  it  so, 
in  the  sense  necessary  for  the  present  argu- 
ment— for  justification  of  the  employment  of 
mathematics  and  classics,  as  the  sole  and 
exclusive  means  of  preparatory  training  ? 
Their  special  value,  each  in  its  own  way  and 
for  its  own  class  of  minds,  nobody  denies. 
In  all  cases,  where  they  agree  with  the 
intellectual  constitution,  they  will  form  a 
sound  substratum  for  more  professional  pur- 
suits. Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land— still  more  that  of  other  countries — 
will  not  allow  us  to  insist  on  their  absolute 
necessity ;  or  indeed  to  maintain  that  they 
ought  not  be  advantageously  replaced  by 


courses  in  which  they  would  occupy,  one  or 
both,  a  comparatively  trifling  space.  But 
the  true  answer  is,  that  if  intended  as  a  mere 
general  preparatory  training  of  the  intellect, 
these  studies  should  plainly  have  been  begun 
and  ended,  or,  at  all  events,  intermingled 
with  other  studies,  at  an  earlier  period.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  it  is 
too  late  to  begin  the  acquisition  of  useful 
or  practical  knowledge.  Men  are  then  of 
full  age  by  law,  and  emancipated  from  the 
legal  control  either  of  parents  or  guardians. 
The  great  majority  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  labors  and  duties  of  professions  or  other 
responsible  avocations,  and  at  once  expected 
to  take  a  part  in  the  real  business  of  life ; 
and  allowed  to  engage,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, in  its  sports  and  dissipations.  But 
even  as  a  preparatory  training,  is  the  actual 
benefit  ever  found  to  justify  these  high  pre- 
tensions ?  Is  there  any  man  alive  who  can 
say,  not  with  truth  but  even  w^ith  convic- 
tion, that  the  best  or  most  laborious  scholars 
and  mathematicians  of  the  University  are  the 
best  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  or 
statesmen  of  England  ?  The  very  reverse  is 
the  plain,  even  if  it  be  not  the  acknowledged, 
fact.  The  law  of  England,  the  existing 
representative  of  the  black- letter  of  former 
days,  not  long  ago  might  have  been  quoted 
as  an  exception — as  far,  at  least,  as  the  suc- 
cessful study  of  mathematics  is  concerned. 
Senior  wranglers,  within  living  memory,  con- 
stituted its  great  luminaries.  But,  even  in 
this  department,  the  prestige  of  the  wrangler 
has  of  late  years  been  destroyed.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  at  present  among  the 
most  eminent  leaders  in  Westminster  Hall, 
any  whose  academical  career  was  distin- 
guished by  studies,  or  crowned  with  honors, 
either  mathematical  or  classical.*  The  ex- 
tent to  which  academical  distinctions  have 


*  "W"e  would  not  draw  too  wide  an  inference  from 
these  premises,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  law. 
Two  sorts  of  ability  are,  more  or  less,  in  request  in 
English  practice,  though  in  very  different  propor- 
tions: the  one  is,  the  talent  for  addressing  juries; 
the  other,  skill  in  preparing  the  pleadings,  and  ia 
arguing  points  of  law.  "Hortensius,  the  advo- 
cate," is  aware  that  forensic  eloquence  has  never 
been  naturalized  in  England;  it  is  suspected,  in- 
deed, of  being  opposed  to  the  constitution  and  culti- 
vation of  what  is  characteristically  considered  a 
legal  mind.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  chief 
intellectual  professions — in  law  and  medicine  as 
much  almost  as  in  the  Church — success  depends 
upon  too  many  other  causes  besides  ability,  to  jus- 
tify any  jyositive  conclusion  from  tlmt  single  test. 
It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  business,  even  at  the  Bar,  is  really  given 
to  the  most  capable  men. 
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latterly  been  thrown  into  the  background 
in  the  professional  and  public  life  of  Eng- 
land, has  gone  lengths  which  indeed  sur- 
prise us. 

The  field  too  for  other  trailing  widens 
every  year.  And  there  is  one  department  of 
this  probably  boundless  field — that  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  of  which  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  a  great  man,  whom 
Cambridge,  at  least,  will  receive  as  an  au- 
thority, wrote  as  follows : 

"  Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need 
some  alchemist  to  help  me.  who  calls  upon  men  to 
sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces;  quitting 
and  forsaking  Minen'a  and  the  Muses  as  barren 
virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  unto  the  ifeep,  fruitful,  and  operative  study 
of  many  sciences,  especially  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Physic,  books  be  not  the  only  instrnmentals, 
wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not 
been  altogether  wanting;  for  we  see  spheres, 
globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been 
provided  as  appurtenances  to  Astronomy  and 
Cosmography,  as  well  as  books  ;  we  see  likewise 
that  some  places  instituted  for  Physic  have  an- 
nexed the  commodity  of  gardens  for  simples  of 
all  sorts,  and  do  likewise  command  the  use  of 
dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  But  these  do  respect 
but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will  hardly 
be  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclosing  of  na- 
ture, except  there  be  some  allowance  for  expenses 
about  experiments  ;  whether  they  be  experiments 
appertaining  to  Vulcan  us  or  Daedalus,  furnace  or 
engine,  or  any  other  kind  ;  and  therefore  as  secre- 
taries and  spials  of  princes  and  States  bring  in 
bills  for  intelligence,  so  you  must  allow  the 
spials  and  intelligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in 
their  bills;  or  else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 
And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assignation 
to  Aristotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of  hun- 
ters, fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  like,  that  he  might 
compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better  do 
they  deserve  it  that  travail  in  arts  of  nature." 

Thus  wrote  Lord  Bacon — giving  that 
homage  to  the  genius  of  inductive  science, 
which  others  since  his  time  have  paid  ex- 
clusively to  particular  forms  of  book-learning. 
What  we  object  to,  is  the  exclusiveness 
which  would  proscribe  either.  Cambridge 
has  still  to  provide  a  laboratory. 

Whatsoever  subject,  whether  it  be  physics 
or  morals,  politics  or  law,  may  occupy  a 
man's  mind,  (if  he  has  been  moderately 
educated,  and  has  ordinary  intelligence,)  we 
believe  he  will  teach  himself  to  reason  on  it, 
as  accurately  as  if  he  had  Aldrich  by  heart, 
or  could  write  out  all  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  and  all  the  lemmas  of  Newton.  The 
laboratory,  the  anatomy  school,  the  museum, 
and  the  library  of  manuscripts,  are  each  to 
their  respective  enthusiasts  schoolB  of  mental 


discipline  and  ratiocinative  induction.  There 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  many  men  with 
strongly  original  tastes  and  individual  tenden- 
cies; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
universities  themselves  have  enhanced  this 
difficulty,  by  smothering  the  love  of  all 
science  and  all  literature  but  of  one  or^wo 
kinds,  at  the  very  age  when  the  mind  is  the 
most  susceptible  and  ambition  the  most 
powerful. 

But  if  it  is  agreed,  as  it  will  be,  that 
education  is  for  the  mass — o\  iroXXoi — who 
have  no  particular  taste  or  power  for  any  one 
science,  and  who  require  to  be  broken  in  be- 
fore they  can  learn  anything  with  eflFect,  our 
argument  is  not  weakened  by  the  admission. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  universities  to  teach. 
To  teach  effectively,  they  must  teach  as 
agreeably  as  may  be.  The  student  must  not 
be  repelled  by  the  unnecessary  asperity  and 
superfluous  deformity  of  his  mental  discipline. 
The  course  should  be  made  as  smooth,  as 
pleasant,  and  as  picturesque  as  is  consistent 
with  a  healthy  exercise  of  the  intellect. 
There  are'  indeed  men  stupid  enough  to  be 
insensible  to  the  amenities  of  literature,  and 
every  kind  of  knowledge.  But  these  very 
stupid  men  are  as  rare  as  the  very  brilliant 
men  ;  and  surely  such  stupidity — or  idleness 
resembling  stupidity — is  likely  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  an  exclusive  system  of  rugged  and 
repulsive  studies.  If  a  man  be  so  mdolent 
or  dull  that  his  nature  can  find  no  response 
to  the  call  which  literature  and  the  mol^ 
sciences  would  seem  to  make  on  every  human 
being — if  natural  philosophy  reveals  to  him 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  in  vain,  he  will 
probably  take  even  still  less  interest  in  the 
equation  to  the  parabola,  the  pressure  of  a 
fluid  mass  in  equilibrium,  or  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  enthymeme  and  a  syllogism.  But 
if  a  man  who  does  take  an  interest  in  the 
former  subjects  be  told  that  his  knowledge  of 
them  will  be  rewarded,  on  condition  that  he 
show  some  proficiency  in  the  latter,  he  will 
make  it  his  business  to  know  both.  He  may 
cram,  indeed,  in  either  case ;  but  in  the  one 
he  crams,  and  something  more ;  in  the  other, 
he  only  crams.  Adopt  whatever  system  you 
will,  and  have  whatever  examinations  you 
choose,. there  will  be  some  things  learned  by 
rote,  and  some  men  who  will  learn  nothing. 
A  wise  system  will  reduce  these  figures  to 
their  lowest  limit.* 


*  One  of  the  great  advantages  which  mors 
looked  for  from  the  proposed  ehange,  is  the-^^ 
dency  to  lessen  the  number  of  that  very  niv'***' 
and  important  claa^  iViA  ^iBRst^'si5gp^  '^-^oep-' 
men."    jBut  ^^mNia.\.xtf*.  ^wjw^*^**^'**^* 
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For  this  reason  we  hold  the  objection  to 
be  valueless,  that  men  will  desert  their  Greek 
and  Latin,  their  logic  and  mathematics,  for 
the  subjects  of  the  New  Schools  Jind  Tri- 
poses. The  provisions  of  the  Cambridge 
graces  rebut  this  presumption.  When  Ox- 
ford fhall  proceed  with  the  experiment,  she 
will  evidently  adopt  similar  precautions. 
Mathematical  and  classical  honors  preclude 
the  contingency  which  is  apprehended.  The 
genius  loci  forbids  it.  The  old  place  will  still 
foster  the  old  studies.  But  to  those  studies 
— whether  partially  or  completely  pursued — 
scholars,  for  the  future,  are  promised  op- 
portunities and  encouragement  for  adding  a 
combination  of  such  fixed  and  progressive 
sciences  as  modem  history,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  political 
economy.  Euclid  and  mechanics  at  one 
university,  and  logic  at  the  other,  may  still 
be  the  principal  basis  of  education.  That 
which  attracts  is  to  be  appended  to,  and  not 
substituted  for,  that  which  we  are  supposing, 
in  the  cases  in  question,  to  repeal.  If  there 
is  any  good  remaining  in  these  old  founda- 
tions of  learning  ^and  we  admit  there  is  the 
greatest,  and  should  protest  most  vehemently 
against  their  being  refused  their  due  con- 
sideration) it  is  next  to  impossible  that  any 
University  disciples  of  the  new  learning 
should  be  tempted  to  overlook  them ;  while 
the  barrenness  of  the  ancient  tree  will  be 
relieved  by  the  fertility  of  the  modem 
branches.  Men  of  the  world  will  recognize 
in  their  material  fruits  a  value  which  they 
never  would  concede  to  the  profoundest  ab- 
stractions or  the  most  beautiful  literature  of 
the  schools ;  and  scholars  will  become  con- 
vinced that  it  is  possible  to  know  Greek  and 
mathematics,  and  at  the  same  time  know 
something  more. 

The  time  has  come,  when  an  ordinary  Ox- 
ford scholar,  in  addition  to  his  Aldrich  and 
Greek  Testament,  must  have  some  op- 
portunity of  learning  accurately  the  import 
of  those  mystic  terms  "  pump,"  "  lever," 
"pulleys,"  "galvanism,"  tfcc.  &c. ;  or  of 
that  strange   language  which  deals  in  the 


will  always  be  a  residuum^  whom  no  improvements 
in  academical  education  can  ever  reach.  These 
parties  might,  liowever,  in  many  cases  obtain  con- 
siderable benefit  from  a  limited  residence  at  the 
university,  though  they  could  have  no  title  to  the 
distinction,  which  ought  to  be  implied  in  its  de- 
grees. But  that  they  should  have  a  chance  of  ob- 
taining the  collateral  benefits  we  are  thinking  of, 
other  reforms  than  those  of  the  lecture-room  are  in- 
dispensably necessary :  reforms  in  the  discipline  of 
the  universities,  and  above  all,  (though  of  course 
they  are  closely  connected,)  reforms  in  the  expense. 


symbols  "rent,"  "value,"  "exchangeable 
value,"  "  labor,"  "  cun-ency,"  "  taxes  ;"  and 
a  wrangler  or  a  chancellor's  medallist  will 
have  no  excuse  for  asking — as  we  have  heard 
medallists,  wranglers,  and  fellows  of  Trinity 
ask — "  Had  'the  treaty  of  Utrecht  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  ?" 
or,  "Was  not  the  Iijsh  'Pale'  in  Ulster?" 
The  scholar  who  has  shown  a  familiarity  with 
the  "  Ecclesiazusa'*  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
induced  to  extend  his  acquaintance  to  the 
"  Femmes  Savantes"  of  Moliere ;  and  the 
time  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  "De 
Officiis"  and  the  "  De  Oratore"  will  yield  an 
ampler  return  than  a  knack  of  turning  periods 
or  remembering  idioms,  when  the  student  has 
been  encouraged  to  follow  up  these  treatises 
by  examining  the  works  of  G^us  and  the 
pandects  of  Justinian.  Thus,  on  the  existing 
basis  of  chkssical  leammg  may  be  hiid  the 
structure  of  a  legal  discipline — a  discipline 
which,  reposing,  not  as  it  does  now,  upon  the 
fragmentary  and  fortuitous  scrapings  of  a 
pleader's  chambers  or  an  attomey's  office, 
but  on  the  universal  principles  of  moral  law 
— may,  in  time,  emancipate  the  profession  of 
English  jurisprudence  from  the  obloquy  of 
an  illiberal  empiricism,  and  the  imputation  of 
a  crude  technology.  Had  our  lawyers  always 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  learning  in  the 
comprehensive  studies  of  an  enlightened  uni- 
versity— had  they  been  taught  there  not  the 
microscopic  details  of  practice  and  technical- 
ity, but  the  axioms  and  the  theorems  of  that 
noble  code,  which,  originally  derived  from 
the  moral  sense  of  a  great  legislative  race, 
has  permeated  and  inspired  the  common  law 
of  England  and  the  statute-book  of  every 
civilized  nation  in  the  world — we  might  have 
had  more  luminaries  on  the  Bench  as  illus- 
trious as  Holt  and  Mansfield,  and  have  been 
spared  the  reproaches  which  have  been  not 
unjustly  heaped  on  the  prolix  captiousness  of 
English  practitioners.  Such  reproaches  are 
soon,  we  trust,  about  to  be  washed  away. 

At  any  rate — whatever  be  the  legal  or 
physical  studies  partially  admitted,  if  we 
must  not  say  welcomed,  on  the  Isis — we 
hope  that  an  Oxford  classman  will  not 
much  longer  have  just  cause  for  repining — 
as  "  a  Country  Schoolmaster"  does — when 
he  contrasts  tlie  standard  of  his  university 
examination  with  that  of  the  training  college 
at   Battersea.*      The    innovation  may   find 

*  "We  certainly  share  the  "Country  School- 
masters" admiration  of  the  examination  papers 
set  in  this  institution.  Comprising,  as  they  do, 
questions  in  the  elementary  points  of  geometry, 
arithmetic,    algebra,    geography,  church    history. 
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favor  with  some  who  would  have  otherwise 
discouraged  it,  when  we  remind  them  of 
the  opinion  expressed  some  years  ago  by  so 
distinguished  a  scholar  and  philosopher  as 
Sir  J.  Herschel.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  asking 
for  his  advice  upon  the  course  he  should  re- 
commend in  the  case  of  one  of  our  foreign 
settlements.  The  recommendation  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  well  worthy 
of  adoption  now.  Mr.  Cameron  has  adopted 
it  in  India. 

"  A  good  practical  system  of  public  edncation 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  more  real  than 
formal ;  I  mean,  should  convey  much  of  the 
positive  kno\vIcd<Te,  with  as  little  attention  to 
mere  systems  and  conventional  forms,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  avoiding  solecisms.  This  principle, 
carried  into  detail,  would  allow  much  less  weight 
to  the  study  of  languap^es,  especially  of  dead 
languages,  than  is  usually  considered  its  due  in 
our  great  public  schools  ;  where,  in  fact,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  latter  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  one  and  only  object  of  education.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  attach  great  importance 
to  all  those  branches  of  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  whose  possession  goes  to  constitute 
an  idea  of  a  well-informed  gentleman ;  as,  for 
example,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  the  world  we  inhabit — its  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  productions,  and  their  uses 
and  properties,  as  subservient  to  human  wants. 
Its  relation  to  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  its 
natural  and  political  subdivisions ;  and  last,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  nature  and  propensi- 
ties of  man  himself,  as  developed  in  the  history  of 
nations  and  the  biography  of  individuals ;  the 
constitutions  of  human  society,  including  our 
responsibilities  to  individuals  and  to  the  social 
body  of  which  we  are  members.  In  a  word,  as 
extensive  a  knowledge  as  can  be  grasped  and 
conveyed  in  an  elementary  course  of  the  actual 
system  and  laws  of  nature,  both  physical  and 
moral. 

"  Ajrain,  in  a  country  where  free  institutions 
prevail,  and  where  public  opinion  is  of  conse- 
quence, every  man  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  legis- 
lator; and  for  this  his  education  (especially 
when  the  government  of  the  country  lends  its  aid 
and  sanction  to  it)  ought  at  least  so  far  to  pre- 
pare him,  as  to  place  him  on  his  guard  against 
those  obvious  and  popular  fallacies  which  lie 
across  the  threshold  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  subject  with  which  human  reason  has  any 


Scripture  history,  English  history,  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  we  doubt  whether  one  half  rwv  iroXXoJv 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  answer  them  credit- 
ably otf-hand.  The  "Country  Schoolmaster"  is  a 
zealous  Oxonian ;  and  complains  bitterly,  that  in 
the  coursse  of  many  years  he  has  not  been  able  to 
provide  himself  from  Oxford  with  an  assistant  com- 
petent to  instruct  his  boys  in  the  elements  of 
n  atural  science. 


thinff  to  do.  Every  man  is  called  upon  to  obey 
the  laws,  and  therefore  it  cannot,  be  deemed 
superfluous  that  some  portion  of  every  man's 
education  should  consist  in  informing  him  what 
they  are.  On  these  grounds,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy — of  jurisprudence — of  trade  and 
manufactures  —  is  essentially  involved  u|  the 
notion  of  a  sound  education.  A  moderate  ac- 
quaintance also  with  certain  of  the  useful  arts, 
such  as  practical  mechanics  or  engineerino'^ — 
agriculture— draftmanship — is  of  obvious  utility 
in  every  station  of  life ;  while  in  a  commercial 
country,  the  only  remedy  for  that  proverbial 
short-sightedness  to  their  best  ultimate  interest, 
which  is  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of 
every  mercantile  community  on  earth,  seems  to 
be,  to  inculcate  as  a  part  of  education,  those 
broad  principles  of  free  interchange  and  recip- 
rocal profit  and  public  justice,  on  which  the 
whole  edifice  of  permanently  successful  enter- 
prise must  be  based. 

"  The  exercise  and  development  of  our  reason- 
ing faculties  is  another  grand  object  of  education ; 
and  is  usually  considered,  in  a  certain  sense 
justly,  as  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  judicious 
course  of  mathematical  instruction;  while  it 
stands,  if  not  opposed  to,  at  least  in  no  natural 
connection  with,  the  formal  and  conventional 
departments  of  knowledge,  (such  as  grammar  and 
the  so-called  Aristotelian  logic)  It  must  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  there  are  minds  which, 
though  not  devoid  of  reasoning  powers,  yet 
manifest  a  decided  inaptitude  for  mathematical 
studies,  which  are  eslimadve,  not  calculating^  and 
which  are  more  impressed  by  analogies,  and  by 
apparent  preponderance  of  general  evidence  in 
argument,  than  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
where  all  the  argument  is  on  one  side,  and  no 
show  of  reason  can  be  exhibited  on  the  other. 
The  mathematician  listens  only  to  one  side  of 
a  question,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  no  strictly 
mathematical  question  has  more  than  one  side 
capable  of  being  maintained  otherwise  than  by 
simple  assertion ;  while  all  the  great  questions 
which  arise  in  busy  life  and  agitate  the  world, 
are  stoutly  disputed,  and  often  with  a  show  of 
reason  on  both  sides,  which  leaves  the  shrewdest 
at  a  loss  for  a  decision. 

"This,  or  something  like  it,  has  often  been 
urged  by  those  who  contend  against  what  they 
consider  an  undue  extension  of  mathematical 
studies  in  our  Universities.  But  those  who  have 
urged  the  objection,  have  stopped  short  of  the 
remedy.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  fill  this 
enormous  blank  in  every  course  of  education 
which  has  hitherto  been  acted  on,  by  a  due  pro- 
vision of  some  course  of  study  and  instruction 
which  shall  meet  the  diflSculty,  by  showing  how 
valid  propositions  arc  to  be  drawn,  not  from  pre- 
mises which  virtually  contain  them  in  their  very 
words,  as  in  the  case  with  abstract  propositions 
in  mathematics,  nor  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
other  propositions  assumed  as  true,  a."a»  ^^^.^^^ 
Aristotelian  logic,  but  from  the  broadi  ^/^*^^cy,5>s5aB.- 
ation  of  an  assemblage  of  facts  ac^^ 
stances  brov3.^\V.v^^'^K^\«^>K«-  "X^xa^V^ 
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of  the  inductive  philosophy  —  applicable,  and 
which  ought  to  be  applied  (though  it  never  yet 
has  fairly  been  so)  to  all  the  complex  circum- 
stances of  human  life;  to  politics,  to  morals,  and 
legislation;  to  the  guidance  of  individual  con- 
duct, and  that  of  nations.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  tliis  to  tlie  consideration  of  those 
who  are  now  to  decide  on  the  normal  course  of 
instniction  to  be  adopted  in  your  College.  Let 
them  have  the  glory — for  glory  it  will  really  be — 
to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  public  instruc- 
tion, by  placing  the  Novum  Organum  for  the  first 
time  in  the  hands  of  young  men  educating  for 
active  life,  as  a  text  book,  and  a  regular  part  of 
their  College  course.  It  is  strong  meat,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  manly  nutriment ;  and  though  imper- 
fectly compiehended,  (as  it  must  be  at  that  age 
when  the  College  course  terminates,)  the  glimps- 
es caught  of  its  meaning,  under  a  due  course  of 
collateral  explanation,  will  fructify  in  after  life; 
and,  like  the  royal  food  with  which  the  young 
bee  is  fed,  will  dilate  the  frame  and  transform 
the  whole  habit  and  economy.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  made  the  highest  book  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced classes." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  University  reform 
now  in  progress,  as  an  innovation.  But  we 
beg  to  remind  our  conservative  academi- 
cians that  it  is  more  strictly  a  return  to  an 
old,  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle. 
At  least,  it  is  but  a  performance  of  the  old 
promise  of  the  Universities.  The  first  two 
lines  of  the  Cambridge  Calendar  inform  us 
that  '*  The  University  of  Cambridge  is  a 
society  of  students  in  all  and  every  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences."  Even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  contracted  definition  which,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  given  to  "arts,"  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  arts  were  even 
then  held  to  be  auxiliary  and  preparatory  to 
the  other  faculties.  To  this  day  the  orig- 
inal faculties  exist  distinct  from  that  of 
arts.  A  corps  of  twenty -five  professors  is 
now  in  force  to  represent,  besides  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Mathematics,  the  archaic  ele- 
ments of  academical  teaching,  law,  physic, 
and  theology;  together  with  those  adop- 
tions of  a  later  age  and  new  necessities, 
history,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  political 
economy.  As  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
the  scope  and  pretension  of  the  University 
really  is  to  "instruct  in  all  liberal  arts 
and  sciences."  All  that  was  required  to 
perfect  this  design,  was  development  and 
academic  enforcement.  The  material  and 
outline  already  existed ;  to  mould  them  to 
use,  and  shape,  and  beauty,  demanded  only 
arrangement,  cohesion,  and  completion. 
Given  professors,  schools,  lectures,  there 
remained  to  be  added  examinations,  prizes, 
and  academical  emoluments. 


To  those  who  still  fondly  look  back  upon 
the  University  exammations  of  the  last 
century  as  the  model  and  standard  of  what 
an  academical  diploma  should  imply,  we 
would  suggest  the  following  considera- 
tions :  The  studies  of  the  last  century,  as 
far  as  tliey  were  a  divergence  from  an  older 
scheme — a  scheme  probably  well  adapted  to 
its  own  times — were  a  divergence  due  rather 
to  indolence  and  indiflference  than  to  any 
well-constituted  design.  Producing,  as  they 
undoubtedly  did,  many  men  of  high  attain- 
ments, and  some  of  varied  learning,  they 
forced  upon  the  majority  an  involuntary  and 
reckless  idleness.  Cambridge,  in  its  charac- 
ter of  a  University,  encouraged  no  study 
but  mathematics,  and  did  this  expressly 
as  a  mental  discipline  ;  but  for  a  long  time 
conducted  it  in  such  a  manner — so,  at  least, 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  science 
throughout  Europe  have  asserted — as  to 
have  retarded  mathematical  progress  and 
discouraged  mathematical  investigation. 
Two  Colleges — King's  and  Trinity — alone 
kept  alive  the  love  of  ancient  literature. 
To  the  monopoly  of  a  severe  geometry  was 
sacrificed  every  other  exercise  and  attain- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  There  was  no 
theological  study,  and  no  theological  attain- 
ment. There  was  no  study  of  history  ;  none 
of  moral  science ;  none  of  chemistry  ;  none 
even  of  experimental  philosophy!  We 
speak  of  the  general  run  of  men.  Of  course 
there  were  all  along  illustrious  exceptions, 
as  there  will  be  in  all  neglectful  systems 
and  neglected  classes.  Limited  as  was  the 
arena  of  competition  for  honors,  the  stand- 
ard of  '*  pol  "  was  stunted  indeed.  A 
little  arithmetic,  a  couple  of  books  of  Euclid, 
and  Paley*s  Evidences,  comprised  all  that 
was  required  for  a  B.  A.  degree.  Oxford 
has  been  in  this  respect  even  worse  than 
Cambridge.  The  consequences  were  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  country 
was  inundated  with  clergymen  and  squires 
unsuited  for  their  respective  stations.  The 
want  of  knowledge,  and  the  indifierence  to 
that  want,  which  were  exhibited  by  men  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  have  reacted 
fearfully  on  the  ignorance,  credulity,  and 
barbarism  of  the  lower. 

The  education  of  the  upper  classes  is 
strikingly  improved  within  the  last  twenty 
years  —  miraculously  within  the  last  half 
century.  This  has  been  partly  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  old  Universities 
themselves ;  partly,  and  more  than  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  by  some  of  the  public 
schools  ;  partly  also  by  rival  and  ambitious 
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institutions,  like  the  London  and  Durham 
Universities ;  partly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  by 
the  impossibility  of  standing  any  longer  still, 
in  the  midst  of  an  advancing  world.  The 
basis  of  instruction  was  already  laid  with 
sufficient  breadth  and  solidity.  The  evil  is, 
that  it  is,  or  rather  was,  nothing  but  basis. 
Men  were  treated  as  if  they  were  school- 
boys, and  so  treated  long  after  the  age  of 
boyhood  had  gone  by.  The  objects  and 
subjects  of  a  life  into  which  they  were 
necessarily  about  to  enter,  were  kept  studi- 
ously from  their  ken  and  contemplation. 
Destined  to  jostle  and  contend  in  a  society 
w^hich  perpetually  throws  up  rough  antago- 
nists with  more  or  less  of  intellect  and  in- 
formation, and  with  every  degree  of  pre- 
sumption, assurance,  and  ambition,  the  Uni- 
versity man,  braced  though  he  might  be  by 
the  ''iron  discipline  of  an  inflexible  geo- 
metry," or  imbued  with  the  most  exquisite 
appreciation  of  Greek  or  Roman  philoso- 
phy, found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three,  so  completely  at  sea 
in  all  matters  of  progressive  interest — so  un- 
lettered in  all  the  antecedent  history  of  any 
great  social  question — that  he  shrank  in 
despair  from  a  contest  in  which  the  vigor  of 
his  mind,  had  it  been  also  enriched  with 
practical  and  useful  knowledge,  must  have 
insured  him  a  victory  over  the  petulance  of 
conceit  and  the  flippancy  of  agitation. 
Henceforward,  let  us  hope  the  Cambridge, 
and  soon  we  trust  also  the  Oxford,  graduate 
will  be  in  some  measure  qualified  by  his 
college  career  to  enter  on  the  functions  of 
his  "  faculty  ;"  to  contend  successfully  with 
ignorance  and  presumption ;  to  disabuse 
prejudice,  to  refute  error,  and  to  illuminate 
the  darkest  dens  of  bigotry  with  a  torch 
hghtcd  at  the  altars  of  science  and  human- 
ity. Henceforward,  let  us  hope,  England 
will  owe  to  her  splendid  and  time-honored 
institutions,  a  long  race,  not  only  of  scholars, 
divines,  and  mathematicians,  but  also  of 
chemists  and  geologists,  jurists  and  political 
economists. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  express  our 
gratitude  that  no  honor  in  mathematics  or 
classics  has  been  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  competition  for  the  honors  in  the  new 
Cambridge  triposes.*     Any  qualification  of 

■    -  _       -  _      ^  — ^^^ 

*  Formerly  the  requisites  for  a  Junior  Optime 
(the  mathematical  degree  necessary  to  qualify  a 
candidate  for  the  Classical  Tripos)  were  mdefinite 
and  fortuitous.  Tliey  are  now  defined;  but  em- 
bracing, as  they  do,  Dynamics  and  portions  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  they  may  be 
coQ^dered  too  high  a  standard  for  the  minimum  of 


that  kind  would  have  defeated  what  we  con- 
sider the  great  advantage  of  this  part  of  the 
design.  And  now  that  the  "pol"  exami- 
nation has  been  so  much  enlarged  in  compass 
and  improved  in  quality,  we  would  ask  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  why  it  should 
insist  on  enforcing  such  a  condition  as  a 
Junior  Optime's  degree  for  classical  honors  ? 
What  can  ever  be  the  good  of  making  a 
score  of  men,  who  have  no  aptitude  for 
mathematical  studies,  cram  a  medley  of 
propositions  from  Newton,  Conic  Sections, 
and,  stranger  still,  Differential  Calcutuil 
It  is  no  disciplining  of  the  mind,  but  sheer, 
undiluted,  unconcealed  cram.  There  is  no 
disguising  the  fact ;  for,  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  and  shame.  Surely,  the  know- 
ledge of  Euclid,  plane  trigonometry,  and 
elementary  mechanics,  now  exacted  from 
the  "  pol,"  ought  to  be  considered  a  suflS- 
ciently  rigorous  "mental  preparation"  for 
the  lighter  amusements  of  translating  Thucy- 
dides  and  Aristotle. 

It  now  remains  with  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  carry  out  in  honesty  and  good 
faith,  the  principle  of  instructional  reform. 
That  those  who  have  given  the  impulse  in 
either  Universitv,  will  do  their  best  to  direct 
and  perpetuate  it,  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  to 
them,  admonition  at  our  hands  would  be 
impertinent  and  vain.  We  would,  however, 
deferentially  submit  to  their  consideration, 
in  the  first  place,  the  impropriety  of  harass- 
ing the  neophytes  of  the  new  triposes  with 
manifold  and  vexatious  University  examina- 
tions. Whatever  preparatory  examinations 
are  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a 
certain  progress,  had  best  be  left,  we  think, 
with  each  college  over  its  own  members,  and 
with  each  professor  in  his  own  department. 
In  the  second  place,  the  University  must  re- 
member that  the  success  of  the  new  system 
will  mainly  depend  on  their  encouraging,  by 
prizes  and  fellowships,  the  students  who 
distinguish  themselves  under  it.  It  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage,  were  government 
to  invite  them  to  recommend  to  its  notice, 
as  is  done  in  Prussia  and  France,  those 
whose  accomplishments  and  talents  seem  to 
qualify  them  eminently  for  a  civil  career,  or 
for  the  tranquil  cultivation  of  science. 

Lastly,  we  would  beg  them  to  consider  a 

suggestion  which  emanated  from  the  learned 

- 

mathematical  honors.    Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  men  who  have  toiled  to  make  ^iB«^^- 
selves  good  scholars,  should  be  obliged  to  s>"*''^^^ 
five  or  six  mathematical  subjects,  which,  fift""^^ 
ago,  would  have  been  suflELcwyaA.^^^^ 
gler'B  degree. 
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Dean  of  Ely,  viz :  that  the  period  of  residence 
previous  to  an  ordinary  degree  should  be 
curtailed  to  two  years;  and  that  classical 
and  other  honors  should  be  contended  for 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  as  now.  This 
arrangement  would  drop  the  curtain  on  that 
ridiculous  farce  yclept,  "  The  Little  Go." 

We  close  our  remarks  with  a  cordial  oflfer 
of  our  thanks  to  both  Universities — to  Oxford 
for  the  attempt,  to  Cambridge  for  the  per- 
formance. It  is  especially  to  its  honor  that 
it  .did  not  shrink  from  the  task,  or,  as 
has  been  unwisely  thought,  the  peril  of  set- 
ting the  example  of  an  internal  reform. 
Cambridge  has  done  much,  before  now,  to 
deserve  the  thanks  of  England.  In  the  worst 
ages  of  bigotry,  persecution,  and  servility — 
in  the  ages  of  the  fagot,  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  the  boot — in  the  reign  of  Henry  and  in 
the  reign  of  James — she  supplied  learned  and 
valiant  men  to  plead  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  senate  and  the  forum,  or  seal  it  on  the 
scaffold.  Her  most  eminent  sons  have  been 
the   luminaries  of  the   world.     The   world 


has  seen  but  one  Bacon,  one  Newton,  ainl 
one  Milton ;  and  Cambridge  has  the  honor 
of  their  rearing.  Her  name,  accordingly,  is 
identified  with  the  holiest  and  grandest  tro- 
phies won  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  human  knowledge.  That  she  has  not  at 
all  times  been  equal  to  herself,  nor  in  all 
things  consistent  with  herslf,  will  be  readily 
forgiven  by  all  who  do  not  resent  temporary 
shortcomings,  and  arc  not  ungrateful  for 
imperishable  services.  What  ^e  has  left 
undone  might  be  palliated  by  what  she  has 
done  well.  And  in  this  her  latest  act  she 
has  shown  her  greatness  most  especially,  in 
doffing  the  majesty  of  a  consecrated  fame, 
and  the  brightness  of  immemorial  traditions, 
to  accoutre  herself  for  the  instruction  of  an 
age,  which  has  yet  to  learn  that  utiUty  is 
consistent  with  beauty,  action  with  reflection, 
and  the  energy  of  an  industrial  epoch  with 
the  treasured  eloquence  of  the  academy,  and 
the  remembered  melodies  of  the  Ilyssus ! 
May  she  prosper  as  she  deserves,  and  as  all 
her  best  friends  wish ! 


THOUGHT   AND   EXPRESSION. 


BY   THE    LATE    MRS.    JAMES    GRAY. 


They  flit,  they  come,  they  go. 

The  visions  of  the  day ; 
Thev  change,  they  fade,  they  glow, 

Tney  rise,  they  die  away. 
And  all  within  the  scope 

Of  one  poor  human  breast, 
Where  joy,  and  fear,  and  hope, 
Like  clouds  on  lieaven's  blue  cope, 

Can  never  be  at  rest. 

Thev  press,  they  throng,  they  fill 

The  heart  where  they  have  birth ; 
Oh  pour  them  forth  to  thrill 

Tny  brethren  of  tlie  earth ! 
In  circles  still  they  swim, 

But  outward  wdl  not  go ; 
Tlie  lute-strings  cage  the  hvmn. 
The  cup  is  full,  full  to  the  brim, 

Yet  will  not  overflow. 

"When  will  the  lute  be  stricken 

So  that  its  song  shall  sound  ? 
When  shall  the  spring  so  quicken 

That  its  streams  shall  jwur  around  ? 
Wo  for  the  struggling  soul 

That  utterance  cannot  find, 
Yet  longs  without  control 
llirougli  all  free  space  to  roll, 

Like  thunders  on  the  wind  I 


The  painter*s  pencil  came 

The  strugglmg  soul  to  aid. 
His  visions  to  proclaim 

In  colored  light  and  shade ; 
But  though  so  fair  to  me 

His  handiwork  may  seem. 
His  soul  desponds  to  see 
How  pale  its  colors  be 

Before  his  cherished  dream. 

So  from  the  sculptor^s  hand 

To  life  the  marble's  wrought; 
But  he  can  understand 

How  lovelier  far  his  thought. 
The  minstrel's  power  ye  own. 

His  lyre  with  bays  ye  bind ; 
But  lie  can  feel  alone 
How  feeble  is  its  tone 

To  the  music  of  his  mind. 

So  strife  on  earth  must  be 

Between  man's  power  and  will ; 
For  the  soul  unchecked  and  free 

We  want  a  symbol  still. 
Joy  when  the  fleshy  veil 

From  the  spirit  shall  be  cost^ 
Then  an  imgarbled  tale 
That  cannot  stop  or  fail 

Shall  genius  tell  at  last  t 
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WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH 


WITH    A    POBTBAIT. 


BY      GEORGE      OILFILLAN. 


"  He  was,"  says  some  one  of  Rousseau, 
"a  lonely  man — his  life  a  long  soliloquy.*' 
And  the  same  words  may  be  applied  to  the 
"  sole  king  of  llocky  Cumberland,"  the  lord 
of  Rydal  Mount,  the  sultan  of  Skiddaw,  the 
warlock  of  Windermere,  William  Words- 
worth. He  has  indeed,  mingled  much  with 
men,  but  reluctantly ;  and  even  while  amidst 
them,  his  spirit  has  preserved  its  severe 
seclusion.  He  has  strode  frequently  into 
society,  but  with  an  impatient  and  hasty 
step.  It  is  this  lofty  insulation  which  marks 
out  Wordsworth  from  the  eminent  of  his  era. 
While  they  have  been  tremulously  alive  to 
every  breath  of  public  praise  or  blame,  and 
never  so  much  so  as  when  pretending  to 
despise  the  one  and  defy  the  other;  he  has 
maintained  the  tenor  of  his  way,  indifferent  to 
both.  While  his  name  was  the  signal  for 
every  species  of  insult — while  one  Review 
was  an  incessant  battery  against  his  poetical 
character,  and  another,  powerful  on  all  other 
topics,  returned  it  only  a  feeble  reply  on  this 
— while  stupidity  itself  had  learned  to  laugh 
and  sneer  at  him — while  the  very  children 
of  the  nursery  were  taught  to  consider  his 
rhymes  as  too  puerile  even  for  them,  he 
remained  unmoved ;  and  leaving  poor  Cole- 
ridge to  burst  into  tears,  the  majestic  brow 
of  Wordsworth  only  acknowledged  by  a 
transient  frown  the  existence  of  his  assailants. 
And  now  that  his  name  is  a  household  word, 
and  that  his  works  have  found  their  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  we  believe  that  he 
has  never  once  been  betrayed  into  an  expres- 
sion of  undue  complacency — that  he  feels 
himself  precisely  the  man  he  was  before — 
that  he  moves  in  his  elevated  sphere  as 
"  native  and  endued"  unto  its  element ;  and 
that  the  acclamations  as  well  as  the  abuse  of 
the  public  have  failed  to  draw  him  forth 
from  the  sublime  solitudes  of  his  own  spirit. 

And  we  do  think  that  this  manly  self-ap- 
preciation is  one  of  the  principal  marks  of 
true  jgp-eatness.    We  find  it  in  Dante,  daring. 


in  his  gloomy  banishment,  to  make  himself 
immortal,  by  writing  the  **  Inferno."  We 
find  it  in  Milton,  "in  darkness,  and  with 
dangers  compassed  round,"  rolling  out  never- 
theless the  deep  bass  notes  of  his  great  poem 
as  from  some  mighty  organ,  seated  in  his 
own  breast.  Wc  find  it  in  Bums,  confessing 
that,  at  the  plough,  he  had  formed  the  very 
idea  of  his  poems  to  which  the  public  after- 
wards set  its  seal.  We  find  it  not  in  Byron, 
who,  while  professing  scorn  for  the  finest 
contemporary  specimens  of  his  species,  nay, 
for  his  species  in  the  abstract,  was  yet  noto- 
riously at  the  mercy  of  the  meanest  creature 
that  could  handle  a  quill,  to  spurt  venom 
against  the  crest  of  the  noble  Childe.  But 
we  do  find  it  in  Wordsworth,  and  still  more 
in  Scott,  the  one  sustaining  a  load  of  detrac- 
tion, and  the  other  a  burden  of  popularity, 
with  a  calm,  smiling,  and  imperturbable 
dignity.  The  author  of  the  "Excursion" 
has  indeed  been  called  an  egotist ;  but  while 
there  is  one  species  of  egotism  which  stamps 
the  weak  victim  of  a  despicable  vanity,  there 
is  another  which  adheres  to  a  very  exalted 
order  of  minds,  and  is  the  needful  defense  of 
those  who  have  stout  burdens  to  bear,  and 
severe  sufferings  to  undergo.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  this  grand  sense,  was  an  egotist 
when  he  said,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  kept  the  faith."  Dante  was  an  ego- 
tist. Luther  was  an  egotist.  Milton  was  an 
egotist ;  and  in  this  sense  Wordsworth  is  an 
egotist  too. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  his  burden 
and  his  mission  ?  It  is  seen  now  not  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  pedler  poems — the 
sacrifice  of  great  powers  to  petty  purposes — 
the  indulgence  of  a  weak,  though  amiable 
eccentricity ;  or  the  mere  love  of  being  singu- 
lar at  the  expense  of  good  taste  and  common 
sense.  But  many  still,  we  fear,  are  not  aware 
of  its  real  nature  and  importance.  Words- 
worth's mission  has  been  a  lofty  one,  and 
loftily  fulfilled—i-to  raise  the  mean,  to  dignify 
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the  obscure,  to  reveal  that  natural  nobility 
which  lurks  under  the  russet  gown  and  the 
clouted  shoe ;  to  extract  poetry  from  the 
cottage,  and  from  the  turf-fird  upon  its 
hearth,  and  from  the  solitary  shiehng,  and 
from  the  mountain  tiirn,  and  from  the  gray 
ancestnil  stone  at  the  door  of  the  deserted 
mansion,  and  from  the  lichens  of  the  rock, 
and  from  the  furze  of  the  melancholy  moor. 
It  is  to  "  hang  a  weight  of  interest" — of 
brooding,  and  passionate,  and  poetical  feeling 
upon  the  hardest,  the  remotest,  and  the 
simplest  objects  of  nature — it  is  to  unite 
gorgeousness  of  imagination  with  prosaic 
literahty  of  fact — it  is  to  mterweave  the 
deductions  of  a  subtle  philosophy  with  the 
'*  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor."  And 
how  to  the  waste  and  meaningless  parts  of 
creation  has  he,  above  all  men,  given  a  voice, 
an  intelligence,  and  a  beauty !  The  sweet 
and  solitary  laugh  of  a  joyous  female,  echo- 
ing among  the  hills,  is  to  his  ear  more 
delightful  than  the  music  of  many  forests. 
A  wooden  bowl  is  dipped  into  the  well,  and 
comes  out  heavy,  not  merely  with  water,  but 
with  the  weight  of  his  thoughts.  A  spade 
striking  into  the  spring  ground  moves  in  the 
might  of  his  spirit.  A  village  drum,  touched 
by  the  strong  finger  of  his  genius,  produces 
a  voice  which  is  poetry.  The  tattered  cloak 
of  a  poor  girl  is  an  Elijah's  mantle  to  him. 
A  thorn  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  "  known  to 
evefy  star  and  every  wind  that  blows,"  bend- 
ing and  whispering  over  a  maniac,  becomes 
a  banner-staft'  to  his  imagination.  A  silent 
tarn  collects  within  and  around  it  the  sad  or 
terrible  histories  of  a  sea ;  and  a  fern-stalk 
floating  on  its  surface  has  the  interest  of  a 
forest  of  masts.  A  leech  gatherer  is  sur- 
rounded with  the  sublimity  of  "  cloud,  gorse, 
and  whirlwind,  on  the  gorgeous  moor.  *  A 
ram  stooping  to  see  his  "  wreathed  horns 
superb,"  in  a  lake  among  the  mountains,  is 
to  his  sight  as  sublime  as  were  an  angel 
glancing  at  his  features  in  the  sea  of  glass 
which  is  mingled  with  fire.  A  fish  leaps  up 
in  one  of  his  tarns  like  an  immortal  thing. 
If  he  skates,  it  is  "  across  the  image  of  a 
star."  Icicles  to  him  are  things  of  imagina- 
tion. A  snowball  is  a  Mont  Blanc ;  a  little 
cottage  girl  a  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  more ; 
a  water-mill,  turned  by  a  heart-broken  child, 
a  very  Niagara  of  woe ;  the  poor  beetle  that 
we  tread  upon  is  "  a  mailed  angel  on  a  bat- 
tle day ;"  and  a  day-dream  among  the  hills, 
of  more  importance  than  the  dates  and 
epochs  of  an  empire.  Wordsworth's  pen  is 
not  a  fork  of  the  lightning — it  is  a  stubble- 
stalk  from  the  harvest  field.    His  language 


has  not  the  swell  of  the  thunder,  nor  the. 
dash  of  the  cataract — it  is  the  echo  of  the 
**  shut  of  eve" — 

"  When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laborer's  eye." 

His  versification  has  not  the  "  sweet  and 
glorious  redundancy"  of  Spenser,  nor  the 
lofty  rhythm  of  Milton,  nor  the  uncertain 
melody  of  Shakspeare,  nor  the  rich  swelling 
spiritual  note  of  Shelley,  nor  the  wild,  airy, 
and  fitful  music  of  Coleridge,  nor  the  pointed 
strength  of  Byron — it  is  a  music  sweet  and 
simple  as  the  running  brook,  yet  profound 
in  its  simplicity  as  the  unsearchable  ocean. 
His  purpose  is  to  extract  what  is  new,  beau- 
tiful, and  sublime,  from  his  own  heart; 
reflecting  its  feelings  upon  the  simplest 
objects  of  nature,  and  the  most  primary 
emotions  of  the  human  soul.  And  here  lies 
the  lock  of  his  strength.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  for  any  gifted  spirit  to  gather  off  the 
poetry  creaming  upon  lofty  subjects — to  ex- 
tract the  imagination  which  such  topics  as 
heaven,  hell,  dream-land,  faery-land,  Grecian 
or  Swiss  scenery,  almost  involve  in  their  very 
sounds ;  but  to  educe  interest  out  of  the 
every-day  incidents  of  simple  life — to  make 
every  mood  of  one's  mind  a  poem — to  find 
an  epic  in  a  nest,  and  a  tragedy  in  a  tattered 
cloak — thus  to  "  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cow- 
slip's ear" — to  find  "sermons  in  stones,'' 
and  poetry  in  everything — to  have  "  thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears"  blown  into  the  soul  by 
the  wayside  flower — this  is  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  enviable  of  powers.  And  hence 
Wordsworth's  song  is  not  a  complicated  har- 
mony, but  a  "  quiet  tune" — his  instrument 
not  a  lyre,  but  a  rustic  reed — his  poetic  po- 
tation not  Hippocrene,  but  simple  water  from 
the  stream — his  demon  no  Alecto  or  Tin- 
phone,  but  a  sting-armed  insect  of  the  air — 
his  emblem  on  earth  not  the  gaudy  tulip  nor 
the  luscious  rose,  but  the  bean-flower  with 
its  modest,  yet  arrowy  odor — ^his  emblem  in 
the  sky  not  the  glaring  sun,  nor  the  gay  star 
of  morning,  nor  the  "  sun  of  the  sleepless, 
melancholy  star,"  nor  the  "star  of  Jove,  so 
beautiful  and  large" — it  is  the  mild  and  lonely 
moon  shining  down  through  groves  of  jew 
upon  pastoral  graves. 

The  mind  of  Wordsworth  is  a  combination 
of  the  intellectual,  the  imaginative,  and  the 
personal.  His  intellect,  though  large  and 
powerful,  does  not  preside  over  the  other 
faculties  with  such  marked  superiority  as  in 
the  case  of  Milton,  the  most  intellectual  of 
all  poets ;  but  it  maintains  its  ground,  and, 
unlike  the  reasonmg  faculty  of  many  men  of 
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genius,  never  submits  to  a  degrading  vassal- 
age. Destitute  of  Milton^s  scholastic  training, 
it  has  evidently  gone  through  the  still  severer 
crucible  of  a  self-taught  and  sublime  meta- 
physics. His  imagination,  again,  is  not  rich 
and  copious  like  Spenser's,  nor  is  it  omnivo- 
rous and  omnific  like  Shakspeare's,  nor  uni- 
formly gigantic  like  Milton  s,  nor  is  it  the 
mere  handmaid  of  the  passions  like  Byron's, 
nor  voluptuous  and  volatile  like  Moore's,  nor 
fastidious  like  Campbell's,  nor  fantastic  like 
Southey's.  It  is  calm,  profound,  still,  ob- 
scure, like  the  black  eye  of  one  of  his  own 
tarns.  The  objects  he  sets  before  us  are 
few ;  the  colors  he  uses  are  uniform ;  the 
tone  is  somewhat  sombre,  but  the  impression 
and  intensity  with  which  they  stamp  them- 
selves on  the  view  are  immense.  A  sonnet 
with  Wordsworth  often  goes  as  far  as  an 
ordinary  epic ;  a  single  line  does  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  canto.  This  power  of  concentra- 
tion, however,  is  only  occasional — it  is  spon- 
taneous, not  involuntary,  and  alternates  with 
a  fine  diffusion,  so  that,  while  at  one  time  he 
compresses  meaning  into  his  words  as  with 
the  Bramah  press  of  Young,  at  another  his 
poetry  is  as  loosely  and  beautifully  dispread 
as  the  blank-verse  of  Wilson  or  Graham. 
But  that  which  undoubtedly  gives  to  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  its  principal  power  is 
its  personal  interest.  His  works  are  all  con- 
fessions, not  of  crimes,  (unless  to  love  nature 
too  well  be  a  sin,)  but  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  a  poetical  temperament.  He  retains  and 
reproduces  the  boyish  feelings  which  others 
lose  with  their  leading-strings;  he  carries 
forward  the  first  fresh  emotions  of  childhood 
into  the  powers  and  passions  of  manhood — 
ho  hnks  the  cradle  to  the  crutch  by  the 
strong  tie  of  his  genius.  Nothing  which  re- 
minds him  of  his  own  youth — which  awakens 
some  old  memory — which  paints  on  an  airy 
canvass  some  once  familiar  face — which 
vibrates  on  some  half- forgotten  string,  comes 
amiss  to  Wordsworth.  His  antiquity  may 
be  said  to  begin  with  his  own  birth ;  his 
futurity  to  extend  to  the  day  of  his  own 
funeral.  His  philosophy  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  sentence,  **  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man." 

If  we  were  to  try  to  express  our  idea  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  in  a  word,  we  might 
call  it  microscopic.  Many  apply  a  telescope 
to  nature,  to  enlarge  the  great ;  he  employs 
a  microscope  to  magnify  the  small.  Many, 
in  their  daring  flights,  treat  a  constellation 
with  as  much  familiarity  as  if  it  were  a  bunch 
of  violets;  he  leans  over  a  violet  with  as 
much  interest  and  reverence  as  if  it  were  a 


I  star.  Talk  of  the  Pleiades !  "  Lo,  five  blue 
eggs  are  gleaming  there,"  to  him  a  dearer 
sight.  He  turns  to  the  works  of  nature  the 
same  minutely  magnifying  lens  as  Pope  to 
the  works  of  art.  The  difference  is,  that 
while  the  bard  of  Twickenham  uses  his  mi- 
croscope to  a  lady's  lock,  or  to  a  gentleman's 
clouded  cane,  the  poet  of  Windermere  ap- 
plies it  to  a  mountain  daisy  or  a  worn-out 
spade. 

In  speaking  of  Wordsworth's  writings,  we 
must  not  omit  a  juvenile  volume  of  poems, 
which  we  have  never  seen,  but  which  we 
believe  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  how 
late  his  genius  was  of  flowering,  and  how  far 
in  youth  he  was  from  having  sounded  the 
true  depths  of  his  understanding.  We  have 
somewhere  read  extracts  from  it,  which  con- 
vinced us,  that  at  an  age  when  Campbell 
wrote  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  Pope  his 
sparkling  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  Keats  his 
"  Hyperion,"  Wordsworth,  so  far  from  being 
a  like  miracle  of  precocity,  could  only  pro- 
duce certain  puerile  prettinesses,  with  all  the 
merit  which  arises  from  absence  of  fault,  but 
with  all  the  fault  which  arises  from  absence 
of  merit. 

The  "  Lyrical  Ballads"  was  the  first  effu- 
sion of  his  mind  which  bore  the  broad  arrow 
of  a  peculiar  genius ;  the  first  to  cluster  round 
him  troops  of  devoted  friends,  and  the  first 
to  raise  against  him  that  storm  of  ridicule, 
badinage,  abuse,  and  misrepresentation, 
which  has  so  recently  been  laid  forever. 
And,  looking  back  upon  this  production 
through  the  vista  of  years,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  it  should  so  have  struck  the  mind  of  the 
public.  Poetry  was  reduced  to  its  beggarly 
elements.  In  the  florid  affectation  of  Dar- 
win, and  the  tame,  yet  turgid  verse  of  Hay- 
ley,  it  was  breathing  its  last.  Cowper, 
meanwhile,  had  maddened  and  died.  It  was 
not  surprising,  that  in  the  dreary  dearth 
which  succeeded,  a  small  bunch  of  wild 
flowers,  with  the  scent  of  the  moors,  and 
the  tints  of  the  sun,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
dew  upon  them,  shot,  suddenly  into  the 
hands  of  the  public,  should  attract  imme- 
diate notice ;  that  while  they  disgusted  the 
fastidious,  they  should  refresh  the  dispirited 
lovers  of  truth  and  nature ;  that,  while  the 
vain  and  the  worldly  tore  and  trampled  them 
under  foot  with  fierce  shouts  of  laughter,  the 
simple-hearted  took  them  up  and  folded 
them  to  their  bosoms ;  and  that  while  the 
old,  prepossessed  in  favor  of  Pope  and  ^  '^^ 
taire,  threw  them  aside  as  insipid,  the  y^'*^^!^^» 
inspired  by  the  first  outbreak  Q.C  ^^"^^ 
Revolution,  au'^^^w^^V^'i^J^s^  ^^^s^^s^ 
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caught  and  kissed  them  in  a  transport  of 
enthusiasm.  Such  a  bunch  were  the  "  Lyri- 
cal Ballads,"  and  such  was  their  reception. 
Destitute  of  all  glitter,  glare,  pretension, 
they  were  truly  '*  wildings  of  nature."  Not 
that  they  mirrored  the  utmost  depth  or 
power  of  their  author's  mind — not  that  they 
gave  more  than  glimpses  of  the  occasional 
epic  grandeur  of  the  "Excursion,"  or  the 
Miltonic  music  of  the  **  Sonnets ;" — but  they 
discovered  all  the  simplicity,  if  not  all  the 
strength  of  his  genius.  They  were  Ukc  drop- 
pings from  the  rich  honey- comb  of  his  mind. 
Their  faults  we  seek  not  to  disguise  or  palli- 
ate— the  wilful  puerility,  the  babyish  sim- 
plicity which  a  few  of  them  affected — but 
still,  as  long  as  Derwentwater  reflects  the 
burning  west  in  her  bosom,  and  Windermere 
smiles  to  her  smiling  shores,  and  the  Lang- 
dale  Giants  "  parley  with  the  setting  sun," 
shall  men  remember  Harry  Gill,  chattering 
forever  more ;  and  Ruth  with  the  wat^r-mills 
of  her  innocence,  and  the  "  tumultuous  songs" 
of  her  frenzy  ;  and  Andrew  Jones,  with  his 
everlasting  drum;  and  the  Indian  mother, 
with  her  heart-broken  woes ;  and  last,  not 
least,  glorious  old  Matthew,  with  his  merry 
rhymes  and  melancholy  moralizings. 

The  next  poetic  production  from  his  pen 
was  entitled,  "Poems,  in  two  volumes."  And 
here,  interspersed  with  much  of  the  childish- 
ness of  the  Ballads,  are  some  strains  of  a  far 
higher  mood.  Here  we  meet,  for  instance, 
with  the  song  of  Brougham  Castle,  that 
splendid  lyric  which  stirs  the  blood  like  the 
first  volley  of  a  great  battle.  Here  too,  are 
some  of  his  sonnets,  the  finest  we  think,  ever 
written,  combining  the  simplicity,  without 
the  bareness  of  Milton's,  the  tender  and  pic- 
tures(jue  beauty  of  Warton's,  with  qualities 
which  are  not  prominent  in  theirs— originality 
of  sentiment,  beauty  of  expression,  and  lofti- 
ness of  tone. 

Passing  over  his  after  effusions — his  "  Peter 
Bell"  and  the  "  Wagoner,"  two  things  re- 
sembling rather  the  wilder  mood  of  Coleridge 
than  the  sobriety  of  their  actual  parent,  and 
his  "  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,"  a  production 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  subject  or  author, 
though  relieved  by  gleams  of  real  poetry, 
and  the  "White  Doe  of  Rylstone,"  with 
this  single  remark  that  of  all  the  severe  criti- 
cisms inflicted  on  Wordsworth,  the  review  of 
this  particular  poem  in  the  Edinburgh  stands 
facile  prinreps  for  glaring  injustice ;  and  his 
scries  of  "Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon,"  a 
most  original  and  happy  thought,  which  we 
would  like  to  see  applied  to  other  streams,  I 
a«  the  Tav,  the  Earn,  the  Nith,  the  Dee,  <$rc.  J 


— passing  over  one  smaller  poem  of  exqui- 
site beauty  on  the  "Eclipse  in  Italy,"  and 
with  still  more  reluctance  "  Laodamia,"  the 
most  chaste  and  classic  of  his  strains,  and 
which,  says  one,  *' might  have  been  read 
aloud  in  Elysium  to  the  happy  dead,"  we 
would  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  huge 
half-finished  pile  called  the  "  Excursion,"  the 
national  monument  of  its  author's  mind. 

It  professes  to  be  part  of  a  poem  called 
the  "  Recluse."     So  many  witty,  or  wonld- 
be  witty  things,  have  been  said  about  this 
profession  by  so  many  critics  and  criticasters,  • 
that  we  have  not  a  single  joke  to  crack  on 
the  subject     The  magnitude  of  the  entire 
poem  is  to  us,  as  well  as  to  them,  a  wonder 
and  a  mystery.     Its  matter  is  a  topic  more 
attractive.     We  remember  asking  De  Quin- 
cey  if  he  had  seen  the  "  Recluse,"  and  why 
it   was   not  given  to  the  world?     He  an- 
swered, that  he  had  read,  or  heard  read, 
large  portions  of  it ;  that  the  principal  reason 
for  its  non- publication  as  yet  was,  that  it 
contained  (who   would  have  expected   it!) 
much  that  was  political,  if  not  personal,  and 
drew  with  a  strong  and  unflattering  hand 
some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day. 
He  added  that  it  abounded  with  passages 
equal  to  anything  in  the  "  Excursion,"  and 
instanced  one,  descriptive  of  France  durinff 
the  Revolution,  contrasting  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  its  vine-covered  valleys  and  sum- 
mer landscapes  with  the  dark  and  infernal 
passions  which  were  then  working  like  lava 
in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  as  magni- 
ficent. 

So  much  for  the  "Recluse,"  which  the 

?eople  of  the  millennium  may  possibly  see. 
he  "  Excursion,"  professing  to  be  only  part 
of  a  poem,  was,  nevertheless,  criticised  as  a 
finished  production,  and  condemned  accord- 
ingly. A  finished  production  it  certainly 
is  not.  Cumbrous,  digressive,  unwieldy, 
abounding  with  bulky  blemishes,  not  so  witty 
as  "  Candide,"  nor  so  readable  as  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby" — these  are  charges  which  must 
be  allowed.  But  after  granting  this,  what 
remains  ?  Exquisite  pathos,  profound  philo- 
sophy, classic  dignity,  high-toned  devotion, 
the  moral  sublime.  The  tale  of  Margaret 
opens  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
The  account  of  the  first  brilliant  sun-burst 
of  the  PVench  Revolution  is  sublime.  The 
description  of  the  church-yard  among  the 
mountains,  with  its  tender  memories  and 
grass-green  graves,  would  float  many  such 
volumes.  But  far  the  finest  passage  is  that 
on  the  origin  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  And 
yet  we  never  feel  so  much,  as  when  reading 
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it,  tlie  greater  grandeur  which  our  system 
posseisses  from  its  central  principle,  the  Unity 
of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  a  doctrine  which  col- 
lects all  the  scattered  rays  of  beauty  and 
excellence  from  every  quarter  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  condenses  them  into  one  august 
and  overpowering  conception ;  which  traces 
back  the  innumerable  rills  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  ocean  of  an  infinite  mind,  and 
thus  surpasses  the  most  elegant  and  ethereal 
polytheism  infinitely  more  than  the  sun  does 
the  *' cinders  of  the  element."  However 
beautiful  the  mythology  of  Greece,  as  inter- 
preted by  Wordsworth — however  instinct  it 
was  with  imagination — however  it  seemed  to 
breathe  a  supernatural  soul  into  the  creation, 
and  to  rouse  and  startle  it  all  into  life — to 
fill  the  throne  of  the  sun  with  a  divine  tenant 
— to  hide  a  Naiad  in  every  fountain — to 
crown  every  rock  with  its  Oread — to  deify 
shadows  and  storms — and  to  send  sweeping 
across  "old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy 
waste  •'  a  celestial  emperor — it  must  yield, 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  thought  of  a  great 
one  Spirit,  feeding  by  his  perpetual  presence 
the  lamp  of  the  universe  ;  speaking  in  all  its 
voices  ;  listening  in  all  its  silence  ;  storming 
in  its  rage ;  reposing  in  its  calm  ;  its  light  the 
shadow  of  his  greatness;  its  gloom  the 
hiding-place  of  his  power;  its  verdure  the 
trace  of  his  steps ;  its  fire  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils ;  its  motion  the  circulation  of  his 
untiring  energies ;  its  warmth  the  efiSuence 
of  his  love ;  its  mountains  the  altars  of  his 
worship ;  and  its  oceans  the  **  mirrors"  where 
his  form  "glasses  itself  in  tempests."  Com- 
pared to  this  idea,  how  does  the  fine  dream 
of  the  Pagan  Mythos  tremble  and  melt  away 
— Olympus,  wiih  its  multitude  of  stately 
celestial  natures,  dwindle  before  the  solitary, 
immutable  throne  of  Jehovah — the  poetry, 
as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  shrink 
before  the  single  sentence,  "Hear,  0  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  " — and  Words- 
worth's description  of  the  origin  of  its  mul- 
titudinous gods  look  tame  beside  the  mighty 
hues  of  Milton : 

"  Tlie  oracles  are  dumb ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  Uirougli  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Apullo  from  his  shrine, 

Can  no  more  divine 
With  hollow  shriek  the  sleep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic 
cell. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 

The  dreadful  Infant's  hand. 
The  rays  of  Bethlehem  bUnd  his  dusky  eyne. 


Nor  all  the  gods  beside 

Dare  longer  now  abide ; 
NorTyphon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine. 
Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  his  swaddling-bands  control  the  damned 


crew. 


Shall  we  rob  ourselves  of  the  varied  beau- 
ties of  the  "  Excursion,"  because  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona  is  a  pedler,  and  because 
the  book  was  originally  a  quarto  of  the  lar- 
gest size  ?  No.  Wordsworth  is  like  his 
own  cloud,  ponderous,  and  moveth  alto- 
gether, if  he  move  at  all.  His  excursions 
are  not  those  of  an  ephemeron,  and  disdain 
duodecimos.  We  dare  not  put  this  chef- 
(Tmuvre  of  his  genius  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  but  there  are  passages 
in  both  which  claim  kindred,  and  the  minds 
of  the  twain  dwell  not  very  far  apart. 
Having  no  wish  to  sacrifice  one  great  maa  to 
the  manes  of  another — to  pull  down  the 
living  that  we  may  set  up  the  cold  idol  of  the 
dead — we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  if 
Milton  was  more  than  the  Wordsworth  of 
the  seventeenth,  Wordsworth  h  the  Milton 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  his  later  and  smaller  poems,  the 
best,  perhaps,  is  his  "  Ode  on  the  Power  of 
Sound."  It  is  a  little  labored  and  involved, 
but  the  labor  is  that  of  a  giant  birth,  and  the 
involution  is  that  of  a  close-piled  magnifi- 
cence. Up  the  gamut  of  sound  how  does 
he  travel,  from  the  sprinkling  of  earth  on 
the  coffin-lid  to  the  note  of  the  eagle,  who 
rises  over  the  arch  of  the  rainbow,  singing 
his  own  wild  song ;  from  the  Ave  Maria  of 
the  pilgrim  to  the  voice  of  the  lion,  coming 
up  vast  and  hollow  on  the  winds  of  the  mid  - 
night  wilderness  ;  from  the  trill  of  the  black- 
bird to  the  thunder  speaking  from  his  black 
orchestra  to  the  echoing  heavens ;  from  the 

"  Distress  gun  on  a  leeward  shore, 
Repeated,  heard,  and  heard  no  more," 

to  the  murmur  of  the  main,  for  well 

"The  towering  headlands  crowned  with  mist, 
Tlieir  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist ;" 

from  the  faintest  sigh  that  stirs  the  stagnant 
air  of  the  dungeon,  to  the  "  word  which 
cannot  pass  away,"  and  on  which  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  are  suspended.  This  were, 
but  for  its  appearance  of  having  effort,  a 
lyric  fit  to  be  placed  beside  Shelley's  "  Ode 
to  Liberty,"  and  Coleridge's  "  France."  Ap- 
propriately, it  has  a  swell  of  sound,  and  a 
pomp  of  numbers,  such  as  he  has  exhibited 
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in  no  other  of  his  poems.  And  yet  there 
are  moods  in  which  we  would  prefer  his 
**  We  are  Seven,"  or  one  of  his  little  poems 
on  Lucy,  to  all  its  labored  vehemence  and 
crudded  splendor. 

We  have  never  seen  the  "old  man  elo- 
quent," but  can  well  picture  him  to  our 
fancy.  Yonder  he  stands,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  fine  wood  near  his  cottage,  reading 
a  portion  of  the  "  Recluse"  to  the  echoes ! 

"Ah,  Bard,  tremendous  in  sublimity, 
Could  I  behold  ihce  in  thy  loftier  mood, 
Wandering  alone,  with  finely  frenzied  eye, 
Beneath  some  vast,  old,  tempest-swinging  wood, 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood. 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy." 

He  has  a  forehead  broad  and  high,  and 
bent  under  the  weight  of  brooding  thought ; 
a  few  gray  hairs  streaming  over  it ;  an  eye 
which,  when  still,  seems  to  "see  more  in 
nature  than  the  eyes  of  other  men,"  and 
when  roused  beams  forth  with  preternatural 
meaning;  a  face  furrowed  with  thought;  a 
form  bent  with  study ;  a  healthy  glow  upon 
his  cheek,  which  tells  of  moorland  walks  and 
mountain  solitude;  a  deep-toned  voice;  he 
excels  in  reading  his  own  poetry ;  is  temper- 
ate in  his  habits ;  serene  in  his  disposition ; 


has  been  fortunate  in  his  circumstances  and 
family  connexions ;  has  lived,  and  is  likely  to 
die,  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  His  religion 
is  cheerful,  sanguine,  habitual ;  and  we  need 
not  sav  how  much  it  has  done  to  color  his 
poetry  and  to  regulate  his  life. 

It  is  much  to  have  one's  fame  connected 
vitally  with  the  imperishable  objects  of  na- 
ture. It  is  so  with  Bums,  who  has  written 
his  name  upon  Coila's  plains,  and  rivers,  and 
woods,  in  characters  which  shall  never  die. 
It  is  so  with  Scott,  who  has  for  monument 
the  "  mountains  of  his  native  land,"  and  the 
rustling  of  the  heather  of  Caledonia,  as  a 
perpetual  pibroch  of  lament  over  his  ashes. 
So  we  believe  that  the  memory  of  the  great 
man  whose  character  we  have  been  depict- 
ing, is  linked  indissolubly  with  the  scenery 
of  the  Lakes,  and  that  men  in  far  future 
ages,  when  awed  in  spirit  by  the  gloom  of 
Helvellyn — when  enchanted  by  the  paradisal 
prospects  of  the  vale  of  Keswick — when 
catching  the  first  gleam  of  the  -waters  of 
W^indermere — or  when  taking  the  last  look 
of  Skiddaw,  the  giant  of  the  region — shall 
mmgle  with  every  blessing  they  utter,  and 
every  prayer  they  breathe,  the  name  of 
William  Wordsworth. 


-»«- 


-*♦- 


THE   LOVING    STARS! 


Beaitiful  are  ye,  stars  of  night, 
Shining  above  on  your  tlirones  of  light. 

Over  a  world  of  sorrow  I 
Heralds  of  peace  and  love  to  those, 
Wearied  and  sad  with  their  weight  of  woes; 
Ubheriiig  them  at  the  midnight  s  close, 

Into  a  sunnier  morrow  I 

No  marvel  tliat  men  in  times  of  old, 
Many  a  destiny  should  unfold. 

Writ  in  vour  gentle  beaming! 
Tlje  thoughtful  spirit  can  wing  its  way, 
Far  in  the  region  of  each  ray, 
Leaving  the  world  and  its  changeful  day. 

Of  paradise  sweetly  dreaming  I 

The  hearth  may  lack  ite  accustomed  guest. 
And  we  may  mourn  for  a  friend  at  rest, — 

But,  gazing  awhile  above  us — 
In  the  jewels  of  night  we  yet  could  trace. 
The  lines  familiar  of  each  dear  face, 
Who  from  yon  heavenly  dwelling-place, 

S^  in  their  glory  love  us  1 
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Vienna  in  1848.  By  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Coke.  With 
Illustrations  by  Weld  Taylor. 

Mr.  Coke  arrived  in  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  October 
in  last  year ;  two  days  after  the  formidable  move- 
ment in  that  capital  took  place.  He  remained 
there  during  the  crisis  ;  and  here  we  have  the  sim- 
ple record  of  what  he  saw  and  suffered.  The  author 
IS  unpretending  in  manner  and  in  matter.  He 
says  nothing  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  revolt, 
and  once  crowned  it  with  a  temporary  success; 
nothing  of  the  pn^ess  of  the  insurrection — ^who 
commanded  andf  who  obeyed  ;  what  ideas  were  in 
the  ascendant — what  the  people  said  and  tiiought, 
hoped  and  feared,  during  the  struggle.  If  he  knew 
nothing  of  these  matters,  why  write  a  book  on  the 
subject ;  and  publish  it  imder  a  title  which  suggests 
so  much  more  than  its  pages  contain  ?  Tliero  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about  that  October 
outbreak ;  and  the  event  iUmU  was  one  of  those 
curious  episodes  in  history  which  will  possess  a 
powerful  interest  for  the  future  student  of  our  ages, 
&ut  Mr.  Coke's  is  not  the  book  which  the  reading 
public  will  require.  He  gives  no  general  view — no 
connected  account  of  the  whole  affair.  He  tells  only 
what  he  saw ;  and,  unfortunately  for  his  reader,  Mr. 
Coke  saw  very  little — and  that  little  hardly  worth 
a  record 

Tlie  book  has  consequently  neither  head  nor  tail ; 
it  is  neither  right  nor  wrong.  It  is  not  so  much 
about  Vienna  as  about  Mr.  Coke.  The  author  is 
his  own  hero,  always  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
picture — even  in  the  illustrations.  All  the  events 
seem  to  move  round  him  quite  naturally.  Such  ob- 
scure persons  as  General  Bem,  the  student  Herr 
Haug,  llobert  Blum,  <tc,  are  never  mentioned  by 
the  chronicler ;  Mr.  Coke  alone  occupies  the  stage. — 
Literary  Gazette. 


Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or 
Columbia  River ;  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  John  Jacob  Astor  to  establish 
the  ^^  Pacific  Fur  Company  ;"  with  an  Account  of 
§09ne  Indian  Tribes  on  t/ie  Coast  of  the  Pacific, 
By  Alexander  Boss,  one  of  the  Adventurers. 

The  words  Astor  and  Astoria  are  familiar  to  most 
English  readers.  Few  will  require  to  be  told  that 
Astor  is  the  name  of  a  princely  merchant  of  New 
York — a  German  by  burth,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  adoption — and  that  Astoria  was 
the  name  of  a  colony  which  lie  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  genius  of  Washington  Irving  has  rendered 
the  story  of  this  unfortunate  settlement  familiar  to 
the  public — but  the  romancer  has  dealt  with  it  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  license  of  his  craft ;  here,  for 
the  first  time  we  have  a  complete  account  of  the 
matter  in  sober  prose.  And  wnat  an  extraordinary 
story  it  is  I  In  Washington  Irving'a  version  of  the 


affair  Mr.  Astor  was  the  hero  of  the  drama  ;  in  Mr. 
Ross's  narrative  the  man  of  millions  appears  in  any- 
thing but  an  amiable  light  All  the  disasters  of 
the  expedition  are  attributed  to  his  parsimony,  pet- 
ulance, and  ignorance.  Mr.  Ross  was  himself  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  scheme  to 
admit  of  his  being  a  fair  judge  of  his  superior's  mo- 
tives ;  but  such  strong  facts  as  are  here  put  forth, 
speak  in  a  language  which  needs  no  comment  to 
heighten  their  damnatory  effects. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  dwell  upon  the  demerits 
of  Mr.  Astor  and  his  mode  of  commercial  coloniza- 
tion. The  shores  of  the  Columbia,  on  which  he 
failed  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement,  are 
now,  under  better  auspices,  resounding  witli  the 
axe  and  the  hammer  of  a  new  set  of  adventurers; 
a  State  will  by  and  by  grow  up  in  those  magnificent 
regions ;  Astor's  expedition  will  then  become  a  part 
of  a  nation's  hif«tory ;  and  this  work  of  Mr.  Ross  will 
become  an  historical  dociunent.  But  in  the  mean 
time  its  chief  interest  for  us  lies  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  a  life  of 
adventure  which  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
The  book  is  as  full  of  instruction,  however,  as  of 
amusement ;  and  the  latter  ingredient  is  so  ample 
that  we  fancv  few  will  lay  it  down  who  have  once 
taken  it  up  till  the  closmg  is  reached — Athenceum, 


Kavanagh ;  a  Jhle.    By  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. 

Professor  Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  has  at- 
tempted, in  this  little  hook,  imported  by  Mr.  Wiley, 
to  render  a  prose  story  the  vehicle  of  poetical 
truths.  These  are  to  be  found,  more  or  lesss,  in  ev- 
ery page  of  "  Kavanagh  ;"  but  the  autlior  has  been 
not  quite  successful  in  the  medium  chosen  for  their 
development  The  story,  which  is  in  itself  slight,  is 
generally  suspended  to  make  way  for  the  specula- 
tions which  it  should  have  embodied.  The  persona 
are  abstract  and  shadowy  ;  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  his  portraits  real,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been 
over-literal  in  his  transcript  Characterization  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  the  predominance  of  one  or 
two  striking  features  ;  while  here  the  distinctness  of 
the  actual  is  impaired  by  too  great  minuteness  in 
its  reproduction.  Indeed  the  province  of  Art  is  not 
to  reproduce  a  reality,  but  to  depict  the  mental  im- 
pression which  it  leaves.  He,  for  instance,  who 
would  catch  the  general  effect  of  a  building  must 
not  stand  so  near  it  as  to  perceive  the  crevices  in 
the  mortar.  That  which  is  specific  in  any  object 
must  be  secured  by  subordinating  to  it  those  quali- 
ties which  are  common  to  other  objects  of  the  same 
class.  From  a  disregard  of  this  principle,  indi- 
viduality of  portraiture  has  been  lost  in  the  wcsi«- 
before  us;  and  what  is  occasionally  natural  -o^*^ 
felicitous  often  degenerates  into  the  trivial, 
fair,  however,  to  add  that  the  earl^  ^^^^  * 
story  are  those  'wV£L^*0[£k&  ssww.  ^iKssSti^  ^s^^^  - 
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On  l]in  iidicr  Iinnd,  tborc  U  sn  niurli  (ictiial  and 
Icuik-rfi'i-linir.  m  imirh  liajipy  Miyccsliini,  e:njni-iitc 
fiiiiiy.  iiii.l  i1i.--<'i4itivi;  liouiilr  In  ihi!  vulimtu  na  tu 
nvi'rbaUiJn;i:  its  ililti'ts of  cuQ-itructitm. — Atlicuimm. 


AJr.  'Willroiilt  ill  iHic  of  thuic  uhei^rful  pieCiflta  vrlio 
rc^iinl  >'uti:ru  m  iliu  mimir  uf  the  Diviuo  f;oud- 
iWH.  IIL- iiiiD.liii>IInctivi-l}-ri;rcn  the  IwuutiL'sof 
rn^tiini  to  tlu-irlKneficent  Aiitliur;  and  from  each 
jiluiisuiit  sight  anit  wiuiid  be  taecU  vitb  in  hL^  rurnl 
vulbii,  lie  pitlwRt  some  uoir  graond  nf  hnjic  and 
tluiiiliriiln(>^  ur  acrcwiun  uf  Tuith.  We  never  met 
wtili  unv  onllior  wliii  more  completely  nialjied  tlus 
iilenuf  I'alur.  tliat  wlipnUienibdisuncotliorougU- 
lr  imlHied  vtlh  >  eiHivictinn  of  overruling-  Deity,  Uie 
vnrld  becomi'd  ime  vast  temple,  hymning  liia 
praii«.  XT  ntiy  one  would  learn  what  charm  of 
culuriug  if  given  to  tlie  Fcuuesofualure  bjr  religious 
fouling,  and  wlirttjiiy  ut  heart  tlicj  tlien  im^ire,  let 
Liui  coDlrait  sLetcliui  like  tlieerof  Mr.  Willmott 
vjih  the  dreary  fjicla  and  nnprofitablu  theories  of 
the  material  ptiilosoidier. 

Mr.  WilimutC  pos^eiwu  a  cultivated  a»  well  uh  a 
inoDsmimL  IIU  undcrttandingisascnliglitcncd  as 
his  lioiitl  is  wann.  Wlicn  tu.' in  in  a  cu9iJ ping  vein 
111-  sprL-ad^  WEire  tlie  njader  tlio  neallh  iX  a.  mind 
rii-hly  tturodvtth  puctieluiagcn;  with  fine  allu^uni 
K>  natural  Lmuliee,  nad  with  enough  of  litcrHnaa- 
eedutes  Id  cuuiposi!  n  new  **  Curiunities  of  Litera- 
ture," It  )■>  one  iif  1114  great  merits  that  lie  nlwajs 
letd  liii  iileiiK  flow  in  a  natural  train,  h>  that  the 
cliacnel,  instead  of  reft-mliling  u  straiglit  cnnal.  Iins 
the  lieniU  and  winitiiig*  of  a  lovely  Htn.>niii  running 
tliruugh  ft  Turiud  and  smiling  country. — llrilaHnia. 


J'uml  Lelleri,  n»i/  cihrr  lliCirJn  nf  Thotaihl  at 
ly.^urr-,  WrHtrtt  in.  the  inlerrn/n  of  more 
/mrriril  LUi.rarg  Labor,  lly  tS.  I'AHKra  Willu. 
It  ill  '■  wilh  intention,"  (n»  they  my  in  France,) 
that  we  frillow  Mr.  Willi*  in  hit  siH-cillcatiun  of 
the  L'outents  of  thid  lively  and  piKliudl  mi^m-l- 
laiiy.  Once — twici' — tlirk-u,  (fur  uiiBlit  Ofe  know,] 
hare  Fnms  onicmg  them  been  already  pihliiJiod. 
'Hie  "  I*ttcr»  from  under  a  liriJge,"  iiir  imlancc, 
appeared  in  thisniuntry  many  yciina^;  wehnve 
seen  uihiT  porlionsi  of  llie  rolumc  in  other  places; 
which  fjct^  wani  us  against  quoting  nidi  graceful 
'  find  gci«<ipin^  pai-sagM  m  luoko  this  Wk  a 
]:tou«nt  c(iTn]Huiiiio  for  any  Zaify  Grvrr  who  kcepx 
up  ber  protiilyiies  whulesoinc  lialnt  of  "fitting 
uiidera  great  tree."  Uale  lounger*  might  po^^itily 
demaod  something  more  of  "  bone  and  muscte, 
in  the  iipecitlntiuns  upim  which  their  mttiila  love 
to  focd  <iiiring  liours  of  'Ti'tired  Icijnre."  But 
why  fliould  not  there  be  Letters  in  all  lim-  to  all 
reader:),  and  for  all  tc.iwns — thought  nud  poetry 
PK'ii-tingf  And  Ihuuglit  mid  jMelry  arc  Imth, 
witliin  certain  limit<i,  at  the  semce  of*  Mr.  Willis, 
wliu  standi  jn  need  imly  nf  bracii^  processes  to 
jirodoce  j«rmanent,  in  tlie  plucc  of  ephemenil,  ron- 
trihutions  ('I  the  light  literalurc  of  .^n^eric.^. — Lttt- 
rara  iJazftlt. 
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Coninsthy.    By  B.  D'IskaEU,  M.  V. 

TTio  most  popular  novel  of  modem  day  is  here 
]>reK'nlc<l  to  the  pulitic  in  oue  neCt  volume,  with  a 
)>i>Tlrait  uf  the  nulhor.  in  tlie  most  captivating  etyle 
of  Clialon.  In  notidiig-  the  intant  of  the  work,  and 
speaking  of  ti«  biictp.-w.  Mr.  D'isneli  tells  us  that 
"three  ciin^idomlilc  edilions  were  sold  in  this 
country  in  thru?  numllis.  It  was  lareely  circulated 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  m 


author  has  Iieen  cnlled  upon  to  prepare  thn  fifth 
edition  of  a  work  for  some  time  out  of  print."  lis 
sate  of  tlie  present  edition  will  probably  Bnipua 
that  of  all  the  othcn  put  lugetlier;  it  will  pan 
from  the  circulating  liwury  tu  the  family  Ijook- 
I'helf^  aa,  apart  frtun  its  purpose  and  the  merit  of 
llie  story,  its  witty  and  brilliant  reBection  tyt  ttiat 
lustre  of  society  wbicli  commenced  with  1B40,  wiU 
be  studied  witli  pleasure  wheu  tlie  id^  and  mut- 
nera  of  the  time  liavo  passed  uway.— ZJWfannia. 
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